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TRAViaLS  IN  FRANCE. 


J    yOURNET  TO   PARIS    IN  THE   TEAR  1698. 

BY   DR.   MARTIN   LISTER. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  His  Excellency,  John  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evefham,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  one  of  the  Lords- Ju dices  of  England. 

Mv  Lord, 

WISDOM  is  the  foundation  of  juflice  and  equity,  and  it  feems  not  to  be  perfeft, 
■without  it  comprehertds  alfo  philofophy  and  natural  learning,  and  whatever 
is  of  good  relifti  in  arts.  It  is  certain,  my  Lord,  for  the  honour  of  your  high  ftation, 
that  the  greateft  philofopher  of  this  age,  was  one  of  your  predeceffbrs  ;  nor  is  your 
Lordfliip  in  any  thing  behind  him ;  as  though  nothing  infpired  people  with  more  equity 
than  a  true  value  for  ufeful  learning  and  arts.  This  hath  given  me  the  boldnefs  to 
offer  your  lordfliip  this  fhort  account,  of  the  magnificent  and  noble  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  court  of  that  great  king,  who  hath  given  Europe  fo  long  and  vehement  difquiet, 
and  cofh  England  in  particular  fo  much  blood  and  treafure.  It  is  pofTible,  my  lord, 
you  may  find  a  leifure  hour  to  read  over  thefe  few  papers  for  your  diverfion,  wherein  I 
promife  myfelf,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  ofienfive,  but  clean  matter  of  faft,  and  fame 
ihort  notes  of  an  unprejudiced  obferver.  But  that  I  may  no  longer  importune  you, 
perpetually  bufied  in  fo  laborious  and  ufeful  an  employment,  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe 
myielf,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's  molt  humble  and  mod  obedient  fervant, 

Martin  Lister. 

VOL.  IV.  ■  B  J  JOURNEr 
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A  yOURNET  TO  PJRIS,  '^c. 

Introdiiclion  io  the  Reader. 

HIS  tradt  was  written  chiefly  to  fatisfy  my  own  curiofity,  and  to  delight  myfelf 
with  the  memory  of  what  I  had  feen.  I  bufied  myfelf  in  a  place  where  I  had 
little  to  do,  but  to  walk  up  and  down  ;  well  knowing,  that  the  character  of  a  ilranger 
gave  me  free  admittance  to  men  and  things.  The  French  nation  value  themfelves 
upon  civility,  and  build  and  drefs  moflly  for  figure  :  this  humour  makes  the  curiofity 
of  ff  rangers  very  eafy  and  welcome  to  them. 

But  whv  do  you  trouble  us  with  a  journey  to  Paris,  a  place  fo  well  known  to  everv 
body  here  ?  For  very  good  reafon,  to  fpare  the  often  telling  my  tale  at  my  return. 
But  we  know  already  all  you  can  fay,  or  can  read  it  in  the  Prefent  State  of  France,  and 
Defcription  of  Paris  ;  two  books  to  be  had  in  every  fhop  in  London.  It  is  right,  fo  you 
may ;  and  I  advife  you  not  to  neglecl  them,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  judge  well  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
Thefe  were  fpe£laclesl  did  indeed  put  on,  but  I  found  they  did  not  fit  my  fight,  I  had 
a  mind  to  fee  without  them ;  and  in  matters  of  this  nature,  as  vaft  cities  and  vaft  pa- 
laces, I  did  not  care  much  to  ufe  microfcopcs  or  magnifying  glafTes. 

But  to  content  you,  reader,  I  promife  you  not  to  trouble  you  with  ceremonies  either 
of  if  ate  or  church,  or  politics  ;  for  I  entered  willingly  into  neither  of  them,  but  only, 
where  they  would  make  a  part  of  the  converfation,  or  my  walk  was  ordered  me.  You 
will  eafily  find  by  my  obfervations,  that  I  incline  rather  to  nature  than  dominion ; 
and  that  I  took  more  pleafure  to  fee  Monfieur  Breman  in  his  white  waiftcoat  digging 
in  the  royal  phyfic  garden,  and  fowing  his  couches,  than  Monfieur  de  Saintot  making 
room  for  an  ambaffador  ;  and  I  found  myfelf  better  difpofed,  and  more  apt  to  learn 
the  names  and  phyfiognomy  of  a  hundred  plants,  than  of  five  oi"  fix  pi-inces.  After 
all,  I  had  much  rather  have  walked  a  hundred  paces  under  the  meanell  hedge  in 
Languedoc,  than  any  the  fineft  alley  at  Verfailles  or  St.  Cloud,  fo  much  I  prefer  fair 
nature  and  a  warm  fun,  before  the  raofl  exquifite  performances  of  art  in  a  cold  and 
baiTen  climate. 

Another  reafon,  that  I  give  you  little  or  no  trouble  in  telling  you  court  matters,  is, 
that  I  was  no  more  concerned  in  the  embalTy,  than  in  the  failing  of  the  fhip  which  car- 
ried me  over:  it  is  enough  forme,  with  the  reft  of  the  people  of  England,  to  feel  the 
"ood  efledls  of  it,  and  pafs  away  this  life  in  peace  and  quietnefs.  It  is  a  happy  turn 
for  us,  when  kings  are  made  friends  again.  This  was  the  end  of  this  embafly,  and  I 
hope  it  will  laft  our  days.  My  lord  ambaflador  was  infinitely  carcifed  by  the  king,  his 
minifters,  and  all  the  princes.  It  is  certain  the  French  are  the  moff  polite  nation  in 
the  world,  and  can  praife  and  court  with  a  better  air  than  the  reft  of  mankind.  How- 
ever the  generality  of  the  kingdom  were  through  great  neceflity  well  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive the  peace :  the  bigots  and  fome  difbanded  officers  might  be  heard  at  our  firfl 
going  to  grumble,  but  thofe  alfo  gave  over,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them  when  we 
tame  away.     But  to  the  bufincfs. 

I  happily  arrived  at  Paris  after  a  tedious  journey  in  very  bad  weather ;  for  we  fet  out 
of  London  the  tenth  of  December,  and  I  did  not  reach  Paris  till  the  firft  of  January  ; 
for  i  fell  fjck  upon  the  road,  and  ftaid  five  days  at  Bologne,  behind  the  company,  till 
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my  fever  abated ;  yet  notwithftanding  fo  rude  a  journey,  I  recovered,  and  was  per- 
fedly  cured  of  my  cough  in  ten  days;  which  was  tlie  chiefefl  reafon  of  my  leaving 
London  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  never  hud  the  lead  return  of  it  all  the  winter, 
though  it  was  as  fierce  there  as  I  ever  felt  it  in  England.  This  great  benefit  of  the 
French  air  I  had  experienced  three  feveral  times  before,  and  had  therefore  longed  for 
apaflage  many  years;  but  the  continuance  of  the  war  was  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  my 
defires.  Therefore  the  firll  opportunity  which  olfered  itfelf  I  readily  embraced,  which 
was  my  Lord  Portland's  acceptance  of  my  attendance  of  him  in  his  extraordinary  em- 
balTy  ;  who  ordered  me  to  go  before  with  one  of  my  good  friends,  who  was  fent  to 
prepare  matters  againlt  his  arrival. 

Now  that  I  might  not  wholly  trufl:  my  memory,  in  what  I  faw  at  Paris,  I  fet  down  my 
thoughts  under  certain  heads. 

I.   Of  PiVis  in  Gaicml. 

THOUGH  I  had  much  fpare  time  the  fix  months  I  ftaid  in  that  city,  yet  the  rude- 
nefs  of  the  winter  feafon  kept  me  in  for  fome  time.  Again,  I  believe  I  did  not  fee 
the  tithe  of  what  defervcs  to  be  fcen,  and  well  confidered  ;  becaufe  for  many  things  I 
wanted  a  relifli,  particularly  for  painting  and  building ;  however  I  viewed  the  city 
in  all  its  parts,  and  made  the  round  of  it ;  took  feveral  profpecls  of  it  at  a  didance, 
when  well  thought  on,  I  mufl  needs  confefs  it  to  be  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and 
magnificent  in  Europe,  and  in  which  a  traveller  might  find  novelties  enough  for  fix 
months  for  daily  entertainment,  at  lead  in  and  about  this  noble  city.  To  give  .there- 
fore a  drift  and  general  idea  of  it,  and  not  to  enter  far  into  the  vain  difputes  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  or  iis  bignefs,  compared  to  London ;  fure  I  am,  the  danding 
croud  was  fo  great,  when  my  lord  ambaifadir  made  his  entry,  that  our  people  were 
dartled  at  it,  and  were  ready  the  next  day  to  give  up  the  quedion,  had  they  not  well 
confidered  the  great  curiofity  of  the  Parifians,  who  are  much  more  delighted  in  fine 
fhews  than  the  people  of  London,  and  fo  were  well  near  all  got  into  the  way  of  the 
cavalcade.  One  thing  was  an  evident  argument  of  this  humoi;r,  that  there  were  fome- 
hundreds  of  coaches  of  perfons  of  the  bed  quality,  even  fome  bidiops  and  lords  which 
1  faw,  who  had  placed  themfelves  in  a  file  to  line  the  dreets,  and  had  had  the  patience 
to  have  fo  remained  for  fome  hours. 

It  is  alfo  almod  certain,  that  for  the  quantityof  ground  podeded  by  the  common  people, 
this  city  is  much  more  populous  than  any  part  of  London  ;  here  are  from  four  to  five 
and  to  ten  menages,  or  didinct  famiiiesin  many  houfes;  but  this  is  only  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  certain  places  of  trade.  This  <lifierence  betwixt  the  two  cities  alfo  is  true, 
that  here  the  palaces  and  convents  have  eat  up  the  people's  dwellings,  and  crouded 
them  exceffively  together,  ^uid  podeffed  themfelves  of  far  the  greated  part  of  the 
ground ;  whereas  in  London  the  contrary  may  be  obferved,  that  the  people  have  de- 
droyed  the  palaces,  and  placed  themfelves  upon  the  foundations  of  them,  and  forced 
the  nobility  to  live  in  fquares  or  dreets  in  a  fort  of  community :  but  this  they  have 
done  very  honcdiy,  having  fairly  purchafed  them. 

The  views  alio  which  it  gives' upon  the  river  are  admirable  :  that  of  the  Pont-neuf 
downwards  to  the  Tuilleries,  or  upwards  from  the  Pont-Royai ;  and  in  fome  other 
places,  as  from  Pont  St.  Bernard,  the  Greeve,  &c.  The  rivcr  Seine  which  pades 
through  the  midd  of  the  city,  is  all  nobly  banked  or  keyed  with  large  free-done  ;  and 
incloft-s  in  the  heart  of  the  city  two  iflands,  >ihich  caufes  many  fine  bridges  to  be  built 
to  pals  over  them.     One  of  thefc  iflands  called  I'ifle  de  Palais  was  all  Piyis  for  fome  ages 
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The  houfes  are  built  of  hewn  (lone  intirely,  or  whited  over  with  plainer:  feme  in- 
deed in  the  beginning  of  this  age  are  of  brick  with  free-ilone,  as  the  Place-Royal, 
Place-Dauphin,  &c.  but  that  is  wholly  left  off  now  ;  and  the  white  plaidcr  is  in  feme 
lew  places  only  coloured  after  the  fafnion  of  brick,  as  part  of  the  abbay  of  St.  Germain. 
The  houfes  every  where  are  high  and  ftately  ;  the  churches  numerous,  but  not  very 
bio-  5  the  towers  and  Itecples  arebut  few  in  proportion  to  the  churches,  yet  that  noble 
way  of  ifeeple,  the  domes  or  cupolas,  have  a  marvellous  eflcd  in  profped  ;  though 
they  are  not  many,  as  that  of  Val  de  Grace,  des  Invalides,  College  Mazarin,  de 
I'i.'^ffumption,  the  Grand  Jefuits,  la  Sorbonne,  and  fome  few  others. 

All  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diltindion  are  built  wiih  porte-cocheres,  that  is,  wide 
•-rates  to  drive  in  a  coach,  and  confequently  have  courts  within  ;  and  moltly  remifes 
to  fet  them  up-  There  are  reckoned  above  700  of  thefe  great  gates ;  and  very  many 
of  thefeare  after  the  mofl  noble  patterns  of  ancient  architecture. 

T-he  lower  windows  of  all  houfes  are  grated  with  flrong  bars  of  iron  j  which  muft  be 
a  vaft  expencc. 

As  the  houfes  are  magnificent  without,  fo  the  finifhing  withinfide  and  furniture  an- 
fwer  in  riches  and  neatnefs  ;  as  hangings  of  rich  tapeftry,  raifed  with  gold  and  fdver 
threads,  crimfon  damafli  and  velvet  beds  or  of  gold  and  lllver  dffue.  Cabinets  and 
bureaus  of  ivory  inlaid  with  tortoifefliell,  and  gold  and  lilver  plates  in  a  1 00  different 
manners  :  branches  and  candlefticks  of  cryltal :  but  above  all  mofl  rare  piftures. 
The  gildings,  carvings  and  paintings  of  the  roofs  are  admirable. 

Thefe  things  are  in  this  city  and  the  country  about,  to  fuch  a  variety  and  excefs, 
that  you  can  come  into  no  private  houfe  of  any  man  of  fubflance,  but  you  fee  fome- 
thino-  of  them  ;  and  they  are  obferved  frequently  to  ruin  themfelves  in  thefe  expences. 
Every  one,  that  has  any  thing  to  fpare,  covets  to  have  fome  good  pidlure  or  fculp- 
ture  of  the  beff  artift  ;  the  like  in  the  ornaments  of  their  Gardens,  fo  that  it  is  incredi- 
ble what  pleafure  that  vafh  quantity  of  fine  things  give  the  curious  ffranger.  Here  as 
foon  as  ever  a  man  gets  any  thing  by  fortune  or  inheritance,  he  lays  it  out  in  fome  fuch 
way  as  now  named. 

Yet,  after  all,  many  utenfds  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  wanting  here,  which  we 
in  England  have.  This  makes  me  remember  what  Monlieur  Juftell,  a  Parifian  for- 
merly,  told  me  here,  that  he  had  made  a  catalogue  of  near  threefcore  things  of  this 
nature  which  they  wanted  in  Paris. 

The  pavements  of  the  llreets  is  all  of  fquare  ffone,  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick ;  that  is,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  are  broad  at  top  ;  the  gutters  fhallow, 
and  laid  round  without  edges,  which  makes  the  coaches  glide  eafdy  over  them. 

However,  it  muft  needs  be  faid,  the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  paffcngers 
a-foot  no  ways  fecured  from  the  hurry  and  danger  of  coaches,  which  always  palimg 
the  ftreets  with  an  air  at  hafte,  and  a  full  trot  upon  broad  fiat  itones,  betwixt  high  and 
large  refounding  houfes,  makes  a  fort  of  mufic  which  Ihould  feem  very  agreeable  to 
the  Parifians. 

The  royal  palaces  are  furprifingly  ftately ;  as  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries,  Palais 
Luxembourg,  Palais  Royal. 

The  convents  are  great,  and  numerous,  and  well  built ;  as  Val  de  Grace,  St.  Ger. 
mains,  St.  Victor,  St.  Genevieve,  the  Grand  Jefuits,  &c. 

The  fquarcs  are  few  in  Paris,  but  very  beautiful ;  as  the  Place   Royal,  Place  Vic- 
tior,  Place  Dauphinc,  none  of  the  largefl,  except  the  Places  Vendofme,  not  yet  finifhed. 
The  gardens  within  the  walls,   open  to  the  public,  are  vaftly  great,  and  very  beau- 
tiful i  as  the  Tuillerics,  Fidais  Royal,  Luxembourg,  the  Royal  Phyfic  Garden,  of  the 
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arfenal,  and  many  belonging  to  convents,  the  Carthufians,  Cti.'ilins,  St.  Viftor,  St. 
Genevieve,  &c. 

But  that  which  makes  the  divelling  hi  this  city  very  diverting  for  people  of  quality, 
is  the  facility  of  going  out  with  their  coaches  into  the  fields  on  every  fide  ;  it  lying 
round,  and  the  avenues  to  it  fo  well  paved ;  and  the  places  of  airing  fo  clean,  open, 
or  flrady,  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  time  of  the  day  require : 
as  the  Cour  de  la  Reyne,  Bois  de  Bolognt,  Bois  de  Vincennes,  les  Sables  de  Vauge- 
rarde,  &c. 

But  to  defcend  to  a  more  particular  review  of  this  great  city,  I  think  it  not  amifs  to 
fpeak  fir(t  of  the  ftreets  and  public  places,  and  what  may  be  feen  in  them  ;  next  of  the 
houfes  of  note ;  and  what  curiofuies  of  nature  or  art,  alfo  of  men  and  libraries,  I  met 
with  :  next  of  their  diet  and  recreations  ;  next  of  the  gardens,  and  their  furnitue  and 
ornaments ;  and  of  the  air  and  health.  We  fhall  conclude  the  whole  with  the  prefent 
ftate  of  phyfic  and  pharmacy  here. 

To  begin  with  the  coaches,  which  are  very  numerous  here  and  very  fine  in  gilding : 
but  there  are  but  few,  and  thofe  only  of  the  great  nobility,  which  are  large,  and 
have  two  feats  or  funds.  But  what  they  want  in  the  largenefs,  beauty,  and  neat- 
nefs  of  ours  in  London,  they  have  infinitely  in  the  eafinefs  of  carriage,  and  the  ready 
turning  in  the  narrowed  llreets.  For  this  purpofe,  they  are  all  crane-necked,  and 
the  wheels  before  very  lov/ ;  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter  ^  which  makes 
them  eafy  to  get  into,  and  brings  down  the  coach-box  low,  that  you  have  a  much 
better  profpecl  out  of  the  foremofl  glais,  our  high  feated  coachmen  being  ever  in  the 
point  of  view.  Again,  they  are  moft,  even  fiacres  or  hackneys,  hung  with  double 
iprings  at  the  four  corners,  which  infenfibly  breaks  all  jolts.  This  I  never  was 
fo  fenfible  of,  as  after  having  pradifed  the  Paris  coaches  for  four  months,  I  once 
rid  in  the  eafieft  chariot  of  my  lord'^s,  which  came  from  England  ;  but  not  a  jolt 
but  what  affeded  a  man  :  fo  as  to  be  tired  more  in  one  hour  in  that,  than  in  fix  in 
thefe. 

Befides  the  great  number  of  coaches  of  the  gentry,  here  are  alfo  coaches  de  Remife, 
by  the  month,  which  are  very  well  gilt,  neat  harnefs,  and  good  horfes :  and  thefe  alj. 
flrangers  hire  by  the  day  or  month,  at  about  three  crowns  Englifh  a  day-  'Tis  this  fort 
that  fpoils  the  hackneys  and  chairs,  which  here  are  the  molt  nafly  and  miferable  voi- 
ture  that  can  be ;  and  yet  near  as  dear  again  as  in  London,  and  but  very  few  of  them 
neither. 

Yet  there  is  one  more  in  this  city,  which  I  was  willing  to  omit,  as  thinking  it  at  firft 
fight  fcandalous,  and  a  very  jeft ;  it  being  a  wretched  bufinefs  in  fo  magnificent  a  city  ; 
and  that  is  the  Vinegrette,  a  coach  on  two  wheels,  dragged  by  a  man,  and  pufhed  be- 
hind by  a  woman  or  boy,  or  both. 

Befides  thofe,  for  quick  travelling  there  are  great  number  of  poft-chaifes  for  a  fingle 
perfon:  and  RouUions  for  two  perfons;  thefe  are  on  two  wheels  only,  and  have  each  their 
double  iprings  to  make  them  very  eafy ;  they  run  very  fwiftly  ;  both  the  horfes  pull ;  but 
one  only  is  in  the  thilles.  1  he  coach-man  mounts  the  Roullion ;  but  for  the  chaife,  he 
only  mounts  the  fide  horfe.  1  think  neither  of  thefe  are  in  ufe  in  England  j  but  might 
be  introduced  to  good  purpofe. 

As  for  their  recreations  and  walks,  there  are  no  people  more  fond  of  coming  toge- 
ther to  fee  and  to  be  feen.  This  converfation  without  doubt  takes  up  a  great  part  of 
their  time :  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  Cour  de  h  Reyne  is  frequented  by  all  people  of 
quality.     It  is  a  treble  walk  of  trees  of  a  great  length,  near  the  river  fide,  the  middle 
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walk  having  above  double  the  breadtli  to  the  two  fide  ones ;  and  will  hold  eight  files  ai 
coaches,  and  in  the  middle  a  great  open  circle  to  turn,  with  fine  gates  at  both  ends. 
Thofe  that  would  have  better  and  freer  air,  go  further,  and  drive  into  the  Bois  de 
Bolo'^ae,  others  out  of  other  parts  of  the  tov.n  to  Bois  de  Vincennes,  fcarce  any  fide 
amifs.  In  like  manner  thefe  perfons  light  and  walk  in  the  Tuilleries,  Luxembourg, 
dad  other  gardens,  belonging  to  the  crown  and  princes,  (all  which  are  very  fpacious) 
and  are  made  convenient,  with  many  feats  for  the  entertainment  of  all  people  j  the 
lacquies  and  mob  excepted.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

No  fort  of  people  make  a  better  figure  in  the  town  than  the  bifliops,  who  have  very 
fplendid  equipage^;,  and  variety  of  fine  liveries,  being  moll  of  them  men  of  great  fami- 
lies, and  preferred  as  fuch,  learning  not  being  fo  neceflary  a  qualification  for  thofe  dig- 
nities as  with  us ;  though  there  are  fome  of  them  very  defcrving  and  learned  men. 
I  fay.  they  are  moft  noblemen,  or  the  younger  fons  of  the  befl:  families.  This  indeed 
is  for  the  honour  of  the  church ;'  but  whether  it  be  for  the  good  of  learning  and 
piety  is  doubtful.  They  may  be  patrons,  but  there  arc  but  few  examples  of  eruili- 
tion  among  them.  'Tis  to  be  wiflied  that  they  exceeded  others  in  merit,  as  they  do  iu 
birth. 

The  abbots  here  are  numerous  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  make  a  con- 
fiderable  figure,  as  being  a  gentile  fort  of  clergy,  and  the  moft  learned;  at  lead  were 
fo  from  the  time  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  preferred  men  of  the  greateft  learning  and 
parts  to  thefe  polls  ;  and  that  very  frankly,  and  without  their  knowing  it  before-hand, 
much  Icfs  foliciting  him  for  it.  He  took  a  fure  way,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  to  enquire 
out  privately  men  of  defert,  and  took  his  own  time  to  prefer  them.  This  filled  the 
kingdom  of  France  with  learned  men,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  Rudy;  where- 
of France  has  yet  fome  feeling. 

'Tis  pretty  to  obferve,  how  the  king  difciplines  this  great  city,  by  fmall  irrflances 
of  obedience.  He  caufed  them  to  take  down  all  their  figns  at  once,  and  not  to  ad- 
vance them  above  a  foot  or  two  from  the  wall,  nor  to  exceed  fuch  a  fmall  meafure 
of  fquare  ;  which  was  readily  done :  fo  that  the  figns  obfcure  not  the  ftrects  at  all, 
and  make  little  or  no  figure,  as  though  there  were  none ;  being  placed  very  high  and 

little. 

There  are  great  number  of  hoflels  in  Paris,  by  which  word  is  meant  public  inns, 
where  lodgings  are  let;  and  alfo  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  houfes  are  fo  called, 
mofllv  with  titles  over  the  gate  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  black  marble.  This  feems  as  it 
were,'  to  denote  that  they  came  at  firfl:  to  Paris  as  firangers  only,  and  inned  publicly  ; 
but  at  length  built  them  inns  or  houfes  of  their  own.  It  is  certain,  a  great  and  wealthy 
citv  cannot  be  without  people  of  quality  ;  nor  fuch  a  court  as  that  of  France  without  the 
daily  infpedion  of  what  fuch  people  do.  But  whether  the  country  can  fpare  them  or 
not,  I  queflion.  The  people  of  England  feem  to  have  lefs  manners  and  lefs  religion, 
where  the  gentry  have  left  them  wholly  to  themfelves ;  and  the  taxes  are  raifed  with 
more  difficulty,  inequality,  and  injuftice,  than  when  the  landlords  live  upon  the  def- 
maines. 

It  may  very  well  be,  that  Paris  is  in  a  manner  a  new  city  within  this  forty  years. 
It  is  certain  fince  this  king  came  to  the  crown,  it  is  fo  much  altered  for  the  better, 
that  it  is  quite  another  tiling  ;  and  if  it  be  true  what  the  workmen  told  me,  that  a 
common  houfe,  built  of  rough  flone  and  plaiflered  over,  would  not  la(t  above  twenty- 
five  years,  the  greateft  part  of  the  city  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  In  this  age  certainly 
moll  of  the  great  hollcls  are  built,  or  re-edified;  in  like  manner  the  convents,  the  bridges 
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and  churches,  the  gates  of  the  city ;  add  the  great  aheration  of  the  flreets,  the 
keys  upon  the  river,  the  pavements  j  all  thefe  Imve  had  great  additions,  or  are  quite 
new. 

In  the  river  amongfi:  the  bridges,  both  above  and  below,  are  a  vafl:  number  of  boats 
of  wood,  hay,  charcoal,  corn,  and  wine,  and  other  commodities.  But  when  a  fudden 
thaw  comes,  they  are  often  in  danger  of  being  fplit  and  cruflied  to  pieces  upon  the 
bridges ;  which  alfo  are  fometiines  damaged  by  them.  There  have  been  great  lofles  to 
the  owners  of  fuch  boats  and  goods. 

It  has  been  propofcd  to  dig  near  the  city  a  large  bafin  for  a  winter  harbour ; 
but  this  has  not  had  the  flice  of  profit  to  the  government ;  fo  they  are  ftill  left  to 
execute  their  own  project.  I'here  are  no  laws  or  projefls  fo  effectual  here,  as 
what  bring  profit  to  the  government.  Farming  is  admirably  well  underftood 
here. 

Amongfl;  the  living  objeds  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  the  counfellors  and 
chief  officers  of  the  courts  of  juflice  make  a  great  figure;  they  and  their  wives  have 
their  trains  carried  up ;  fo  there  are  abundance  to  be  feen  walking  about  the  flreets  in 
this  manner.  It  is  for  this  that  places  of  that  nature  fell  fo  well.  A  man  that  has  a 
right  to  qualify  a  wife  with  this  honour,  fhall  command  a  fortune ;  and  the  carrying 
a  great  velvet  cufliion  to  church  is  fuch  another  bufmefs.  The  place  of  a  lawyer  is  va- 
lued a  third  part  dearer  for  this. 

Here  are  alfo  daily  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  great  variety  of  monks,  in  ftrange  un- 
ufual  habits  to  us  Enghfhmen  ;  thefe  make  an  odd  figure,  and  furnilh  well  a  piclure. 
I  cannot  but  pity  the  miftaken  zeal  of  thefe  poor  men  ;  that  put  themfelves  into  reli- 
gion, as  they  call  it,  and  renounce  the  world,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  moft  fevere 
rules  of  Uving  and  diet ;  fome  of  the  orders  are  decently  enough  cloathed,  as  the  Je- 
fuits,  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  kc.  but  moft  are  very  particular  and  obfolete  in  their 
drefs,  as  being  the  ruftic  habit  of  old  times,  without  linen,  or  ornaments  of  the  prefent 

As  to  their  meagre  diet,  it  is  much  agalnfl  nature,  and  the  improved  diet  of  man- 
kind.     The  Mofaic  law  provided  much  better  for  Jews,  a  chofen  people  j  that   was 
inflituted  for  cleanlinefs  and  health.     Now  for  the  Chriftian  law,  though  it  commands 
humility  and  patience  under  fufierings,  and  mortification  and  abftinence  from  fmful 
lufts  and  pleafures ;  yet  by  no  means  a  diftinfl  food,  but  liberty  to  eat  any  thing  what- 
foever,  much  lefs  naftinefs  ;   and  the  papifts  themfelves  in  other  things  are  of  this  mind  j 
for  their  churches  are  clean,  ponipouHy  adorned  and  perfumed.     It  is  enough,  if  we 
chance  to  fuffer  perfecution,  to  endure  it  with  patience,  and  all  the  miferable  circum- 
ftances  that  attend  it ;  but  wantonly  to  pcrfecute  ourfelves,  is  to  do  violence  to  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  to  put  ourfelves  in  a  woife  ftate  than  the  Jews  were ;  for  to  choofe  the  worfl 
of  food,  which  is  four  herbs  and  fifh,  and  fuch  like  trafh,  and  to  lie  worfe,  always 
rough,  in  courfc  and  nafly  v/oollen  frocks  upon  boards;  to  go  barefoot  in  a  cold 
country,  to  deny  themfelves  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  the  converfation  of  men ; 
this,  I  fay,  is  to  hazard  our  healths,  to  renounce  the  greateft  blcffings  of  this  life,  and 
in  a  manner  to  deftroy  ourfelves.     Thefe  men,  I  fay,  cannot  but  be  in  the  main 
chagrin,  and  therefore  as  they  are  out  of  humour  with  the  world,  fo  they  muft  in 
time  be  weary  of  fuch  flavifli  and  fruitlefs  devotion,  which  is  not  attended  with  an  active 
life. 

The  great  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  this  city  is  fuch,  that  a  man 
in  a  coach,  a-foot,  in  the  Ihop,  is  not  able  to  do  any  bufmefs  for  the  numbers  and 
importunities  of  beggars;  and  to  hear  their  miferies is  very  lamentable;  and  if  you 
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give  to  one,  you  immediately  bring  a  whole  fwarm  upon  you.  Thefe,  I  fay,  are  true 
monks,  if  you  will,  of  God  Almighty's  making,  offering  you  their  prayers  for  a 
farthing,  that  find  the  evil  of  the  day  fufficient  for  the  day,  and  that  the  miferies 
of  this  'life  are  not  to  be  courted,  or  made  a  mock  of.  Thefe  worfliip,  much 
againft  their  will,  all  rich  men,  and  make  faints  of  the  reft  of  mankind  for  a  morfel  of 

bread. 

But  let  thefe  men  alone  with  their  miftaken  zeal ;  it  is  certainly  God's  good  provi- 
dence which  orders  all  things  in  this  worid.  And  the  fleih-eaters  will  ever  defend  them- 
felves,  if  not  beat  the  Lenten  men  ;  good  and  wholefome  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  gives 
men  naturally  great  courage.  Again,  a  nation  will  fooner  be  peopled  by  the  free 
marriatre  of  all  forts  of  people,  than  by  the  additional  Health  of  a  few  ftarved  monks, 
fuppofmg  them  at  any  time  to  break  their  vow.  This  limiting  of  marriage  to  a  certain 
people  only  is  a  dedudion  and  an  abatement  of  mankind,  not  lefs  in  a  papift  country 
than  a  conftant  war.  Again,  this  leffens  alfo  the  number  of  God's  worfhippers,  inftead 
of  multiplying  them  as  the  ftars  in  the  firmament,  or  the  fand  upon  the  fea  fhore ; 
thefe   men  wilfully  cut  off  their  pofterity,   and  reduce  God's  congregation  for  the 

future. 

There  is  very  little  noife  in  this  city  of  public  cries  of  things  to  be  fold,  or  any  dif- 
turbance  from  pamphlets  and  hawkers.  One  thing  I  wondered  at,  that  I  heard  of 
nothing  loft,  nor  any  public  advertifement,  till  I  was  fhewed  printed  papers  upon  the 
corners  of  ftreets,  wherein  were  in  great  letters,  Un,  Deux,  Cinq,  Dix  jufq;  a  Cin- 
quanie  Louis  a  a  gagner,  that  is,  from  one  to  fifty  louis  to  be  got  j  and  then  under- 
neath an  account  of  what  was  loft.  This  fure  is  a  good  and  quiet  way  j  for  by  this 
means  without  noife  you  often  find  your  goods  again  ;  every  body  that  has  found  them 
repairing  in  a  day  or  two  to  fuch  places.  The  Gazettes  come  out  but  once  a  week, 
and  but  few  people  buy  them. 

It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  vend  a  libel  here.  While  we  were  in  town,  a  certain 
perfon  gave  a  bundle  of  them  to  a  blind  man,  a  beggar  of  the  hofpital  of  the  Quin- 
zevint,  telling  him  he  might  get  five  pence  for  every  penny  ;  he  went  to  Noftredame, 
and  cried  them  up  in  the  fervice  time ;  La  vie  Iff  Miracles  de  VEvefq;  de  Rheims. 
This  was  a  trick  that  was  played  the  archbifliop,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  Jefuits, 
with  whom  he  has  had  a  great  conteft  about  Molinas,  the  Spanilh  J.  doctrines.  The 
libel  went  off  at  any  rate,  when  the  firft  buyers  had  read  the  title  further,  and  found 
they  were  againft  the  prefent  archbifliop,  duke,  and  firft  peer  cf  France. 

The  ftreets  are  lighted  alike  all  the  winter  long,  as  well  when  the  moon  fhines,  as 
at  other  times  of  the  month  ;  which  1  remember  the  rather,  becaufe  of  the  impertinent 
ufage  of  our  people  at  London,  to  take  away  the  lights  for  ha'.f  of  the  month,  as  though 
tiie  moon  was  certain  to  fhine  and  light  the  ftreets,  and  that  there  could  be  no  cloudy 
weather  in  winter.  The  lanthorns  here  hang  down  in  the  very  middle  of  all  the  ftreets, 
about  twenty  paces  diftance,  and  twenty  foot  high.  They  are  made  of  a  fquare  of 
glafs  about  two  foot  deep,  covered  with  a  broad  plate  of  iron ;  and  the  rope  that  lets 
them  down,  is  fecured  and  locked  up  in  an  iron  funnel  and  little  trunk  faiiened  into 
the  wall  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  lanthorns  have  candles  of  four  in  the  pound  in  them, 
which  laft  burning  till  after  midnight. 

As  to  thefe  lights,  if  any  man  break  them,  he  is  forthwith  fcnt  to  the  gallies;  and 
there  were  three  young  gentlemen  of  good  lamilics,  who  were  in  prifon  for  having  done 
It  in  a  frolic,  and  could  not  be  relcafed  thence  in  fome  months,  and  that  not  without 
the  diligent  application  of  good  friends  at  court. 

The 
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The  lights  at  Paris  for  five  months  in  the  year  only,  coftnear  50,000!.  fterling.  This 
way  of  lighting  the  ftreets  is  in  ufe  alfo  in  feme  other  cities  in  France.  The  king  is 
faid  to  have  raifed  a  large  tax  by  it.  In  the  preface  to  the  tax  it  is  faid,  "  that  confi- 
dering  the  great  danger  his  fubjefts  were  in,  in  walking  the  flreets  in  the  dark,  from 
thieves,  and  the  breaking  their  necks  by  falls,  he  for  fuch  a  fum  of  money  did  grant 
this  privilege,  that  they  might  hang  out  lanthorns  in  this  manner." 

1  have  faid,  that  the  avenues  to  the  city,  and  all  the  Itreets,  are  paved  with  a  very 
hard  fand  Itonc,  about  eight  inches  fquare ;  ib  they  have  a  great  care  to  keep  them 
clean;  in  winter,  for  example,  upon  the  melting  of  the  ice,  by  a  heavy  drag  with  a 
horfe,  which  makes  a  quick  riddance  and  cleaning  the  gutters  ;  fo  that  in  a  day's  time 
all  parts  of  the  town  are  to  admiration  clean  and  neat  again  to  walk  on, 

I  could  heartily  wifli  their  fummer  cleanlinefs  was  as  great ;  it  is  certainly  as  neceflary 
to  keep  fo  populous  a  city  fweet ;  but  I  know  no  machine  fufficient,  but  what  would 
empty  it  of  the  people  too  ;  all  the  threats  and  infcriptions  upon  walls  are  to  little 
purpofe.  The  dull  in  London  in  fummer  is  oftentimes,  if  a  wind  blow,  very  trouble- 
fome,  if  not  intolerable  ;  in  Paris  there  is  much  lefs  of  it,  and  the  reafon  is,  the  flat 
flones  require  little  fand  to  fet  them  faff,  whereas  our  fmall  pebbles,  not  coming  toge- 
ther, require  a  vail  quantity  to  lay  them  fall  in  paving. 

But  from  the  people  in  the  ftreets,  to  the  dead  ornaments  there.  There  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  buffo's  of  the  grand  monarch  every  where  put  up  by  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  noble  ftatues  are  but  few,  confidering  the  obfequious  humour  and  capacity 
of  the  people  to  perform. 

That  in  the  Place-ViQoire  is  a  foot  in  brafs,  all  over  gilt,  with  Viftoire,  that  is  a 
valt  winged  woman  clofe  behind  his  back,  holding  forth  a  laurel  crown  over  the  king's 
head,  with  one  foot  upon  a  globe.  There  are  great  exceptions  taken  at  the  gilding  by 
artills  ;  and  indeed  the  fliining  feems  to  fpoil  the  features,  and  give  I  know  not  what 
confufion  ;  it  had  better  have  been  all  of  gold  brafled  over  ;  which  would  have  given 
its  true  lights  and  fhadows,  and  fuftered  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  proportions.  But  that 
which  Hike  not  in  this,  is  the  great  woman  perpetually  at  the  kings  back;  which  is  a 
fort  of  embarras,  and  inflead  of  giving  victory,  feems  to  tire  him  with  her  company. 
The  Roman  vidlory  was  a  little  puppit  in  the  emperor's  hand,  which  he  could  difpofe 
of  at  pleafure.     This  woman  is  enough  to  give  a  man  a  furfeit. 

The  other  are  flatues  of  three  of  the  lafl  kings  of  France,  in  brafs  a  horfeback. 

That  on  thePont-neuf  is  of  Henry  the  fourth  in  his  armour  bare-headed,  and  habited 
as  the  mode  of  that  time  v.'as. 

The  other  of  Lewis  the  thirteenth  in  the  Palace-Royal,  armed  alfo  after  the  mode  of 
the  age,  and  his  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head-piece. 

The  third  is  of  this  prefent  King  Louis  the  fourteenth,  and  defigned  for  the  Place 
Vendofme.  This  Coloffus  of  brafs  is  vet  in  the  very  place,  where  it  was  cafl: ;  it  is  fur- 
prifmgly  great,  being  22  feet  high,  the  feet  of  the  king  26  inches  in  length,  and  all  the 
proportions  of  him  and  the  horfe  fuitable.  There  was  100,000  pound  weight  of  metal 
melted,  but  it  took  not  up  above  80,000  pounds  ;  it  was  all  caft  at  once,  horfe  and  man. 
Monfieur  Girardon  told  me,  he  wrought  diligently,  and  with  almoft  daily  application 
at  the  model  eight  years,  and  there  were  two  years  more  fpent  in  the  moulding,  and 
furnaces,  and  calling  of  it.  The  king  is  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  emperor,  without 
ftirrups  or  faddle,  and  on  his  head  a  French  large  periv/ig  a-la-mode.  Whence  this 
great  liberty  of  fculpture  arifes,  I  am  much  to  feek. 

It  is  true,  that  in  building  precifely  to  follow  the  ancient  manner  and  firaplicity  is  very 

commendable,  becaufe  all  thole  orders  were  founded  upon  good  principles  in  mathema- 

voL.  IV.  c  tics: 
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tics :  but  the  cloathing  of  an  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  weak  fancy  of  tlie  people. 
For  Louis  le  Grand  to  be  thus  dreOed  up  at  the  head  of  his  army  now  a-days  would  be 
very  comical.  What  need  other  emblems,  when  truth  may  be  had  ;  as  though  the 
prelent  age  need  be  afliamed  of  their  modes,  or  that  the  Statua  Equeftris  of  Hunry  the 
fourth  or  Louis  the  thirteenth  were  the  lefs  to  be  valued  for  being  done  in  the  true  drefs 
of  their  times.  It  feems  to  me  to  be  the  effeft  of  milhiken  flattery  ;  but  if  regarded 
only  as  a  piece  of  mere  art,  it  is  methinks  very  unbecoming,  and  has  no  graceful  air 
with  it. 

1  remember  I  was  at  the  levee  of  King  Charles  the  fecond,  when  three  models  were 
brought  him  to  choofe  one  of,  in  order  to  make  his  ftatue  for  the  court  at  Windfor  ;  he 
chofe  the  Roman  emperor's  drefs,  and  caufed  it  alfo  to  be  executed  in  that  other  ere£led 
for  him  in  the  old  Exchange  in  London.  The  like  is  of  King  James  in  Whitehall,  and 
at  Chelfea  college,  our  invaUds.  Now  I  appeal  to  all  mankind,  whether  in  reprefenting 
a  living  prince  now-a-days  thefe  naked  arms  and  legs  are  decent,  and  whether  there  is 
not  a  barbarity  very  difpleafing  in  it.  The  father  of  thefe  two  Kings,  Charles  the  firft, 
was  the  prince  of  this  age  of  the  beft  relifli,  and  of  a  found  judgment,  particularly  in 
painting,  fculpture,  architetture  by  fea  and  land,  witnefs  the  vaft  fums  of  money  he  be- 
llowed upon  Rubens  and  his  difciple  Vandyke.  Alfo  the  great  efteem  he  had  for  the 
incomparable  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  the  iirft  Englifhman  in  this  age  that  underftood 
"building.  I  heard  M.  Auzout  fay,  when  he  had  viewed  the  banquetting-houfe  at  White- 
hall, that  it  was  preferable  to  all  the  buildings  on  this  fide  the  Alps;  and  I  ought  to  be- 
lieve him,  he  having  fludied  Vitruvius  more  than  40  years  together,  and  much  upon  the 
place  at  Rome.  Alfo  the  fhip  the  Sovereign,  which  was  truly  the  nobleft  floating 
caftle  that  ever  fwam  the  fea.  Yet  after  all  this,  that  King  had  a  Statua  Equeftris  of 
himfelf  erefted,  now  at  Charing-crofs,  caft  in  the  full  habit  of  his  own  time,  and  which  I 
think  may  compare  with  the  belt  of  that  fort  at  Pari? 

I  fliould  beg  leave  in  the  next  place  to  vifit  the  palaces  and  men  of  letters  and  con- 
verfation  :  but  I  mud  take  notice  firfl  of  the  vaft  expences  that  are  here  in  iron  baluf- 
trades,  as  in  the  Place-Royal,  which  fquare  is  compaffed  dbout  with  one  often  feet  high. 
Of  this  fort  and  better  there  are  infinite  every  where  in  Paris  ;  which  gives  indeed  a  full 
view  of  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  and  courts. 

Firft,  therefore,  I  la\X-  the  Palais  Mazaiin,  in  which  are  many  good  pictures,  but  the 
low  gallery  is  furnifhed  with  a  great  collection  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  ftatues, 
and  is  what  I  mod  took  notice  of.  They  were  mod  brought  from  Rome  by  the  Cardi- 
nal. Thofe  which  are  togata:  and  cloathet),  are  as  they  were  found  ;  but  fuch  as  were 
made  nudic  or  naked,  are  miferably  difguifed  by  the  fond  humour  of  the  Duke  de  Ma- 
zarin,  who  in  a  hot  fit  of  devotion  caufed  them  to  be  caftrated  and  mangled,  and  then 
frocked  them  by  a  fad  hand  with  I  know  not  what  plaiftcr  of  Paris,  which  makes  them 
very  ridiculous.  Cicero  fomewhere  tells  us,  that  fome  of  the  ancient  wife  men  thought 
there  was  nothing  naturally  obfcene,  but  that  every  thing  might  be  called  by  its  own 
name  ;  but  our  Celfus  is  of  another  mind,  and  begs  pardon,  being  a  Roman,  that  he 
wrote  of  thofe  things  in  his  own  tongue.  It  is  certain  upon  our  fubjeft,  the  Duke  fhould 
not  have  furnifhed  his  cabinet  and  gallery  with  naked  pidures,  but  with  the  togata; 
only  ;  or  if  it  had  once  pleafed  him  to  do  otherwife,  he  fhould  not  have  cloathed  them  j 
which  was  at  beft  but  a  vain  oftentation  of  his  chaftity,  and  betrayed  his  ignorance  and 
diflike  of  good  things ;  that  is,  fpoils  and  hides  the  noble  art  of  the  fculpture,  for  which 
only  they  are  valuable. 

But  why  fliould  nudity  be  lb  ofFenfivc,  fince  a  very  great  part  of  the  world  yet  defies 
cloaths,  and  ever  did  fo  ;  and  the  parts  they  do  moft  affeft  to  cover,  is  from  a  certain, 
neceflity  only.  It 
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It  is  plain  by  (hefe  ard  many  other  elegant  flatues  I  faw  at  Verfailles,  moft  of  which 
were  taktn  out  honcc,  that  the  Roman  cloathing  was  the  niofl  fmiple  thing  in.uginable, 
and  that  a  Roman  was  as  foon  undrefled,  as  1  can  put  off  my  gloves  and  fiioes.  Tlie 
men  and  women  went  drefled  miJch  alike.  As  foi-  the  fafhion  of  the  Roman  habit, 
it  is  evident  by  thcfe  ancient  Ratues,  (which  Oct.  Ferrarlus  has  -well  and  realbnably  fol- 
lowed in  explicating  the  feveral  garments  of  the  ancients)  that  the  tunica  or  fliirt  was 
without  a  collar  or  fleeves,  and  girt  high  up  under  the  breads  ;  alio,  that  the  toga  or 
gown  was  a  wide  and  long  garment  open  at  both  ends,  and  kt  down  over  the  head,  and 
fupported  by  the  icft  hand  thrufl  under  the  Ikirts  of  it,  whiUt  the  top  of  it  relied  upon 
the  left  fhoulder.  'J  he  right  hand  and  arm  was  naked,  <  nd  above  the  gown,  fo  that 
the  gown  was  ungirt  and  always  loofe.  Now  for  the  purpofe,  when  a  Roman  made 
himfelf  naked  for  a  bath,  (as  he  daily  did  jult  before  eating)  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
draw  up  his  left  hand,  and  the  gown  fell  down  at  his  feet  j  and  at  the  fame  time  to  loofe 
the  girdle  of  the  tunica,  and  to  draw  up  both  his  arms  from  under  the  tunica,  and  that 
aifo  fell  at  his  feet. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  commonwealth  they  wore  a  toga  or  gown  only,  afterwards 
they  put  on  next  the  iT^in  a  tunica  or  fliirt,  and  never  added  more  in  the  very  fplcndour 
and  luxury  of  the  empire  j  all  other  matters  of  cloathing,  of  whatever  nature  foever, 
have  been  invented  fince. 

I  much  admired,  that  in  the  great  number  of  ancient  ftatues  to  be  feen  in  and  about 
Paris,  I  could  never  meet  any  one  but  what  was  cloathed  with  a  toga  pura,  and  no  re- 
prefentation  of  a  bullated  one. 

This  toga  and  tunica  both  were  made  of  fine  white  wool  or  flannel :  they  had  not  a 
rag  of  linen  about  them.  This  flannel,  I  fay,  was  very  fine  ;  for  their  folds  are  fmall, 
and  it  falls  into  them  eafily  ;  and  feems  to  be  very  light, by  the  handling  of  it,  to  raife  it 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  only,  as  is  the  air  of  fome  of  the  flatues,  and  the  whole  garment 
to  be  fufpended  by  the  left  fnoulder.  Upon  the  leaft  flraining  of  it,  the  breads  and 
nipples  are  vifible  through  it ;  alfo  the  proportions  of  the  thighs. 

This  wearing  all  woollen  in  a  hot  country  brought  on  the  ufe  and  necefTuy  of  fre- 
quent bathing  :  otherwife  they  could  never  have  kept  themfelves  fweet  and  clean  ;  and 
the  necefllty  of  bathing  kept  them  to  this  fort  of  loofe  garment ;  and  much  bathing 
brought  in  oils,  and  oils  perfumes  infufed  in  them. 

But  in  my  mind  a  fair  linen  fliirt  every  day  is  as  great  a  prefervative  to  neatnefs  and 
cleannefs  of  the  fkin  and  health,  as  daily  bathing  was  to  the  Romans.  It  is  certain,  had 
they  not  ufed  either  limple  oils  of  olives,  fometimes  unripe  and  old,  for  the  aflringency, 
and  fometimes  ripe  and  perfumed,  the  warm  water  mult  have  much  decayed  nature, 
and  made  the  fkin  intolerable  tender  and  wrinkled.  The  naked  indians  and  blacks  fecure 
their  fls.ins  by  oils  at  this  day  from  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  both  from  heat  and 
cold. 

But  the  befl  rule  of  health  and  long  life  is  to  do  little  to  ourfelves.  People  are  net 
aware  what  inconveniences  they  bring  upon  themfelves  by  cullom,  how  they  will  plead 
for  things  long  ufed,  and  make  that  pleafant,  which  is  very  deflructive  to  their  healths  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  cloathing,  tobacco,  flrong  waters,  ileel  remedies,  the  drinking  mineral 
waters,  bathing,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c. 

One  little  flatue  I  took  more  particular  notice  of,  for  the  elegance  of  the  fculpture, 
and  the  hutnour  of  the  drefs  ;  it  flood  upon  a  table  ;  it  was  the  figure  of  ?  fybil.  The 
face  of  the  old  woman  was  cut  very  deep  into  the  ftone,  within  the  quoifure,  like  a  hood 
pulled  over  the  forehead,  a  very  emblem  of  an  oracle,  which  15  hid,  dark,  and  ambiguous, 

c  2  as 
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as  the  woman  herfelf,  who  would  have  neither  her  face  feen,  nor  her  faying  eafily  under- 
flood — that  is,  fhe  is  as  it  were,  afliamed  of  her  cheat. 

What  was  the  fancy  of  tlie  men  of  the  firfl  ages  to  make  old  women  prophetefles,  to 
utter  oracles,  and  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  eating  of  animals  ;  to  make 
them  Sags  and  VeneficiE  is  reafonable  enough  ;  for  old  age  makes  all  people  fpiteful, 
but  more  the  weaker  fex.  To  poifon  and  bewitch  ai'e  the  lecret  revenges  of  impotent 
people. 

The  Jews  were  impatient  of  the  company  of  women  in  their  religious  rites,  left  they 
fliould  contaminate  and  fpoil  all  their  devotion.  The  Romans  on  the  contrary  thought 
religion  became  women  better  than  men,  for  befides  the  general  parts  they  had  in 
common  with  the  men  in  adoration  of  their  gods,  they  had  alfo  peculiar  ones,  where 
the  men  were  not  concerned.  TuUy  bids  his  wife  fupplicate  the  gods  for  him  ;  for  he 
tells  her,  he  thought  they  would  be  kinder  to  her  than  him.  Upon  fome  fuch  princi- 
ple, probably,  their  prophetefTes  were  in  efteem. 

1  faw  the  apartment  of  Monfieur  Viviers  in  the  arfenal ;  it  confifts  in  feven  or  eight 
ground  rooms  looking  into  the  great  garden  ;  thefe  rooms  are  fmall,  but  moft  curioufly 
fumiflied,  and  have  in  them  the  greateft  variety  and  beft  forted  china  ware  I  ever  faw, 
befides  Fagods  and  China  pictures  :  alfo  elegant  and  rich  bureaus,  book-cafes,  and  fome 
paintings  of  the  beft  mafters. 

That  which  pleafed  me  moft,  amongft  the  paintings,  were  the  pieces  of  Rembrants, 
that  incomparable  Dutch  painter. 

A  girl  with  a  cage  in  one  hand,  and  looking  up  after  the  bird  that  had  got  out,  and 
was  flying  away  over  her  head  :  fhe  had  fright,  amazement,  and  forrow,  in  her  looks. 
The  other  is  an  unlucky  lad  leaning  upon  a  table,  and  looking  with  mifchief  in  his  eyes, 
or  that  he  watched  to  do  fome  unhappy  turn.  The  third  is  a  young  gentleman  in  a 
fur  cap,  en  difhabille,  after  his  wonted  manner.  The  two  firft  are  the  moft  natural 
thoughts  and  drefs  that  can  be  ;  but  nothing  certainly  ever  came  near  his  colouring 
for  flefli  and  garments.  This  part  he  ftudied  palTionately  all  his  life,  and  was  ever 
trying  experiments  about  it  ;  and  with  what  fuccefs,  thefe  and  many  other  pieces  (hew. 

Thefe  three  pictures  of  Rembrant  are  all  of  young  people,  and  are  finiflied  with  all 
the  art  and  perfedion  of  colouring,  as  fmooth  as  any  limning  ;  which  makes  the  judg- 
ment of  Philibien  of  him  appear  not  juft  :  for  he  fitted  his  paint  according  to  the  age 
and  nature  of  the  fubjeds  he  wrought.  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  again  and 
again. 

Moiifieur  leNoftre's  cabinet,  or  rooms,  wherein  he  keeps  his  fine  things,  the  controller 
of  the  king's  gardens,  at  the  fide  of  the  Tuilleries,  was  worth  feeing.  He  is  a  very 
ingenious  old  gentleman,  and  the  ordinance  and  defign  of  moft  of  the  royal  and  great 
gardens  in  and  about  Paris  are  of  his  invention,  and  he  has  lived  to  fee  them  in  per- 
fedion. Tl  is  gentleman  is  89  years  old  and  quick  and  lively.  He  entertained  me  very 
civilly.  There  were  in  the  three  apartments,  into  which  it  is  divided,  (the  uppermoft  of 
which  is  an  odagon  room  with  a  dome  1  a  great  coUedion  of  choice  pidures,  porcellans, 
fome  of  which  were  jars  of  a  moft  extraordinary  fize :  fome  old  Roman  heads  and 
bnflos,  and  intirc  ftatues  ;  a  great  collodion  of  ftamps  very  richly  hound  up  in  books; 
tut  iie  had  lately  made  a  draught  of  his  beft  pidures  to  the  value  of  50,000  crowns,  and 
had  prefented  them  to  the  king  at  Verfailles.  There  was  not  any  thing  of  natural  hiftory 
in  al   his  cabinet. 

I  was  fevcral  times  with  him,  and  once  he  carried  me  into  an  upper  clofet,  where  he 
bad  a  great  cotledion  of  medals  in  four  cabinets,  moft  modern  ;  amongft  them  there 

were 
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were  four  large  drawers,  three  of  which  were  the  medals  of  King  "William,  near  3C0 
as  he  told  me.  The  fourth  drawer  was  of  King  William's  anceftors  and  family;  he  had 
been  forty  yeai-s  in  making  this  colleftion,  and  had  purchafed  many  of  them  at  vafl 
rates.  He  has  certainly  the  belt  furniture  for  an  Hiftoria  Metallica,  that  I  ever  faw. 
The  French  king  has  a  particular  kindnefs  for  him,  and  has  greatly  enriched  him,  and 
no  man  talks  with  more  freedom  to  him  ;  he  is  much  delighted  with  his  humour,  and 
vill  fit  to  fee  his  meduls,  and  when  he  comes  at  any  medal,  that  makes  againll  him,  he 
will  fay.  Sire,  voyla  taw,  qiC  eft  bien  contre  nous  !  as  though  the  matter  pleaied  him,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  it  to  fliew  it  to  the  king.  Monfieur  le  Noftre  fpoke  much  of  the 
good  humour  of  his  maftor  ;  he  affirmed  to  me  he  was  never  feen  in  paflion,  and  gave 
me  many  inftances  of  occafions,  that  would  have  caufed  moft  men  to  have  raged;  which 
yet  he  put  by  with  ail  the  temper  imaginable. 

In  thi-s  cabinet  I  faw  many  very  rare  old  china  vefTels,  and  amongft  them  a  fmall  Ro- 
man glafs  urn,  very  thick   made,  and  ponderous,  of  a  blue  fea  colour ;  the  two  ears 
-^vere  feet  divided  into  four  claws,  but  the  very  bottom  of  this  veffei  was  fmooth,   and 
very  little  umblicate  ;  and  for  this  reafon  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  might  not  be  call:,  and 
not  blown. 

The  Palace  of  Luxembourg  is  the  mofl  finifhed  of  all  the  royal  buildings  ;  it  is  very 
magnificent,  well  defigned,  were  it  not  for  the  trifling  interfeftions  or  round  and  deep 
jointings  of  the  columns,  which  looks  like  a  cheefemonger's  fhop,  and  which  is  below  the 
grandeur  of  the  orders ;  fo  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  have  a  true  relifh  of  the  ancient  fim- 
plicity,  and  not  to  add  impertinent  ornaments.  And  to  fay  the  truth,  there  are  not 
many  things  in  Paris  where  this  chaftity  is  flrittly  preferved  ;  among  thofe,  where  little 
is  to  be  blamed,  are  the  fouth  ea(t  front  of  the  Louvre,  the  facade  ot  St.  Gervais,  and 
the  whole  building  of  Val  de  Grace.  And  this  wantonnefs  in  additional  ornaments  may 
perhaps  be  one  reafon,  why  the  Doric  is  more  pradifed  there  at  this  day,  the  modil- 
lions  naturally  admitting  greater  variety,  and  according  to  the  intended  ufe  of  the 
building. 

In  this  palace  is  that  famous  gallery,  where  the  hiftory  of  Maria  of  Medicis  is  painted 
by  Rubens.     Though  this  was  done  70  years  ai>o,  it  is  as  irefh  as  at  the  firft ;  fo  great 
a  mailer  he  was  in  colouring.     His  flefli  is  admirable,  and  his  Icarlet,  for  which,   if  he 
had  not  a  fecret,  not  now  underftood,  he  had  lefs  avarice,  and  more  honour,  than  moft 
of  our  modern  painters.     It  is  certain  the  goodnels  of  colours  was  one  of  the  great  cares 
and  lludies  of  the  late  famous  painters  ;  and  that  which  feems  molt  to   have  obliged 
them  to  it,  was   the  neceflity  they  put  themfelves  upon,  to  paint  all  their  own  defigns, 
and  more  particularly  the  prefent  dreffes.     And  though  Rubens  in  his  hiftory  is  too 
much  a  libertine  in  this  refpedt,  yet  there  is  in  this  very  place,  which  we  now  defcribe, 
much  truth  in  the  habit  of  his  principal  figures,  as  of  Kmg  Henry  the  fourth,  the  queen, 
her  fon,  the  three  daughters  and  the  cardinal ;  though  indeed  the  allegoric  afUllants 
in  all  the  tableaux  are  very  airy  and  fancifully  fet  out.     His  fcholar  St.  Ant.  Vandyke  did 
introduce  this  novelty  too  much  in  England,  where  the  perlbns  would  bear  it ;  as  the 
female  fex  were  very  willing  to  do,  who  feem  in  his  time  to  have  been  mighty  fond  of 
being  painted  in  difliabille.     It  was  this  that  cut  out  of  bufmefs  the  bell  Englifh  painter 
of  his  time,  Cornelius  Johnfon,  and  fhortened  his  life  by  grief.     It  is  certain  with  a  little 
patience  all  drefs  becomes  difhabille  ;    but  1  appeal,  whetlier  it  is  not  better  and  much 
more  pleafing  to  fee  the  old  fafhion  of  a  dead  friend,  or  relation,  or  of  a  man  of  diflinc- 
tion,  painted  as  he  was,  than  a  foppilh  night-gown,  and  odd  quoifure,  which  never  be- 
longed to  the  perfon  painted. 

But 
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But  that  which  led  me  into  this  reflexion  was,  that  the  modern  painters  have  thereby 
an  opportunity  to  be  idle  and  to  have  others  to  work  under  them  ;  it  is  fufficiont  to  finifti 
the  face,  and  to  fend  it  out  to  be  drefled  at  the  block;  whereas  were  they  obliged  in 
honour  to  paint  the  whole  drefl'es,  this  would  make  them  accurate  in  colouring, 
through  the  great  variety  which  would  daily  occur,  and  that  noble  art  be  in  far  greater 
efleem. 

A  good  artift  might  eafily  reduce  it,  and  command  the  purfes  of  thofe  he  paints,  to 
pay  well  for  his  labour  and  time,  for  it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few  men  to  excel  in  this 
noble  art. 

In  the  anti-chamber  of  the  queen's  apartment  there  are  other  paintings  of  Rubens, 
as,  in  three  diftincl  tableaux,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  the  cerenionies  of  the  mar- 
riages of  her  three  daughters,  to  Savoy,  Spain,  and  England.  Alfo  in  another  hiftorical 
tableau,  on  the  fide  of  the  fame  room,  he  has  painted  his  own  pifture,  in  a  very  free  and 
ealy  polture,  next  the  eye,  up  in  the  very  corner,  looking  out,  as  unconcerned  in  his 
own  tableau,  upon  the  three  ladies.  Pie  has  done  his  uife  in  fome  of  the  tableau,  in 
the  great  gallery;  but  in  the  laft, where  the  queen  is  mounting  up  to  Heaven,  flie  is  drawn 
up  after  her;  but  whether  it  be  her  full  and  heavy  body,  or  her  mind,  flie  is  painted 
in  a  very  unwilling  pofture,  bending  back.  It  feems  her  hufband  liked  her  company  too 
well  to  part  with  her  eafily,  or  flie  with  him. 

Several  of  the  rooms  of  this  apartment  were  wainfcoted  with  cedar,  wrought  in  flow- 
ers, as  her  drefTmg-room  and  oratory  ;  which  is  rare  in  Paris.  The  floors  were  made 
of  fmall  pieces  of  wood  put  together  in  figures ;  the  inward  knots  were  inlaid  with 
threads  of  filver,  which  have  a  marvellous  efted ;  but  the  firmnefs,  duration,  and  in- 
tirenefs  of  thefe  floors,  after  fo  long  laying,  I  moit  admired :  whereas  with  us  in  Lon- 
don, and  elfewhere  in  Paris,  they  prove  fo  noify  to  tread  on,  and  faulty,  that  they  are 
in  a  few  years  intolerable. 

It  is  pity  the  king  has  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  Louvre,  which  if  finlflied,  (which 
he  might  eafily  do  in  two  or  three  years)  would  be  the  mod  magnificent  palace,  perhaps, 
that  ever  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  indeed,  except  that  be  done,  Paris  will 
never  arrive  at  its  full  beauty. 

There  are  two  flones  in  the  fronton  of  the  fouth  eaft;  facade  of  the  Louvre,  which  are 
fliewed  to  all  Itrangers,  covering  the  very  top  of  it,  as  flates  do,  and  meet  in  an  angle. 
Thefe  are  very  big,  viz.  54  feet  long  a-piece,  eight  feet  broad,  and  but  14  inches  thick. 
The  raifing  fo  high  thefe  two  vail  and  tender  Hones  was  looked  upon  as  a  mafter-piece 
of  art,  equalling  any  thing  of  the  ancients  of  that  nature.  They  were  taken  out  of  the 
quarries  of  Meudon,  where  inonfieur  the  dauphin  dwells. 

I  faw  in  the  galleries  of  theXouvre  fome  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun  ; 
which  arc  by  the  French  the  mofl:  admired  pieces  of  painting,  that  have  been  (fay  they) 
done  by  any  man  on  this  fide  the  Alps  ;  and  of  which  they  are  not  a  little  proud. 

Alfo  a  large  piece  of  Paulo  Vercnefe,  prefented  by  the  Senate  of  Venice  to  the  king. 

I  cannot  pafs  by  unmentioned  the  vail  number  of  great  cafes  in  one  of  the  gallorics, 
wherein  are  the  play  things  or  puppets  of  the  dauphin,  when  a  child  :  they  rcprefent  a 
camp  in  all  its  parts,  and  cofl  50,000  crowns. 

But,  indeed,  that  which  mod  furprifcd  me  in  the  Louvre  was  the  Attellier  or  work- 
houfeof  monfieur  Gerradon  ;  he  that  made  Cardinal  Richelieu's  tomb,  and  the  Statua 
Equeftris  defigned  for  the  Place  dc  Vendofmc  ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  almofl:  ten  years 
in  making  the  model  and  moulding  and  other  things  as  I  faid  before,  with  affiduity  and 
daily  application. 

He 
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He  hath  in  ihe  Louvre  alfo  two  rooms,  in  ont  of  wliich  are  many  ancient  iiiarble  fla- 
lues,  and  in  tlie  other  arebrafsllatues  and  Vafa,  and  a  hundred  other  things  relating  to 
antiquity.     There  is  nothing  in  Paris  dcTerves  more  to  be  fecn. 

In  this  h{\.,  I  faw  a  fort  of  Egyptian  Janus,  wiih  Silenus  on  one  fide,  and  a  Bacchus  on 
the  other  :  with  many  other  Egyptian  figures  well  defigned  ;  all  of  them  with  a  hole  in 
the  crown  of  the  head. 

Alfo  a  lion  of  Egypt  very  large  of  brafs  ;  but  the  defign  rude,  and  more  like  an  Indian 
Pagod.  This  alfo  had  a  large  fquare  hole  in  the  back,  near  the  neck,  "i'hc  Siamite^:, 
that  came  in  an  embaffy  to  Paris,  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  this  figure,  and  faid  it  was  not 
unlike  one  of  theirs ;  and  that  that  hole  ferved  to  put  the  iacenfe  in,  that  the  fmoak  might 
come  out  of  the  body  and  nollrils  of  the  lion.  I  doubt  not  but  that  alfo  wastheufe  of 
the  open  crowns  of  the  reft  of  the  Egyptian  figures,  which  I  had  feen  elfewhere,  as  well 
as  here  ;  and  their  heads  ferved  for  perfuming  pots  for  themfelvcs  :  and  hence  alfo  might 
arife,  that  other  ornament  of  radiated  heads ;  in  imitation  of  a  bright  i^ame  kindled 
within,  and  cafting  rays  out  of  and  round  the  head. 

There  was  alfo  a  fmall  image  of  a  Kan  man,  cafl  bent,  in  a  fitting  poflurc,  with  a  roll 
of  parchment  fpread  open  upon  his  knees,  and  he  looking  down  upon  it,  readino-  it. 
This  was  of  folid  brafs,  the  head  and  all  :  this  was  found  inclofed  in  a  mummv.  He 
feemed  to  have  a  thin  linen  garment  on,  perhaps  fuch  as  the  Egyptian  priells  ufed  to 
wear. 

Alfo  he  fhewed  us  the  mummy  of  a  woman  intire.  The  fcent  of  the  hand  was  to  me 
not  unpleafant ;  but  I  could  not  liken  it  to  any  perfume  now  in  ufe  with  us  ;  though  I 
make  no  quedion,  but  naptha  was  the  great  ingredient;  which  indeed  is  fo  unufual  a 
fmell,  that  the  mineral  waters  of  Hogfden  near  London,  (wherein  the  true  naptha  is 
fubftantially,  and  of  which  I  have  fome  ounces  by  me,  gathered  off  thofe  waters)  have 
impofed  upon  the  ignorant  in  natural  hiftory ;  who  would  make  them  come  from  a  chance 
turpentine  efFufion,  or  the  mifcarriage  of  a  chymical  experiment. 

Here  were  alfo  great  variety  of  urns  and  funeral  vafa  of  all  materials  and  fafliions. 

Alfo  an  aniient  writing  pen  coiled  up,  with  two  ends  eredled  both  alike,  rcprefentinfr 
llie  head  of  a  fnake. 

The  antient  heads  and  buflos  in  brafs  are  numerous  and  of  great  value.  This  gen- 
tleman is  exceeding  courteous  to  all  ftrangers  ;  efpecially  to  fuch,  as  have  the  lead  aood 
relilh  of  things  of  this  nature,  to  whom  he  fhcws  them  gladly.  It  cannot  be  otherwife 
that  a  man  educated  in  that  noble  art  of  fculpture,  who  fliall  c^ily  ftudy  fo  great  a  va- 
riety of  originals  of  the  bell  mailers,  but  mult  far  excel  the  reft  of  mankind,  who  prac- 
tice without  good  example,  and  by  fancy  moftly. 

I  was  to  fee  Monfieur  Baudelot,  whole  friendfliip  1  highly  value :  I  received  great  ci- 
vilities from  f.im.  He  is  well  known  by  his  books  about  the  utility  of  vova^es  :  he  has 
a  very  choice  and  large  coUedion  of  books  of  Greek  and  Roman  learnino-.  I  made 
him  feveral  vifits,  and  had  the  pleafare  of  perufing  his  cabinet  of  coins,  and  fmall 
images  of  copper,  which  are  many  and  of  good  value  :  as  Egyptian,  Phrygian,  Grecian 
and  Roman. 

AmongR  his  Egyptian,  the  moft  curious  was  a  Deus  Crepitus  of  admirable  work- 
manfhip,  with  a  raciated  crown  :  it  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  therefore  befpoke  its  great 
antiquity  ;  for  they  very  ufually  reprei'ented  their  kings  under  the  figures  of  their  gods. 

There  was  alfo  the  fkeleton  of  a  woman  of  folid  copper,  fornd  in  the  body  of  a 
mummy,  in  a  fitting  pollure ;  not  unlike  that  other  mentioned  above  in  Monfieur  Gi- 
raidon's  cloftt. 

An  Apis  or  a  heifer  in  copper. 

3-  .ftPhry. 
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A  Phrygian  Priapus  of  elegant  workmanihip:  the  Phrygian  Cap  pointed  and  hanging 
down  behind,  as  our  caps  in  difnabille  are  now  worn. 

Of  all  which,  and  many  more,  this  learned  antiquary  intends  to  write. 

In  his  cabinet  of  medals  I  could  not  find  one  of  Palmyra,  for  which  I  carefully  en- 
quired ;  for  I  was  willing  to  add  what  could  be  found  in  France  upon  this  fubjeft. 

He  has  alfo  many  marbles  from  Greece;  mod  of  which  have  been  publifhed  by  Sponj 
fave  one,  and  that  is  the  moft  antient  and  mod  curious  of  all;  concerning  which  he  is  rea- 
dy to  pubhfli  a  diflertation.  It  is  a  catalogue  in  three  columns,  of  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  Eredlheis,  one  of  the  chiefefl:  tribes  of  Attica,  that  were  killed  in  one 
and  the  fame  year  in  five  feveral  places,  where  the  Athenians  fought  under  two  ge- 
nerals, as  in  Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Egina,  in  Hahes.  Here  are  177 
names  in  the  three  columns. 

The  Mantis  clofes  the  column,  who  died  in  Egypt,  that  is,  the  phyfician.  Magic 
and  phyfic  went  together  in  thofe  days  :  nay,  the  very  comedians  and  poets,  thofe  ne- 
ceffary  men  of  wit,  fought ;  for  none  were  exempt  from  being  inrolled  that  were  born 
in  the  kingdom  or  republic  of  Attica. 

The  antiquity  of  this  marble,  befides  the  known  hiftory  and  names  which  juftify  the 
time  of  thofe  men :  the  figure  of  the  letters  are  an  undoubted  argument ;  for  there  are 
no  double  letters  here;  no  r,,  no  v,  but  all  graved  with  e,  o  ;  alfo  the  letters,  l,  p,  n,  r,  s, 
are  very  Roman.  So  that  it  is  alfo  an  evidence,  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  letters 
from  the  antient  Greek  alphabet. 

The  invention  and  borrowing  of  letters  was  a  great  happinefs  to  mankind.  The  em- 
barras  in  which  wriiing  is  in  China,  is  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  wanting  an  alphabet  j 
fo  that  the  Chinefe  are  forced  to  exprefs  every  fentence  and  thought  by  a  different  cha- 
racter, which  has  multiplied  their  writing  to  120,000  characters;  of  which  yet  they 
have  lefs  need,  than  we  in  Europe,  who  perform  all  with  24  letters,  Cwhereof  five  add 
life  to  the  other  19,  faiih  Hippocrates,  which  is  an  argument  of  the  age  he  wrote  in  : 
the  knowledge  of  grammar,  i.  e.  reading  and  writing,  depends  upon  fcven  figures,  de 
Dieta.  i.)  The  Chinefe  know  much  lefs  than  we;  they  have  no  other  morals,  they 
have  lefs  philofophy,  lefs  mathematics,  fewer  arts,  and  yet  much  narrower  knowledge 
of  natural  hiftory,  becaufe  they  can  have  the  knowledge  only  of  that  part  of  nature 
which  they  have  at  home :  in  what  therefore  fhould  they  employ  this  multitude  of 
characters  ;  It  is,  I  fay,  their  misfortune  not  to  have  thought  of  an  alphabet  :  their 
common  language  is  aseafily  learnt,  and  confequently  might  as  eafily  be  writ  as  any  in 
Eurepe. 

But  to  return  to  Monfieur  Budelot's  (lores.  In  this  cabinet  I  alfo  faw  fome  bafle- 
relieves  :  one  of  Praxiteles  well  defigned  ;  one  of  Mufos  the  comedian  :  amongft  the 
reft  of  the  marbles  there  is  a  balfe-relief,  very  extant,  and  finely  finiflied,  of  a  cupid 
afleep,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  left  arm  ;  in  his  hand  he  holds  two  poppy  heads.  It  is 
probable  the  poppies  were  emblematic  from  the  power  they  have  in  love-affairs.  Indeed 
moft  poifons  aff:ft  thofe  parts  chiefly,  being  the  great  Iluce  of  the  habit  of  the  body,  or 
circle  of  the  blood  ;  and  no  people  ufe  poppy  more,  and  ftand  more  in  need  of  it,  than 
the  men  who  delight  in  polygamy,  the  Mahometans,  or  underfland  it  better;  as  Olea- 
rius  teftifies. 

He  had  an  antic  buflo  of  Zenobia  in  marble,  with  a  thick  radiated  crown  ;  of  which 
he  very  obligingly  gave  me  a  copy,  well  defigned  from  the  original :  this  was  brought 
out  of  Afia  by  Monfieur  Thevenot.  .  ,:    •. . 

He  fliewed  me  a  dilfertation  he  had  written  out  fair  for  the  prefs,  about  a  certain  an- 
cient Intaglia  of  Madames,  of  Ptolomajus  Aulctcs,   or  the  player  upon  the  llute  :  In 
•4t  6  this 
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this  the  thin  mufler  is  the  itioft  remarkable  thing,  which  covers  the  mouth  and  nofe. 
This  head  's  engraved  upon  an  amcthyfl. 

I  enjoyed  this  gentleman's  company  veiy  often  ;  and  had  much  difcourfe  with  him 
about  his  books  of  the  utility  of  voyages ;  and  in  one  converfation  took  the  freedom 
to  diflcnt  from  him  about  the  interpretation  of  that  coininMonfieur  Seguin,  which  he 
calls  Britannick. 

Monfiour  Boudelot  reads  it  thus,  Jovi  Viflori  Sahirnali  lo  !  or  Jovi  Vidoria  Sat.  lo  ! 
I  had  rather  read  it  thus,  lo  !  Sat.  Vidori^  lo/  upon  the  occafion  of  his  returning  with 
the  foldiers,  filling  their  head-pieces  with  the  fhells  they  had  gathered  oft'  the  fea-fliore  j 
and  the  little  ufe  of  his  new  invented  letter  the  digamma,  which  he  inflituted  or  borrowed 
from  the  iEolique  to  exprefs  V  confonant. 

The  {hells  were  a  triumph  much  like  this  fmall  addition  to  the  alphabet ;  which 
lafted  no  longer  than  his  time  :  that  is  vidory  enough  :  (for  fo  ftupid  a  prince  as 
Claudius)  let  us  return  with  the  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  and  adorn  his  new  invented  letter 
with  a  palm  branch  :  the  reverfe  of  this  coin  being  a  laurel-crown  :  both  the  figns  of 
vidlory. 

About  the  Bouftrophedon  way  of  writing,  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Paufanias,  or 
turning  again  as  the  ox  ploughs,  or  the  racers  about  the  meta  in  the  cirque,  in  my  opi- 
nion it  could  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  ferpentine  manner  of  writing  found  in  Swedeland 
in  runique  letters. 

He  fhewed  me  alfo  a  (lone  taken  lately  out  of  the  body  of  a  horfe  at  Paris,  which  was 
his  death  ;  and  dying  ftrangely,  they  differed  him,  that  is,  certain  ignorant  people  ;  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  (probably  the  bladder)  was  found  this  ftone  :  it  weighs,  as 
I  guefs,  two  pound  ;  it  is  as  round  as  a  cannon  balJ ;  it  is  laminated  like  an  onion  ;  for 
the  firft  couche  was  broke  up  in  fome  places,  of  a  dark  hair  colour,  and  tranfparcnt ; 
or  like  fome  cloudy  agats  which  I  have  feen  :  it  was  very  ponderous.  Such  like  tranf- 
parent  ftones  I  had  a  patient  voided  often  in  Yorkfliire.  I  faw  another  tranfparent 
one,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  buttock  of  an  alderman  at  Doncafter  ;  he  was  twice  cut 
in  the  fame  place,  at  fome  years'  diftance.  Another  I  had  in  fome  meafure  tranfparent, 
voided  by  a  patient,  which  was  of  the  very  colour  of  a  coffee  berry  when  burnt ;  but 
of  this  horfe  flone  Monfieur  Boadelot  wrote  me  a  letter  before  I  left  Paris,  which  I  de- 
fign  to  publifh. 

I  was  by  invitation  from  Monfieur  Caflini  at  the  Obfervatoire  Royal,  built  on  a  rifmg 
ground  juft  without  the  city  walls.  This  building  is  very  fine,  and  great  art  is  ufcd  in 
the  vaulted  cut  roofs  and  winding  ftaircafes.  The  ftones  are  laid  infide,  outfide,  with 
the  moft  regularity  I  ever  faw  in  any  modern  building.  In  all  this  building  there  is 
neither  iron  nor  wood,  but  all  firmly  covered  with  ftone,  vault  upon  vault.  The  plat- 
form a-top  is  very  fpacious,  and  gives  a  large  and  fair  view  of  all  Paris,  and  the  country 
about  it ;  it  is  paved  with  black  flint  in  fmall  fquares,  which  I  make  no  doubt  are  fet  in 
cement  or  tarras,  that  is,  the  Pulvis  Puteolanus. 

We  were  fhewed  a  room  well  furniflied  with  models  of  all  forts  of  machines ;  and  a 
very  large  burning  glafs,  about  three  feet  diameter,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year,  viz. 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  did  fire  wood  into  a  flame,  in  the  very  moment  it  came 
into  and  pafledthrough  the  focus. 

I  was  indifpofed,  and  fo  could  not  accept  of  the  favour  which  was  offered  me  of  feeing 
the  moon  in  their  telefcopes ;  and  to  go  down  into  the  vault,  which  w^as  contrived 
for  feeing  the  ftars  at  noon-tide,  but  without  fuccefs,  I  was  told  by  Monfieur  Roman 
afterwards,  that  he  faw  there  a  rock  formed  in  the  cave  by  the  dropping  of  a  fpring  of 
petrifying  water  ;  of  which  nature  are  all  the  wells  in  Paris. 

VOL.  iv.  D  la 
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In  the  floor  of  one  of  the  oftagon  towers  they  have  defigned  with  great  accurate- 
nefe  and  neatnefs  with  ink  an  univerfal  map  in  a  vaft  circle.  The  north  pole  is  in  the 
centre.     This  is  a  correftion  of  other  maps  upon  the  lateft  and  belt  obfervations. 

His  nephew  Monfieur  Moraldi  was  with  him  ;  as  for  his  only  fon,  he  was  in  Lon- 
don at  that  time  :  I  afterwards  was  with  him  at  his  father's,  a  very  hopeful  young  gen- 
tleman, and  well  inftrufted  by  his  father  in  the  mathematics,  and  all  other  ufeful 
learning. 

The  triumphal  arch  out  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  is  well  worth  feeing  ;  for  in  this  the 
French  pretend  not  only  to  have  imitated  the  ancients,  but  to  have  out-done  them. 
They  have  indeed,  ufed  the  greateft  blocks  of  ftone  that  could  be  got,  and  have  laid 
them  without  mortar,  and  the  leaft  fide  outward,  after  the  manner  ot  the  ancients ;  but 
I  am  afraid  their  materials  are  very  fhort  of  the  Roman,  and  their  ftone  is  ill  chofe, 
though  vaftly  great. 

Indeed  the  defign  is  moft  magnificent ;  it  is  finiflied  in  plaifter,  that  is,  the  model  of 
it,  in  its  full  beauty  and  proportions. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  intended  for  a  gate  of  entrance  into  the  city :  for  it  fronts  the  great 
ftreet  of  the  fuburbs,  and  has  a  vaft  walk  planted  with  trees  leading  from  it  towards  Bois 
de  Vincennes. 

There  is  nothing  more  built  but  the  four  parts  of  the  foundation  of  the  true  build- 
ing, raifed  only  to  the  feet  of  the  pedeftals  ;  the  foundation  is  laid  twenty-two  feet  deep, 

Amongft  the  vaft  blocks  of  ftone,  which  take  up  a  great  compafs  before  the  build- 
ing, I  found  feveral  forts,  all  brought  from  the  quarries  not  far  from  Paris  ;  all  of  them 
are  of  a  kind  of  coarfe  grit,  which  will  not  burn  into  lime.  They  diftinguifh  thefe 
ftones  into  four  forts  ;  i .  Pierre  d'arcueil,  'for  the  firft  two  or  three  couches  or  lays 
above  the  foundation.  This  is  the  beft,  and  hardeft  of  all.  2.  That  of  St.  Clou, 
which  is  good,  and  the  next  beft.  I  did  not  find  by  the  blocks  defigned  either  for  the 
walls  of  the  building  ;  or  the  rounds  of  the  pillars  ;  that  the  beds  of  ftone  of  St.  Clou 
are  above  two  feet  thick.  3.  That  of  S.  Lieu  ;  this  is  but  indifferent,  but  yet  much 
better  than  that  ftone,  which  is  taken  up  out  of  the  ftone  pits  in  and  about  Paris,  which 
makes  the  fourth  fort  of  ftone.  If  it  be  wrought  up  into  walls,  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
pits,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  flawed  by  the  froft  :  but  if  it  be  laid  in  the  air,  and  kept  undev 
cover  for  two  years,  then  it  becomes  dry  and  more  durable. 

I  faw  but  one  piece  in  Paris  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  building  ;  it  was  in  La 
Rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  vaults  are  very  high  and  large.  The  manner  of  building  is 
near  the  fame  I  formerly  caufed  exaftly  to  be  figured  and  defcribed  at  York,  and  which 
is  publiftied  in  the  Philofophic  TranfaQions  :  that  is,  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  walls 
are  compofed  of  fix  rows  of  fmall  fquare  ftones,  and  then  four  rows  of  flat,  thin  and 
broad  Roman  bricks,  and  fo  alternatively  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Which  makes 
it  probable  it  was  built  after  Severus's  time  :  for  this  was  the  African  manner  of  build- 
ing, as  Vitruvius  tells  us  ;  and  therefore  might  well  be,  what  tradition  here  fays  of  it, 
viz.  part  of  Julian  the  emperor's  palace  or  thermas. 

St.  Innocent's  church-yard,  the  public  burying-place  of  the  city  of  Pan's  for  a  looo 
years,  when  intire  (as  1  once  faw  it)  and  built  round  with  double  galleries  full  of  fkulls 
and  bones,  was  an  awful  and  venerable  fight :  but  now  I  found  it  in  ruins,  and  the 
greateft  of  the  galleries  pulled  down,  and  a  row  of  houfes  built  in  their  room,  and  the 
bones  removed  I  know  not  whither :  the  reft  of  the  church-yard  in  the  moft  negleded 
and  naftieft  pickle  I  ever  faw  any  confecratcd  place.  It  is  all  one,  when  men,  even  the 
Roman  catholics  have  a  mind,  or  it  is  their  intcreft,  to  unhallow  things  or  places,  they 
can  do  it  with  a  good  ftomach  j  and  leave  the  tombs  of  chancellors  and  other  great 
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men  without  company  or  care.  What  nobody  gets  by,  nobody  is  concerned  to  re- 
pair: but  it  is  ftrange  amongft  fo  many  millions  of  dead  men,  not  one  wonder-work- 
ing faint  fhould  ftart  up  to  preferve  itfelf  and  neighbours  from  contempt  and  fcandal. 
That  fo  much  holy  earth,  brought,  as  it  is  faid,  fo  far  off,  fhould  never  produce  one 
faint,  but  rather  fpew  up  all  its  inhabitants,  to  be  thus  fliuffled  and  diflipated. 

Amongft  the  many  cabinets  of  Paris  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  coUedion  of 
Monfieur  Buco,  Garde- RoUes  du  Parlement.  You  pafs  through  a  long  gallery,  the 
one  fide  of  which  is  a  well  furniflied  library,  and  alio  well  difpofed  in  wired  cafes. 
This  gallery  leads  into  two  rooms  very  finely  adorned  with  pidures,  Vafa's,  ftatues 
and  figures  in  brafs,  alio  with  china,  and  the  famous  enammel  veflTels,  formerly  made 
in  Poitu,  which  are  not  now  to  be  had  ;  a  thoufand  other  curious  things. 

I  very  particularly  examined  his  large  quantity  of  fhells,  confifting  in  near  fixty 
drawers.  There  were  indeed  very  many  of  a  fort,  and  but  few  but  what  I  had  feen 
before,  and  figured.  He  very  obligingly  lent  me  thofe  I  had  not  feen,  to  hare  the 
defigns  of  them  done.  He  had  many  very  perfedt  and  large  ones  of  land  and 
frefh-water  buccina ;  but  yet  a  great  number  were  wanting  of  thofe  very  tribes  which 
I  have  publifhed  in  my  Synopfis  Conchyliorum. 

Here  were  alfo  two  or  three  very  fair  ones  of  that  fort  of  compreft  fnail,  which  have 
their  tail  on  the  fame  fide  with  their  mouth ;  and  the  vulgar  name,  by  whiph  thofe 
men  of  cabinets  diftinguifh  them,  is  not  amifs,  viz.  des  lampes. 

He  fliewed  me  a  bivalve,  which  is  not  uncommon  (a  large  blood  red  fpondille)  for 
which  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  gave  900  livres,  which  is  above  50I.  fterling  ;  and  he 
alfo  affured  me,  that  the  fame  perfon  offered  a  Parifian  for  thirty-two  fhells  11000 
livres.  Which  fum  was  refufed  ;  but  the  duke  replied,  that  he  knew  not  wh  j  was 
the  greater  fool,  he  that  bid  the  price,  or  the  man  that  refufed  it. 

I  alfo  faw  in  this  colledion  an  hippocampus  about  four  inches  long,  the  tail  fquare 
thick  bellied  and  breaft  like  a  miller  thumb,  winged  not  unlike  a  fort  of  flying  fifh,  but 
tiie  fins  were  fpoiled  ;  the  membranes  being  tore  from  the  bones  of  the  wings,  the 
head  long  and  fquare  like  the  tail,  with  a  fort  of  tufted  mufTel.  This  fifh  I  took  to  be 
of  the  Hippocampus  kind  ;  and  fas  he  told  me)  it  was  given  him  by  my  Lady  Portf- 
mouth,  poflibly  out  of  King  Charles's  colledtion,  v/ho  had  many  curious  prefents 
made  him  :  (as  one  of  the  fhells  from  the  States  of  Holland,  many  of  which  I  have 
feen  in  other  hands  j  but  he  fufFered  them  all  to  be  diflipated  and  lolf. 

Here  alfo  was  a  Veipstum  Canadenfe  of  a  moft  ebgant  figure,  and  admirable  con- 
trivance ;  of  which  I  have  a  drawing.  This  is  intire  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  as  big  as  a 
middle-fized  melon,  pear-fafhion,  with  an  edge  running  round,  where  it  is  thickeft, 
from  which  edge  it  fudc'''nly  declines  and  leflens  into  a  point ;  at  the  very  end  of  the 
point,  on  one  fide,  is  a  little  hole,  with  pulvinated  or  fmooth  edges  inclined  in- 
ward ;  otherwife  it  is  whole,  and  wrought  upon  the  twig  of  a  tree,  of  a  very  fmooth 
fattin-like  fkin. 

Alfo  the  ftriated  fkin  of  an  African  afs,  fupple  and  well  cured,  which  I  had  never 
feen  before.  It  is  certainly  a  mofl:  beautiful  animal ;  and,  I  admire,  after  fo  many 
ages  that  it  has  been  known  to  the  people  of  Europe,  it  could  never  be  tamed,  and 
made  of  common  ufe,  as  the  reft  of  the  horfe  kind.  This  was  only  of  two  colours, 
viz.  broad  Hfts  of  white  and  bay  or  chefnut  colour  drawn  from  the  back  down  the 
fides  to  the  bellv,  which  was  all  white  :  the  lifts  were  parted  at  the  back  by  a  very 
narrow  ridge  of  ihort  hair  ;  which  lifts  alio  went  round  the  legs  like  garters.  The  hair 
coloured  ftripes  of  the  African  afs  were,  near  the  back,  three  or  four  fingers  broad, 
alfo  the  lift  down  the  back  was  very  broad. 
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Another  fldn  of  a  cap-afs  I  afterwards  faw  at  Dr.  Tournefort's ;  and  the  flripes  were 
the  fame,  but  much  broader  and  darker  coloured  ;  it  may  be  from  the  different  ages. 
This  fort  of  ft riping  feems  to  be  pecuHar  to  the  afs ;  for  the  moft  common  to  be  feen 
with  us  have  all  a  black  lift  down  the  back  ;  and  two  more,  that  is,  on  each  fide  one, 
running  down  the  flioulders. 

I  faw  Monfieur  Tournefort's  colleflion  of  {hells,  which  are  well  chofen,  and  not 
above  one  or  two  of  a  fort ;  but  very  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  in  good  order,  con- 
fifting  of  about  20  drawers. 

There  was  amongft  them  a  very  large  land  fliell,  the  fame  which  I  have  figured 
from  the  mufeum  at  Oxford,  having  its  turn  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  Alfo 
many  very  excellent  and  large  patterns  of  othei"  land  fnails  ;  alfo  a  frefti-water  mulTel 
from  Brafil,  which  I  had  never  feen  before  ;  a  pair  of  them  he  gave  me  ;  and  many 
fpecies  of  frefli-water  buccina  from  the  Carribee  ifmids.  Alfo  an  auris  marina  fpiflb 
echinata  ;  which  was  new  to  me. 

Amono-  the  (hells  the  thin  oyfter,  which  (hlnes  within  like  mother  of  pearl,  and 
has  in  the  uppermoft  end  of  the  flat  valve,  near  the  hinge,  a  hole.  Thefe  he  brought 
with  him,  and  took  them  up  alive  from  the  rocks  in  Spain ;  he  faid  they  were  very 
offenfivcly  bitter  to  the  tafte.  Thefe  being  perfeft,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing 
that  hole  fliut  with  a  peculiar  and  third  fhell,  of  the  fafliion  of  a  pouch  or  lliepherd's 

purfe. 

I  ftiall  fay  nothing  of  his  vaft  collection  of  feeds  and  fruits,  and  dried  plants  which 
alone  amount  to  8000,  and  in  this  he  equals,  if  not  excels,  all  the  moft  curious  her- 
barifts  in  Europe.  His  herbarifations  about  Paris  he  gave  me  to  carry  for  England,, 
jufl:  then  printed  off;  alfo  he  fhewed  me  the  defigns  of  about  100  European  non  de- 
fcript  plants,  in  8vo.  which  he  intends  next  to  publifh. 

He  alfo  fliewed  me  ten  or  twelve  fingle  fheets  of  vellom,  on  each  of  which  were 
painted  in  water  colours  very  lively,  one  fmgle  plant,  moflly  in  flower,  by  the  beft. 
artift  in  Paris,  at  the  king's  charge.  Thofe  are  fent  to  Verfailles,  when  the  dodor  has 
put  the  names  to  them,  and  there  kept :  in  this  manner  the  king  has  above  2000  rare 
plants,  and  they  work  daily  upon  others.  The  limner  has  two  louis's  for  every  plant 
he  paints. 

I  faw  there  alfo  the  Vefpetum  Canadenfe  Maximum,  about  12  inches  long,  and  fix 
in  diameter  ;  of  a  pear  fafiiion  ;  it  hangs  by  a  long  and  broad  loop  to  the  twig  of  a 
tree  :  the  broad  or  lower  end  is  a  little  pointed,  and  rifing  in  the  middle ;  the  out- 
ward flcin  is  as  fmooth  as  vellum,  and  of  a  whitifh  grey,  next  to  the  pearl  colour. 
The  button  at  the  bigger  end  in  this  being  broken,  and  the  outward  fl^in  pilled  off, 
1  could  fee  a  hole  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  in  the  very  middle,  into  which  the 
wafps  go  in  and  out.  The  cells  are  fexangular,  but  of  a  very  finall  fize,  not  muck 
bigger  than  a  duck  quill,  or  very  fmall  goofe  quill ;  arui  confequently  appear  very 
thick  fet  and  numerous. 

He  fliewed  me  alfo  a  very  great  julus  from  Brafil,  at  leaft  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
about,  round  like  a  cord,  very  fmooth  and  ftiining,  of  a  kind  of  copper  or  brazen  co- 
lour :  the  feet  infinite,  like  a  double  fringe  on  each  fide  :  this  he  had  from  F.  Plumier,. 
who  afterwards  gave  me  a  defign  of  it  drawn  by  the  life,  and  in  its  proper  colours. 

Dr.  Tournefort  fhewed  me  a  prefent  which  was  made  him  by  his  countryman  of 
Provence,  Monfieur  Boyeur  d'Aguilles,  of  a  large  book  in  folio  in  curious  ftamps. 
This  is  only  the  firft  part  of  his  cabinet,  all  graved  at  the  author's  charge ;  and  he  is 
faid  to  be  another  Peireflc,  which  would  be  happy  for  mankind,  and  a  great  honour  to 
that  country  to  have  produced  two  Mceccnass  in  one  age. 
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1  was  to  fee  Monfieur  Verney  at  his  apartment  at  the  upper  end  of  the  royal  phy- 
fic  garden  ;  but  mifling  my  vifit,  went  up  with  a  young  gentlemen  of  my  lord  ambaf- 
fador's  retinue,  to  fee  Air.  Bennis,  who  was  in  the  diffedling  room,  working  by  him- 
felf  upon  a  dead  body,  with  its  breafl  op(.'n  and  belly  gutted  :  there  were  very  odd 
things  to  be  feen  in  the  room.  My  companion,  it  being  morning,  and  liis  fenfes  very 
quick  and  vigorous,  was  Rrangely  furprifcd  and  offended  ;  and  retired  down  the  flairs 
much  fader  than  he  came  up.  And  indeed,  a  private  anatomy  room  is  to  one  not 
accuflomed  to  this  kind  of  manufafture,  very  irkfome,  if  not  frightful ;  here  a  balket 
of  differing  inftruments,  as  knives,  faws,  &:c.  And  there  a  form  with  a  thigh  arRl  leg 
ftayed,  and  the  mufcles  parted  afunder :  on  another  form  an  arm  ferved  after  the 
lame  manner.  Here  a  tray  full  of  bits  of  flelh,  for  the  more  minute  difcovery  of  the 
veins  and  nerves  ;  and  every  where  fuch  difcouniging  obje£ls.  So,  as  if  reafon  and 
the  good  of  mankind  did  not  put  men  upon  this  Itudy,  it  could  not  be  endured :  for 
inftlnct  and  nature  mod  certainly  abhors  the  employment. 

1  faw  Monfieur  Mcrrie,  a  mod  painful  and  accurate  anatomift,  and  free  and  com- 
municative perfon,  at  his  houfe  U  uc  de  la  Princeffe.  His  cabinet  confifted  of  two 
chambers  :  in  the  outward  were  great  variety  of  fkelctons  ;  alf )  entire  preparations  of 
the  nerves  ;  in  two  of  which  he  fhewed  me  the  miftake  of  Willis,  and  from  thence 
gathered,  that  ho  was  not  much  ufed  to  diffed:  with  his  own  hand.  The  pia  mater 
coating  the  fpinal  nerves  but  half  way  down  the  back  where  it  ends:  the  dura  mater 
coating  the  lowermoft  twenty  pair.  Which,  Willis,  (as  he  faidj  has  otherwife  re- 
ported. 

But  that  which  much  delighted  my  curiofity,  was  the  demonftration  of  a  blown  and 
dried  heart  of  a  foetus  ;  aUo  the  heart  of  a  tortoife. 

In  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  he  fhewed  it  quite  open,  and  he  would  have  it  that  there 
was  no  valve  to  the  foramen  ovale  ;  which  feemed  equally  open  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle to  the .  right,  as  the  contrary :  that  its  diameter  well  near  equalled  that  of  the 
aorta :  that  the  two  arteries  which  afcend  up  into  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs,  (and 
are  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonic  artery,  after  it  has  parted  with  the  canal  of  com- 
munication, which  goes  betwixt  the  pulmonic  artery,  and  the  lower  or  defcending 
branch  of  the  aorta)  both  put  together,  far  exceed,  if  not  double,  the  diameter  of 
the  aorta  itfelf. 

He  therefore,  not  without  good  reafon,  affirms,  that  of  all  the  blood  which  the  vena 
cava  pours  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  thence  in  a  foetus  forced  up  into 
the  pulmonic  artery,  a  great  part  is  carried  by  the  canal  of  communication  into  the  de- 
fcending trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  is  fo  circulated  about  the  body,  the  lungs  (as  to  that 
part)  being  wholly  flighted  :  alfo  that  of  the  two  remaining  thirds  of  the  blood,  which  is 
carried  about  the  lungs,  when  it  comes  down  the  pulmonic  vein,  that  which  cannot  be 
received  by  the  aorta,  (and  all  cannot,  becaufe  the  aorta  is  much  lefs  than  the  two 
branches  of  the  pulmonic  artery  put  together)  is  therefore  difcharged  back  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  fo  thrown  up  again  with 
the  reft  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  vena  cava.  So  that  one  part  of  the  two  re- 
maining parts  of  the  blood  is  daily  carried  about  the  body,  as  in  an  adult  foetus,  and 
a  third  part  only  circulates  in  the  lungs,  palling  by  the  body  or  grand  circulation. 

That  all  this  is  done  to  abbreviate  and  reduce  the  circulation  to  a  leffer  compafs.  Is 
certain  ;  and  fo  for  the  fame  reafon  and  end,  that  other  Icfler  circulation  of  the  liver 
is  flighted  by  the  blood,  which  returns  from  the  placenta,  by  a  canal  of  communica- 
tion betwixt  the  porta  and  the  vena  cava. 
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The  reafon  he  gives  of  this,  I  cannot  at  all  allow  of,  as  being  very  111  grounded  j 
and  therefore  I  fliall  not  trouble  my felf  to  confute,  or  fo  much  as  name  it. 

As  for  the  heart  of  the  land  tortoife,  it  was  preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  all  the 
three  ventricles  thereof  flit  and  opened ;  fo  that  I  had  not  all  the  fatisfadion  I  could 
have  wiflied  :  but  the  left  ventricle  in  this  animal  had  no  artery  belonging  to  it,  but 
did  receive  only  the  blood,  which  defcended  from  the  lungs,  and  convey  it  by  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  right  ventricle  :  that  the  third  or  middle  ventricle  was  only  an 
appendix  to  the  right,  and  had  the  pulmonic  artery  iffuing  from  it.  So  that  the  blood 
in  a  tortoife  was  in  a  manner  circulated  like  that  in  a  foetus,  through  the  body,  the 
lungs  as  it  were  or  in  good  part  flighted. 

This  thoucrht  of  Monfieur  Merrie's  has  made  a  great  breach  betwixt  Monfieur 
Verney  and  himfelf ;  for  which  reafon  I  had  not  that  freedom  of  converfation  as  I 
could  have  wiflied  with  both  of  them  j  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  may  come  good 
from  an  honeft  emulation. 

Two  Englifh  gentlemen  came  to  vifit  me,  Mr.  Bennis  and  Mr.  Probie.  They  were 
lodged  near  the  royal  garden,  where  Monfieur  Verney  dwells,  and  makes  his  anato- 
mies,  who  in  three  months  time  {hewed  ail  the  parts  of  the  body  to  them.  He  had 
for  this  purpofe  at  lead  twenty  human  bodies,  from  the  gallows,  the  chatelet,  (where 
thofe  are  expofed  who  are  found  murdered  in  the  ftreets,  which  is  a  very  common 
bufinefs  at  Paris)  and  from  the  holpitals. 

They  told  me,  Monfieur  Verney  pretended  to  fliew  them  a  valve,  which  did  hinder 
blood  from  falling  back  into  the  right  ventricle  by  the  foramen  ovale.  This  valve  they 
laid  he  compared  to  the  papillae  in  the  kidneys,  mufculous  and  flefliy :  that  if  wind 
was  blown  into  the  vena  pulmonalis,  it  did  not  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale,  but 
ftop  there,  by  reafon  of  the  valve  :  that  he  did  believe  contrary  to  Mr.  Merrie,  that 
no  blood  did  circulate  through  the  lungs  in  an  embrio. 

Again,  in  another  converfation  with  Monfieur  Merrie,  he  (hewed  me  the  blown 
heart  of  an  embrio,  and  that  of  a  girl  of  feven  years  old.  I  faw  clearly,  that  the  fliin 
of  the  fuppofed  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  was  as  it  were  fufpended  with  two  liga- 
ments :  and  that  in  the  girl's,  the  two  fides  of  the  foramen  ovale  were  drawn  one 
over  the  other,  and  fo  clofed  the  hole  ;  but  were  eafily  to  be  feparated  again  by  a 
briftle  thrufl:  betwixt  them. 

Alfo  it  feemed  to  me,  that  this  membrane  in  an  embrio  might  cover  the  foramen 
ovale,  like  the  membrana  nidans  in  a  bird's  eye,  that  is,  be  drawn  over  it,  and  fo 
hinder  the  ingrefs  of  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava,  as  often  as  the  right  auricle  beats  : 
but  the  dilating  itfelf  might  give  way  to  the  defccnding  blood  of  the  vena  pulmonalis; 
and  poflibly,  the  embrio  living  as  it  were  the  life  of  an  inleft,  can  by  this  artifice 
command  the  heart. 

I  remember  in  difcourfe  that  day  with  him,  he  told  me,  that  Monfieur  Verney  had 
an  old  cat,  and  a  young  killing  juil  born,  put  into  the  air-pump  before  the  Academic 
Royalle  de  Sciences:  that  the  cat  died  after  fixteen  pumps,  but  the  kitling  furvived 
five  hundred  pumps  ;  which  favours  in  fome  meafure  the  command  young  animals 
have  of  their  hearts. 

At  another  vifit  Monfieur  Merrie  obligingly  procured  for  me  the  heart  of  a  human 
rmbrio,  with  the  lungs  intire.  lie  tried  before  me  the  experiment  upon  blowing, 
and  alfo  fyringing  water  into  the  aorta,  both  which  filled  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  freely  came  out  at  the  vena  cava  only.  Then  he  opened  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  where  the  foramen  ovale  was  open  only  at  one  corner,  not  the  tenth  part 
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of  its  breadth  ;  and  a  membrane  drawn  over  the  reft,  which  membrane  was  fattened  to 
the  fides  quite  round.  Then  he  opened  in  the  fame  mnnnor  the  left  ventricle  and 
auricle,  and  there  it  was  evident,  that  that  membrane  which  clofed  the  hole,  had  two 
narrow  ftraps  or  mufcles  by  which  it  was  faftened  to  theoppofite  fides,  after  the  man- 
ner of  fomc  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

I  told  him  that  it  mull  follow  from  this,  that  the  foramen  ovale  was  fiiut  and  opened 
more  or  lefs,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  embryo,  according  to  the  neceffities  of  nature, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  that  was  to  pafs  :  that  it  was  probable,  that  al!  infefts  had  a 
command  of  their  hearts  (of  which  I  had  given  large  inftances*  elfewhere),  by  fome 
fuch  paflage,  which  they  could  (hut  altogether,  or  in  great  part,  as  they  had  a  mind, 
in  winter,  in  fear,  or  farting  for  want  of  food  :  that  the  fhutting  up  of  the  pallage  in 
adult  animals  was  therefore  done  in  an  inftant,  by  drawing  the  curtain  fully,  which 
could  never  be  again  drawn  back  and  opened,  becaufe  of  the  great  torrent  of  blood, 
which  now  entered  the  right  auricle,  and  flopped  it  in  that  poflure,  which  in  time 
would  altogether  lliffen  and  lofe  its  motion  of  relaxation.  As  a  hen,  when  fhe  fleeps, 
draws  over  the  membrana  nidans ;  and  likewife  when  fhe  dies,  the  fame  membrane 
covers  all  the  eye. 

Mr.  Bennis  procured  me  the  heart  of  a  human  foetus,  which  had  but  jufl  breathed  ; 
the  which  I  examined  with  Monfieur  Litre  of  Caflres  in  Languedoc,  another  very  un- 
derflanding  and  dextrous  anatomift,  and  who  teaches  fcholars  of  all  nations  the  praftice 
of  anatomy.  The  experiments  here  were  repeated  as  formerly  defcribed ;  both  wind 
and  water  pafTed  the  foramen  ovale,  both  from  the  vena  pulmonum,  and  from  the 
aorta.  That  which  I  obferved  in  this  heart  more  particularly,  wa5,  that  the  mem- 
brane or  valve  on  the  left  fide  of  the  foramen  ovale  was  Hat,  and  extended  almofh 
over  the  hole,  without  any  limbus  round  its  edges,  becaufe  it  was  nothing  but  the 
very  fubflance  of  the  auricula  finiflra  continued,  or  a  procefs  thereof;  but  on  the 
right  fide  the  vena  cava  being  joined  to  the  auricle,  it  had  a  rifing  edge  round  that 
part  of  it,  whence  it  proceeded ;  that  is,  that  the  two  faces  had  contrary  openings, 
and  being  drawn  as  it  were  one  over  the  other,  they  fhut  the  hole ;  but  not  fo 
firmly,  but  the  hole  might  be  more  or  lefs  open  all  a  man's  life.  For  thofe  two 
oval  procefTes  flicking  clofe  together  in  a  blown  and  dried  heart,  that  is  not  to  be 
much  heeded :  for  I  have  feen  them  dry  with  the  hole  open ;  but  it  has  been 
like  as  betwixt  unglued  paper,  or  as  the  urethei'S  defcend  betwixt  the  (kins  of 
the  bladder,  or  as  the  fame  happens  to  the  dudus  bilaris  in  its  infertion  into  the 
guts. 

The  fame  perfon  brought  me  the  heart  of  a  man  forty  years  old,  in  which  the 
foramen  ovale  was  as  much  open  as  in  a  foetus  new  born ;  and  the  ligaments  very  con- 
fpicuous,  which  tack  the  fides  of  the  valve  to  the  auricle,  and  go  over  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  border. 

I  was  not  better  pleafed  with  any  vifit  I  made,  than  with  that  of  F.  Plumier,  whom 
I  found  in  his  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  Minimes.  He  came  home  in  the  fieur  Ponti's 
fquadron,  and  brought  with  him  feveral  books  in  folio,  of  defigns  and  paintings  of 
plants,  birds,  fifhes,  and  infects  of  the  Wefl  Indies  ;  all  done  by  himfelf  very  accurate- 
ly. He  is  a  very  underflanding  man  in  feveral  parts  of  natural  hiRory,  but  efpecially 
in  Botanique.  He  had  been  formerly  in  America,  at  his  return  printed  at  the  king's 
charge  a  book  of  American  plants  in  folio.  This  book  was  fo  well  approved  of,  that  he 
was  fent  again  thither  at  the  king's  charge,  and  returned  after  feveral  years  wandering 
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about  the  Iflands  with  this  cargo.  He  was  more  than  once  fhipwrecked,  and  lofl;  his 
foecimens  of  all  things,  but  preferved  his  papers,  as  having  fortunately  lodged  them 
in  other  veflels ;  fo  that  the  things  themfelves  I  did  not  fee.  He  had  defigned  and 
diffecled  a  crocodile ;  one  of  the  fea  tortoifes ;  a  viper,  and  well  defcribed  the  dif- 
fections. 

His  birds  alfo  were  well  underftood,  and  very  well  painted  in  their  proper  colours. 
I  took  notice  of  three  forts  of  owls,  one  with  horns,  all  diftinft  fpecies  from  our 
European.  Several  of  the  hawk  kind  and  falcons  of  very  beautiful  plumage ;  and 
one  of  thofe,  which  was  coal  black  as  a  raven.  Alfo  (which  I  longed  to  fee)  there 
was  one  fpecies  of  the  fwallow  kind,  very  diftind  from  the  four  fpecies  we  have  in 
Europe. 

Amongd  the  fifli  there  were  two  new  fpecies  of  American  trouts,  well  known  by  the 
flediy  fin  near  the  tail. 

Amongfl:  the  infefts  there  was  a  fcolopendra  of  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  and  propor- 
tionally  broad ;  alfo  the  julus  very  elegantly  painted,  which  I  had  feen  before  in  Dr. 
Tournefort's  coUeftion. 

Alfo  a  very  large  wood-frog,  with  the  extremity  of  the  toes  webbed. 
Alfo  a  blood-red  polypus,  with  very  long  legs,  two  of  which  I  could  difcem  by 
the  draught  were  thick  acetabulated.     This,  he  told  me,  was  fo  venemous,  that  upon 
the  lead  touch,  it  would  caufe  an  infupportable  burning  pain,  which  would  lad  feveral 
hours. 

There  were  alfo  fome  few  fpecies  of  the  ferpent  and  lizard  kind. 
There  were  but  few  fliells  ;  but  amongfl:  them  there  was  a  murex,  which  dies  purple, 
with  the  fifh  as  it  exerts  itfelf  in  the  fea.  Alfo  that  land  buccinum,  which  lays  eggs 
with  hard  fhells,  and  for  bignefs,  and  fhape,  and  colour,  fcarce  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  fparrow  eggs.  And  becaufe  the  murex  and  this  buccinum  was  drawn  with  the  ani- 
mals creeping  out,  I  defired  a  copy  of  them,  which  he  freely  and  in  a  mod  obliging 
manner  granted  me.  He  defigned  the  buccinum  terreflre  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  found  it. 

Amongft  the  vaft  collection  of  plants,  I  obferved  the  torch  kind  and  ferns  were  of 
all  others  the  mod  numerous ;  of  each  of  which  there  were  an  incredible  number  of 
fpecies.  There  were  two  or  three  fpecies  of  goofeberries  and  currants ;  and  fome  fpe- 
cies of  wild  grapes ;  all  which  F.  Plumier  told  me  were  good  to  eat. 

He  told  me  thefe  drawings  would  make  ten  books,  as  big  as  thofe  he  had  pub- 
lidied  ;  and  two  books  of  animals.  He  had  been  often  at  Verfailles  to  get  them  into 
the  king's  Imprimerie,  but  as  yet  unfuccefsfully ;  but  hoped  ere  long  to  begin  the 
printing  of  them.  Note,  that  the  bookfellers  at  Paris  are  very  unwilling,  or  not 
able,  to  print  natural  hidory;  but  all  is  done  at  the  king's  charge,  and  in  his 
prcfles. 

I  vifited  Monfieur  Dacier  and  his  lady,  two  very  obliging  perfons,  and  both  of  great ' 
worth,  and  very  learned. 

I  think  our  profeflion  is  much  beholden  to  him,  for  his  late  elegant  tranflation  of 
Hippocrates  into  French,  with  learned  notes  upon  him.  I  wifh  he  may  live  to  finifh 
what  he  hath  fo  happily  begun.  I  read  over  the  two  volumes  he  has  printed  with 
great  delight. 

He  feems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
known  to  him  ;  in  which  he  errs  undoubtedly.  It  is  manifed  his  anatomy  was  rude, 
dark,  and  of  little  extent ;  but  it  is  alfo  as  manifed,  that  he  knew  very  well  the  effefl 
of  the  circulation.     As  for  example,  2  de  Dia;ta.  c.  12.     "  All  the  body,  (fays  he)  is 
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purged  by  refpiration  and  tranfpiration,  "and  what  humour  thickens,  is  fubtllized  and 
thrown  out  by  the  {\un,  and  is  called  fweat." 

Again  3.  de  Diseta.  c.  5.  fpcaking  of  a  fort  of  foul  and  impure  bodies,  he  fays  j 
"  More  is  by  labour  melted  out  of  the  flefli,  than  the  circular  motion  (of  the  blood) 
hath  purged  off.  There  are  a  great  number  of  inflances  of  this  nature."  In  converfa- 
tion  I  put  this  to  him,  which  he  avowed  was  all  he  thought. 

He  told  me  he  had  two  more  volumes  ready  for  the  prefs,  and  did  intend  not  to  give 
it  over  till  he  had  gone  through  all  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  In  which  volumes  will 
be  thefe  treatifes :  Of  Dreams:  of  Regimen  in  acute  Difeafes  :  the  Prognofticks  :  the 
Prorrhetiques  :  the  Aphorifms  :  the  Coaques. 

On  that  apliorifm  he  feemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  happy  thought,  coBanon,  fcdcruda 
purganda  flint ;  which  makes  it  of  the  fame  fenfe  with  that  other,  ft  juid  movendum  ejly 
move  in  principio, 

I  muft  needs  fay  this  for  Madame  Dacicr,  his  wife,  though  I  knew  her  by  her  writ- 
ings before  I  faw  her,  the  mofl  learned  woman  in  Europe,  and  the  true  daughter  and 
difciple  of  Tanaquil  Faber ;  yet  her  great  learning  did  not  alter  her  genteel  air  in  con- 
verfation,  or  in  the  leafl  appear  in  her  difcourfe,  which  was  eafy,  modeft,  and  nothing 
affefted. 

I  vifited  Monfieur  Morin,  one  of  the  Academic  de  Sciences,  a  man  very  curious 
in  minerals ;  of  which  he  fhewed  me  fome  from  Siam,  as  jafpers,  onyxes,  agates. 
Loadftones,  &c.  He  fliewed  me  alfo  excellent  tin  ore  from  Alface.  Alfo  from 
France,  a  great  block  of  a  fort  of  amethyft,  of  two  or  three  hundred  weight. 
Some  parts  of  it,  (for  he  had  feveral  plates  fawed  and  polifhed,)  were  very  fine, 
and  had  large  fpots  and  veins  of  a  deep  coloured  violet.  It  was  defigned  for  a 
pavement  in  marchetterie,  of  which  he  fiiewed  me  a  Carton  drawn  in  the  natural 
colours.  •       ■;  r 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  vafl  amethyft  I  had  feen  at  London,  brought  from  New 
Spain,  and  expofed  to  fale ;  it  weighed,  as  I  remember,  eleven  pound  odd  ounces ; 
and  was  mod  perfedlly  figured  both  point  and  fides,  after  the  manner  of  a  Briftol 
diamond,  or  common  rock  chryflal ;  but  this  block  here  was  rude,  and  without  any 
fhape. 

I  cannnt  fay  much  of  the  meeting  of  thefe  gentlemen  of  the  Acad.  Rayal  de  Sciences, 
there  are  but  few  of  them,  about  twelve  or  fixteen  members  j  all  penfioned  by  the  king 
in  fome  manner  or  other. 

They  endeavoured  in  the  war  time  to  have  printed  Monthly  Tranfaflions  or  Me- 
moirs after  the  manner  of  ours  in  London ;  but  could  not  carry  them  on  above  two 
volumes  or  years,  for  without  great  correl'pondence  this  can  hardly  be  done.  And 
ours  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  regifters  that  ever  was  thought  on,  to  preferve  a  vaft 
number  of  fcattered  obfervations  in  natural  hiftory,  which  otherwife  would  run  the  ha- 
zard to  be  loft,  befidesthe  account  of  learning  in  printed  books. 

I  heard  Mr.  Oldenburgh  fay,  who  began  this  noble  regifter,  that  he  held  corref- 
pondence  with  feventy  odd  perfons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thofe  be  fure  with 
others:  I  afked  him,  what  method  he  ufed  to  anfwer  fo  gi-eat  variety  of  fubjefts,  and 
fuch  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  muft  receive  weekly ;  for  1  knew  he  never  failed,  becaufe 
I  had  the  honour  of  his  correlpondence  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  told  me  he  made 
one  letter  anfwer  another,  and  that  to  be  always  frefli,  he  never  read  a  letter  before  he 
had  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ready  to  anfwer  it  forthwith,  fo  that  the  multitude  of  his  letters 
cloyed  him  not,  or  ever  lay  upon  his  hands. 
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The  Monthly  Reglfter,  or  Philofophic  Tranfacblons,  is  one  of  the  befl:  copies  which 
hath  been  printed  in  this  age ;  it  is  now  fold  for  13I.  fterling,  and  not  many  remaining 
to  be  had  of  them  neither. 

The  abbot  Bignon  is  prefident ;  nephew  to  Monfieur  Pontchartrain.  I  was  inform- 
ed by  fome  of  them,  that  they  have  this  great  advantage  to  encourage  them  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  natural  philofophy,  that  if  any  of  the  members  fliall  give  in  a  bill  of  charges 
of  any  experiment  which  he  fliall  have  made,  or  fliall  defu'e  the  impreflion  of  any 
book,  and  bring  in  the  charges  of  engraving  required  for  fuch  book,  the  prefident 
allowing  it  and  figning  it,  the  money  is  forthwith  reimburfed  by  the  king.  As 
it  was  done  in  Dr.  Turnefort's  Elements  de  Botanique,  the  cuts  of  that  book  cofl 
the  king  12000  livres.  And  the  cuts  intended,  and  now  engraving  for  another 
book  of  new  plants  found  in  his  voyages  into  Portugal  and  Spain,  will  cofl  i  ool. 
fterling. 

Alfo,  if  Monfieur  Merrie  for  example,  fhall  require  live  tortoifes  for  the  making  good 
the  experiments  about  the  heart,  they  fhall  be  brought  him,  as  many  as  he  pleafes,  at 
the  king's  charge. 

Thefe,  befides  their  penfions,  I  fay,  were  fome  of  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed ; 
but  the  war,  for  this  reafon,  has  lain  heavy  upon  the  philofophers  too. 

Mr.  Butterfield  is  a  right  hearty  honed  Englifliman,  who  has  refided  in  France  thir- 
ty-five years ;  is  a  very  excellent  artift  in  making  all  forts  of  mathematical  inftruments, 
and  works  for  the  king  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  his  work  is" fought  after 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

He  more  than  once  fhewed  me  (which  is  his  great  diverfion)  a  mighty  colledlion  of 
loadftones,  to  the  value  of  feveral  hundred  pounds  flerling. 

Some  he  had  as  hard  almoft  as  fteel,  and  others  foft  and  friable ;  yet  of  thefe  he  had 
thofe  which  were  of  as  great  virtue  as  any  of  the  hard  ;  that  of  the  equally  hard  there 
were  very  great  difference. 

He  had  one  which  weighed  naked  not  above  a  drachm,  and  would  naked  take  up  a 
drachm  and  an  half;  but  fliod  would  take  up  144  drachms  of  iron,  if  rightly  ap- 
plied, that  is,  if  the  iron  to  be  taken  up  did  firmly  and  in  a  plain  touch  alike  both  the 
feet. 

The  bed  fhod  were  thefe  that  follow : 

1.  A  flate  loadflone,  which  I  noted  not  fo  much  for  its  flrength,  but  becaufe  of  its 
peculiar  make,  being  fairly  and  diftindly  laminous  throughout,  weighing  one  ounce 
and  an  half,  dravs's  up  one  pound. 

2.  A  fmooth  loadftone,  weighing  one  drachm,  two  fcruples,  fourteen  grains,  draws 
up  eighteen  ounces,  that  is,  eighty-two  times  its  weight. 

3.  Another  fmooth  loadftone,  weighing  fixty-five  grains,  draws  up  fourteen  ounces, 
that  is,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  times  its  weight. 

It  is  furprizing  to  fee  a  loadftone  no  bigger  than  a  hazel  nut,  take  up  a  huge  bunch 
of  keys. 

We  have  a  very  large  flate  loadftone  in  the  repofitory  at  Grefliam  college,  at  leaft 
fix  inches  over ;  this  alfo  is  but  weak :  whether  the  laminje  do  fpoil  the  virtue,  as 
though  they  were  fo  many  diftindt  ftones  packed  together.  And  yet  a  loadftone  which 
takes  up,  ex.  gr.  6  pound  weight,  cut  by  the  axis  in  two  halves,  and  both  halves  fliod 
again,  will  take  up  eight  pound. 

It  is  plain,  that  experiments  are  better  made  with  a  terrella,  or  fpheric^  load- 
ftone, than  a  fquare  one  ;  and  his  way  of  capping  the  terrella  is  very  well  contrived. 

A  fquare 
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A  fquare  loadflonc  made  into  a  terrclla,  will  near  talce  up  as  much  weight  as  it  did 
before,  though  a  great  deal  of"  the  (tone  is  loft  in  the  rounding,  by  virtue  of  the  dif- 
ferent fhoeing. 

Ho  entertained  us  full  two  hours  with  experiments  neatly  contrived  about  the  efTedls 
of  the  luadltone. 

The  experiment  of  approaching  a  loadnone  to  the  fpring  of  a  watch  is  very  fine;  it 
caufes  the  balance  to  move  very  fvvift,  and  brought  yet  nearer,  to  (lop  quite  and  ceafe 
moving. 

Another  experiment  was  an  inch  bi-oad  plate  of  iron,  turned  into  a  ring  of  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  had  evidently  two  north  and  two  fouth  poles,  which  he  faid  he 
had  feen  in  a  loadftone,  and  had  contrived  this  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  working 
of  them  with  filings  of  Iteel,  drigged  upon  a  plate,  fot  upon  the  ring,  did  clearly  ma- 
nifeft  the  double  polarity. 

V  Alio  the  fufpending  of  a  needle  in  the  air,  and  a  ball  of  fteel  upon  the  point  of  it, 
by  a  thread,  which  a  weight  kept  down,  that  it  could  not  afcend  higher  than  fuch  a 
diflance  within  the  fphere  of  the  aflivity  of  the  loadflone. 

Again,  the  free  working  of  the  needle  in  water,  through  brafs,  gold,  (lone,  wood, 
or  any  thing  but  iron.  He  told  us,  he  had  a  (lone,  which  would  work  through  a 
flone  wall  of  eighteen  inches. 

Laflly,  he  demondrated  by  many  experiments,  how  the  effluvia  of  the  loadftone 
work  in  a  circle,  that  is,  what  flows  from  the  north  pole  comes  round,  and  enters  the 
fouth  pole ;  on  the  contrary,  what  flows  from  the  fouth  pole,  enters  the  north,  and  in 
its  way  puts  in  order  all  fuch  filings  of  fteel  it  tneets  with ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
difpofition  of  its  own  whirling,  and  the  circular  lines  it  keeps  in  its  flying  about  the 
loadftone.  Indeed,  it  is  pleafant  to  fee,  how  the  fteel  filings  are  difpofed  ;  and  in  their 
arrangement,  one  clearly  fees  a  perfect  image  of  the  road,  which  the  whirling  invifible 
matter  takes  in  coming  forth,  and  re-entering  the  poles  of  the  loadftone. 

He  (hewed  us  a  loadftone  fawed  off  that  piece  of  the  iron  bar,  which  held  the  ftones 
together  at  the  very  top  of  the  fteeple  of  Chartres.  This  was  a  thick  cruft  of  ruft, 
part  of  which  was  turned  into  a  ftrong  loadftone,  and  had  all  the  properties  of  a  ftone 
dug  out  of  the  mine.  Monfieur  de  la  Hire  has  printed  a  memoir  of  it ;  alfo  Monfieur 
de  Vallemont  a  treatife.  The  very  outward  ruft  had  no  magnetic  virtue,  but  the  inward 
had  a  ftrong  one,  as  to  take  up  a  third  part  more  than  its  weight  un(hod.  This  iron 
had  the  very  grain  of  a  folid  magnet,  and  the  brittlenefs  of  a  ftone. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  who  have  writ  of  this,  have  in  my  opinion  miflfed  their  purpofe, 
when  they  enquire,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  to  be  thus  turned  ;  for  it  is  certain,  all  iron 
will  in  time  go  back  into  its  mineral  nature  again,  notwithftanding  the  artifice  of  melt- 
ing and  hammering.  I  have  feen  of  thofe  hammered  Spanilli  cannon,  which  had  lain 
many  years  buried  in  the  ground,  under  the  old  fort  at  Hull  in  Yorkfliire,  which  were 
thoroughly  turned  into  brittle  iron  ftone,  or  mine  again  ;  and  would  not  own  the  load- 
ftone, no  more  than  the  reft  of  our  Englifti  iron  mine,  till  it  was  calcined,  and  then 
fliewed  itfelf  to  be  good  iron  again.  Alfo  I  have  feen  and  had  by  me,  a  piece  of  wood 
taken  out  of  Lough-Neah  in  Ireland,  which  was  not  only  good  iron  mine,  but  a  load- 
ftone too ;  fo  that  it  is  evident  nature,  in  this  fort  of  mine,  goes  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  is  generated  and  regenerated  ;  and  therefore  Monfieur  de  la  Hire  has  well  ufed 
the  term  of  vegetation  in  this  affair,  which  I  had  done  many  years  before  him,  in  my 
book  "  De  Fontibus  iVIedicis  Anglias,"  that  is,  out  of  iron  mine  will  grow  j  and  out  of 
mine,  a  loadftone ;  as  in  the  petrified  wood. 
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I  do  not  relafe  thefe  things  as  though  they  were  new  difcoverles  ;  the  world  has^long 
fince  known  them  by  the  great  induftry  of  our  mofl  learned  countryman,  Gilbert  of 
Colchefter,  to  whom  Httle  has  been  added  after  near  loo  years,  though  very:  many 
men  have  written  on  tliis  fubjeft,  and  formed  divers  hypothefes  to  folve  thefe  phoeno- 
mena.  A  Dutchman,  Mr.  Hartibeker,  one  of  the  Academie  de  Sciences,  has  pubhfn- 
ed  a  treatife  of  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  and  has  accounted  for  thefe  and 
many  more  experiments  of  this  nature,  which  he  had  fliewn  him  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
whom  he  mentions  very  honorably. 

And  yet  after  all,  the  nature  of  thefe  effluvia  are  little  known,  and  what  is  faid  by 
Des  Cartes  of  fcrew-fafliioned  particles,  and  the  invifible  channels  and  pores  and  pipes 
of  the  loadftone,  are  all  mere  fancies  without  any  foundation  in  nature.  It  is  well 
called  by  fome  a  certain  magnetic  matter,  but  what  properties  it  hath  is  little  under- 
flood.  .  '     _ 

It  is  very  (trange  to  me  that  a  little  loadftoneof  that  prodigious  force,  fhould  have  fo 
fhort  a  fphere  of  adivity,  and  not  fenfibly  to  affeft  iron  from  above  an  inch  or  two ;  and 
the  biggeft  and  flrongeft  not  above  a  foot  or  two.  We  fee  the  vortices  in  water,  how 
wide  they  work  round  about  them,  vaftly  increafing  the  circles ;  and  what  little  re- 
fiftance  the  air  can  make  to  a  body  of  that  fubtilty,  as  the  effluvia  of  the  loadftone, 
■which  can  with  eafe  penetrate  all  bodies  whatfoever,  marie,  flints,  glafs,  copper,  gold, 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  its  virtue.  Again,  we  fee  the  flame  of  a  lamp  in 
oil,  or  tallow,  or  wax,  how  Abort  it  is ;  and  how  long  and  tapering  it  is  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
If  therefore  the  magnetic  matter  was  darted  out  of  infinite  fmall  pipes,  and  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  more  fubtile  and  invifible  flame,  why  does  it  not  continue  its  courfe  in  a 
direO:  line  to  a  great  length,  but  return  fo  fuddenly  ?  We  fee  the  perfpiration  of  our 
fkins  to  rife  into  the  air,  and  continue  to  mount,  which  yet  has  but  a  weak  impulfe 
from  the  heart,  being  interrupted  and  broke  oft' when  it  comes  out  of  the  road  of  the 
blood  into  the  duftus  excretorii.  But  the  circle  of  the  magnetic  matter  is  without  any 
impulfe,  that  we  know  of,  from  the  flone ;  and  moves  in  a  double  circle,  and  with  a 
double  and  contrary  fl:ream  in  the  fame  pipes,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  animals ;  which  has  naturally  but  one  current,  and  one  road  round ; 
for  the  whole  mafs  of  velTels  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  concerned,  is  but 
one  continued  pipe. 

Until  the  nature  of  the  effluvia  is  better  known,  no  very  fatisfaftory  account  can 
be  given  of  the  mofl;  common  phcenomena  of  the  loadftone,  ex.  gr.  why  it  docs  not 
draw  to  it  all  bodies  alike  ?  Why  a  great  loadftone,  though  weak,  extends  its  virtue 
much  farther  than  a  fmall  one,  though  ftrong  ?  Why  a  loadftonecommunicates  its  vir- 
tue to  iron,  as  foon  as  it  touches  it,  nay  even  at  fome  diftance,  and  gives  it  the  proper- 
ties of  a  loadftone. 

The  truth  is,  the  earth's  being  a  great  magnet  feems  to  me  a  mere  vifion  and  fable; 
for  this  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  not  iron.  It  is  true,  iron  mine  is  the  mofl  common  of  all 
minerals,  and  found  almoft  in  all  places ;  but  it  holds  not  any  proportion  with  the  reft 
of  the  fofllls  of  the  earth  ;  and  is  not,  at  a  guefs,  as  a  mfllion  to  other  foflils.  This 
feems  evident  to  any  one,  who  has  well  confidered  the  chalky  mountains  and  clifl^s,  the 
high,  rag-ftone  mountains  and  lime-ftone  clifi's,  the  leveral  quarries  and  pits  funk  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  coal  and  lead,  &c.  how  little  iron  there  is  to  be  found  in 
comparifon  of  other  matters.  Add  to  this,  that  very  little  of  that  very  iron  mine, 
which  is  to  found  any  where,  is  magnetic,  or  capable  of  obedience  to  the  magnet,  till 
it  is  calcined.     Whence  therefore  ftiould  all  thofe  magnetic  eflluvia  arife,  which  are 
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fuppofcd  every  where  plentifully  to  encompafs  the  earth  ?  and  why  Ihould  they  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  every  where  wandering  in  the  air,  fincc  it  is  evident,  they  make  hafte  to  re- 
turn to  the  ftone,  that  emitted  them,  and  are  as  afraid  to  leave  it,  as  the  child  the  mo- 
ther before  it  can  go  ? 

Towards  the  dilcovery  of  the  nature  of  the  effluvia  of  the  loadllone,  fuch  particulars 
as  thefe,  in  my  opinion,  ought  chiefly  to  be  confidi-red,  and  profecutcd  with  all  induftry» 
The  loadltone  is  very  good,  if  not  the  bell  iron  mine  The  fole  fufion  of  the  loadftone 
turns  into  iron.  The  fire  dedroys  its  very  virtue,  and  fo  does  vitrification  iron.  Fire 
will  mal\e  iron  mine  own  the  loadftone,  and  turn  to  a  magnet.  Ruft,  (into  which  all 
iron  will  naturally  turn)  and  the  reduftion  of  iron  again  to  its  mine,  will  take  away  all 
the  magnetic  capacity  of  iron.  A  loadftone  cannot  be  made  to  alter  its  poles,  but  iron 
may  ;  nor  be  defiroyed,  but  by  the  fire.  A  great  and  long  bar  of  iron  is  naturally  a  load- 
ftone, if  held  up  perpendicularly,  and  it  changes  its  poles  at  the  pleafure  of  him  that 
holds  it:  aftrong  loadftone  loofes  much  of  its  virtue  by  touching  iron,  but  after  a  few  days 
recovers  it  again.  A  fmall  and  weak  loadftone  cannot  touch  to  give  its  virtue  to  a  great 
lump  of  iron.  A  loadftone  expofed  to  the  air  is  fpoiled  in  time.  The  deeper  the  vein 
of  iron  mine  is,  where  loadftone  is  found,  the  better  the  ftone,  and  how  far  this  holds 
true,  is  to  be  confidered  :  for  I  do  not  doubt,  but  a  very  hard  ftone  may  be  found  near 
the  day,  as  well  as  deeper.  A  ruler  or  long  plate  of  fteelis  much  better  touched  with 
the  virtue  of  the  loadftone,  than  a  plate  of  mere  iron  of  the  fame  figure ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  plate  of  iron  fticks  much  fafter  to  the  loadftone  than  a  plate  of  fteel ;  fo  as  if 
a  loadftone  draws  up  a  plate  of  fteel  of  three  ounces,  it  will  draw  up  a  plate  of  iron  of 
four  ounces  and  more.  Why  iron  faftened  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet  does  fo  vaftly  im- 
prove its  ftrength,  as  to  be  150  times  ftronger  than  when  naked. 

Since  therefore  a  loadftone  is  nothing  elfe  but  good  iron  mine,  and  may  be  turned 
into  iron  ;  and  iron  moft  enfily  and  of  itfelf  into  loadftone,  the  way  to  find  out  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  magnetic  effluvia,  feems  to  be  to  inquire  ftridly  into  the  nature  of  iron 
mine,  and  iron  it  felf ;  and  not  to  run  giddily  into  hypothefes,  before  we  are  well 
flocked  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  loadftone,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  experiments 
and  obfervations  relating  to  iron  and  its  mine,  with  all  the  differences  and  fpecies  of  them ; 
which  I  think  has  hitherto  been  little  heeded.  For  nature  will  be  her  own  interpreter, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  of  natural  philofophy. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  in  another  converfation,  told  me  he  had  obferved  loadftones,  which 
were  ftrong  without  arming  ;  and  being  armed,  had  not  that  great  advantage  by  it,  as 
one  could  have  expeded  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  there  were  others,  which  had  a  more 
incredible  virtue  when  armed,  than  they  did  promife. 

That  it  feldom  happens,  that  a  loadftone  has  as  much  virtue  in  one  of  its  poles,  as  in 
the  other ;  and  that  a  bit  of  iron  is  touched  equally  well  at  either  of  the  poles  of  one  and 
the  fame  loadftone. 

That  there  are  loadftones  which  take  up  much,  and  which  notwithftanding  are  inca- 
pable of  well  touching  iron :  fo  that  a  ftone  armed,  which  takes  up  feven  pound,  yet 
cannot  communicate  to  a  ruler  of  iron  the  virtue  of  taking  up  a  very  fmall  needle. 

That  a  loadftone  of  ten  ounces,  being  reduced  to  the  weight  of  fix  ounces  or  there- 
abouts, did  almoft  the  fame  effeft  as  before. 

I  caufed  Mr.  Butterfield  to  make  the  flate  loadftone  into  a  terrella,  and  when  fhod, 
it  was  indeed  but  of  little  force  j  but  I  obferved  its  poles  to  lie  level  with  the  lamins, 
cf  which  it  was  compofed. 

N.  B.  A  ftrong  loadftone  ought  to  have  large  irons,  and  a  weak  one  but  thin  irons ; 
fo  that  a  ftone  may  be  over-ftiod, 
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I  waited  upon  the  abbot  Droine  to  vlfit  Monfieur  Guanleres,  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
Hoftel  de  Guife.  This  gentleman  is  courtefy  itfeif,  and  one  of  the  mod  curious  and 
induftrious  pcrfons  in  Paris,  his  memoirs,  manufcripts,  paintings,  and  ftamps  are  infi- 
nite, but  the  method  in  which  he  difpofes  them,  is  very  particular  andufeful.  He  fliewed 
his  portefeuilles  in  folio,  of  red  Spanifh  leather  finely  adorned.  In  one,  for  example, 
he  had  the  general  maps  of  England  :  then  the  particular  maps  of  the  counties  :  then 
the  maps  of  I.ondon,  and  views  about  it  :  then  the  (lamps  of  all  the  particular  places 
and  buildings  of  note  about  it :  and  fo  of  all  the  cities  in  England,  and  places  and  houfes 
of  note  of  the  counties. 

In  other  book-cafes,  he  has  the  (tamps  of  the  ftatefmen  of  England,  nobility  of  both 
fexes,  foldiers,  lawyers,  divines,  phyficians,  and  men  of  diftinflion.  And  in  this  method 
he  has  all  Europe  by  themfelves. 

His  rooms  are  filled  with  the  heads  of  a  vafl:  number  of  men  of  note  in  oil  paintings 
and  miniatures  or  water-colours.  Among  the  reft,  an  original  of  King  John,  who  was 
prifoner  in  England,  which  he  greatly  values. 

He  fliewed  us  the  habits  in  limning  from  the  originals,  done  by  the  beft  mafters,  of 
all  the  kings  and  queens  and  princes  of  France,  for  many  ages  backwards.  Alfo  the  tur- 
namentsand  juftings  at  large;  and  a  thoufand  fuch  things  of  monuments. 

He  was  fo  curious,  that  he  told  me,  he  feldom  went  into  the  country  without  an  Ama- 
nuenfis,  and  a  couple  of  men  well  fivilled  in  defigning  and  painting. 

He  fliewed  us  amongft  other  curious  manufcripts,  a  capitularie  of  Charles  V.  alfo  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  golden  letters  upon  purple  vellum.  This  feemed  to  me 
to  be  later  than  that  manufcript  I  faw  at  the  abby  of  St.  Germains  ;  that  is,  the  letters 
lefs  and  more  crooked,  though  indeed,  the  letters  of  the  title  page  are  exadly  fquare. 

One  toy  I  took  notice  of,  which  was  a  colledion  of  playing  cards  for  300  years. 
The  oldeft  were  three  times  bigger  than  what  are  now  ufed,  extremely  well  limned  and 
illuminated  with  gilt  borders,  and  the  pafteboard  thick  and  firm  ;  but  there  was  not  a 
complete  fet  of  them. 

Among  the  perfons  of  diftinQion  and  fame,  I  was  defirous  to  fee  Madenioifelle  de  Scu. 
derie,  nowgi  years  of  age.  Her  mind  is  yet  vigorous,  though  her  body  is  in  ruins. 
I  confefs,  this  vifit  was  a  perfedt  mortification,  to  fee  the  fad  decays  of  nature  in  a  wo. 
man  once  fo  famous.  To  hear  her  talk,  with  her  lips  hanging  about  a  toothlefs  mouth, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  command  her  words  from  flying  abroad  at  random,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Sybil's  uttering  oracles.  Old  women  were  employed  on  this  errand,  and 
the  infant-world  thought  nothing  fo  wife  as  decayed  nature,  or  nature  quite  out  of  order, 
and  preferred  dreams  before  reafonable  and  waking  thoughts. 

She  (hewed  me  the  fkeletons  of  two  cameleons,  which  (he  had  kept  near  four  years 
alive.  In  winter  (he  lodged  them  in  cotton  ;  and  in  the  fiercefl:  weather  Ihe  put  them 
tinder  a  ball  of  copper  full  of  hot  water. 

In  her  clofet  (he  (hewed  me  an  original  of  Madame  Maintennon,  her  old  friend  and 
acquaintance,  which  (he  afhrmed  was  very  like  her :  and,  indeed  flie  was  then  very 
beautiful. 

The  marquis  d'Hopital,  one  of  the  Academie  de  Sciences,  whom  I  found  not  at 
home,  returned  my  vifit  very  obligingly.  I  had  a  long  converfation  with  him  about 
philolbphy  and  learning  ;  and  I  perceived  the  wars  had  made  them  altogether  ftrangers 
to  what  had  been  doing  in  England.  Nothing  was  more  pleafing  to  him  than  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Ifaac  Ncwton'.s  preferment,  and  that  there  were  hopes,  that  they  might  expe£k 
fomething  more  from  him :  he  exprefled  a  great  dcfire  to  have  the  whole  fet  of  the  Philo- 
fophic  Tranfaiflions  brought  over,  and  many  other  books,  which  he  named,  but  had  not 
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yet  feen.  Ha  tolj  me,  it  was  not  poiTible  for  them  to  continue  the  Monthly  Memoirs, 
as  they  had  done  for  two  years  only,  becaufe  they  were  but  very  few  in  number  of 
that  fociety,  and  had  very  little  corrcfpondence.  Indeed  I  did  inquire  once  of  fome  of 
that  body,  why  they  did  not  take  in  more,  fmce  there  were  very  many  deferving  men 
in  the  city,  as  I  initanced  in  F.  Plumier.  They  owned  he  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
body  :  but  they  avoided  to  make  a  precedent  for  the  admiffion  of  any  regulars  what- 
foever.' 

I  repaid  the  Marquis  his  vifit :  he  lives  in  a  fine  houfe,  well  furnifhed  :  the  garden 
pretty,  with  neat  trelliage,  wrought  with  arches  and  other  ornaments. 

He  exprefled  a  great  defire  to  fee  England,  and  converfe  with  our  mathematicans, 
whofe  works  he  coveted  above  all  things,  and  had  ordered  all  to  be  brought  him  over. 

His  lady  alfo  is  very  well  ftudied  in  the  mathematics,  and  makes  one  of  the  learned 
ladies  in  Paris;  of  which  number  are  Mad.  Dacier,  the  Duchefs  of  Main,  Mad.  Scuderie, 
Mad.  de  Vicubourg,  Mad  d'Efpernon  the  daughter,  Mad.  Pref.  de  Ferrand,  and  others, 
whofe  names  I  have  forgot. 

I  bought  the  works  of  Pere  Pezaron,  a  Bernardin,  now  Abbot  de  Charmoyfe  near 
Rheims.  This  is  a  very  learned  and  difmterefted  author,  and  by  his  free  way  of  writing 
has  got  him  enemies  amongfl:  the  regular  clergy.  The  books  I  bought  were  his  "  Anti- 
quities or  Account  of  Time  ;"  "  The  Defence  of  it  againfl:  Two  Monks  j"  "  An  Eflay 
or. Commentary  upon  the  Prophets ;"  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Gofpel." 

He  is  now  upon  giving  us  the  "  Origin  of  Nations,"  where  he  will  fhew,  that  Greek 
and  Latin  too  came  from  the  Celtique  or  Bas-breton ;  of  which  country  he  is.  He  told 
me  he  had  eight  hundred  Greek  words  perfedl  Celtique.  I  fettled  a  corrcfpondence 
betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Ed.  Floid  ;  which  he  moft  readily  granted,  and  which  he  faid  he 
had  long  coveted. 

Monfieur  Spanheim,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh  at 
Paris,  told  me,  that  the  King  of  France's  colleftion  of  medals  is  far  the  bed  in  Europe, 
or  that  ever  was  made.  Having  the  opportunity  of  difcourfmg  him  often,  hisfick  lady 
being  my  patient,  I  inquired  more  particularly  of  him,  what  he  had  feen  of  Palmyra,  of 
Zenobia,  Oedenatus,  Vabalathus.  He  defired  a  memoir  of  me,  which  I  gave  hitn,  of 
what  I  would  have  him  fearch  for  in  the  king's  cabinet,  and  promifed  me  all  the  fatisfac  - 
tion  he  could  give  me  in  that  affair. 

I  told  him  I  had  met  with  nothing  yet,  but  a  fair  buflo  in  white  marble  of  Zenobia, 
in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Baudelot ;  which  was  part  of  Monf.  Thevenot's  coUeftion  of  mar- 
bles from  the  Eafl. 

I  was  to  wait  on  Monf.  Vaillant  at  his  apartment  in  the  Arfenal.  I  found  only  his 
fon  at  home,  who  very  civilly  entertained  me ;  and  (hewed  me  a  book  in  quarto  of  his 
fathers  of  Greek  Medals,  near  printed  off;  but  without  cuts.  The  title  was  "Nummi 
Grffici  Imperatorum  ;"  he  goes  down  no  lower  than  to  Claudius  Gothicus.  He  has 
added  a  large  appendix,  with  references  to  all  the  raoft  remarkable  heads  about  the  cities 
and  the  people. 

I  left  a  memoir  vvith  his  fon ;  and  in  a  fecond  vifit,  I  found  the  old  gentleman  at 
home,  very  bufy  in  his  flower  garden  ;  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

He  told  me,  as  to  the  memoir  I  had  left,  he  had  never  feen  any  coins  of  Oedenatus  ; 
yet  he  had  very  lately  parted  with  one  of  Zenobia  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  As  for  Va- 
balathus, he  had  feen  fome  of  him  in  brafs  ;  and  one  he  had  in  filver,  which  he  very 
obligingly  made  me  a  prefent  of  j  and  that  this  was  the  gnly  filver  coin  he  had  ever  met 
with  of  him, 
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This  is  his  reading  of  it. 

VABALATHUS.  V.  G.  R.  IMP.  R. 

Vices  gerens  Imperii  Romatii. 
Les  autres  y  lifent  mal.  YCRIMOR. 

He  gave  me  alfo  the  flamps  of  the  heads  of  Zenobia  and  Vabalathus,  done  from  the 
king's  medals.  Thefe  were  defigned  for  a  fliort  hiftory  of  all  the  emperors  and  em- 
preffes,  which  he  has  by  him  written  in  French,  but  not  publiftied.  Nothing  could 
be  more  civil  and  frank  than  this  gentleman,  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  bell  medalift  in 
Europe  :  he  told  me  he  had  made  twelve  voyages  all  over  Europe  and  Afia  minor  on 
purpofe.  That  he  had  feen  and  defcribed  the  contents  of  more  cabinets,  than  any  man 
ever  did  before  him  ;  atid  it  is  evident  by  his  works,  that  he  has  made  good  ufe  of  them. 
I  had  a  vifit  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  tutor  to  my  Lord  Lome,  a  very  learned  and 
curious  man  in  books.  I  aiked  him  (knowing  him  to  have  been  lately  at  Rome") 
very  particularly  about  the  papers  of  MonCeur  d'Azout.  He  told  me  that  he  faw 
him  not  above  half  a  year  before  he  died,  and  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  and  faw  him  for  a  twelvemonth  very  often.  That  he  told  him  that  he  had  about 
eighty  difficult  paffages  in  Vitruvius,  which  he  had  commented  and  explained  ;  and  the 
correftion  of  a  great  number  of  errata  in  the  text.  Alfo  that  upon  Julius  Frontinus 
(though  that  was  a  much  lefs  book)  he  had  much  more  to  fay,  than  he  had  upon  Vitru- 
vius,    What  is  become  of  his  papers  I  could  not  learn  from  him,  nor  any  in  Paris. 

Monfieur  d'Azout  was  very  curious  and  underftanding  in  architedure ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  was  feventeen  years  in  Italy  by  times  ;  I  do  remember,  when  he  was  in  Eng- 
land about  fourteen  years  ago,  he  fhewed  me  the  defign  of  feveral  of  our  buildings 
drawn  by  himfelf ;  but  of  that  of  the  banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  he  expreffed  him- 
felf  in  very  extraordinary  terms,  telling  me,  it  was  the  mod  regular  and  moll  finifhed 
piece  of  modern  workmanlhip  he  had  feen  on  this  fide  the  Alps,  that  he  could  not  enough 
praife  it :  that  Inigo  Jones,  the  architeft,  had  a  true  relilh  of  what  was  noble  in  that  art. 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  private  houfes,  and  to  vifit  the  public  libraries ;  and  with 
them  fuch  perfons,  as  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  the  hiftory  of  learning. 

Monfieur  I'Abbe  Drouine  came  to  vifit  me  at  my  lodgings.  I  returned  the  vifit  the 
next  day  at  his  apartment  in  the  College  de  Boncourt.  He  had  four  or  five  little  rooms 
well  furnifhed  with  books  ;  in  the  biggefl:  he  had  a  colleflion  of  catalogues  of  books,  and 
of  all  fuch,  who  had  wrote  the  accounts  of  authors  ;  above  3000  in  all  languages. 
He  told  me,  he  had  ftudied  the  Hiftory  of  Books  with  the  utmoft  application  eighteen 
vears,  and  had  brought  his  memoirs  into  a  good  method  ;  that  he  had  thoughts  of  print- 
ing the  firft  tome  this  year,  which  would  be  of  the  moil  ancient  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin  •  that  he  intended  to  continue  them  throughout  all  the  fucceeding  ages  down  to  our 
times  ;  which  he  faid  he  had  performed  in  good  part. 

He  fhewed  me  the  Catalogue  of  authors  in  four  very  thick  folio's  ;  alphabetically  dif- 
pofedby  family  names,  under  fome  fuch  title  as  this  :  '■'•Index  alphabeticus  omnium  Scrip- 
torim,  cujufcitnqiiefacultatis,temporis  Is' lingua.     Thofe  came  to  about  150,000. 

He  alfo  (hewed  me  his  alphabetic  memoirs  in  flieets  of  the  authors  and  books  they  had 
■wrote,  and  in  great  forwardnefs.  And  laftly,  the  Chronological  Catalogue,  in  which 
form  he  intends  to  print  the  whole. 

He  is  a  very  civil  and  well  tempered  perfon,  very  learned  and  curious,  and  of  a  mid- 
dle age,  fit  to  continue  and  finifh  fuch  a  laborious  work.  I  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him 
for  his  frequent  vifits. 

I  was 
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I  was  to  wait  on  Monfieur  Gurnier,  one  of  the  heirs  of  Monfieur  Thevenot,  to  fee  the 
remains  of  thut  famous  man's  library.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Oriental  MS3.  yet 
unfold. 

He  {hewed  me  the  MS.  of  Abulfeda,  with  its  Latin  verfion,  done  by  Monfieur  The. 
venot ;  and  the  matrices  and  forms  of  Arabic  letters,  which  he  had,  at  his  own  charge, 
caufed  to  be  cut  for  the  printing  of  certain  proper  names  in  it. 

He  went  ordefigned  to  go  into  England  and  Holland  to  get  it  printed,  but  was  called 
back  by  Monfieur  Louvois's  order  to  print  it  in  France  at  the  king's  charge  ;  but  the 
late  wars  coming  on,  it  was  fet  afide,  and  is  like  to  be  fo  ;  for  he  was  turned  out  of  his 
place  of  library-keeper  to  the  king,  and  died  in  difgrace. 

Thofe  great  number  of  Oriental  books  he  had  mod  from  his  nephew,  whom  he  fent 
abroad  for  that  purpofe,  and  who  died  in  his  travels. 

This  man  was,  as  it  were,  the  founder  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  was  in  his 
own  nature  very  liberal,  and  gave  penfions  to  many  fcholars. 

Amongft  other  things  I  faw  there  a  large  didionary  or  grammar  of  the  Algonquia 
tongue,  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Weft-Indies.  The  fugitive  jefuit,  who  wrote  it,  dwelled 
among  them  twenty  years.  Here  I  alfo  faw  a  hiftory,  with  large  and  accurate  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  quadrupeds  of  that  part  of  the  Weft-Indies  by  the  fame  author. 

As  for  the  papers  of  Swammerdam,  which  indeed  were  the  things  I  moft  coveted  to 
fee,  they  were  much  beneath  my  expetlation,  not  anfwering  the  printed  catalogue  of 
Thevenot,  p.  239.  There  were  indeed  fome  correftions  of  the  figures  of  his  general 
Hiftory  of  Infedls,  and  fome  additions,  as  though  he  intended  another  edition  of  that 
book. 

Alfo  towards  a  particular  hiftory,  there  were  fome  fmall  treatifes,  or  rather  fome  fi- 
gures only  of  the  tadpole.  Again,  figures  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  a  certain  day 
butterfly ;  of  the  afilus  ;  of  the  fcuttle  filh  ;  of  the  Scarabseus  Naficornis  ;  and  fome 
confiderable  number  of  fnails,  as  well  naked,  as  fluviatil,  and  fea  dilTefted  ;  at  leall 
figured  with  their  bodies  exerted,  and  fome  of  their  bowels  extracied  ;  and  which  feem- 
ed  to  me  to  be  well  underftood  and  delineated.  There  were  two  or  three  ftiched  books 
in  Dutch  of  four  or  five  fheets  apiece,  belonging  to  thofe  plates  or  figures-  But  the 
gentleman  would  not  part  with  any  of  them,  becaufe,  he  faid,  they  had  been  fecured  by 
the  abbot  Bignon,  for  the  King's  ufe.  However,  all  thefe  I  judge  were  worth  printings 
when  it  fliall  pleafe  that  fociety  to  do  it. 

Laftly,  I  faw  in  his  cuftody  a  fair  MS.  of  Michael  Servetus,  with  a  treatife  at  the  end 
of  it,  which,  as  he  faid,  was  never  publiftied  j  being  a  comparifon  of  the  Jewifh  and 
Chriftian  law,  its  juftice  and  charity. 

Monf.  I'Abbe  de  Brillac,  almoner  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  very  obligingly  offered  to 
carry  me  to  the  king's  library  ;  but  I  civilly  declined  It,  for  I  had  been  told,  it  was  better 
to  make  vifits  by  one's  felf :  for  no  ftranger  but  was  very  welcome  at  all  times  ;  not 
only  on  the  days  it  was  publicly  open,  as  it  is  upon  Tuefdays  and  Fridays. 

Monf.  Clement,  the  deputy  library  keeper,  made  us  welcome,  and  invited  us  to  come 
again,  and  fpend  a  whole  day  with  him.  He  made  me  in  particular  a  very  great  com- 
pliment, as  a  confiderable  beuefadtor  to  that  place,  ftiewing  me  moft  of  the  books,  and 
the  names  of  the  reft,  I  had  pubHfhed  in  Latin  ;  and  (hewed  a  great  fatisfadion,  that  he 
had  got  the  Synopfis  Conchyliorum,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  bound  very  elegantly. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  very  forry  to  fee  it  there,  and  wondered  how  he  came  by  it ;  for 
it  was,  1  aflured  him,  but  a  very  imperfeft  trial  of  the  plates,  which  I  had  difpofed  of 
to  fome  few  friends  only,  till  I  Ihould  be  able  to  clofe  and  finKh  the  defign  ;  which  I 
.nov/  had  done  to  my  power,  and  would  redeem  that  book  with  a  better  copy  at  my  re- 
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turn  into  England  :  the  fame  promife  I  renewed  to  the  abbs  Louvois,  the  library  keeper, 
at  his  own  inftance,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.  Tlie  reader  will  pardon 
me  the  vanity,  if  I  tell  him,  that  this  book  was  no  inconfiderable  prefent,  even  for  fo 
great  a  prince,  as  the  King  of  France;  for  that  befides  the  time  that  it  took  me  up  (ten 
years  at  leafl)  at  leifure  hours,  to  difpofe,  methodife  and  figure  this  part  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  it  could  not  have  been  performed  by  any  perfon  elfe  for  lefs  than  2oocl.  fterling; 
of  which  fum  yet  a  great  fliare  it  ftood  me  in,  out  of  my  private  purfe.  This  young 
gentleman  is  brother  to  Monfieur  Barbefieux,  intendant  of  the  affairs  of  war  ;  he  takes 
great  care  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  fludies,  and  for  that  purpofe  has  two  of  the  Sorbone 
conflantly  with  him  to  inftruct  him.  He  lives  great,  and  has  a  houfe,  which  joins  upon 
the  king's  library,  of  which  he  is  keeper.  We  were  entertained  by  him  with  all  the 
civihty  imaginable,  and  freedom  of  converfation. 

This  library  is  now  placed  in  a  private  houfe,  and  taken  out  of  the  Louvre,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  removed  to  the  Place  de  Vendofme,  where  one  fide  of  that  magnificent 
fquare  is  defigned  for  it.  in  the  mean  time  it  is  here  mod  commodioufly  difpofed  into 
twenty-two  rooms;  fourteen  above  flairs,  and  eight  below  and  above.  Thofe  below 
are  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and  the  fhelves  are  wired,  to  fecure  them.  Above  are  the 
books  of  philofophy  and  human  learning  ;  and  it  is  in  thofe  rooms  only  the  promifcuous 
crowd  are  admitted  twice  a  week.  In  the  middle  rooms,  which  makes  the  great  body 
of  the  Hbrary,  are,  for  example,  catalogues  of  books  ;  hiflories  in  one  of  England  and 
Holland  ;  in  another  the  hiftories  of  France  and  Germany ;  in  another  the  hiftories  of 
Italy,  Spain,  &c.  in  another  bibles  of  all  forts,  and  the  interpretations ;  in  another  Greek 
MSS.  in  another  Latin  MSS.  in  another  the  civil  and  municipal  laws  of  all  nations  j 
in  another  the  original  papers  of  the  ftate  ;  in  another  flamps,  where,  by  the  by,  the 
king  had  the  coUeftion  of  Monf.  MaroUes  to  divert  him,  in  one  of  his  fickneffes,  bought 
in  at  a  vaft  fum.  The  catalogue  alone  of  thefe  ftamps,  no  bigger  than  two  fmall  alma- 
nacks, coft  me  fourteen  livres ;  fo  much  ftrangers  are  impofed  upon  by  the  crafty 
bookfellers  of  Rue  St.  Jacques ;  but  it  is  not  in  France  alone  where  people  are  made  to 
pay  for  their  humour. 

They  have  two  indexes  of  this  library ;  one  relating  to  the  matter  and  contents  of 
books ;  and  another  index  of  authors,  wherein  are  all  the  works  they  have  of  them, 
and  the  titles  of  all  likewife  that  they  know  of,  that  are  wanting,  with  an  aflerifm  to 
fuch  in  the  margin  ;  which  is  well  done,  that  they  may  know  what  they  have  to  buy 
in.  It  is  indeed  a  vaft  colleftion,  and  worthy  fo  great  a  prince.  This  library  confiftsat 
leaft  of  fifty  thoufand  volumes  of  printed  books ;  and  fifteen  thoufand  MSS.  in  all  lan- 
guages. 

They  work  daily  and  hard  at  the  catalogue,  which  they  intend  to  print ;  I  faw  ten 
thick  folio's  of  it,  fairly  tranfcribed  for  the  prefs.  It  is  difpofed  according  to  the  fubje£t 
matter  of  the  books,  as  the  bibles  and  expofitors,  hiftorians,  philofophers,  &c.  They 
purpofe  to  put  it  into  the  prefs  this  year,  and  to  finifh  it  within  a  twelvemonth. 

In  the  king's  library  I  was  fliewn  an  ancient  Greek  MS.  of  Diofcorides,  wrote  in  a  fort 
of  thin  or  narrow  capitals,  with  the  plants  painted  in  water-colours  ;  but  the  firft  book 
was  wholly  wanting,  and  therefore  the  animals  not  there,  which  yet  was  what  I  mod 
defired  to  fee;  for  there  are  fome  things  relating  to  them,  which  we  are  at  this  day  in 
great  doubt  of;  and  it  would  have  been  fome  fatisfadion  to  have  feen  by  the  pidures, 
what  the  middle  ages,  at  lealt,  had  thought  of  them. 

In  the  fame  room  alfo  we  were  fhcwn  the  epiflles ;  which  was  one  part  of  the  fame 
MS.  which  we  have  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  gofpels  only.  Beza  was  polTefTed  of 
ours,  from  whom  we  had  it.     It  is  written  in  fquare  capitals,  and  very  Ihort  lines,  and 
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much  worn  out  in  many  places.     This  comes  much  fliort  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  at  St. 
James's  for  beauty  and  antiquity. 

There  was  another  MS.  of  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  was  but  of  late  difcover- 
ed  ;  a  very  fair  volume  in  a  large  folio.  This  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  back,  and  had 
been  fhufllcd  and  bounil  up  again ;  and  another  book  overwritten  in  a  fmall  modern 
Greek  hand,  about  150  years  ago.  The  firft  writing  was  turned  fo  pale  that  they  took 
no  pains  to  rub  it  out.  One  of  the  library  keepers  obferving  this,  hath  reduced  it  again 
by  paging  it  a-new  ;  and  with  a  little  heeding  it  is  yet  very  legible.  The  letter  is  as  fair 
a  fquare  capital  as  any  I  have  feen.  There  are  fome  interpolations  very  notorious,  as 
about  the  defcent  of  the  fick  man  into  the  pool  of  Belhefda  ;  which  I  fuppofe  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  induftrious  and  learned  collator. 

I  obferved  the  China  manufcripts  which  father  Bcauvais  brought  this  year  as  a  prefent 
to  the  king.  They  are  about  forty-four  packs  of  fmiiU  books,  of  a  long  quai'to  fafliion, 
put  up  in  loofe  covers  of  a  purple  fatin  glued  on  palleboard  ;  of  natural  hillory,  of  dic- 
tionaries relating  to  the  expofition  of  their  charafters.  Sec. 

The  king  had  a  fet  much  of  the  fame  before  in  white  fatin,  with  their  titles. 

Here  alfo  I  faw  the  third  decad  of  Livy,  a  large  quarto  in  vellum,  without  diftinc- 
tion  of  words  in  fair  large  capitals.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Monfieur  Baluze  to  be  j  ico 
years  old. 

Yet  the  manufcript  of  Prudentius  Hymnes,  which  was  alfo  fhewed  us,  is  a  much  fairer 
letter,  and  therefore  thought  to  be  older  by  one  century  at  leaft. 

Here  alfo  I  faw  a  famous  Latin  roll  or  volume,  written  on  ^Egyptian  paper,  intitled, 
Charfa  Pknaria  Securitatis,  taken  the  38th  year  of  Juftian  ;  it  is  fairly  engraved  and 
interpreted  letter  by  letter  upon  copper  by  Monfieur  Thevenot.  I  faw  the  print  thereof : 
it  is  wrote  long-ways  the  roll  and  not  crofs,  in  three  columns :  the  column  in  the 
middle  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  two  end  columns.  The  roll  is  not  above  a  foot 
broad. 

They  fhewed  us  alfo  in  this  houfe  the  apartment  of  Monfieur  Huygens,  which  was 
very  noble,  and  well  for  air,  upon  the  garden  :  but  here  he  fell  melancholy,  and  died 
of  it  in  Holland.  He  fhewed  the  firft  tokens  of  it  by  playing  with  a  tame  fparrow,  and 
negleding  his  mathematic  fchemes.  It  is  certain,  life  and  health  of  body  and  mind  are 
not  to  be  preferved,  but  by  the  relaxation  and  unbending  the  mind  by  innocent  diver- 
fions.  For  lleep  is  nothing  elfe  that  I  know  of,  but  the  giving  up  the  reins,  and  letting 
nature  to  3.0.  alone,  and  to  put  her  in  full  poffefTion  of  the  body.  We  have  a  convincing 
inftance  of  this,  in  being  in  bed  awake.  No  man  can  lie  ftill  fcarce  three  minutes 
without  turning  ;  and  if  it  come  not  prefently  upon  us,  we  muft  turn  again  and  again, 
and  at  length  we  become  fo  intolerably  weary,  that  our  bed  is  a  very  rack  to  u?. 
"Whereas,  if  we  chance  to  fall  afleep,  though  we  lie  in  one  and  the  fame  pofture  feven 
hours,  we  fliall  wake  frefh  and  without  pain,  as  though  the  body  did  not  weigh  at  all 
upon  itfelf  in  ileep.  It  is  certain,  the  nerves  and  mufcles  are  in  little  or  no  tenfion  in 
fleep  ;  but  when  we  are  awake,  are  always  flretched  and  comprefTed,  whence  weari- 
nefs :  which,  if  upon  our  feet  or  fitting,  we  are  not  fenfible  of,  becaufe  we  remove 
quick  and  with  eafe,  and  of  courfe  ;  but  laid,  we  foon  find  ourfelves  very  uneafy,  till 
we  change  the  pofture. 

But  this  is  not  all  in  the  king's  library  :  there  are  other  things  to  be  feen,  viz.  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  ancient  Roman  and  Egyptian  antiquities;  as  lamps,  pateras,  and 
other  veflfels  belonging  to  the  facrlfices ;  a  filtrum  or  Egyptian  rattle  with  three  loofe  and 
running  wires  crofs  it. 

F  2  Amongfl 
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Amongifl  the  great  variety  of  Egyptian  idols,  there  was  one  betwixt  two  and  three 
feet  long  of  black  touch-ftone,  with  hieroglyphics  engraven  down  before.  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  grain  of  this  ftone  ;  and  at  my  return,  having  had  the  honour  of 
a  paper  from  Mr.  Molyneux  from  Dublin,  giving  an  account  of  the  vaft  and  flupen- 
dous  natural  pillars  to  be  feen  in  Ireland,  fome  of  them  of  fifty  feet  high,  and  thick  in 
proportion,  and  that  the  flones  or  joints,  which  conftitute  thefe  pillars,  are  of  the  Lapis 
Lydius,  or  B?faltes  kind,  having  feen  one  of  the  joints  at  Grefliam  college,  I  eafily  agree 
with  him  ;  but  much  admire  that  the  pebble  kind  fhould  produce  fuch  regular  figures  ; 
which  is  certainly  the  very  hardefl;  ftone  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  which  no  tool  of 
ours  will  cut. 

This  alfo  is  another  inftance  (the  carved  obelifks  being  one)  of  the  different  make 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Egyptian  chifels,  of  which,  and  of  the  retrieving  the  ancient  temper 
of  fteel,  I  have  pubWhed  a  difcourfe  in  the  Ph.  Tranfadions  fome  years  ago. 

I  Ihould  have  had  more  fatisfaftion  in  this  kind,  had  I  met  with  what  I  earneftly  fought 
for,  the  Egyptian!  tombs,  which  were  a  long  time  in  the  garden  of  Monfieur  Valentine 
at  Paris ;  but  were  unluckily  fent  away  to  hh  houfe  at  Tours,  not  long  before  our 
coming  to  Paris.  One  of  thefe  tombs  is  faid  to  be  of  black  touch-ftone,  to  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  higher  Egypt,  and  to  be  full  of  hieroglyphics.  Of  this  in  particular 
Kircher  has  written. 

There  is  in  this  colleftion  a  large  piece  of  tin  ore  from  England,  very  curious  ;  it  has 
on  one  fide  of  it  a  great  number  of  fair  and  large  opaque  cryftals  of  tin,  fhining  like  po- 
liced fteel.  The  planes  of  thofe  cryftals  I  could  not  eafily  reckon  ;  but  fure  I  am, 
having  with  care  exafliined  all  the  ftone  cryftals  I  could  meet  with,  both  precious  and 
more  common,  and  alfo  the  cryftals  of  all  foffil  falts,  I  never  before  obferved  that  figure 
in  any  of  them,  but  believe  them  of  a  peculiar  nature,  proper  to  tin  oar.  I  call  them 
cryftals,  though  opaque,  becaufe  angular  and  of  one  conftant  figure. 

I  was  at  the  college  of  Clermont  with  Pere  Hardouin  ;  he  ftjewed  me  the  library  with 
great  civility ;  it  confifts  of  two  long  galleries ;  the  galleries  are  well  furniftied  with 
books,  having  lights  only  on  one  fide,  and  the  windows  are  not  over  large  ;  with  tables 
under  each  light,  very  commodioufly  placed  for  writing  and  reading.  Alfo  certain 
clofets  for  manufcripts,  and  others  for  forbidden  books.  In  this  he  ftievved  me  a  great 
colleftion  of  Janfenius's  original  letters.  In  the  other  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  pro- 
phets, of  Eufebius's  own  hand  writing ;  it  was  in  capitals,  but  of  a  different  character 
from  any  I  had  feen:  the  letters  very  ereft,  but  fomething  thinner,  and  not  fo  fquare. 

Alfo  a  vulgar  Latin  in  capitals,  very  ancient. 

I  told  him  I  was  well  pleafed  with  his  Pliny  in  ufum  Delphini ;  and  that  it  was  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  nation  to  have  laboured  more  particularly  upon  that  author ; 
Dalechampius  firft,  then  Salma/lus's  Exercitaiiones  PUniana  ;  and  laftly,  this'his  moft  ele- 
gant edition. 

The  books  are  well  difpofed  under  gih  titles,  as  Medici  in  folio,  and  over  againft  them, 
where  the  windows  will  permit,  the  Medici  in  quarto :  in  the  other  gallery  runs  a  ba- 
luftrade,  within  which  are  placed  the  oftavo's  and  twelves. 

At  one  end  of  the  upper  gallery  is  a  very  large  tableau,  an  orignal  of  Nicolo,  of  the 
maffacre  of  Agamemnon  ;  in  it  there  is  this  commendable,  that  in  fuch  a  horrid  fury, 
and  fuch  variety  of  murders  in  half  naked  figures,  no  one  indecent  pofture  is  to  be 
feen. 

Pere  Hardouin  feemed  to  doubt  of  the  Infcription  of  Palmyra  put  out  by  M.  Spon ; 
that  the  Greek  was  faulty,  and  the  Syriac  very  queftionable.     I  told  him  we  had  had  it 
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lately  copied,  carefully  and  truly  by  one  at  Rome  ;  which  took  away  his  objeftion  of 
the  multiplicity  of  letters. 

Both  he  and  Valiant  agreed,  that  they  had  never  feen  any  medal  of  Oedenatus. 
He  very  obligingly  anfwered  my  memoir  about  Palmyra,  Zenobia,  ani  Vabalathus, 
with  a  tranfcript  of  all  the  coins  he  had  feen,  and  had  in  his  poff  (Tion  :  which  follows  : 

Nummi  Zenobia. 

CEnTlMIA  ZHNOBIA  CEB.   R.  Spes.  cji  apud  Se^mnum,^.  62. 

Oeilcnati  7iullum  i-idi,  nijt  apiid  Occonan,  indium  ludntyreinun. 

Vabalatbi  apud  Com.  Foucalt,  rci  araria  ac  jiidkiari6&  Prafc^ttm  in  Neitjiria  inferiore. 

A.  K  A.  aOM.  ATPHyVIANcC.  CEB.  capite  laureato.  Sub  ipfum  AurcUani  mentum  llUra 

L.  abfque  anni  numero. 
R.  ATT.  EPMIAC  O^K^khK^OC  kBYmOr.  capite  radiato. 
AVT.  K.  A.  A.  AtPHaIANOC  CEB.  capite  laureato.  L.  A. 
R.  AVT.  EPMIAC.  OtABAaAqOC.  AqH.  capite  diademate  L.  A. 
AVT.  K,  a.  a.  AyPHaIANOC.  CEB.  capite  laureato.  L.  B. 
K.  AVr.  EPMIAC.  OtABAaAqOC.  AgHNOt.  capite  diademate.  L.  E. 
IMP.  C.  AURELIANVS  AVG.  capite  radiato. 
R.  VABALATHVS  VCRIMPR.  alii  male   VCRIMOR.  fic  olim.   interpretatus  fum. 

Vice  Cffifaris,  redor  itnperii  Romani. 
IMP.  C.  VHABALATHVS  AVG-  capite  radiato. 
R.  VICTORIA  AVG.  viHoria  gejlat palmam  l^  coronam. 

The  library  of  the  Grand  Jefuits,  near  the  gate  St.  Antoine,  is  a  very  fair  gallery  of 
gre?.t  length  and  breadth,  and  well  furniflied  with  books,  on  the  very  top  of  the  houfe. 
They  find,  that  books  keep  much  drier  and  fweeter  there,  than  in  lower  rooms,  befides 
the  advantage  of  a  clear  fky-light. 

P.  Daniel  is  library  keeper,  and  was  very  civil  to  me  ;  he  fhewed  me  a  letter,  which 
he  haujuft  then  received  from  Monfieur  Huetius,  the  learned  bifhop  of  d'Auranches 
near  Mont  St.  Michael's  in  Normandy  ;  wherein  he  told  him,  that  having  lately  received 
the  catalogues  of  books  printed  in  Holland  and  England  during  the  war;  he  found,  that 
learning  was  much  alike  at  a  kind  of  ftand  in  Holland  and  1- ranee  ;  but,  that  it  had  yet 
life  and  vigour  in  England,  which  he  rejoiced  at. 

And,  indeed,  I  had  had  the  f;ime  thought  from  more  of  the  French  before.  Even 
the  Jefuits  themfelves  will  be  little  confidered,  if  learning  fall  into  negleft  and  difgrace. 
Oratory  ceai'ed  with  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  ;  and  io  will  all  forts  of  learning  with. 
out  emulation  and  rewards. 

He  fhewed  me  P.  de  ly  Chaife's  cabinet  of  medals. 

Alfo  a  veftal  of  copper  found  at  Dee  in  the  country  of  le  Foreft. 

Alfo  a  very  intire  loaf  or  Roman  ten  pound  weight  of  red  copper,  on  which  was  in- 
fcribed  Dea.  Sec.  P.  X. 

Alfo  a  fquare  Hone  urn,  or  fmall  tomb,  well  carved  and  infcribed 

D.    M. 

SVLPICIO 

NOTO.     ADESTE 

hVPERL 

I  faw  the  choir  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  altar  near  the  lower  end  of 
it}  in  which  pofition  alfo  I  remember  to  have  feen  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  St.  John's 

^  church 
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cliurcii  at  Lyons  ;  both  plain  tables,  Monf.  I'Abbe  de  Villiers,  who  has  an  apartment 
in  the  convent,  a  learned  man,  went  with  me,  and  to  the  library  alfo  ;  which  is  two 
large  galleries  well  furnidied;  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  a  large  clofet  of  nianufcripts; 
alfo  another  armoir  in  the  great  library,  \shere  the  molt  ancient  manufcripts  are  kept, 
yet  with  more  care.  In  this  I  faw  the  pfalter,  as  it  is  believed,  oi  St.  Germain,  who 
lived  in  the  fixth  century ;  it  is  certainly  very  ancient  ;  being  a  large  quarto  of  fmc 
purple  velluni,  and  on  it  are  wrote  the  pfalms  in  large  capital  letters,  with  commas  or 
points.     The  letters  feem  to  have  been  of  fdver  ;  and  the  great  initial  capitals  of  gold. 

They  fliewed  alfo  a  pfalter  in  the  fliort  notes  of  Tyro,  Tullius's  Libertus  ;  wiili  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  ufe  of  fuch  fliort  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the  manufcript ;  it 
was  wrote  very  fair  on  vellum,  w  ith  red  ink,  as  1  remember. 

The  codicils  or  waxen  table  books  of  the  ancients  j  which  were  thin  cedar  boards 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  five  broad,  fix  or  eight  of  them  glued  together  by 
Ihreds  of  parchment  :  the  rims  were  a  little  raifed,  with  a  flat  and  broad  border,  the 
better  to  preferve  the  black  wax,  which  was  fpread  over  them.  I  faw  more  of  thefe  af- 
terwards in  the  king's  library  ;  and  by  the  letter  it  is  manifeff,  they  were  in  ufe  much 
later  than  I  could  have  imagined.  This  was  in  Latin,  and  I  could  read  here  and  there 
a  word,  for  the  ground  was  much  torn  up,  as  Pro  dtiobiis  Falconibus,  Is'c.  The  ffyle  or 
fteel  pen  had  cut  through  in  many  places  ;  fo  that  with  a  good  eye-glafs  I  could  fee  the 
board  bare.  I  take  this  pafte  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  the  etchers  in  copper  ufe  at 
this  day  to  cover  their  plates  with,  to  defend  from  the  aqua-fortis ;  which  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  bitumen  and  bee's  wax. 

Here  alfo  1  faw  a  manufcript  of  three  or  four  leaves  written  upon  true  Egyptian  paper, 
in  which  with  an  eye-glafs  it  was  eafy  to  difcern,  how  the  flags  were  difpofed,  length- 
ways and  acrofs  one  over  another.  The  letters  which  remained,  which  were  but  icw, 
were  large  and  fair  iquare  capitals.  This  fragment  I  take  to  be  the  moft  ancient  writing 
they  have. 

I  vifited  in  this  convent,  at  his  chamber  Pere  Mabillon,  who  has  fo  well  deferved  of 
the  commonwealth  of  learning  by  his  writings,  and  particularly  that  excellent  book 
De  Re  Diptomaticd  ;  he  feemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  natured  and  free-hearted  man  ; 
and  was  very  well  plcafed  to  hear,  that  our  catalogue  of  Knglifli  manufcripts  was  fo  for- 
ward  in  the  prefs  at  Oxford.  He  thankfully  owned  the  favour  of  the  Cotton  library  ; 
and  was  very  forry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Bernard's  death,  of  whom  he  fpoke  very  kindly  ;  but 
he  expreffed  a  wonderful  efteem  for  Dr.  Gale,  the  Dean  of  York. 

In  another  converfation  I  had  with  P.  Mabillon,  (for.  he  was  my  neighbour,  and  I 
was  often  with  him)  telling  him  the  account  we  had  brought  us  of  Palmyra,  and  the 
trails  that  were  written  of  it,  and  that  moi'e  was  intended  to  be  publiflied  about  it  :  he 
was  much  concerned,  that  thofe  accounts,  which  were  pure  matters  of  learning  in 
general,  were  v\  rilten  in  Englilli  ;  and  he  told  me,  he  was  afraid  it  migh  be  with  us, 
as  it  was  with  them,  fincethey  cultivated  their  own  language  fo  much,  they  began  to 
negleft  the  ancient  tongues,  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

He  fhewed  me  certain  figures  not  ill  taken  with  red  chalk,  of  fome  very  ancient 
monuments  oblcrved  by  fome  of  the  fathers  of  ihcir  order  ;  one  of  which  was  prefent 
in  the  chamber,  upon  the  mountain  of  Framond  near  Salme,  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  that  traft  of  the  mountain,  called  la  Vague,  betwixt  Alface  and  Lorraine.  There 
were  great  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Thcfe  figures,  which  the  fathers  Ihewed  me, 
were  about  twelve  n  all ;  but  five  or  fix  of  them  were  of  Mercury  ;  a  cock  at  his  foot ; 
a  chlamys  knotted  upon  the  riglit  flKuilder,  hanging  at  his  back  ;  his  hair  laid  in 
curls  about  uis  face,  and  tied  with  a  ribband,  whole  two  ends  might  be  feen  on  the 
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top  of  his  head,  like  horns ;  a  caduceus  in  his  hand,  which  was  very  differently  repre- 
fented  in  all  the  figures  of  him  ;  fonietimes  held  up,  other  times  the  point  refling 
at  his  feet  ;  fometimes  the  fnakes  were  twilled  about  a  flick  ;  and  again  in  others 
without  one,  or  the  defigner  had  taken  no  notice  of  it  ;  fometimes  the  tail  of  the  fcr- 
pent  fpread  and  flying  about,  and  again  in  others  clofe  twifted  with  many  braids ;  a 
girdle  came  round  the  bottom  of  his  belly,  and  which  had  in  the  middle  of  it  two 
rings,  one  faflcned  to  the  other,  and  hanging  betwixt  his  legs.  Thefe  many  Itatues 
of  Mercury  in  a  French  country  are  a  confirmation  of  what  Caifar  fays  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gauls,  in  his  fixth  book,  Dcum  niaxime  Mercurhan  colunt :  hujus  fiint  plurima 
fimulacra. 

There  were  fome  few  Roman  letters  on  fomc  of  them,  which  were  lb  imperfed;, 
that  I  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

The  library  of  St.  Genevieve  is  a  very  large  and  fair  gallery,  upon  the  very  top  of 
the  houfe,  well  flored  with  books  on  both  fides  up  to  the  top,  and  kept  in  cafes  wired 
w^ith  brafs  ;  which  is  a  good  fecurity,    andhinders  not  the  books  from  being  feen. 

Alfoit  is  adorned  with  fair  bufto's  of  the  ancient  men  of  learning. 

The  mufeum  is  a  little  clofet  on  the  fide  of  this  galler)'  ;  of  which  there  is  a  book 
lately  publiflied  :  I  faw  in  it  very  little  of  natural  hiltory,  that  was  remarkable.  They 
keep  half  a  dozen  joints  of  a  large  cornu  ammonis,  which  they  (hew  as  a  rarity.  But 
it  is  well  ftored  with  ancient  idols,  and  facrificing  vefTels,  lacrymatoirs,  pateras,  flrigils; 
alfo  ancient  weights  and  meafures ;  coins,  and  particularly  the  As,  and  its  firil  and  lat- 
ter divifions. 

There  we  faw  an  ancient  A?,  with  Etrufcan  letters  of  a  kind  of  red  copper;  the  let- 
ters feem  to  bea-kin  to  the  old  Greek  charafters.  Thefe  are  tjie  capital  letters  about 
the  coin  going  round,  and  bringing  every  letter  before  you. 

As  quofi  Ms :  this  is  very  real'onable  ;  for  before  the  Greeks  had  invented  double 
letters,  the  Romans  were  fkilled  in  their  writing.  So  Vitruvius*  tells  us  yErugo  was 
in  the  Etrufcan  tongue  called  Eruca.  Whence  undoubtedly  by  tranflation  the  com- 
mon caterpillar  had  its  name,  from  its  bluenefs  ;  which  alfo  is  an  evidence,  that  the 
Tufcan  writing  was  in  the  old  Greek  charafter. 

But  nothing  pleafed  me  more  than  to  have  feen  the  remains  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
noble  Pierefc.  the  greateR  and  heartieft  Maecenas,  to  his  power,  of  learned  men  of  any 
of  this  age. 

Amongit  the  firft  and  very  old  brafs  Roman  coins  there  was  a  fextans,  with  a  cadu- 
ceus of  Mercury  on  one  fide,  and  a  fcallop  flielion  the  other  ;  probably,  becaufe  they 
might  have  at  firft  had  the  ufe  of  fliell  money,  as  fome  parts  of  both  the  Indies  and 
Africa  have  at  this  day,  till  Mercury,  whole  emblem  that  flaff  is,  taught  them  the  ufe 
of  metallic  money. 

Alfo  in  this  cabinet  are  wet  meafures,  as  the  ancient  congius,  of  which  they  have 
an  old  one,  and  an  exaft  copy  of  that  of  the  capitol  ;  alfo  a  fextarius,  and  a  quarta- 
rius.  Now  the  congius  containing  120  ounces;  the  fextarius  20  ounces;  the  he- 
mina  ten  ounces  ;  the  quartarius  five  ounces.  I  doubt  not,  but  the  cyathus,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  aforefaid  divifion,  held  two  ounces  and  an  half;  which  is  the  meafure,  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  old  phyfic  authors,  and  of  fo  great  concern  in  dofcs. 

In  that  Etrufcan  as  before- mentioned,  one  cap  coifs  or  covers  the  double  head  of 
Janus.  I  faw  an  ancient  ftatue  of  Mercury  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  King's  li- 
brary in  Paris,  where  Mercury  has  upon  his  head  a  long  cap  doubled,  or  laid  double 

.    •  De  Architeft.  1.  7.  c.  2.  Ed.  Barbari. 
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upon  his  head,  as  though  there  were  fome  affinity  betwixt  thofe  two  inventors  of  trade, 
arts  and  learning. 

Here  alfo  we  faw  the  fteel  dyes  of  the  Paduan  brothers,  by  which  they  ftamped  and 
falfified  the  bed  ancient  medals  fo  well,  that  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  but  by 
putting  them  into  thofe  moulds ;  which  makes  them  very  valuable,  there  being  loo 
and  more  of  them,  and  are  prifed  at  1 0,000  crown.  They  (lamped  upon  old  medals 
whereby  the  cheat  was  the  greater ;  for  by  this  means  they  were  of  the  ancient 
metal,  had  the  green  coat,  and  the  fame  ragged  edges. 

I  faw  a  pifture  here  of  about  fix  inches  over,  finely  painted  in  Mofaic,  the  very  little 
fquares  were  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the  whole  appeared  like  the  fineft 
hatchings  in  ftamps;  yet  by  the  application  of  a  good  eye-glafs,  I  could  readily  diftinguilh 
the  fquares  of  all  colours,  as  in  other  Mofaics.  This  fort  of  painting  had  a  very  admi- 
rable effeft,  befides  the  duration. 

Here  was  alfo  the  leg  of  a  mummy  well  preferved,  the  toes  only  bare,  black  and 
finning  as  pitch  :  the  bandage  was  very  curious,  and  was  difpofed  in  oblique  circles, 
deculTated  ;  but  the  filleting  very  narrow.  I  told  the  father,  that  it  was  ftill  flefii ; 
and  that  mummy  therefore  in  Venice  treacle  did  break  lent,  if  given  at  that  time  :  he 
anfwered,  he  did  not  believe  it :  I  told  him  how  he  fhould  be  convinced,  viz.  if  that 
leg  was  kept  a  good  while  in  a  damp  cellar,  it  would  yield  and  ftink  like  very  carrion, 
though  it  was  at  leaft  3000  years  old  ;  which  thing  happened  to  one  in  London,  fo 
carelefsly  laid  by. 

There  was  one  thing  very  curious,  and  that  was  an  ancient  writing  inftrument  of 
thick  and  firong  filver-wire,  wound  up  like  a  hollow  bottom  or  fcrew  ;  with  both  the 
ends  pointing  one  way,  and  at  adiftance  ;  fo  that  a  man  might  eafily  put  his  fore-finger 
betwixt  the  two  points,  and  the  fcrew  fills  the  ball  of  his  hand.  One  of  the  points  was 
the  point  of  a  bodkin,  which  was  to  write  on  waxed  tables  :  the  other  point  was  made 
very  artificially,  like  the  head  and  upper  beak  of  a  cock,  and  the  point  divided  in 
two,  juft  like  our  fleel-pens ;  from  whence  undoubtedly  the  moderns  had  their  pat- 
terns ;  which  are  now  made  alfo  of  fine  filver  and  gold,  or  princes  metal ;  all  which 
yet  want  a  fpring,  and  are  therefore  not  fo  ufeful  as  of  fteel,  or  a  quill :  but  a  quili 
foon  fpoils.  Steel  is  undoubtedly  the  befl:,  and  if  you  ufe  China  ink,  the  moft  lafting 
of  all  inks,  it  never  rufts  the  pen,  but  rather  prefervesit  with  a  kind  of  varnifli,  which 
dries  upon  it,  though  you  take  no  care  in  wiping  of  it. 

I  faw  the  library  of  the  late  Monfieur  Colbert,  that  great  patron  of  learning.  The 
gallery,  wherein  the  printed  books  are  kept,  is  a  ground-room,  with  windows  on  one 
fide  only,  along  a  fine  garden.  It  is  the  neateft  library  in  Paris,  very  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  furnilhed.  At  the  apper  end  is  a  fair  room,  wherein  the  papers  of 
flate  are  kept  ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  ad minifl ration  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  his 
own  accounts,  when  he  was  in  employment.  Thefe  make  up  many  hundred  folios, 
finely  bound  in  red  maroquin  and  gilt. 

The  manufcript  library  is  above-flairs,  in  three  rooms,  and  is  the  choiceft  of  that 
kind  in  Paris:  It  contains  6610  volumes.  The  catalogue  of  them  Monfieur  Baluze 
fliewed  me  ;  which  he  faid  was  defigned  fliortly  for  the  prefs. 

lie  fliewed  me  many  rare  books,  Carolus  Calvus's  bible,  a  vafl  folio  in  vellum, 
and  his  prayer  book  or  hours,  all  writ  in  gold  letters. 

Alfo  the  Miffa  Beati  Rhenani,  whereof  all  the  copies  were  burnt  but  four.  The 
original  deed  of  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Roin.m  church  at  Florence,  the  Re- 
galia agreed  upon  at  Lyons,  and  many  others,  u  hich  I  have  forgot. 

I  faw  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  manufcript,  but  what  had  the  marks  of  the  Goths 
upon  them:  that  is,  the  letters  maimed,  and  confequcntly  not  very  ancient. 

He 
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He  fheweJ  us  Scrvlcto's  book,  for  which  he  was  burnt  nt  Geneva ;  which  coft 
Monfieur  Colbert  at  an  autlion  in  England  twenty- five  crowns.  The  title  is,  De  Trinitatis 
Erroribus  Libri  7.  per  Michaekm  Scrvcto  alias  Reves  ab  Aragonia  Hifpanum  153 1  •  I  had 
forgot  the  particular  place  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  mea- 
tioned  :  but  he  told  me  very  civilly,  I  {hould  have  it  tranfcribed  at  any  time. 

We  told  him,  we  came  to  fee  him  as  well  as  the  library  :  he  replied,  it  was  his  hap 
to  have  more  reputation  than  merit.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  but  very  cheerful,  and 
of  a  quick  wit. 

He  complained  much  of  the  refufal  of  the  Emperor's  people  concerning  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  Vienna,  in  order  to  the  publication  of  the  capitulaires;  for  he  faid,  letters 
were  never  at  war  :  that  for  his  part  he  had  mod  willingly  given  leave  for  at  leall:  twen- 
ty-four manufcripts  to  be  collated  for  Dr.  Mill's  edition  of  the  New  Teilament. 

The  library  of  the  Sorbonne  is  a  very  long  and  large  gallery,  reafonably  well  ftored 
with  books ;  no  catalogue  printed. 

Amongfl:  the  manufcripts,  they  (hew,  Titus  Livy  in  French,  upon  vellum,  in  a  very 
large  folio,  bound  in  two  books :  the  firft  is  almofl:  throughout  illuminated  with  very 
fine  miniatures.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  King  John,  by  Peter  Berchorius  :  and 
in  the  title  page  is  a  very  curious  defign  of  that  king  receiving  the  prefent  from  the 
author  of  the  tranfiation. 

Amongfl  the  illuminations  and  ornamental  pidlures  in  the  margin,  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  of  a  brafs  cannon  fired,  well  painted,  with  two  large  arms  or  gudgeons  one  on 
each  fide  near  the  touch-hole  ;   which  evinces  cannon  to  have  been  in  ufe  at  that  time. 

This  manufcript  confirms  the  lofs  of  Titus  Livy,  and  that  it  was  deficient  in  that 
age,  as  to  what  is  now  wanting,  there  being  nothing  more  in  this  than  what  is  in  the 
printed  copy.  This  was  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  to  the  library  ;  who  in  a  man- 
ner re-built  the  whole  college,  and  beautified  it  as  it  is.  His  tomb  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  quire,  before  the  great  altar,  in  white  marble  ;  and  is  for  plainnefs  and  exquifite 
performance,  the  befl  thing  of  that  kind  I  ever  faw. 

I  faw  the  library  of  St.  Viclor  :  this  moft  ancient  convent  is  the  bed  feated  of  any 
in  Paris  ;  has  very  large  gardens,  with  (hady  walks,  well  kept.  The  library  is  a  fair 
and  large  gallery  :  it  is.  open  three  days  a  week,  and  has  a  range  of  double  delks  quite 
through  the  middle  of  it,  with  feats  and  conveniencies  of  writing  for  forty  or  fifty  people. 

The  catalogue  was  not  finifhed,  nor  intended  to  be  printed ;  which  yet  I  think  is 
always  neceffary  in  all  corporations,  for  check  of  lofs  of  books,  for  the  ufe  of  ftran- 
gers,  for  benefadlions- 

In  a  part  of  it,  at  the  upper  end,  are  kept  the  manufcripts;  they  are  faid  to  be  3000; 
which,  though  not  very  ancient,  have  yet  been  found  very  ufeful  for  the  moft  correct 
editions  of  many  authors.  This  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  rooms  that  can  be  feen,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  profpeft,  and  the  quiet  and  freedom  from  noife  in  the  middle  of  fo  great 
a  city. 

In  this  convent  is  very  prettily  lodged,  in  an  outward  court,  Monfieur  Morin,  ano- 
ther phyfician  of  that  name.  In  his  apartment,  he  hath  a  large  and  excellent  collec- 
tion  of  phyfic  books  and  natural  hiflory.  He  faluted  me  with  the  greateft  kindnefs 
imaginable  ;  and  at  firft  word,  aflied  me,  if  there  was  any  more  of  Sir  Francis  Wil- 
Joughby's  works  printed  befides  his  hiftory  of  fifhes,  and  that  other  of  birds ;  both 
which  he  had.  He  had  in  another  room  a  well  ftored  mufasum  of  natural  hiftory, 
of  all  forts,  and  of  comparative  anatomies  :  a  cabinet  of  Ihells,  another  of  feeds, 
among  which  were  fome  from  China  ;  variety  of  fkeletons,  &c. 
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I  faw  the  Celeftinp.  The  library  is  an  upper  gallery,  very  pleafant,  and  plentifully 
furnifhed  with  book?.  This  is  a  very  fine  convent ;  with  the  nobleft  Dortoire,  hav- 
ing open  galleries  round  :  alfo,  very  large  gardens,  with  alleys  and  fhady  groves  ;  and 
divers  kitchen-gardens,  well  cultivated.  Alfo  a  vineyard  of  white-wine  grapes,  well 
kept ;  which  is  the  only  thing  of  that  kind  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Here  I  alfo  faw  the  clofet  or  cell  of  P.  Hochereau  ;  who  had  a  very  choice  collec- 
tion of  original  paintings,  of  very  many  of  the  bcfl  mafters  :  amongft  the  reft,  I 
took  notice  of  the  originals  of  Rambrant,  excellent  pieces.  St.  Peter  and  the  cock : 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour :  and,  the  maflacre  of  the  innocents.  His  colouring  is 
not  to  be  imitated :  his  invention  great  and  natural,  and  the  defign  mod  correft. 

I  was  to  vifit  Pere  Mallebranche  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  :  they  h've  very  neatly 
together  in  a  kind  of  community,  but  under  no  rule  :  he  was  very  handfomely  lodged, 
in  a  room  well  furnifhed  :  he  is  a  very  tall,  lean  man,  of  a  ready  wit  and- cheerful 
■converfation. 

After  an  hour's  difcourfe,  he  carried  me  into  the  public  library  of  the  houfe  :  a  fair 
gallery  well  lighted,  and  well  furnifhed  with  books  ;  with  an  apartment  at  the  upper 
end  for  manufcripts,  where  were  many  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Amongft  the  reft,  the 
library-keeper  fhewed  us  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  which  Morin  made  ufe.  It 
feemed  to  me  to  be  much  later  than  that  of  Sir  John  Cotton's  library  with  us,  becaufe 
it  was  of  a  much  fmaller  letter,  and  more  broken  in  the  writing,  which  was  all  I  am 
capable  to  judge  by. 

They  were  bufy  in  reforming  the  difpofition  of  the  library  ;  and  making  a  good  cata- 
logue,  according  to  the  method  of  the  late  archbifhop  of  Rheims  ;  and  which  I  liked 
■well  of,  they  had  drawn  out  fome  hundreds  of  books,  and  expofed  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  library,  upon  a  long  table,  for  fale,  as  being  duplicates ;  and  from  the  fale 
of  them  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  what  they  wanted. 

The  books  which  were  written  by  proteltants,  I  obferved,  they  were  locked  up  in 
wire  cafes,  not  to  be  come  at  without  particular  leave. 

The  freedom  and  nature  of  this  order  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  heard  of  a  certain 
tich  and  learned  man,  Monfieur  Pinet,  of  the  law;  who  put  himfelf  at  length  into 
religion,  as  they  Hiy,  amongft  the  fathers  ;  but  firft  perfuaded  his  cook  to  do  fo  too ; 
for  he  was  refolved  not  to  quit  his  good  foups,  and  fuch  difhes  as  he  liked,  whatever 
became  of  his  penance  and  retirement.  This  compliment  the  elegant  and  learned 
Monfieur  Pelctiei",  in  Monfieur  Colbert's  place.  Comptroller  General  of  the  Finances 
made  his  guefts  at  his  country-houfe  near  Choify,  having  voluntarily  quitted  all  his 
employments  at  court :  he  faid,  he  referved  his  cook,  though  he  retrenched  the  reft 
of  his  retinue  ;  they  might  therefore  expeft  a  flehder  philofopher's  dinner,  though  well 
drcft. 

It  is  wonderful  to  confider  how  moft  of  the  reft  of  the  orders  abufe  themfelves  for 
God's  fake,  as  they  call  it.  Hunger  and  ill  diet  not  only  deftroys  a  man's  health,  but 
maugre  all  his  devotion,  put  him  out  of  humour,  and  makes  him  repine  and  envy  the 
reft  of  mankind  :  and  well  if  it  do  not  make  him  alfo  curfe  in  his  heart  his  maker; 
Job  is  not  every  man's  roll  to  aft.  The  original  and  rife  of  natural  philofophy  and 
phyfic  was  to  invent  a  more  wholefome  and  better  food,  than  the  beafts  have,  and  to 
eat  bread  and  fitfh  inftead  of  herbs  and  corn  ;  to  drink  wine  inftead  of  water ;  thofe 
and  a  thoufand  other  things  were  the  bleflings  of  phyfick,  and  ftill  the  good  manage- 
ment of  thcfe  things,  both  in  health  and  ficknefs,  are  under  the  diredions  of  the  phy- 
ficians.     Now  for  a  fort  of  melancholy  and  wilful  men,  to  renounce  thefe  comforts, 
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and  dcflroy  ther  healths,  and  all  this  upon  a  pretended  principle  of  religion  and  de- 
votion, feems  to  me,  I  confcfs,  great  ingratitude  to  God  the  author  of  it. 

Indeed  I  heartily  pitied  F.  P.  an  induftrious  honefl  man,  after  his  return  from  fhe 
Indies,  who  was  nothing  but  (kin  and  bone  j  and  yet  by  the  rules  of  his  order  he 
could  not  eat  any  thing  that  was  wholefome  and  proper  for  his  cure;  nothing  but  a 
little  flimy  nafty  filh  and  herbs :  and  though  he  took,  as  he  told  me,  hypocochoana 
five  limes,  it  had  no  effeft  upon  him.  It  is  true,  I  never  heard  him  complain  j  but 
what  will  not  blind  prejudice  do  againfl;  all  the  reafon  of  mankind ! 

I  know  feme  of  thefe  men  have  been  ufeful  to  mankind  by  their  fludies  ;  but  the 
very  fame  men  would  have  been  much  more,  had  they  ftaid  with  their  neighbours, 
and  taught  the  world  by  their  converfation  and  example  ;  wifdom,  andjuflice,  and  in- 
nocence, and  temperance,  which  they  highly  pretend  to,  are  not  things  to  be  hid  in 
corners,  but  to  be  brought  forth  to  inftrucl  and  adorn  the  age  we  live  in :  to  abandon 
the  world,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life  and  health,  is  (let  them  fay  what  they 
pleafe)  the  height  of  chagrin,  and  not  religion. 

There  were  Ibme  other  public  libraries  I  faw,  as  that  of  the  Grands  Auguftins, 
College  Mazarin,  College  Navarre,  and  a  great  many  n^ore  I  did  not  fee  for  want  of 
an  opportunity  ;  but  there  is  nothing  particular  I  remember  about  them. 

There  is  fuch  a  paflion  of  fetting  up  for  libraries,  that  books  are  come  to  moft  un- 
reafonable  rates. 

I  paid  to  Aniffon  thirty-fix  livres  for  Nizoleus ;  twenty  livres  for  the  two  fmall 
quartos  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Academic  de  Sciences,  that  is,  as  I  may  fay,  for  two 
years  philofophic  tranfadion  ;  for  they  began  thofe  monthly  memoirs  in  imitation  of 
ours, ,  out  of  the  regifters  of  the  academy,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  them  above 
two  years. 

As  to  ftamps,  I  had  a  mind  to  have  bought  a  complete  fet  of  Melans,  that  in- 
comparable mafter ;  but  I  was  afked  200  livres,  and  twelve  excepted,  which  might 
amount  to  as  much  more ;  for  fome  of  his  gravings  in  oftavo  done  at  Rome,  they 
alked  me  a  piftole  a-piece  ;  and  for  the  head  of  Jullinianus  a  louis ;  which  yet  is  his 
mafter-piece. 

I  was  at  an  au£i:ion  of  books  in  the  Rue  St.  Jaques,  where  were  about  forty  or  fifty- 
people,  moll:  abbots  and  monks.  The  books  were  fold  with  a  great  deal  of  trifling 
and  delay  as  with  us,  and  very  dear ;  for  Hifpania  illujirata  And.  Sciotti,  of  the 
Frankfort  edition,  from  twenty  livres,  at  which  it  was  fet,  they  bid  up  by  little  and  little 
to  thirty  fix  livres  ;  at  which  it  was  fold.  The  next  was  a  catalogue  of  French  books 
in  thin  fol.  in  an  old  parchment  cover  by  De  la  Croix  de  Maine,  eight  livres.  And  fo 
I  left  them  to  Ihift  it  amongft  themfelves. 

After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  public  libraries,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  their 
happinefs,  to  have  them  fo  well  fecured  from  fire  ;  it  being  one  of  the  perfedions  of 
this  city  to  be  fo  built  and  furnifhed,  as  not  to  have  fuffered  by  it  thefe  many  ages ; 
and,  indeed,  1  cannot  fee  how  malice  itfelf  could  deRroy  them,  for  the  houfes  here  are 
all  built  of  (tone,  walls,  floors,  ftaircafes  and  all,  fome  few  rooms  excepted;  no  wainfcotj 
woolen  orfilk  hangings,  which  cannot  be  fired  without  giving  notice  by  the  intolerable 
flench,  and  the  fupply  of  much  fuel.  It  is  well  for  us  in  London,  that  there  are  veiy 
few  public  libraries,  and  thofe  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  and  that  the  great  number  of 
books  are  diitributed  into  a  thoufand  hands,  (no  country  in  Europe  can  compare  to  us 
for  private  libraries)  for  if  they  were  together  in  fuch  vail:  quantities  as  in  Paris,  learn- 
ing would  run  the  hazard  of  daily  fuftering.  Here  with  us,  methinks,  every  man 
that  goes  to  bed,  when  afleep,  lies  like  a  dead  Roman  upon  a  funeral  pile,   dreading 
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fome  unexpefted  apotheofis ;  for  all  is  combuflible  about  him,  and  the  paint  of  the  deal 
boards  may  ferve  for  incenfe,  the  quicker  to  burn  them  to  afhes. 

In  the  next  place  I  wiil  account  for  what  I  faw,  that  feemed  to  me  fmgular  and  new 
in  the  improvement  of  arts,  or  wanting  in  our  country. 

I  faw  the  pottery  of  Sc.  Cloud,  ■with  which  I  was  marvelloufly  well  pleafed,  for  I 
confefs  I  could  not  difcinguifh  betwixt  the  pots  made  there,  and  the  fmelt  china  ware 
I  ever  faw.  It  will,  I  know,  be  eafily  granted  me,  that  the  paintings  may  be  better 
defigned  and  finiflied,  (as  indeed  it  was)  becaufe  our  men  are  far  better  mafters  in  that 
art  than  the  Chinefe  ;  but  the  glazing  came  not  in  the  leall  behind  theirs,  not  for  white- 
nefs,  nor  the  fmoothnefs  of  running  without  bubbles ;  again,  the  inward  fubdance 
and  matter  of  the  pots  was  to  me  the  very  fame,  hard  and  firm  as  marble,  and  the 
felf  fame  grain,  on  this  fide  vitrification.  Farther,  the  tranfparency  of  the  pots  the  very 
fame. 

I  faw  them  alfo  in  the  mould,  undried,  and  before  the  painting  and  glazing  was  ap« 
plied,  they  were  as  white  as  chalk,  and  melted  upon  the  tongue  like  raw  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  and  felt  betwixt  the  teeth  foft  like  that,  and  very  little  gritty  ;  fo  that  I  doubt  not, 
but  they  are  made  of  that  very  clay. 

As  to  the  temper  of  the  clay,  the  man  freely  owned  to  me,  it  was  three  or  four  times 
well  beaten  and  wet,  before  it  was  put  to  work  on  the  wheel ;  but  I  believe  it  muft  firll 
be  melted  in  fair  water,  and  carefully  drawn  off,  that  the  heavieft  part  may  firft  fink ; 
which  alfo  may  be  proper  for  coarfer  works. 

That  it  required  two,  and  fometimes  three  or  four  fires  to  bake  it,  to  that  height  we 
faw  it  in  the  molt  finifhed  pots  ;  nay  fome  of  them  had  had  1 1  fires. 

I  did  not  expefl  to  have  found  it  in  this  perfeftion,  but  imagined  this  might  have  ar- 
rived at  the  Gomron  ware;  which  is  indeed  little  elfe  but  a  total  vitrification;  but  I 
found  it  far  otherwife,  and  very  furprizing,  and  which  I  account  part  of  the  felicity  of 
the  age  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  the  Chinefe  in  their  finefl:  art. 

As  for  the  red  ware  of  china,  that  has  been,  and  is  done  in  England,  to  a  far  greater 
perfeftion  than  in  China,  we  having  as  good  materials,  viz.  the  foft  hsematites,  and 
far  better  artifis  in  pottery.  But  in  this  particular  we  are  beholden  to  two  Dutchmen-, 
brothers,  who  wrought  in  Staffordfhire,  (as  I  have  been  told)  and  were  not  long  fince 
at  Hammerfmith. 

They  fold  thefe  pots  at  St.  Cloud  at  exceflive  rates ;  and  for  their  ordinary  chocolate 
cups  aiked  crowns  a-piece.  They  had  arrived  at  the  burning  on  Gold  in  neat  chequer 
works.     He  had  fold  fome  furnitures  of  tea  tables  at  400  livres  a  fet. 

There  was  no  moulding  or  model  of  China  ware,  which  they  had  not  imitated  ;  and 
had  added  many  fancies  of  their  own,  which  had  their  good  effefts,  and  appeared  very 
beautiful. 

Monfieur  Morin  in  converfation  told  me,  that  they  kept  their  fand  as  a  fecret  to 
themfclves;  but  this  could  not  be  for  other  purpofes  than  colouring;  alio  he  faid  they 
ufed  fait  of  kelp  in  the  compofition,  and  made  a  thing  not  unhke  frit  for  glafs,  to  be 
wrought  up  with  white  clay ;  neither  could   this  be,  for  I  did  not  taile  it  in  the  raw 

pots. 

The  ingenuous  maftcr  told  me,  he  had  been  twenty-five  ycare  about  the  experiment, 
but  had  not  attained  it  fully  till  within  this  three  years.  I  and  other  gentlemen  brought 
over  of  thefe  pots  with  us. 

The  glafs-houfe  out  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  well  deferves  feeing  ;  but  I  did  lament 
the  foundcry  was  no  longer  there,  but  removed  to  Chcrborne  in  Normandy  for  cheap- 
nefs  of  fuel.     It  is  certainly  a  mofl  confiderable  addition  to  the  glafs- making.     For  1 

faw 
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faw  here  one  looking-glafs  foiled  and  finiflied,  eighty-eight  inches  long,  and  forty-eight 
broad,  and  yet  but  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  I  think  could  never  be  effcfted 
by  the  blaft  of  any  man  ;  but  I  fuppofe  to  be  run  or  caft  upon  fand,  as  lead  is  j  which 
yet,  I  confefs,  the  toughnefs  of  glafs  metal  makes  very  much  againft. 

There  they  are  poliflied ;  which  employs  daily  fix  hundred  men,  and  they  hope  in 
a  little  time  to  employ  one  thoufand  in  feveral  galleries.  In  the  lower  they  grind  the 
coarfe  glafs  with  a  fand-ftone,  the  very  fame  they  pave  the  flreets  in  Paris  ;  of  which 
broken  they  have  great  heaps  in  the  courts  of  the  work-houfes  :  this  flone  is  beat  to 
powder,  and  fifted  through  a  fine  tamis.  In  the  upper  gallery,  where  they  polifh  and 
give  the  laft  hand,  they  work  in  three  rows,  and  two  men  at  a  plate,  with  ruddle  or 
powdered  hjematites  in  water. 

The  glafles  are  fet  fad  in  white  putty,  upon  flat  tables  of  flone,  fawcd  thin  for  that 
purpofe.  The  grinding  of  the  edges  and  borders  is  very  troublefome,  and  odious  for 
the  horrid  grating  noife  it  makes,  and  which  cannot  be  endured  to  one  that  is  not  ufed 
to  it ;  and  yet  by  long  cuftom  thefe  fellows  are  fo  eafy  with  it,  that  they  difcourfe 
together  as  though  nothing  were.  This  is  done  below,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
red. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  the  joint  labour  of  fo  many  men  upon  one  fubjeft.  This 
has  made  glafs  for  coaches  very  cheap  and  common  ;  fo  that  even  many  of  the  fiacres 
or  hackneys,  and  all  the  remifes  have  one  large  glafs  before. 

Amongfl  the  bioux  made  at  Paris,  a  great  quantity  of  artificial  pearl  is  to  be  had, 
of  divers  forts  ;  but  the  befl  are  thofe  which  are  made  of  the  fcales  of  bleaks.  Thefe 
bleaks  they  fifh  in  the  river  Seine  at  Paris,  and  fell  them  to  the  pearl-makers  for  that 
purpofe. 

Monfieur  Favi,  at  the  Pearl  d'Angleterre,  told  me,  that  he  paid  for  the  fi/h  only  of 
the  little  river  Yier  of  Ville  Ncuve  St.  George,  four  leagues  off  of  Paris,  by  the  year 
110  piftoles.  This  fifh  in  French  is  called  de  la  Bellette ;  fometimes  in  winter  he  has 
had  thirty  hampers  of  the  fifh  brought  him,  for  the  fcales  only,  which  he  ufes  in  pearl- 
making.  He  fells  fome  firings  for  a  piflole  j  and  they  have  formerly  been  fold  much 
dearer.     This  fort  is  very  neat  and  lading. 

Enquiring  of  a  goldfmith,  a  great  dealer  in  pearl,  about  thofe  which  were  made  of 
the  fcales  of  fifhes,  he  told  me  that  it  was  fo ;  that  the  fcales  were  beat  to  powder,  and 
that  made  into  a  hquid  palle  with  ifing-glafs,  and  call  into  the  hollow  glafs  beads,  and 
fo  gave  the  colour  by  way  of  foil  from  the  infide. 

I  afked  him  if  he  had  any  freih- water  and  mufcle  pearl  ;  and  he  forthwith  fhewed  me 
one  of  twenty-three  grains,  of  a  blufh  colour  or  faint  carnation,  perfeiSly  globular ;  he 
told  me,  he  valued  it  at  400I.  for  that  it  would  mix  or  match  better  with  the  oriental 
fea  pearl,  than  the  bluifh  ones.  Further,  he  ail'ured  me,  he  had  feen  pearl  of  fixty 
odd  grains  of  frefli-water  mufcles  ;  and  fbme  pear-fafhioned.  That  in  Lorrain,  and  at 
Sedan,  they  fiflied  many  pearls  in  the  rivers  thereabout. 

The  formerly  fo  famous  a  work-houfe,  the  Goblins,  is  miferably  fallen  to  decay ; 
perhaps  becaufe  the  king,  having  furniflied  all  his  palaces,  has  little  more  to  do  for 
them. 

Here  I  faw  the  making  marble  tables,  inlaid  with  all  forts  of  coloured  flones. 

Alfo  the  Attellers  or  work-houfes  of  two  of  the  famous  fculptors  Tuby ;  in  which 
was  a  Lacoon  copied  in  white  marble  admirably  ;  alfo  that  other  of  Quoifivox,  in  which 
was,  amongft  other  rare  pieces,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  in  white  marble,  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  large }  a  copy  alfo  after  the  antiq^ue. 
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At  Hubin's,  the  eye-maker,  I  faw  drawers  full  of  all  forts  of  eyes,  admirable  for  the 
contrivance,  to  match  with  great  exaftnefs  any  Iris  whatfoever ;  this  being  a  cafe  where 
mif-matching  is  intolerable. 

He  himfelf  alio  formerly  wrought  in  falfe  pearl,  and  affirmed,  that  the  glafs  pearls 
were  painted  within  with  a  parte  made  of  the  fcales  of  the  bl^ak  only ;  which  he  faid 
was  a  good  trade  here  to  the  fifliermen,  who  fold  the  fcales  for  fo  much  the  ounce. 
Thefe  necklaces  were  formerly  fold  at  great  prices,  two  or  three  piltoles  a-piece. 

I  faw  the  platrerie,  or  plafter  quarries  near  Montmartre,  and  the  manner  of  burning 
of  it.  It  is  burnt  with  open  fire  fet  up  againll  it  j  the  hardefl  ftone  is  burnt  enough  in 
two  or  three  hours'  time. 

The  top  band  or  bed  is  very  hard  like  a  free-flone :  they  didinguifh  the  beds  by 
feveral  names,  i.e.  i.  Mutton,  2.  Lane,  3.  Buzier,  4.  Clikar,  5.  Grofban,  6.  Pillier- 
noir,  &c. 

That  which  they  call  Lane  is  like  Talk,  or  Selenites  tranfparent,  and  fplits  in  thin 
flakes  ;  but  there  is  but  little  of  it,  and  the  beds  are  fmall ;  this  feems  to  be  but  a 
fluor  to  the  greater  beds  of  grey-ftone.  This  rock  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  grey  fand 
to  a  great  depth  ;  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  plaifter. 

Though  this  plaifter  burnt  is  never  ufed  (that  I  could  learn)  to  fertilize  either  corn- 
ground  or  pafture,  as  our  lime-ftone  is ;  yet  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  may  not,  it  being 
full  of  nitre,  if  it  has  lain  long  in  damp  caves. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  Paris  only  :  for  I  have  feen  quarries  of  it  near  ClifFord-Moore 
in  Yorkfhire ;  where  it  is  called  hall-plaifter. 

I  cannot  omit  the  mill-ftones,  which  they  grind  their  wheat  with  at  Paris,  as 
upon  the  river  of  the  Gobelins,  out  of  the  gate  St.  Bernard,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Seine,  and  all  throughout  Picardy  down  to  Calais,  where  I  have  feen  great  numbers  of 
them. 

Thefe  mill-ftones  are  very  ufeful,  and  fo  fweet,  that  not  the  leaft  grit  Is  ever  found 
in  their  bread :  they  are  moftly  made  up  of  pieces,  two,  three,  or  more  fet  together 
by  a  cement,  and  hooped  round  with  iron  to  keep  the  pieces  fad  together.  They  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  honey-comb  (lone,  wrought  by  the  petriladtion  of  water,  or  ftalac- 
tites.  The  very  felf-fame  ftone  I  have  feen  rocks  of  on  the  river  banks  at  Knarefborough, 
at  the  dropping-well  in  Yorkftiire ;  therefore  I  advife  my  countrymen  to  put  thefe  ex- 
cellent ftones  in  practice ;  for  certainly  no  place  ftands  in  more  need  of  it ;  for  the 
bread  in  the  north  of  England  is  intolerably  gritty,  by  reafon  of  thofe  fand  or  moor 
flones  with  which  they  grind  their  corn. 

Thefe  ftones  are  fold  at  500  livres  a  pair  j  whence  they  come  I  forgot  to  be  in- 
formed. 

In  the  next  place,  we  will  fee  how  the  Parifians  cat,  drink,  and  divert  themfelves. 

Of  the  Food  of  the  Parifians. 

The  diet  of  the  Parifians  confifts  chiefly  of  bread  and  herbs;  it  is  here  as  with  us, 
finer  and  coarfer.  But  the  common  bread,  or  pain  do  goncfll>,  which  is  bi'ought  twice 
a  week  into  Paris  from  a  village  fo  called,  is  purely  white,  and  firm,  and  light,  and  made 
altogether  with  leaven ;  moftly  in  three  pound  loaves,  and  3d.  a  pound.  That  which  is 
baked  in  Paris  is  coarfer  and  much  worfe. 

As  for  the  fine  manchet,  or  French  bread,  as  we  call  it,  I  cannot  much  commend 
it ;  it  is  of  late,  fince  the  quantity  of  beer  that  is  brewed  in  Paris,  often  fo  bitter,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  eaten,  and  we  far  exceed  them  now  Id  this  particulftr  in  London. 
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The  grey  fait  of  France  (which  there  at  table  is  altogether  in  every  thing  made  ufe 
of)  is  incomparably  better  and  more  wholefome,  than  our  white  fait.  This  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  it  feems  not  yet  lo  enter  fully  into  the  confideration  and  knowledge 
of  our  people  ;  who  are  nice  in  this  particular  to  a  fault.  But  1  muft  take  leave  to  tell 
them,  that  our  fait  fpoils  every  thing  that  is  intended  to  be  preferved  by  it,  be  it  fifh  or 
flefli.  For  whether  boiled  from  the  inland  fall- pits,  or  the  fea  water,  it  is  little  lefs 
than  quicklime,  and  burns  and  reefes  all  it  touches ;  fo  that  it  is  pity  to  fee  fo  much 
good  fifh,  as  is  caught  upon  the  northern  line  of  coaft,  particularly  the  cod  and  ling, 
and  herring,  now  of  little  value,  which  were  formerly  the  mofl:  elteemed  commodities 
of  England.  It  is  certain,  there  is  no  making  good  fait  by  fierce  and  vehement  boiling, 
as  is  ufual;  but  it  mull;  be  kerned  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  in  France;  or  by 
a  full  and  over-weighty  brine,  as  at  Milthrope  in  the  Wafhes  of  Lancafhire ;  for  in  no 
other  place  in  England  I  ever  fawit  right  made  ;  but  yet  that  is  not  there  underflood  to 
purpofe ;  for  they  alfo  boil  the  brine,  which  pofllbly  by  fome  flight  artifice  might  be 
brought  to  give  its  fait  without  flrefs  of  fire. 

In  lent  the  common  people  feed  much  on  white  kidney  beans,  and  white  or  pale  len- 
tils, of  which  there  are  great  provifions  made  in  all  the  markets,  and  to  be  had  ready 
boiled.  I  was  well  pleafed  with  this  lentil ;  which  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  we  have  none  of  in 
England.  There  are  tv;o  forts  of  white  lentils  fold  here,  one  fmall  one  from  Bur- 
gundy, by  the  cut  of  Briare ;  and  another  bigger,  as  broad  again,  from  Chartres ;  a 
third  aifo  much  larger,  is  fometimes  to  be  had  from  Languedoc.  Thofe  excepted,  our 
feed  {hops  far  exceed  theirs,  and  confequently  our  gardens,  in  the  pulfe-kind  for  va- 
riety ;  both  pea  and  bean. 

'Ihe  roots  differ  much  from  ours.  There  are  here  no  round  turnips,  but  all  long 
ones  and  fmall;  but  excellently  well  tailed,  and  are  of  a  much  greater  ufe,  being  pro- 
per for  foups  alfo  ;  for  which  purpofe  ours  are  too  ftrong  :  we  have  indeed  of  late  got 
them  into  England  ;  but  our  gardeners  underffand  not  the  managing  of  them.  They 
fow  them  here  late  after  midfummcr ;  and  at  martinmas  or  fooner,  before  the  frofl  be- 
gin, they  dig  them  up,  cut  off  the  tops,  and  put  them  into  fand  in  their  cellars,  where 
they  will  keep  good  till  after  Eafter,  nay  till  Whitfuntide  :  whereas,  if  the  frofl  take 
them,  they  are  quite  fpoiled  ;  and  that  piece  of  ill  hufbandry  makes  them  to  be  defpifed 
here ;  having  lofl  their  tafte,  and  they  foon  grow  dicky  in  the  ground.  The  fandy 
plains  of  Vaugerard  near  Paris  are  famous  for  this  fort  of  moft  excellent  root.  After 
the  fame  manner  they  keep  their  carrots. 

After  we  had  been  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  France,  we  found  no  other  turnips, 
but  the  navet ;  and  flill  the  nearer  Paris  the  better.  Thefe  as  I  faid,  are  fmall  long 
turnips,  not  bigger  than  a  knife-haft,  and  moll  excellent  in  foups,  and  with  boiled  and 
flewed  mutton.  I  think  it  very  flrange  that  the  feed  fhould  fo  much  improve  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  produce  roots  of  the  fame  kind  fix  or  ten  times  as  big  as  there  ;  for  I  make 
no  queflion  but  the  long  turnips,  of  late  only  in  our  markets,  are  the  fame. 

The  potatoe  is  fcarce  to  be  found  in  their  markets,  which  are  fo  great  a  relief  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  very  nourifhing  and  wholefome  i"oots ;  but  there  are  flores  of 
Jerufalem  artichokes. 

They  delight  not  fo  much  in  cabbage  as  I  expeded,  at  lead  at  the  feafon,  while  we 
were  there,  from  December  to  Midfummer.  1  never  favv  in  all  the  markets  once 
fprouts,  that  is,  the  tender  fhoots  of  cabbages ;  nor  in  their  public  gardens  any  referves 
of  old  flalks.     The  red  cabbage  is  efleemed  here,  and  the  favoy. 

But  to  make  amends  for  this,  they  abound  in  vafl  quantities  of  large  red  onions  and 
garlick.  And  the  long  and  fweet  white  onion  of  Languedoc  are  to  be  had  alfo  here. 
Alfo  leeks,  rockhamboy,  and  Ihallots  are  here  in  great  ufe.  It 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  northern  people  of  Europe  much  delight  in  cabbagCj 
as  the  Ruffes,  Poles,  Germans,  &c.  It  is  certain,  the  cabbage  thrives  beft  in  cold  coun. 
tries,  and  is  naturally  a  northern  plant,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  found  wild  upon  the 
maritime  rocks,  as  1  have  feen  it  at  Whitby,  and  the  cold  ripens  it,  and  makes  it  more 
tender  and  palatable. 

The  fouthern  people  are  pleafed  with  the  onion  kind,  for  the  fame  reafon,  for  that 
the  great  heats  meliorate  them,  but  give  a  ranknefs  to  the  cabbage.  The  leeks  are  here 
much  fmaller,  than  with  us  ;  but  to  recompenfe  this,  they  are  blanched  herewith  more 
care  and  art,  and  are  three  times  as  long  in  the  white  part,  which  is  by  finking  them 
early  fo  deep  in  mellow  earth.  There  is  no  plant  of  the  onion  kind  fo  hardy  as  this, 
and  fo  proper  for  the  cold  mountains,  witnefs  the  ufe  the  Welfli  have  made  of  them  from 
all  ages  ;  and  indeed  it  is  excellent  againft  fpitting  of  blood,  and  all  difeafes  of  the  throat 
and  lungs. 

Though  the  lettuce  be  the  great  and  univerfal  fallad,  yet  I  did  not  find  they  came 
nearour  people,  for  the  largenefs  and  hardnefs  of  them  ;  indeed,  about  a  week  before 
w'e  left  Paris,  the  long  Roman  lettuce  filled  their  markets,  which  was  imcomparable, 
and  I  think  beyond  our  Silefian. 

April  and  May  the  markets  were  ferved  with  vaft  quantities  of  white  beets,  an  herb 
rarely  ufed  with  us,  and  never  that  I  know  of,  in  that  manner  for  foups.  The  leaves 
grow  long  and  large,  and  are  tied  up,  as  we  do  our  Silefian  or  Roman  lettuce  to  blanch, 
and  then  cut  by  the  root.  The  ftalks  are  very  broad  and  tender,  and  they  only  are 
ufed,  firipped  of  the  green  leaves.     They  cook  thofe  fialks  in  different  manners. 

The  afparagus  here  are  in  great  plenty,  but  for  the  firfl:  month  they  were  very  bitter 
and  unpleafant ;  from  whence  that  proceeded  I  cannot  guefs;  afterwards  I  did  not  much 
perceive  it. 

They  are  fo  great  lovers  of  forrel,  that  I  have  feen  whole  acres  of  it  planted  in  the 
fields ;  and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  it ;  for  nothing  is  more  wholefome,  and 
it  is  good  to  fupply  the  place  of  lemons,  againft  the  fcurvy,  or  any  ill  habit  of  the  body. 
But  after  all,  the  French  delight  in  nothing  fo  much  as  muflirooms,  of  which  they 
have  daily,  and  all  the  winter  long,  ftore  of  frefh  and  new  gathered  in  the  markets.  This 
furprifed  me  ;  nor  could  I  guefs,  where  they  had  them,  till  I  found  they  railed  them  on 
hot  beds  in  their  gardens. 

Of  forced  muflirooms  they  have  many  crops  In  a  year ;  but  for  the  months  of  Au- 
guft,  September,  Oftober,  when  they  naturally  grow  in  the  fields,  they  prepare  no  arti- 
ficial beds. 

They  make  in  the  fields  and  gardens  out  of  the  bar  of  Vaugerard  (which  I  faw)  long 
narrow  trenches,  and  fill  thole  trenches  with  horfe  dung  two  or  three  feet  thick,  on 
which  they  throw  up  the  common  earth  of  the  place,  and  cover  the  dung  with  it,  like 
the  ridge  of  a  houfc,  high  pitched  ;  and  over  all  they  put  long  ftraw  or  long  horfe  litter. 
Out  of  this  earth  fprings  the  champignons,  after  rain  j  and  if  rain  comes  not,  they  water 
the  beds  every  day,  even  in  winter. 

They  are  fix  days  after  their  fpringing  or  firfl  appearance,  before  they  pull  them  up 
for  the  market. 

On  fom^:  beds  they  have  plenty,  on  others  but  few,  which  demonftrate  they  come  of 
feed  in  the  ground  ;  for  all  the  beds  are  alike. 

A  gardener  told  me,  he  had  the  other  year  near  an  acre  of  ground  ordered  in  this 
manner,  but  he  loft  a  hundred  crowns  by  it ;  but  moftly  they  turn  to  as  good  profit  as 
any  thing  they  can  plant. 

They  deftroy  their  old  beds  in  fummer,  and  dung  their  grounds  with  them. 

J  3  They 
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They  prepare  their  new  beds  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  have  plentiful  crops  of 
n)ufhrooms  towards  chridmas,  and  all  the  fpiing,  till  after  Marcii. 

I  faw  in  the  markets  the  beginning  of  April,  frelh  gathered  morigllos,  the  firft  of  that 
jvind  of  mufhroom,  that  I  renicinbcr  ever  to  have  feen  :  though  formerly  I  had  been 
very  curious  and  inquifitive  about  this  kind  of  plant,  and  had  dilUnguiOied  and  dc- 
fcribed  thirty  fpecies  of  them  growing  In  England  ;  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
found  this  fpecies  with  us  ;  it  is  blackifl),  and  becomes  much  blacker  when  boiled, 
■whence  probably  it  had  its  name  ;  but  there  are  fome  (ew  of  them  that  are  yellow. 
They  are  always  of  a  round  pyramidal  figure,  upon  a  fliort  thick  foot-ftalk.  The  foot- 
llalk  is  fmooth,  but  the  outfidc  of  the  mufl:room  is  all  deeply  plated  and  wrinkled  like 
the  infide  of  a  beafts  maw.  The  moriglio  fplit  in  two  from  top  to  bottom  is  all  hollow 
and  fmooth,  foot,  flalk,  and  all.  In  this  hollo wnefs  is  fometimes  contained  dangerous 
infcds.  The  tafte  raw,  is  not  ungrateful,  and  very  tender.  This  mufliroom  fecms  to  me 
to  be  produced  ot  the  tree  kind. 

This  fort  of  mufliroom  is  much  efteemed  in  France,  and  is  moftly  gathered  in  woods 
at  the  foot  of  the  oaks.  There  were  fome  of  them  as  big  as  turkey  eggs.  Thty  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  woods  in  Champagne,  about  Reims,  and  Nodre  Dame 
de  Lieffe. 

They  firing  them,  and  dry  them  ;  and  they  feera  to  me  to  have  a  far  better  relifh  than 
the  champignons. 

The  French  fay,  there  are  no  bad  moriglios  ;  but  there  are  bad  muilirooms.  At 
-firfl  I  was  very  fliy  of  eating  them  ;  but  by  degrees,  and  that  there  was  fcarce  any  ra- 
gouts without  them,  1  became  pleafed  with  them,  and  found  them  very  innocent.  lain 
perfuaded  the  harm  that  comes  from  eating  them,  is  from  the  noxious  infeds  and  vermin 
that  feed  upon  them,  and  creep  into  them.  I  have  often  found  them  full  of  fuch  animals. 
PofTibly  the  garden  or  forced  muflirooms,  being  that  is  done  in  winter,  and  in  the  fprinfr, 
may  be  much  freer  of  this  mifchief,  at  what  time  infers  are  dead,  or  not  much  ftirring, 
than  the  wild  mulhrooms  of  Augufl. 

The  city  is  well  ferved  with  carp,  of  which  there  is  an  incredible  quantity  fpent  in  the 
lent.  They  are  not  large,  and  I  think  are  the  better  for  it,  but  they  are  very  clean  of 
mud,  and  well  tafled. 

They  have  a  particular  way  of  bringing  frefh  oyflers  to  town,  which  I  never  faw 
with  us ;  to  put  them  up  in  ftraw  bafkets  of  a  peck^  fuppofe,  cut  from  the  fhell,  and 
without  the  liquor.  They  are  thus  very  good  for  ftewing,  and  all  other  manner  of 
drefTing. 

There  is  fuch  plenty  of  macreufe,  a  fort  of  fea  ducks,  in  the  markets  all  lent,  that  I 
admire,  where  they  got  fo  many  ;  but  thefe  are  reckoned  and  efleeined  as  fifli,  and  there- 
fore they  take  them  with  great  induRry.  They  have  a  rank  filhy  tafle,  yet  for  want  of 
other  flefh  were  very  welcome.  I  remember  we  had  at  our  treat  at  the  king's  charge 
at  Verfailles,  a  macreufe  pie  near  two  feet  diameter,  for  it  was  in  lent  ;  which  being 
high  feafoned,  did  go  down  very  well  with  rare  burgundy.  There  is  a  better  argument 
in  Leewenhoeke  for  birds  participating  fomething  of  the  nature  of  ti(h,  though  their 
blood  is  hot,  than  any  the  council  of  Trent  could  think  of,  and  that  is,  t  it  th,'  globuH 
of  the  blood  of  birds  are  oval,  as  thofe  of  fifhes  are ;  but  this  will  take  m  all  th^  bird 
kind  :  which  alfo  in  time  thofe  gentlemen  may  think  fit  to  grant. 

As  for  their  flefh,  mutton,  and  beef,  if  they  are  good  in  their  kind,  they  come  little 
fhort  of  ours,  I  cannot  fay  they  exceed  them.  But  their  veal  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  ours,  being  red  and  coarfe ;  and  I  beheve  no  country  in  Europe  underftands  the 
man.igenient  of  that  fort  of  food  like  the  Englifh.     This  was  cnce  proper  to  ElL'x  ; 
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but  now  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  whitenefs  and  tender- 
JVefs  of  the  flefh  of  calves,  than  often  bleeding  them,  and  giving  them  much  food  of 
milk  and  meal,  befides  fucking  the  dam.  By  much  bleeding  the  red  cake  of  the  blood 
is  exhaufted,  and  becomes  all  white  feriim  or  chyle.  The  fame  effeft  cramming  hath 
upon  poultry,  fo  as  the  blood  is  well  near  all  chyle ;  and  the  livers  of  geefe,  fo  fed  by 
force,  will  become  for  the  fame  reafon,  vaftly  great  and  white  and  delicious. 

I  cannot  hut  take  notice  hereof  a  great  prejudice  the  French  lie  under,  in  relation  to 
our  flefh.  It  is  generally  faid  amongfl  them,  that  our  meat  in  England  will  not  make 
fo  ftrong  broth  as  the  French  by  a  third  part.  If  they  fay  not  fo  fait  and  favoury,  and' 
flrong  tafled,  I  agree  with  them  ;  and  yet  the  French  meat  is  never  the  better.  For 
firft  their  meat  is  moflly  leaner  and  more  dry,  and  (which  is  all  in  all  in  this  matter  of 
foups^  is  long  kept  before  it  be  fpent,  which  gives  it  a  higher  and  falter  tafte ;  for  as 
meat  rots,  it  becomes  more  urinous  and  fait.  Now  our  people,  by  cuftom,  covet  the 
frefliefl  meat,  and  cannot  endure  the  leaft  tendency  to  putrefadion  ;  and  we  had  good 
reafon  to  do  fo,  bccaufe  our  air  is  twice  as  moift  as  theirs,  which  does  often  caufe  in  the 
keeping  of  meat  a  muftinefs,  which  is  intolerable  to  all  mankind.  Whereas  the  air  of 
France  being  fo  much  drier,  keeping  of  meat,  not  only  makes  it  tender,  but  improves 
the  tafle.  So  that  could  we  fecure  our  meat,  in  keeping  it  from  that  unfavory  quality, 
it  would  far  outdo  the  French  meat,  becaufe  much  more  juicy. 

I  do  not  remember  I  eat  of  above  two  forts  of  flefli,  but  what  we  have  as  good  or 
better  in  England,  and  that  was  of  the  wild  pigs,  and  the  red  legged  partridge.  Of 
thefe  lafl  I  eat  at  St.  Cloud,  taken  thereabouts  ;  as  to  bignefs,  they  are  much  degene- 
rated from  thofe  in  Languedoc,  and  lefs  ;   but  far  excel  the  grey  partridge  in  tafl;e. 

As  for  their  fruits,  our  journey  was  in  the  worft  time  of  the  year,  from  December  to 
Midfummer,  fo  that  we  had  little  fave  winter  fruits  ;  fome  few  bon  chritens  we  tailed, 
not  much  better  than  ours,  but  fomething  freer  of  ftones.  The  Virguleus  pears  were 
admirable,  but  to  our  forrow  they  did  not  laft  long  after  our  arrival. 

The  Kentifh  pippin,  us  we  call  it,  was  here  excellent ;  but  two  oth' r  forts  of  apples 
{lock  the  markets.  The  winter  calvii  or  queening,  which  though  a  tender  and  foft  ap- 
ple, yet  continued  good  till  after  Eafler.  Alfo  the  Pome  d'Apis,  which  is  ferved  here 
for  fhew,  more  than  ufe  ;  being  a  fmall  flat  apple,  very  beautiful,  very  red  on  one  fide, 
and  pale  or  white  on  the  other,  and  may  ferve  the  French  ladies  at  their  toilets  for  a 
pattern  to  paint  by.  However  this  tender  apple  was  not  contemptible  after  V/hitfuntide ; 
and  which  is  its  property,  it  never  fmells  ill,  though  the  ladies  keep  it  (as  fometimes 
they  do)  about  thtm. 

I  never  met  with  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  fweetmeats  but  a  marmalade  of  orange 
flowers;  which  indeed  was  admirable.  It  was  made  with  thofe  flowers,  the  juice  of  le- 
mons, and  fine  fugar. 

The  Wines  follow,  and  Water  to  drink. 

The  wines  about  Paris  are'very  fmall,  yet  good  in  thcu-  kind  ;  thofe  de  Surene  are  ex- 
cellent fome  years  ;  but  in  all  the  taverns  they  have  a  way  to  make  them  into  the  falhion 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy. 

The  tax  upon  wines  is  now  fo  great,  that  whereas  before  the  war  they  drank  them 
at  retail  at  five-pence  the  quart,  they  now  fell  them  at  is.  3d.  the  quart,  and  dearer, 
which  has  enhanced  the  rates  of  all  commodities,  and  workmen's  wages  ;  and  alfo  has 
caufed  many  thoufand  private  families  to  lay  in  wines  in  their  cellars  at  the  cheapeft  hand, 
which  uftd  to  have  none  before. 

The 
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The  wines  of  Burgundy  ami  Champagne  are  mofl  vahied,  and  indeed  not  without 
reafon  ;  for  they  are  light  and  eafy  upon  the  flornach,  and  ^ive  little  difturbance  to  the 
brain,  if  drawn  from  the  hogdiead,  or  loofe  bottled  after  their  fafliion. 

The  mofl  cfteemed  are  Vin  de  Bonne  of  Burgundy,  a  red-  wine  ;  which  is  dolce  pi- 
quante  in  fome  meafure,  to  me  it  feemed  the  very  belt  of  wine  I  met  with. 

Volne,  a  pale  Champagne,  but  exceedingly  briik  upon  the  palate.  This  is  faid  to 
grow  upon  the  very  borders  of  Burgundy,  and  to  participate,  of  the  excellency  of  both 
counties. 

There  is  another  fort  of  wine,  called  Vin  de  Rhelms,  this  is  alfo  a  pale  or  grey  wine  j 
it  is  harfh,  as  all  Champagne  wines  are. 

The  white  wines  of  value  are  thofe  of  Mafcon  in  Burgundy. 

Mulfo  in  Champagne,  ?.  fmall  and  not  unpleafaut  whits  wine. 

Chabri  is  a  quick  and  fharp  white  wine,  well  elteemed. 

In  March  I  tailed  the  white  wines  called  Condrieu,  and  d'Arbois,  but  found  them 
both  in  the  mufl,  thick  and  white  as  our  wines  ufe  to  be,  when  they  flrfl  come  from  the 
Canaries;  very  fweet,  and  yet  not  without  a  grateful  flavour;  they  clear  towards  fum- 
mer,  and  abate  much  of  the  flavour  and  fweet  talte.  Tholo  wines  thus  in  the  mud  are 
called  in  the  prints  Vin  des  Liquers. 

There  is  a  preparation  or  rather  flifling  of  the  white  wine  in  the  muft,  ufed  in  Bur- 
gundy and  elfewhcre,  which  they  call  Vin  Bouiu  ;  it  gives  a  fweet  tafle,  and  it  is  foul  to 
the  eye  ;  thofe  alfo  are  called  Vin  des  Liqueurs.  This  is  only  drunk  aglafsin  a  morn- 
mg,  as  an  equivalent  to  brandy. 

Vin  de  Tureneen  Anjou  of  two  years  old,  was  one  of  the  bell  white  wines  I  drank,  in 
Paris. 

Gannetin  from  Dauphine  :  this  is  a  vei-y  pale  and  thin  white  wine,  very  like  the 
Verde  of  Florence,  fweet,  and  of  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  efpecially  while  it  is  Des  Li- 
queurs. 

The  red  wines  of  Burgundy,  Des  quatres  feuilles,  as  they  fay,  or  of  four  years  old, 
are  rare ;  but  they  are  efleemed  much  more  wholefome,  and  are  permitted  to  the  fick,  in 
fome  cafes  to  drink  of;  they  are  fine,  and  have  a  rough  but  found  tafle;  not  pricked, 
as  I  expefted.  The  term  Des  quatre  feuilles  is  ufed  alfo  to  Folne,  or  any  other  fort  of 
wine,  which  is  kept  any  time. 

There  are  alfo  in  elteem  flronger  wines  at  Paris,  as  Camp  de  Perdris. 

Cofle  Bruflee,  both  red  wines  from  Dauphine,  of  very  good  tafle,  and  hot  upon  the 
flornach. 

De  I'Hermitage  upon  the  Rofne. 

But  the  mofl  excellent  wines  for  ftrength  and  flavour  are  the  red  and  white  St.  Lau- 
rence, a  town  betwixt  Toulon  and  Nice  in  Provence.  This  is  a  mofl  delicious  Mufcat. 
Thefe  are  of  thofe  forts  of  wines,  which  the  Romans  called  Vinum  Paffum,  that  were 
made  of  half  fun  dried  grapes:  for  the  grapes  (efpecially  the  white  Mufcadine  grapes) 
being  ufually  fooner  ripe  than  the  common  grapes  of  the  country,  called  Efpcran,  viz. 
the  latter  end  of  Augufl,  (as  I  have  feen  them  in  the  vintage  at  Vic,  Mirabel,  and  Fron- 
tiniac,  three  towns  near  the  lea  in  Languedoc,  where  this  fort  of  wine  is  made)  they 
twill  the  bunches  of  grapes,  fo  breaking  the  Ifalks  of  them,  that  they  receive  no  longer 
any  nourifhment  from  the  vine,  but  hang  down  and  dry  in  the  then  violently  hot  fun, 
and  are  in  few  days  ahnofl  turned  into  raifms  of  the  fun  ;  hence,  from  this  infolation, 
the  flavour  of  the  grape  is  cxcee  'ingly  heightened,  and  the  ftrength  and  oilinefs,  and 
thick  body  of  the  wine  is  mightily  Improved.  I  think  the  red  St.  Laurin  was  the  moft 
delicious  wiiie  1  ever  tailed  in  my  Hfe. 

K  a  Befides 
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Befides  thefe,  here  are  alfo  the  v/hite  wines  of  Orleans,  Bourdeaux,  Claret,  and 
thofe  excellent  wines  from  Cahors  :  alfo  Cabreton,  white  and  red,  from  about  Bayone, 
ftrono-  and  delicious  wines  :  and  all  forts  of  Spanilh  wines,  as  fack,  pahne,  mountaine, 
malaga,  red  and  white,  (herries,  and  indeed  the  French  are,  of  late,  very  defirous  to  drink, 
of  the  flrongeft  wines. 

Befides  wines,  there  is  no  feafting  without  the  drinking  at  the  defert  all  forts  of 
ftrong  waters,  particularly  ratafia's  ;  which  is  a  fort  of  cherry  brandy  made  with  peach 
and  apricot  ftones,  highly  piquant,  and  of  a  moft  agreeable  flavour. 

The  pungent  and  acrimonious  quality  of  thefe  and  fuch  like  kernels  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  very  poifonous  to  feme  animals.  Diofcorides  tells  us,  a  pafte  made 
of  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds  will  throw  hens  into  convulfions,  and  immediately  kill 
them.  Birds  have  but  little  brain,  and  fo  are  the  ftronglier  affeded  with  this  volatile 
venom.  Not  unlike  effeds  it  is  pofllble  ratafia  may  have  in  fome  tender  and  more  de- 
licate conftltutions,  and  weak  and  feeble  brains,  and  may  be  one  caufe  of  fo  many  fudden 
deaths,  as  have  been  obferved  of  late. 

Vattee  is  a  fort  of  perfumed  llrong  water  from  Provence,  made  (as  It  is  pretended) 
of  mufcat  wine  diftilled  with  citron  pills  and  orange  flowers. 

Fenoulliet  de  I'lfle  de  Ree  is  valued  much,  it  is  much  like  our  annlfeed  water. 

Thefe  and  many  more  forts  of  ftrong  waters,  and  ftrong  wines,  both  of  France  and 
-Italy  and  Spain,  are  wont  to  be  brought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  the  defert  in  all  great 
feafts,  and  they  drink  freely  of  them.  Which  cufl:om  is  new  :  when  I  was  formerly  in 
France,  I  remember  nothing  of  it.  But  it  is  the  long  war  that  has  introduced  them ; 
the  nobility  and  gentry  fuftering  much  in  thofe  tedious  campaigns,  applied  themfelves  to 
thefe  liquors  to  fupport  the  diiTiculties  and  fatigues  of  weather  and  watchings ;  and  at 
their  return  to  Paris,  introduced  them  to  their  tables.  Sure  lam,  the  Parifians,  both 
men  and  women,  are  ftrangely  altered  in  their  conftitutions  and  habit  of  body  ;  from 
lean  and  flender,  they  are  become  fat  and  corpulent,  the  women  efpeclally  :  which, 
in  my  opinion,  can  proceed  from  nothing  fo  much  as  the  daily  drinking  ftrong  liquors. 

Add  to  thefe  drinks  the  daily  ufe  of  coffee  with  fugar,  tea,  and  chocolate,  which  now 
is  as  much  in  ufe  in  private  houfes  in  Paris,  as  with  us  in  London:  and  thefe  fugared  li- 
quors alfo  add  confiderably  to  their  corpulency. 

I  muft  not  forget,  that  amongft;  the  drinks  that  are  In  ufe  in  Paris,  cyder  from  Nor- 
mandy Is  one.  The  bed  I  drank  of  that  kind,  was  of  the  colour  of  claret,  reddifli  or 
brown  ;  the  apple  that  it  was  made  of  was  called  Frequins,  which  is  round  and  yellow, 
but  fo  bitter  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten  ;  and  yet  the  cyder  that  is  made  of  it,  is  as  fweet 
as  any  new  wine.  It  keeps  many  years  good,  and  mends  of  its  colour  and  tafte.  I 
drank  it  often  at  a  private  houfe  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  of  whofe  growth  it  was  ; 
Gthcrwife,  if  I  had  not  been  affured  to  the  contrary,  I  could  not  have  believed,  but  that  it 
had  been  mixed  with  fugar. 

There  are  alfo  very  many  public  coffee-houfes,  where  tea  alfo  and  chocolate  may  be 
had,  and  all  the  ftrong  waters  and  wine  above-mentioned,  and  innumerable  ale-houfcs. 
I  wonder  at  the  great  change  of  this  fober  nation  in  this  particular  ;  but  luxury  like  a 
whirlpool  draws  into  it  the  extravagances  of  other  people. 

It  was  neceflity,  and  the  want  of  wine,  (either  naturally,  as  in  a  great  part  of  Perfia  and 
the  Indies;  or  from  their  religion,  as  in  Turkey,)  that  put  men  upon  the  invention  of 
thofe  liquors  of  coffee  and  tea :  chocolate,  indeed,  was  found  out  by  the  poor  ilarved 
Indians,  as  ale  was  with  us.  But  what  elfe  but  a  wanton  luxury  could  difpofe  thefe  peo- 
ple, who  abound  in  excellent  wines,  the  molt  cordial  and  generous  of  all  drinks,  to  ape 
the  necefiity  oi  others. 

Mighty 
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Migliry  things  indeed  are  faid  of  thcfe  drinks,  according  to  the  humour  and  fancy  of 
the  drinkers.  I  rather  believe  they  are  permitted  by  God's  providence  for  the  lefTening 
the  number  of  mankind  by  fhortening  lite,  as  a  fort  of  fdcnt  plague.  Thofe  that  plead 
for  chocolate,  fay,  it  gives  them  a  good  ftomach,  if  taken  two  hours  before  dinner. 
Right !  who  doubts  it  ?  you  fay,  you  are  much  more  hungry  having  drank  chocolate, 
than  you  had  been  if  you  had  drunk  none;  that  is,  your  ftomach  is  faint,  craving,  and 
feels  hollow  and  empty,  and  you  cannot  flay  long  for  your  dinner.  Things  that  pafs 
thus  foon  out  of  the  lloinach,  I  furpcrt,  are  little  welcome  there,  and  nature  makes  hade 
to  get  (hut  of  them.  There  are  many  things  of  this  fort  which  impofe  upon  us  by  pro- 
curing a  falCe  hunger. 

The  wild  Indians,  and  fome  of  our  people,  no  doubt  digeft  it ;  but  our  pampered  bo- 
dies  can  make  little  of  it,  and  it  proves  to  mod  tender  conftitutions  perfect  phyfic,  at 
leaft  to  the  ftomach,  by  cleanfmg  that  into  the  guts ;  but  that  wears  it  out,  and  decays- 
nature. 

It  is  very  remarkable  with  what  greedinefs  the  Spaniards  drink  it,  and  how  often  in  a 
day,  five  times,  fays  Gage,  at  leaft.  The  women  drank  it  in  the  churches,  and  the 
diforder  could  fcarce  be  remedied.     This  fiiews  how  httle  it  nouriflies. 

The  old  Romans  did  better  with  their  luxury  ;  they  took  their  tea  and  chocolate 
after  a  full  m -al,  and  every  man  was  his  own  cook  in  that  cafe.  Csefar  refolved  to  be 
free,  and  eat  and  drink  heartily,  that  is,  to  excefs,  with  TuUy  ;  and  for  this  purpofe- 
Cicero  tells  his  friend  Atticus,  that  before  he  lay  down  to  table,  Emeticen  agebat,  which 
I  conftrue,  he  prepared  for  himfelf  his  chocolate  and  teaj  fomething  to  make  a  quick, 
riddance  of  what  they  eat  and  drank,  fome  way  or  other. 

There  are  two  forts  of  water  which  they  drink  at  Paris ;  water  of  the  river  Seine, 
which  runs  through  the  town  ;  and  the  water  brought  in  by  the  aqueduft  of  Arcueil, 
which,  by  the  by,.is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  buildings  in  and  about  Paris,  and 
worth  going  to  fee.  This  noble  canal  of  hewn  Itone  conveys  the  water  fifteen  miles  to 
Paris. 

The  river  water  is  very  pernicious  to  all  ftrangers,  not  the  French  excepted,  that 
come  froin  any  diftance,  but  not  to  the  natives  of  Paris,  caufing  loofenefs,  and  fome- 
times  dyfenteries.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  many  ponds  and  lakes  that  are  let  into  it  to 
fupply  the  fluices  upon  the  canal  De  Briare,  are  in  part  the  caufe  of  it.  But  thofe  who 
are  careful  of  themfelves  purify  it  by  filling  their  cifterns  with  fand,  and  letting  it  fink 
through  it ;  which  way  clears  it,  and  makes  it  very  cool  and  palateable.. 

As  for  the  fpring  water  from  the  Maifon  des  Eaux,  it  is  wholefome  in  this  refpeft,  and 
keeps  the  body  firm;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  give  the  ftone,  which  the  people  of  this  town 
are  infinitely  fubjeft  to.  An  inltance  of  this  I  had  by  chance,  when  coming  from 
feeing  the  aquedufl;  of  Arcueil,  in  the  very  road  near  the  wail  of  the  aqueduct,  a  great 
number  of  earthen  pipes,  which  had  ferved  to  convey  that  water  to  fome  houfe,  were 
caft  to  mend  the  highways.  I  obferved,  that  of  four  inches  diameter  the  hollow  of  the 
pipes  were  all  ftopped  up  to  the  breadth  of  a  fliilling,  with  a  firm  ftone  petrified;  fo  that 
they  were  forced  to  break  up  the  pipes  being  altogether  ufelefs.  Now  Vv'hat  petrifies  in 
the  water-pip;s  is  apt  in  fome  Vi'eak  conftitutions  to  petrify  alfo  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  1  ^^think  I  have  put  this  beyond  difpute  in  my  treatife  De  Calculo  Humano, 
and  elfewhere. 

In  the  next  place  we  will  fee  how  the  Parifians  divert  themfelves;  which  confifts  chiefly 
in  plays,  gaming,  walking,  or  coaching. 

The  plays  here  are  divided  into  two  houfes  :  one  for  the  operas,  and  the  other  for  the 
comedies.  1 2 

I  did 
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I  did  not  fee  many  operas,  not  being  fo  pood  a  Frenchman  as  to  underlland  ihcm 
when  fung.  The  Opera,  called  I'Europe  Gallante,  I  was  at  feveral  times,  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  very  beft.  It  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  mufic  and  finging 
admirable  :  the  ftage  large  and  magnificent,  and  well  filled  with  aftors  :  the  fcenes  well 
fuited  to  the  thing,  and  as  quick  in  the  removal  of  them  as  can  be  thought  :  the  danc- 
ing exquifite,  as  being  performed  by  the  bed  mafters  of  that  profeffion  in  town :  the 
cloathing  rich,  proper,  and  with  great  variety. 

It  is  to  be  wondered,  that  thefe  operas  are  fo  frequented.  There  are  great  num- 
bers of  the  nobility  that  come  daily  to  them,  and  fome  that  can  fing  them  all.  And  it 
was  one  thing,  that  was  troublefome  to  us  (trangcrs,  to  dillurb  the  box  by  thefe  volun- 
tary fongs  of  fome  parts  of  the  opera  or  othtr  ;  that  the  fpetlators  may  be  faid  to  be 
here  as  much  a£lors,  as  thofe  employed  upon  the  very  flage. 

The  comedies  have  another  hou!e  in  another  part  of  the  town  ;  for  the  opcrar  are 
under  the  roof  of  Monfieur,  and  it  is  part  ot  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  difpofition  of  the  theatre  is  much  the  fame  ;  but  fomething  lefs.  And  here 
the  flage  itfelf  is  to  be  let ;  w^here  for  Grangers,  the  places  are  mod  commodious  to 
hear  and  fee. 

I  heard  many  tragedies,  but  without  gufl  for  want  of  language :  but  after  them, 
the  httle  plays  were  very  diverting  to  me,  particularly  thofe  of  MoHere,  Vendange  de 
Surefne,  Pourcegnac,  Crifpin  Medecin,  le  Medecin  malgre  luy,  le  Malade  Imagi- 
naire,  &c. 

In  this  all  agree,  that  though  Moliere's  plays  have  lefs  of  intrigue  in  them  ;  yet  his 
charafters  of  perfons  are  incomparable,  fo  true  and  jufl,  that  nothing  can  be  more. 
And  for  this  reafon,  fo  many  of  them  are  only  of  two  or  three  ads ;  for  without  an 
intrigue  well  laid,  the  charaders  would  have  failed  him,  in  which  was  his  excellency. 
However,  this  is  now  fo  much  become  a  cullom  on  the  French  llage  ;  that  you  ever 
have  one  of  thefe  little  pieces  tacked  to  the  tragedy,  that  you  may  pleafe  yourfelf  ac- 
cording to  your  appetite. 

It  is  faid  Moliere  died  fuddenly  in  a£ling  the  Malade  Imaginaire :  which  is  a  good 
inftance  of  his  well  perfonating  the  play  he  made,  and  how  he  could  really  put  himfclf 
into  any  paflion  he  had  in  his  head.  Alfo  of  the  great  danger  ftrong  and  vehement 
paffions  may  caufe  in  weak  conflitutions,  fuch  as  joy  and  fear  ;  which  hiftory  tells  us, 
have  killed  many  very  fuddenly.  He  is  reported  to  have  faid,  going  off  the  fiage, 
Meffieurs,  J'ayjoucle  Malade  Imagitiairc  ;  mats  jefuis  veritablement  fort  Malade  ;  and 
he  died  within  two  hours  after.  This  account  of  Moliere  is  not  in  his  life  by  Peraulf, 
but  it  is  true  :  and  he  yet  has  blamed  him  for  his  folly,  in  perfecuting  the  art  of  phy- 
fic,  not  the  men,  in  divers  of  his  plays. 

Moliere  fent  for  Dr.  M ,  a  phyfician  in  Paris  of  great  efteem  and  worth,  and 

now  in  I-ondon,  a  refuge.     Dr.  M fent  him  word,  he  would  come  to  him,  upon 

two  conditions;  the  one,  that  he  fliould  anfwer  him  only  to  fuch  queflions  as  he 
fl.ould  a(k  him,  and  not  othcrwife  difcourfe  him  ;  the  other,  tliat  he  fliould  oblige  him- 
fclf to  take  the  medicines  he  fliould  prefcribe  for  him.  But  Moliere  finding  the  doc- 
tor too  hard  for  him,  and  not  eafily  to  be  duped,  refufed  them.  His  bufinofs,  it 
feems,  was  to  make  a  comical  fccne  in  expofing  one  of  the  moR  learned  men  of  the 
profeffion,  as  he  had  done  the  quacks.  If  this  was  his  intention,  as  in  all  probability 
it  was,  Moliere  had  as  much  malice  as  wit ;  which  is  only  to  be  ufed  to  corrcd  the 
vicioufnefs  and  folly  of  men  pretending  to  knowledge,  and  not  the  arts  themfelves. 

This  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  obfcenity  and  immorality  are  not  at  all  upon  the  French 
{lage,  no  more  than  in  the  civil  converfation  of  people  of  fafhion  and  good  breeding. 

One 
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One  afternoon  in  Lent,  I  was  to  hear  a  fcrnion  at  La  Charite,  preached  by  an  abbot, 
a  very  young  man.  His  text  was  about  the  angel's  defceiit  into  the  pool  ot  Bethelda, 
and  troubling  the  waters.  I  am  not  fo  good  a  Frenchman  as  to  underfland  all  he  laid, 
but  he  had  many  good  arguments  about  the  neceilily  of  grace,  and  the  means  to  at- 
tain it.  1  was  ftrangcly  i'urprifed  at  the  vehemency  of  his  adlion,  which  to  me  appear- 
ed altogether  comical,  and  like  tiie  aftors  upon  the  ftage,  which  I  had  fcen  a  few  days 
before:  befides,  his  exprcflions  feemed  to  be  in  too  familiar  a  (Ule.  I  always  took  a 
fermon  to  the  people  to  require  a  grave  and  ornate  kind  of  eloquence,  and  not  verba 
quoildiana,  witji  a  certain  dignity  of  aftion  ;  but  it  is  poflible  this  way  here  beft  fuits 
with  the  cufloms  and  manners  of  the  people;  who  are  all  motion,  even  wlien  they  fay 
the  eafieft  and  molt:  intelligible  things. 

Gaming  is  a  perpetual  diverfion  here,  if  not  one  of  the  debauches  of  the  town  :  but 
games  of  mere  hazard  are  flrictly  forbid  upon  fcvere  fines  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
as  well  private  as  pubhc,  where  fuch  playing  fliall  be  difcovercd.  This  was  done  upon 
the  account  of  the  officers  in  tliearmy  ;  who,  during  the  winter  ufed  to  lofe  the  money, 
which  was  given  them  to  make  their  recruits,  and  renew  their  equipages  in  the  fpring. 
And  indeed,  fuch  quick  games,  as  bafl'et,  hazard,  &c.  where  fortune  in  a  manner  is 
all  in  all,  are  great  temptations  to  ruin,  by  the  fudden  paflions  they  are  apt  to  raife  in 
the  players.  Whereas  games,  where  ikill,  and  cunning,  and  much  thought  are  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  luck,  give  a  man  time  to  cool,  and  recover  his  wits,  if  at  any  time 
great  lofs  fliall  have  difmounted  his  reafon  :  for  he  muff  quickly  come  to  himfelf 
again,  or  forfeit  his  fkill  and  reputation  in  condu(^;ng  the  game,  as  well  as  hultanding 
his  money. 

We  were  in  Pjris  at  the  time  of  the  fair  of  St.  Germain.  It  lafts  fix  weeks  at  leaft; 
the  place  wiiere  it  is  kept  well  befpeaks  its  antiquity  ;  for  it  is  a  very  pit  or  hole,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Faubourg,  and  belongs  to  the  great  abbey  of  that  name.  You  de- 
fcend  into  it  on  all  fides,  and  in  fome  places  above  twelve  (teps  ;  fo  that  the  city  is 
raifed  above  it  fix  or  ei'^ht  foot. 

The  building  is  a  very  barn,  or  frame  of  wood,  tiled  over  ;  confiding  of  many  long 
allies,  crofiing  one  another,  the  floor  of  the  allies  unpaved,  and  of  earth,  and  as  un- 
even as  may  be :  v\hich  makes  it  very  uneafy  to  walk  in,  were  it  not  the  vaft  croud  of 
people  which  keep  you  up.  But  all  this  befpeaks  its  antiquity,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Paris,  which  is  a  foil  to  its  pslitenefs  in  all  things  elfe  now. 

The  fair  confills  of  molt  toy-lhops,  and  Partholomew-fair  ware  ;  alfo  fiance  and 
piftures,  joiner's  work,  linen  and  woollen  manufadures ;  many  of  the  great  ribband 
fhops  remove  out  of  the  Palais  hither ;  no  books  ;  many  (hops  of  confcftioners,  where 
the  ladies  are  commodioufly  treated. 

The  great  rendezvous  is  at  night,  after  the  play  and  opera  are  done ;  and  raffling 
for  all  things  vendible  is  the  great  diverfion ;  no  fliop  wanting  two  or  three  raffling 
boards.  Monfieur,  the  Dauphin,  and  other  princes  of  the  blood  come,  at  leaft  once 
in  the  fair-time  to  grace  it. 

Here  are  alfo  coftee-fhops,  where  that  and  all  forts  of  ftrong  liquors  above-mentioned 
are  fold. 

Knavery  here  is  in  perfeftion  as  with  usj  as  dexterous  cutpurfes  and  pick-pockets. 
A  pick-pocket  came  into  the  fair  at  night,  extremely  well  clad,  with  four  lacqueys 
with  good  liveries  attending  him  :  he  was  caught  in  the  faft,  and  more  fwords  were 
drawn  in  his  defence  than  againft  him;  but  yet  he  was  taken,  and  delivered  into  the 
bands  of  juftice,  which  is  here  fudden  and  no  jefi:. 

3  X  was 
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I  was  fui'prized  at  the  Impudence  of  a  booth,  which  put  out  the  pictures  of  fome 
ladian  beaits  with  hard  names ;  and  of  four  that  were  painted,  I  found  but  two,  and 
thofe  very  ordinary  ones,  viz.  a  leopard,  and  a  racoun.  I  aficed  the  fellow,  why  he 
deceived  the  people,  and  whether  he  did  not  fear  cudgelling  in  J  he  end  :  he  an'wered 
with  a  fmt^ular  confidence,  that  it  was  the  painter's  fault ;  that  he  had  given  the  ra- 
coun to  paint  to  two  mafters,  but  both  had  miRaken  the  beall ;  but  however,  (he 
faid)  though  the  pictures  were  not  well  defigned,  they  did  neverthelefs  ferve  to  grace 
the  booth  and  bring  him  cuftom. 

I  faw  here  a  female  elephant  betwixt  eight  and  nine  foot  high,  very  lean  and  ill 
kept.  Nothing  could  be  more  docile,  than  this  poor  creature.  I  obferved,  (lie  bent 
the  joints  of  her  legs  very  nimbly  in  making  her  falutes  to  the  company  :  alfo  that  the 
nails  of  her  fore-toes  were  large,  and  almolt  five  inches  long.  This  was  from  the  con- 
tinent, having  the  ears  entire.  1  had  I'een  one  about  thirteen  years  ago  in  London 
much  lefs,  from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  of  another  fpecies  with  fcallopt  ears,  and  the 
tail  with  two  rows  of  large,  thick,  and  ftifF  black  hairs. 

Coaching  in  vifits  is  the  great  and  daily  bulinefs  of  people  of  quality  :  but  in  the  even- 
ings, the  Cours  de  la  Reyne  is  much  frequented,  and  a  great  rendezvous  of  people  of 
the  bed  fafliion.  The  place  indeed  is  very  commodious  and  pleafant,  being  three 
alleys  fet  with  high  trees  of  a  great  length,  all  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  in- 
clofed  at  each  end  with  noble  gates  ;  and  in  the  middle  a  very  large  circle  to  turn  ia. 
The  middle  alley  holds  four  lines  of  coaches  at  leall,  and  each  fide  alley  two  a  piece : 
thefe  eight  lines  of  coaches  may,  when  full,  fuppoimg  them  to  contain  near  eighty 
coaches  a-piece,  amount  to  about  fix  or  feven  hundred.  On  the  field  fide,  joining 
clofe  to  the  alleys  of  the  coaches,  there  are  feveral  acres  of  meadow  planted  with  trees, 
well  grown,  into  narrow  alleys  in  quincunx  order,  to  walk  in  the  grafs,  if  any  have 
a  mind  to  light ;  and  this  muft  needs  be  very  agreeable  in  the  heats  of  funimer,  which 
we  flaid  not  to  enjoy. 

One  thing  this  Cours  is  fhort  of  ours  in  Hyde-park,  for  if  full,  you  cannot  in  an 
hour  fee  the  company  twice  you  have  a  mind  to  fee,  and  you  are  confi  ed  to  your 
line ;  and  oftentimes,  the  princes  of  the  blood  coming  in,  and  driving  at  pleaiure, 
make  a  ftrange  ftop  and  embarras. 

Befides,  if  the  weather  has  been  rainy,  there  is  no  driving  in  it,  it  is  fo  miry  and  ill 
gravelled. 

Thofe,  who  have  a  mind  to  drive  further  out  of  town  for  the  air,  have  woods,  one 
to  the  weft,  and  another  to  the  eaft,  nioft  convenient.  I  mean,  the  Bois  de  Bohgne, 
and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes ;  this  lafl  is  very  opaque  and  pleafant.  There  are  lome 
ancient  Roman  ftatues  in  the  firit  court  of  this  houie. 

But  for  the  caftle  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  called  Madrid,  it  was  built  by  Francis 
the  I'irlt,  and  it  is  altogether  morefquo,  in  imitation  of  one  in  Spain  :  with  at  leaft  t«'o 
rows  of  covered  galleries  running  quite  round,  on  the  outfide  tue  tour  hiccs  of  the 
houfe;  which  lure  in  a  very  hot  country  are  greatly  refrelhing  and  delightful:  and 
this  is  faid  to  be  built  on  purpofe  for  a  defence  againft  a  much  hotter  climate,  than 
where  it  (lands;   which  that  king  had  no  mind  to  vifit  a  fecond  lime. 

But  let  us  return  to  Paris.  Towards  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  June  mofl:  of  thoim 
return  from  the  Cours,  and  land  at  ihc  garden  gate  of  the  Tuilleries,  where  they  walk 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  This  garden  is  of  the  belt  ordinance,  and  now  in  its  full 
beauty,  fo  that  Monf.  LeNoftro  has  feen  it  in  its  infancy,  for  it  is  all  of  his  invention, 
and  he  enjoys  his  labours  in  perfeftiort.     Certainly  the  moving  furniture  of  it  at  this 

tinip 
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time  of  the  evening,  Is  one  of  tlie  nobleft  fights,  that  can  be  fcen.     The  night  I  came 

away  from  Paris,  a  lady  of  quality,  Madam  M when  I  took  my  leave  of  her, 

afked  me,  what  I  had  feen  in  I'aris  that  moll  plcafed  me ;  I  anfwered  her  civilly,'  as  I 
ought  to  do;  but  flie  would  not  take  my  compliment,  but  urged  me  for  anfwer  :  I 
told  her,  (fmce  fhe  would  have  it  fo)  that  I  juil  then  came  from  feeing  what  pleafed 
me  beO: ;  that  was,  the  middle  walk  of  the  Tuilleries  in  June,  betwixt  eight  and  nine 
at  night.  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  in  the  world  a  more  agreeable  place,  than 
that  alley  at  that  hour,  and  that  time  of  the  year. 

And  now  we  are  got  into  the  gardens  of  Paris  I  fhall  give  you  a  fliort  tafte  of  all  of 
them  of  note,  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  1  faw. 

This  of  the  Tuilleries  is  vaftly  great,  has  fhaded  terraces  on  two  fides,  one  along 
the  river  Seine,  planted  with  trees,  very  diverting,  with  great  parterres  in  the  middle, 
and  large  fountains  of  water,  which  conftantly  play ;  one  end  is  the  froat  of  that  mag- 
nificent palace  the  Louvre ;  the  other  is  low,  and  for  profpecls,  open  to  the  fields. 
T'he  reft  is  difpofed  into  alleys,  and  grafs-plots,  and  copfes  of  wood ;  with  a  great 
number  of  feats  upon  down  in  all  parts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  weary. 

In  the  Tuilleries  there  is  one  thing,  which  I  much  liked,  and  that  was  an  amphi- 
theatre of  cut  hedges,  with  the  ftage,  pits,  and  feats,  and  the  fcenes  leading  into  the 
ftage  very  pretty;   from  all  fides  clofe  alleys  leading  into  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleafant,  than  this  garden,  where  in  the  groves  of  wood  the 
latter  end  of  March,  black-birds  and  throttles,  and  nightingales  fing  moft  fweetly  all 
the  morning,  and  that  as  it  were  within  the  city ;  for  no  birding  is  fuffered  here  near 
this  city,  and  the  fields  round  the  town,  are  all,  every  where,  full  of  partridges,  and 
hares,  and  other  game. 

The  garden  of  the  palace  of  Luxenbourg  is  alfo  vaftly  great,  and  has  fomething  of 
■champatre  in  it,  like  St.  Jame&'s-park  ;  it  is  alfo  filled  with  people  daily  of  good  qua- 
lity ;  but  becaufe  the  hard  winters  have  deftroyed  many  of  the  walks,  by  killing  the 
pole  hedges,  it  is  not  {o  frequented,  as  formerly ;  yet  it  hath  its  fountains  and  par- 
terres, and  fome  well  Ihaded  alleys  ;  and  for  air,  I  prefer  it  before  the  Tuilleries,  be- 
caufe it  is  feated  upon  a  high  ground  next  the  fields,  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Ger- 
mains. 

As  to  the  King's  phyfic  garden,  it  is  a  very  great  piece  of  ground,  well  furnifhed 
with  plants,  and  open  alfo  to  walk  in,  to  all  people  of  note.  There  is  great  variety  of 
ground  in  it,  as  woods,  ponds,  meadows,  mounts,  befides  a  vaft  level,  by  which  it 
is  fitted  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  mod  forts  of  plants. 

I  firft  faw  it  in  March  with  Dr.  Tournefort,  and  Mr.  Breman,  a  very  underftanding 
and  painful  gardener.  The  green-houfes  well  ftored  with  tender  exotics,  and  the  par- 
terres V.  ith  fimples ;  though  but  few  of  them  then  to  be  feen  :  yet  by  the  trees  and 
ftrubs,  and  fome  plants,  which  did  not  lofe  their  heads,  I  could  well  judge  of  the  fur- 
niture. 

Dr.  Tournefort  told  me,  that  he  fliewed  a  hundred  plants  every  leflbn,  and  he 
had  in  the  fummer  thirty  leffons,  which  made  three  thoufand  plants ;  befides  the 
very  early  and  late  plants,  which  he  reckoned  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  thoufand  more, 

I  took  particular  notice  of  thefe  plants  in  the  grcen-houfes  at  that  tiihe  : 

Jafmimtm  Aforicumfiore  alho  inridani  Regis  Lujitanki. 

Marian  Cortufii,  which  had  been  potted  thirty  years. 

Caryophyllus  Cretictu  arborefcens. 

Sm'ilax  fniclii  nigra. 

Iris  bulbcfa  jiore  lutea.      ' 
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Symj)bvh/m  mim/f  Boraglnis  jlore. 
Fraxhnts  Americana  fiorlda. 
Stctchasfclio  fcrrato  Bauhini, 

This  garden  Ts  endowed  by  the  king  and  duke  of  Orleans,  and  has  aoool.  a  year 
fterling  rents  belonging  to  it,  whereof  jooh  is  given  to  the  chief  phyficiau  who  over- 
looks all,  and  the  relt  to  the  botanic  reader,  Dr.  Tournefort,  and  under-gardeners, 
with  lodgings  for  all. 

Mr^  Brcman  told  me,  he  had  the  beginning  of  April  made  an  end  of  fowing  his 
hot-beds,  and  had  put  into  the  ground  two  thoufand  fpecies  ot  feed. 

From  the  mount  in  th.e  king's  garden,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  palace  or  country-houfe  of  Fa- 
ther la  Chaife,  the  King's  confelTor  ;  it  is  very  finely  feated  againd  the  fouth  fun,  and 
well  wooded  on  both  fides.     A  fit  feat  for  a  contemplative  perfon. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  confidering  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  very 
large,  has  two  or  three  great  bafins  with  their  jet  d'eaux,  but  not  well  kept  ;  nor  hath 
any  thing  elegant  in  it,  but  the  good  order  and  difpofition  of  its  fliady  walks  and  par- 
terres.    It  is  ever  full  of  good  company. 

The  garden  of  the  arfenal  is  much  larger,  and  finer  kept ;  has  the  profpefts  of 
fhe  fields,  and  lies  open  to  the  ramparts.  It  is  alfo  much  frequented  for  the  beauty  of 
its  walks. 

There  are  alfo  divers  convents,  which  have  fpacious  and  well  kept  gardens,  which 
are  always  open  and  public  to  people  of  any  note;  as  the  Carthufians,  which  is  vail 
and  champeitre.  The  Celeflians,  very  fine  and  large  ;  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  which 
is  great,  and  very  well  kept ;  and  the  terrace  for  length  and  breadth  is  incomparable  ; 
extremely  well  planted  with  horfe-chefnuts  ;  having  alfo  on  the  fouth-fide  upon  the 
terrace,  three  or  four  fquare  copfes  of  the  fame  trees  j  which  have  a  marvellous  effeft 
for  fliade  in  fummer. 

Thel'e  private  gardens  I  faw  in  Paris. 

D'Aumont.  Its  green-houfe  opened  into  the  dining-room :  the  orange  trees 
feemed  to  have  fufFered,  and  had  their  leaves  withered ;  for  the  room  was  too  broad  by 
half. 

The  treillage,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  garden,  was  very  well  adorned  with  gilding, 
and  had  in  the  middle  a  pavilion,  in  which  was  an  old  Roman  (latue  of  a  young  man, 
very  well  preferved.  The  fafhion  of  the  toga  here  was  fo  evident,  that  it  might  well 
pafsfor  a  conviftion  to  thofe,  who  have  thought  it  to  be  a  plaid,  or  a  garment  open  be- 
fore like  a  clo.ik. 

This  treillage  is  performed  with  that  variety  of  ornaments,  that  it  refembles  file- 
green  work,  and  is  large.  The  painting  of  thefe  works  in  green  is  not  well  performed 
in  all  placis  alike;  it  is  either  too  yellow,  or  of  a  fad  dirty  green,  or  fea  green  ;  few 
have  hit  the  right  grafs  green  colour.  To  do  it  well,  it  is  Jo  be  primed  in  yellow, 
and  then  to  be  covered  with  Vert  de  Montague  or  Lapis  Armeniacus ;  of  which  laft 
colour  we  have  plenty  in  England,  about  Malham  in  Craven,  in  Yorkfhire. 

This  is  the  great  benefit  of  treillage  in  cities,  that  bcfidcs  the  beauty  of  it  to  the  eye, 
it  takes  away  and  hides  the  ill  profpeft  of  the  neighbouring  houfes. 

Mere  arc  very  many  fig-trees  well  grown  in  fquare  boxes  ;  and  parterres  well  flocked 
with  flowers;  each  fort  by  thcmfelves ;  as  tulips  a-part ;  junkills  apart;  anemonies 
a-part :  ranunculuses  a-part :  daffadils  a-part. 

Puiffart.  'Ihis  garden  is  very  neat,  and  open  at  the  end  to  the  Tuilleries.  The  treil- 
lage walk  or   arbour  at  the  upper  end  is  very  fine,  fcventy  paces  long,  and  eight 
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broad,  hatli  three  ]kuII:o!!S  all  open  at  the  top.     It  is  all  of  iron  painted  green,  and 
cofl  fifteen  thouland  livres. 

The  gardener  \v;is  an  artifl ;  and  had  fonic  plants  in  cafes  in  good  order,  not  to  be 
feen  eJfewhere,  as  large  rofeniary  bufhes,  jacobrea  niariiinia,  niaruni  Jyriacum,  &;c. 

The  walls  were  well  covered  with  truit  trees;  he  had  not  cut  his  peaches  ;  when  I 
aficed  him  the  reafon,  he  told  me,  it  was  his  way,  not  to  cut  them  till  after  (lowering, 
which  he  found  by  experience  to  improve  the  fruit  j  whereas  he  faid,  the  early  cutting 
flocked  them,  and  impaired  the  fruit. 

The  orangery  here  v.-as  the  mofl  beautiful  room,  for  the  bignefs,  I  had  feen,  paved 

with  marble,  and  neatly  wainfcotted  with  oak,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  after  our 

Tnglifh  manner,  I  make  no  doubt  it  ferved  to  eat  in  in  fummer,  when  cleared  of  trees. 

iiouvillier.     I  found  not  any  thing  more  remarkable  here,  than  the  treillage  at  the 

end. 

Cormartin.  The  treillage  in  this  garden  was  moft  admirable  in  the  fafhion  of 
a  triumphal  arch ;  half  of  it  was  an  aviary,  with  a  fountain  in  it,  well  ftored  with 
birds. 

Here  were  large  iron  vafas  upon  pedeftals,  the  firfl  I  had  feen  of  the  kind,  painted 
over  of  a  copper  colour. 

Les  Diguieres.  This  is  the  only  houfe  in  Paris,  I  faw  kept,  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
with  the  moft  exadt  cleanlinefs  and  neatnefs,  gardens  and  all. 

In  the  garden  there  were  feveral  pieces  of  treillage ;  that  at  the  upper  end  was  very 
•  noble,  and  cofl  ten  thoufand  livres  ;  another  piece  of  it  cod  fix  thouland.     And  I  law 
a  fnrall  one  of  iron  leaves  painted  green,  the  only  one  of  the  kind.     Here  alfo  were 
great  vafas  of  treillage  upon  pedeilals. 

The  fountains  in  this  garden  were  very  curious,  though  fniall,  with  proper  orna- 
ments, which  had  a  marvellous  effed,  when  the  fpouts  played  o3/. 

The  farft  court  was  fet  about  with  cafes  of  extraordinary  large  laurus  tinus,  and  in 
the  gardens  there  were  fome  cut  into  fquare  pyramids. 

A  perfon  of  quality  came  into  the  garden  to  me,  who  with  great  civility  conducted 
me  up  to  the  apartments. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  duchefs,  which  was  all  of  her  own  contrivance,  and  had  an 
air  of  flate  and  agreeablenefs  beyond  any  thing  I  had  feen,  I  obferved  hanging  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed-chamber  the  fincll  chryflal  candleflick  in  France  :  the  pieces  were 
all  bought  fingle  by  her,  and  the  contrivance  and  fetting  them  together  was  her  own  : 
it  cofl  twelve  thoufand  crowns. 

But  before  I  left  the  garden,  in  an  obfcure  parterre  I  faw  the  tomb  of  a  cat,  viz.  a 
black  cat  couchant  upon  a  white  marble  cufliion,  fringed  with  gold,  and  gold  taflels 
hanging  at  the  corners  upon  a  fquare  black  marble  pedeflal.  On  one  of  the  fides  o."  that 
marble  is  writ  in  letters  of  gold  : 

Cy  gijl  Men'ine  la  plus  amiable  Ss*  la 
Plus  aimce  de  toutes  les  c  ha  ties. 

On  the  other  fide. 

Cy  giji  line  chattejolie : 
Sa  ma'ijlrcjfe,  qui  7i\  ai7noit  ricn, 
L'aijnejuJ'qucs  a  lafolie 
Pour  qucy  dire!  en  Icvoit  bicn, 
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This  is  not  the  fird  inflauce  of  this  kind  of  folly  ;  I  have  feea  foiuelhing  of  it  ia  Eng- 
land, and  have  read  much  more  in  hiilory. 

If  you  blame  me  for  tranfcribing  this  epitaph,  I  will  fubmit ;  but  I  could  never  have 
forgiven  myfelf,  if  I  had  tranfcribed  the  many  fine  infcriptions  I  met  with  at  Paris,, 
though  in  mod  elegant  and  truly  Roman  words  ;  others  in  pure  court  French.  You' 
niay  read  them  in  the  Defcription  of  Paris. 

De  Lorge.  We  had  the  good  fortune  here  to  find  the  marflial  liimfelf  walking  ia 
his  garden  ;  who  entertained  us  with  great  civility,  viz.  the  dean  of  Winchefter  and 
myfelf.  This  garden  was  not  finiflied,  and  the  houfe  itfelf  was  but  building  ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  fineft  in  Paris,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  mofl:  free  and  extended  profped 
of  the  fields  and  Montmartre  :  at  the  end  of  the  garden  rifes  a  terrace  equal  with  the 
rampart. 

That  which  was  in  this  houfe  and  garden  very  commodious  and  noble,  was  that 
'betwixt  the  two  courts  the  coaches  drive  through  a  (lately  hall  upon  pillars,  and  might 
land  on  either  fide,  up  a  Itep  or  two,  which  lead  to  the  llaircafes  and  other  apartments  ; 
and  then  in  the  furthefl:  court,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  garden  by  high  palifa- 
does  of  iron,  they  turn,  and  take  up  the  company  again  ;  fo  that  no  weather  offends 
them.  Which  is  much  wanting  here ;  and  more  with  us  at  London,  where  we  molt 
need  it. 

This  hall  is  open  upon  arches  to  the  garden,  and  the  (tair-cafe  itfelf  is  fo  contrived^, 
that  you  enjoy  a  full  profpe£l:  of  the  garden  and  Montmartre  in  defcending. 

The  marflial  very  obligingly  Ihewed  us  his  own  apartment ;  for  all  the  reft  of  t'he 
houfe  was  full  of  workmen;  and  in  his  bed-chamber  his  little  red  damafk  field-bed, 
which  he  lay  in  now,  and  which  alfo  ferved  him,  when  he  commanded  upon  the 
Rhine. 

He  fliewed  us  his  great  fafh  windows;  how  eafily  they  might  be  lifted  up  and  down, 
and  ftood  at  any  height ;  which  contrivance  of  puUies  he  faid  he  had  out  of  England, 
by  a  fmatl  model  brought  on  purpofe  from  thence :  there  being  nothing  of  this  poife  ia 
windows  in  France  before. 

He  alfo  had  us  into  a  fet  of  fmall  clofets  or  rooms,  after  the  Englifh  fafhion,  very 
prettily  furniflied,  neatly  kept,  and  retired,  with  his  Englifh  keys  to  them,  as  he  told 
us ;  and  from  thence  we  defcended  a  back  pair  of  flairs.  We  did  all  we  could  to  hin- 
der him  from  feeing  us  take  coach :  he  fent  his  page  after  us,  to  invite  us  fonie  day  to 
eat  with  him. 

Hoftel  Pelletier.  The  garden  here  was  very  neat,  with  a  treillage  at  the  end,  after 
the  manner  of  a  triumphal  arch,  but  not  very  high,  nor  well  painted  ;  yet  its  beauty 
and  finilhings  differ  much  from  any  I  had  feen  before.  In  the  two  niches  were  placed 
great  iron  vafasor  flower-pots,  right  before  the  middle  of  a  bafin  of  water,  which  was 
fet  a  playing  for  our  entertainment,  which  is  a  compliment  the  French  are  willing  to 
oblige  (Irangers  with. 

In  the  orangery  were  very  large  trees,  and  two  pair  of  myrtles  in  cafes,  cut  globe- 
wife,  the  beft  and  biggeft  1  had  feen  :  large  buflies  in  pots  of  Marum  Syriacum.  'Great 
[lore  of  tulips,  anemonies,  ranunculufes,  and  other  flowers  in  beds,  in  the  parterre,  each 
by  themfelves. 

Alfo  anemonies  and  ranunculufes  in  little  earthen  pots,  as  with  us ;  but  in  very 
light  mould.  Great  and  very  fair  laurus  tinufes  in  cafes.  And,  which  was  fmgular, 
along  one  of  the  garden  walk  were  planted  Abel  trees,  whofe  tops  were  dilpofed 
and  fpread  by  an  iron  treillage  into  arches  at  equal  dillances,  which  had  a  very  good 
eflTeft. 
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The  garden  of  the  Hoftel-fullie  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it. 

The  beft  piece  of  treillagc  of  iron  bars  and  wood  intermixed,  is  that  in  the  garden  of 
feu  Mons  Louvois.  And  this  is  one  of  the  neatefl  gardens  in  Paris.  The  whole  upper 
end  is  adorned  with  a  noble  treillage  after  the  manner  of  a  triumphal  arch  ;  it  coft  a  great 
fum  of  money.  There  are  four  ftatues  difpofed  on  pedeftals  under  it,  which  have  a  ;:,'ood 
effeQ: ;  thefe  are  antique,  rarely  good.  One  of  the  firR  empreiles,  a  Diana,  an  Apollo, 
&c.  Here  the  walks  are  hard  gravel,  but  not  rolled.  On  one  fide  of  the  treillage  is  a 
large  aviary  well  ftored  with  birds. 

The  walls  of  the  green-houfe  are  matted  ;  and  large  pans  of  iron  hang  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  at  equal  didances,  to  every  window  one;  they  have  pullies  to 
let  them  down,  or  run  them  up  to  what  height  they  pleafe.  This  way  may  very  well 
corred  the  moiftnefs  of  the  air,  which  the  breath  of  the  plants  caufe,  and  fufficiently 
warm  them.  Hot  beds  puff  up  plants ;  yet  a  warm  air  over  their  heads  may  be  as  ufe- 
ful  to  refrefh  and  nourifli  them  in  winter. 

The  lafl  private  garden  I  faw  was  that  of  Mr.  Furnier,  a  few  days  before  we  left  the 
town,  nothing  could  be  prettier.  At  the  upper  end  a  noble  treillage,  two  great  vafas 
of  iron,  painted  of  a  brafs  colour,  and  gilt. 

Here  I  faw  an  apple  tree  potted,  as  the  figs  and  oranges  ufed  to  be  ;  it  was  the  white 
queenen,  (or  calvil  d'efte,)  the  flem  of  the  bignefs  only  of  my  thumb,  full  of  fruit  the 
firft  of  June. 

Many  pots  of  Sedum  Pyramidale,  now  a  mod  elegant  ornament.  But  nothing  is 
here  fo  pompous  as  double  red  and  (triped  flocks  ;  which  they  multiply  with  care,  and 
their  pains  are  juftly  rewarded  ;  with  a  thoufand  other  things,  which  my  fhort  turn  in 
the  garden  would  not  give  me  leave  to  remember. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  private  gardens  in  Paris,  which  deferve  feeing ;  but 
the  feafon  of  the  year  not  much  favouring  our  curiofity,  we  did  not  much  enquire  after 
them. 

Hitherto  1  have  given  a  fhort  account  of  what  I  faw  moflly  in  Paris,  as  to  the  people, 
abroad  and  at  home ;  the  country  round  about  it,  is  full  of  populous  and  neat  towns, 
and  many  palaces  of  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled 
with  any  thing  we  have  in  England.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  lead  you  any  further. 
It  being  much  out  of  my  way  and  humour  to  go  to  court;  but  becaufe  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  be  at  Verfailles,  St.  Cloud,  Marli,  and  Meudon,  I  will  venture  to  fay  fomething 
of  each. 

Thefe  four  royal  palaces  and  their  gardens  polTefs  a  barren  and  hilly  country,  as 
big  as  moft  counties  in  England  ;  two  of  them,  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  have  the  prof- 
peft  of  Paris  under  them ;  but  the  former  hath  it  much  more  open  and  fully  than  the 
latter. 

This  diflrift  may  be  faid  to  be  les  Berceau  des  Roys,  or  the  nurfery  of  kings ;  for 
the  chief  of  thS  blood  royal  are  lodged  here,  viz.  the  king,  Monfeigneur  the  dauphin, 
and  the  three  grandfons,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  d'Anjou,  and  Berry,  Monfieur  or 
the  king's  brother,  and  his  fon  the  duke  of  Chartres,  and  Mademoifelle  his  daughter. 
All  thefe  are,  or  will  be  (as  it  is  eafy  to  guefs  by  the  growth  and  proportions  of  the 
youngefl)  very  large  and  well  fhaped  beautiful  people.  The  other  branch  of  the  blood  - 
royal,  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  as  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  duke  of  Bourbon^  and  ths 
princeffes  his  daughters,  the  prince  of  Conti,  are  all  of  lefs  ftature,  but  very  well  fhaped 
and  handfome. 

The  duke  du  Maine  and  the  conte  de  Touloufe  I  did  not  fee ;  but  the  princefs  dow- 
ager of  Conti  often,  who  is  without  difpute  one  of  the  moft  graceful  and  handfomefl 
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women  in  France,  and  methinks  exceedingly  lilce  the  king  her  father,  as  I  remember 
him  in  his  full  beauty,  when  I  firfl:  favv  him  in  the  year  65. 

Thefe  four  palaces  are  all  entirely  built  and  furnifhed  in  this  king's  time,  and  all  the 
gardens,  and  what  belonf^s  to  them. 

St.  Cloud  is  the  neareli  Paris,  and  the  caftle  is  very  magnificent,  ar.d  mofi:  commodi- 
ous.    The  great  falcon  and  the  gallery  are  extremely  well  painted. 

The  gardens  are  of  a  vad  extent,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  compafe. 

The  natural  woods  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  the  houfe,  are  well  hiitbanded,  and  cut 
into  fmall  and  bigger  alleys  to  fave  the  trees ;  which  fehey  have  had  fo  great  a  care  of, 
they  have  kept  them  (landing  not  only  in  the  alleys,  but  in  the  very  ftcps  of  ftone  which 
arp  made  to  defcend  into  the  alleys. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  garden  the  alleys  are  moilly  treble,  and  well  (haded,  run 
out  in  vaft  lengths  of  feveral  miles,  every  where  bafins  and  jets  d'eaux  ;  but  there  is  a 
cafcade,  which  I  favv  feveral  times  play,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  beautiful  and  bed 
furnifhed  with  water  of  any  in  France.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  bafm  amongft  the 
woods,  I  faw  a  jet  d'eau,  which  threw  up  a  fpout  of  water  ninety  feet  high,  and  did 
difcharge  itfelf  with  that  force,  that  it  made  a  mid  and  coohiefs  in  the  air  a  great  com- 
pafs  round  about,  and  gave  now  and  then  cracks  hke  the  going  off"  of  a  piftolj  fuch 
force  the  vent  of  wind  in  the  pipes  had. 

The  pipes  which  convey  the  water  are  compofed  of  iron  cylinders  three  feet 
long,  fome  ten,  fame  twenty  inches  diameter,  till  they  divide  ;  and  then  they  are  of 
lead. 

I  was  once  kindly  invited  to  St.  Cloud  by  Madam.e's  phyfician,  Monfieur  Arlot,  who 
fent  his  coach  for  me  to  Paris,  and  nobly  treated  me ;  before  dinner  he  carried  me  in 
his  coach  (for  this  privilege  is  granted  him)  into  all  parts,  and  round  the  gardens ; 
which  were  well  furnidied  with  alleys  and  walks,  adorned  with  cyprefs,  pines,  and  firs, 
cut  into  pyramids  ;  and  water-works  every  where  playing  in  abundance,  particularly  the 
gerbes  d'eau  were  very  fine,  that  is,  great  and  thick,  feeming  dreams  of  water  thrown 
up  into  the  air.  This  is  done  to  huiband  the  water  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  pipes 
like  a  (hcaf,  to  reprefent  a  folid  pillar  of  water. 

Monfieur  has  added,  and  taken  into  this  vad  garden,  a  new  acquifition  of  a  moun- 
tainous plain,  which  overlooks  all  the  country  round  ;  and  will  no  doubt,  when  it  is 
modelled  by  that  admirable  contriver  Monf.  le  Nodre,  make  one  of  the  mod  delight- 
ful places  in  the  world. 

From  the  baluftrade  in  the  upper  garden,  the  river  Seine,  and  a  vaft  plain  bounded 
by  Paris,  is  to  be  feen,  and  makes  a  mod  delightful  profpeft. 

Thefe  vaft  riding  gardens  are  unknown  to  us  in  England,  ^nd  J'c promcner  a  c/jcval, 
ou  en  carrofft\  is  not  Englifli.  We  cannot  aflbrd  to  h^fe  fo  much  country  as  thofe  gardens 
take  up.  1  faw  in  fome  of  the  quarters  not  only  partridges  and  hares  plentifully,  but, 
which  I  wondered  at,  five  biches  or  female  red-deer  feeding. 

The  oran'^ery  belonging  to  this  garden  is  very  large  and  magnificent,  paved  v\ith 
marble,  and  was  filled  with  vaft  trees  in  cafes,  not  to  be  brought  in  or  out  without 
proper  engines,  but  in  it  there  was  nothing  but  thofe  orange  trees,  oleanders,  and  lau- 
rus  tinufes.  He  goes  out  of  the  end  of  his  apartment,  that  is,  the  noble  painted  gallery 
is  continued  upon  a  level  with  the  orangery,  which  leads  direclly  into  an  afcemiing 
walk  of  a  vaft  length  ;  and  alfo  fronts  or  flanks  all  along  the  parterre  or  flower  garden, 
where  th'^y  are  difpofed  of  in  finnnur.  At  this  treat  I  eat  of  a  prcfervc  or  wet  fweatmeat,. 
made  of  orange  flowers,  incomparable ;  and  the  lady  obliged  me  with  the  manner  of 
making  it. 

Though 
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Though  there  were  high  and  proper  walls  for  frait  in  many  parts  of  the  garden,  yet 
nothing  of  that  nature  was  to  be  found,  only  ordinary  and  infructiferous  greens  were 
faliencd  to  flic  treilliige,  whicii  arc  the  linings  of  moll  walls  here.  In  the  garden  are 
many  arbours  of  treillagc,  pavilions,  &c.  of  iron  mixed  witii  wood,  painted  green, 
with  honey-fuckles  running  up  them,  'i  hefe  gardens  have  above  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty people  always  employed  to  keep  them  in  order  j  which  Hands  in  40,000  livres  a 
year. 

Another  time  I  dined  with  the  captain  of  the  caRle,  who  fhewed  me  all  the  apartments 
at  leiiure.  I  eat  here  of  the  red-legged  partridge  taken  hereupon  thi^fe  hills;  they 
are  much  lefs  here  than  in  Languedoc,  but  yet  far  better  tailed  than  the  grey  partridges 
taken  in  the  fame  place.  This  was  the  beginning  of  April,  and  we  drank  our  wine  in 
ice,  which  1  was  not  aware  of,  till  I  found  the  bad  effed  of  it  in  my  throat ;  and  the 
next  day  much  more;  but  it  went  oft'again  without  any  great  trouble.  There  is  no  ani- 
mal that  abufes  itfelf  in  meat  and  drink  as  man  does ;  we  daily  drink  excefHve  hot  and 
excefiive  cold  ;  in  other  creatures  it  is  inflindt  that  guides  them,  but  as  for  us  we  neither 
ad  by  inflinfl  nor  reafon ;  but  betwixt  both  loofely,  and  therefore  oftener  are  catched 
to  our  own  deflruftion, 

At  the  end  of  the  apartments  of  Monfieur,  are  a  fine  fet  of  clofets  :  the  firfl  you 
enter  is  furniflied  with  great  variety  of  rock  chryflals,  cups,  agates  upon  fmall  Hands, 
and  the  fides  of  the  rooms  are  lined  with  large  panes  of  looking-glafs  from  top  to 
the  bottom,  with  Japan  varnifh  and  paintings  of  equal  breadth  intermixt ;  which  had 
a  marvellous  preity  efFedl.  The  other  room  had  in  it  a  vaft  quantity  of  bijou,  and 
many  of  very  great  price ;  but  the  Siam  pagods,  and  other  things  from  thence,  were 
very  odd. 

There  was  alfo  one  very  fmall  Roman  ftatue  of  white  marble,  not  ten  inches  high, 
which  cofl:  20,000  crowns  ;  one  leg  of  it  was  a  little  injured.  It  feemtd  a  piece  of  ad- 
mirable workmanfliip.  It  was  a  boy,  who  had  in  the  fkirt  of  his  tunic  a  litter  of  puppies, 
and  the  bitch  lying  at  his  feet  and  looking  up. 

I  cannot  fay  much  of  Meudon,  becaufe  I  was  notv/ithin  the  houfe  or  park  ;  it  will  re- 
quire yet  fome  time  to  bring  it  to  that  perfeftion  which  is  defigned  ;  for  that  Monfeigneur 
has  been  but  lately  poUeffed  of  it.  The  road  from  Paris  to  it  is  yet  unpaved  ;  but  the 
fituation  is  admirable ;  and  the  efplanade  before  the  houfe  is  like  a  vaft  baflion,  and 
commands  the  full  view  of  all  the  champagne,  and  Paris  under  it.  The  gardens  are  very 
great,  but  I  only  coafted  them  and  the  houfe. 

As  to  the  palace  of  Verfailles,  (which  is  yet  fome  miles  furdier  within  the  moun- 
tainous country,  not  uidike  Blackheath  or  Tunbrid^e)  it  is  without  difpute  the  moll 
magnificent  of  any  in  Europe.  Yet  v;hat  of  it  was  firfl  built,  and  much  admired  thir- 
ty years,  is  now  no  longer  relifhed.  However  this  king  intends  to  rebuild  it  where  it 
is  faulty.  It  is,  as  I  faid,  placed  in  a  very  ungrateful  foil,  wirhout  earth  proper  for 
herbs,  or  water  ;  but  he  hath  brought  that  to  it  in  abundance,  and  made  the  ground 
too  to  be  fruitful. 

There  are  books  writ  to  defcribe  this  famous  palace  in  every  part ;  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.  The  way  to  it  is  new,  and  in  fome  placi^s  the  mountains  are  cut  down  for- 
ty feet,  fo  that  now  you  enjoy  it  a  mile  in  profpeft  before  you  come  to  it  ;  it  opens  and 
doles  in  three  courts,  the  more  remoteft,  narrower  and  narrower  ;  which  is  a  fault  -^ 
and  is,  as  I  w, as  told,  dtfigned  to  be  pulled  down,  and  made  into  one  noble  large  Iquare 
court,  of  the  fame  order  of  buif  ;ing  as  that  magnificent  front  is  which  looks  upon  the 
gardens.  The  gikled  tiles  and  roof  l;ave  a  marvellous  efieft  in  profpeft.  The  efplanade 
towards  the  gardens  and  parterres  are  the  nobleil  things  that  can  be  feen,  vallly  gr.-atj, 
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with  a  very  large  bafin  of  water  in  the  middle,  low  walled  round  with  white  marbltf,  on 
which  are  placed  a  great  number  of  incomparable  brazen  vafas,  and  large  brafs  figures 
couchant,  of  the  beft  mailers  in  fculpture  ;  it  were  endlefs  to  tell  all  the  furniture  of 
ihefe  gardens,  of  marble  ftatues,  and  vafas  of  brafs  and  marble,  the  multitude  of  foun- 
tains, and  thofe  wide  canals  like  feas  running  in  a  flraight  line  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  a  word,  thefe  gardens  are  a  country  laid  out  into  alleys  and  walks,  groves  of  trees, 
canals  and  fountains,  and  every  where  adorned  with  ancient  and  modern  ftatues  and 
vafas  innumerable. 

May  the  17th,  the  water  were  ordered  to  play  for  the  diverfion  of  the  Engllfh  gen- 
tlemen. The  playing  of  the  fpouts  of  watei',  thrown  up  into  the  air,  is  here  diverfi. 
fied  after  a  thoufand  falhions.  The  theatre  des  eaux,  and  the  triumphal  arch  are  the 
mod  famous  pieces.  But  in  the  groves  of  the  left  hand,  you  have  ^fop's  fables, 
in  fo  many  pieces  of  water-works,  here  and  there  in  winding  alleys.  This  might  be 
faid  to  be  done  in  ujinn  dclphini.  It  is  pretty  to  fee  the  owl  waflied  by  all  the  birds  ; 
the  monkey  hugging  her  young  one,  till  it  fpouts  out  water  with  a  full  throat,  and 
open  mouth,  &c. 

The  orangery,  or  winter  confervatory  for  tubs  ef  winter  greens,  is  what  corref- 
ponds  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  reft.  It  is  a  ftupendous  half  fquare  of  under-ground 
vaults,  like  the  naves  of  fo  many  churches  put  together,  of  exquifite  workmanfliip  ia 
hewn  ftone,  well  lighted  and  open  to  the  fouth  fun.  It  contains  three  thoufand  cafas 
of  greens ;  whereof  near  two  thoufand  are  orange  trees,  and  many  hundreds  of  them 
are  as  big  as  generally  they  naturally  grow  in  the  earth.  Hence  amongft  them  are 
feme,  which  are  faid  to  be  in  cafes  from  the  time  of  Francis  the  Firft. 

They  did  not  think  fitting  to  put  them  out  this  year  till  the  latter  end  of  May,;  " 
and  indeed  their  oleanders,  laurels,  lentifcufes,  and  moft  other  greens,  had  fuffered 
miferably. 

In  the  pottagerie  (which  is  part  of  thefe  gardens,  and  hath  its  magnificence  alfo) 
there  are  feven  hundred  cafes  of  figs,  befides  wall  fruit  of  all  other  kinds.  By  all  the 
gardens  in  and  about  Paris,  I  perceived  they  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit. 

I  obferved  in  fmall  fiance  or  painted  pots  a  vaft  number  of  the  narrow  leaved 
Laurus  Alexandrina ;  alfo  Thlapfi  flore  albo,  Leucoii  folio,  latifolium ;  alfo  the  Se- 
dum  Pyramidale.  Thefe  are  not  yet  ornaments  in  our  gardens,  that  I  know  of,  nor 
a  great  many  other  plants,  which  I  obferved  in  flower  there  ;  and  at  my  return  gave 
a  catalogue  of  them  to  Mr.  London  that  he  might  fend  for  them,  if  he  pleafed.  The 
plants  1  obferved  were  vivace  or  perennial. 

The  1 5th  of  May  my  lord  ambaffador  went  to  Marli,  where  the  waters  played  for 
his  diverfion. 

Imult  needs  fay  it  is  one  of  the  plcafantcft  places  I  ever  faw,  or,  I  believe,  is  in 
Europe ;  it  is  featcd  in  the  bofom  or  upper  end  of  a  high  valby,  in  the  midft  of 
and  furrounded  with  woody  hills.  The  valley  is  clofed  at  the  upper  end,  and  gently 
defcends  forwards  by  degrees,  and  opens  wider  and  wider,  and  gives  you  the  profpeft 
of  a  valt  plain  country,  and  the  river  Seine  running  through  it. 

Marli  is  a  fquare  houfe  railed  upon  fteps,  and  terraced  on  all  fides  :  the  four  fronts 
all  alike  \  and  the  doors  opening  into  the  garden  all  the  fame.  In  the  middle  an 
oftagon-hall,  running  up  domewife,  in  which  all  the  fide  rooms  meet ;  which  are  all 
rooms  of  (late.  Above  are  twelve  lodgings,  with  a  narrow  gallery  leading  to  them. 
In  the  lower  rooms  at  Marli,  particularly  in  the  o£tagon-falon,  are  extraordinary  large, 
(fix  feet  at  leaft,)  marble,  or  rather  agate  tables  j  to  the  beft  of  whicb  they  may  be 
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compared.  They  are  veined  like  wood,  and  of  an  amber  colour:  thefeare  the  admi- 
rable cfteft  of  pctrifa(5lion.  Of  this  very  ftonc  I  have  feen  great  blocks  in  the  banks  of  the 
dropping  well  at  Knarefliorough  in  Yorkfidre.  I  forgot  to  ad-:  here  whence  they  had 
them. 

In  one  of  the  ground  rooms  was  a  femlclrcnlar  gilt  bar  or  rail,  which  took  off  and 
inclofed  the  upper  end  of  the  room  :  within  the  bar  was  difpofed  feveral  rows  of  por- 
cellain  or  fine  china  on  gilt  flielves.  Here  at  the  corners,  within  the  bar,  opened  twj 
fmall  doors,  whence  the  ambaffador  and  his  retinue  were  pleniitully  ferved  with  cho- 
colate, tea,  and  coffee,  in  a  mod:  obliging  manner.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentle- 
men of  France  were  ordered  to  attend  him  there. 

The  two  fide  fronts  of  the  houfe  have  in  profpedl  great  alleys  cut  through  the  woods, 
and  paved  for  the  more  commodious  coming  down  to  the  houfe  ^  which  is  dcfcending 
all  the  way. 

On  each  fide  the  valley,  clofe  under  the  woods,  run  along  in  a  line,  fix  fquare 
pavillions  or  fmaller  palaces  of  the  very  fame  figure  and  beauty  with  the  Mother  Houfe  ; 
at  equal,  but  large  diltances,  as  five  hundred  paces.  The  fix  on  the  right  hand  the 
garden  are  for  the  men ;  the  other  fix  on  the  left  are  for  the  women  of  quality  whom 
the  king  weekly  appoints,  upon  a  lift  given,  to  attend  him,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
this  retirement,  as  1  may  fay,  from  court.  Before/hofe  pavillions,  and  betwixt  them,  are 
the  fineft  alleys  and  walk's  imaginible,  with  fountains,  and  all  the  decorations  of  treillage 
and  flowers.  Such  a  ihew  of  not  ordinary  tulips  in  broad  beds,  of  one  thoufand  paces 
long,  every  where,  all  this  vafl:  garden  over,  in  tlieir  full  beauty,  was  a  moft  furprifing 
fight.  I  could  not  forbear  to  fay  to  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  who  was  pleafed  much  to  ac- 
company me  in  this  walk,  that  fure  all  the  gardens  in  France  had  contributed  to  this 
profufion  of  flowers;  which  he  took  fo  well,  that  the  Marifhal  his  father,  afterwards 
detached  himfelf  to  fingle  me  out,  and  very  obligingly  em.braced  me,  and  faluted  me 
witha  kifs,  and  followed  it  with  very  kind  and  familiar  difcourfe. 

The  cafcade  coming  down  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  that  front  of  the  houfe  which 
refpeftsand  ftands  near  it,  was  new  and  fingular,  and  of  the  king's  own  invention,  as  in- 
deed, all  the  garden  befides.  From  the  houfe  it  appeared  a  broad  river,  quietly  gliding 
down  the  bill ;  but  when  I  went  near  it,  I  found  it  compofed  of  fifty-two  large  fquare 
and  fhallow  bafins  of  water,  difpofed  at  right  angles,  and  not  declining,  but  falling  over 
one  into  another. 

In  the  garden  were  many  fountains,  nobly  adorned,  and  had  variety  of  water  pipes 
playing  up  into  the  air  in  them.  Here  are  fome  gerbes  of  a  fingular  fafhion,  with  a  cir- 
cle of  a  great  number  of  large  pipes,  within  at  lead  two  feet  diameter ;  which  made 
the  appearance  of  a  vafl:  pillar  of  water.  There  was  one  jet  d'eau  in  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  which  we  were  told  threw  up  water  120  feet  high;  for  of  50  and  more 
fountains,  we  faw  but  ihofe  on  the  fide  alleys  to  play  ;  mofl:  of  the  great  bafins  in  the 
middle  were  mending  and  dry.  To  furnifh  all  this  water,  there  is  a  mofl:  flupendous 
machine,  which  was  invented  by  two  Licgois.  This  machine  forces  the  water  up  560 
feet,  from  the  riv.r  Seine,  to  the  top  of  the  tower  or  aqueduft.  It  throws  up  5700 
inches  of  water  by  almoff  continued  rudations  or  quick  pulfes.  It  is  wrought  by  14 
wheels  of  3  2  feet  diameter  each,  fet  in  the  river,  and  carried  about  night  and  day  by  its 
fiream. 

This  invention  is  the  fame  with  what  is  pra£tifed  in  the  deep  coal-pits  about  Leeds  in 
Lower-Germany;  fo  that  to  fee  the  engines,  and  a  great  number  of  iron  cylinders  or 
water-pipes,  lying  bare  above  ground,  and  running  up  a  vafl  mountain,  is  to  imagine  a 
deep  coal-mine  turned  wrong  fide  outward. 
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The  tree  mofl  in  ufe  here,  was  the  fmall- leaved  horne-beam ;  which  ferves  for  ar- 
cades, berceaus ;  and  alfo  llandards  with  globular  heads :  at  the  foot  of  which  they 
have  planted  little  fprigs  of  the  fame  of  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  and  alfo  in  fome  places 
in  like  manner,  whole  areas  full  of  them  ;  which  cut  fmooth  and  level  make  the  tineft 
green  hedges  I  ever  faw  ;  fome  of  thefe  low  hedges  were  twelve  feet  broad,  and  in  a 
barren  and  dry  climate  fupply  very  artificially  the  ufe  of  grafs-plots. 

It  is  certainly  very  commendable  in  the  king,  who  pleafes  himfelf  in  planting  and 
pruning  the  trees  vi'ith  his  own  hand,  to  make  ufe  of  no  other  trees  but  what  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  afford  ;  fo  that  it  is  admirable  to  fee  whole  alleys  of  pole  hedges  of  great 
height,  and  long  rows  of  goodly  flandard  globes  of  eighteen  months  growth  only. 

If  this  great  king,  as  he  grows  older,  fhould  take  a  fancy  to  place  himfelf  in  a  warmer 
climate,  (and  he  has  a  good  one  of  his  own,  as  any  under  the  fun,  in  Languedoc)  as 
he  does  his  winter  greens  in  proper  houfes ;  (and  methinks,  this  inllance  alone  fhould 
be  fufficient,  to  convince  him  of  the  neceffity  there  is  to  cherifli  decaying  nature,  and 
that  a  naturally  warm  air  is  a  better  fence  than  cloaths  or  fire)  what  wonders  would  not 
his  purfe  and  paffion  for  planting  do  there. 

The  next  woods  in  Languedoc  would  afford  laurel,  and  myrtles  for  pole  hedges;  len- 
tifcus's  and  phylarea's  in  as  great  abundance,  as  hazel  or  thorn  with  us.  Alfo  jafmins 
for  arbors  and  treillage;  ciftus's  and  rofemary,  and  a  hundred  other  fweet  fmelling  woody 
fhrubs  grow  every  where  in  the  fields,  to  furnifli  the  pots  and  vafa. 

There  the  tall  cypres's  grow  of  themfelves,  to  60  and  100  feet  high,,  like  fo  many 
towers  ;  and  alfo  tonfil  at  pleafure,  for  the  molt  beautiful  pole  hedges  imaginable.  The 
very  fields  are  mofl:  excellent,  and  well  furniflied  parterres  of  flowers,  and  are  naturally 
pottageries,  or  kitchen  gardens.  The  vineyards  are  very  orchards ;  and  all  the  moft 
tender  fruits  with  us  are  there  fl:andards  ;  as  figs,  and  grapes  of  all  forts,  apricots, 
peaches,  nedarines,  jujubs,  &c.  The  delicious  and  large  cherries  5  and  whatever  has 
been  faid  to  the  contrary,  pippins  and  pears  there  are  in  far  greater  perfedion  than  with 
us,  or  in  any  parts  of  France  elfe,  befides  that  happy  climate. 

What  was  it  for  fo  great  a  Idng  to  make  a  walk  from  Marli  to  Montpellier,  or  (if  I 
might  choofe)  to  Pefcenas,  feated  in  the  bofom  of  a  well  watered  valley,  inclofed  with 
perfumed  hills.  Ir  is  not  half  fo  far  as  betwixt  Labor  and  Agria,  two  feats  the  Mogul 
has  thus  joined.  This  would  eternife  his  name,  above  any  palace  he  has  yet  built,  and 
bring  to  himfelf  much  health  in  his  old  age.  The  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  and  the 
labyrinths  of  Cande,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  would  be  nothing  to  fuch  wonderful  per- 
formances, as  his  abilities  and  happy  genius  is  capable  of.  For  befides  the  natui'al  pro- 
duct of  the  country,  the  climate  alio  is  capable  of  producing,  and  nourifliing  with 
fmall  art  and  expence,  whatever  plants  both  the  Indies  can  afford.  Whereas,  at  this 
end  of  the  world,  we  drudge  in  vain  ;  and  force  a  pleafure  vihich  is  dead  and  gone 
before  we  can  well  enjoy  it :  we  have  indeed  a  kind  of  ffiew  of  the  fummer  delights, 
but  all  on  a  fudden  we  drop  into  a  long  and  tedious  winter  again.  But  we  love  the 
places  we  are  ufed  to,  or  born  in.  Man,  to  fay  the  truth,  is  a  very  animal,  as  any 
quadruped  of  them  all ;  and  molt  of  his  adions  are  refolvable  into  inftinft,  notwith- 
{tanding  the  principles  which  cuflom  and  education  have  fuperinduced. 

The  pleafure  ol  feeing  is  fcnrce  to  be  tired;  but  yet  after  two  or  three  hours  walk 
in  fo  fine  and  great  a  garden,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  halt  behind  the  company,  and  glad 
to  retire  to  the  gilt  bureau  in  the  palace  again,  to  refrelh  myfelf,  where  I  found  fome 
of  the  king's  officers  waiting,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  the  houfehold,  who  had 
made  feveral  campaigns  in  Flanders.  I  had  now  more  a  mind  to  a  glafs  of  cool  Bur- 
gundy, than  the  infignificant  Indian  liquors ;  which  though  I  knew  was  againft   the 
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fanftity  of  the  place,  yet  nothing  was  denied  me  a  flranger.  Hero  being  alone,  we  fell 
into  difcourfe  of  the  Englifli,  and  of  their  king.  They  willingly  allowed  the  Englifli 
to  be  truly  brave;  and  now  in  peace  they  found  alfo,  that  they  were  as  civil,  and  well 
bred,  as  brave ;  that  no  nation  had  given  the  king  and  his  court  that  fatisfaftion  that  the 
Englifli  had  done ;  being  curious  and  inquifitive  after  all  good  things ;  they  did  fee  a 
great  diiference  between  them  and  other  nations  ;  they  did  not  (tare,  and  carclefsly  run 
about,  or  hold  up  their  heads,  and  defpife  what  they  faw  ;  but  had  a  true  relifli  of  every 
good  thing,  and  made  a  good  judgment  of  what  was  commendable  ;  and  therefore  the 
king  took  pleafure  to  have  them  fliewed  every  thing.  This  difcourfe  of  the  Englifli  they 
concluded  with  a  great  encomium  of  King  William. 

As  for  their  own  king  they  were  much  in  the  praife  of  him,  as  one  may  eafily  ima- 
gine :  that  his  retirement  hither  was  moflly  for  his  health  ;  that  he  left  Verfailles  every 
Tuefday  night,  and  came  hither  with  a  feleft  company  of  lords  and  ladies  ;  that  he  re- 
turned not  till  Saturday  night,  and  fometimes  intermitted  ten  or  fourteen  days  ;  fo  that 
he  fpent  half  of  his  time  here  in  repofe  ;  that  he  was  the  mod  afl^able  prince  in  the  world, 
and  never  out  of  humour,  of  a  pleafant  and  open  converfation  where  it  pleafed  him  ; 
eafy  of  accefs,  and  never  fent  any  one  away  difcontented ;  the  mort:  bountiful  mailer  hi 
the  world,  of  which  there  were  ten  thoufand  inflances  ;  nothing  of  merit  in  any  kind, 
but  he  moft  readily  and  cheerfully  rewarded,  ever,  of  late  years  at  leafl:,  preferring  the 
virtuous ;  fo  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  fpared  the  rebellious  and  obflinate ;  that  the 
government  of  his  people  could  not  be  carried  on  with  lefs  feverity  and  ftriftnefs  ;  nor 
the  taxes  which  were  neceflary  to  fupport  it,  raifed  ;  that  he  delighted  not  in  blood  or 
perfecution  ;  but  that  the  art  of  government  had  different  rules,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate and  nature  of  the  people,  where  and  upon  whom  it  was  to  be  put  in  pradice.  His 
great  wifdom  appeared  in  nothing  more,  than  in  preferving  hinifelf  amidit  his  troops, 
his  converts,  his  court  and  numerous  family,  all  in  a  manner  fit  for  the  throne.  The 
greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  magnificence,  in  his  buildings.  This  was  the  fum  of  the  dif- 
courfe thefe  gentlemen  were  pleafed  to  entertain  me  with. 

At  my  return  to  Paris  I  was  to  fee  the  pipinerie,  or  royal  nurfery  of  plants,  in  the 
Fauxbourg  of  St.  Honorie  ;  where  I  met  the  mafl:er  or  comptroller  of  it,  Monfieur 
Morley,  one  of  the  ufliers  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king. 

He,  like  the  reft  of  the  French  nation,  was  civil  to  me ;  and  fliewed  me  a  written 
almanac  of  flowering  plants  for  the  whole  year,  which  he  faid  was  an  original ;  it  might 
indeed,  be  fo  in  French,  but  we  have  had  almanacs  for  fruit  and  flowers,  for  every 
month  in  the  year,  printed  divers  times,  for  above  this  30  years,  thanks  to  Mr.  Evelyn. 

This  ground  inclofed  with  high  walls  is  vaflly  big,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  fupply  the 
kings'  gardens  ;  here  are  feveral  acres  of  young  pines,  cypreflfes,  vues,  &c.  alfo  valt  beds 
of  ftock  July  flowers,  of  all  forts  of  bulbes,  as  tulips,  daftodills,  crocus's,  &c.  and  there- 
fore I  could  eafily  believe  him  when  he  told  me,  he  had  fent  from  hence  to  Marli  alone, 
in  four  years  time,  eighteen  millions  of  tulips  and  other  bulbous  flowers,  for  which  he 
offered  to  fliew  me  his  memoirs. 

He  further  told  me,  that  the  furniOiing  the  Trianon  (a  peculiar  houfe  of  pleafure, 
with  its  parterres  at  the  end  of  the  gardens  at  Verfailles)  with  flower  pots  in  feafon, 
every  fourteen  days  in  the  fummer,  took  up  no  lefs  than  ninety-two  thoufand  pots  from 
hence. 

Alio  from  hence  he  could  plant  and  furniflxin  fourteen  days  time,  any  new  garden  the 
king  ftiould  caufe  to  be  made. 

Here  befides  the  plants  common  to  us  and  them,  I  faw  a  multitude  of  pots  well  con^ 
ditioned  of  ftsechas  citrina  folio  latiufculo. 
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Alfo  a  'bi  t  of  cotila,  which  bore  large  fun  flowers  or  marigolds,  propagated  by  flipsy 
called  by  him  Amaroutre. 

In  this  ground  are  feveral  houfes  to  lodge  the  tender  winter  greens ;  amongft  the  roll: 
there  is  one  very  large,  which  I  may  call  the  inhrmary  of  lick  orange  trees;  which 
coming  from  Genoa  by  fea,  are  here  depofited  in  a  peculiar  green  houfe ;  and  there 
were  in  it,  and  then  aftually  carrying  out  into  the  air,  (it  was  the  22d  of  May  our  ftyle) 
300  trees  in  cafes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  ;  but  after  ten,  and  fome  after  feven- 
teen  years  cherifliing,  had  not  yet  got  heads  decent  enough  to  be  removed,  and  to 
appear  at  court,  they  being  often  forced  to  lop  both  tops  and  root,  that  they  might  re- 
cover tht  m. 

After  alt,  it  mufl  befaid,  that  this  magnificence,  and  the  number  of  thefe  palaces  and 
gardens,  are  the  beft  and  mofl  commendable  eifecl  of  arbitrary  government.  If  thefe  ex- 
pences  were  not  in  time  of  peace,  what  would  be  this  king's  riches,  and  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  the  people  ?  for  it  is  faid,  that  every  three  years,  fome  fay  much  oftener,  he  has 
all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  his  coifers  ;  lb  that  there  is  a  necelhtv  he  fliould  have  as 
extravagant  and  incredible  ways  oi  expending  it,  that  it  may  have  its  due  circulation 
amongfl  the  people. 

But  when  this  vaft  wealth  and  power  is  turned  to  the  diflurbance  and  deflruclion  of 
mankind,  it  is  terrible  ;  and  yet  it  hath  its  ufe  too  :  we  and  all  Europe  have  been  taught, 
by  the  induftry  of  this  great  king,  mighty  improvements  in  war ;  fo  that  Europe  has  been 
thefe  twelve  years  an  over-match  for  the  Turk  ;  and  we  for  France  by  the  continuation 
of  the  w^ar.  The  forty  millions  fterling  which  the  late  war  hath,  and  will  colt  England, 
before  all  is  paid,  was  well  bellowed,  if  it  had  been  for  no  other  end,  than  to  teach  us 
the  full  ufe  and  praiSlice  of  war  ;   and  in  that  point  to  equal  us  with  our  neighbours. 

It  was  ohferved  by  Polybius  of  the  Romans,  that  wherever  they  met  with  an  ene- 
my, that  had  better  weapons  than  themfelves,  they  changed  with  them ;  this  docility 
gained  them  the  empire  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  late  eaftern  tyrants  have 
defpifed  learning,  and  confequently  muft  fubmit  to  the  more  refined  valour  of  Europe. 
I  fay,  the  eftefts  of  arbitrary  government,  both  in  war  and  peace,  are  flupendous. 

The  Roman  Emperors,  becaufe  abfolute  lords  of  the  people,  far  out-did  the  common- 
wealth in  magnificent  buildings,  both  public  and  private.  Auguftus  left  Rome  a  mar- 
ble city,  which  he  found  of  brick  only.  Nei^o  burnt  it  and  rebuilt  it,  and  a  golden  pa- 
lace  for  himfelf,  like  a  city.  Vefpafian  and  Titus  built  amphitheatres  and  baths  far 
furpaffing  any  buildings  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  in  one  of  which  1 20,000  per- 
fons  might  fee  and  hear,  and  be  feated  with  more  convenience  than  upon  our  ftages. 
Adrian  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpofe  to  build  cities,  Trajan  had  his  name 
on  every  wall,  which  he  either  reftored  or  built.  His  pillar,  and  bridge  over  the  Danube 
are  fiupendous  monuments  of  his  expences. 

The  Egyptian  kings  built  them  monuments,  wherein  they  flaved  their  whole  nation, 
and  which  are  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  this  day,  the  obelilks  I  mean,  and  pyramids. 

The  Afiatic  Emperors  of  China  and  Japan  have  outdone  the  Europeans  in  this  kind 
of  immenfe  buildings,  as  the  wall  in  China,  the  cut  rivers,  and  lluices,  and  bridges  there. 
In  Japan  the  buildings  are  no  lefs  incredibly  great. 

Of  this  abfolute  dominion  we  have  examples  even  in  thofe  two  American  empires,  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  In  this  lad,  mere  nature  forced  impollibilltics  without  art,  tools,  or 
fcience.  The  Cufco  fortrefs  was  a  mullcr-piece,  where  (tones  were  laid  upon  Rones, 
which  no  engine  of  ours  could  carry,  or  raife  up  ;  or  tools  better  polifll,  and  fit  toge- 
ther ;  where  a  country  near  as  big  as  all  Europe,  was  turned  into  a  garden,  and  culti- 
vutecl  better  than  Verfailles,  and  water-w^orks  brought  to  play  and  ovcrfj^rcad  Ibme 
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thoufanJs  of  mifes,  where  it  never  rains.  This  was  the  only  arbitrary  government  well 
applied  to  the  good  of  mai.kii.d,  I  ever  met  with  in  hiftory  ;  where  roads  and  ftore- 
hoiifes  of  food  and  raiment  weiv  the  guides,  and  numbered  the  miles  for  the  travellers, 
and  the  whole  empire  turned  into  an  ufeful  and  intelligible  map. 

As  for  the  Turks,  Perfians,  and  Mogul,  the  whole  empire  is  intended  folely  for  the 
pleafure  of  one  man  ;  and  here  even  tyranny  itfelf  is  foully  abufed. 

Yet  I  (hould  be  loth  to  fee  them  in  any  kind  exemplified  in  England.  In  our  happy 
ifland  we  fee  fuch  palaces  and  gardens,  as  are  for  the  health  and  eafeof  man  only  ;  and 
what  they  want  in  magnificence,  they  have  in  neatnefs.  There  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
gravel  walk  in  or  about  Paris,  nor  a  roller  of  any  fort ;  when  it  rains  the  Tuilleries  are 
fhut  lip,  and  one  walks  in  dirt  fome  days  after.  The  grafs  plots,  or,  as  they  call  them 
bowling  greens,  are  as  ill  kept,  they  clip  them  and  beat  them  with  flaf  beaters  as  they 
do  their  walks.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  faw  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde  in  Paris  ;  where  there  was  a  grafly  circle  of  about  four  feet  wide,  round  one  of 
the  fountains  in  the  middle  of  the  garden;  to  keep  this  down,  and  make  it  of  a  finer 
turf,  thegardener  had  tethered  two  black  lambs,  and  two  white  kids,  at  equal  diitances, 
which  fed  upon  it.  Whatever  the  efteft  was,  I  thought  it  looked  pretty  enough  ;  and 
the  little  animals  were  as  ornamental,  as  the  grafs. 

All  the  paintings  and  prints  made  of  late  years  of  the  king  make  him  look  very  old  ; 
which  in  my  mind  is  not  lb ;  for  he  is  plump  in  the  face,  and  is  well  coloured,  and  feems 
healthy,  and  eats  and  drinks  heartily,  which  I  faw  him  do  ;  this  is  certainly  an  injury 
to  him,  and  poffibly  in  complaifance  to  the  Dauphin,  or  worfe.  This  is  the  meaneft 
compliment  I  have  known  the  French  guilty  of  towards  their  prince  ;  for  there  are  every 
where  expreffions  of  another  nature  all  over  Paris.  Seethe  Defcriptionof  Paris,  where 
they  are  colleded  and  at  large.  The  Romans  under  Auguftus,  (the  firfl:  abfolute 
mailer  of  that  people,  as  this  king  is  of  the  French)  had  upon  this  fubjeft  from  the  peo- 
ple a  much  finer  thought,  and  wifli,  Be  nojirh  annh  fibi  Jupiter  augeat  annos. 

However  it  be,  the  king  feems  not  to  like  Verfailles  fo  well  as  he  did  ;  and  has  an 
opinion,  that  the  air  is  not  fo  good,  as  elfewhere  ;  he  leaves  it  (as  I  faid)  every  week  on 
Tuefday  night,  and  goes  moflly  to  Marli,  or  Meudon,  and  fometimes  to  the  Trianon, 
which  is  but  at  the  end  of  the  gardens,  and  returns  not  to  Verfailles  till  Saturday 
night :  befides  his  extraordinary  removes  to  Fontainbleau.  I  wonder  no  body  puts 
him  in  mind  of  that  paradife  of  France,  Languedoc,  where  he  may  be  with  eafe  in 
four  days,  at  the  rate  that  kirigs  ufe  to  travel.  I  had  this  difcourfe  at  table  with  one  of 
the  introdufteurs  to  the  ambaffador  at  Verfailles;  but  he  could  not  bear  it,  it  being  againfl 
the  intereft  of  all  fettled  courts  to  remove,  though  it  were  iiever  fo  good  for  their 
prince's  health.  I  remember  but  of  one  inftance  in  hiftory,  and  that  was  Aurenzebe 
the  Great  Mogul,  who  in  his  middle  age  fell  defperately  fick,  and  long  languiflied  at 
Labor  ;  but  took  advice  of  fome  body  about  hi'iij  ^nd  v\?ent  in  his  own  kingdom  a  pro- 
grefs  of  one  thoufand  miles  to  Cafimire,  a  very  mild  and  temperate  climate,  where 
he  recovered,  and  lived  to  above  a  hundred  years  old,  and  is  yet  alive  for  ought  I  know. 

The  king  now  feldom  or  never  plays,  but  contents  himfelf  fometimes  u  ith  looking  on ; 
but  he  hath  formerly  been  engaged,  and  has  loft  great  fums.  Monfieur  S.  rooked  him 
of  near  a  million  of  livres  at  bafl'et,  by  putting  falfe  cards  upon  him  ;  but  was  imprifoned 
and  banifhed  lor  it  fome  years. 

Before  1  give  over  the  bufinefs  of  gardens  and  country,  1  will  add  fome  remarks, 
which  Teemed  particular  and  new  to  me. 

In  the  kitchen  gardens  at  and  near  Paris,  are  a  great  number  of  apricot  flandards ; 
tut  kept  low  ;  very  full  of  bloffoms,  and  good  bearers. 

They 
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They  make  a  conferve  of  the  fruit ;  which  I  like  above  any  of  their  wet  f  weetmeats ; 
it  was  made  by  cutting  them  into  thin  flices,  and  throwing  away  the  flone  j  which  our 
people  fpare  fometimes,  and  leave  in  the  flefh  intire,  and  fpoils  the  fweetmeat,  and  fets 
it  a  fretting. 

They  employ  the  ftones  in  brandy,  and  diftil  them  in  fpirits. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  we  had  (tore  of  afparagus,  but  they  were  often  fo  bitter,  to 
me  at  leafl,  that  there  was  little  pleafure  in  eating  them.  It  is  certain  they  were  much 
worfe,  than  ours  in  England  in  that  particular.  Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wild 
afparagus,  which  grows  plentifully  with  us  on  the  fea  coaft  in  Lincolnfliire.  This  is 
very  fair  to  the  eye;  yet  no  culture  of  our  gardens,  by  often  tranfplanting,  could  make 
it  eatable.  I  fancy  the  afparagus  recovers  fomething  of  its  natural  force  in  a  warmer 
climate  ;  for  the  fweet  tafte  is  as  it  were  a  mark  of  degeneration.  If  they  would  have 
them  good  here,  they  muft  renew  the  feed  from  England  or  Holland. 
The  wild  afparagus  of  Languedoc  is  another  plant  called  Corruda. 
I  procured  out  of  Languedoc  a  fort  of  Prtecox  vine,  about  fifty  plants,  by  the  Cler- 
mont carrier  ;  the  which  I  gave  to  Mr.  London,  our  king's  gardener,  for  my  lord  am- 
baifador.  This  grape  is  white,  very  thin  fkinned,  and  clear  as  a  drop  of  water ;  it  is 
ufually  ripe  at  St.  John's-mafs  in  luly  at  Montpellier,  where  it  is  called  Des  Unies. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  town  Pra;cox  grapes,  as  Dr.  Turnefort  told  me  in  the  phyfic 
garden  ;  but  whether  the  fame  with  the  Unies  I  know  not. 

I  have  faid  they  delight  much  in  figs  in  pots  or  cafes  ;  but  here  is  another  way  of 
preferving  the  fig  trees  fet  in  the  ground,  which  is  much  prafliifed  ;  and  that  is  to  lap, 
and  tie  them  up  in  long  flra\*^,  from  top  to  bottom  ;    for  which  they  are  placed  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  walls.     This  alfo  is  praSifed  to  fuch  trees  as  ftand  in  the  middle  ' 
of  the  parterre ;  they  did  not  open  them  till  mid-May. 

The  exotic  trees,  which  the  Parifians  mofl  delight  in,  for  their  garden  walks,  and  for 
the  (hade  in  their  courts,  are  the  Maroniers,  or  horfe  chefnuts,  of  which  they  have  in- 
numerable ;  for  the  fruit  ripens  very  well  here,  and  comes  up  of  itfelf.  Alfo  the  Acacia 
Rovini,  which  is  very  common,  and  makes  pretty  alleys,  and  which  they  lop  and  turn 
to  pollards,  with  good  effeiS  ;  but  of  thefe  lafl:  the  leaves  are  late  in  putting  forth,  it 
being  the  1 5th  of  May  our  ftyle,  when  thefe  trees  were  fcarce  green. 

May  25.  AVhen  I  took  my  leave  of  Monfieur  Valliant,  I  found  him  in  his  flower  gar- 
den j  he  (hewed  me  a  parcel  of  ranunculufes,  in  full  flower,  which  he  had  received  but 
two  years  before  from  Confl:antinople  ;  they  were  very  beautiful  and  rare,  at  lead  fuch 
as  I  had  never  feen  ;  as  pure  whitfe,  white  and  green,  white  and  ftriped  with  carnation, 
pure  carnation  or  rofe-colour,  fl:riped  carnation,  &c. 

Of  thefe  he  had  fold  fome  a  piitole  a  root,  and  hoped  in  a  year  or  two  to  be  more 
plentifully  (locked  with  them,  that  he  might  aiford  them  cheaper.  I  did  fee  afterwards 
a  few  of  them  in  the  royal  pipinerie,  and  alfo  in  the  feedfman's  garden,  Monfieur  Le 
Febre :  but  both  came  from  him. 

I  alfo  took  notice  of  his  iron  cradles  or  hoops  over  his  beds,  which  were  removea- 
ble,  and  to  be  made  higher  and  lower,  according  to  the  height  and  nature  of  the  flowers 
they  were  defigned  to  cover.  This,  me  thought,  was  (ar  beyond  all  the  inventions  of 
wooden  covers,  and  might  with  fail-cloths  and  mats  well  ferve  for  a  fort  of  portable 
green  houfe,  to  the  lei's  tender  plants. 

I  faw  Le  Febre's  flower-garden.  May  9.     The  tulips  were  in  their  prime  ;  indeed, 

,    he  had  a  very  large  and  plentiful  colledion.-    The  panachcc  or  (Iriped  tulips  were 

many,  and  of  great  variety.     He  obfervcd  to   me,   that  from  his  larp-e  and  numerous 

beds  of  felf-flowered  tulips,  that  is,  of  one  colour,  as  red,  yellow,  kc.  they  expected 

yearly 
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yearly  fome  ftriped  ones,  which  if  perfefl,  that  is,  ftriped  in  all  the  fix  leaves,  would 
but  doubtfully  continue,  and  perhaps  return  to-  their  former  flate  the  next  year  j  but  if 
tyhe  laboured,  or  did  not  finifh  the  ftripings  of  all  the  fix  leaves  the  firft  year,  there 
were  better  hopes  of  their  continuing  in  that  flate. 

Though  I  had  no  mind  to  defcend  into  the  ftone-pits,  which  are  like  our  mines,  well- 
fafhion,  and  the  (tones  wound  up  with  great  wheels,  to  hufijand  the  foil  over  them : 
yet  I  went  to  Vanre,  three  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  a  ridge  of  hills  that  runs  along 
to  the  obfervatory.  Here  the  quarries  are  open  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  as  with  us.  In 
thofe  I  obferved  two  or  three  layers  of  fl:one,  two  or  three  foot  thick,  moftly  made  up 
of  (hells,  or  (tones  in  the  fa(hion  of  (liells.  Amongft  thefe  (hell-(tones  the  molt  re- 
markable for  bignefs  was  a  certain  fmooth  and  long  buccinum,  tapering  with  very 
many  fplres.  I  meafured  one  whofe  fir(t  fpire  was  eight  inches  diameter,  the  full 
length  I  could  not  fo  well  come  at ;  yet  holding  proportion  with  thofe  of  the  kind 
which  lay  flat,  and  which  we  could  fee  in  their  full  length,  it  muft  have  been  a  foot 
long  at  lealt.  There  is  no  buccinum  in  any  of  our  feas  a  quarter  fo  big.  Here  are 
many  of  this  fpecies.  Alfo  other  large  turbinated  (tones,  which  come  near  fome  of 
the  We(t  India  kinds  of  mufic  fhells,  of  which  genus  yet  there  are  none  in  the  Euro- 
pean feas. 

Thefe  layers  of  (tone  mixed  with  (hell-figured  bodies,  are  at  certain  difiances  in  the 
rock,  and  other  rocks  void  of  (hells  interpofed. 

Fanciful  men  may  think  what  they  pleafe  of  this  matter  ;  fure  I  am,  until  the  hiftoiy 
of  nature,  and  more  particularly  that  of  minerals  and  foflils  is  better  looked  into,  and 
more  accurately  di(lingui(hed,  all  reafoning  is  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  where  men 
are  molt  in  the  dark,  there  impudence  reigns  mo(l,  as  upon  this  fubjeft  :  they  are  not 
content  fairly  to  dilTent,  but  to  infult  every  body  elfe.  In  like  manner  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  mineral  waters  ;  how  many  fcriblers  have  there  been  without  any  knowledge  of 
folTils  ? 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  the  noting,  but  it  (hews  the  humour  of  the  French, 
that  I  faw  in  fome  country  towns  near  Paris,  the  church  wall  near  the  top  had  a  two 
feet  broad  mourning  lift,  which  compaflfed  the  whole  church  Hke  a  girdle,  and  on  this 
was  at  certain  diltances,  painted  the  arms  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was  dead. 

I  fliall  conclude  what  1  have  to  fay  further,  with  the  air  of  Paris,  and  the  (tate  of  health 
and  phyfic  there. 

The  air  of  Paris  is  drier  than  that  of  England,  notwithltanding  the  greateft  part  of 
the  city  is  placed  in  a  dirty  miry  level ;  the  muddy  banks  of  the  river  Seine  witnefs 
this;  alfo  the  old  Latin  name  of  Paris,  Lutetia  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  unwilling  to  de- 
rive it  from  Lutum-,  though  there  are  feveral  other  towns  in  France,  formerly  more 
confiderable  than  it,  of  that  very  name  ;  but  from  the  Greek  original,  as  Tolon,  Toloufa^ 
which  in  that  language  fignify  black  dirt.  We  have  an  undoubted  experiment  of  the 
di(Ferent  temper  of  the  air  in  our  Fhilofophic  Tranfactions  ;  where  it  is  demonflrated, 
that  there  falls  twice  as  much  rain  in  England,  as  at  Paris ;  regilters  of  both  having 
carefully  been  kept,  for  fo  many  years,  both  here  and  in  France. 

From  this  quantity  of  rain  with  us,  cur  fields  are  much  greener ;  and  it  was  a  pleafing 
furprife  to  me  at  my  return,  failing  up  the  river  of  Thames,  to  fee  our  green  fields 
and  paflures  on  every  fide;  but  we  pay  dearly  for  it,  in  agues  and  coughs,  and  rheuma- 
tic diltempers. 

The  winter  was  very  rude  and  fierce,  as  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man; 
the  cold  winds  very  piercing  ;  and  the  common  people  walk  the  (treets  all  in  muffs,  and 
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multitudes  had  little  brafs  kettles  of  rmall-coal  kindled,  hanging  on  their  arms ;  and  yet 
you  (hould  fcarce  hear  any  one  cough. 

I  never  faw  a  mid  at  Paris  in  the  fix  months  I  flaid  there,  but  one ;  though  a  ver/ 
broad  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  nor  any  very  ftrong  winds  ;  but  this 
may  be  accidental,  and  the  temper  of  fomeone  year  by  chance. 

We  were  very  fenfible  by  the  20th  of  February  our  ftyie,  though  the  nights  were 
cold,  and  the  white  frofts  great  in  the  mornings,  that  the  fun  at  noon  had  a  much 
{tronger  force  and  heat,  than  whh  us,  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Another  argument  of  the  drynefs  of  the  air  at  Paris,  we  had  from  the  alteration  of 
health  ;  fuch  as  were  thick  breathed,  and  coughed  and  fpit  much,  foon  recovered;  and 
the  infenfible  perfpiration  of  the  (kin  was  fo  clea.'-  and  free,  that  the  kidneys  had  little 
to  do  ;  fo  that  it  was  obferved  by  moft,  that  though  we  drank  pretty  freely  of  the  thin 
wines  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  yet  they  never  broke  our  fleep  to  get  fliut  of  them  j 
and  that  very  little  pafled  that  way  in  the  morning. 

Laftly,  a  fign  of  the  drynefs  and  great  goodnefs  of  the  air  of  Paris  is,  the  vaft  num- 
ber of  iron  bars  all  over  the  city  ;  which  yet  are  moftly  intire,  and  the  lead  decayed  with 
rufl:,  I  ever  faw  in  any  place ;  whereas  ours  in  London  are  all  in  a  few  years  all  over 
rufty,  and  miferably  eaten. 

We  were  fufficiently  alarmed  at  our  firft  coming  to  Paris,  with  the  unwholefomenefs 
of  the  river  water,  and  cautioned  againit  drinking  it ;  and  yet  it  was  almoft  impoflibleto 
avoid  the  bad  effedts  of  it ;  for  within  the  month  two  thirds  of  the  family  fell  into  fluxes, 
fome  into  dyfenteries,  and  fome  very  ill  of  it.  The  French  that  come  out  of 'other  re- 
mote countries  fuffer  as  well  as  the  ftrangers.  We  were  told  boiling  it  was  a  good  re- 
medy to  prevent  its  griping  quality  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  notion,  for  we  know  mineral 
waters  boiled  have  a  ilronger  effe"',  and  this  quality  can  proceed  from  nothing  lefs. 

The  well  waters  here  are  much  worfe  than  the  river  waters,  becaufe  more  mineral. 
But  our  fafety  was  in  the  water  brought  from  the  Mai/o?i  dcs  Eaux,  where  the  aqueduQ; 
of  Arcueil  empties  itfelf  to  ferve  the  great  palaces  and  city  fountains. 

The  difeafe  of  the  dyfentery  being  one  of  the  mofl  common  in  Paris,  the  moft  cele- 
brated drug  for  its  cure  is  now  the  ipecacuanha;  though  I  never  once  made  ufe  of  it 
to  any  of  our  people,  but  cured  them  all  as  foon,  and  as  well  with  our  ufual  remedies. 
Indeed  they  have  great  need  of  it  here,  for  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  through  ill  diet, 
this  water,  and  herbs,  are  very  fubject  to  it ;  this  root  is  faid  to  cure  it  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, and  as  readily,  as  thejefuits  powder  an  ague;  of  this  moft  of  the  phyficians  and 
apothecaries  agreed.  They  give  it  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  forty,  which  is  the 
largeft  dofe.  It  moft  commonly  vomits,  and  fometimes  purges,  but  both  gently.  It  is 
fold  here  from  twenty  to  fifty  cj'owns  a  pound.  They  divide  it  into  four  forts,  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs. 

Another  popular  difeafe  here  is  the  ftone ;  and  there  are  men.  well  nraclifed  in  the 
cutting  for  it.  There  are  alfo  two  hofpitals,  where  great  numbers  are  cut  yearly,  as 
La  Charite,  and  Hotel-Dieu,  in  both  of  thefe  there  are  wired  chefts  full  of  ftones  cut  from 
human  bodies ;  and  in  the  chclt  ot  La  Charite  is  one,  which  exceeds  all  belief;  it  was 
cut  from  a  monk,  who  died  in  the  very  operation  ;  it  is  as  big  as  a  child's  head.  It  is 
but  the  model  or  pattern  of  the  (tone  which  is  kept  in  the  chelt ;  which  has  this  infcrip- 
tion  on  it : 

Figure  y  groffiur  de  la  pierrc,  pefant  51  ounces,  qui  font  irois  livrcs  trois  ounces,  qui 
■a  djie  t'lree  dans  cet  Hofpital  an  viois  de  Jifrn  i6c)o,  '^  que  Ton  conferve  dans  le  Convent 
4e  la  Charite, 

But 
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But  that  which  I  fliall  here  mofl  infifl:  upon  is  the  new  way,  praclifed  by  Pere  Jaques, 
a  monk.  About  the  20th  of  April  he  cut  in  the  Hotcl-Dicu  ten  in  lefs  than  an  hour's 
time :  the  third  day  after,  all  were  hearty  and  without  pain  but  one. 

He  cuts  both  by  the  grand  and  Httle  appareil ;  in  both  he  boldly  thrufls  in  a  broad 
lancet  or  ftiletto  into  the  middle  of  the  mufcle  of  the  thigh  near  the  anus,  till  he  join>s  the 
catheter  or  Hail",  or  the  ftone  betwixt  his  fmgers  ;  then  he  widens  the  incifion  of  the 
bladder  in  proportion  to  the  ftone  with  a  filver  oval  hoop  ;  if  that  will  not  do,  he  thrufts 
in  his  four  fingers  and  tears  it  wider  ;  then  with  the  duck's  bill  he  draws  it  out. 

I  faw  him  cut  a  fecond  time  in  the  Hoftel-Dieu  ;  and  he  performed  it  upon  nine  per- 
fons  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  very  dexteroufly.  He  feemed  to  venture  at  all ;  and 
put  me  into  fome  diforder  with  the  cruelty  of  the  operation  ;  and  a  flouter  Englifliman 
than  myfelf.  However  I  vilited  them  all  in  their  beds,  and  found  them  more  amazed 
than  in  pain. 

Pere  Jaques  cut  alfo  his  way  in  the  other  hofpital  La  Charite,  much  about  the  fame 
time,,  eleven  at  twice.  Here  Monfieur  Marflial,  the  beft  of  the  furgeons  for  this  opera- 
tion now  in  Paris,  harangued  againfl  him  before  the  governors,  who  coldly  anfwered, 
they  would  be  determined  by  the  event,  which  way  was  beft. 

Atqiie  bac  ratioiic  Ftzminis  Calculi  omniian  facillime  excidunlitr  ;  nempe  fcalpdlo  intra  . 
'■oaginam  uteri  in  vcficam  ada£lo. 

Of  thofe  cut  in  La  Charitc  one  died  ;  and  being  diflfefted,  it  was  found  he  had  his 
bladder  pierced  in  four  or  five  places  ;  alfo  the  mufculus  pfous  fadly  mangled  j  alfo 
the  left  veficulae  feminales  cut. 

Notwithftanding  this,  if  this  method  was  well  executed  by  a  fkilful  hand,  it  might  be 
of  good  ufe  to  mankind. 

This  way  of  cutting  for  the  flone,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  formerly  wrote  and 
publiflied  in  the  Phil.  Tranfactions,  about  cutting  above  the  os  pubis,  in  the  fund  of  the 
bladder. 

Alfo  of  that  experiment  of  cutting  for  the  flone  of  an  alderman  of  Doncafter  in  the 
gluteus  major,  he  was  twice  cut  in  the  fame  place,  and  out-lived  both.  I  faw  the  firft  flone, 
which  was  very  large,  and  in  fome  meafure  tranfparent,  cryftal  like.  This  experiment 
is  printed  in  Dr.  Willies's  Scarborough  Spaw,  fourteen  years  ago  at  leaft,  and  is  a  fair 
hint  for  this  new  method. 

Since  my  return  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Probie,  a  ver}'  learned  and  induflrious 
young  gentleman,  who  was  with  me  to  fee  the  operation,  that  part  relating  to  this 
matter  I  fliall  here  tranfcribe.  Indeed,  I  mightily  longed  for  an  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  fuccefs  of  which  I  came  away  too  foon  to  learn  any  thing  for  certain. 

Paris,  Aug.  2,  9S 

"PERE  JAOUE's  reputation  mightily  flackens,  out  of  forty-five  that  he  cut  at  the 
hoflel-dieu,  but  fixteen  of  them  furvive ;  and  of  nineteen  in  the  Charite,  but  eleven. 
He  has  praftifed  at  the  hofpital  at  Lyons,  but,  it  is  faid,  with  worfe  fuccefs  than  at 
Paris.  I  am  fenfible  he  has  got  abundance  of  enemies,  which  makes  me  very  often 
queftion,  what  I  may  hear  faid  of  him.  Dr.  Fagon,  the  king's  phyfician,  told  Dr. 
Turnfort,  when  he  went  to  prefent  his  book  to  him,  that  he  had  cut  feven  at  Ver- 
failles,  and  that  fix  of  them  are  alive,  and  as  well  as  if  never  cut.  The  perfon  that 
died  was  fo  diftempered,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live,  and  it  was  thought,  if  he 
had  not  been  cut,  he  had  not  lived  fo  long  :  the  furgeons  have  a  great  mind  to  cry 
down  the  man,  though  they  praQife  his  method.  For  Marfhal  has  fince  cut  after 
Pere  Jaque's  manner,  only  with  this  difference,  that  Marflial's  catheter  was  cannuiated. 
Le  Rue,  the  fecond  furgeon  of  the  Charity  hofpital  cut  after  the  old  manner,  at  the 
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fame  time  when  Maiflia!  cuf  Pere  Jaque's  way,  but  had  not  fo  good  fuccefsas  Murfhal 
had  ;  for  all  that  Marfhal  cut  are  alive  and  very  well,  whereas  the  other  loft  one  or 
two  of  his  number  ;  befides,  thofe  that  lived  were  not  fo  foon  cured,  no,  not  by  a 
month  or  fix  weeks."     Thus  far  Mr.  Probie. 

The  pox  here  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  town  ;  a  difeafe  which  in  fome  meafure 
hath  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  phyfic  here,  as  in  London.  This  fecret  fervice  hath 
introduced  little  contemptible  animals  of  all  forts  into  bufinefs,  and  hath  given  them 
occafion  to  infult  families,  after  they  had  once  the  knowledge  of  thefe  misfortunes. 
And  it  is  for  this  reafon  the  quacks  here,  as  with  us,  do  thrive  vaftly  into  great  riches 
beyond  any  of  the  phyficians,  by  treating  privately  thefe  calamities. 

It  was  a  pleafant  diverfion  to  me  to  read  upon  the  walls  every  where  about  the  town, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  Fauxbourgh  of  St.  Germain,  the  quacks'  bills  printed  in 
great  uncial  letters. 

As, 

De  par  I'ordre  du  Roy. 

Remede  infallible  &  commode  pour  la  gerifon  des  maladies  fecretes  fans  garder  la 

chambre. 

Another, 

Par  permiifion  de  Roy. 

Manniere  tres  aifee  &  tres  fure  pour  guerir  fans  incommodite,  &  fans  que  perfone  en 

appercoive,  les  maladies  veneriennes,  &c. 

Another, 

Par  privilege  du  Roy. 

L'Antlvenerien  de  medicin  Indien,  pour  toutes  les  maladies  veneriennes,  telles  quelles 

puiiTent  eftre,  fans  aucun  retour,  &  fans  garder  la  chambre.     11  eft  tres  commode 

&  le  plus  agreable  de  monde. 

Another, 
Remede  allure  de  3ieur  de  la  Brune  privilege  du  Roy,  &c.  fans  qu'on  foit  contraint  de 

garder  la  chambre,  &c. 

By  thefe  bills  it  is  evident,  there  is  yet  a  certain  modefty  and  decorum  left  in  the 
concealing  this  difeafe,  even  amongft  the  French  :  they  would  be  cured  fecretiy,  and 
as  though  nothing  were  doing  ;  which  thofe  wretches  highly  promife.  But  this  is  that 
handle  which  gives  thofe  mean  people  an  occafion  to  infult  their  reputation,  and  injure 
them  in  their  health  for  ever. 

Every  body  here  puts  their  helping  hand,  and  meddles  with  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
as  apothecaries,  barbers,  women,  and  monks  ;  yet  I  did  not  find  by  all  the  inquiry  I 
could  make,  that  they  had  other  remedies  than  we.  Nay,  there  is  fomething  praftifed 
in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  in  England,  which  they  at  Paris  know  nothing  of;  but 
this  old  verfe  forbids  me  to  fay  any  thing  further  : 

Artcmpudere  prolcqui,  quam  faBUes. 

The  apothecaries'  (hops  are  neat  enough,  if  they  were  but  as  well  ftored  with  medi- 
cines ;  and  fome  are  very  finely  adorned,  and  have  an  air  of  greatnefs,  as  that  of  Mon- 
fieur  GeofFerie,  who  has  been  provoft  des  merchands,  in  the  Rue  Burtebur,  where 
the  entry  to  the  Bafle  Cour  is  a  port-cochier,  with  vafas  of  copper  in  the  niches  of  the 
windows  ;  within  are  rooms  adorned  with  huge  vafas  and  mortars  of  brafs,  as  well  for 
fight,  as  for  ufe.  The  drugs  and  compofitions  are  kept  in  cabinets  difpofed  round  the 
room.  Alfo  laboratories  backwards  in  great  perfedion  and  neatnefs.  I  muft  needs 
commend  this  gentleman  for  his  civility  towards  me  j  and  for  his  care  in  educating  his 
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fon,  who  came  over  with  Count  Tallard,  a  mofl:  hopeful  and  learned  young  man  ; 
whom  our  fociety  at  Grefliam-college,  at  my  requeft,  honoured  with  admitting  him 
fellow,  according  to  his  deferts. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  converfing  with  many  of  the  phyficians  in  this  city  ;  who 
all  agree  in  the  low  condition  and  difefteem  it  was  in,  from  the  boundlefs  confidence 
and  intruding  of  quacks,  women,  and  monks.  Monfieur  d'Achin,  the  late  chief 
phyfician,  has  been  ill  thought  on  for  taking  money,  and  giving  protedion  to  thefe 
fort  of  cattle  ;  but  the  chief  phyfician  now,  monfieur  Fagon,  is  a  man  of  great  ho- 
nour and  learning,  and  very  defirous  to  promote  the  art. 

It  is  here  as  with  us,  fome  pradife  out  of  mere  vanity,  others  to  make  a  penny  any 
way  to  get  bread.  The  caufe  of  all  this  is,  I  think,  the  great  confidence  people  have 
of  their  own  fkill,  an  arrogance  without  thinking.  To  pafs  a  judgment  upon  cures, 
and  the  good  and  evil  pradice  of  phyfic,  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  nice!t  things, 
even  to  men  of  the  faculty  ;  but  a  jury,  that  is,  the  very  ordinary  men  in  England, 
are  fufFered  now  to  undertake  the  queftion  ;  when  I  may  truly  fay,  that  1  have  ever 
found,  no  difparagement  to  them,  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  nation,  the  moH;  mif- 
taken  in  thefe  matters ;  and  can  it  be  otherwife  in  fo  conjedural  an  art,  when  we 
ourfelves  fcarce  know,  when  we  have  done  ill  or  well. 

Another  caufe  of  the  low  efleem  of  phyfic  here,  are  the  forry  fees  that  are  given  to 
phyficians  ;  which  makes  that  fcience  not  worth  the  application  and  ftudy.  I'he  king 
indeed  is  very  liberal,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  in  his  penfions  to  his  chief  phyfician,  and 
gives  his  children  good  preferments. 

Alfo  Mr.  Burdelot,  who  is  alfo  well  penficned,  and  lodged  at  Verfailles,  phyfician 
to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  a  learned  man ;  he  is  perfedly  well  (killed  in  the  hiftory 
of  phyfic;  and  we  may  (liortly  (as  he  told  me)  exped  from  him,  another  fupplement 
to  Vauder  Linden,  of  many  thoufand  volumes,  which  have  efcaped  that  catalogue, 
and  are  not  accounted  for. 

Monfieur,  and  the  dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  have  their  domeftic 
phyficians ;  fome  of  whom  I  knew,  as  Monfieur  Arlot,  Monfieur  Minot,  to  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  of  my  acquaintance  formerly  aC  Montpelier.  The  two  Morins  very 
learned  men  ;   alfo  Monfieur  Grimodet,  &c. 

Others  have  the  pradice  of  nunneries  and  convents,  which  gives  them  bread ; 
others  have  pariflies ;  and  fome  fuch  fiiifts  they  make  j  but  all  is  wrong  with  them, 
and  very  little  encouragement  given  to  the  faculty. 

April  14.  The  Prince  of  Conti  fent  his  gentleman  and  coach  at  midnight  to  fetch 
me  to  his  fon,  and  to  bring  with  me  the  late  King  Charles's  drops  to  give  him.  This 
was  a  very  hafiy  call.  I  told  the  meffenger,  I  was  the  prince's  very  humble  fervant ; 
but  for  any  drops  or  other  medicines  I  had  brought  nothing  at  all  with  me,  and  had 
ufed  only  fuch  as  I  found  in  their  fliops,  for  all  the  occafions  I  had  had  to  ufe  any.  I  de- 
fired  he  would  tell  him,  that  I  was  ready  to  confult  with  his  phyficians  upon  his  fon's 
ficknefs,  if  he  pleafed  to  command  me,  but  for  coming  upon  any  other  account  I  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed  ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  the  young  prince  died. 
By  this  it  is  evident,  there  is  as  falfe  a  notion  of  phyfic  in  this  country,  as  with  us; 
and  that  it  is  here  alfo  thought  a  knack,  more  than  a  fcience  or  method ;  and  little 
chimical  toys,  the  bijous  of  quacks,  are  mightily  in  requeft.  This  herefy  hath  pof- 
fefled  the  mofl:  thinking,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind  ;  and  for  this  we  are 
beholden  to  the  late  vain  expofitors  of  nature,  who  have  mightily  inveighed  againfl; 
and  undervalued  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  in  whofe  works  only  this  art  is  to  be 
learnt,  unlefs  fingle  perfons  could  live  over  as  many  ages,  as  thofe  wife  men  did. 
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Men  are  apt  to  prefcribe  to  their  phyfician,  before  he  can  poffibly  tell  what  he 
ftiall  in  his  judgment  think  fitting  to  give  ;  it  is  well  if  this  was  in  negatives  only  ;  but 
they  are  prejudiced  by  the  impertinence  of  the  age,  and  our  men,  who  ought  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  patient  and  his  relations  with  prognodics  only,  which  are  the  honour  of 
phyfic  ;  and  not  play  the  philofopher  by  fanciful  and  precarious  interpretations  of  the 
natures  of  difeafes  and  medicines,  to  gain  a  fort  of  credit  with  the  ignorant  ;  and  fuch 
certainly  are  all  thofe  that  have  not  ftudied  phyfic  thoroughly,  and  in  earned:. 

Thofe  drops  were  defired  of  me  by  other  perfons  of  quality,  as  the  Princefs  d'Efpi- 
noy,  the  Duchefs  of  Boullon,  Monfieur  Sefac,  &c.  and  having  bethought  myfelf  how 
my  mafter,  the  late  King  Charles,  had  communicated  them  to  me,  and  Ihewed  me 
very  obligingly  the  procefs  himfelf,  by  carrying  me  alone  with  him  into  his  elaboratory 
at  Whitehall,  while  it  was  diftilling  :  alfo  Mr.  Chevins  another  time  Ihewed  me  the 
materials  for  the  drops  in  his  apartment  newly  brought  in,  in  great  quantity,  that  is, 
i'aw  filk :  I  caufed  the  drops  to  be  made  here.  Alfo  I  put  Dr.  Turnefort  upon 
making  of  them  ;  which  he  did  in  perfeftion,  by  diftilling  the  fined  raw  filk  he  could 
get.  For  my  part  I  was  furprifed  at  the  experiment  often  repeated,  having  never  tried 
it  before.  One  pound  of  raw  filk  yielded  an  incredible  quantity  of  volatile  fait,  and  in 
proportion  the  fined  fpirit  I  ever  taded  ;  and  that  which  recommends  it  is,  that  it  is 
when  rectified,  of  a  far  more  pleafant  fmell,  than  that  which  comes  from  fal  armoni- 
ac  or  hartlhorne  ;  and  the  fait  refined  and  cohobated  with  any  well  fcented  chemical 
oil,  makes  the  king's  fait,  as  it  is  ufed  to  be  called.  This  my  lord  ambaffador  gave  me 
leave  to  prefent  in  his  name  ;  and  the  dodhor  now  fupplies  thofe  which  want.  Silk, 
indeed  is  nothing  elfe,  but  a  dry  jelly  from  the  infecl  kind,  and  therefore  very  cordial 
and  domachic  no  doubt.  The  Arabians  were  wife,  and  knowing  in  the  materia  medica, 
to  have  put  it  in  their  Alkermes. 

This  mud  be  faid  for  the  honour  of  this  king,  that  he  has  ever  given  great  encou- 
ragements for  ufeful  difcoveries  in  all  kinds,  and  particularly  in  phyfic.  It  is  well 
known  he  bought  the  fecret  of  the  jefuit's  powder,  and  made  it  public  ;  as  he  lately  did 
that  of  the  hypococana. 

To  conclude,  it  was  my  good  fortune  here  to  have  a  bundle  of  original  papers  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerue,  and  his  friends,  who  correfponded  with  him,  prefented  me 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wickar,  Dean  of  Wincheder,  who  marrying  his  kinfwoman 
found  them  amongd  other  writings  of  law  matters.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  leifure  to 
perufe  them,  but  thofe  who  know  the  worth  of  that  great  man,  will  defire  they  may 
be  made  public  j  which  if  they  are,  they  (hall  come  forth  intire,  and  not  difguifed,  as 
fome  of  his  other  papers  have  been,  to  the  great  detriment  of  phyfic  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
the  fird  example  of  this  nature,  that  podhumous  papers  were  ever  abbreviated,  and 
made  what  they  never  were  before,  an  intire  and  fuU  publication. 
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PREFACE. 


IT  is  a  queftion  whether  modern  hiflory  has  any  thingmore  curious  to  ofTer  (0  the 
attention  of  the  politician,  than  the  progrefs  and  rivalfhip  of  the  French  and  Kiiglifli  em- 
pires, from  the  niiniftry  of  Colbert  to  the  revolution  in  France.  In  the  courfe  of  thofc 
130  years,  both  have  figured  with  a  degree  of  fplendour  that  has  attradled  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  refources  of  thefe  nations,  is  the  in- 
terefl:  which  the  world  in  general  takes  in  the  maxims  of  political  oeconomy  by  which 
they  have  been  governed.  To  examine  how  far  the  fyftem  of  that  ccconomy  has  in- 
fluenced agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  public  felicity,  is  certainly  an  inquiry 
of  no  flight  importance  ;  and  fo  many  books  have  been  compofed  on  the  theory  of  thefe, 
that  the  public  can  hardly  think  that  time  mifemployed  which  attempts  to  give  the 
praftice. 

The  furvey  which  I  made,  feme  years  pafl,  of  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Ire- 
land (the  minutes  of  which  I  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Tours),  was  fuch  a  flep  towards 
underdanding  the  ftate  of  our  hufbandry  as  I  (hall  not  prefume  to  charafterife ;  there 
are  but  few  of  the  European  nations  that  do  not  read  thefe  Tours  in  their  own  lan- 
guage j  and  notwithitandingall  their  faults  and  deficiencies,  it  has  been  often  regretted, 
that  no  fimilar  defcription  of  France  could  be  reforted  to  either  by  the  farmer  or  the 
politician.  Indeed  it  could  not  but  be  lamented,  that  this  vafl  kingdom,  which  has  fo 
much  figured  in  hiftory,  were  like  to  remain  another  century  unknown,  with  refpedt  to 
thofe  circumftances  that  are  the  objefts  of  my  inquiries.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years 
have  pafled,  including  one  of  the  mofl  active  and  confpicuous  reigns  upon  record,  in 
which  the  French  power  and  refources,  though  much  overtrained,  were  formidable  to 
Europe.  How  far  were  that  power  and  thofe  refources  founded  on  the  permanent  bafis 
of  an  enlightened  agriculture  ?  how  far  on  the  more  infecure  fupport  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  ?  how  far  have  wealth  and  power  and  exterior  fplendour,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  may  have  arifen,  reflefted  back  upon  the  people  the  profperity  they  implied? 
very  curious  inquiries  ;  yet  refolved  infufficiently  by  thofe  whofe  political  reveries  are 
fpun  by  their  fire-fides,  or  caught  flying  as  they  are  whirled  through  Europe  in  poft- 
chaifes.  A  man  who  is  not  praftically  acquainted  v/ith  agriculture,  knows  not  how  to 
make  thofe  inquiries;  he  fcarcely  knows  how  to  difcriniinate  the  circumftances  productive 
of  milery,  from  thofe  which  generate  the  felicity  of  a  people  ;  an  alfertion  that  will  not 
appear  paradoxical,  to  thofe  who  have  attended  clofely  to  thefe  fubjeCts.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  mere  agricultuiifl,  who  makes  fuch  journies,  fees  little  or  nothing  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  practice  in  the  fields,  and  the  refources  of  the  empire;  of  combi- 
nations that  take  place  between  operations  apparently  unimportant,  and  the  generalin- 
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tereft  of  the  (late  ;  combinations  fo  curious,  as  to  convert,  in  fomc  cafes,  well  cultivated 
fields  into  fcenes  of  inifery,  and  accuracy  ot  huibandry  into  the  parent  of  national  weak- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  fubjedts  that  never  will  be  underftood  from  the  ipeculations  of  the  mere 
farmer,  or  the  mere  politician  ;  they  demand  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  particularly  national  prejudice ;  from  the  love  of 
fyflem,  and  of  the  vain  theories  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  clofets  of  fpeculators  alone. 
God  forbid  that  I  fhould  be  guiUy  of  the  vanity  of  fuppofing  myfelf  thus  endowed !  I 
know  too  well  the  contrary ;  and  have  no  other  pretenfion  to  undertake  fo  arduous  a 
work,  than  that  of  having  reported  the  agriculture  of  England  with  fome  little  fuccefs. 
Twenty  year's  experience,  fince  that  attempt,  may  make  me  hope  to  be  not  lefs  qualified 
for  fimilar  exertions  at  prefent. 

The  clouds  that  for  four  or  five  years  pafl,  have  indicated  a  change  in  the  political 
fky  of  the  French  hemifphere,  and  which  have  fince  gathered  to  fo  fingular  a  dorm, 
have  rendered  it  more  interefting  to  know  what  France  was  previoufly  to  any  change. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  matter  of  aftonilhment,  if  monarchy  had  rifen,  and  had  let 
in  that  region,  without  the  kingdom  having  had  any  examination  profefledly  agricultural. 

The  candid  reader  will  not  expetl,  from  the  regifters  of  a  traveller,  that  minute  analyfis 
of  common  praQice,  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  give,  who  refides  fome  months,  or 
years,  confined  to  one  fpot ;  twenty  men,  employed  during  twenty  years,  would  not  ef- 
feft  it ;  and  fuppofing  it  done,  not  one  thoufandth  part  of  their  labours  would  be  worth 
a  perufal.  Some  fingularly  enlightened  diflrifts  merit  fuch  attention  :  but  the  number 
of  them,  in  any  country  is,  inconfiderable ;  and  the  praftices  that  deferve  fuch  a  fludy, 
perhaps,  fiill  fewer :  to  know  that  unlightened  pradlices  exift,  and  want  improvement, 
is  the  chief  knowledge  that  is  of  ufe  to  convey  ;  and  this  rather  for  the  ftatefman  than 
the  farmer.  No  reader,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  my  fituation,  will  expeft,  in  this  work, 
what  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune  are  neceflary  to  produce — of  fuch  I  had  none 
to  exert,  and  could  combat  difiiculties  with  no  other  arms  than  unremitted  attention, 
and  unabating  iniuftry.  Had  my  aims  been  feconded  by  that  fuccefs  in  life,  which 
gives  energy  to  effort,  and  vigour  to  purfuit,  the  work  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  the  public  eye  ;  but  fuch  fuccefs  mult,  in  this  kingdom,  be  fooner  looked  for  in  any 
other  path  than  that  of  the  plough ;  non  jjUiis  aratro  dignm  honos,  was  not  more  appli- 
cable  to  a  period  of  confufion  and  bloodflied  at  Rome,  than  to  one  of  peace  and  luxury 
in  England. 

One  circumfiance  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  bccaufe  it  will  fliew,  that  whatever 
faults  the  enfuing  pages  contain,  they  do  not  flow  from  any  prefumptive  expeftation  of 
fuccefs  ;  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  writers  only,  much  more  popular  tnan  myfelf:  when 
the  publilher  agreed  to  run  the  hazard  of  printing  thefe  papers,  and  fome  progrefs 
being  made  in  the  journal,'  the  whole  MS.  was  put  into  the  compofitor's  hand  to  be  ex- 
amined, if  there  were  a  fufficiency  for  a  volume  of  60  fheets  ;  he  found  enough  prepared 
for  the  prcfs  to  fill  140:  and  I  afl'ure  the  reader,  that  the  fucccflive  employment  of 
flriking  out  and  mutilating  more  than  the  half  of  what  I  had  written,  was  executed 
with  more  indifler(.nce  than  regret,  even  though  it  obliged  me  to  exclude  feveral  chap- 
ters, upon  which  1  had  taken  confiderable  pains.  The  publiflier  would  have  printed  the 
whole  ;  but  whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  author,  he  ought  at  leafl  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  imputation  of  an  undue  confidence  in  the  public  favour ;  fince,  to 
expunge  was  undertaken  as  readily  as  to  compofe.  So  much  depended  in  the  fccond 
part  of  the  work  on  accurate  figures,  that  I  did  not  care  to  trull  myfelf,  but  employed  a 
fchoolmaftcr,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  arithmetician,  for  examining  the 
calculations,  and  I  iiopo  he  has  not  let  any  material  errors  efcane  him. 
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The  revolution  in  France  was  a  hazardous  and  critical  fubjcd,  but  too  important  to 
be  ncglcded  ;  the  details  I  have  given,  and  the  reflections  I  have  ventured  v.iil,  I  truft, 
be  received  with  candour  by  thofe  who  confider  how  many  authors,  of  no  inconfider- 
able  ability  and  reputation,  have  failed  on  that  difficult  theme:  thccourfel  have  fleer- 
ed is  fo  removed  from  extremes,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  for  the  approbation  of  more 
than  a  few  ;  and  I  may  apply  to  myfelf,  in  this  inflance,  the  words  of  Swift : — "  I  have 
the  ambition,  connnon  with  other  realoners,  to  wifh  at  lead  that  both  parties  may  tlmik 
me  in  the  right ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wifli  fhould  be,  that  both 
might  think  me  in  the  wrong  ;  whichl  would  underdand  asanample  juflification  of  myfelf, 
and  a  fure  ground  to  believe  that  I  have  proceeded  at  lealt  with  impartiality,  and  per- 
haps with  truth." 


Redudion  of  Livres,  at  ten-pence  halfpenny  each. 
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TRAVELS,     kc. 

THERE  arc  two  methods  of  writing  travels ;  to  regifter  the  journey  itfelf,  or  the 
refult  ot  it.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  a  diary,  under  which  head  are  to  be  clafl'ed  all 
tliofe  books  of  travels  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  latter  ufually  falls  into  the 
fliape  of  eflays  on  didindl  fubjefls.  Of  the  former  method  of  compofmg,  almofl  every 
book  of  modern  travels  is  an  example.  Of  the  latter,  the  admirable  eflays  of  my  va- 
luable friend  Mr.  ProfelTor  Symonds,  upon  Italian  agriculture,  are  the  moft  perfect 
fpecimens. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  what  form  is  adopted  by  a  man  of  real  genius  ;  he  will 
make  any  form  ufeful,  and  any  information  interefting.  But  for  perfons  of  more  mo- 
derate talents,  it  is  of  confequence  to  confider  the  circumftances  for  and  againlt  both 
thefe  modes. 

The  journal  form  hath  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  credi- 
bility ;  and,  of  courfc,  more  weight.  A  traveller  who  thus  regiflers  his  obfervations  is 
detefted  the  moment  he  writes  of  things  he  has  not  feen.  He  is  precluded  from  giving 
(tudied  or  elaborate  remarks  upon  infuflicient  foundations:  if  he  fees  little  he  mv.fi:  regif- 
tcr  little  :  if  he  has  few  good  opportunities  of  being  well  informed,  the  reader  is  en- 
abled to  obfcrve  it,  and  will  be  induced  to  give  no  more  credit  to  his  relations  than  the 
Iburces  of  them  appear  to  defei-ve  :  if  he  palfes  fo  rapidly  through  a  country  as  neceffa- 
rily  to  be  no  judge  of  what  he  fees,  the  reader  knows  it  :  if  he  dwells  long  in  places  of 
little  or  no  moment  with  private  views  or  for  private  bufmefs,  the  circumftance  is  feen  ; 
iind  thus  the  reader  has  the  fatisfaftion  of  being  as  fafe  from  impofition  either  defigncd 
or  involuntary,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit :  all  which  advantages  are  wanted  in 
the  other  method. 

But  to  balance  them,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  fome  weighty  inconveniences ; 
among  thefe  the  principal  is,  the  prolixity  to  which  a  diary  generally  leads  ;  the  very 
mode  of  writing  almoft  making  it  inevitable.  Itneccilarily  caufes  repetitions  of  the  fame 
fubjecls  and  the  fame  ideas  ;  and  that  furely  mult  be  deemed  no  inconfiderable  fault, 
when  one  employs  many  words  to  fay  what  might  be  better  faid  in  a  few.  Another  ca- 
pital objcftion  is,  that  fubjefts  of  importance,  inflead  of  being  treated  de  fuHe  for  illuf- 
tration  or  companion,  are  given  by  fcraps  as  received,  without  order,  and  without  con- 
nc£i;ion  ;  a  mode  which  leffcns  the  efied:  of  writing,  and  deftroys  much  of  its  utility. 

In  favour  of  compofmg  clfays  on  the  principal  objcfts  that  have  been  obferved,  that 
js,  giving  the  refult  of  travels  and  not  the  travels  themfelvcs,  there  is  this  obvious  and 

great 
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great  advantage,  that  the  fubjefts  thus  treated  are  in  as  complete  a  ftate  of  combination 
and  illuftration  as  the  abilities  of  the  author  can  make  them  ;  the  matter  comes  with  full 
force  and  efteft.  Another  admirable  circumflance  is  brevity  ;  for  by  the  rejeftion  of 
all  ufelefs  details,  the  reader  has  nothing  before  him  but  what  tends  to  the  full  explana- 
tion of  the  fubjeft  :  of  the  difadvantages,  I  need  not  fpeak  ;  they  are  fuiTiciently  noted 
by  fhewing  the  benefits  of  the  diary  form;  for  proportionably  to  the  benefits  of  the  one, 
will  clearly  be  the  difadvantages  of  the  othe  •. 

After  weighing  the  pour  and  the  mitrc,  I  think  that  it  is  not  imprafticable  in  my  pe- 
culiar cafe  to  retain  the  benefits  of  both  thei'e  plans. 

With  one  leading  and  predominant  objeft  in  view,  namely  agi-lculture,  I  have  con- 
ceived that  I  might  throw  each  fubjeft  of  it  into  diftinft  chapters,  retaining  all  the  ad- 
vantages  which  arife  from  compofing  the  refult  only  of  my  travels. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  the  reader  may  have  whatever  fatisfaclion  flows  from  the  diary 
form,  the  obfervations  which  I  made  upon  the  face  of  the  countries  through  which  I 
palTed  ;  and  upon  the  manners,  cuftoms,  amufements,  towns,  roads,  feats,  &c.  may, 
without  injury,  be  given  in  a  journal,  and  thus  fatisfy  the  reader  in  ail  thofc  points, 
with  which  he  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  acquainted,  for  the  reafons  above  intimated. 

It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have  reviewed  my  notes,  and  executed  the  work  I  now  offer 
to  the  public. 

But  travelling  upon  paper,  as  vi^ell  as  moving  amongft  rocks  and  rivers,  hath  its  dif- 
ficulties. When  I  had  traced  my  plan,  and  begun  to  work  upon  it,  I  rejefted,  without 
mercy,  a  variety  of  little  circumftances  relating  to  myfelf  only,  and  of  converfations 
with  various  perfons  which  I  had  thrown  upon  paper  for  the  amufement  of  my  family 
and  intimate  friends.  For  this  I  was  remonftrated  with  by  a  perfon,  of  whofe  judg- 
ment I  think  highly,  as  having  abfolutely  fpoiled  my  diary,  by  expunging  the  very  paf- 
fages  that  would  beil:  pleafe  the  mafs  of  common  readers  ;  in  a  word,  that  I  muft  give 
up  the  journal  plan  entirely,  or  let  it  go  as  it  was  written. — To  treat  the  public  like  a 
friend,  let  them  fee  all,  and  trufi:  to  their  candour  for  forgiving  trifles.  He  reafoned 
thus :  "  Depend  on  it,  Young,  that  thofe  notes  you  wrote  at  the  moment,  are  more 
likely  to  pleafe  than  what  you  will  now  produce  coolly,  with  the  idea  of  reputation  in 
your  head  :  whatever  you  flrike  out  will  be  what  is  moft  interefliing,  for  you  will  be 
guided  by  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  confideration 
that  pleafes  fo  much  as  a  carelefs  and  eafy  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  which  every 
man  exercifes  moll  when  he  does  not  compofe  for  the  prefs.  That  I  am  right  in  this 
opinion  you  yourfelf  affoKd  a  proof.  Your  tour  of  Ireland  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  is 
one  of  the  befl:  accounts  of  a  country  I  have  read,  yet  it  had  no  great  fuccefs.  Why  ? 
becaufe  the  chief  part  of  it  is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to 
confult,  nobody  will  read.  If,  therefore,  you  print  your  journal  at  all,  print  it  fo  as 
to  be  read  ;   or  rejefl:  the  method  entirely,  and  confine  yourfelf  to  fet  diifertations; 

Remember  the  travels  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. ,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 

gather  one  fingle  important  idea,  yet  they  were  received  with  applaufej  nay,  the  baga- 
telles of  Baretti,  amongft  the  Spanifli  muleteers  were  read  with  avidity. 

The  high  opinion  I  have  of  the  judgment  of  my  friend,  induced  me  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice ;  in  confequence  of  which,  I  venture  to  offer  my  itinerary  to  the  public,  juft  as  it 
was  written  on  the  fpot :  requefting  my  reader,  if  much  ffiould  be  found  of  a  trifling 
nature  to  pardon  it,  from  a  refleftion,  that  the  chief  objeft  of  my  travels  is  to  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  may  at  once  have  recourfe,  if  he  wifli  to  attend 
only  to  fubje£ts  of  a  more  important  character. 
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THE  ftreight  that  feparates  England,  fo  fortunately  for  her,  from  afl  the  refl;  of  the- 
world,  mufl:  be  croffed  many  times  before  a  traveller  ceafes  to  be  furprifed  at  the  fudden 
and  unlverfal  change  that  fm-rounds  him  on  landing  at  Calais.  The  fcene,  the  people, 
the  language,  every  object  is  new  ;  and  in  thofe  circumftances  in  which  there  is  moft 
refemblance,  a  dilcriminating  eye  finds  little  difficulty  in  difcovering  marks  of  diflindion^ 

The  noble  improvement  of  a  fait  marfli,  worked  by  Monf.  Mouron  of  this  town,  oc- 
cafioned  my  acquaintance  fome  time  ago  with  that  gentleman  j,  and  I  had  found  him  too. 
well  informed,  upon  various  important  objects,  not  to  renew  it  with  pleafure.  I  fpent 
an  agreeable  and  inftrudive  evening  at  his  houfe. 165  miles. 

The  17th.  Nine  hours  rolling  at  anchor  had  fo  fatigued  my  mare,  that  I  thought  it 
neceffary  for  her  to  reft  one  day  ;  but  this  morning  1  left  Calais.  For  a  few  miles  the 
country  refembles  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  gentle  hills,  with  fome  inclofures 
around  the  houfes  in  the  vales,  and  a  diftant  range  of  wood.  The  country  is  the  fame 
to  Boulogne.  Towards  that  town',  I  was  pleafed  to  find  many  feats  belonging  to  people 
who  refide  there.  How  often  are  falfe  ideas  conceived  from  reading  and  report !  I, 
imagined  that  nobody  but  farmers  and  labourers  in  France  lived  in  the  country  ;  and 
the  firft  ride  I  take  in  that  kingdom  fliews  me  many  country  feats.     The  road  excellent. 

Boulogne  is  not  an  ugly  town  ;  and  from  the  ramparts  of  the  upper  part  the  view  is 
beautiful,  though  low  water  in  the  river  would  not  let  me  fee  it  to  advantage.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  place  has  long  been  the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  perfons  from  Eng- 
land, whofe  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  extravagance  in  life,  have  made  a  refidence  abroad 
more  agreeable  than  at  home.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  they  here  find  a  level  of  fociety 
that  tempts  them  to  hei-d  in  the  fame  place.  Certainly  it  is  not  cheapnefs,  for  it  is 
rather  dear.  The  mixture  of  French  and  Englilh  women  makes  an  odd  appearance  ia 
the  ftreets  ;  the  latter  are  drefied  in  their  own  fafhion  ;  but  the  French  heads  arc  all 
without  hats,  with  clofe  caps,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  long  cloak  that  reaches  to 
the  feet.  The  town  has  the  appearance  of  being  flourifhing  :  the  buildings  good,  and 
in  repair,  with  fome  modern  ones ;  perhaps  as  fure  a  teR  of  profperity  as  any  other.. 
They  are  raifing  alfo  a  new  church,  on  a  large  and  expenfive  fcale.  The  place  on  the 
whole  is  chearful,  the  environs  pleafing,  and  the  fea-fliore  is  a  flat  ftrand  of  firm  fand  as 
far  as  the  tide  reaches.  The  high  land  adjoining  is  worth  viewing  by  thofe  who  have 
not  already  feen  the  petrification  of  clay  ;  it  is  found  in  the  ftony  and  argilaceous  ftate, 
juft  as  I  defcribed  at  Harwich.  (Annals  cf  Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p   218.)— —24  miles. 

The  I  8th.  The  view  of  Boulogne  from  the  other  fide,  at  the  diftaace  of  a  mile  is  a, 
pleafing  landfcape  ;  the  river  meanders  in  the  vale,  and  fpreads  in  a  fine  reach  under  the 
town,  juft  before  it  falls  into  the  fea,  which  opens  between  two  high  lands,  one  of  which- 
backs  the  town.  The  view  wants  only  wood  ;  for  if  the  hills  had  more,  fancy  could 
fcarcely  paint  a  more  agreeable  fcene.  The  country  improves,  more  inclofed,  and  fome 
parts  flrongly  refembling  England.  Some  fine  meadows  about  Bonbrie,  and  feveral 
chatcaus.  I  am  not  profeffedly  in  this  diary  on  hufbandry,  but  mull  juft  obferve,  that 
it  is  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  country  is  good ;  corn  miftrable  and  yellow  with  weeds,, 
yet  all  fummer  fallowed  with  loll  attention.  On  tnc  hills,  which  are  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea,  the  trees  turn  thtir  heads  from  it,  fhoi  n  of  their  foliage  :  it  is  not 
therefore  to  the  S.  W.  alone  that  we  fhould  attribute  this  cffed.  If  the  French  have, 
not  hufbandry  to  (liew  us,  they  have  roads  ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  kept  in 
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more  garden  order,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expredion,  than  that  which  paffes  through  a  fine 
■wood  of  Monf.  Neuvillier's  ;  and  indeed  f)r  the  whole  way  from  Samer  it  is  wonder- 
fully  formed  :  a  vafl:  caufeway,  with  1  illscnt  to  level  vales;  which  would  fill  me  with 
admiration,  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  abominable  corvees,  that  make  me  commife- 
rate  the  oppreiTed  farmers,  from  whofe  extorted  labour  this  magnificence  has  been 
wrung.  Women  gathering  gi-afs  and  weeds  by  hand  in  the  woods  for  their  cows  is  .1 
trait  of  poverty. 

Pafs  turberries,  near  Montreuil,  likethofe  at  Newbury.  The  walk  round  the  ramparts 
of  that  town  is  pretty  :  the  little  gardens  in  the  baftions  below  arc  fingular.  The  places 
hss  many  Englifh;  for  what  purpofe  not  eafy  to  conceive,  for'it  is  unenlivened  by  thofe 
circumftances  that  render  towns  pleafant.  In  a  fhort  converfation  with  an  Englifli  fa- 
mily returning  home,  the  lady,  who  is  young,  and  I  conjecture  agreeable,  aflured  me  I 
il:ouId  fiiid  the  court  of  Verfailles  amazingly  fplendid.  Oh  !  how  flie  loved  France  ! — - 
and  Ihould  regret  going  to  England  if  flie  did  not  expe£t  foon  to  return.  As  fhe  had 
crofled  the  kingdom  of  France,  I  afked  her  what  part  of  it  pleafed  her  belt ;  theanfwer 
was,  fuch  as  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  would  be  fure  to  utter,  "  Oh  !   Paris  and  Verfailles." 

Her  hulband,  who  is  not  fo  young,  faid  "  Touraine."  It  is  probable,  that  a  farmer 
is  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  fentiments  of  the  hufband  than  of  the  lady,  not- 
withftanding  her  charms. 24  miles. 

The  19th.  Dined,  or  rather  flarved  at  Bernay,  where  for  the  firft  time  I  met  with 
that  wine  of  whofe  ill  fame  I  had  heard  fo  much  in  England,  that  of  being  worfe  thai\ 
fmall  beer.  No  fcattered  farm-houfe  in  this  part  of  Picardy,  all  being  collefled  in  vil- 
lages, which  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  beauty  of  a  country,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  its  cul- 
tivation. To  Abbeville,  unpleafant,  nearly  flat ;  and  though  there  are  many  and  great 
woods,  yet  they  are  uninterefting.  Pafs  the  new  chalk  chateau  of  Monf.  St.  Maritan, 
who,  had  he  been  in  England,  would  not  have  built  a  houfe  in  that  fituation,  nor  have 
projefted  his  walls  like  thofe  of  an  alms-houfe. 

Abbeville  is  faid  to  contain  22,000  fouls  ;  it  is  old,  and  difagreeably  built ;  many  of 
the  houfes  of  wood,  with  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  I  remember  to  have  feen  ;  their 
brethren  in  England  have  been  long  ago  demoHfhed.  Viewed  the  manufafture  of  Van 
Robais,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  of  which  Voltaire  and  others  have 
fpoken  fo  much.  I  had  many  enquiries  concerning  wool  and  woollens  to  make  here  ; 
and,  in  converfation  with  the  manufadturers,  found  them  great  politicians,  condemning 
with  violence  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  England.- :o  miles. 

The  2ifl.  It  is  the  fame  flat  and  unpleafing  country  to  Flixcourt.- — -15  miles. 

The  2rd.  Poverty  and  poor  crops  to  Amiens  ;  women  are  now  ploughing  with  a 
pair  of  horfes  to  fow  barley.  The  difference  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  two  nations  is  in 
nothing  more  ftriking  than  in  the  labours  of  the  fex  ;  in  England,  it  is  very  little  that 
they  will  do  in  the  fields  except  to  glean  and  to  make  hay ;  the  firif  is  a  party  of  pilfer- 
ing, and  the  fecond  of  pleafure  :  in  France,  they  plough  and  fill  the  dung  cart.  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  feem  to  have  been  introduced  here  about  the  fame  time  as  in  England. 

Picquigny  has  been  the  fcene  of  a  remarkable  tranfadion,  that  does  great  honour  to  the 
tolerating  fpirit  of  the  French  nation.  Monf.  Colmar,  a  Jew,  bought  the  feignory  and 
eftate,  including  the  vifcounty  of  Amiens,  of  the  Duke  of  Chaulnes,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  appoints  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens.  The  bifhop  refilled  his  no- 
mination, and  it  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  whofe  decree  was  la 
favour  of  Monf.  Colmar.  The  immediate  feignory  of  Picquigny,  but  without  its  de- 
■jjendancles,  is  refold  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 
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At  Amiens,  view  the  catliedral,  faidto  be  built  by  the  Englilh  ;  it  is  very  large,  and 
beautifully  light  and  decorated.  They  are  fitting  it  up  in  black  drapery,  and  a  great  ca- 
nopy, \A'ith  illuminations  for  the  burial  of  the  Prince  de  Tingry,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  cavalry,  vvhofe  ftation  is  here.  To  view  this  was  an  obje£t  among  the  people,  and 
crouds  were  at  each  door.  I  was  refufed  entrance,  but  feme  officers  being  admitted, 
gave  orders  that  an  Englifii  gentleman  without  fhould  be  let  in,  and  I  was  called  back 
from  fome  diftance  and  defired  very  politely  to  enter,  as  they  did  not  know  at  firft 
that  I  was  an  Engliiliman.  Thele  are  but  trifles,  but  they  fhew  liberality,  and  it  is  fair_ 
to  report  them.  If  an  Englifhman  receives  attention  in  France,  becaufe  he  is  an  E7igliJ}i- 
man,  what  return  ought  to  be  made  to  a  Frenchman  in  England,  is  fufficiently  obvious. 
The  chateau  d'eau,  or  machine  for  fupplying  Amiens  with  water,  is  worth  viewing  ; 
but  plates  only  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  town  abounds  with  woollen  manufadures. 
1  converfed  with  feveral  mailers,  who  united  entirely  with  thofe  of  Abbeville  in  con- 

demning  the  treaty  of  commerce. 15  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Bretuil  the  country  is  diverfified,  woods  every  where  in  fight  the  whole 

journey. 21  miles. 

The  24th.  A  flat  and  uninterelling  chalky  country  continues  almofl  to  Clermont ; 
where  it  improves  ;  is  hilly  and  has  wood.     The  view  of  the  town,  as  foon  as  the  dale 

is  feen,  with  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames's  plantations,  is  pretty. 24  miles. 

The  25th.  The  environs  of  Clermont  are  pidurefque.  The  hills  about  Liancourt 
are  pretty  ;  and  fpread  with  a  fort  of  cultivation  I  had  never  feen  before,  a  mixture  of 
vineyard  (for  here  the  vines  firft  appear),  garden  and  corn.  A  piece  of  wheat ;  a  fcrap 
of  lucerne  j  a  patch  of  clover  or  vetches  ;  a  bit  of  vines  ;  with  cherry,  and  other  fruit- 
trees  fcattered  among  all,  and  the  whole  cultivated  with  the  fpade:  it  makes  a  pretty 
appearance,  but  muft  form  a  poor  fyftem  of  trifling. 

Chantilly  ! — magnificence  is  its  reigning  charader  ;  it  is  never  loft.     There  is  not 
tafte  or  beauty  enough  to  foften  it  into  milder  features  :  all  but  the  chateau  is  great ; 
and  there  is  fomething  impofing  in  that ;  except  the  gallery  of  the  Great  Condc's  bat- 
tle, and  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  which  is  rich  in  very  fine  fpecimens,  moft  ad- 
vantageoufly  arranged,  it  contains  nothing  that  demands  particular  notice ;  nor  is 
there  one  room  which  in  England  would  be  called  large.     The  ftable  is  truly  great, 
and  exceeds  very  much  indeed  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen.     It  is  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long,  and  forty  broad,  and  is  fometimes  filled  with  two  hundred 
and  forty  Englifli  horfes.     I  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  the  iriiitation  in  water,  of  the 
waving  and  irregular  lines  of  nature,  that  I  came  to  Chantilly  prepoffelTed  againft  the 
idea  of  a  canal  ;  but  the  view  of  one  here  is  ftriking,  and  had  the  efted:  which  mag- 
nificent fcenes  imprefs.     It  arifes  from  extent,  and  from  the  right  lines  of  the  water 
uniting  with  the  regularity  of  the  objedts  in  view.     It  is  Lord  Kaimes,  I  think,  who 
fays,  that  the  part  of  the  garden  contiguous  to  the  houfe  fliould  partake  of  the  regu- 
larity of  the  building;  with  much  magnificence  about  a  place,  this  is  almoft  unavoida- 
ble.     The  eflfed  here,  however,  is  leffened  by  the  parterre  before  the  caftle,  in  which 
the  divifions  and  the  diminutive  jets-d'eau  are  not  of  a  fize  to  correfpond  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  canal.     The  menagerie  is  very  pretty,  and  exibits  a  prodigious 
variety  of  domeftic  poultry,  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  one  of  the  beft  objeds  to 
which  a  menagerie  can  be  applied  ;  thefe,  and  the  Corfican  ftag,  had  all  my  attention. 
The  hamtau  contains  an  imitation  of  an  Englifli  garden  ;  the  tafte  is  but  juft  introdu- 
duced  into  France,  fo  that  it  will  not  ftand  a  critical  examination.     The  moft  Englifli 
idea  i  faw  is  the  lawn  In  front  of  the  ftablcs  ;  it  is  large,  of  a  good  verdure,  and  well 
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kept ;  proving  clearly  that  they  may  have  as  fine  lawns  in  the  north  of  France  as  in 
England.  The  labyrinth  is  the  only  complete  one  I  have  feen,  and  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  fee  another :  it  is  in  gardeninr;  what  a  rebus  is  in  poetry.  In  the  Sylvae 
are  many  very  fine  and  fcarce  plants.  I  wifli  thofe  perfons  who  view  C.hantilly,  and 
are  fond  of  fine  trees,  would  not  forget  to  alk  for  the  great  beech ;  this  is  the  fineft 
leverfaw;  ft  rait  as  an  arrow,  and,  as  I  guefs,  not  lefs  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high; 
forty  feet  to  the  firft  branch;  and  twelve  feet  diameter  at  five  from  the  ground.  It 
is  in  all  refpe£ls  one  of  the  fineft  trees  that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  Two  others 
are  near  it,  but  not  equal  to  this  fuperb  one.  Theforefl  around  Chantilly,  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  is  imnienle,  fpreading  far  and  wide  ;  the  Paris  road  crolTes 
it  for  ten  miles,  which  is  its  leafl;  extent  They  fay  the  capitainerie,  or  paramount- 
fliip,  is  above  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  That  is  to  fay,  all  the  inhabitants 
for  that  extent  are  peftered  with  game,  without  permillion  to  deftroy  it,  in  order  to 
give  one  man  diverfiun.     Ought  not  thefe  capitaineries  to  be  extirpated  ? 

At  Luzarch,  I  found  that  my  mare,  from  iilnefs,  would  travel  no  further ;  French 
ftables,  which  are  covered  dung-hills,  and  the  carelelTnefs  of  garfons  cVecurics,  an  exe- 
crable fet  of  vermin,  had  given  her  cold.  I  therefore  left  her  to  fend  for  from  Paris, 
and  went  thither  poft  ;  by  which  experiment  I  found  that  pofting  in  France  is  much 
worfe,  and  even,  upon  the  whole,  dearer  than  in  England.  Being  in  a  poft-chnife  I 
travelled  to  Paris,  as  other  travellers  in  poft-chaifes  do,  that  is  to  fay,  knowing  little  or 
nothing.  The  laft  ten  miles  I  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  that  throng  of  carriages 
which  near  London  impede  the  traveller.  I  watched  in  vain ;  for  the  road,  quite  to 
the  gates,  is,  on  comparifon,  a  perfeft  defert.  So  many  great  roads  join  here,  that 
I  fuppofe  this  muft  be  accidental.  The  entrance  has  nothing  magnificent ;  ill  built 
and  dirty.  To  get  to  the  Rue  de  Varenne  Fauxbourgh  St.  Germain,  I  had  the  whole 
city  to  crofs,  and  pafled  it  by  narrow,  ugly,  and  crouded  ftreets. 

At  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld  I  found  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  and  his  fons,  the 
Count  de  la  Rochefoucald,  and  the  Count  Alexander,  with  my  excellent  friend  Mon- 
fieurde  Lazowfki,  all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  in  Suffolk.  They  in- 
troduced me  to  the  Duchefs  D'Eftiffac,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  and  to  the 
Duchefsof  Liancourt.  The  agreeable  reception  and  friendly  attentions  I  met  with  from 
all  this  liberal  family  were  well  calculated  to  give  me  the  moft  favourable  imprefiion 
*  *   *   ♦  *. 42  miles. 

The  26th.  So  fhort  a  time  had  I  pafled  before  in  France,  that  the  fcene  is  totally 
new  to  me.  Till  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  travelling,  we  have  a  propenfity  to 
ftare  at  and  admire  every  thing — and  to  be  on  fearch  for  novelty,  even  in  circumftan- 
ces  in  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  for  it.  I  have  been  upon  the  full  filly  gape  to 
find  out  things  that  I  had  not  found  before,  as  if  a  ftreet  in  Paris  could  be  compofed  of 
any  thing  but  houfes,  or  houfes  formed  of  any  thing  but  brick  or  ftone — or  that  the 
people  in  them,  not  being  Englifli,  would  be  walking  on  their  heads.  I  fliall  fhake 
off  this  folly  as  fall  as  I  can,  and  bend  my  attention  to  mark  the  charadter  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  nation.  Such  views  naturally  lead  us  to  catch  the  little  circumftances 
which  fometimes  exprefs  them  ;  not  an  eafy  talk,  but  fubje£l  to  many  errors. 

I  have  only  one  day  to  pafs  at  Paris,  and  that  is  taken  up  with  buying  neceflaries. 
At  Calais  my  abundant  care  produced  the  inconvenience  it  was  meant  to  avoid  ;  I  was 
afraid  of  lofing  my  trunk,  by  leaving  it  at  Deflein's  for  the  diligence  ;  fo  I  fent  it  to 
M.  Mouron's. — The  confequence  is,  that  il  is  not  to  be  found  at  Paris,  and  its 
contents  are  to  be  bought  again  before  I  can  leave  this  city  on  our  journey  to  the  Pyre- 
nees.    I  believe  it  may  be  received  as  a  maxim,  that  a  traveller  fhould  always  trult 
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Ills  baggage  to  the  common  voitures  of  the  country,  without  iiny  extraordinarj-  precaii- 
tions. 

After  a  rapid  oxurficn,  with  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to  fee  many  thing?,  but  too 
liaftily  to  form  any  correct  idea,  fpent  the  evening  at  his  brother's,  where  1  had  the 
pleafure  of  meeting  Monf.  de  Bronffonet,  fecretary  to  the  royal  fcciety  of  agriculture, 
and  Monf.  Defm.aret,  both  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  As  Moniieur  Lazoulki  is  well 
informed  in  the  manutadlures  of  France,  in  the  police  of  which  he  enjoys  a  pjfl:  of 
confideration,  and  as  the  other  gentlemen  have  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture, 
the  converfation  was  in  no  flight  degree  inrtruftive,  and  I  regretted  that  a  very 
early  departure  from  Paris  would  not  let  me  promife  myfelf  a  further  enjoyment 
fo  congenial  with  my  feelings,  as  the  company  of  men,  whofe  converfation  Ihewed  a 
marked  attention  to  objefts  of  national  importance.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
•went  with  Count  Alexander  de  la  Rochefoucauld  polf  to  Verfailles,  to  be  prefent  at 
the  fete  of  the  day  following  (Whitfunday).     Slept  at  the  Duke  de  Liancourt's  hotel. 

The  27th.  Breakfafted  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  which  are  annexed 
■to  his  office  of  grand  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  court  of 
France. — Here  I  found  the  duke  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  noblemen,  among  whom 
was  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  well  known  for  his  attention  to  natural  hiiiory  ;  I 
was  introduced  to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  B.ignere  de  Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  wliere  I 
am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  in  his  party. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  was,  the  king's  inverting  the  Duke  of  Berri,  fon  of  the 
Count  D'Artois,  with  the  cordo?t  blue.  The  queen's  band  was  in  the  chapel  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  the  mufical  eifefl:  was  thin  and  weak.  During  the 
fervice  ^he  king  was  feated  between  h:"s  two  brothers,  and  feemcd  by  his  carriage  and 
inattention  to  wifli  himfelf  a  hunting.  He  would  certainly  have  been  as  well  employed 
as  in  hearing  afterwards  from  his  throne  a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  fuppofe,  or  fome 
fuch  nonfenfe,  adminiftered  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  Seeing  fo  much  pompous 
folly  I  imagined  it  was  the  dauphin,  and  afked  a  lady  of  tafliion  near  me  ;  at  which  flie 
laughed  in  my  face,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  mod  egregious  idiotifm  :  nothing 
■could  be  done  in  a  worfe  manner ;  for  the  Ififiing  of  her  expredion  only  marked  it 
the  more.  1  applied  to  Monf.  de  la  Rochetoucauld  to  learn  what  grofs  abfurdity  I  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  unwittingly ;  when,  forfooth,  it  -was  becaufe  dauphin,  as  all  the 
■world  knows  in  France,  has  ihz  cordon  blue  put  around  him  as  foon  as  he  is  born.  So 
unpardonable  was  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  an  iniportant  part  of 
French  hiifory,  as  that  of  giving  a  babe  a  blue  flobbering  bib  inflead  of  a  white  one  ! 

After  this  ceremony  was  linilhcd,  the  king  and  the  knights  walked  in  a  fort  of  pro- 
cefllon  to  a  fmall  apartment  in  which  he  dined,  faluting  the  queen  as  they  palTed. 

There  appeared  to  be  more  eafe  and  iamiliarity  than  form  in  this  part  of  the  cere- 
jnony  ;  her  majerty,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  moll  beautiful  woman  I  faw  to-day,  re- 
ceived them  with  a  variety  of  exprcflion.  (J>n  iome  flie  fmiled  ;  to  others  flie  talked ; 
a  few  feemed  to  have  the  honour  of  being  more  in  her  intimacy.  Her  return  to  fome 
xvas  formal,  and  to  others  diftafnt.  To  the  gallant  Suffrein  it  was  refpc6lful  and  be- 
nign. The  ceremony  of  the  king's  dining  in  public  is  more  odd  than  fpiendid.  The 
queen  fat  by  him  with  a  cover  before  her,  but  ate  nothing  ;  converfmg  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  who  flood  behind  her  chair.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  mod  uncomfortable  rncal,  and  were  I  a  fovcreign,  1  would  fweep  away 
three-fourths  of  thefe  flupid  forms;  if  kings  do  not  tline  like  other  people,  they  lofc 
much  ot  the  pleafure  of  life;  their  flation  is  very  well  calculated  to  deprive  them  of 
much,  and  they  fubmit  to  nonfenficai  cuftoui-s,  the  fole  tendency  of  which  is  to  lefl'eii 
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the  remainder.  The  only  comfortable  or  amufing  dinner  is  a  table  of  ten  or  twelve 
covers  for  the  people  whom  they  like;  travellers  tell  us  that  this  was  the  mode  of  the 
late  King  of  PrufTia,  who  knew  the  value  of  life  too  well  to  facrifice  it  to  empty  forms 
on  one  hand,  or  to  amonaltic  refei-ve  on  the  other. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  one  of  the  objects  ot  which  report  had  given  me  thegreateft 
expedtation,  is  not  in  the  leaft  flriking  :  I  view  it  without  emotion  :  the  impredion  it 
makes  is  nothing.  What  can  compenfate  the  want  of  unity  ?  From  whatever  point 
viewed,  it  appears  an  affemblage  ot  buildings;  a  fplendid  quarter  of  a  town,  but  not 
a  fine  edifice  ;  an  objeftion  from  v/hich  the  garden  front  is  not  free,  though  by  far  the 
mod  beautiful. — The  great  gallery  is  the  fineft  room  I  have  feen  ;  the  other  apartments 
are  nothing ;  but  the  pidures  and  llatues  are  well  known  to  be  a  capital  collection. 
The  whole  palace,  except  the  chapel,  feems  to  be  open  to  all  the  world  :  we  pufhed 
through  an  amazing  croud  of  all  forts  of  people  to  fee  the  proceffion,  many  of  them  not 
very  well  dreffed,  whence  it  appears,  that  no  quellions  are  aflced.  But  the  officers  al 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  king  dined,  made  a  diftinttion,  and  would 
not  permit  all  to  enter  promifcuoully. 

Travellers  fpeak  much,  even  very  late  ones,  of  the  remarkable  interefi:  the  Frencli 
take  in  all  that  perfonally  concerns  their  king,  fliewing  by  the  eagernefs  of  their  atten- 
tion not  curiofity  only,  but  love.  Where,  how,  and  in  whom  thofe  gentlemen  dif- 
covered  this  I  know  not. — It  is  eirher  mifreprefentation,  or  the  people  are  changed  in  a 
few  years  more  than  is  credible.  Dine  at  Paris,  and  in  the  evening  the  Duchefs  of  I.i-_,: 
ancourt,  who  feems  to  be  one  of  the  belt  of  women,  carried  me  to  the  opera  at  St. 
Cloud,  where  alfo  we  viewed  the  palace  which  the  queen  is  building  ;  it  is  large,  bul: 
there  is  n:uch  in  the  front  that  does  not  pleafe  me. 20  miles. 

The  28th.  Finding  my  mare  fufficiently  recovered  for  a  journey,  a  point  of  impor- 
tance to  a  traveller  fo  weak  in  cavalry  as  myfelf,  I  left  Paris,  accompanying  the  Counr 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  and  commencing  a  journey  that  is  to 
crofs  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  road  to  Orleans  is  one  of  the  greateffc- 
that  leads  from  Paris  ;  I  expefted,  therefore,  to  have  my  former  impreflion  of  the  little 
traffic  near  that  city  removed  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  v.'as  confirmed  ;  it  is  a  deferC 
compared  with  thofe  around  London.  In  ten  miles  we  met  not  one  ftage  or  diligence  ; 
only  two  meifageries,  and  very  few  chaifes ;  not  a  tenth  of  what  would  have  been  met 
had  we  been  leaving  London  at  the  fame  hour.  Knowing  how  great,  rich,  and  im- 
portant a  city  Paris  is,  this  circumdance  perplexes  me  much.  Should  it  afterwards  be 
confirmed,  conclufions  in  abundance  are  to  be  drawn. 

For  a  few  miles,  the  fcene  is  every  where  fcattered  with  the  fhafts  of  quarries,  the  done 
drawn  up  by  lanthorn  wheels  of  a  great  diameter.  The  country  diverfified  ;  and  its- 
greateft  want  to  pleafe  the  eye  is  a  river  ;  woods  generally  in  view  ;  the  proportion  of 
the  French  territory  covered  by  this  produ<3:ion  for  want  of  coals,  mu(t  be  prodigious, 
for  it  has  been  the  fame  all  the  way  from  Calais.  At  Arpajon,  the  Marechal  Duke 
de  Mouchy  has  a  fmall  houfe,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Ellampsis  partly  through  a  flat  country,  the  beginning  of  the  fa- 
mous  Pays  de  Beauce.  To  Toury,  flat  and  difagreeable,  only  two  or  three  gentle- 
men's feats  in  fight.- 3 1  miles. 

The  30th.     One  univeri'al  flat,  uninclofed,  unintereffing,  and  even  tedious,  though 
finall  towns  and  villages  are  every  where  in  fight  ;  the  features  that  might  compound 
a  landfcape   are  not  brought  together.     This  Pays  de  Beauce  contains,  by  reputationyj 
the  cream  of  French  hufhandry  ;  the  foil  excellent ;  but  the  management  ail  fallov.', 
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Pafs  through  part  of  the  foreft  of  Orleans  belonging  to  the  duke  of  that  name ;  it  is 
one  of  the  largeft  in  France. 

From  the  (leeple  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  the  profpciEl  is  very  fine.  The  town 
large,  and  its  fuburbs,  of  fingle  ftreets,  extend  near  a  league.  The  vaft  range  of 
country,  that  fpreads  on  every  fide,  is  an  unbounded  plain,  through  which  the  mag- 
nificent Loire  bends  his  {lately  way,  in  fight  for  fourteen  leagues ;  the  whole  fcattered 
with  rich  meadows,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  forefts.  The  population  mufl  be  very 
great ;  for,  befide  the  city,  which  contains  near  forty  thoufand  people,  the  number 
of  fmaller  towns  and  villages  ftrewed  thickly  over  the  plain  is  fuch  as  to  render  the 
whole  fcene  animated.  The  cathedral,  from  which  we  had  this  noble  profpeft,  is  a 
fine  building,  the  choir  raifed  by  Henry  IV.  The  new  church  is  a  pleafing  edifice ; 
the  bridge  a  noble  ftrufture  of  (tone,  and  the  firft  experiment  of  the  flat  arch  made  in 
France,  where  it  is  now  fo  fafhionable.  It  contains  nine,  and  is  four  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long,  and  forty-five  wide.  To  hear  fome  Engliflimen  talk,  one  would  fuppofe 
there  was  not  a  fine  bridge  in  all  France  ;  not  the  firft,  nor  the  laft  error  I  hope  that 
travelling  will  remove.  There  are  many  barges  and  boats  at  the  quay,  built  upon  the 
river  in  the  Bourbonnois,  &c.  loaded  with  wood,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  goods  ;  on 
arriving  at  Nantes,  the  velTels  are  broken  up  and  fold  with  the  cargo.  Great  numbers 
built  with  fpruce  fir.  A  boat  goes  from  hence  to  that  city,  when  demanded  by  fix 
paflengers,  each  paying  a  louis-d'or :  they  lie  on  (hore  every  night,  and  reach  Nantes  in 
four  days  and  an  half.  The  principal  ftreet  leading  to  the  bridge  is  a  fine  one  all  bufy 
and  alive,  for  the  trade  is  brilk  here.  Admire  the  fine  acacias  fcattered  about  the 
town. 20  miles. 

The  31ft.  On  leaving  it,  enter  foon  the  miferable  province  of  Sologne,  which  the 
French  writers  call  the  trifte  Sologne.  Through  all  this  country  they  have  had  fevere 
fpring  frofts,  for  the  leaves  of  the  walnuts  are  black  and  cut  off.  I  fliould  not  have  ex- 
pefted  this  unequivocal  mark  of  a  bad  climate  after  paffing  the  Loire.  To  La  Ferte 
Lowendahl,  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  fand  gravel,  with  much  heath.  The  poor  people, 
who  cultivate  the  foil  here,  are  metayers,  that  is,  men  who  hire  the  land  without 
ability  to  ftock  it ;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide  cattle  and  feed,  and  he  and  his 
tenant  divide  the  produce  ;  a  miferable  fyflem,  that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes 
inftruftion.  At  La  Ferte  is  a  handfome  chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  Coix,  with  feveral 
canals,  and  a  great  command  of  water.  To  Nonant-le-Fuzelier,  a  ftrange  mixture  of 
fand  and  water.  Much  inclofed,  and  the  houfes  and  cottages  of  wood  filled  between 
the  ftuds  with  clay  or  bricks,  and  covered  not  with  flate  but  tile,  with  fome  barn.s 
boarded  like  thoie  in  Suffolk— rows  of  pollards  in  fome  of  the  hedges  ;  an  excellent 
road  of  fand  ;  the  general  features  of  a  woodland  country  ;  all  combined  to  give  a 
flrong  refemblance  to  many  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  hufbandry  is  fo  little  like  that 

of  England,  that  the  leaft  attention  to  it  deilroyed  every  notion  of  fimilarity. 27 

miles. 

June  i.  The  fame  wretched  country  conlinucs  to  La  Loge  ;  the  fields  are  fcenes  of 
pitiable  management,  as  the  houfes  are  of  mifcry.  Yet  all  this  country  highly  improvea- 
ble,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it :  the  property,  perhaps,  of  iome  of  thefe  glittering 
beings,  who  figured  In  the  jiroccflion  the  other  day  at  Vcriaillcs.  Heaven  grant  me  pa- 
tience while  I  Ice  a  country  tluis  ncglefted—  and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  fwear  at  the  ab- 
fenceand  ignorance  of  the  poireilors. — Enter  the  generality  of  Bourgcs,  and  foon  after 
a  foreft  of  oak  belonging  to  the  Count  d'ArtoIs  ;  the  trees  arc  dying  at  top,  before 
they  attain  any  fize.     There  the  miferable  Sologne  ends ;  the  firft  view  of  Verfon  and 
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Us  vicinity  Is  fine.  A  noble  vale  fpreads  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  Choere 
leads,  feen  in  feveral  places  to  the  diRance  of  fonie  leagues;  a  bright  fun  bumiflied 
the  water,  like  a  firing  of  lakes  amidll  the  fhade  of  a  vaft  woodland.  See  Bourges  to 
the  left. J  8  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  the  rivers  Cheere  and  Lave ;  the  bridges  well  built ;  the  dream  fine 
and  with  the  wood,  buildings,  boats,  and  adjoining  hills,  form  an  animated  fcene. 
Several  new  houfes,  and  buildings  of  good  ftone  in  Verfon  ;  the  place  appears  thriving, 
and  doubtlefs  owes  much  to  the  navigation.  We  are  now  in  Berri,  a  province  go- 
verned by  a  provincial  afTembly,  confcquently  the  roads  good,  and  made  without  cor- 
vees.  Vatan  is  a  little  town  that  fubfifts  chiefly  by  fpinning.  We  drank  there  excel- 
lent Sancere  wine,  of  a  deep  colour,  rich  flavour,  and  good  body,  20s.  the  bottle  • 
but  in  the  country  ten.  An  extenfive  profpeft  before  we  arrived  at  Chateauroux  where 
we  viewed  the  manufaftures. 40  miles. 

The  3d.     Within  about  three  miles  of  Argenton  come  upon  a  fine  fcene,  beautiful 
yet  with  bold  features  ;  a  narrow  vale  bounded  on  every  fide  with  hills,  covered  with 
wood,  all  of  which  are  immediately  under  the  eye,  without  a  level  acre,  except  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  through  which  a  river  flows,  by  an  old  caflile  pidurefquely  fitua- 
ted  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  a  tower  rifing  out  of  a  wood. 

At  Argenton,  walk  up  a  rock  that  hangs  almoft  over  the  town.  It  is  a  delicious 
fcene.  A  natural  ledge  of  perpendicular  rock  puflies  forward  abruptly  over  the  vale, 
which  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  two  or  three  long :  at  one  end  clofed  by  hills,  and  at 
the  other  filled  by  the  town  with  vineyards  rifing  above  it ;  the  furrounding  fcene  that 
hems  in  the  vale  is  high  enough  for  relief;  vineyards,  rocks  or  hills  covered  with 
wood.  The  vale  cut  into  inclofures  of  ?,  lovely  verdure,  and  a  fine  river  winds 
through  it,  with  an  outline  that  leaves  nothing  to  wifii.  The  venerable  frag- 
ments of  a  caftle's  ruins,  near  the  point  of  view,  are  well  adapted  to  awaken  reflec- 
tions on  the  triumph  of  the  arts  of  peace  over  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  feudal  ages 
when  every  clafs  of  fociety  was  involved  in  commotion,  and  the  lower  ranks  were 
worfe  flaves  than  at  prefent. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  from  Verfon  to  Argenton,  is  an  uninterefting  flat 
with  many  heaths  of  ling.  No  appearance  of  population,  and  even  towns  are  thin. 
The  hulbandry  poor  and  miferable.  By  the  circumfl:ances  to  which  I  could  give  atten- 
tion I  conceive  them  to  be  honed  and  indudrious;  they  feem  clean  ;  are  civil,  and  have 
good  countenances.     They  appear  to  me  as  if  they  would  improve  their  country,  if  they 

formed  the  part  of  a  fydem,  the  principles  of  which  tended  to  national  profperity 1 8 

miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  an  inclofed  country,  which  Avould  have  a  better  appearance  if  the  oaks 
had  not  lod  their  foliage  by  infects,  whofe  webs  hang  over  the  buds.  They  are  but  now 
coming  into  leaf  again.  Crofs  a  dream  which  feparates  Berri  from  La  Marche  ;  chef- 
nuts  appear  at  the  fame  time  ;  they  are  fpread  over  all  the  fields,  and  yield  the  food  of 
the  poor.  A  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  fine  woods,  but  little  figns  of  population. 
Lizards  for  the  fird  time  alfo.  There  feems  a  connexion  relative  to  climate  between 
the  chcfnuts  and  thefe  harmlefs  animals.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them 
near  a  foot  long.     Sleep  at  La  Ville  au  Brun. 24  miles. 

The  5th.  The  country  improves  in  beauty  greatly  ;  pafs  a  vale,  where  a  caufevvay 
dops  the  water  of  a  fmall  rivulet  and  fwells  it  into  a  lake,  that  forms  one  feature  of  a 
delicious  fcene.  The  indented  outlines  and  the  fwells  margined  with  wood  are  beautiful  • 
the  hills  on  every  fide  in  unifon;  one  now  covered  with  ling  the  prophetic  eye  of  tade 
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may  imagine  lawn.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  render  the  fccne  a  garden,  but  to  clear  away 
rubbifli. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  for  \6  miles,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  I  have  feen 
in  France  ;  it  is  thickly  inclofed,  and  full  of  wood  ;  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the 
chefnuts  gives  the  fame  beautiful  verdure  to  the  hills,  as  watered  meadows  (feen  for  the 
lu-ll  time  to  day)  to  the  vales.  Diflant  mountainous  ridges  form  the  back  ground,  and 
make  the  whole  intererting.  The  declivity  of  country,  as  we  go  down  to  Baifies,  offers 
a  beautiful  view  ;  and  the  approach  to  the  town  prefents  a  landfcape  fancifully  grouped 
of  rock,  and  wood,  and  water.  To  Limoge,  pais  another  artificial  lake  between  culti- 
vated ills  ;  beyond  are  wilder  heights,  but  mixed  with  pleafant  vales ;  flill  another  lake 
more  beautiful  than  the  former,  with  a  fine  accompaniment  of  wood  ;  acrofs  a  moun- 
tain of  chefnut  copfe,  which  commands  a  fcene  of  a  character  different  from  any  I  have 
viewed  either  in  France  or  England,  a  great  range  of  hill  and  dale  all  covered  with  forefl, 
and  bounded  by  diftant  mountains.  Not  a  vefUge  of  any  human  refidence  ;  no  village  ; 
no  houfe  or  hut,  no  finoke  to  raife  the  idea  of  a  peopled  country  ;  an  American  fcene  ; 
wild  enough  for  the  tomohawk  of  the  favage.  Stop  at  an  execrable  auberge,  called 
Maifon  Rouge,  where  we  intended  to  fleep  ;  but,  on  examination,  found  every  appear- 
ance fo  forbidding,  and  fo  beggarly  an  account  of  a  larder,  that  we  palfcd  on  to  Limoge. 
The  roads  through  all  this  country  are  truly  noble,  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  feen 
in  France  or  elfewhere. 44  miles. 

The  6th.  View  Limoge,  and  examine  its  manufa£lurcs.  It  was  certainly  a  Roman 
ftation,  and  fome  traces  of  its  antiquity  are  ftill  remaining.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow 
and  crooked  ilreets,  the  houfes  high  and  difagreeable.  They  are  railed  of  granite,  or 
wood  with  lath  and  plaifter,  which  faves  lime,  an  expenfive  article  here,  being  brought 
from  a  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  ;  the  roofs  are  of  pantiles,  with  proje£ting  eaves,  and 
almofl  flat  ;  a  fure  proof  we  have  quitted  the  region  of  heavy  fnows.  The  bed  of  tjieir 
public  works  is  a  noble  fountain,  the  water  concluded  three  quarters  of  a  league  by  an 
arched  aqueduft,  brought  under  the  bed  of  a  rock  60  feet  deep  to  the  higheft  fpot  in 
the  town,  where  it  falls  into  a  bafon  fifteen  feet  diameter,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  granite; 
thence  the  water  is  let  into  refervoirs,  clofed  by  fluices,  which  are  opened  for  watering 
the  ft reets,  or  in  cafe  of  fires. 

The  cathedral  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  of  ftone  ;  there  are  fome  arabefque  ornaments 
cut  in  ftone,  as  light,  airy,  and  elegant  as  any  modern  houfe  can  boaft,  whole  decorations 
are  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  prefent  biftiop  has  erefted  a  large  and  handfome  palace,  and  his  garden  is  the 
fineft  objefl:  to  be  feen  at  Limoge,  for  it  commands  a  landfcape  hardly  to  be  equalled  for 
beauty  :  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  other  defcription  than  juft  enough  to  induce  tra- 
vellers to  view  it.  A  river  winds  through  a  vale,  furrounded  by  hills  that  prefent  the 
gayeft  and  moft  animated  a (femblage  of  villas,  farms,  vines,  hanging  meadows,  and  chef- 
nuts  blended  fo  fortunately  as  to  compofe  n  fcene  truly  fmiling.  This  bifliop  is  a  friend 
of  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  family  ;  he  invited  us  to  dine,  and  gave  us  a  very 
handfome  entertainment.  Lord  Macartney,  when  a  prifoner  in  France,  after  the  Gre- 
nades were  taken,  fpent  fome  time  with  him  ;  there  was  an  inftance  of  French  politenefs 
fhewn  to  his  lordlhip,  that  marks  the  urbanity  of  this  people.  The  order  came  from, 
court  to  fing  Te  Deum  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Macartney  was  to  arrive.  Conccivinpf 
that  the  public  demonftrations  of  joy  for  a  viftory  that  brought  his  noble  gueft  a  pri- 
foner, might  be  perfonally  unpleafant  to  him,  the  biftiop  propofed  to  the  intendant  to 
poftpone  the  ceremony  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  he  might  not  meet  it  fo  abruptly  ; 
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this  was  inflantly  acceded  to,  and  conduced  in  fucli  a  manner  afterwards  as  to  mark 
as  much  attention  to  Lord  Macartney's  feelings  as  to  their  own.  The  bifliop  told 
me,  that  Lord  Macartney  fpolce  French  better  than  he  could  have  conceived  pof- 
fible  for  a  foreigner,  had  he  not  lieard  him  ;  better  than  many  well  educated  French- 
men. 

The  poflof  intendant  here  was  rendered  celebrated  by  being  ilUod  by  tliat  friend  of 
mankind,  Tnrgot,  whofe  well  earned  reputation  in  this  province  placed  him  at  the  hj-ad 
of  the  French  finances,  as  may  be  very  agi'ceably  learned,  in  that  produi^lion  of  equal 
truth  and  elegance,  his  hfe  by  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet.  The  charader  which  Turgo.t 
left  here  is  confiderable.  The  noble  roads  we  have  pafled,  fo  much  exceeding  any 
other  I  have  feen  in  France,  were  amongft  his  good  works ;  an  epithet  due  to  thum  be- 
caufe  not  made  by  corvees.  There  is  here  a  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  fame  diftinguiflied  patriot:  but  in  that  moft  unlucky  path  of  French  exertion 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing :  evils  too  radically  fixed  were  in  the  way  of  the  attempt. 
This  fociety  does  like  other  focieties, — they  meet,  couverfe,  offer  premiums,  and  publilh 
nonfenfe.  This  is  not  of  much  confequence,  for  the  people,  inftead  of  reading  their 
memoirs,  are  not  able  to  read  at  all.  They  can  however  fee  ;  and  if  a  farm  was  efta- 
bhfhed  in  that  good  cultivation  which  they  ought  to  copy,  fomeihing  would  be  prefented 
from  which  they  7night  learn.  I  afked  particularly  if  the  members  of  this  fociety  had 
land  in  their  own  hands,  from  which  it  might  be  judged  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter  themfelves :  I  was  allured  that  they  had  ;  but  the  converfation  prefently  explained 
it :  they  had  metayers  around  their  country  feats,  and  this  was  confidered  as  farmino- 
their  own  lands,  fo  that  they  afl'ume  fomething  of  a  merit  from  the  identical  circum- 
ftance,  which  is  the  curfe  and  ruin  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  agricultural  conver- 
fationswe  had  on  the  journey  from  Orleans,  I  have  not  found  one  perfon  who  feemcd 
fenfible  of  the  mifchief  of  this  fyftem. 

The  7th.  No  chefnuts  for  a  league  before  we  reach  Biere  Buffiere,  they  fay  becaufe 
the  bails  of  the  country  is  a  hard  granite ;  and  they  aflcrt  alfo  at  Limoge,  that 
in  this  granite  there  gi-ow  neither  vines,  wheat,  nor  chefnuts,  but  that  on  the  fofter  gra- 
nites  thefe  plants  thrive  well :  it  is  true,  that  chefnuts  and  this  granite  appeared  toge- 
ther \\hen  v/e  entered  Limofin.  The  road  has  been  incomparably  fine,  and  much  more 
like  the  well  kept  alleys  of  a  garden  than  a  common  high- way.  See  for  the  firft  time 
old  towers,  that  appear  numerous  in  this  country. 33  miles. 

The  8th.  Pafs  an  extraordinary  fpeSacle  for  Englifh  eyes,  of  many  houfes  too  good 
to  be  called  cottages,  without  any  glafs  windows.  Some  miles  to  the  right  is  Pompadour, 
where  the  king  has  a  flud  ;  there  are  all  kinds  of  horfeSj  but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkifli, 
and  Englifli.  TJiree  years  ago  four  Arabians  were  imported,  which  had  been  procuied 
at  the  expence  of  72,000  livres  (3149I.)  the  price  of  covering  a  mare  is  only  three 
livres  to  the  groom  ;  the  owners  are  permitted  to  fell  their  colts  as  they  pleafe,  but  if 
thefe  come  up  to  the  ftandard  height,  the  king's  officers  have  the  preference,  provided 
they  give  the  price  offered  by  others.  Thefe  horfes  are  not  faddled  till  fix  years  old. 
They  pafture  all  day,  but  at  night  are  confined  on  account  of  wolves,  which  are  fo  com- 
mon as  to  be  a  great  plague  to  the  people.  A  horfe  of  fix  years  old,  a  httle  more  than 
four  feet  fix  inches  high,  is  fold  for  yd. ;  and  i  5!  has  been  offered  for  a  colt  of  one  year 
old.  Pafs  Uzarch  ;  dine  at  Douzenac  ;  between  which  place  and  Brive  meet  the  firfl 
maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  thirty-four  miles  from  St.  George  to  Brive, 
is  fo  various,  and  in  every  refpccl;  fo  ftriking  and  interefling,  that  I  fliall  attempt  no  par- 
ticular defcription,  but  obferve  in  general,  that  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  there  be 
any  thing  comparable  to  it  either  in  England  or  Ireland.     It  is  not  that  a  fine  view  breaks 
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now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  compenfate  the  traveller  fov  the  dullnels  of  a  much 
longer  diftri£h;  but  a  quick  fuccefhon  of  landfcapes,  many  of  which  would  be  rendered 
famous  in  England,  by  the  refort   of  travellers  to  view  them.     The  country  Is  all  hill 
or  valley  ;  the  hills  are  very  high,  and  would  be  called  with  us  mountains,  if  wade  and 
covered  with  heath  ;  but  being  cultivated  to  the  very  tops,  their  magnitude  is  leffened  to 
the  eye.     Their  forms  are  various  :  they  fwell  in  beautiful  femi-globes  :  they  projeifl  in 
abrupt  maffes,  which  inclofe  deep  glens  :  they  expand  into  amphitheatres  of  cultivation 
thai  rife  in  gradation  to  the  eye :  in  feme  places  toffed  into  a  thoufand  inequalities  of 
furface  ;  in  others  the  eye  repofes  on  fcenes  of  the  fofteft  verdure.     Add  to  this  the 
rich   robe,  with  which  nature's  bounteous  hand  has  drelfed  the  Hopes,  with  hanging 
woods  of  chefnut.     And  whether  the  vales  open  their  verdant  bofoms,   and  admit  the 
fun  to  illuminate  the  rivers  in  their  comparative  repofe  ;  or  whether  they  be  clofed  in 
deep  glens,   that  aiford  a  paflage  with  difficulty  to  the  water  roUing  over  their  rocky 
beds,  and  dazzling  the  eye  with  the  lullre  of  cafcades  ;  in  every  cafe   the  features  are 
intereftino-  and  charafteriftic  of  the  fcenery.     Some  views  of  fmgular  beauty  rivetted  us 
to  the  fpots  ;  that  of  the  town  of  Uzarch,  covering  a  conical  hill,  riling  in  the  hollow 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  and  furrounded  at  its  feet  by  a  noble  river,  is  unique. 
Derry  in  Ireland  has  fomething  of  its  form,  but  wants  fome  of  its  richeft  features.     The 
water-fcenes  from  the  town  itfelf,  and  immediately  after  palling  it,  are  delicious.     The 
immenfe  view  from  the  defcent  to  Douzenach  is  equally  magnificent.     To  all  this  is 
added  the  fined  road  in  the  world,   every  where  formed  in  the   perfecl  manner,   and 
kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  like  the  well  ordered  alley  of  a  garden,  without  dud, 
fand,  ftones,  or  inequality,  firm  and  level,  of  pounded  granite,  and  traced  with  fuch  a 
perpetual  command  of  profped,  that  had  the  engineer  no  other  objeft  in  view,  he  could 
not  have  executed  it  with  a  more  finiflied  tafte. 

The  view  of  Brive,  from  the  hill,  is  fo  fine,  that  it  gives  the  expectation  of  a  beauti- 
ful little  town,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  environs  encourages  the  idea  ;  but,  on  entering, 
fuch  a  contrad  is  found  as  difguds  completely.  Clofe,  ill  built,  crooked,  dirty,  dink- 
ing  dreets,  exclude  the  fun,  and  almod  the  air,  from  every  habitation,  except  a  few  to- 
lerable  ones  on  the  promenade. 34  miles. 

The  9th.  Enter  a  different  country,  with  the  new  province  of  Quercy,  which  is  a  part 
of  Guienne;  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  Limofin,  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  far  better  cul- 
tivated. Thanks  to  maize,  which  does  wonders  !  Pais  Noailles,  on  the  fummit  of  a  high 
hill,  the  chateau  of  the  Marflial  Duke  of  that  name.  Enter  a  calcareous  country,  and 
lofe  chefnuis  at  the  fame  time. 

In  going  down  to  Souillac,  there  is  a  profped  that  mud  univerfally  pleafe :  it  is  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  delicious  little  valley,  funk  deep  amongd  fome  very  bold  hills  that  in- 
clofe it ;  a  margin  of  wild  mountain  contrads  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  level  furface 
below,  a  fcene  of  cultivation  fcattered  with  fine  walnut  trees  ;  nothing  can  apparently 
exceed  the  exuberant  fertility  of  this  fpot. 

Souillac  is  a  little  town  in  a  thriving  date,  having  fome  rich  merchants.  They  receive 
ftaves  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  by  their  river  Dordonne,  which  is  navigable 
eight  months  in  the  year ;  thefe  they  export  to  Bourdeaux  and  Libourn ;  alfo  wine,  corn, 
and  cattle,  and  import  fait  in  great  quantities.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  Englilh  ima- 
gination to  figure  the  animals  that  waited  upon  us  here,  at  the  Chapeau  Rouge.  Some 
things  that  called  themfelves  by  the  courteiy  of  Souillac  women,  but  in  reality  walking 
dunghills. — But  a  neatly  drefled  clean  waiting  girl  at  an  inn  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
France. — 34  miles. 

The  joth.  Crofs  the  Dordonne  by  a  ferry  ;  the  boat  well  contrived  for  driving  in 
atone  end  and  out  at  the  other,  without  the  abominable  operation,  common  in  Kng- 
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Innd,  of  beating  horfes  till- they  leap  into  them ;  the  price  is  as  great  a  contraft  as  the 
excellence  ;  we  paid  for  an  Englifli  whiiky,  a  French  cabriolet,  one  faJdl'-horfe,  and 
fix  perfons,  no  more  than  50s.  (2s.  id.)  I  have  paid  haU-a-crown  a  wheel  iii  Eng- 
land for  execrable  ferries,  pafl'ed  over  at  the  hazard  of  the  horfe's  Hmbs. — This  river 
runs  in  a  very  deep  valley  between  two  ridges  of  high  hills  :  exteutive  views,  all  fcat- 
tered  with  villages  and  fmgle  houfes  ;  an  appearance  of  great  population.  Chefnuts 
on  a  calcareous  foil,  contrary  to  the  Liaiofin  maxim. 

Pafs  Peyrac,  and  meet  many  beggars,  which  we  had  not  done  before.  All  the 
country  girls  and  women  are  without  flioes  or  ftockings  ;  and  the  ploughmen  at  their 
work  have  neither  fabots  nor  feet  to  their  ftockings.  This  is  a  poverty  that  ftrikes 
at  the  root  of  national  profperity  ;  a  large  confumption  among  the  poor  being  of  more; 
confequence  than  among  the  rich  :  the  wealth  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  circulation  and  con- 
fumption ;  and  the  cafe  of  poor  people  abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  manufaclures  of 
leather  and  wool  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  mifery  of  Ireland.  Pafs  Pont-de-Rodez,  and  come  to  high  land,  whence 
an  immenfe  and  fmgular  profpeft  of  ridges,  hills,  vales,  and  gentle  flopes,  rifing  one 
beyond  another  in  every  diredion,  with  few  maffes  of  wood,  but  many  fcattered  trees. 
At  leaft  forty  miles  are  tolerably  diftintt  to  the  eye,  and  without  a  level  acre  ;  the  fun 
on  the  point  of  fetting,  illuminated  part  of  it,  and  difplayed  a  vaft  number  of  villages 
and  fcattered  farms.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne,  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  miles, 
added  to  the  view.  Pafs  byfeveral  cottages,  exceedingly  well  built,  of  ftono  and  flate, 
or  tiles,  yet  without  any  glafs  to  the  windows ;  can  a  country  be  like  to  thrive  where 
the  great  objefl:  is  to  fpare  manufactures  ?  Women  picking  weeds  into  their  aprons 
for  their  cows,  another  fign  of  poverty  I  obferved,  during  the  whole  way  from  Calais. 
30  miles. 

The  nth.  See  for  the  firft  time  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. — To  me,  who  had  never  feen  an  object  farther  than  fixty  or  feventy,  I 
mean  the  Wicklow  mountains,  as  I  was  going  out  of  Holyhead,  this  was  intereiting. 
Wherever  the  eye  wandered  in  fearch  of  new  objefts  it  was  fure  to  reft  there.  Their 
magnitude,  their  fnowy  height,  the  line  of  feparation  between  two  great  kingdoms, 
and  the  end  of  our  travels  altogether  accounts  for  this  efted.  Towards  Cahors  the 
country  changes,  and  has  fomething  of  a  favage  afpe£t  5  yet  houfes  are  feen  every 
where,  and  one-third  of  it  under  vines. 

That  town  is  bad  ;  the  ftreets  neither  wide  nor  ftrait,  but  the  new  road  is  an  im- 
provements The  chief  objeiSt  of  its  trade  and  refource  are  vines  and  brandies.  The 
true  Vin  de  Cahors,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  produce  of  a  range  of  vine- 
yards, very  rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  full  to  the  fouth,  and  is  called  Vin  de  Grave, 
becaufe  growing  on  a  gravelly  foil.  In  plentiful  years,  the  price  of  good  wine  here 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  calk;  laft  year  it  was  fold  at  los.  6d.  a  barique,  or  8d.  a 
dozen.  We  drank  it  at  the  Trois  Rois  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  the  latter  at  30s. 
(is.  3d.)  the  bottle;  both  excellent,  full  bodied,  great  fpirit,  without  being  fiery, 
and  to  my  palate  much  better  than  our  ports.  I  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  eftablilhed  a 
correfpondence  with  Monf.  Andonry,  the  inn-keeper  *.  The  heat  of  this  country 
is  equal  to  the  produdion  of  ftrong  wine.  This  was  the  moft  burning  day  we  had  ex- 
perienced. 

On  leaving  Cahors,  the  mountain  of  rock  rifes  fo  immediately,  that  it  feenis  as  if 
it  would  tumble  into  the  town.     The  leaves  of  walnuts  are  now  black  with  frofts  that 

*  I  rfince  .Had  a  barique  of  him  ;  but  whether  he  fent  bad  wine,  wliich  I  am  not  willing  to  believe,  or 
that  it  jcame  through  bad  hands,  I  know  not.     It  is  however  fo  bad,  as  to  be  item  for  folly. 
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Irappened  within  a  fortul(;ht.  On  enquiry,  I  found  they  are  fubjecl  to  thefe  frofts  all 
throu'jh  tlic  fpring  months  ;  and  though  rye  is  fometimes  killed  by  them,  the  mildew 
in  wheat  is  hardly  known;— a  faft  fuffici-nitly  dedruftive  of  the  theory  of  frofts  being 
the  caufe  of  that  diftemper.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  fnow  falls  here.  Sleep  at  Ventillac. 
———22  miles. 

The  1 2th,     The  fhape  and  colour  of  the  peafants'  houfes  here  add  a  beauty  to  the 
country  ;  they  are  fquare,  white,  and  with  rather  flat  roofs,  but  few  windows.     The 
peafants  are  for  the  moft  part  land-proprietoi-s.     Immenfe  view  of  the  Pyrenees  before 
us,  of  an  extent  and  height  truly  fublime :  near  Perges,  a  rich  vale,  that  feems  to 
reach  uninterruptedly  to  thofe  mountains,  is  a  glorious  fcenery  :  one  vaft  flieet  of  cul- 
tivation ;   every  where  chequered  with  thofe  well  built  white  houfes ; — the  eye  lofmg 
itfelf  in  the  vapour,  which  ends  only  with  that  ftupendous  ridge,  whofe  fnow-capped 
heads  are  broken  into  the  boldeft  outline.     The  road  to  Cauffade  leads  through  a  very 
fine  avenue  of  fix  rows  of  trees,  two  of  them  mulberries,  which  are  the  firft  we  have 
feen.     Thus  we  have  travelled  almoft  to  the  Pyrenees  before  we  met  with  an  article  of 
culture  which  fome  want  to  introduce  into  England.     The  vale  here  is  all  on  a  dead 
level ;  the  road  finely  made,  and  mended  with  gravel.     Montauban  is  old,  but  not 
ill  built.     There  are  many  good  houfes,  without  forming  handfome  ftreets.     It  is  faid 
to  be  very  populous,  and  the  eye  confirms  the  intelligence.     The  cathedral  is  modern, 
and  pretty  well  built,  but  too  heavy.     The  public  college,  the  feminary,  the  bifliop's 
palace,  and  thehoufe  of  the  firft  prefident  of  the  court  of  aids  are  good  buildings  ;  the 
lall  large,  with  a  moft  fliewy  entrance.     The  promenade  is  finely  fituated  j  built  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  rampart,  and  commanding  that  noble  vale,  or  rather  plain, 
one  of  the  richeft  in  Europe,  which  extends  on  one  fide  to  the  fea,  and  in  the  front 
to  the  Pyrenees  ;  whofe  towering  maffes,  heaped  one  upon  another,  in   a  ftupendous 
manner,  and  covered  with  fnow,  offer  a  variety  of  lights  and  fhades  from  indented 
forms,  and  the  immenfity  of  their  projefliions.     This  profpedf,  which  contains  a  femi- 
circle  of  an  hundred  miles  diameter,  has  an  oceanic  vaftnefs,  in  which  the  eye  lofes 
itfelf;  an  almoft  boundlefs  fcene  of  cultivation;  an  animated,  but  confufed  raafs  of 
infinitely  varied  parts — melting  gradually  into  the  diftant  obfcure,  from  which  emer- 
ges the  ainazing  frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  filvered  heads  far  above  the 
clouds.     At  Montauban,  I  met  Captain  Plampin,  of  the  royal  navy ;  he  was  with 
Major  Crew,  who  has  a  houfe  and  family  here,  to  which  he  politely  carried  us  ;  it  is 
Iweetly  fituated  on  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  commanding  a  fine  view  ;  they  were  fo  obli- 
ging as  to  refolve  my  enquiries  upon  fome  points,  of  which  a  refidence  made  them 
complete  judges.     Living  is  reckoned  cheap  here  ;  a  family  was  named  to  us,  whofe 
income  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  louis  a-year,  and  who  lived  as  hand- 
fomely  as  in  England  on  5000I.     The  comparative  dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  different 
countries  is  a  fubjeft  of  confiderable  importance,  but  difficult  to  analize.     As  I  con- 
ceive the  Englifh  to  have  made  far  greater  advances  in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  in  manu- 
factures, than  the  French  have  done,  England  ought  to  be  the  cheaper  country.     What 
we  meet  with  in  France,  is  a  cheap  mode  of  living,  which  is  quite  another  confidera- 

tion 30  miles. 

The  13th.  Pafs  Grifolles,  where  are  well  built  cottages  without  glafs,  and  fome 
with  no  other  light  than  the  door.  Dine  at  Pompinion,  at  the  Grand  Solcil,  an  un- 
commonly good  inn,  where  Captain  Plampin,  who  accompanied  us  thus  far,  took 
his  leave.  Here  we  had  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain  much  hea- 
vier I  thought  than  I  had  known  in  England  ;  but,  when  we  iet  out  for  Tolouze,  I 
was  immediately  convinced  that  fuch  a  violent  fhower  had  never  fallen  in  that  king- 
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doni ;  for  the  deflruftion  it  had  poured  on  the  noble  fcene  of  cultivation,  uhich  but 
a  moment  before  was  I'miling  with  exurberance,  was  terrible  to  behold.  All  now  one 
fcene  of  diftrefs :  the  fined  crops  of  wheat  beaten  fo  flat  to  the  ground,  that  I  quefHon 
whether  they  can  ever  rife  again  ;  other  fields  fo  inundated,  that  we  were  adually  in 
doubt  whether  we  were  looking  on  what  was  lately  land,  or  always  water.  The 
ditches  had  been  filled  rapidly  with  mud,  had  overflowed  the  road,  and  fwept  dirt 
and  gravel  over  the  crops. 

Crofs  one  of  the  fineft  plains  of  wheat  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen  ;  the  florm,  there- 
fore, was  fortunately  partial.  Pafs  St.  Jorry ;  a  noble  road,  but  not  better  than  in 
Limofin.  It  is  a  defert  to  the  very  gates  of  Tolouze;  meet  not  more  perfons  than  if  it 
were  a  hundred  miles  from  any  town. 31  miles. 

The  14th.  View  the  city,  which  is  very  ancient  and  very  large,  but  not  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  fize :  the  buildings  are  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have 
conlcquently  a  melancholy  appearance.  This  place  has  always  prided  itfelf  on  its  tafte 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  had  a  univerfity  fince  1215  :  and  it  pretends 
that  its  famous  academy  of  Jeus  Floraux  is  as  old  as  1 323.  It  has  alfo  a  royal  academy 
of  fciences,  another  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture.  The  church  of  the 
Cordelliers  has  vaults,  into  which  we  defcended,  that  have  the  property  of  preferving 
dead  bodies  from  corruption  ;  we  faw  many  that  they  aifert  to  be  five  hundred  years 
old.  If  I  had  a  vault  well  lighted,  that  would  preferve  the  countenance  and  phyfiog- 
nomy  as  well  as  the  flefli  and  bones,  I  fhouW  like  to  have  it  peopled  with  all  my  an- 
ceftors  ;  and  this  defire  would,  I  fuppofe  be  proportioned  to  their  merit  and  celebrity  ; 
but  to  one  like  this,  that  preferves  cadaverous  deformity,  and  gives  perpetuity  to  death, 
the  voracity  of  a  common  grave  is  preferable.  But  Toulouze  is  not  without  objeds 
more  interefting  than  academics ;  thefe  are  the  new  quay,  the  corn  mills,  and  the 
canal  de  Brien.  The  quay  is  of  a  great  length,  and  in  all  refpefts  a  noble  work  :  the 
houfes  intended  to  be  built  will  be  regular  like  thofe  already  ereded,  in  a  rtilc  auk- 
ward  and  inelegant.  The  canal  de  Brien,  fo  called  from  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze, 
afterwards  prime  minifter  and  cardinal,  was  planned  and  executed  in  order  to  join  the 
Garonne  here  with  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  is  united  at  two  miles  from  the 
town  with  the  fame  river.  The  neceflity  of  fuch  a  junftion  arifes  from  the  navigation 
of  the  river  in  the  town  being  abfclutely  impeded  by  the  wear  which  is  made  acrofs 
it  in  favour  of  the  corn  mills.  It  paifes  arched  under  the  quay  to  the  river,  and  one 
fluice  levels  the  water  with  that  of  the  Languedoc  canal.  It  is  broad  enough  for  fcvc- 
ral  barges  to  pafs  abreafl:.  Thefe  undertakings  have  been  well  planned,  and  their  ex- 
ecution is  truly  magnificent :  there  is  however  more  magnificence  than  trade  ;  for  while 
the  Languedoc  canal  is  alive  with  commerce,  that  of  Brien  is  a  defert. 

Among  other  things  we  viewed  at  Toulouze,  was  the  houfe  of  Monf  du  Barrc, 
brother  of  the  hulband  of  the  celebrated  countefs.  By  fome  tranfaftions,  favourable 
to  anecdote,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  her  from  obfcurity,  and  afterwards  to  marry 
her  to  his  brother,  he  contrived  to  make  a  pretty  confiderable  fortune.  On  the  firlt 
floor  is  one  principal  and  complete  apartment,  containing  feven  or  eight  rooms,  fitted 
up  and  fumifhed  with  fuch  profufion  of  expencc,  that  if  a  fond  lover,  at  the  head  of 
a  kingdom's  finances,  were  decorating  for  his  miitrefs,  he  could  hardly  give  in  large 
any  thing  that  is  not  here  to  be  feen  on  a  moderate  fcale.  To  thofe  who  are  fonil  of 
gilding  here  is  enough  to  fatiate ;  fo  much  that  to  an  Englifh  eye  it  has  too  gaudy  an 
appearance.  But  the  glafles  are  large  and  numerous.  The  drawing-room  very  ele- 
gant (gilding  always  excepted). — Here  I  remarked  a  contrivance  which  has  a  pleafing 
ctfeft  ;  that  of  a  looking-glafs  before  the  chimnies,  inllead  of  thofe  various,  fcrren^ 
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ufed  in  England  :  it  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Madame  du  Barre,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  like  ;  if  it  really  is,  one 
would  pardon  a  king  fome  follies  committed  at  the  (brine  of  fo  much  beauty.  — As  to 
the  garden,  it  is  beneath  all  contempt,  except  as  an  objeft  to  make  a  man  ftare  at  the 
efforts  to  which  folly  can  arrive :  in  the  fpace  of  an  acre,  there  are  hills  of  genuine 
earth,  mountains  of  pafle-board,  rocks  of  canvafs  :  abbces,  cows,  fheep,  and  fhep- 
herdeffes  in  lead  ;  monkeys  and  peafants,  affes  and  altars,  in  ftone.  Fine  ladies  and 
blackfmiths,  parrots  and  lovers  in  wood.  Windmills  and  cottages,  fhops  and  villages, 
nothing  excluded  except  nature. 

The  I  5th.  Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  of  Scotland ;  faw 
them  firft  at  Montauban ;  they  have  round  flat  caps,  and  loofe  breeches:  "pipers, 
blue  bonnets,  and  oat-meal,  are  found,"  fays  Sir  James  Stuart,  "  in  Catalonia,  Au- 
vergne,  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  in  Lochabar."  Many  of  the  women  here  are  without 
ftockings.  Meet  them  coming  from  the  market,  with  their  fhoes  in  their  balkets.  The 
Pyrenees,  at  fixty  miles  diftance,  appear  now  fo  diftinft,  that  one  would  guefs  it 

not  more  than  fifteen  ;  the  lights  and  (hades  of  the  fnow  are  feen  clearly. 30 

miles. 

The  1 6th.  A  ridge  of  hills  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Garonne,  which  began  at 
Toulouze,  became  more  and  more  regular  yefterday  ;  and  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
diilant  ramification  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  into  this  vaft  vale  quite  to  Toulouze, 
but  no  farther.  Approach  the  mountains;  the  lower  ones  are  all  cultivated,  but  the 
higher  feem  covered  with  wood  :  the  road  now  is  bad  all  the  vfay.  Meet  many  wag- 
gons, each  loaded  with  two  cafks  of  wine,  quite  backward  in  the  carriage,  and  as  the 
hind  wheels  are  much  higher  than  the  fore  ones,  it  (hews  that  thefe  mountaineers  have 
more  fenfe  than  John  Bull.  The  wheels  of  thefe  waggons  are  all  (hod  with  wood  in- 
ftead  of  iron.  Here,  for  the  firft  time,  fee  rows  of  maples,  with  vines,  trained  in 
feftoons,  from  tree  to  tree ;  they  are  conduced  by  a  rope  of  bramble,  vine  cutting, 
or  willow.     They  give  many  grapes,  but  bad  wine.     Pafs  St.  Martino,  and  then  a 

large  village  of  well  built  houfes,  without  a  fingle  glafs  window. 30  miles. 

The  17th.  St.  Gaudens  is  an  improving  town,  with  many  new  houfes,  fomething 
more  than  comfortable.  An  uncommon  view  of  St.  Betrand  ;  you  break  at  once 
upon  a  vale  funk  deep  enough  beneath  the  point  of  view  to  command  every  hedge  and 
tree,  with  that  town  cluftered  round  its  large  cathedral,  on  a  rifing  ground  ;  if  it  had 
been  built  purpofely  to  add  a  feature  to  a  finguiar  profpeft,  it  could  not  have  been 
better  placed.  The  mountains  rife  proudly  around,  and  give  their  rough  frame  to 
this  exquifite  little  pifture. 

Crofs  the  Garonne,  by  a  new  bridge  of  one  fine  arch,  built  of  hard  blue  lime-ftone. 
Medlars,  plumbs,  cherries,  maples  in  every  hedge,  with  vines  trained. — Stop  at 
I/aureile;  after  which  the  mountains  almoft  clofe,  and  leave  only  a  narrow  vale,  the 
Garonne  and  the  road  occupying  fome  portion  of  it.  Immenfe  quantities  of  poultry 
in  all  this  country  ;  moft  of  it  the  people  fait  and  keep  in  greafe.  We  tailed  a  foup 
made  of  the  leg  of  a  goofe  thus  kept,  and  it  was  not  nearly  fo  bad  as  I  expected. 

P'.very  crop  here  is  backward,  and  betrays  a  want  of  fun  ;  no  wonder,  for  we  have 
been  long  travelling  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  and  niufl;  now  be  very  high,  though 
ftill  apparently  in  vales.  The  mountains,  in  paffing  on,  grow  more  interefling.  Their 
hcautv,  to  northern  eves,  is  very  finguiar  ;  the  black  and  dreary  profpeds  which  our 
mountains  offer  are  known  to  every  one  ;  but  here  the  climate  cloaths  them  with  ver- 
dure, and  the  highelt  fummits  in  fight  are  covered  with  wood  ;  there  is  fnow  on  ftill 
higher  ridges. 
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Quit  the  Garonne  feme  leagues  before  Sirpe,  where  tlie  river  Nefle  falls  into  it. 
The  road  to  Bagnere  is  along  this  river,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  built  the  town  of  Luchon,  the  termination  of  our  journey  ;  which  to  me  has  been 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  I  ever  undertook ;  the  good  humour  and  good  fenfe  of  my 
companions  are  well  calculated  for  travelling  ;  one  renders  a  journey  pleafing,  and  the 
other  inlf  ruftive. — Having  now  crofled  the  kingdom,  and  been  in  many  French  inns, 
I  fliall  in  general  obferve,  that  they  are  on  an  average  better  in  two  relpefts,  and  vvorfe 
in  all  the  reft,  than  thofe  in  England.  We  have  lived  better  in  point  of  eating  and 
drinking  beyond  a  queftion,  than  we  {hould  have  done  in  going  from  London  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  double  the  expence.  But  if  in  England  the  beft  of  every 
thing  is  ordered,  without  any  attention  to  the  expence,  we  fliould  for  double  the  money 
have  lived  better  than  we  have  done  in  France ;  the  common  cookery  of  the  French 
gives  great  advantage.  It  is  true,  they  roafl  every  thing  to  a  chip,  if  they  are  not 
cautioned ;  but  they  give  fuch  a  number  and  variety  of  difhes,  that  if  you  do  not  like 
fome,  there  are  others  to  pleafe  your  palate.  The  defert  at  a  French  inn  has  no  rival 
at  an  Englifh  one ;  nor  are  the  liquors  to  be  defpifed. — We  fometimes  have  met  with 
bad  wine,  but  upon  the  whole,  far  better  than  fuch  port  as  Englifh  inns  give.  Beds 
are  better  in  France ;  in  England  they  are  good  only  at  good  inns ;  and  we  have  none 
of  that  torment,  which  is  fo  perplexing  in  England,  to  have  the  flieets  aired  ;  for  we 
never  trouble  our  heads  about  them,  doubtlefs  on  account  of  the  climate.  After  thefe 
two  points,  all  is  a  blank.  You  have  no  parlour  to  eat  in  ;  only  a  room  with  two,  three, 
or  four  beds.  Apartments  badly  fitted  up;  the  walls  white-wafhed,  or  paper  of  dif- 
ferent forts  in  the  fame  room ;  or  tapeftry  fo  old  as  to  be  a  fit  nidus  for  moths  and 
fpiders  ;  and  the  furniture  fuch,  that  an  Englifh  inn-keeper  would  light  his  fire  with  it. 
For  a  table,  you  have  every  where  a  board  laid  on  crofs  bars,  which  are  fo  conveniently 
contrived,  as  to  leave  room  for  your  legs  only  at  the  end. — Oak  chairs  with  rufh  bot- 
toms, and  the  back  univerfally  a  direft  perpendicular,  that  defies  all  idea  of  reft  after 
fatigue.  Doors  give  mufic  as  well  as  entrance ;  the  wind  whiftles  through  their  chinks ; 
and  hinges  grate  difcord.  Windows  admit  rain  as  well  as  light ;  when  fhut  they  are 
not  eafy  to  open  ;  and  when  open  not  eafy  to  fhut.  Mops,  brooms,  and  fcrubbing- 
brufties  are  not  in  thecatalogueof  theneceflariesofa  French  inn.  Bells  there  are  none  j 
the  Jille  muft  always  be  bawled  for ;  and  when  ftie  appears  is  neither  neat,  well  drefled, 
nor  handfome.  The  kitchen  is  black  with  fmoke;  the  mafter  commonly  the  cook,  and 
thelefs  you  fee  of  the  cooking,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  a  ftomach  to  your  dinner; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  France.  Copper  utenfils  always  in  great  plenty,  but  not  al- 
ways well  tinned.  The  miftrefs  rarely  clalTes  civility  or  attention  to  her  guefts  amongthc 
requifites  of  her  trade. 30  miles. 

The  28th.  Having  been  now  ten  days  fixed  in  our  lodgings,  which  the  Count  de 
la  Rochefoucauld's  friends  had  provided  for  us,  it  is  time  to  minute  a  few  particulars 
of  our  life  here.  Monfieur  Lazowfki  and  myfelf  have  two  good  rooms  on  a  ground 
floor,  with  beds  in  them,  and  a  fervant's  room,  for  four  livres  (3s.  6d.)  a-day.  We 
are  fo  unaccuftomed  in  England  to  live  in  our  bed-chambers,  that  it  is  at  firft  awkv/ard 
in  France  to  find  that  people  live  no  where  elfe.  At  all  the  inns  I  have  been  in,  it  has 
been  aUvays  in  bed-rooms ;  and  here  I  find,  that  every  body,  let  his  rank  be  what  it 
may,  lives  in  his  bed-chamber.  This  is  novel ;  our  Englifti  cuftom  is  far  more  con- 
venient, as  well  as  more  pleafing.  But  this  habit  I  clafs  with  the  ceconomy  of  the 
French.  The  day  after  we  came,  I  was  introduced  to  the  la  Rochefoucauld  party, 
with  whom  we  have  lived  ;  it  confifts  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Chabot  j  her  brother,  the  Prince  de  Laon  and  his  Princefs, 
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the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci ;  the  Count  de  Chabot,  another  brother  of 
the  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  the  Marquis  d'Aubourval,  who  with  my  two  fellow- 
travellers  and  myfelf,  make  a  party  of  nine  at  dinner  and  fupper.  A  traiteur  ferves 
our  table  at  four  livres  a  head  for  the  two  meals,  two  courl'es  and  a  good  defert  for 
dinner ;  for  fupper  one  courfe  and  a  defert ;  the  whole  very  well  ferved,  with  every 
thing  good  In  feafon;  the  wine  feparate,  at  fix  fous  (3d.)  a  bottle.  With  difficulty  the 
Count's  groom  found  a  flable.  Hay  is  little  fhort  of  5I.  Englifli  per  ton;  oats  much 
the  fame  price  as  in  England,  but  not  fo  good  ;  draw  dear,  and  fo  fcarce,  that  very 
often  there  is  no  litter  at  all. 

The  States  of  Languedoc  are  building  a  large  and  handfome  bathing-houfe,  to  con- 
tain various  feparate  cells,  with  baths,  and  a  large  common  room,  with  two   arcades 
to  walk  in,  free  from  fun  and  rain.     The  prefent  baths  are  horrible  holes,  the  patients 
lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  fulphureous  water,  which,  wiih  the  beaftly  dens  they  are 
placed  in,  one  would  think  fufficient  to  caufe  as  many  dillempers  as  they  cure.     They 
are  reforted  to  for  cutaneous  eruptions.     The  life  led   here  has  very  little  variety. 
Thofe  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  do  it  at  half  after  five  or  fix  in  the  morning ; 
but  my  friend  and  myfelf  are  early  in  the  mountains,  which  are  here  flupendous ;  we 
wander  among  them  to  admire  the  wild  and  beautiful  fcenes  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almofl  every  direttion.     The  whole  region  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  nature  and  afpett  fo 
totally  different  from  every  thing  that  I  had  been  accuftomed  to,  that  thefe  excurfions 
were  productive  of  much  amufement.     Cultivation  is  here  carried  to  a  confiderable 
perfedlion  in  feveral  articles,  efpecially  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows :  we  feek  out  the 
mofl  intelligent  peafants,  and  have  many  and  long  converfations  with  thofe  who  under- 
fland  French,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe  with  all,  for  the  language  of  the  country 
is  a  mixture  of  Catalan,  Provencal,  and  French. — This,  with  examining  the  minerals, 
(an  article  for  which  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  likes  to  accompany  us,  as  he  pof- 
fefles  a  confiderable  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  natural  hiflory),  and  with  noting  the 
plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  ferves  well  to  keep  our  time  employed  fufficiently 
to  our  tafte.     The  ramble  of  the  morning  finifhed,  we  return  in  time  to  drefs  for  din- 
ner   at  half  after  twelve  or  one ;  then  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  or  the  Countefs  of  Grandval   alternately,  the  only  ladies  who  have 
aoartments  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  company.     None  are  excluded  ;  as  thq 
firfl:  thing  done  by  every  perfon  who  arrives,  is  to  pay  a  morning  vifit  to  each  party  al- 
ready in  the  place ;  the  vifit  is  returned,  and  then  every  body  is  of  courfe  acquainted 
at  thefe  aflemblies,  which  laft  till  the  evening  is  cool  enough  for  walking.     There  is 
nothing  in  them  but  cards,  trick-track,  chefs,  and  fometimes  mufic ;  but  the  great 
feature  is  cards  :  I  need  not  add,  that  I  abfented  myfelf  often  from  thefe  parties,  which 
are  ever  mortally  infipid  to  me  in  England,  and  not  lefs  fo  in  France.     In  the  even- 
ing, the  company  fplits  into  different  parties,  for  their  promenade,  which  lads  till  half 
an  hour  after  eight ;  fupper  is  ferved  at  nine ;  there  is  after  it,  an  hour's  converfation 
in  the  chamber  of  one  of  our  ladies  ;  and  this  is  the  beil;  pari  of  the  day, — for  the  chat 
is  free,  lively,  and  unaffctted;  and   uninterrupted,  unlcfs   on  a  poft-day,  when  the 
Duke  has  fuch  packets  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  they  make  us  all  politicians.     All 
the  world  are  in  bed  by  eleven. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  day,  no  circumffance  is  fo  objedionable  as  that  of  dining 
at  noon,  the  confequence  of  eating  no  brcukfall ;  for  as  the  ceremony  'f  drefling  is 
kept  up,  you  muil  be  at  home  from  any  morning's  cxcurfion  by  twelve  o'clock.  This 
fingle  circumilance,  if  adhered  to,  would  bo  fufficient  to  dellroy  any  purfuits,  except 
the  moll  frivolous.     Dividing  the  day  exadly  in  halves,  dellroys  it  for  any  expedition^ 
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enquiry,  or  bufinefs  that  demands  fcvcn  or  eight  hours  attenilon,  uninterrupted  by  any 
calls  to  the  table  or  the  toilette;  calls  which,  after  fatigue  or  exertion,  are  obeyed  with 
refrefliment  and  with  pleafure.  We  drefs  for  dinner  in  England  with  propriety,  as  the 
reft  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  eafe,  to  converfe,  and  relaxalion ;  but  by  doing  it  at 
noon,  too  much  time  is  loft.  What  is  a  man  good  for  after  his  filk  breeches  and 
{lockings  are  on,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  head  bien  poudre? — Can  he  botanize 
in  a  watered  meadow? — Can  he  clamber  the  rocks  to  mineralize? — Can  he  farm  with 
the  peafant  andthe  ploughman  ? — He  is  in  order  for  the  converfation  of  the  ladies,  which 
to  be  fure  is  in  every  country,  but  particularly  in  France,  where  the  women  are  highly 
cultivated,  an  excellent  employment ;  but  it  is  an  employment  that  never  re'idies  bet- 
ter than  after  a  day  fpent  in  aftive  toil  or  animated  purfuit ;  in  fomt-thing  that  has  en- 
larged the  fphere  of  our  conceptions,  or  added  to  the  (lores  of  our  knowledge.  — I  am 
induced  to  make  this  obfervation,  becaufe  the  noon  dinners  are  cuftoinary  all  over 
France,  except  with  perfons  of  confiderable  fafhion  at  Paris.  They  cannot  be  treated 
with  too  much  ridicule  or  feverity,  for  they  are  abfolutely  hoflile  to  every  view  of 
fcience,  to  every  fpirited  exertion,  and  to  every  ufefui  purfuit  in  life. 

Living  in  this  way,  however,  with  feveral  perfons  of  the  fu-fl:  falhion  in  the  kingdom, 
is  an  obje£t  to  a  foreigner  folicitous  to  remark  the  manners  and  characler  of  the  nation. 
I  have  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  experiment,  as  it  affords  me  a  conftant  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  unaffefted  and  poliflied  fociety,  in  which  u\ 
invariable  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  mildnefs  of  charafter,  and  what  in  Englifli  we  em- 
phatically call  good  temper,  eminently  prevail: — feeming  to  arife at  lead  I  con- 

jedlure  it,  from  a  thoufand  little  namelefs  and  peculiar  circumflances — not  refulting 
entirely  from  the  perfonal  charader  of  the  individuals,  but  apparently  holding  of  the 
national  one. — Befides  the  perfons  I  have  named,  there  are  among  others  at  our  af- 
femblies,  the  Marquis  and  Marchionefs  de  Hautfort ;  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  de  Villa 
(this  Duchefs  is  among  the  good  order  of  beings) ;  the  Chevalier  de  Peyrac ;  Monfieur 
I'Abbe  Ballard ;  Baron  de  Serres ;  Vifcountefs  Duhamel ;  the  Bifhops  of  Croire  and 
Montauban ;  Monfieur  de  la  Marche ;  the  Baron  de  Montagu,  a  chefs  player ;  the 
Chevalier  de  Cheyron  ;  and  Monfieur  de  Bellecomb,  who  commanded  in  Pondicherry, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Englifli.  There  are  alfo  about  half  a  dozen  young  officers,  and 
three  or  four  abbecs. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  remark  on  the  converfation  of  French  affemblies,  from  what  I  have 
known  here,  I  fhould  praife  them  for  equanimity,  but  condemn  them  for  infipidity. 
i\ll  vigour  of  thought  feems  fo  excluded  from  expreflion,  that  characters  of  ability  and 
of  inanity  meet  nearly  on  a  par :  tame  and  elegant,  uninterefl^ing  and  polite,  the 
mingled  mafs  of  communicated  ideas  has  powers  neither  to  offend  nor  inflruct ;  where 
there  is  much  polifli  of  charafter,  there  is  little  argument ;  and  il  you  neither  argue 
nor  difcufs,  what  is  converfation  ? — Good  temper,  and  habitual  eafe,  are  the  firfl:  ingre- 
dients in  private  fociety ;  but  wit,  knowledge,  or  originality,  muff  break  their  even 
furface  into  fome  inequality  of  feeling,  or  converfation  is  like  a  journey  on  an  endlefs  flat. 

Of  the  rural  beauties  we  have  to  contemplate,  the  valley  of  LarbouflTe,  in  a  nook  of 
•which  the  town  of  Luchon  is  fituated,  is  the  principal,  with  its  furrounding  accompa^ 
niment  of  mountain.  The  range  that  bounds  it  to  the  north  is  bare  of  wood,  but  co- 
vered with  cultivation  ;  and  a  large  village,  about  three  parts  of  its  height,  is  perched 
on  a  ft;eep,  that  almofl:  makes  the  unaccufl:omed  eye  tremble  with  apprehenfion,  that 
the  village,  church,  and  people  will  come  tumbling  into  the  valley.  Villages  thus 
perched,  like  eagles'  neils  on  rocks,  are  a  general  circumflance  in  the  Pyrenees,  which 
appear  to  be  wonderfully  peopled.     The  mountain  that  forms  the  wefliern  wall  of  the 
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valley,  is  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  Watered  meadow  and  cultivation  rife  more  than 
one-third  the  height.  A  foreft  of  oak  and  beech  forms  a  noble  belt  above  it ;  higher 
flill  is  a  region  of  ling  ;  and  above  all  fnov/.  From  whatever  point  viewed,  this  moun- 
tain is  commanding  from  its  magnitude,  and  beautiful  from  its  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
range  which  clofes  in  the  valley  to  the  eaft  is  of  a  character  different  from  the  others ; 
it  has  more  variety,  more  cultivation,  villages,  forefts,  glens,  and  cafcades.  That 
of  Gouzat,  which  turns  a  mill  as  foon  as  it  falls  from  the  mountain,  is  romantic, 
with  every  accompaniment  neceflary  to  give  a  high  degree  of  piclurefque  beauty. 
There  are  features  in  that  of  Montauban,  which  Claude  Loraine  would  not  have  failed 
transfufmg  on  his  canvafs  ;  and  the  view  of  the  vale  from  the  chefnut  rock  is  gay  and 
animated.  The  termination  of  our  valley  to  the  fouth  is  ftriking  ;  the  river  Nefte  pours 
in  inceflant  cafcades  over  rocks  that  feem  an  eternal  refiftance.  The  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  a  fmall  vale,  on  which  is  an  old  tower,  is  a  wild  and  romantic  fpot ;  the  roar 
of  the  waters  beneath  unites  in  effefl  with  the  mountains,  whofe  towering  forelts,  finilh- 
ing  in  fnow,  give  an  awful  grandeur,  a  gloomy  greatnefs  to  the  fcene ;  and  feem  to 
raife  a  barrier  of  feparation  between  two  kingdoms,  too  formidable  even  for  armies 
to  pafs.  But  what  are  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  fnow,  when  oppofed  to  human  am- 
bition ?— In  the  recefles  of  the  pendent  woods,  the  bears  find  their  habitation,  and  on 
the  rocks  above,  the  eagles  have  their  nefts.  All  around  is  great ;  the  fublime  of  na- 
ture, with  impofing  majefty,  imprefles  awe  upon  the  mind  ;  attention  is  rivetted  to  the 
fpoti  and  imagination,  with  all  its  excurfive  powers,  feeksnot  to  wander  beyond  the 
fcene. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods. 

To  view  thefe  fcenes  tolerably,  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  days  ;  and  fuch  is  the  climate 
here,  or  at  lead  has  been  fince  I  was  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  not  more  than  one 
day  in  three  is  to  be  depended  on  for  fine  weather.  The  heights  of  the  mountains  is  fuch, 
that  the  clouds,  perpetually  broken,  pour  down  quantities  of  rain.  From  June  26th 
to  July  2d,  we  had  one  heavy  fhower,  which  lafted  without  intermiflion  for  fixty 
hours.  The  mountains,  though  fo  near,  were  hidden  to  their  bafes  in  the  clouds. 
They  do  not  only  arreft  the  fleeting  ones  which  are  pafTmg  in  the  atmofphere,  but  feem 
to  have  a  generative  power;  for  you  fee  fmall  ones  at  firft,  like  thin  vapour  rifing  out 
of  glens,  forming  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  increafing  by  degrees,  till  they  become 
clouds  heavy  enough  to  reft  on  the  tops,  or  elfe  rife  into  the  atmofphere,  and  pafs 
away  with  others. 

Among  the  original  tenants  of  this  immenfe  range  of  mountains,  the  firft  in  point  of 
dignity,  from  the  importance  of  the  mifchief  they  do,  are  the  bears.  There  are  both 
forts,  carnivorous  and  vegetable-eaters ;  the  latter  are  more  mifchievous  than  their 
more  terrible  brethren,  coming  down  in  the  night  and  eating  the  corn,  particularly 
buck-wheat  and  maize ;  and  they  are  fo  nice  in  choofing  the  fweeteft  ears  of  the  latter, 
that  they  trample  and  fpoil  infinitely  more  than  they  eat.  The  carnivorous  hears  wage 
war  againd  the  cattle  and  flieep,  fo  that  no  ftock  can  be  left  in  the  fields  at  night. 
Flocks  muft  be  watched  by  fliepherds,  who  have  fire-arms,  and  the  afliftance  of  many 
ftout  and  fierce  dogs  :  and  cattle  are  (hut  up  in  ftables  every  night  in  the  year.  Some- 
times, by  accident,  they  wander  from  their  keepers,  and  if  left  abroad,  they  run  a 
confiderable  rifque  of  being  devoured. — The  bears  attack  thefe  animals  by  leaping  on 
their  back,  force  the  head  to  the  ground,  and  thruft  their  paws  into  the  body  in  the 
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violence  of  a  dreadful  hug.  There  are  many  hunting  days  every  year  for  deftroying 
them  ;  feveral  parilhes  joining  for  that  purpofe.  Great  numbers  of  men  and  boys  form. 
a  cordon,  and  drive  the  wood  where  the  bears  are  known  or  fufpcded  to  be.  They 
are  the  fatteft  in  winter,  when  a  good  one  is  worth  three  louis.  A  bear  never  ventures 
to  attack  a  wolf;  but  feveral  wolves  together,  when  hungry,  will  attack  a  bear,  and 
kill  and  eat  him.  Wolves  are  here  only  in  winter.  In  fummer,  they  arc  in  the  very 
remoteft  parts  of  the  Pyrenees— the  mod  didant  from  human  habitations:  they  are 
here,  as  every  where  elfe  in  France,  dreadful  to  fheep. 

A  part  of  our  original  plan  of  travelling  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  an  excurfion  into 
Spain.  Our  landlord  at  Luchon  had  before  procured  mules  and  guides  for  perfons 
travelling  on  bufmefs  to  SaragolTa  and  Barcelona,  and  at  our  requeft  wrote  to  Vieile, 
the  firft  Spanifh  town  acrofs  the  mountains,  for  three  mules  and  a  condudor,  who 
fpeaks  French ;  and  being  arrived  according  to  appointment,  we  fet  out  on  our  ex- 
pedition. 

July  io.  My  friend  and  myfelf  are  mounted  on  the  two  beft  mules,  which  are, 
however,  but  fmall ;  his  fervant,  with  our  baggage,  is  on  a  third,  and  the  owner  of  the 
mules,  our  conduftor,  marches  on  foot,  boafting  that  his  legs  are  good  for  fifteen  leagues 
a  day  ;  this  is  his  bufinefs ;  but  we  are  not  a  little  difappointed  to  find  his  French  is 
pretty  much  that  of  a  Spanifh  cow,  if  1  may  ufe  a  common  French  expreflion.  From 
Bagnere  to  Luchon,  we  afcended  inceflantly,  and,  in  our  way,  viewed  the  paftures 
in  the  French  mountains,  which  the  Spaniih  flock-maflers  hire  for  their  fheep  in  fum- 
mer ;  which  in  emigrating,  make  thirteen  days  march  every  year  from  the  lower  parts 
of  Catalonia.  The  management  of  thefe  flocks  is  an  object  which  mull  be  explained 
elfewhere.  Having  fatisfied  ourfelves  with  the  examination,  we  returned  to  the  direft 
road  for  Vieile,  which  quits  the  river  Nefte,  about  a  league  from  Bagnere;  it  enters  foon 
after  one  of  the  mofl:  wooded  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mofl 
romantic.  The  way  fo  bad,  that  no  horfes  but  thofe  of  the  mountiuns  could  pafs  it ; 
but  our  mules  trod  fecurely  amidfl  rolling  Hones  on  the  edges  of  precipices  of  a  tremen- 
dous depth  ;  but  though  fure  footed,  they  are  not  free  from  {tumbling ;  and,  when 
they  happen  in  thofe  fituations  to  trip  a  little,  they  eleftrify  their  riders  in  a  manner  not 
altogether  fo  pleafantly  as  Mr.  Walker.  Pafs  the  frontier  line  which  divides  France  from 
Spain,  and  flill  rifing  on  the  mountains,  we  fee  the  Spanifh  valley  of  Aran,  with  the  ri- 
ver Garonne  winding  through  it  in  a  beautiful  manner.  The  town  of  Boftofe  and  the 
Spanifh  cuftom-houfe  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  valley  of  Aran  is  richly 
cultivated  ;  nothing  fcarcely  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  it  from  heights  fo  great  as  to 
render  the  common  objefts  interelling;  the  road  leads  under  trees,  whofe  natural  arches 
prefent,  at  every  ten  paces,  new  landscapes.  The  thick  woods  give  fine  maffes  of  fhade  ; 
the  rocks  large,  and  every  outline  bold  ;  and  the  verdant  vale,  that  is  fpread  far  below 
at  your  feet,  has  all  the  features  of  beauty,  in  contrafl  to  the  fublimity  of  the  furround- 
ing  mountains.  Defcend  into  this  vale,  and  halt  at  our  firft  Spaniih  inn.  No  hay,  no 
corn,  no  meat,  no  glafs  in  the  windows;  but  cheap  eggs  and  bread,  and  fome  fmall 
trout,  15^.  (jd.i  Englifh"). 

Follow  hence  the  Garonne,  which  is  already  a  fine  river,  but  very  rapid  ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  float  trees  to  their  faw-mills,  which  are  at  work  cutting  boards. 
The  whole  valley  of  Aran  is  well  cultivated  and  highly  peopled  ;  it  is  a  journey  of  eight 
hours,  or  about  forty  Enghfti  miles  in  length,  and  has  thirty-two  villages,  or  rather 
little  towns,  which  have  a  pretty  appearance,  the  walls  being  well  built,  and  the  roofs 
well  Hated;  but  on  entering,  the  fpeftacle  changes  at  once,  for  we  found  them  the  abodes 
of  poverty  and  wretchednefs }  not  one  window  of  glafs  to  be  feen  in  a  whole  town ; 
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fcarcely  any  chimnies ;  the  rooms  of  both  floors  vomiting  the  fmoke  out  of  the  win- 
dows. 

Arrive  at  Vielle,  the  capital  of  this  valley,  and  the  paffagr  from  the  part  of  France 
we  had  left,  to  Barcelona;  a  circumftance  which  has  given  it  feme  trifling  relources. 
We  were  here  informed,  that  we  could  not  go  into  Spain  without  a  paflport :  we  waited, 
therefore,  on  the  commandant,  lieutenant-colonel  and  knight  of  Calatrava,  who  prefides 
over  the  whole  valley,  and  its  thirty-two  towns;  his  houfe  was  the  only  one  we  had  feen 
in  this  part  that  had  glafs  windows.  In  his  anti-room,  under  a  canopy  of  ftate,  hung 
the  king's  pi£ture.  We  were  received  with  the  Spanifli  formality,  and  alTured,  that  a 
few  months  ago  there  was  an  order  to  fend  every  foreigner,  found  without  a  palTport, 
to  the  troops,  which  fliews  well  enough  the  number  of  foreigners  here.  On  each  fide 
of  his  excellency's  bed  was  a  brace  of  piftols,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  middle ;  we  did  not 
afk  in  which  he  puts  the  mofl  confidence. 

At  Bagnere  we  were  told  that  the  inn  at  Vielle  was  good.  We  fou  d  the  lower  floor 
a  flable,  from  which  we  mounted  to  a  black  kitchen,  and,  through  that,  to  a  baking 
room,  with  a  large  batch  of  loaves  for  an  oven,  which  was  heating  to  receive  them.  In 
this  room  were  two  beds  for  all  the  travellers  who  might  happen  to  come ;  if  too  nu- 
merous, draw  is  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  you  may  relt  as  you  can.  No  glafs  to  the 
windows,  and  a  large  hole  in  the  cieling  to  clamber  into  the  garret  above  it,  where  the 
windows  were  without  fliutters  to  keep  out  either  rain  or  wind.  One  of  the  beds  was 
occupied,  fo  that  my  companion  laid  on  a  table.  The  houfe,  however,  afforded  eggs 
for  anomlet,  good  bread,  thick  wine,  brandy,  and  fowls  killed  after  we  arrived.  The 
people  very  dirty,  but  civil. 26  miles. 

The  I  ith.  Left  Vielle,  and  took  that  route  to  Barcelona,  which  is  by  the porfe  (paflage 
acrofs  the  mountains)  of  Piafs  ;  another  fomewhat  fliorter  being  reprefented  as  exceed- 
ingly flecp  and  difficult,  and  the  country  to  that  city  worfe.  Pafs  feveral  of  the  thirty. 
two  villages  of  the  valley  of  Aran,  that  croud  on  each  other,  fo  that  the  population  mufl: 
be  very  great.  It  refults  here,  from  the  divifion  of  property,  and  from  the  plenty  of 
cattle  and  fuel  yielded  by  the  mountains  belonging  to  every  parifli. 

Pafs  Arteas  and  Jafa  ;  crofs  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Garonne  ;  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  mountains  over  the  former  of  thefe  places,  of  wood,  rock,  and  fnow.  The  trees 
floating  down  the  Garonne  fl;i-ike  their  ends  againfl:  the  rocks  in  it,  and  make  a  mofl: 
Angular  noife,  very  much  like  thunder.  Pafs  Salardeau  and  Tradoze,  which  is  the 
lafl  village  of  the  valley,  and  near  it  the  fource  of  the  river  Garonne  to  the  left ;  but  a 
fl:ream  to  the  right,  which  we  pafl'ed,  feems  rather  larger.  All  the  villages  we  have  feen 
appear  equally  wretched ;  chimnies  too  great  a  luxury  to  look  for  in  any  of  them.  Vafl: 
rocks  of  granite  are  rolled  promifcuoufly  from  the  mountains,  and  innumerable  fprings 
pour  down  their  fides.  We  then  mounted  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pyrenees,  much  above 
fome  of  the  remaining  fnow,  and  from  the  fummit  have  a  tremendous  view  of  ridges 
of  mountains,  one  beyond  another,  in  Catalonia,  many  of  them  with  fnowy  tops,  to  the 
diftance  of  fifty  or  fixty  miles.  It  took  us  four  hours  and  three  quarters  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  higheft  ridge  ;  yet  when  wc  began  to  afccnd,  we  muft  have  been,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  rapidity  of  the  Garonne  for  feveral  hundred  miles  from  hence  to  Bour- 
dcaux  on  fome  of  the  highcfl;  land  in  Europe.  No  wood  at  the  top,  but  paflurage, 
amongll:  rocks  of  micaceous  fchiflus,  for  great  herds  of  cows  and  oxen  that  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  this  elevated  region. 

The  fprings  we  now  meet  with  flow  towards  the  Mediterranean  ;  pafs  a  church  that 
ftands  by  itfelf  in  the  dcfccnt,  and  a  beautiful  cafcade  of  five  or  fix  different  falls,  which 
pour  down  a  torrent  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet  amongft  wood  ;  a  vail  rock  above 
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it ;  the  whole  a  great  but  favage  view.  The  trees  here  (pines)  are  finer  than  on  the 
French  hills ;  they  are  all  cut  for  the  Touloufe  market,  being  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  floated  down  the  Garonne;  from  which  we  may  draw  conclufions  oa  the  com- 
parative  demand  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Pafs  a  fpot  where  an  earthquake  threw  down  part  of  a  mountain,  flopped  a  ftream, 
and  formed  a  large  pond  :  it  muft  have  been  a  dreadful  convulfion,  for  the  fpot  is  now 
a  wade  of  immenfe  fragments  of  rock,  large  as  cottages,  that  are  tumbled  about  in  fuch 
ruinous  confufion  as  to  be  truly  horrible  to  view.  'I'he  tradition  is,  that  four  men  and 
their  mules  were  buried  under  them.  Come  to  the  valley  of  Efteredano,  where  wheat 
and  rye  are  cut.  Every  fcrap  on  the  defcent  is  cultivated  ;  it  commands  an  extenfive 
favage  view  of  mountains^  with  patches  of  culture  fcattered  about  the  declivities.  The 
profpeft  down  the  vale  beautiful. 

Crofs  an  arch  at  the  junftion  of  two  rivers,  on  which  rafters  are  now  formed  of  plank 
and  trees,  and  floated  down.  Reach  Scullow  ;  the  inn  fo  bad,  that  our  guide  would 
not  permit  us  to  enter  it ;  we  therefore  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  cure.  A  fcene  followed 
fo  new  to  Englifli  eyes,  that  we  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  very  heartily.  As  our 
reverend  hofl:  had  a  chimney  in  his  kitchen,  we  did  not  quarrel  with  the  want  of  glafs 
in  his  windows :  he  ran  to  the  river  to  catch  trout  ;  a  man  brought  fome  chickens,  that 
were  put  to  death  on  the  fpot.  For  light,  they  kindled  fplinters  of  pine,  and  two  merry 
wenches  and  three  or  four  men  collefted  to  (fare  at  us,  as  well  as  we  at  them,  were  pre- 
fently  bufy  to  fatisfy  our  hunger.  They  gave  us  red  wine,  fo  dreadfully  putrid  of  the 
boraccio,  that  I  could  not  touch  it ;  and  brandy,  poifoned  with  annifeed.  What  then 
were  we  to  do  ?  feeing  our  diftrefs,  they  brought  out  a  bottle  of  rich,  excellent  white 
wine,  refembling  IVIountain  ;  all  then  was  well :  but  when  we  came  to  examine  the  beds 
there  was  but  one  to  be  found.  My  friend  would  again  do  the  honours,  and  infilled 
on  my  taking  it :  he  made  his  on  a  table,  and  what  with  bugs,  fleas,  rats,  and  mice, 
flept  not.  I  was  not  attacked  ;  and  though  the  bed  and  a  pavement  might  be  ranked 
in  the  fame  clafs  of  foftnefs — fatigue  converted  it  to  down.  This  town  and  its  inhabi- 
tants appeared  equally  wretclied  ;  the  fmoke  holes,  infl:ead  of  chimnies,  the  total  want  of 
glafs  windows,  the  chearfuinefs  of  which,  to  the  eye,  is  known  only  by  the  want;  the 
drefs  of  the  women  all  black,  with  cloth  of  the  famocolour  about  their  heads,  and  hang- 
ing half  down  their  backs,  no  ihoes,  nf>  fl:ockings ;  the  eft'eft,  upon  the  whole,  as  difmal 
and  favage  as  their  rocks  and  mountains. 32  miles. 

The  1 2th  The  hills  on  each  fide  are  now  aimofl;  clofe,  and  juft  admit  the  river,  the 
road,  and  a  fcrap  of  meadow.  The  rocks  lam.ellated  fchiflius,  fome  micaceous.  La- 
vender,  for  the  firft  time,  fpontaneous.  Pafs  Briafca,  a  village  perched  on  a  mountain 
like  an  eagle's  neft.  Come  to  Labourfel,  where  is  an  iron  work,  fl:eel  and  iron  made 
at  the  fame  time,  and  the  furnace  blown  by  the  fall  of  water  fimply,  without  bellows. 
The  water  falls  about  ten  feet,  and,  by  its  motion,  drives  the  air  into  a  fort  of  tunnel, 
which  points  to  the  centre  of  the  furnace;  the  bottom  of  the  mafs  of  melted  metal  is 
fleel ;  the  middle  of  it  foft,  and  the  upper  part  hard  iron.  They  burn  charcoal  made 
of  pine  wood.  Pafs  Rudafs  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and  come  prefently  to  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  yet  fnow  in  fight.  As  we  defcend  to  the  vale,  every  fpot  is  cultivated 
that  is  capable  of  it.  Crofs  the  river  to  Realp,  a  long  town  with  many  fliops,  in  which 
hemp  fabrics  feem  a  privcipal  article.  Hedges  of  pomegranates  in  bloflTom.  Dine  at  a 
dreadful  auberge,  which,  inftead  of  fatisfying,  offended  all  the  fenfes  we  were  maftersof. 

Hitherto  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen  nothing  to  confirm  the  charafter  given  of  that 
province;  for  fcarccly  any  thing  has  a  tolerable  appearance j  the  towns  and  the  country 
appear  equally  poor  and  miferable. 

Come 
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Come  to  Jarc,  whofe  environs  wear  a  better  countenance;  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
falt-work  belonging  to  the  king.  Here  firft  meet  with  oUves,  and  going  up  the  moun- 
tain which  is  all  of  pudding-ftone,  find  it  cut  into  terraces  fupported  by  walls,  and  planted 
w  ith  vines,  mulberries,  and  olives. 

The  road  then  led  through  a  pafsin  the  mountains,  which  prefented,  I  think,  without 
exception,  the  mod  ftriking  fcene  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  remember  the  impreffion 
that  the  ocean  made  on  me  the  firll  time  I  faw  it,  and  believe  it  to  have  been  weaker 
than  this  ;  I  fliall  not  fpend  many  words  in  attempting  to  defcribe  what  the  pencil  iti'elf 
in  the  hands  of -a  mailer  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  The  pafs  is  above  a 
mile  long  ;  the  rocks  feem  rent  afunder  to  make  way  for  the  river,  which  entirely  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  chafm.  The  road  was  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  was  wrought  with 
gunpowder,  a  work  of  prodigious  labour  and  expence.  It  pafles  on  heights  that  vary 
the  fcene,  and  that  give  a  depth  below  the  eye  enough  to  be  interefting.  The  mountains 
of  (lone,  Vvhich  rife  on  either  fide,  are  the  moft  tremendous  in  their  height,  magnitude, 
and  pendent  form,  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Were  all  the  rocks  of  England 
piled  on  one  another,  they  would  form  but  pigmy  heaps,  compared  with  thefe  gigantic 
and  flupendous  maffes.  Rocks  are  commonly,  even  in  their  moft  bold  appearances, 
detached  parts  of  mountains ;  and,  however  great  in  themfelves,  have  mafles  above 
them,  which  leflen  their  effeft.  It  is  otherwife  here  :  if  we  fuppofe  the  fkeletons  of 
mountains  laid  bare  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  but  a  vague  idea.  Vaftnefs  of  fize,  perpen- 
dicularity of  form — pendant — and  protruding — every  circumftance  that  can  give  a  power 
to  inanimate  nature,  to  command  and  arreft  attention,  is  fpread  forth  with  an  impofing 
magnificence  through  every  feature  of  this  fublime  fcenery. 

Pafs  Coolagafe,  the  features  of  the  country  now  begin  to  relax ;  the  mountains  are 
not  fo  high,  and  the  vales  are  wider.  Arrive  at  la  Pobla,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
thirty-fix  Englifh  miles,  more  than  half  of  which,  as  in  general,  we  made  on  foot. 
Here  we  fared  fumptuoufly,  for  report  made  the  inn  fo  bad,  that  we  took  refuge  with 
a  fhopkeeper.  It  feems  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  in  thefe  parts  of  Spain  you 
ride  to  the  door  of  a  private  houfe,  defire  lodging  and  food,  and  pay  of  courfe  what 
they  demand.  However,  it  mull  always  be  taken  into  the  account  of  our  fare,  that 
the  wine  of  all  the  country  is  fo  poifoned  with  the  boraccio,  that  water  is  the  beft  be- 
verage, unlefs  annifeed  brandy  (hould  be  to  your  tafte.  Sallads  alfo,  a  principal  dilh  with 
them,  are  not  eatable,  by  I'eafon  of  the  oil  of  the  country  being  ftrong  and  rancid  ; 
a  quality  which  the  inhabitants  feem  to  think  eflential  to  good  oil,  for  they  every  where 
gave  it  the  higheft  praifes.  This  town  has  fome  good  houfes  with  glafs  windows  ;  and 
we  faw  a  well  dreffed  young  lady,  attended  in  a  gallant  manner  by  two  monks. 

36  miles. 

The  13th.  Leave  la  Pobla,  and  crofs  the  river,  which  is  fixty  yards  wide;  it  com- 
penfates,  by  the  ufe  made  of  its  waters  in  irrigation,  the  mifchief  it  does  in  floods,  for 
we  pafled  two  large  tra<Ss  deftroyed  by  it.  The  mountains  around  of  bold  and  inte- 
refting features ;  the  country  in  general  a  mixture  of  cultivation  and  wade,  for  fome 
fpace  pleafing  enough  to  the  eye  ;  but  they  have  no  meadows,  fo  that  our  mules  have 
met  with  nothing  hke  hay;  rtraw  and  barley  arc  their  food  ;  and  they  tell  us,  that  all 
over  Spain  it  is  the  fame  thing,  with  fome  exceptions  in  watered  lands  for  lucerne. 
Much  corn  thrcfliing  every  where. 

The  road  leads  by  Monte  Efquieu,  the  whole  of  which  confifts  of  a  vhite  ftone  and 
argillaceous  marie.  Look  back  over  a  great  profpeft,  but  deftiiuteof  wood.  Ourcafo 
a  poor  place  :  there,  as  every  where  elfe,  the  firll  floor  is  a  ftablc,  which  is  cleaned 
out  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  when  the  land  is  ready  to  receive  the  dung. 

The 
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The  delicious  effluvia  given  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  may  be  conjec- 
tured :  rifing  into  the  kitchen  and  the  chambers,  it  there  meets  with  ilich  a  variety  of 
otlier  unfavory  elTences,  as  to  form  compounds  fufficient  to  puzzle  the  inoft  dextrous  of 
the  acria!  philofophers  to  analize.  Ail  their  white  wine  here  is  boiled.  Defcend  moun-- 
tains  terraced  for  olives,  which  grow  well  on  rocks,  but  add  no  beauty  to  them ;  info- 
much  that  cloathing  a  country  with  the  moft  ugly  of  all  trees  adds  nothing  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  eye. 

Pafs  in  fight  of  St.  Roma,  and  crofs  a  diftrifl  of  fhells,  and  a  large  wale  entirely  co- 
vered with  lavender. 

Pafs  up  a  hill  which  commands  a  vafi:  profpeft  of  diftant  mountains,  W.  S.W.,  they 
are  in  Arragon  ;  very  high  ;  and  feen  one  beyond  another  to  a  great  diftance  ;  alfo  the 
fnowy  ones  of  the  Pyrenees  which  we  have  leit.  Following  the  road,  we  fee  it  open  ng- 
to  an  immenfe  view  of  what  at  firft  appears  to  be  a  plain,  a  great  range  of  country 
towards  the  fea ;  but  it  is  all  broken  in  mountainous  ridges,  which  feem  low,  merely 
on  comparifon  with  the  greater  heights  from  which  we  view^  The  Pyrenees  in  one- 
great  chain  to  the  left,  and  the  mountains  of  Tortofa  to  the  right.  Defcend  to  Fulca, 
where  we  ftop  for  the  night  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  confiderable  farmer,  and  meet,  for 
Spain,  with  toleraHe  accommodation.  We  had  here,  in  the  evening,  a  moft  treinen- 
dous  tempeft.  The  lightning  which  I  have  feen  in  England  has  been  a  mere  glim- 
mering, compared  with  the  dreadful  corrufcations  of  this  ardent  and  electric  atmof- 
phere.  A  range  of  the  Pyrenees  was  in  fight  for  one  hundred  miles  in  a  line ;  the 
forked  flafties  of  the  lightning  darted  in  ftreams  of  fire  to  the  length  of  half  that  extent, 
and  much  of  it  from  an  immenfe  height.  The  colour  was  of  the  brighteft  whitenefs  5 
the  fcene  was  great,  awful  and  fublime. 28  miles. 

The  i-4th.  In  the  morning  the  hemifphcre  was  all  heavy  with  clouds,  and  fomo- 
rain  fell ;  we  expreffed  apprthenfions  of  being  wet,  but  our  landlord  faid  we  fhould 
have  a  very  fine  day  ;  we  had  confidence,  and  it  proved  a  clear  burning  one. 

Here  I  may  obferve,  that  in  above  one  hundred  miles  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen 
but  two  houfes  that  appeared  decidedly  to  be  gentlemen's,  one  the  governor's  at 
Viella,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of  La  Pobia ;  and  in  the  fame  hue  of  country  not 
more  than  one  acre  probably  in  two  hundred  is  cultivated.  Thus  hr,  therefore,  we 
have  experienced  an  entire  difappointment  in  the  expedation  of  finding  this  province  a^ 
garden. 

Pafs  the  fide  of  a  mountain  covered  with  rofemary,  box,  and  brambles,  and  defcend 
into  a  rich  vale  to  the  town  of  Pous.  Crofs  the  river  Segre  by  a  moft  commodious- 
ferry  boat,  much  better  executed  and  contrived  for  carriages  and  horfes,  than  any  I 
have  feen  in  England.  I  have  crofted  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent,  but 
never  faw  any  in  which  the  horfes  were  not  forced  to  leap  through  a  narrow  cut 
in  the  fide  of  the  boat  to  the  imminent  danger  of  being  lamed  :  and  I  have  knowii 
both  cows,  oxen,  and  horfes  killed  in  the  operation.  A  carriage  may  be  driven  in 
and  out  of  this  ferry  boat  without  taking  off"  a  horfe,  or  a  perfon  moving  from  his  feat. 
The  boat  crofTes  the  river  by  a  great  rope  pafhng  over  a  lanthorn  wheel  The  care 
and  attention  given  to  irrigation  here  cannot  be  exceeded.     Much  filk  winding. 

They  threlh  their  corn  by  driving  mules  in  the  oriental  method  on  a  circular  floor  of 
earth  in  the  open  air  ;  a  girl  drives ;  three  or  four  men  turn  the  ftraw,  move  it-avi/ay, 
and  fupply  the  floor. 

Pals  a  wafte  of  marie,  with  ftrata  of  talc  in  fome  places  clear  and  (ranfparent,  ftn'n- 
ing,  and  breaking  into  thia  flakes. — Deferts  for  feveral  miles,  ■  Pafs  Rit3elleSj  -  a  viU 
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lage  whofe  white  church  and  houfes,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rocky  hill,  have  a  fingular 
effect  in  the  midft  of  an  uncultivated  dreary  traft.     Dine  at  Senavia  ;  the  day  e:ccef- 
fively  hot,  and  the  flies  fo  innumerable,  as  to  be  a  perfett  plague.     They  have  a  good 
contrivance  for  keeping  them  off  the  table  you  eat  at,  which  is  a  moveable  and  very 
li-TJit  frame  of  canvas,  fufpended  from  the  cieling  by  two  pivots,  and  a  girl  keeps  pul- 
ling it  backv.'arJs  and  forwards  while  you  are  at  table  ;  the  motion  it  gives  the  air  drives 
■off'the  flies.     Where  this  invention  is  not  adopted,  fhe  ufes  a  hand-fiapper  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  fanning  in  a  droll  manner,  and  far  from  difagreeable,  when  the  girl  is  pretty. 
Pais  many  watered  grounds,  with  peaches,  apples,  and  ripe  pears.     Pomegranates  in 
the  hedges  as  large  now  as  walnuts  in  the  fliell     To  Biofca  moflly  defert  hills,  but 
with  fome  broad  vales.     No  where  any  wood  to  be  feen,  except  olives,  and  evergreen 
oaks,  which  are  almolt  as  fad  as  olives.     Towards  Tora  the  country  is  more  cultivated, 
and  has  fome  fcattered  houfes,  which  I  note  as  a  new  circumflance.     Pafs  Caftle  Foilit. 
The   country  improves  to  Calaf,  w  here  we  arrived  after  a  burning  journey  of  forty 

Englifli  miles,  having  been  fourteen  hours  on  our  mules. 40  miles. 

The  15th. — Sunday,  To  mafs  at  four  in  the  morning:  the  church  ahnoft  full  of 
muleteers  ;  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  Spain,  from  the  fervency  of  devotion  with 
which  they  beat  their  breads  at  fome  of  the  refponfes  in  the  fervice.  How  far  this 
violent  attention  to  religion  is  connefted  with  the  walte  fi:ate  of  their  province,  I  fliall 
leave  to  others  to  determine.  One  thing,  which  furprifed  me  a  good  deal,  was  feeing 
great  numbers  of  men  going  out  of  town  with  reap-hooks  to  cut  their  corn,  juit  as  on 
any  other  day  ;  this  mud  be  with  the  leave  of  their  prieft s  j  and  to  give  fuch  permiflion, 
fpeaks  more  liberality  than  I  had  been  taught  to  expeft. 

Crofs  a  great  wade,  and  mount  a  hill,  from  whence  an  extenfive  view  over  a  naked 
■country  ;  and,  for  the  firft  time,  we  fee  Montferrat,  the  outline  of  which  is  interefting. 
Dine  at  Camprat,  In  the  midft  of  a  rocky  country,  of  a  favage  afpefl:,  with  fo  many 
waftes,  that  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  is  cultivated.  Arrive  at  the  foot  of  Montfer- 
rat, which,  from  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Thicknefs,  was  one  object  of  our 
journey. 

It  is  a  remarkably  ifolated  mountain,  but  of  an  immenfe  bafis.     An  admirable  wind- 
ing road  is  made,  by  which  we  mounted  to  the  convent ;  to  make  this  way  was  a  great 
effort  in  a  country  where  fo  few  good  roads  are  to  be  found.     Much  of  this  is  hewn 
out  of  the  live  rock.    In  other  refpeds,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  in  the   world. 
On  the  right  hand  is  a  wall  of  mountain  fringed  with  wood,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
thofe  ftupendous  rocks,  which  render  it  famous  :  to  the  left  a  precipice   horrible  for 
depth,  but  all  covered  with  plants,  which  in  England  are  fought  with  anxiety  and  ex- 
pence  for  adorning  flirubberies  and  gardens  ;  and  vegetation  here  has  the  luxuriance 
which  may  be  expefted  in  one  of  the  finelt  climates  in  the  world.     The  road  fo  level, 
and  thefe  beautiful  plants  fo  thick,  that  they  altogether  refemble  the  alley  of  a  decora- 
ted ground.     The  fcenery  on  which  you  look  is  every  where   uncommon  ;  fuch   a 
confufion  of  fliades  and  mafles  ;  fuch  a  tumult  of  forms,  that  the  eye  wanders  with  a 
kind  of  amazement  from  part  to  part,  without  being  able  to  repofe  in  the  quiet  com- 
mand of  any  dillincl:  objeft. 

We  arrived  at  the  convent  in  time  for  the  evening  hymns  and  mufic.  The  church 
is  fplendid,  fome  of  the  pictures  fine,  and  the  multitude  of  offerings  of  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, and  all  other  precious  (tones,  with  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  lamps,  vafes,  &c. 
arc  the  lad  objects  for  me  to  dwell  on,  fince  they  never  raife  any  other  emotion  in  my 
bofom  than  of  difguft.  I  hate  the  folly  that  gives ;  and  if  the  monks  are  honeft,  I  hate 
the  folly  that  receives.  On 
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On  our  arrival  we  were  concluded  to  a  neat,  plain  apartment  in  the  convent,  of  two 
rooms  furnifhed  with  mere  neceffaries,  and  we  were  fupplied  by  the  fervants  with  fuch 
food  and  wine  as  we  requefted,  at  a  very  moderate  expence.  To  this  ufeful'fpecies  of 
hofpitality,  we  were  obliged  for  a  comfortable  night's  reft. 27  miles. 

The  1 6th.  The  principal  objed  which  had  induced  us  to  take  Montferrat  in  our 
way,  was  the  amazing  profpeft  commanded  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  various  hermitages  defcribcd  by  Mr.  Thicknefs.  This  morning  \we  walked  up  the 
hill,  but  the  weather  proved  fo  perverfe  to  our  views,  both  in  mounting  and  defcend- 
ing,  that  we  were  the  whole  time  in  the  clouds.  I  fliould  mod  willingly  have  (laid 
two  or  three  days  here,  and  waited  for  a  better  time  ;  but  my  friend  was  in  fuch  a 
hurry  to  return  to  Bagnere  to  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  that  we  muO:  have  fepa- 
rated,  had  I  done  it.  In  fuch  tours  as  thefe,  it  is  always  beft  to  take  a  fuperfluity  of 
time ;  a  thing  very  difficult  to  do  when  one  travels  in  company  ;  and  that  of  Monf.  L. 
was  much  too  valuable  and  interefting  to  me  to  allow  fuch  a  queftion  for  a  mo- 
ment. All  we  could  do  in  our  elevated  fituatior,  was  to  mortify  ourfelves  with  ima- 
gining the  prodigious  profpedt  before  us,  .without  a  poiTibility  of  feeing  five  hundred 
yards,  for  the  clouds  were  beneath  as  well  as  around  us.  We  flopped  at  one  of  the 
hermitages,  the  inhabitant  of  which,  a  Mcdtefe  of  a  gentleman-like  deportment  and 
manners,  received  us  hofpitably  and  politely,  fetting  out  bread,  wine,  and  fruit.  He 
lamented  our  ill  luck,  telling  us  that  the  ifland  of  Majorca  was  diftindlly  to  be  feen 
from  his  little  garden,  which  we  viewed  with  pleafure,  but  fliould  have  been  better 
pleafed  to  have  feen  Majorca.  But  though  the  diftant  profpeft  was  thus  excluded,  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  admire  the  uncommon  and  ftriking  form  of 
the  rocks,  of  which  this  moll  interefting" mountain  is  compofed  ;  the  whole  feems  one 
vaft  mafs  of  pudding  ftone. 

I^eave  the  convent,  and  take  the  road  for  Barcelona,  which,  in  richnefs  of  vegetable 
accompaniment,  is  inferior  to  that  by  which  we  came  ;  we  were  feveral  miles  defcend- 
ing.  Pafs  OrevoteaUj  where  is  a  hedge  of  aloes  four  feet  high  :  here  we  are  in  a  high 
road,  for  we  meet  for  the  firft  time  a  cabriolet.  Pafs  a  wretched  ftony  defert,  which 
yields  only  aromatic  plants,  fcattered  with  difmal  evergreen  oaks.  Efparagara  is  the- 
firft  manufafturing  town  we  met  with  ;  woollen  cloths,  ftuft's,  and  laces  :  the  town  is 
near  a  mile  long.  Near  Martorell,  fee  the  triumphal  arch,  faid  to  be  built  by  Annibal; 
it  has  been  lately  repaired.  In  that  town  every  one  is  employed  in  lace  making  ;  they 
have,  however,  another  occupation  not  quite  fo  agreeable  to  the  eye,  that  of  picking 
vermin  out  of  each  other's  heads,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were  employed  ;  nor  can 
anything  be  more  ftinking  or  filthy  than  their  perfons,  or  more  dirty  than  their  houfes: 
to  view  either,  is  enough  to  imprefs  the  idea,  that  cleanlinefs  is  one  of  the  firft  of  the 
virtues,  and  doubly  fo  in  fuch  a  hot  climate.  No  new  houfes  in  any  of  thefe  towns. 
The  country  is  difagreeable,  and  rendered  worfe  by  many  beds  of  torrents,  without  a 
drop  of  water ;  arid  and  hurtful  to  the  eye.  Apricots,  plumbs,  melons,  &c.  ripe, 
and  fold  in  the  ftreets. 

Come  to  a  noble  road,  which  they  are  making  at  the  expence  of  the  king  ;  fifty 
or  fixty  feet  wide,  and  walled  on  the  fide  to  fupport  the  earth,  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  country  now  is  far  more  populous  and  better  built,  many  vines,  and  much  culti- 
vation. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  that  the  great  reputation  of  this  province  has  arifen  from 
the  improvements  in  the  lower,  flat,  and  irrigated  parts  ;  if  fo,  it  ought  to  be  difcri- 
minated ;  for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  mountainous,  not  lefs  in  proportion,  I 
fhould  conceive,  than  feven-eighths.     Pafs  a  large  paper  mill  j  and  continuing  on  the 

p  2  fame 
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.fame  fine  road,  join  another  equally  great  and  well  made,  that  leads  to  Villa  Franca. 
Turn  to  the  left  for  Barcelona,  and  crofs  a  bridge  of  red  granite,  a  folid,  durable, 
and  noble  work,  four  hundred  and  forty  paces  long  ;  but,  though  built  only  eight 
years  ago,  is  in  a  bad  and  inelegant  ftile.  Now  meet  a  great  number  of  carts  and 
.carriages,  drawn  by  very  fine  mules,  and  mark  every  appearance  of  approaching  a 
preat  city.  Within  two  or  three  miles  of  it,  there  are  many  villas  and  good  buildings 
of  all  forts,  fpreading  to  the  right  and  left,  and  feen  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
been  at  no  city  fmce  we  left  Paris,  whofe  approach  carries  fuch  a  face  of  animation 
and  cheerfulnefs  ;  and  confidering  Paris  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  Barce- 
lona as  that  of  a  province  only,  the  latter  is  more  ftriking  beyond  all  comparifon. 
This  noble  road  does  honour  to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain  ;  it  is  carried  in  an  even  line 
over  all  narrow  vales,  fo  that  you  have  none  of  the  inconveniencies  which  otherwife 
are  the  effefl:  of  hills  and  declivities.  A  few  palm  trees  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  prof- 
pe£l  to  northern  eyes.  The  firft  view  of  the  town  is  very  fine,  and  the  fituation  truly 
beautiful.  The  lail  half  mile  we  were  in  great  hafte  to  be  in  time  for  the  gates,  as 
they  are  fliut  at  nine  o'clock.  We  had  had  a  burning  ride  of  forty  miles,  and  were 
a  good  deal  fatigued,  yet  forced  to  undergo  a  ridiculous  fearch,  as  every  thing  pays 
an  entree  to  government  on  going  into  the  town  j  and  we  had  ftill  two  miles  I  believe 
to  pafs,  firfl:  to  the  French  crown,  which  inn  was  full,  and  then  to  La  Fonde,  where 
we  found  good  quarters. 

My  friend  thought  this  the  moft  fatiguing  day  he  had  ever  experienced  :  the  excef- 
five  heat  opprefled  him  much;  and,  indeed,  travellers  in  general  are  much  more  pru- 
dent than  to  ride  during  the  whole  day  in  the  middle  of  July,  choofing  rather  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  fatigue  here  in  the  morning  and  evening  only.  But  after  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  dog  holes,  with  perpetual  flarving  and  mortification  in  the  mountains,  the 
.contrafl  of  this  inn  was  great.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  with  many  waiters,  aftive  and 
alert  as  in  England.  A  good  fupper,  with  fome  excellent  Mediterranean  fifh ;  ripe 
peaches  ;  good  wine  ;  the  moft  delicious  lemonade  in  the  world  ;  and  good  beds,  all 
tended  to  revive  us ;  but  Monf.  Lazowflii  was  too  much  fatigued  for  enjoying  them. 
40  miles. 

The  17th.  View  the  town,  which  is  large,  and  to  the  eye,  in  every  ftreet,  remark- 
ably populous  :  many  of  them  are  narrow,  which  may  be  expefted  in  an  old  town ; 
but  there  are  alfo  many  others  broader,  uith  good  houfes  ;  yet  one  cannnot  on  the 
whole  confider  it  as  well  built,  except  as  to  public  edifices,  which  are  erected  in  a 
magnificent  ftile.  There  are  fome  confiderable  openings,  which,  .though  not  regular 
fquares,  areornameutal,  and  have  a  good  effecl  in  fetting  oifthe  nev/  buildings  to  the 
beft  advantage.  One  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Barcelonetta,  is  entirely  new,  and 
perfeclly  regular;  the  ftreets  cutting  each,  other  at  right  angles  ;  but  the  houfes  are 
p.ll  fmall  and  low,  being  meant  for  the  refidence  of  failors,  little  fliop  keepers,  and 
artizans  :  one  front  of  this  new  town  faces  the  quay.  The  ftreets  are  lighted,  but  the 
duft  fo  deep  in  fome  of  them,  efpecially  the  broader  ones,  that  I  know  not  whether 
they  are  all  paved.  The  governor's  houfe  and  the  new  fountain  are  on  a  fcale,  and  in 
a  ftile,  which  fliews  that  dierc  are  no  mean  ideas  of  cnibellifliment  here.  The  royal 
foundery  for  cannon  is  very  great.  The  building  fpacious,  and  every  thing  feems  ex- 
ecuted in  a  manner  that  proves  no  expence  was  fpared.  The  guns  caft  are  chiefly 
brafs  :  they  are  folid  ;  and  fome  twenty-four  pounders  boring  ;  perhaps  in  all  mecha- 
nics the  moft  curious  operation,  and  which  can  never  be  viewed  without  paying  fome 
homage  to  the  genius  that  firit  invented  it.  In  time  of  war  three  hundred  men  arc  em- 
ployed here  ;  but  at  prefent  the  number  is  not  confiderable. 

5  But 
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But  the  objetl:  at  Barcelona  which  is  the  mofl  ftriking,  and  which,  according  to  my 
knowledge  at  leaf!:,  has  no  where  a  rival,  is  the  quay.  The  defign  and  ej{ecution  are 
equally  good.  I  guefs  it  about  half  a  mile  long.  A  low  platform  of  ftone  is  built  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  water,  clofe  to  which  the  fhips  are  moored  ;  this  is  of  breadth 
fufficient  for  goods  and  packages  of  all  forts  in  loading  and  unloading  the  veflels. 
A  row  of  arched  warehoufes  open  on  to  this  platform,  and  over  thofe  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  quay  on  a  level  with  the  flrcet ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  going  up  or  down 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  are  gently  iloping  ways  for  carriages,  and  alfo  (lair-cafes. 
The  whole  is  mofl  folidly  erefted  in  hewn  ftone,  and  fmiflicd  in  a  manner  that  difcovers 
a  true  fpirit  of  magnificence  in  this  mofl  ufeful  fort  of  public  works.  The  road  by 
which  we  travelled  for  leveral  miles — the  bridge  by  which  we  pafTed  the  river— and 
this  quay,  are  works  that  will  do  lafling  honour  to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain. 
There  are  now  about  140  fliips  in  the  harbour;  but  the  number  fometimes  much 
larger. 

It  is  impofTible  to  view  fuch  admirable  works  as  the  quay  of  Barcelona,  without  re- 
gretting the  enormous  funis  wafled  in  war  and  bloodfhed.  No  quarrel  happens  between, 
two  nations,  but  it  cofls  twenty  fuch  quays  ;  a  thoufand  miles  of  magnificent  road  ;  an 
hundred  bridges;  the  pavement,  lights,  fountains,  palaces,  and  public  ornaments  of 
lifty  cities.  To  tell  a  prince  or  a  parliament  (the  latter  wants  this  leffon  to  the  full  as 
much  as  the  former),  that  a  war  is  as  abfurd  as  it  is  cruel,  for  it  will  coft  fo  much 
money  in  figures,  makes  not  the  leafl  impreflion  ;  they  never  fee  the  money,  and  the 
cxpence  is  of  fomething  ideal ;  but  to  tell  the  king  of  Spain  that  it  would  cofl  the  Ef- 
curial,  St.  Ildefonfo,  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  all  the  roads  in  his  kingdom,  and  he 
would  think  very  ferioufly  before  he  engaged  in  it.  To  reafon  with  a  Briti/h  parlia- 
ment, when  her  noify  fadious  orators  are  bawling  for  the  honour  of  the  Britifli  lion, 
for  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  freedom  of  navigation  ;  that  is,  for  a  war — that  fuch 
a  war  will  cofl  an  hundred  millions  flerling,  and  they  are  deaf  to  you.  But  let  it  cofl 
them  thofe  roads  on  which  they  roll  fo  luxurioufly,  the  pubhc  bridges,  and  the  great 
edifices  that  decorate  the  capital,  and  our  other  cities,  if  the  members  were  willing  at 
fuch  a  price  to  hazard  a  war,  the  people  would  probably  pull  down  their  houl'es. 
Yet  the.  cafes  are  precifely  the  fame;  for  if  you  fpend  the  money  that  would  forni 
and  build  fuch  things,  you  in  efiecl  fpend  the  things  themfelves.  A  very  little  calcu- 
lation would  fliew,  that  the  expence  of  our  three  lafl  wars,  which  had  no  other  effedl 
whatever  but  to  fpill  blood  and  fill  gazettes,  would  have  made  the  whole  ifland  of 
Great  Britain  a  garden ;  her  whole  coafl  a  quay  ;  and  have  converted  all  the  houfes  in 

'  her  towns  into  palaces,  and  her  cottages  into  houfes.     But  to  return. 

The  manufadories  at  Barcelona  are  confiderable.     There  is  every  appearance  as 

,  you  walk  the  ftreetscf  great  and  aftive  induftry;  you  move  no  where  without  hearing 
the  creak  of  flocking  engines.  Silk  is  wrought  into  handkerchiefs,  though  not  on  to 
great  a  fcafe  as  at  Valencia  ;  flockings,  laces,  and  various  fluffs.  They  have  alfo  fome 
woollen'fabrics,  but  not  confiderable.  The  chief  bufinefs  of  the  place  is  that  of  com- 
mifTion ;  the  amount  of  the  trade  tranfafted  is  confiderable,  though  not  many  fhips 
belong  to  the  port. 

The  induftry  and  trade,  however,  -which  have  taken  i-ooT,  and  profpefed  in  this  city, 
have  withflood  the  continued  fyflem  of  the  court  to  deal  feverely  with  the  v.hole  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia.  The  famous  efforts  which  the  Catalans  made  to  place  a  prince  of 
the  houfe  of  Auflria  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  were  not  foon  forgotten  by  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  to  their  difhonour.  Heavy  taxes  have  been  laid  on  the  people  ; 
and  the  whole  province  continues  to  this  day  difarmed ;  fo  that  a  nobleman  cannot 

wear 
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wear  a  fword,  unlefs  privileged  to  do  -'t  by  grace  or  office ;  and  this  goes  fo  far,  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  (hew  this  marl<:  cf  diltiuction,  they  are  known  to  get  theinfelves 
enrolled  as  familiars  of  the  inquifition,  an  office  which  carries  with  it  that  licence. 
I  note  this  correctly  according  to  the  information  given  me  ;  but  I  hope  the  perfon  who' 
gave  it  was  miflaken.  For  the  nobility  to  Itoop  to  fuch  a  mcannefs,  and  the  court  to 
drive  men  to  fuch  unworthy  means  of  diftindion,  fourfcore  years  after  their  offence, 
which  was  fidelity  to  the  prince  whom  they  elteemed  their  lawful  fovereign,  fuch  an 
a£l  reflefts  equal  diilaonour  upon  the  nobility  and  the  crown.  The  mention  of  the  in- 
quifition made  us  enquire  into  the  prefent  flate  of  that  holy  office,  and  we  were  inform- 
ed that  it  was  now  formidable  only  to  perfons  of  very  notorious  ill  fame ;  and  that 
whenever  it  does  acl  againft  offenders,  an  inquifitor  comes  from  Madrid  to  conduft  the 
procefs.  From  the  expreffions,  however,  which  were  ufed,  and  the  inflances  given, 
it  appeared  that  they  take  cognizance  of  cafes  not  at  all  connected  with  faith  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  if  men  or  women  are  guilty  ot  vices,  which  render  them  offenfive, 
this  was  the  power  that  interpofed ;  an  account,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  circumftance,  which  was  fuppofed  mofl  to  limit  their  power,  was  the  explicit 
nature  of  the  offence,  viz.  being  againli  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by  no  means  againll 
public  morals,  to  fecure  which  is  an  objed:  for  very   different  judicatures  in  every 

country. 

The  markets  here  are  now  full  of  ripe  figs,  peaches,  melons,  and  the  more  common 
fruits  in  great  profufion.  I  bought  three  large  peaches  for  a  penny,  and  our  laqua'is 
de  place  faid,  that  I  gave  too  much,  and  paid  like  a  foreigner  ;  but  they  have  not  the 
flavour  of  the  fame  fruit  in  England.  In  the  (rardens  there  are  noble  orange  trees  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  all  forts  of  garden  vegetables  in  the  greateft  plenty.  The  climate 
here  in  winter  may  be  conjefliured  from  their  having  green  peafe  every  month  in  the 

year. 

View  the  very  pretty  fort  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  which  is  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill 
that  commands  a  vafl  profpe£t  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  exceedingly  well  built  and  well 
kept.  Notwithftanding  this  fort  to  the  fouth,  and  a  citadel  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  corfairs  in  time  of  war  have  cut  fifhing  vefTels  out  of  the  road,  and  very  near  the 

fliore. 

In  the  evening  to  the  play ;  the  theatre  is  very  large,  and  the  feats  on  the  two  fides 
of  the  pit  (for  the  centre  is  at  a  lower  price)  extremely  commodious ;  each  feat  is  fe- 
parate,  fo  that  you  fit  as  in  an  elbow  chair.  A  Spanifh  comedy  was  reprefented,  and 
an  Italian  opera  after  it.  We  were  furprized  to  find  clergymen  in  every  part  of  the 
houfe ;  a  circumflance  never  feen  in  France.  Twice  a  week  they  have  an  Italian 
opera,  and  plays  the  other  evenings.  In  the  centre  of  the  pit  on  benches  the  common 
people  feat  themfelves.  I  faw  a  blackfmith,  hot  from  the  anvil,  with  his  fliirt  fleeves 
tucked  above  his  elbows,  who  enjoyed  the  entertainment  equally  with  the  befl  compa- 
ny in  the  boxes,  and  probably  much  more.  Every  well  dreffed  perfon  was  in  the 
I'rench  fafhion  ;  but  there  were  many  who  flill  retained  the  Spanifh  mode  of  wearing 
their  hair  without  powder,  in  a  thick  black  net  which  hangs  down  the  back ;  nothing 
can  have  a  worfe  effei^l,  or  appear  more  offenfive  in  fo  hot  a  climate. 

The  1 8th.  On  leaving  the  town,  we  were  fearched  again,  which  feems  both  ufelefs 
and  burthenfome.  Enter  immediately  an  extraordinary  fcene  of  watered  cultivation, 
fo  Pne,  that  I  fuppofc  it  has  given  the  general  reputation  to  the  whole  province.  The 
Indian  fig,  called  here  figua  de  Maura,  grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  very  branching 
and  crooked  ;  the  arms  at  bottom  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  common  man  ;  thefe  and 
many  aloes  in  the  hedges.     At  Ballala,  two  hours  from  Barcelona,  meet  with  the 
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firfl  vineyards ;  but  ihe  hills  here,  for  the  mofl  part,  come  down  to  the  fea ;  and  where 
they  do  not,  the  vale  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  Lycium  in  the  hedges ; 
oranges  in  the  gardens  ;  a  few  palm  trees  vviih  vir;cs  around  them.  All  here  enclofed, 
and  the  men  mending  gaps  in  their  hedges.  The  appearance  of  induftry  on  this  coafl; 
is  as  great  as  poffible.  Numbers  of  filhing  boats  and  nets,  with  rows  of  good  white 
houfes  on  the  fea  fide ;  and  v  hile  the  men  are  adive  in  their  fiflieries,  the  women  are 
equally  bufy  in  making  lace.  Dine  at  Gremah  ;  man'y  large  villages  and  fcattered 
houfes  all  the  way.  Wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  more  diftant  and 
flill  higher  ones  are  feen  ;  a  circumftance  which  unites  with  the  vafl  view  from  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  fliews  that  all  behind  is  mountainous,  and  that  the  vales  are  no  where  large. 
Pafs  a  valley,  part  highly  cultivated,  but  the  reft  for  a  quai-ter  of  a  mile  of  breadth  to- 
tally ruined  by  a  torrent.  Reach  Martaro,  a  large  town  of  white  and  clean  well  built 
houfes,  the  (Ircets  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  inhabitants  appear  ex- 
ceedingly indultrious;  there  are  fome  ftocking  engines  and  lace-makers  at  every  cor- 
ner. Every  houfe  has  one  large  door,  which  ferves  both  for  door  and  window  to 
that  room  ;  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  I  am  forry  to 
add,  that  here  alfo  the  induftry  of  catching  vermin  in  each  other's  heads  is  very 
adive. 

Pafs  Arenys,  a  large  town,  where  fhip-building  feems  a  bufinefs  of  fome  confe- 
quence  :  making  thread  lace  univerfal  here  ;  the  thread  comes  from  France.  Canet, 
another  large  town,  employed  in  fliip-building,  fifliing,  and  making  lace.  All  thefe 
towns  are  well  built,  with  an  equal  appearance  of  general  induftry,  and  its  infeparable 
companion,  private  comfort.  Every  fcrap  of  flat  land  well  cultivated,  and  the  hills  co- 
vered with  vines. 

At  Callella,  a  large  town  like  the  former,  full  of  induflry,  but  the  inn  no  better 
than  in  the  mountains,  a  ftinking,  dirty,  dreadful  hole,  without   any  thing  to  eat  or 
drink  but  for  muleteers ;  yet  we  are  now  in  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Madrid. 
36  miles. 

The  19th.  Leave  Callella,  and  in  lefs  than  a  league  come  to  Pineda,  another  large 
town,  and  pafs  Malgrat,  which  is  not  fo  well  built  as  the  preceding,  but  much  lace 
made  in  it. 

The  road  here  turns  from  the  fea  into  an  enclofed  u'oodland.  Pomegranates  make 
very  fine  thick  hedges.  There  are  old  caftles  on  the  hills  to  defend  the  coafl:  againft 
the  Africans.  Houfes  fcattered  every  where,  a  feature  effential  to  a  fine  country, 
and  an  agreeable  landfcape.  Poplars  planted  in  fome  fields,  and  vines  trained  from 
one  to  another.  From  reading  accounts  of  this  hufbandry,  I  had  formed  an  idea 
that  it  muft  be  fingularly  beautiful  to  fee  feftoons  of  vines  hanging  from  tree  to 
tree ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  pleafing  or  ftriking  in  it.  The  Pyrenees  are 
now  in  front,  with  very  high  mountains  to  the  left,  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds. 

Pafs  for  feveral  miles  a  country  much  mixed  with  waftes  ;  and  come  to  a  very  large 
one,  fpreading  over  feveral  extenfive, hills  for  many  miles,  that  prefents  an  extraordina- 
ry fpedacle  to  northern  eyes.  It  is  a  thicket  of  aromatic  plants,  and  beautiful  flower- 
ing fhrubs,  with  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  plants  common  in  England.  Large  fpreading 
myrtles  three  or  four  feet  high,  jefTamines,  honey-fuckles,  lavender,  rofemary,  bay, 
lentifcus,  tamarifc,  caffia,  &c.  &c.  but  all  nuifances  here  even  worfe  than  heath  with  us, 
for  we  fee  neither  flieep  nor  goats.  Pafs  Goronota,  and  many  waftes  for  fome  miles 
on  gentle  flopes,  and  come  again  to  a  thick  woodland  enclofed  country,  like  fome  parts 
of  England.     Many  hedges  of  the  yellow  bloflbmed  prickly  acacia,  which  anfwers  well 
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for  that  purpofe.  Reach  Girona,  an  old  town  walled  and  fortified  with  fome  redobuts, 
and  a  fort  on  the  hill  above  it ;  but  not  kept  up,  nor  indeed  would  it  flop  an  army 
half  an  hour.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  a  bifliop,  who  gave  us  his  bleffiug  as  we  palTed 
him,  drawn  in  his  coach  by  fix  mules.  His  revenue  is  24,000  French  livres  ;  there  are 
curees,  who  have  from  1200  to  -^ooo  livres.  They  tithe  no  live  flock.  They  have 
no  manufaflures  of  any  confequence,  and  no  refource  but  that  of  agriculture ;  yet, 

what  is  extraordinary,  Caftilian  and  French  workmen  come  hither  for  employment. 

2,6  miles. 

Snow  is  on  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  at  Bagncre  de  Luchon. 

July  21.  Leave  Junquerras,  where  the  countenances  and  manners  of  the  people 
would  make  one  believe  all  the  inhabitants  were  fmugglers.  Come  to  a  mod  noble 
road,  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  making  ;  it  begins  at  the  pillars  that  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  the  two  monarchies,  joining  with  the  French  road  ;  it  is  admirably  executed. 
Here  take  leave  of  Spain  and  re-enter  France :  the  contraft  is  ftriking.  When  one 
crofTes  the  fea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation  and  circumflance  of  a  naval 
paflage  lead  the  mind  by  fome  gradation  to  a  change;  but  here,  without  going 
through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  wall,  you  enter  a  new  world.  From  the  natural 
and  miferable  roads  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at  once  on  a  noble  caufeway,  made  with 
all  the  folidity  and  magnificence  that  diflinguifli  the  highways  of  France.  Inflead  of 
beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built  bridges ;  and  from  a  country  wild,  defert,  and 
poor,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  mid  (I  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Every  other 
circumflance  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  told  us  by  figns  not  to  be  miflaken,  that 
fome  great  and  operating  caufe  worked  an  efFeft  too  clear  to  be  mifunderftood.  The 
more  one  fees,  the  more  I  believe  we  fhall  be  led  to  think,  that  there  is  but  one  all- 
powerful  caufe  that  infligates  mankind,  and  that  is  government ! — Others  form  excep- 
tions, and  give  lliades  of  diflerence  and  diftindlion,  but  this  acls  with  permanent  and 
univerfal  force.  The  prefent  inflance  is  remarkable;  for  Rouflillon  is  in  fadl:  a  part  of 
Spain  ;  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  cufloms ;  but  they  are  under 
a  French  government. 

Great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  dlftance.  Meet  fliepherds  that  fpeak  the  Catalan. 
The  cabriolets  we  meet  are  Spanifh.  The  farmers  threfh  their  corn  like  the  Spaniards. 
The  inns  and  the  houfes  are  the  fame.  Reach  Perpignan  ;  there  I  parted  with  Monf. 
Lazo\\fl<ii.  He  returned  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  but  1  had  planned  a  tour  in  Langue- 
doc,  to  fill  up  the  time  to  fpare. "15  miles. 

The  22d.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  given  me  a  letter  to  IVIonfieur  Barri 
deLalTeufes,  major  of  a  regiment  at  Perpignan,  andv/ho,  he  faid,  underflood.  agricul- 
ture, and  would  be  glad  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedl.  I  fallied  out  in  the  morning 
to  find  him,  but  being  Sunday,  he  was  at  his  country  feat  at  Pia,  about  a  league  front 
the  town.  I  had  a  roafting  walk  thither,  over  a  dry  flony  country  under  vines^ 
Monficur,  Madame,  and  Mademoifellede  LafTeufes,  received  me  with  great  politenefs. 
I  explained  the  motives  of  my  coming  to  France,  which  were  not  to  run  idly  through, 
the  kingdom  with  the  common  herd  of  travellers,  but  to  make  myfelf  a  mailer  of  their 
agriculture ;  that  if  I  found  any  thing  good  and  applicable  to  England,  I  might  copy 
it.  He  commended  the  defign  greatly ;  faid  it  was  travelling  with  a  truly  laudable 
motive  ;  but  exprelTed  much  afloniflnncnt,  as  it  was  fo  uncommon  ;  and  was  very  fure 
there  was  not  a  fingic  Frenchman  in  all  England  on  fuch  an  errand.  He  defired  I 
would  fpend  the  day  with  him.  I  found  the  vineyard  the  chief  part  of  his  hufbandry, 
but  he  had  fome  arable  land,  managed  in  the  fingular  manner  of  that  province.     Ha 
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pointed  to  a  village  which  he  faid  was  Rivefalta,  which  produced  feme  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous wine  in  France  ;  at  dinner  I  found  that  it  merited  its  rci)utatioa.     In  the  eveninn- 

returned  to  Perpignan,  after  a  day  fertile  in  ufeful  information. 8  miles. 

I'he  2^d.  Take  the  road  to  Narbonnc.  Pafs  Rivefalta.  Under  the  mountain  there 
is  the  jargeft  fpring  I  ever  faw.  Otters-Pool  and  Holywell  are  bubbles  to  it.  It  rifcs 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  able  to  turn  immediately  many  mills  ;  being  at  once  rather 
a  river  than  a  fpring.  Pafs  an  uninterrupted  flat  wafle,  without  a  fingle  tree,  houfe  or 
village  for  a  confiderable  diltance  :  by  much  the  ugliefl  country  I  have  feen  in  France. 
Great  quantities  of  corn  every  where  treading  out  with  mules  as  in  Spain.  Dine  at 
Sejean,  at  the  Soleil,  a  good  new  inn,  where  I  accidentally  met  with  the  Marquis  de 
Treffan.  He  told  me,  that  I  mult  be  a  fmgular  perfon  to  travel  to  far  with  no  other  ob- 
jefl:  than  agriculture  :  he  never  knew  nor  heard  of  the  like  j  but  approved  much  of  the 
plan,  and  wiflied  he  could  do  the  fame. 

The  roads  here  are  itupendous  works.     I  paffed  a  hill,  cut  through  to  eafe  a  defcent, 
that  was  all  in  the  folid  rock,  and  colt  90,000  livrcs  (3,937!.)  yet  it  extends  but  a  few 
hundred  yards.     Three  leagues  and  an  half  from  Sejean  to  Narbonnc  cofl  1,800,000 
livres  (78,7501.).     Thefe  ways  are  fuperb  even  to  a  folly.     Enormous  fums  have  been 
fpent  to  level  even  gentle  Hopes.     The  caufeways  are  raifed  and  walled  on  each  fide, 
forming  one  folid  mafs  of  artificial  road,  carried  acrofs  the  vallies  to  the  height  of  fix, 
feven,  or  eight  feet,  and  never  lefs  than  fifty  wide.     There  is  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch, 
and  a  caufeway  to  it,  truly  magnificent ;   we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  fuch  a  road  is  in 
England.     The  traffic  of  the  way,  however,  demands  no  fuch  exertions;  one-third  of 
the  breadth  is  beaten,  one-third  rough,  and  one-third  covered  with  weeds.    In  thirty-fix 
miles,  I  have  met  one  cabriolet,  half  a  dozen  carts,  and  fome  old  women  with  afTes. 
For  what  all  this  wafte  of  treafure  ? — In  Languedoc,  it  is  true,  thefe  works  are  not  done 
by  corvees  ;  but  there  is  an  injuiUce  in  levying  the  amount  not  far  fhort  of  them.     The 
money  is  raifed  by  tallies,  and,  in  making  the  aiTeffment,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are 
lb  much  eafed,  and  others  by  a  bafe  one  fo  burthened,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
arpents  in  this  neighbourhood,  held  by  the  former,  pay  90  livres  and  four  hundred  pof- 
felTed  by  a  plebeian  right,  which  ought  proportionally  to  pay  300  livres,  is,  inflead  of 
that,  afTefTed  at  1400  livres.     At  Narbonne,  the  canal  which  joins  that  of  Languedoc 
deferves  attention  ;  it  is  a  very  fine  work,  and  will,  they  fay,  be  finiflied  next  month. 
^6  miles. 
Ihe  24th.  Women  without  (lockings,  and  many  without  fhoes;  but  if  their  feet  are 
poorly  clad,  they  have  a  fuperb  confolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent  caufeways  : 
the  new  road  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  more  digged  away  or  deftroyed  to  make  it. 

The  vintage  itfelf  can  hardly  be  fuch  a  fcene  of  aftivity  and  animation  as  this  univerfal 
one  of  treading  out  the  corn,  with  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  In  Languedoc  are 
now  alive.  The  corn  is  all  roughly  flacked  around  a  dry  firm  fpot,  where  great  num- 
bers of  mules  and  horfes  are  driven  on  a  trot  round  a  centre,  a  woman  holding  the  reins, 
and  another,  or  a  girl  or  two,  with  whips  drive  ;  the  men  fupply  and  clear  the  floor ; 
other  parties  are  drefling,  by  throwing  the  corn  into  the  air  for  the  wind  to  blow  away 
the  chaff.  Every  foul  Is  employed,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs,  that  the  people 
feem  as  well  pleafed  with  their  labour,  as  the  farmer  himlelf  with  his  great  heaps  of  wheat. 
The  fcene  is  unconnnonly  animated  and  joyous.  I  flopped  and  alighted  often  to  fee 
their  method  ;  I  was  always  very  civilly  treated,  and  my  wifhes  for  a  good  price  for 
the  farmer,  and  not  too  good  a  one  for  the  poor,  well  received.  This  method,  which 
entirely  faves  barns,  depends  abfolutely  on  climate :  from  my  leaving  Bagnere  de  Lu- 
chon  to  this  moment,  all  through  Catalonia,  RoufTiUon,  and  this  part  of  Languedoc, 
VOL.  IV.  Q  there 
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there  has  been  nothing  like  rain  ;  but  one  unvarying  clear  bright  (ky  and  burning  fun, 
yet  not  at  all  fuffocating,  or  to  me  even  unpleafant.  I  afked  vi^hether  they  were  not 
fometimes  caught  in  the  rain  ?  they  faid,  very  rarely  indeed  ;  but  if  rain  did  come,  it  is 
feldom  more  than  a  heavy  fhower,  which  a  hot  fun  quickly  fucceeds  and  dries  every  thing 
fpeedily. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  is  the  capital  feature  of  all  this  country.  The  mountain 
through  which  it  pierces  is  infulated,  in  the  midft  of  an  extended  valley,  and  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  road.  It  is  a  noble  and  ftupendous  work,  goes  through  the  hill  about 
the  breadth  of  three  toifes,  and  was  digged  without  fhafts. 

Leave  the  road,  and  eroding  the  canal,  follow  it  to  Beziers  ;  nine  fluice-gates  let  the 

water  down  the  hill  to  join  the  river  at  the  town. — A  noble  work !  The  port  is  broad 

enough  for  four  large  veflels  to  lie  abreaft ;  the  greateft  of  them  carries  from  ninety  to 

one  hundred  tons.     Many  of  them  were  at  the  quay,  fome  in  motion,  and  every  fign 

of  an  animated  bufmefs.     This  is  the  beft  fight  I  have  feen  in  France.     Here  Louis 

XIV.  thou  art  truly  great  1 — Here  with  a  generous  and  benignant  hand,  thou  difpenfeft 

eafe  and  wealth  to  thy  people ! — Sijic  omnia,  thy  name  would  indeed  have  been  revered  I 

To  effeft  this  noble  work,  of  uniting  the  two  feas,  lefs  money  was  expended  than  to  be- 

fiege  Turin,  or  to  feize  Strafbourg  like  a  robber.     Such  an  employment  of  the  revenues 

of  a  great  kingdom  is  the  only  laudable  way  of  a  monarch's  acquiring  immortality ;  all 

other  means  make  their  names  furvive  with  thofe  only  of  the  incendiaries,  robbers,  and 

violaters  of  mankind.     The  canal  pafies  through  the  river  for  about  half  a  league,   fe- 

parated  from  it  by  walls  which  are  covered  in  floods ;    and  then  turns  off  for  Cette. 

Dine  at  Beziers.     Knowing  that  Monf.  I'Abbe  Rozier,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 

Journal  Phyfique,  and  who  is  now  publifhing  a  didionary  of  hufbandry,  which  in  France 

has  much  reputation,  lived  and  farmed  near  Beziers,  I  enquired  at  the  inn  the  way  to 

his  houfe.     They  told  me  that  he  had  left  Beziers  two  years,  but  that  the  houfe  was  to 

be  feen  from  the  ftreet,  and  accordingly  they  fhewed  it  me  from  fomething  of  a  fquare 

open  on  one  fide  to  the  country ;  adding,  that  it  belonged  now  to  a  Monf.  de  Rieufe, 

who  had  purchafed  the  eftate  of  the  Abbe.     To  view  the  farm  of  a  man  celebrated  for 

his  writings,  was  an  objeft,  as  it  would  at  leaft  enable  me,  in  reading  his  book,  to  un- 

derftand  better  the  allufions  he  might  make  to  the  foil,  fituation,  and  other  circum- 

ftances.     I  was  forry  to  hear  at  the  table  d'hote,  much  ridicule  thrown  on  the  Abbe 

Rozier's  hufbandry,  that  it  had  beauconp  de  fantafie  mats  rien  folide ;   in  particular,  they 

treated  his  paving  his   vineyards  as  a  ridiculous  circumflance.     Such  an  experiment 

feemed  remarkable,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  it,  that  I  might  defire  to  fee  thefe  paved 

vineyards.     The  Abbe  here,  as  a  farmer,  has  jufl:  that  charadter  which  every  man  will 

be  fure  to  have  who  departs  from  the  methods  of  his  neighbours ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 

nature  of  countrymen,  that  any  body  fhould  come  among  them  who  can  prefume  with 

impunity  to  think  forhimfelf.     I  afked  why  he  left  the  country?  and  they  gave  me  a 

curious  anecdote  of  the  Bifliop  of  Beziers  cutting  a  road  through  the  Abbe's  farm,  at 

the  expencc  of  the  province,  to  lead  to  the  houfe  of  his  (the  bifhop's  miftrefs),  which 

occafioned  fuch  a  quarrel,  that  Monf.  Rozier  could  ilay  no  longer  in  the  country. 

This  is  a  pretty  feature  of  a  government :  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  eftate,  and 

driven  out  of  a  country,  becaufebifhopsmake  love  —  I  fuppofe  to  their  neighbours'  wives, 

as  no  other  love  is  fafhionablc  in  France.     Which  of  my  neighbours'  wives  will  tempt 

the  Bifhop  of  Norwich  to  make  a  road  through  my  farm,  and  drive  me  to  fell  Bradficld  ? 

I  give  my  authority  for  this  anecdote,  the  chat  of  a  table  d'hote :  it  is  as  likely  to  be 

falfe  as  true  ;  but  Languedocian  biOiops  arc  certainly  not  F.nglifh  ones.     Monfieur  de 

Rieufe  received  me  politely,  and  fatisfied  as  many  of  my  enquiries  as  he  could  j  for  he 

knew 
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knew  little  more  of  the  Abbes  hufbandry  than  common  report,  and  what  the  farm  itfelf 
told  him.  As  to  paved  vineyards,  there  was  no  fuch  thing:  the  report  muflhave  taken 
rife  from  a  vineyard  of  Burgundy  grapes,  which  the  Abbe  planted  in  a  new  manner; 
he  fet  them  in  a  curved  form,  in  a  fofs,  covering  them  only  with  flints  in  (lead  of  earth  ; 
this  fucceeded  well.  I  walked  over  the  farm,  which  is  beautifully  lituated,  on  the  flope 
and  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  Beziers,  its  rich  vale,  its  navigation,  and  a  fine  ac- 
companyment  of  mountains. 

Beziers  has  a  fine  promenade  ;  and  is  becoming,  they  fay,  a  favourite  refidence  for 
the  Englifh,  preferring  the  air  to  that  of  Montpellier.  Take  the  road  to  Pezenas.  It 
leads  up  a  hill,  which  commands,  for  fome  time,  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  Through 
all  this  country,  but  particularly  in  the  olive  grounds,  the  cricket  ("cicala )  makes  a  con- 
ftant,  fharp,  monotonous  noife  ;  a  more  odious  companion  on  the  road  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Pezenas  opens  on  a  very  fine  country,  a  vale  of  fix  or  eight  leagues  extent 
all  cultivated  ;  a  beautiful  mixture  of  vines,  mulberries,  olives,  towns,  and  fcattered 
houfes,  with  a  great  deal  of  fine  lucerne  ;  the  whole  bounded  by  gentle  hills,  cultivated 
to  their  tops.  At  fupper,  at  the  table  d'hote,  we  were  waited  on  by  a  female  without 
ftioes  or  (lockings,  exquifitely  ugly,  and  diffufing  odours  not  of  rofes  :  there  were,  how- 
ever, a  croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  two  or  three  mercantile-looking  people,  who  prated 
with  her  very  familiarly  :  at  an  ordinary  of  farmers,  at  the  pooreft  and  remotefl  market 
village  in  England,  fuch  an  animal  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  landlord  to  enter  his 
houfe  ;  or  by  the  guefts  their  room. 32  miles. 

The  25th.  The  road,  in  croffmg  a  valley  to  and  from  a  bridge,  is  a  magnificent 
walled  caufeway,  more  than  a  mile  long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high ;  with  ftone  polls  on  each  fide  at  every  fix  yards — a  prodigious  work.  I  know 
nothing  more  ftriking  to  a  traveller  than  the  roads  of  Languedoc  :  we  have  not  in  Eng- 
land a  conception  of  fuch  exertions ;  they  are  fplendid  and  fuperb  ;  and  if  I  could  free 
my  mind  of  the  recoUeftion  of  the  unjuft  taxation  which  pays  them,  I  fhould  travel  with 
admiration  at  the  magnificence  difplayed  by  the  States  of  this  province.  The  police 
of  thefe  roads  is  however  execrable — for  I  fcarcely  meet  a  cart  but  the  driver  is  afleep 
in  it. 

Taking  the  road  to  Montpellier,  pafs  through  a  pleafing  country ;  and  by  another 
immenfe  walled  caufeway,  twelve  yards  broad  and  three  high,  leading  clofe  to  the  fea. 
To  Gigean,  near  Frontignan  and  Montbafin,  famous  for  their  mufcat  wines.  Approach 
Montpellier ;  the  environs,  for  near  a  league,  are  delicious,  and  more  highly  ornamented 
than  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  France.  Villas  well  built,  clean,  and  comfortable,  with 
every  appearance  of  wealthy  owners,  are  fpread  thickly  through  the  country.  They  are, 
in  general,  pretty  fquare  buildings  ;  fome  very  large.  Montpellier,  with  the  air  rather 
of  a  great  capital  than  of  a  provincial  town,  covers  a  hill  that  fwells  proudly  to  the  view. 
But  on  entering  it,  you  experience  a  difappointment  from  narrow,  iH -built,  crooked 
ftreets,  but  full  of  people,  and  apparently  alive  with  bufinefs  ;  yet  there  is  no  confi. 
derable  manufafl:ure  in  the  place ;  the  principal  are  verdigreafe,  filk  handkerchiefs, 
blankets,  perfumes,  and  liqueurs.  The  great  obje£l  for  a  fl:ranger  to  view  is  the  pro- 
menade, or  fquare,  for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the  Perou.  There  is  a  magnificent 
aqueduQ;  on  three  tiers  of  arches  for  fupplying  the  city  with  water,  from  a  hill  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  ;  a  very  noble  work ;  a  chateau  d'eau  receives  the  water  in  a  cir- 
cular bafon,  from  which  it  falls  into  an  external  refervoir,  to  fupply  the  city,  and 
t\iQJets  d'eau  that  cool  the  air  of  a  garden  below,  the  whole  in  a  fine  fquare  confi- 
derably  elevated  above  the  furrounding  ground,  walled  in  with  a  balluflrade,  and 
Other  mural  decorations,  and  in  the  centre  a  good  equeflrian  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV. 

Q  a  There 
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There  is  an  air  of  real  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  this  ufeful  work,  that  ftruck  me 
more  than  any  thing  at  Verfailles.  The  view  is  alio  fmgularly  beautiful.  To  the  fouth, 
the  eye  wanders  with  delight  over  a  rich  vale,  fpread  with  villas,  and  terminated  by  the 
fea.  To  the  north,  aferies  of  cultivated  hills.  On  one  fide,  the  vaft  range  of  the  Py- 
renees trend  away  till  lofl  in  remotenefs.  On  the  other,  the  eternal  fnows  of  the  Alps 
pierce  the  clouds.  The  whole  view  one  of  the  moll  flupendous  to  be  feen,  when  a  clear 
iky  approximates  theie  didant  objeds. 32  miles. 

The  26th.  The  fair  of  Beaucaire  fills  the  whole  country  with  bufinefs  and  motion  ; 
meet  many  carts  loaded  ;  and  nine  diligences  going  or  coming.  Yeilerday  and  to-day 
the  hotteft  1  ever  experienced  j  we  had  none  like  them  in  Spain — the  flies  much  worle 
than  the  heat. —30  miles. 

The  27th.  The  amphitheatre  of  Nifmes  is  a  prodigious  work,  which  (hews  how  well 
the  Romans  had  adapted  thefe  edifices  to  the  abominable  ufes  to  which  they  were  erod- 
ed. The  convenience  of  a  theatre  that  could  hold  feventeen  thoufand  fpedators  without 
confufion  ;  the  magnitude;  the  maflive  and  fubllantial  manner  in  which  it  is  built  with- 
out mortar,  that  has  withftood  the  attacks  of  the  weather,  and  the  worfe  depredations 
of  the  barbarians  in  the  various  revolutions  of  fixteen  centuries,  all  ftrike  the  attention 
forcibly. 

I  viewed  the  Maifon  Quarre  lafl:  night ;  again  this  morning,  and  twice  more  in  the 
day ;  it  is  beyond  all  comparifon  the  moft  light,  elegant,  and  pleafing  building  I  ever 
beheld.  Without  any  magnitude  to  render  it  impofing ;  without  any  extraordinary 
magnificence  to  furprize,  it  rivets  attention.  There  is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  pro- 
portions that  charms  the  eye.  One  can  fix  on  no  particular  part  of  pre-eminent  beauty; 
it  is  one  perfed  whole  of  fymmetry  and  grace.  What  an  infatuation  in  modern  archi- 
teds,  that  can  overlook  the  chafle  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  tafte,  manifefl  in  fuch  a 
work,  and  yet  rear  fuch  piles  of  laboured  foppery  and  heavinefs  as  are  to  be  met  with 
in  France!  The  temple  of  Diana,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ancient  baths,  with  their  mo- 
dern reftoration,  and  the  promenade,  form  part  of  the  fame  fcene,  and  are  magnificent 
decorations  of  the  city.  1  was,  in  relation  to  the  baths,  in  ill  luck,  for  the  water  was 
all  drawn  off,  in  order  to  clean  them  and  the  canals.  The  Roman  pavements  are  fm- 
gularly beautiful,  and  in  high  prefervation.  My  quarters  at  Nifmes  were  at  the  Louvre, 
a  large,  commodious,  and  excellent  inn — the  houfe  was  almoft  as  much  a  fair  from 
morning  to  night  as  Beaucaire  itfelf  could  be.  I  dined  and  fupped  at  the  table  d'hote ; 
the  cheapnefs  of  thefe  tables  fuits  my  finances,  and  one  fees  foraething  of  the  manners 
of  the  people  ;  we  fat  down  from  twenty  to  forty  at  every  meal,  mod  motley  companies 
of  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  with  a  Greek  and  Armenian  ;  and  I  was 
informed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe  or  Afia,  that  has  not  merchants  at  this 
great  fair,  chiefly  for  raw  filk,  of  which  many  millions  in  value  are  fold  in  four  days : 
all  the  other  commodities  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  there. 

One  circumftance  I  muft  remark  on  this  numerous  table  d'hote,  becaufe  it  has  ftruck 
me  repeatedly,  which  is  the  taciturnity  of  the  i"  rench.  I  came  to  the  kingdom  expedit- 
ing to  have  my  ears  conftantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite  volubility  and  fpirits  of  the 
people,  of  which  fo  many  pcrfons  have  written,  fitting,  I  fuppofe,  by  their  Englifli  fire- 
fides.  At  Montpellier,  though  fifteen  perfons  and  fome  of  them  ladies  were  prefcnt,  I 
found  it  impoflible  to  make  them  break  their  inflexible  filence  with  more  than  a  mono- 
fyllable,  and  the  whole  company  fat  more  like  an  aflembly  of  tongue-tied  quakers,  than 
the  mixed  company  of  a  people  famous  for  loquacity.  Here  alfo,  at  Nifmes,  with  a  dif- 
ferent party  at  every  meal  it  is  the  fame  ;  not  a  Frenchman  will  open  his  lips.  To-day 
at  dinner,  hopelefs  of  that  nation,  and  fearing  to  lole  the  ufe  oi  an  organ  they  had  fo 

little 
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little  inclination  to  employ,  I  fixed  myfelf  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  been  fo  lately 
ia  his  country,  I  found  him  ready  to  converfe,  and  tolerably  comrnunicative ;  and 
indeed  we  had  more  converlation  than  thirty  other  perfons  maintained  among  them- 
felves. 

The  28th.     Early   in   the   morning   to    the    Pont   du   Gard,  through  a   plain   co- 
vercd  with  vafl  plantations  of  olives  to  the  left,  but  much  vvafte  rocky  land.     At  the 
firll:  view  of  that   celebrated  aquedufl,  I  was   rather   difappointed,  havin"-   expeded 
fomelhing   of  greater  magnitude  ;   but  foon  found  the- error  :   I  was,  on  examining  it 
more   nearly,  convinced   that  it  pofltfTed   every   quality   that  ought  to  make  a  flrong 
impreflion.     It  is  a  itupendous  work;  the  magnitude,  and  the  mallive  folidity  of  the 
architedure,  which  may  probably  endure  two  or  three  thoufand   years  more,  united 
with  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  undertaking,  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  fpirit  of 
exertion  which  executed  it  for  the  fupply  of  a  provincial  town:  the  furprife,  however 
may  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  nations  enHaved  that  were  the  workmen.— Return- 
ing to  Nifmes,  meet  many  merchants  returning  from  the  fair  ;   each   with  a  child's 
drum  tied  to  his  cloak-bag  :   my  own  little  girl  was  too  much  in  my  head  not  to  love 
them  for  this  mark  of  attention  to  their  children  ; — but  why  a  drum  ?     Have  they  not 
had  enough  of  the  military  in  a  kingdom,  where  they  are  excluded  from  all  the  ho- 
nours, refpeft,  and  emolument,  that  can  flow  from  the  fword  ?  — I  like  Nifmes  much  • 
and  if  the  inhabitants  be  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  appearance  of  their  city,  I  fliould  pre- 
fer it  for  a  refidence  to  moft,  if  not  all  the  towns  I  have  feen  in  France.     The  theatre 

however,  is  a  capital  point,  in  that  Montpellier  is  faid  to  exceed  it. .24  miles. 

The  29th.     Pais  fix  leagues   of   difagreeable  country  to  Sauve.     Vines  and  olives. 
The  chateau  of  Monf.  Sabbatier  (trikes  in  this  wild  country  ;  he  has  inclofed  much 
with  dry  walls,  planted  many  mulberries  and  olives,  which  are  young,  thriving,  and 
■well  inclofed,  yet  the  foil  is  ib  flony,  that  no  earth  is   vifible  ;  fome  of  his  walls  are 
four  feet  thick,  and  one  of  them  twelve  thick  and  five  high,  whence  it  feems,  he 
thinks  moving  the  fiones  a  neceflary  improvement,  which  I  much  queflion.     He  has 
built  three  or  four  new  farm  houfes;  I  fuppofe  he  refides  on  this  eltate  for  improving 
it.     I  hope  he  does  not  ferve ;  that  no  moon-(hine  purfuit  may  divert  him  from  a  con- 
duft  honourable  to  himfelf,  and   beneficial  to  his  country. — Leaving  Sauve,  I   was 
much  flruck  with  a  large  traft  of  land,  feemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks;  yet  mofl 
of  it  inclofed  and  planted  with  the  moll  induftrious  attention.     Every  man  has  an  olive 
a  mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a  peach-tree,  and  vines  Scattered  among  them  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddell  mixture  of  thefe  plants  and  bulging  rocks, 
that  can  be  conceived.     The  inhabitants  of  this  village  deferve  encouragement  for  their 
induftry  ;  and  if  I  were  a  French  minifter,  they  fhould   have  it.     They   would  fooa 
turn  all  the  deferts  around  them  into  gardens.     Such  a  knot  of  adive  hufhandmen, 
who  turn  their  rocks  into  fcenes  of  fertility,  becaufe   I  fuppofe  their  own,  would   do 
the  fame  by  the  wades,  if  animated  by  the  fame  omnipotent  principle.     Dine  at  St. 
Hyppolite,  with  eight  proteftant   merchants  returning  home  to   Rouverge,  from  the 
fair  of  Beaucaire  ;  as   we  parted  at  the  fame  time,  we  travelled  together  ;  and  from 
their  converfation,  I  learned  fome  circumitances  of  which  I  wanted  to   be  informed  ; 
they   told   me   alfo,  that   mulberries  extend  beyond  Vigan,  but  then,  and  efpecially 
about  Milhaud,  almonds  take  their  place,  and  are  in  very  great  quantities. 

My  Rouverge  friends  prefl'ed  me  to  pafs  with  them  to  Milhaud  and  Rodez,  afluring 
me,  that  the  cheapnefs  of  their  province  was  fo  great,  that  it  would  tempt  me  to  live 
fome  time  amongit  them.  That  I  might  have  a  houfe  at  Milhaud,  of  four  tolerable 
rooms  on  a  floor  furnifhed,  for  twelve  louis  a-year;  and  live  in  the  utmoll  plenty 

with 
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',vith  all  my  family,  if  I  would  bring  them  over,  for  a  hundred  louis  a-year  :  that  there 
uere  tnany  families  of  nobleffe,  who  fubfifted  on  fifty,  and  even  on  twenty-five  a-year. 
Such  anecdotes  of  cheapnefs  are  only  curious  when  confidered  in  a  political  light,  as 
contributing  on  one  hand  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  ;  and  on  the  other,  ascontribu- 
tino-  to  the  profperity,  wealth,  and  pov/er  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  I  fliould  meet  with 
many  fuch  inftances,  and  alfo  with  others  direftly  contrary,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  them  more  at  large. 30  miles. 

The  30th.  Going  out  of  Gauge,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the  greatefl:  exer- 
tion in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  feen  in  France ;  and  then  pafs  by  fome  lleep  moun- 
tains, highly  cultivated  in  terraces.  Much  watering  at  St.  Laurence.  The  fcenery 
very  interefting  to  a  farmer.  From  Gauge,  to  the  mountain  of  rough  ground  which 
I  croffed,  the  ride  has  been  the  mod  interefting  which  I  have  taken  in  France  ;  the 
efforts  of  induftry  the  moil  vigorous  ;  the  animation  the  moft  lively.  An  aftivity  has 
been  here,  that  has  fwept  away  all  difficulties  before  it,  and  has  cloathed  the  very  rocks 
with  verdure.  It  would  be  a  difgrace  to  common  fenfe  to  afk  the  caufe  :  the  enjoyment 
of  property  mult  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  fecure  pofleffion  of  a  bleak  rock, 
and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  year's  leafe  of  a  garden,  and  he  will 
convert  it  into  a  defert.  To  Montadier  over  a  rough  mountain  covered  with  box  and  la- 
vender ;  it  is  a  beggarly  village,  with  an  auberge  that  made  me  almoft  flirink.  Some 
cut-throat  figures  were  eating  black  brer.d,  whole  vifages  had  fo  much  of  the  gallies  that 
I  thought  I  heard  their  chains  rattle.  I  looked  at  their  legs,  and  could  not  but  imagine 
they  had  no  bufinefs  to  be  free.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  countenance  fo  horribly  bad,  that 
It  is  impoffible  to  be  miftaken  in  one's  reading.  I  was  quite  alone,  and  abfolutely  with- 
out arms.  Till  this  moment,  1  had  not  dreamt  of  carrying  piftols  :  I  (liould  now  have 
been  better  fatisfied,  if  I  had  had  them.  The  mailer  of  the  auberge,  who  feemed 
firll  coufintohis  guefts,  procured  for  me  fome  wretched  bread  with  difficulty,  but  it  was 
not  black. — No  meat,  no  eggs,  no  legumes,  and  execrable  wine  :  no  corn  for  my  mule  ; 
no  hay ;  no  ftraw  ;  no  grafs  :  the  loaf  fortunately  was  large  ;  I  took  a  piece,  and  fliced 
the  reft  for  my  four-footed  Spanifh  friend,  who  ate  it  thankfully,  but  the  aubergifte  grow- 
led.— Defcend  by  a  winding  and  excellent  road  to  Maudieres,  where  a  vaft  arch  is  thrown 
acrofs  the  torrent.  Pafs  St.  Maurice,  and  crofs  a  ruined  foreft  amongft  fragments  of 
trees.  Defcend  three  hours,  by  a  moft  noble  road  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  fide  to 
Lodeve,  a  dirty,  ugly,  ill  built  town,  with  crooked  clofe  ftreets,  but  populous,  and 
very  induftrious. — Here  I  drank  excellent  light  and  pleafing  white  wine,  at  5s.  a  bot- 
tle.  36  miles. 

The  3 1  ft.  Crofs  a  mountain  by  a  miferable  road,  and  reach  Beg  de  Rieux,  which 
fhares  with  Carcaflbne,  the  fabric  of  Londrins,  for  the  Levant  trade. —  Crofs  much 
wafte  to  Beziers. — I  met  to-day  with  an  inftance  of  ignorance  in  a  well  dreffed  French 
merchant,  that  furprized  me.  He  had  plagued  me  with  abundance  of  tirefome  foolifli 
queftions,  and  then  afked  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  what  country  I  was  of.  I  told 
him  I  was  a  Chinefe.  Plow  far  off  is  that  country  ? — I  replied,  two  hundred  leagues. 
Deux  cents  lieux  !  Diable  !  cejl  un  grand  chemin  !  The  other  day  a  Frenchman  afked 
me,  after  teUing  him  I  was  an  Englilhman,  if  we  had  trees  in  England  .? — I  replied, 
that  we  had  a  few.  Had  we  any  rivers  ? — Oh,  none  at  all.  Ah  jnafoi  c'eft  b'len  trijlc  ! 
This  incredible  ignorance,  when  compared  with  the  knowledge  fo  univerfally  diffemi- 

natcd  in  England,  is  to  be  attributed,  like  every  thing  elfe,  to  government. 40 

miles. 

Auguft  I.     Leave  Beziers,  in  order  to   go  to  Capeftan  by  the  pierced  mountain. 
Crofs  the  canal  of  Languedoc  feveral  times  j  and  over  many  waftes  to  Pleraville. 

The 
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The  Pyrenees  now  full  to  the  left,  and  their  roots  but  a  few  leagues  off.  At  Carcaf- 
fonne  they  carried  me  to  a  fountain  of  muddy  water,  and  to  a  gate  of  the  barracks  ; 
but  I  was  better  plcafed  to  fee  feveral  large  good  houfes  of  manufadlurers,  that  fhew 
wealth. 40  miles. 

The  2d.     Pafs  a  confiderable  content,  with  a  long  line  of  front,  and  rife  toFanjour, 
■ 16  miles. 

The  3d.  At  Mirepoix  they  are  building  a  mod  magnificent  bridge  of  fcven  flat 
arches,  each  of  fixty-four  feet  fpan,  which  will  cofl:  1,800,000  livres,  (78,750!.);  it 
has  been  twelve  years  erefting,  and  will  be  finifhed  in  two  more.  The  weather  for 
feveral  days  has  been  as  fine  as  poflible,  but  very  hot ;  to-day  the  heat  was  fo  difa- 
greeable,  that  I  refled  from  twelve  to  three  at  Mirepoix  ;  and  found  it  fo  burning,  that 
it  was  an  effort  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  vievif  the  bridge.  The  myriads  of  flics 
were  ready  to  devour  me,  and  I  could  hardly  fupport  any  light  in  the  room.  Ridinn- 
fatigued  me,  and  I  enquired  for  a  carriage  of  fome  fort  to  carry  me,  while  thefe  great 
heats  fhould  continue;  I  had  done  the  fame  at  CarcaflTone  ;  but  nothing  like  a  cabrio- 
let of  any  fort  was  to  be  had.  When  it  is  recollefted  that  that  place  is  one  of  the  mod 
confiderable  manufafturing  towns  in  France,  containing  fifteen  thoufand  people,  and 
that  Mirepoix  is  far  from  being  a  mean  place,  and  yet  not  a  voiture  of  any  kind  to  be 
had,  how  will  an  Englifhman  blefs  himfelf  for  the  univerfal  conveniences  that  are  fpread 
through  his  own  country,  in  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  town  of  fifteen  hundred 
people  in  the  kingdom  where  poll  chaifes  and  able  horfes  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning !  What  a  contrafl: !  This  confirms  the  fa6l  deducible  from  the 
little  traffic  on  the  roads  even  around  Paris  itfelf.  Circulation  is  ftagnant  in  France. —  ^ 
The  heat  was  fo  great  that  I  left  Mirepoix  difordered  with  it :  this  was  by  far  the  hot- 
ted day  that  I  ever  felt.  The  hemifphere  feemed  almod  in  a  flame  with  burning  ravs 
that  rendered  it  impoflible  to  turn  one's  eyes  within  many  degrees  of  the  radiant  orb 
that  now  blazed  in  the  heavens. — Crofs  another  fine  new  bridge  of  three  arches ;  and 
come  to  a  woodland,  the  fird  I  had  feen  for  a  great  diftance.  Many  vines  about  Pa- 
miers,  which  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  upon  a  fine  river.  The  place  itfelf  is  ugly, 
ftinking,  and  ill  built  ;  with  an  inn  !  Adieu,  Monf.  Gafcit ;  if  fate  fend  me  to  fuch 
another  houfe  as  thine — be  it  an  expiation  for  my  fins! 28  miles. 

The  4th.  Upon  leaving  Anions,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fpeftacle  of  a  river 
ifluing  out  of  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  of  rock  ;  on  eroding  the  hill  you  fee  where  it  en- 
ters by  another  cavern.— -It  pierces  the  mountain.  Mod  countries,  however,  have 
indances  of  rivers  pafling  under  ground.  At  St.  Gerond's  go  to  the  Croix  Blanche, 
the  mod  execrable  receptacle  of  filth,  vermin,  impudence,  and  impofitiim  that  ever 
exercifed  the  patience,  or  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  traveller.  A  withered  hatr,  the 
daemon  of  beadlinefs,  prefides  there.  1  laid,  not  reded,  in  a  chamber  over  a  dablc, 
whofe  efiluvise  through  the  broken  floor  were  the  lead  offenfive  of  the  perfumes  afford- 
ed by  this  hideous  place. — It  could  give  me  nothing  but  two  dale  eggs,  for  which  I 
paid,  exclufive  of  all  other  charges,  20s.  Spain  brought  nothing  to  my  eyes  that 
equalled  this  fink,  from  which  an  Englifli  hog  would  turn  with  difgud.  But  the  inns 
all  the  way  from  Nifmes  are  wretched,  except  at  I.odeve,  Gange,  Carcaflbnnej  and 
Mirepoix.  St.  Gerond's  mud  have,  from  its  appearance,  four  or  five  thoufand  peo- 
ple. Pamiers  near  twice  that  number.  What  can  be  the  circulating  connection  be- 
tween fuch  mafles  of  people  and  other  towns  and  countries,  that  can  be  held  together 
and  fupported  by  fuch  inns  ?  There  have  been  writers  who  look  upon  fuch  obferva-"! 
tions  as  arifing  merely  from  the  petulance  of  travellers,  but  it  {hews  their  extreme  ig- 
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norancc.  Such  clrcumftances  are  political  data.  We  cannot  demand  all  the  books  of 
France  to  be  opened  in  order  to  explain  the  amount  ot  ciiculation  in  that  kingdom  ;  a 
politician  mull  therefore  colleft  it  irom  fuch  circumltances  as  he  can  afcertain  ;  and 
among  thefe,  traffic  on  the  great  roads,  and  the  convenience  of  the  houfes  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  travellers,  tell  us  both  the  number  and  the  condition  of  thofe  travellers  ; 
by  which  term  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  natives,  who  move  on  bufmefs  or  pleafure  from 
place  to  place  ;  for  if  they  be  not  confiderable  enough  to  caufe  good  inns,  thofe  who 
come  from  a  diflance  will  not,  which  is  evident  from  the  bad  accommodations  even 
in  the  high  road  from  Calais  to  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  go  in  England  to  towns 
that  contain  fifteen  hundred,  two  thoufand,  or  three  thoufand  people,  in  fituations  ab- 
folutely  cut  off  from  all  dependence,  or  almoft  the  expeftation  of  what  are  properly 
called  travellers,  vet  you  will  meet  with  neat  inns,  well  drelled  and  clean  people  keep- 
ing them,  good  furniture,  and  a  reirefliing  civility  ;  your  fenfes  may  not  be  gratified, 
but  they  will  not  be  offended  ;  and  if  you  demand  a  poll  chaife  and  a  pair  of  horfes, 
the  coft  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  8cl.  in  fpite  of  a  h.avy  tax,  it  will  be  ready  to  carry 
you  whither  you  pleafe.  Are  no  political  conciufions  to  be  drawn  from  this  amazing 
contrafl  ?  It  proves  that  fuch  a  population  in  England  have  connexions  with  other 
places  to  the  amount  of  fupporting  fuch  houfcs.  The  friendly  clubs  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  vifits  of  friends  and  relations,  the  parties  of  pleafure,  the  refort  of  farmers,  the 
'ntercourfe  with  tne  capital  and  with  other  towns,  form  the  fupport  of  good  inns  ;  and 
n  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  not  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion ;  or  that  it  moves  by  means  of  lefs  wealth,  lefs  confumption,  and 
lefs  enjoyment.  In  this  journey  through  Languedoc,  I  have  paffed  an  incredible  num. 
ber  of  fplendid  bridges,  and  many  fuperb  cauleways.  But  this  only  proves  the  abfur- 
dity  and  oppreffion  of  government.  Bridges  that  cod  70  or  8o,oool.  and  immenfe 
caufeways  to  conneft  towns,  that  have  no  better  inns  than  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed, 
appear  to  be  grofs  abfurdities.  They  cannot  be  made  for  the  mere  ufe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, becaufe  one-fourth  of  the  expence  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  real  utility. 
They  are  therefore  objefts  of  public  magnificence,  and  confequently  for  the  eye  of 
travellers.  But  what  traveller,  with  his  perfon  finrounded  by  the  beggarly  filth  of  an 
inn,  and  with  all  his  fenfes  offended,  will  not  condemn  fuch  inconfiftencies,  and  will  not 

wifh  for  more  comfort  and  lefs  appearance  of  fplendour  ? 30  milos. 

The  5th.  To  St.  Martory  is  an  almofl;  uninterrupted  range  of  well  inclofed  and 
well  cultivated  country. — For  an  hundred  miles  part,  the  women  generally  without 
fhoes,  even  in  the  towns  ;  and  in  the  country  many  men  alfo. --The  heat  yeflerday 
and  to-day  as  intenfe  as  it  was  before  :  there  is  no  bearing  any  light  in  the  rooms ;  all 
muff  be  fhut  clofe,  or  none  are  tolerably  cool :  in  going  out  ot  a  light  room  into  a 
dark  one,  though  both  to  the  north,  there  is  a  very  fenfibl-  coolnefs  ;  and  out  of  a 
dark  one  into  a  roofed  balcony,  is  like  going  into  an  ovt-n.  I  have  been  advifed  every 
day  not  to  flir  till  four  o'clock.  From  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afti  rnoon,  the 
heat  makes  all  cxcrcifemofl:  uncomfortable  ;  and  the  flies  arc  a  curie  of  Egypt.  Give 
me  the  cold  and  fogs  of  tngland,  rather  than  inch  a  lieat,  fhould  it  be  lalting.  The 
natives,  however,  affert,  that  this  intenfuy  has  now  continued  as  long  as  it  commonly 
does,  namely,  four  or  five  days  ;  and  that  the  greatelt  par.  even  ot  the  hotted  months 
is  much  cooler  than  the  weather  is  at  prefent.—  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant, 
I  have  met  on  the  road  two  cabriolets  oidy,  and  three  milVr^!  le  things  like  old  Engliih 
one  horfe  chajies ;  not  one  gentleman  ;  though  many  merchants  as  they  call  theni- 
felves,  each  \\ith  two  or  three  cloak- bags  behind  him:  a  fcarcity  of  travellers  that  is 
amazing. 26  miles.  6  The 
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The  6th.  To  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  rejoining  my  friends,  and  not  difpleafeJ  to  have 
a  little  reft  in  the  cool  mountains,  after  fo  burning  a  ride. 28  miles. 

The  loth.  Finding  our  party  not  yet  ready  to  let  out  on  their  return  to  Paris,  I 
determined  to  make  ule  of  the  time  there  was  yet  to  fpare,  ten  or  eleven  days,  in  a 
tour  to  Bagnere  de  Bigorre,  to  Bayonnc,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  way  to  Bourdeaux, 
at  Auch.  This  being  fettled,  I  mounted  my  Englilh  mare,  and  look  my  la(t  leave  of 
Luchon. 28  miles. 

The  II.  Pais  a  convent  of  Bernardine  monks,  who  have  a  revenue  of  30,000  livres. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  vale,  watered  by  a  charming  chryltal  ilream,  and  fome  hills,  cover- 
ed with  oak,  flielter  it  behind. — Arrive  at  Bagnere,  which  contains  little  worthy  of 
notice,  but  it  is  much  frequented  by  company  on  account  of  its  waters.  To  the  val- 
ley of  Campan,  of  which  I  had  heard  great  things,  and  which  yet  much  furpaffed  my 
expectation.  It  is  quite  different  from  all  the  other  vales  I  have  feen  in  the  Pyrenees 
or  in  Catalonia.  The  features  and  the  arrangement  novel.  In  general  the  richly  cul- 
tivated Hopes  of  thofe  mountains  are  thickly  encloL^d  ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  open. 
The  vale  itfelf  is  a  flat  range  of  cultivation  and  watered  meadow,  fpread  thickly  with 
villages  and  fcattered  houfes.  The  eaftern  boundary  is  a  rough,  fteep,  and  rocky- 
mountain,  and  atfords  paiUirage  to  goats  and  flicep ;  a  contraft  to  the  wcliern,  which 
forms  the  fmgular  feature  of  the  fcene.  It  is  one  noble  flieet  of  corn  and  grafs  unen- 
clofed,  and  interfeded  only  by  lines  that  mark  the  divifion  of  properties,  or  the  chan- 
nels that  conduiil  water  from  the  higher  regions  for  irrigating  the  lower  ones ;  tlie 
whole  is  one  matchlefs  flope  of  the  richell  and  moft  luxuriant  vegetation.  Here  and 
there  are  fcattered  fomefmall  maffes  of  wood,  which  chance  has  grouped  with  wonder- 
ful happinefs  for  giving  variety  to  the  fcene.  The  feafon  of  the  year,  by  mixing  the 
rich  yellow  of  ripe  corn  whh  the  green  of  the  watered  meadows,  added  greatly  to  the 
colouring  of  the  landfcape,  which  is  upon  the  whole  the  moft  exquifite  for  form  and 
colour  that  my  eye  has  ever  been  regaled  with. —Take  the  road  to  Lourde,  where  is 
a  caftle  on  a  rock,  garrifoned  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  keeping  ftate  prifonei's,  fent  hi- 
ther by  lettres  de  cachet.  Seven  or  eight  are  known  to  be  here  at  prefent ;  thirty  have 
been  here  at  a  time;  and  many  for  life  — torn  by  the  relentlefs  hand  of  jealous  tyranny 
from  the  bofom  of  domeftic  comfort ;  from  wives,  children,  friends,  and  hurried  for 
crimes  unknov.n  to  thcmfclves — more  probably  for  virtues — to  languifh  in  this  detefted 
abode  of  mifery — and  die  of  defpair.  Oh,  liberty  !  liberty  ! — and  yet  this  is  the  mild- 
eft  government  of  any  confiderable  country  in  Europe,  our  own  excepted.  The 
difpenfations  of  Providence  feem  to  have  permitted  the  human  race  to  exift  only 
as  the  prey  of  tyrants,  as  it  has  made  pigeons  for  the  prey  of  hawks. 35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Pauls  a  confiderable  town,  that  has  a  parliament  and  a  hnen  manufac- 
ture ;  but  it  is  more  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Plenry  IV.  I  viewed  the 
caftle,  and  was  fhcwn,  as  all  travellers  are,  the  room  in  which  that  amiable  prince 
was  born,  and  the  cradle,  the  lliell  of  a  tortoife,  in  which  he  was  nurfed.  What  aa 
effeft  on  pofterity  have  great  and  diflinguiflied  talents  !  This  is  a  confiderable  town,  bu-t 
I  queftion  whether  any  thing  would  ever  carry  a  ftranger  to  it  but  its  poffelling  the  cra- 
dle of  a  favourite  character. 

Take  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  prefently  to  a  fcene  which  was  fo  new  to  me 
in  France,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  niy  own  eyes.  A  fucccffion  of  many  well-built, 
tight,  and  comfortable  farming  cottages,  .built  of  ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles ;  each 
having  its  little  garden,  enclofcd  by  dipt  thorn  edges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and  other 
fruit  trees,  fome  fine  oaks  fcattered  in  the  hedges,  and  young  trees  nurfed  up  with  fo 
much  care,  that  nothing  but  the  foftering  attention  of  the  owner  could  effecl  any  thing 
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like  it.  To  every  houfe  belongs  a  farm,  perfeftly  well  enclofed,  with  grafs  borders 
mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  corn  fields,  with  gates  to  pafs  from  one  enclofure  to 
another.  The  men  are  all  drefled  with  red  caps,  like  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
There  arc  fome  parts  of  England  (where  fmall  yeomen  (lill  remain)  that  refemble  this 
country  of  Bearne ;  but  we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to  what  I  have  feen  in  this 
ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Moneng.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors, 
without  the  farms  being  fo  fmall  as  To  occafion  a  vicious  and  miferable  population. 
An  air  of  neatnefs,  warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It  is  vifible  in  their 
new-built  houfes  and  ftables ;  in  their  little  gardens  ;  in  their  hedges ;  in  the  courts 
before  their  doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the  (ties  for  their  hogs. 
A  peafant  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happinefs  hang 
by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years  leafe.  We  are  now  in  Bearne,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
•cradle  of  Henrv  IV.  Do  they  inherit  thefe  blefFrngs  from  that  good  prince?  The  be- 
nignant genius  of  that  good  monarch  feems  to  reign  (till  over  the  country  j  each  pea- 
fant has  the  fowl  In  the  pot. 34  miles. 

The  1 2th.  The  agreeable  fcene  of  yefterday  continues  ;  many  fmall  properties,  and 
every  appearance  of  rural  happinefs.  Navareen  is  a  fmall  walled  and  fortified  town, 
confining  of  three  principal  ftreets,  which  crofs  at  right  angles,  with  a  fmall  fquare. 
"From  the  i-amparts  there  is  the  view  of  a  fine  country.  The  linen  fabric  fpreads  through 
it.  To  St.  Palais  the  country  is  moltly  inclofed,  and  much  of  it  with  thorn  hedges,  ad- 
mirably trained,  and  kept  neatly  clipped. 25  miles. 

The  14th.  Left  St. Palais,  and  took  a  guide  to  conduft  me  four  leagues  to  Anfpan. 
Fair  day,  and  the  place  crowded  with  farmers ;  I  faw  the  foup  prepared  for  what  we 
fliould  call  the  farmer's  ordinary.  There  was  a  mountain  of  fliced  bread,  the  colour 
of  which  was  not  inviting  ;  ample  provlfion  of  cabbage,  greafe,  and  water,  and  about 
■as  much  meat  for  fome  fcores  of  people,  as  half  a  dozen  Englifh  farmers  would  have 
eaten,  and  grumbled  at  their  hoft  for  fhort  commons. 26  miles.. 

The  15th.  Bayonne  Is  by  much  the  prettied  town  I  have  feen  in  France  ;  the  houfes 
are  not  only  well  built  of  (lone,  but  the  ftreets  are  wide,  and  there  are  many  openings 
which,  though  not  regular  fquares,  have  a  good  effeft.  The  river  is  broad,  and  many 
of  the  houfes  being  fronted  to  It,  the  view  of  them  from  the  bridge  is  fine.  The  pro- 
menade is  charming  ;  it  has  many  rows  .of  trees,  whofe  heads  join  and  form  a  (hade 
delicious  in  this  hot  climate.  In  the  evening,  it  was  thronged  with  well  dreffed  people 
ofbothfexes;  and  the  women,  through  all  the  country,  are  the  handfomeft  I  have 
feen  in  France.  In  coming  hither  from  Pau,  I  faw  what  is  very  rare  in  that  kingdom, 
clean  and  pretty  country  girls ;  in  mod  of  the  provinces,  hard  labour  deftroys  both 
perfon  and  complexion.  The  bloom  of  health  on  the  cheeks  of  a  well  drefled  country 
girl  is  not  the  word  feature  in  any  landfcape.  I  hired  a  chaloup  for  viewing  the  em- 
barkment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By  the  water  fpreading  itfelf  too  much,  the  har- 
bour was  injured  ;  and  government  to  contrad  it,  has  built  a  wall  on  the  north  bank  a 
mile  long,  and  another  on  the  fouth  {hore  of  half  in  length.  It  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  twelve  high,  from  the  top  of  the  bale  of  rough  ftone,  wliich  ex- 
tends twelve  or  fifteen  feet  more.  Towards  the  moiuh  of  the  harbour,  it  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  the  ftones  on  both  fides  crampt  together  with  irons.  They  are  now 
driving  piles  of  pine  fixteen  feet  deep,  for  the  foundation.  It  is  on  the  whole,  a  work 
of  great  expence,  magnificence,  and  utility. 

The  16th.  To  Dax  is  not  the  bcft  way  to  Auch,  but  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  the  famous 
wade  called  Les  Landes  de  Boordcaux,  of  which  I  had  long  heard  and  read  fo  much. 
I  was  informed,  that  by  this  route,  I  ftiould  pafs  through  more  than  twelve  leagues  of 
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them.  They  reach  almofl:  to  the  gates  of  Bayonne ;  but  broken  by  cultivated  fpots 
for  a  league  or  two.  Thefe  landes  are  fandy  trails  covered  with  pine  trees,  cut  regu- 
larly for  refin.  Hiftorians  report,  that  when  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain,  they 
applied  to  the  court  of  France  for  leave  to  fettle  on  and  cultivate  thefc  landes;  and  that 
the  court  was  much  condemned  for  refufing  them.  It  feems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  they  could  net  be  peopled  with  French  ;  and  therefore  ou^ht  rather  to 
be  given  to  Moors,  than  to  be  Ictt  wafte. — At  Dax,  there  is  a  remarkably  hot  fpring 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  fine  one,  bubbling  powerfully  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  large  bafon,  walled  in  ;  it  is  boiling  hot  ;  it  taftes  like  common  water,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  not  impregnated  with  any  mineral.  The  only  ufe  to  which  it  h 
applied  is  for  walhing  linen.  It  is  at  all  feafons  of  the  fame  heat,  and  in  the  fame  quan- 
tity.-^  27  miles. 

Ihe  i^'th.  Pafs  a  dilhift  of  fand  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fo  loofe  as  to  blow;  yet  it 
has  oaks  two  feet  in  diameter,  by  reafon  of  a  bottom  of  whice  adhefive  earth  like  marl. 
Pafs  three  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  might  be  applied  in  irrigation,  yet  no  ufe  made 
of  them.  I'he  Duke  de  Bouillon  has  vaft  poill-flions  in  thefe  lands.  A  Grand  Seigneur 
will  at  any  time,  and  in  any  country,  explain  the  reafon  of  improveable  land  being  left 
wafte. 29  miles. 

The  1 8ih.  As  dearnefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  feature  of  all  money  exchanges 
in  France,  it  is  but  candid  to  note  inftances  to  the  contrary.  At  Aire,  they  gave  me, 
at  (he  Croix  d'Or,  foup,  eels,  fweet-brcad,  and  green  peas,  a  pigeon,  a  chicken,  and 
veal  cutlets,  with  a  defert  ot  bifcuits,  peaches,  nedarines,  plums,  and  a  glafs  of  li- 
queur, with  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  all  for  /\.''f.  (2od.)  oats  for  my  mare  20/I  and  hay 
lo/I  At  the  fame  price  at  St.  Severe,  I  had  a  fupper  laft  ni^ht  not  interior  to  it. 
Every  thing  at  Aire  feemed  good  and  clean  ;  and  wiut  is  very  uncommon,  I  had  a 
parlour  to  eat  my  dinner  in,  and  was  attended  by  a  neat  well  dreffed  girl.  The  lafl 
two  hours  to  Aire  it  rained  fo  violently,  that  my  fdk  furtout  was  an  infufficient  de- 
fence; and  the  old  landlady  was  in  no  hade  to  give  me  fire  enough  to  be  dried. 
^^  miles. 

The  19th,  Pafs  Beek,  which  feems  a  flouridnng  little  place,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
building  of  new  houfes.     The  Clef  d'Or  is  a  large,  new,  and  good  inn. 

In  the  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  from  Bagncre  de  Luchon  to  Auch,  a  general 
obfervation  I  may  make  is,  that  the  vv'hole,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  inclofed  ;  and 
that  the  farm-houfes  are  every  where  fcattered,  inftead  of  being,  as  in  many  parts  of 
France,  colLftcd  in  towns.  I  have  feen  fcarcely  any  gentlemen's  country-feats  that 
feem  at  all  modern  ;  and  in  general,  they  are  thin  to  a  furprifing  degree.  I  have  not 
met  with  one  country  equipage,  nor  any  thing  like  a  gentleman  riding  to  fee  a  neigh- 
bour. Scarcely  a  gentleman  at  all.  At  Auch,  met  by  appointment  my  friends,  on  their 
return  to  Paris.  'Ihe  town  is  almoft  wiihout  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  is  fup- 
ported  chiefly  by  the  rents  of  the  country.  But  they  have  many  of  the  nobleffe  in  the 
province,  too  poor  to  live  here  ;  fome  indeed  fo  poor  that  they  plough  their  own  fields ; 
and  thele  may  pofiibly  be  much  more  cftimable  members  of  fociety  than  the  fools  and 
knaves  who  lauoh  at  them. 31  miles. 

The  ;ioth.  Pafs  Fleuran,  which  contains  many  good  houfes,  and  go  through  a 
populous  country  to  Leitour,  a  bifhoprick,  the  diocefan  of  which  we  left  at  Bag- 
nere  de  Luchon.  The  fituation  is  beautiful  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  of  hills, — — 
2c  miles. 

The22d.  By  Leyrac,  through  a  fine  country,  to  the  Garonne,  which  we  crofs  by 
a  ferry.     This  river  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  every  appearance  of  com- 
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merce,  A  large  barge  pafled  loaded  with  cages  of  poultry ;  of  fvich  confequence 
throughout  the  extent  of  this  navigation  is  the  confumption  of  the  great  city  of  Bour- 
deaux !  The  rich  vale  continues  to  Apen,  and  is  very  highly  cultivated  ;  but  has  not 
the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Leitour.  If  new  buildings  be  a  criterion  of  the  flourifliing 
ftate  of  a  place,  Agen  profpers.  The  bifliop  has  raifed  a  magnificent  palace,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  in  a  good  tafte ;  but  the  junction  with  the  wings  not  equally  happy. 

23  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale  to  Aguillon ;  much  hemp,  and 
every  woman  in  the  country  employed  on  it.  Many  neat  well-built  tarmhoufes  on 
fmall  properties,  and  all  the  country  very  populous.  View  the  chateau  of  the  Due 
d'Aguillon,  which,  being  in  the  town,  is  badly  fituated,  according  to  all  rural  ideas;  but 
a  town  is  ever  an  accompaniment  of  a  chateau  in  France,-  as  it  was  formerly  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe  ;  it  feems  to  have  refulted  from  a  feudal  arrangement,  that  the  Grand 
Seigneur  might  keep  his  flaves  the  nearer  to  his  call,  as  a  man  builds  his  ftables  near 
his  houfe.  This  edifice  is  a  confiderable  one,  built  by  the  prefent  duke  ;  begun  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  exiled  here  during  eight  years.  And,  thanks  to  that 
baniflmient,  the  building  went  on  nobly  ;  the  body  of  the  houfe  done,  and  the  detach- 
ed wings  almofl  finifhed.  But  as  foon  as  the  fentcnce  was  reverfed,  the  duke  went  to 
Paris,  and  has  not  been  here  fince,  confequently  all  now  (lands  (lili.  It  is  thus  that 
banilhment  alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  execute  what  the  Englilh  do  for  plea- 
fure — refide  upon  and  adorn  their  eftates.  There  is  one  magnificent  circumftance, 
namely,  an  elegant  and  fpacious  theatre  ;  it  fills  one  of  the  wings.  The  orcheftra  is 
for  twenty-four  muficians,  the  number  kept,  fed,  and  paid,  by  the  duke  when  here. 
This  elegant  and  agreeable  luxury,  which  falls  within  the  compafs  of  a  very  large  for- 
tune, is  known  in  every  country  in  Europe  except  England ;  the  poflfeflbrs  of  great 
eftates  here  preferring  horfes  and  dogs  very  much  before  any  entertainment  a  theatre 
can  yield.     To  Tonnance. 25  miles. 

The  24th.  Many  new  and  good  country  feats  of  gentlemen,  well  built,  and  fet  off 
•with  gardens,  plantations,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  effefts  of  the  wealth  of  Bourdeaux. 
Thefe  people,  like  other  Frenchmen,  eat  little  meat ;  in  the  town  of  Leyrac,  five  oxen 
only  are  killed  in  a  year ;  whereas  an  Englifh  town,  wiih  the  fame  population,  would 
confume  two  or  three  oxen  a  week.  A  noble  view  towards  Bourdeaux  for  many 
leagues,  the  river  appearing  in  four  or  five  places.  Reach  Langon,  and  drink  ot  its 
excellent  white  wine. 32  miles. 

The  25th.  Pafs  through  Barfac,  famous  alfo  for  its  wines.  They  are  now  plough- 
ing with  oxen  between  the  rows  of  the  vines,  the  operation  which  gave  TuU  the  idea 
of  horfe-hoeing  corn.  Great  population,  and  country  feats  all  the  way.  At  Caftres 
the  country  changes  to  an  uninterefting  flat.  Arrive  at  Bourdeaux,  through  a  conti- 
nued village. 30  miles. 

The  26.  Much  as  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  magnificence 
of  this  city,  they  greatly  furpaffed  my  expectations.  Paris  did  not  anfwer  at  all,  for 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  London  ;  but  we  mud  not  name  Liverpool  in  competition 
with  Bourdeaux.  The  grand  feature  here,  of  which  1  had  heard  moft,  anfwers  the 
leaft  ;  I  mean  the  quay,  which  is  refpedablc  only  for  length,  and  its  quantity  of  bufi- 
ncfs,  neither  of  which,  to  the  eye  of  a  flraiiger,  is  of  much  confequence,  if  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  row  of  houfes  is  regular,  but  without  either  magnificence  or  beauty.  It 
is  a  dirty,  floping,  muddy  fhorc  ;  parts  without  pavement,  incumbered  with  filth  and 
ftoncs;  barges  lie  here  for  loading  and  unloading  the  fhips,  which  cannot  approach  to 
v/hat  fliould  be  a  quay.     Here  is  all  the  dirt  and  difagrecable  circumftafices  of  trade, 
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U'ithoiit  the  order,  arrangement,  and  magnificence  of  a  quay.     Barcelona  is  unique  in 
this  refpeft.     When  I  prefunied  to  find  fault  with  the  buildings  on  the  river,  it  mufl 
not  be  i'uppofed  that  1  include  the  whole;  the  crcfcent  which  is  in  the  fame  line  is  bet- 
ter.    The  p/ncc  royale,  with  the  flatue  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  middle,  is  a  fine  opening, 
and  the  buildings  which  form  it  regular  and  handfome.     But  the  quarter  of  the  cbapeau 
rouge  is  truly  magnificent,  confiffing  of  noble  houfcs,  built,  like  the  refl  of  the  city, 
of  white  hewn  flone.     It  joins  the  chateau  tro?npctte,  which  occupies  near  half  a  mile 
of  the  fhore.     This  fort  is  bought  of  the  king,  by  a  company  of  fpeculators,  who  are 
now  pulling  it  down  with  an  intention  of  building  a  fine  fquare  and  many  new  flreets, 
to  the  amount  of  1800  houfes.     I  have  feen  a  dcfign  of  the  fquare  and  the  flreets,  and 
it  would,  if  executed,  be  one  of  the  mod  fplendid  additions  to  a  city  that  is  to  be  feen 
in  Europe.     This  great  work  ffands  ftill  at  prefcnt  through  a  fear  of  refumptions.     The 
theatre,  built  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far  the  mod  magnificent  in  France. 
I  have  feen  nothing  that  approaches  it.     The  building  is  infulated,  and  fills  up  a  ipace 
of  three  hundred  and  fix  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fixty-five,  one  end  being  the  princi- 
pal front,  containing  a  portico  the  whole  length  of  it,  of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian 
columns.     The  entrance  from  this  portico  is  by  a  noble  veflibule,  which  leads  not 
only  to  the  different  parts   of  the  theatre,  but  alfo   to  an  elegant   oval   concert-room, 
and  faloons  for  walking  and  refreflmients.     The  theatre  itfelf  is  of  a  vafl  fize  ;  in  fhape 
the  fegment  of  an  oval.     The  eftabhfhment  of  adlors,  adrefTes,  fingers,  dancers,  or- 
cheftra,  &c.  fpeaks   the  wealth  and   luxury  of  the  place.     I  have   been  affured,   that 
from   thirty  to  fifty   louis   a   night  have   been   paid  to   a  favourite  aftrefs  from  Paris. 
Larrive,  the  firft  tragic  a£tor  of  that  capital,  is  now  here,  at  500  livrcs  (2  il.  12s.  6d.) 
a  night,  with  two  benefits.     Dauberval,  the  dancer,  and  his   wife  (the   Mademoifelle 
Theodore  of  London)  are  retained  as  principal  ballet-mafter  and  firft  female  dancer,  at 
a  faiary  of  28,000  livres  (1225I.).     Pieces  are  performed  every  night,  Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted, as  every  where  in  France.     The   mode  of  living  that  takes  place  here  among 
merchants  is  highly   luxurious.     Their  houfes  and   eftablifhments  are  on   expenfive 
fcales.     Great  entertainments,  and  many  ferved  on   plate :  high  play  is  a  much  worfe 
thing;— and   the   fcandalous   chronicle  fpeaks  of  meixhants  keeping  the  dancing  and 
finging  girls   of  the  theatre  at  falaries  which  ought   to  import   no  good  to  their  cre- 
dit.    This  theatre,  which  does  fo  much   honour  to  the  pleafures  of  Bourdeaux,  was- 
raifed  at  the  expence  of  the  town,  and  cofl  270,000!.     The  new  tide  corn  mill,  erecl- 
ed  by  a  company,  is  very  well  worth  viewing.     A  large  canal  is  digged  and  formed  in 
mafonry  of  hewn  ftone,  the  walls  four  feet  thick,  leading  under  the  building  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels.     It  is  then  conduced  in  other  equally  well  form- 
ed canals  to  a  refervoir ;  and  when  the  tide  returns  it  gives  motion  to  the  wheels  attain. 
Three  of  thefe  canals  pafs  under  the  building  for  containing  twenty-four  pairs  of  (tones. 
Every   part   of  the  work  is  on  a  fcale  of  iblidity  and  duration,  admirably  executed. 
The  eftimate  of  the  expence  is  8,000,000  livres  (350,000!.);  but  I  know  not  how  to 
credit  fuch  a  fum.     How  far  the  ereftion   of  fteam  engines  to  do   the  fame  bunnefs 
would  have  been  found  a  cheaper  method,  I  fhall  not  enquire  ;  but  I  fl;ould  apprehend 
that  the  common  water-mills  on  the  Garonne,  which  ftart  without  fuch  enormous  ex- 
pences  for  their  power,  rnuft  in  the  common  courfe  of  events  ruin  this  company. 
The  new  houfes  that  are  building  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  mark,  too  clearly  to  be 
mifunderftood,  the  profperity  of  the   place.     The  Ikirts  arc  every  where  compofed  of 
new  ftreets;   with  ftill  newer  ones  marked  out,  and  partly  built.     Thefe  houfes  are  in 
general  final!,  or  on  a  middling  fcale,  for  inferior  tradefmen.     They  are  all  of  white 
ftone,  and  add,  as  they  are  finifhed,  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.     I  enquired  into 
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the  date  of  thefe  new  lli-eefs,  and  found  that  four  or  five  yev<rs  were  in  general  the  pe- 
riod :  that  is  to  fay,  lince  the  peace  ;  and  fi-om  the  colour  of  the  ilonc  of  thole  fcreets 
next  in  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  fpirit  of  building  vva";  at  a  fiop  during  the  war.  Since 
the  peace  they  have  gone  on  with  great  aclivity.  What  a  fatire  on  the  government  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  to  permit  in  one  the  prejudices  of  inanufatfurers  and  merchants,  and 
in  the  other  the  infidious  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry  the  two  nations  into 
wars  that  check  beneficial  works,  and  fpread  ruin  where  private  exertion  was  bufied  in 
deeds  of  profperity  !  The  rent  of  houfes  and  lodgings  riles  every  day ;  they  complaiii 
that  the  expences  of  living  have  increafed  in  ten  years  full  thirty  per  cent.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  clearer  proof  of  an  advance  in  profperity. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  England  being  a  fubjeft  too  interefting  not  to  demand  at- 
tention, we  made  theneceilary  enquiries.  Here  it  is  conhdered  as  a  wife  meafure,  that 
tends  equally  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

We  went  twfce  to  fee  Larrive  perform  his  two  capital  parts  of  the  Black  Prince  in 
Monf.  du  Beiioy's  Piere  le  Cruel,  and  Philoftete,  which  gave  niea  very  high  idea  of  the 
French  Theatre.  'J  he  inns  at  this  city  are  excellent;  the  hotel  d'Angleterre  and  the 
Prince  of  Afturias;  at  the  latter  we  found  every  accommodation  to  be  wiflied,  but  with 
an  inconfifience  that  cannot  he  too  much  condemned  :  we  had  very  eletiant  apartments, 
and  were  ferved  oti  plate,  yet  the  necefiary-houfe  the  f;mie  temple  ot  abomination  that 
is  to  be  met  in  a  dirty  village. 

The  28th.  Leave  Bourdeaux  ;  crofs  the  river  by  a  ferry,  which  employs  twenty-nine 
men  and  fifteen  boats,  and  lets  at  1 8, coo  livres  (787I.)  a  year.  The  view  of  the  Garonne 
is  very  fine,  appearing  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  ;  and  the  number  of 
large  fhips  lying  in  it,  makes  it,  I  fuppofe,  the  richeft  water  view  that  France  has  to  boaft. 
Hence  to  the  Dordonne,  a  noble  river,  though  much  inferior  to  the  Garonne  ;  the  ferry 
lets  at  6000  livres-     Reach  Cavignac. — — 20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Barbefieux,  fituated  in  ?  beautiful  country,  finely  diverfified  and 
•wooded  ;  the  marquifate,  of  which,  with  the  chateau,  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucald,  whoin  we  met  here  ;  he  inherits  this  eflate  from  the  famous  Louvois,  the  mi- 
nifter  of  Louis  XIV.  In  thefe  thirty-feven  miles  of  countr)',  lying  between  the  great 
rivers  Garonne,  Dordonne,  and  Charente,  and  confequently  in  one  of  the  befl:  parts  of 
France  for  markets,  the  quantity  of  wafte  land  is  furprifing  ;  it  is  indeed  the  predomi- 
nant feature.  Much  of  thefe  v/ailes  belonged  to  the  Prince  de  Soubife,  who  would  not 
fell  any  part  of  them.  Thus  it  is  whenever  you  flumble  on  a  Grand  Seigneur,  even  one 
who  was  worth  millions,  you  arefure  to  find  his  property  a  defert.  The  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon's and  this  Prince's  are  two  of  the  greatell  properties  in  France  ;  and  all  the  figns  I 
have  yet  feen  of  their  greatnefs,  are  waftes,  landes,  deferts,  fern,  ling — Go  to  their  re- 
fidence,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  you  would  probably  find  them  in  the  midlt  of  a  forcll:, 
very  well  peopled  with  deer,  wild  boars,  and  wolves.  Oh  !  it  I  were  the  Icgiflator  of 
France  for  a  day,  I  would  make  fuch  great  lords  Ikip  *  !  We  iupped  with  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  :  the  provincial  aflembly  of  Saintonge  is  foon  to  meet,  and  this 
nobleman,  being  the  prefidcnt,  is  waiting  for  their  affembling. 

The  30th.  Through  a  chalk  country,  well  wooded,  though  without  inclofuresj  to 
Angouleme  ;  the  approach  to  that  town  is  fine;  the  country  around  being  beautiful 
with  the  fine  river  Charente,  here  navigable,  flowing  through  it. — — 25  miles. 

The  3ifl:.  Quitting  Angouleme,  pafs  through  a  country  almolt  covered  with  vines, 
and  acrofs  a  noble  wood  belonging  to  the  Duchefs  d'Anville,  mother  of  the  Duke  de  la 

•  I  can  afTure  the  reader  thai  thefe  fentiments  were  thefe  of  the  moment  ;  the  cvi-ntR  that  have  taken  place- 
almoR  induced  mc  to  flrike  many  fiicb  pafTages  cut,  but  it  is  fairer  tu  all  pailies  to  leave  them. 

Rochefoucauld, 
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Rochefoucauld,  to  Verteul,  a  chateau  of  the  fame  h'dy,  built  in  1459,  where  we  found 
every  thing  that  travellers  could  with  in  a  hofpitable  iri;m(ion.  The  Emj^ror  Charles 
V.  was  entertained  licre  by  Anne  de  Polignac,  widow  of  Francis  II.  Count  de  Ju  lioche- 
foucauld,  and  that  Piince,  faid  aloud  "  fi\ivoirJamciis  eie  en  ma'ifon  qui  fcntit  mieux  fa 
grande  i>erlu  botinctcte  isf  fcigncurie  que  cella  la." — It  is  cxcellenily  kept ;  in  thorough 
repair,  fully  furnilhed,  and  all  in  order,  wliich  merits  praile,  confidcring  that  the  family 
rarely  are  here  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  a  year,  having  many  other  and  more  colifi- 
derable  feats  in  diflerent  pans  of  the  kingdom.  If  this  jufl  attention  to  the  interefts  of 
poflerity  were  more  general,  we  fliould  not  fee  the  melancholy  fpeftacle  of  ruined  cha- 
teaus  in  fo  many  parts  of  France.  In  the  gallery  is  a  range  of  portraits  from  the  tenth 
century  ;  by  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  thiseftate  came  by  a  Mademoifelle  la  Roche- 
foucauld, in  1 470.  The  park,  woods,  and  river  Charente  here  are  hue  :  the  lafi:  abounds 
greatly  in  carp,  tench,  and  perch.  It  is  at  any  time  eafy  to  get  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred brace  of  filli  that  weigh  from  three  to  ten  pound  each  :  we  had  a  brace  of  carp  for 
fupper,  the  fweetclt  without  exception,  I  ever  tailed.  If  I  pitched  my  tent  in  France,  I 
fhould  choofe  it  to  be  by  a  river  that  gave  fuch  fifh.  Nothing  provokes  onefo  much  in  a 
country  refidence  as  a  lake,  a  river,  or  the  fea  within  view  of  the  windows,  and  a  dinner 
everyday  without  fifli,  which  is  fo  common  in  England. 27  miles. 

September  ifh  Pafs  Caudec,  Ruffec,  Maifons-Blanches,  and  Chaunay.  At  the 
firll  of  thefc  places,  view  a  very  fine  flour-mill  built  by  the  late  Count  de  Broglio,  bro- 
ther of  the  MarechaJ  de  Broglio,  one  of  the  ablelL  and  mod  adive  officers  in  the  French 
fervice.  In  his  private  capacity,  his  undertakings  were  of  a  national  kind  ;  this  mill,  an 
iron  forge,  and  the  projeft  of  a  navigation,  proved  that  he  had  a  difpofition  for  every 
exertion  that  could,  according  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times,  benefit  his  country  \ 
that  is  to  fay,  in  every  way  except  the  one  in  which  it  would  have  been  effeftive — prac- 
tical agriculture.  This  day's  journey  has  been,  with  fome  exceptions,  through  a  poor, 
dull,  and  difagreeable  countr)-. 35  miles. 

The  2d.  Poitou,  from  what  I  fee  of  it,  is  an  unimproved,  poor,  and  ugly  country. 
It  feems  to  want  communication,  demand,  and  adivity  of  all  kinds  ;  nor  does  it,  on  an 
average,  yield  the  half  of  what  it  might.  The  lower  part  of  the  province  is  much 
richer  and  better.  Arrive  at  Poitiers,  which  is  one  of  the  worft  built  towns  I  have  feen 
in  France  ;  very  large  and  irregular,  and  containing  fcarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice, 
except  the  cathedral,  which  is  well  built,  and  very  well  kept.  The  finefl  thing  by  far  in 
the  town  is  the  promenade,  which  is  the  mod  extenfive  I  have  feen  ;  it  occupies  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  ground,  with  gravelled  walks,  &c.  excellently  kept. 12  miles. 

The  3d.  A  white  chalky  country  to  Chateaurault,  open,  and  thinly  peopled,  though 
not  without  country- feats.  That  town  has  fome  aniination,  by  reafon  of  its  navigable 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Loire.  There  is  a  confiderable  cutlery  manufafture  :  we 
were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  our  apartment  was  full  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  ma- 
nufacturers, each  with  her  box  of  knives,  fciflars,  toys,  &c.  and  with  fo  much  civil  fo- 
licitude  to  have  fomething  bought,  that  had  we  wanted  nothing  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  to  !et  fo  much  urgency  prove  vain.  It  is  remarkable,  as  the  fabrics  made  here 
are  cheap,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  divifion  of  labour  in  this  manufafture  ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  diflinft  and  unconnedled  workmen,  who  go  through  every  branch  on  their 
own  account,  and  without  affiftance,  except  from  their  families. 25  miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  a  better  country,  with  many  chateaus,  to  Les  Ormes,  where  we  flopt 
to  fee  the  feat  built  by  the  late  Count  de  Voyer  d'Argenfon.  This  chateau  is  a  large 
handfome  edifice  of  (tone,  with  two  very  confiderable  wings  for  offices  and  ftrangers* 
stpartments  :  the  entrance  is  into  a  neat  veltibule,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  faloon,  a 
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circular  marble  room,  extremely  elegant  and  well  furniflied  :  in  the  drawing  room  are 
paintings  of  the  four  French  viftories  of  the  war  of  1744  :  in  every  apartment  there  is 
a  {trong  difpofuion  toEnglifli  furniture  and  modes.  This  pleafing  refidence  belongs  at 
prefent  to  the  Count  d'Argenfon.  The  late  Count  who  built  it  formed  with  the  pre- 
fent  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  England,  the  fcheme  of  a  very  agreeable  party.  The  Duke 
was  to  go  over  with  his  hoifes  and  pack  of  fox  hounds,  and  live  here  for  fome  months, 
with  a  number  of  friends.  It  originated  in  the  propofal  to  hunt  French  wolves  with 
Englifli  fox-dogs.  Nothing  could  be  better  planned  than  the  fcheme,  for  I,es  Ormes  is 
large  enough  to  have  contained  a  numerous  party  ;  but  the  Count's  death  deftroyed  the 
plan.  This  is  a  fort  of  intercourfe  between  the  nobility  of  two  kingdoms,  which  I  atn 
furprifed  does  not  take  place  fomctimes  ;  it  would  vary  the  common  fcenes  of  life  very 
agreeably,  and  be  produftive  of  fome  of  the  advantages  of  travelling  in  the  molt  eligible 
way. 23  miles. 

The  5th.  Through  a  dead  flat  and  unpleafant  country,  but  on  the  fined:  road  I  have 
fccn  in  PVance — nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  any  fliould  be  finer  ;  not  arifing  from  great 
exertions,  as  in  Languedoc,  but  from  being  laid  flat  with  admirable  materials.  Chateaus 
are  fcattered  every  where  in  this  part  of  Touraine;  but  form  houfes  and  cottages  thin, 
till  you  come  in  fight  of  the  Loire,  the  banks  of  which  feem  one  continued  village.  The 
vale  through  which  that  river  flows,  may  be  three  miles  over  j  a  dead  level  of  burnt  ruf- 
fet  meadow. 

The  entrance  of  Tours  is  truly  magnificent,  by  a  new  flreet  of  large  houfes,  built  of 
hewn  wh":e  flone,  with  regular  fronts.  This  fine  flreet,  which  is  wide,  and  with  foot  pave- 
ments on  each  fide,  is  cut  in  a  ftrait  line  through  the  whole  city  to  the  new  bridge,  of 
fifteen  flat  arches,  each  of  fevcnty-five  feet  fpan.  It  is  altogether  a  noble  exertion  for  the 
decoration  of  a  provincial  town.  Some  houfes  remain  yet  to  be  built,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  done  ;  fome  reverend  fathers  are  faiisfied  with  their  old  habitations,  and  do 
not  choofe  the  expence  of  filling  up  the  elegant  defign  of  the  Tours  projeftors  ;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  unrooflied  if  they  will  not  comply,  for  fronts  without  houfes  be- 
hind them  have  a  ridiculous  appearance.  From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  there  is  an 
extenfive  view  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  but  the  Loire,  lor  fo  confiderable  a  river,  and 
for  being  boafl:ed  as  the  moll  beautiful  in  Europe,  exhibits  fuch  a  breadth  of  flioals  and 
lands  as  to  be  almoil  fubverfive  of  beauty.  In  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace  of  Louis 
XI.  Les  Pleflis  Ics  Tours,  arc  three  pictures  which  deferve  the  traveller's  notice  ;  a  holy 
family,  St.  Catharine,  and  the  daughter  of  tierod }  they  feem  to  be  of  the  beft  age  of 
Italian  art.  There  is  a  very  fine  promenade  here  ;  long  and  admirably  fliaded  by  four 
rows  of  noble  and  lofty  elms,  v.  hich  for  fhelter  againfl;  a  burning  fun  can  have  no  fu- 
perior  ;  parallel  with  it  is  another  on  the  rampart  of  the  old  walls,  which  looks  down 
on  the  adjacent  gardens  ;  but  thefe  walks,  ol  which  the  inhabitants  have  long  boafted, 
arc  at  prelent  objects  of  melancholy  ;  the  corporation  has  offered  the  trees  to  falc,  and 
I  v/as  alTurcd  they  would  be  cut  down  the  enluing  winter.  —  One  would  not  wonder  at 
an  Englifh  corporation  facrificing  the  ladies'  walk  for  plenty  of  turtle,  vcnifon,  and 
madeira  ;   but  that  a  P'rench  one  fliould  have  fo  little  gallantry,  is  inexcufable. 

The  9th.  The  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  having  a  feverifh  complaint  when  he  ar- 
rived here,  which  prevented  our  proceeding  on  the  journey,  it  became  the  fecond  day  a 
confirmed  fever  ;  the  bcfl:  phyfician  of  the  place  was  called  in,  whofe  condudt  I  liked 
much,  ior  he  had  rccourfe  to  very  little  phyfick,  but  much  attention  to  keep  his  apart- 
ment ccol  and  airy  ;  and  fcemcd  to  have  great  confidence  in  leaving  nature  to  throw  off" 
•the  malady  that  oppreflcd  her.  Who  is  it  that  fays  there  is  a  great  diilercnce  between  a 
■good  phyfician  and  a  bad  one ;  yet  very  little  between  a  good  one  and  none  at  all  ? 
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Among  other  excurfions,'!  took  a  ride  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  towards  Saumur 
and  found  the  country  the  fame  as  near  Tours ;  but  the  chateaus  not  fo  numerous  or 
good.     Where  the  chalk  hills  advance  perpendicularly  towards  the  river,  they  prefent 
a  moft  fingular  fpedacle  of  uncommon  habitations  j  for  a  great  number  of  houfes  are 
cut  out  of  the  white  rock,  fronted  with  mafonry,  and  holes  cut  above  for  chimnies 
fo  that  you  fometimes  know  not  where  the  houfe  is  from  which  you  fee  the  fmoke 
iffuing.     Thefe  cavern-houfes  are  in  fonie  places  in  tiers  one  above  another.     Some 
with  little  fcraps  of  gardens  have  a  pretty  eflecl:.     In  general,  the  proprietors  occupy 
them  ;  but  many  are  let  at  lo,  12,  and  15  livres  a  year.     The  people  I  talked  with 
feemed  well  fatisfied  with  their  habitations,  as  good  and  comfortable  :  a  proof  of  the 
drynefs  of  the  climate.     In  England  the  rheumatifm  would  be  the  chief  inhabitant. 
Walked  to  the  Benediftine  convent  of  Marraoutier,'of  which  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan* 
at  prefent  here,  is  abbot.  * 

The  loth.  Nature,  or  the  Tours  dodor,  having  recovered  the  Count,  we  fet  for- 
ward  on  our  journey.  The  road  to  Chanteloup  is  mad«  on  an  embankment,  that  fe- 
cures  a  large  level  trad  from  floods.  The  country  more  uninterefting  than  I  could 
have  thought  it  poffible  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river.— View  Chanteloup,  the  mag. 
ficent  feat  of  the  late  Duke  de  Choifeul.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  at  fonie 
diftance  from  the  Loire,  which  in  winter,  or  after  great  floods,  is  a  fine  objefl:,  but 
at  prefent  is  fcarcely  feen.  The  ground-floor  in  front  confifls  of  feven  rooms':  the 
dining-room  of  about  thirty  by  twenty,  and  the  drawing-room  thirty  by  thirty-three  • 
the  library  is  feventy-two  by  twenty,  fitted  up  by  the  prefent  pofTeflfor,  the  Duke  de 

Pcnthievre,    with    very    beautiful   tapeflry   from    the  Gobelins. In   the  pleafure- 

ground,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  very  extenfive  profped,  is  a  Chinefe  pagoda,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  built  by  the  duke,  in  commemoration  of  the  ferfons 
who  vifited  him  in  his  exile.     On  the  walls  of  the  firft  room  in  it  their  names  are  en- 
graven on  marble  tablets.     The  number  and  rank  of  the  perfons  do  honour  to  the 
duke  and  to  themfelves.     The  idea  was  a  happy  one.     The  forett  yoi;  look  down  on 
from  this  building  is  very  extenfive  ;  they  fay  eleven  leagues  acrofs  :  ridings  are  cut 
pointing  to  the  pagoda ;  and  when  the  duke  was  alive,  thefe  glades  had  the  mifchie- 
vous  animation  of  a  vafl:  hunt,  fupported  fo  liberally  as  to  ruin  the  mafter  of  it    and 
transferred  the  property  of  this  noble  eftate  and  refidence  from  his  family  to  the  lafl 
hands  I  fliould  wifh  to  fee  it  in— a  prince  of  the  blood.     Great  lords  love  too  much  an 
environ  of  forefts,  boars,  and   huntfmen,  inflead  of  marking  their  refidence  by  the 
accompaniment  of  neat  and  well  cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages,  and  happy  peafants. 
In  fuch  a  method  of  fliewing  their  magnificence,  rearing  forefls,  gilding  domes,  or 
bidding  afpiring    columns  rife,  might  be  wanted ;  but   they   would   have,  inftead  of 
them,  ereiilions  of  comfort,  eftablifliments  of  eafe,  and  plantations  of  felicity :  and 
their  harvefl,  inftead   of  the  flefh  of  boars,  would  be  in  the  voice  of  cheerful  grati- 
tude—they would  fee  public   profperity  flourifh  on  its  beft  bafis  of  private   happinefs.  ' 
—  Asa  farmer,  there  is  one  feature  which  (hews  the  Duke  de  Choifeul  had  fome  merit: 
he  built  a  noble  cow-houfe  ;  a  platform  leads  along  the  middle,  between  two  rows  of 
mangers,  with  flails  for  feventy-two,  and  another  apartment,  not  fo  large,  for  others 
and  for  calves.     He  imported  one  hundred  and  twenty  very  fine  Swifs  cows,  and  vifi- 
ted them  with  his  company  every  day,  as  they  were  kept  conffantly  tied  up.     To  this 
I  may  add  the  befl  built  fheep-houfe  I  have  feen  in  France  :  and  I  thought  I  faw  from 
the  pagoda  part  of  the  farm  better  laid  out  and  ploughed  than  common  in  the  country 
fo  that  he  probably  imported  fome  ploughmen. — This  has  merit  in  it;  but  it  was  all 
the  merit  of  banifhment.     Chanteloup  would  neither  have  been  built,  nor  decorated, 
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nor  furnifiied,  if  the  duke  had  not  been  exiled.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  Duke 
d'Aguillon.  Thefe  miniders  would  have  abominated  the  country,  inftead  of  rearing 
fuch  edifices,  or  forming  fuch  eflablilhments,  if  they  had  not  both  been  fent  from  Ver- 
failles.     View  the  manufafture  of  fteel  at  Amboife,  eRabliflied  by  the  Duke  de  Choi- 

feul.     Vineyards  the  chief  feature  of  agriculture. 37  miles. 

The  nth.     To  Blois,  an  old  town,  prettily   fituated  on   the  Loire,  with  a  good 
ftone  bridge  of  eleven  arches.     We  viewed  the  caftle,  for  the  hiflorical  monument  it 
affords  that  has  rendered  it  fo  famous.      They  fhew  the  room  where  the  council  aflem- 
bled,  and  the  chimney  in  it  before  which  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  (landing  when  the 
king's  page  came  to  demand  hisprefence  in  the  royal  clofet :  the  door  he  was  entering 
when  ftabbed  :  the  tapeftry  he  was  in  the  ad  of  turning  afide  :  the  tower  where  his 
brother"  the  cardinal  fuffered ;  with  a  hole  in  the  floor  into  the  dungeon  of  Louis  XL 
of  which  the  guide  tells  many  horrible  ftories,  in  the  fame  tone,  from  having  told 
them  fo  often,  in  which  the  fellow  in  Weflminfter  Abbey  gives  his  monotonous  hif- 
tory  of  the  tombs.     The  beft  circumftance  attending  the  view  of  the  fpots,  or  the  walls, 
within  which  great,  daring,  or  important  actions  have  been  performed,  is  the  impref- 
fion  they  make  on  the  mind,  or  rather  on  the  heart  of  the  fpedator,  for  it  is  an  emo- 
tion of  feeling,  rather  than  an  effort  of  reflection.     The  murders,  or  political  execu- 
tions perpetrated  in  this  caftle,  though  not  uninterefting,  were  inflicted  on,  and  cau- 
fed  by  men  who  command  neither  our  love,  nor  our  veneration.     The  character  of 
the  period,  and   of  the  men   that  figured  in  it,  were  alike  difgufl:ing.     Bigotry  and 
ambition,  equally  dark,  infidious,  and  bloody,  allow  no  feelings  of  regret.     Quit  the 
Loire,  and  pafs  to  Chambord.     '1  he  quantity  of  vines  is  great ;   they  have  them  very 
flourifliing  on  a  flat  poor  blowing  fand.     How  well  fatisfied  would  my  friend  Le  Blanc 
be  if  hk  pooreft  fands  at  Cavenham  gave  him  a  hundred  dozen  of  good  vv'ine  per  acre 
per  annum  !     See  at  one  coup  d'ail  two  thoufand  acres  of  them.     View  the  royal  cha» 
teau  of  Chambord,  built  by  that  magnificent  prince  Francis  L  and  inhabited  by  the  late 
Marechal  de  Saxe.     I  had  heard  much  of  this  caftle,  and  it  more  than  anfwered  my 
expectation.     It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  fplendour  of  that  prince.     Comparing  the 
centuries,  and  the  revenues  of  Louis  XIV.  and, Francis  I.  I  prefer  Chambord  infinitely 
to  Verfailles.     The  apartments  are  large,  numerous,  and  vfell  contrived.     I  admired 
the  ftone  (lair-cafe  in   the  centre  of  the   houfe,  which,  being  in  a  double  fpiral  line, 
contains  two  difl:in£t  fl:air-cafes,  one  above  another,  by  which  means  people  are  going 
up  and  down  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  each  other.     The  four  apartments  in 
_the  attic,  with  arched  (lone  roofs,  were  in  no  mean  tafle.     One  of  thefe  Count  Saxe 
tCirned  into  a  neat  well  contrived  theatre.     We  were  Ihewn  the  apartment  vi'hich  that 
great  foldier  occupied,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died.     Whether  in  his  bed  or  not 
is  yet  a  problem  for  anecdote  hunters  to  folve.     A  report  not  uncommon  in  France 
was,  that  he  was  run  through  the  heart  in  a  duel  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  came 
JO  Chambord  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  king 
(Louis  XV.),  who  had  fuch   a  friendfhip  for  the  marechal,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  driven  the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom.     There  are  feveral  apartments  moderni;ced, 
aither  for  the  marechal  or  for  the  governors  that  have  refided  here  fince.     In  one  there 
is  a  fine  pifture  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horfeback.     Near  the  ca(lb  are  the  barracks  for 
the  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred  horfe.  Formed  by  IVIarechal  de  Saxe,  and  which  Louis 
XV.  gave  him,  by  appointing  them  to.  ganifon  Chambord  while  their  colonel  made  it 
his  refidence.     He  lived  here  in  great  fplendour,  and  highly  refpcdted  by  his  fovereign, 
and  the  whole  kingdom.  — The  fituation  of  the  cattle  is  bad  ;  it  is  low,  and  without 
the  Icafl  profpeft  that  is  interelling  j  indeed  the  whole  country  is  fo  flat  that  a  high- 
ground 
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grouncf  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  it.  From  the  battlements  we  faw  the  environs,  of 
vhich  the  park  or  foreft  forms  three-fourths  ;  it  contains  within  a  wall  about  twenty 
thoufand  arpents,  and  abounds  v;ith  ail  forts  of  game  to  a  degree  of  profufion.  Great 
tracks  of  this  park  are  wafte  or  under  heath,  &c.  or  at  lead  a  very  imperfcfi:  cultiva- 
tion ;  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  the  King  of  France  ever  formed  the  idea  of 
eltabHfliing  one  complete  and  perfedH  farm  under  the  turnip  culture  of  EnHand,  here 
is  the  place  for  it.  Let  him  aflign  the  chateau  for  the  refidence  of  the  direQor  and  ail 
his  attendants  ;  and  the  barracks,  which  are  now  applied  to  no  ufe  whatever,  for  ftalls 
for  cattle,  and  the  profits  of  the  wood  would  be  fufficient  to  Itock  and  fupport  the 
whole  undertaking.  What  comparifon  between  the  utility  of  fuch  an  eftablilhment, 
and  that  of  a  much  greater  expence  applied  here  at  prefent  for  fupporting  a  wretched 
haras  (ftud'i,  which  has  not  a  tendency  but  to  mifchief!  I  may  recommend  fuch 
agricultural  eftabliflimeuts,  but  they  never  were  made  in  any  country,  and  never  will 
be,  till  mankind  are  governed  on  principles  abfolutely  contrary  to  thofe  which  prevail 
at  prefent — until  fomething  more  bethought  requifite  for  a  national  hufbandry  than  aca- 
demies and  memoirs. 35  miles. 

The  I  2th.  In  two  miles  from  the  park  wall  regain  the  high  road  on  the  Loire.  la 
difcourfe  with  a  vigneron,  we  were  informed  that  it  froze  this  morning  hard  enough 
to  damage  the  vines;  and  I  may  obferve,  that  for  four  or  five  days  paft  the  weather 
has  been  conllantly  clear,  with  a  bright  fun,  and  fo  cold  a  north-eaft  wind  as  to  refem- 
blemuch  our  cold  clear  weather  in  England  in  April ;  we  have  all  our  great  coats  on 
the  whole  day.  Dine  at  Clarey,  and  view  the  monument  of  that  able  but  bloody  tv- 
rant  Louis  XI.  in  white  marble ;  he  is  reprefented  in  a  kneeling  poflure,  praying  fo'r- 
givenefs,  I  fuppofe,  which  doubdeis  was  promifed  him  by  his  priefts  for  his  bafenefies 

and  his  murders.     Reach  Orleans 30  miles. 

.  The  1 3th.  Here  my  companions  wanting  to  return  as  foon  as  poffible  to  Paris, 
took  the  direfl:  road  thither ;  but,  having  travelled  it  before,  I  preferred  that  by  Peti- 
vier  in  the  way  to  Fontainbleau.  One  motive  for  my  taking  this  road  was  its  palling 
by  Denainvilliers,  the  feat  of  the  late  celebrated  Monf.  du  Hamel,  where  he  made 
thofe  experiments  in  agriculture  which  he  has  recited  in  many  of  his  works.  At  Peti- 
vier  I  wasjuft  by  it  and  walked  thither  for  the  pleafure  of  viewing  grounds  I  had  read 
of  fo  often,  confidering  them  with  a  fort  of  claffic  reverence.  His  homnie  d' affaire, 
who  condufled  the  farm  being  dead,  I  could  not  get  many  particulars  to  be  depended 
upon.  Monf.  Fougeroux,  the  prefent  poifelfor,  was  not  at  home,  or  I  fhould  doubt- 
lefs  have  had  all  the  information  I  wiflied.  I  examined  the  foil,  a  principal  point  in 
all  experiments,  when  conclufions  are  to  be  drawn  from  them  ;  and  I  took  alfo  notes 
of  the  common  hufbandry.  Learning  from  the  labourer  who  attended  me  that  the 
drill-ploughs,  &c.  were  yet  in  being,  on  a  loft  in  one  of  the  offices,  I  viewed  them 
with  pleafure,  and  found  them,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  very  accurately  reprefented 
in  the  plates  which  their  ingenious  author  has  given.  I  was  glad  to  find  them  laid  up  ^ 
in  a  place  out  of  common  traffic,  where  they  may  remain  fafe  till  fome  other  farming 
traveller,  as  enthufiaftic  as  myfelf,  may  view  the  venerable  remains  of  a  ufeful  ge- 
nius. Here  is  a  ftove  and  bath  for  drying  wheat,  which  he  has  defcribed  alfo.  In  an 
inclofure  behind  the  houfe  is  a  plantation  of  various  curious  exotic  trees,  finely  grown, 
alfo  feveral  rows  of  afh,  elm,  and  poplar  along  the  roads,  near  the  chateau,  all  planted 
by  Monf.  du  Hamel.  It  gave  me  ffill  greater  pleafure  to  find  that  Denainvilliers  is  not  an 
inconfiderable  eflate.  The  lands  extenfive  ;  the  chateau  refpeftable ;  with  offices, 
gardens,  &c.  that  prove  it  the  refidence  of  a  man  of  fortune  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  this  indefatigable  author,  however  he  might  have  failed  in  fome  of  his  purfuits, 
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met  with  that  reward  from  his  court  which  did  it  credit  to  beflow ;  and  that  he  was 
not,  like  others,  left  in  obfcurity  to  the  fimple  rewards  which  ingenuity  can  confer  on 
itfelf.  Four  miles  before  Maliherbs  a  fine  plantation  of  a  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  the 
road  begins,  formed  by  Monf,  de  Malflierbs,  and  is  a  flriking  inftance  of  attention  to 
the  decorating  of  an  open  country.  More  than  two  miles  of  them  are  mulberries. 
They  join  his  other  noble  plantations  at  Malfherbs,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  the 
nioft  curious  trees  that  have  been  introduced  in  France. 36  miles. 

The  14th.  After  paiFmg  three  miles  through  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau,  arrive  at 
that  town,  and  view  the  royal  palace,  which  has  been  fo  repeatedly  added  to  by  feveral 
kings,  that  the  {hare  of  Francis  I.  its  original  founder,  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  He 
does  not  appear  to  fuch  advantage  as  at  Chambord.  This  has  been  a  favourite  with  the 
Bourbons,  from  there  having  been  fo  many  Nimrods  of  that  family.  Of  the  apart- 
ments which  are  (hewn  here,  the  King's,  the  Queen's,  Monfieur's,  and  Madame's, 
are  the  chief.  Gilding  feems  the  prevalent  decoration :  but  in  the  queen's  cabinet  it  is 
well  and  elegantly  employed.  The  painting  of  that  delicious  little  room  is  exquifite  ; 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  extremity  of  ornament  that  is  here  with  tafte  beftowed. 
The  tapeftries  of  Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins  are  feen  in  this  palace  to  great  advantage. 
I  liked  to  fee  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.  preferved  in  its  ancient  ftate,  even  to  the  andirons 
in  the  chimney,  which  are  thofe  that  ierved  that  monarch.  The  gardens  are  nothing  ; 
and  the  great  canal,  as  it  is  called,  not  to  be  compared  with  that  at  Chantilly.  In  the 
pond  that  joins  the  palace  are  carp  as  large  and  as  tame  as  the  Prince  of  Conde's. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fontainbleau  thinks  that  royal  palaces  fhould  not  be  feen 
for  nothing  ;  he  made  me  pay  i  o  livres  for  a  dinner,  which  would  have  cofl:  me  not 

more  than  half  the  money  at  the  Itar  and  garter  at  Richmond.     Reach  Meulan. 

34  miles. 

The  15th.  Crofs,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  royal  oak  forefl;  of  Senar. — 
About  Montgeron,  all  open  fields,  which  produce  corn  and  partridges  to  eat  it,  for 
the  number  is  enormous.  There  is  on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds  on  every  two  acres, 
befides  favourite  fpots,  where  they  abound  much  more.  At  St.  George  the  Seine 
is  a  much  more  beautiful  river  than  the  Loire.  Enter  Paris  once  more,  with  the 
fame  obfervation  I  made  before,  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  motion  on  the 
roads  around  it  that  there  is  around  London.  To  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld.—— 
20  miles. 

The  16th.     Accompanied  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Liancourt. 38 

miles. 

I  went  thither  on  a  vifit  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  the  whole  family  contributed 
fo  generally  to  render  the  place  in  every  refpefl:  agreeable,  that  I  (laid  more  than 
three  weeks.  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chateau  is  a  range  of  hill  that  was  chiefly 
a  neglefted  wafte :  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  has  lately  converted  this  into  a  plantation, 
with  wihding  walks,  benches,  and  covered  feats,  in  the  Englifli  (tile  of  gardening. 
The  fituation  is  very  fortunate.  Thefe  ornamented  paths  follow  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  views  they  command  are  every 
where  pleafing,  and  in  fome  places  great.  Nearer  to  the  chateau  the  Duchefs  of  Li- 
ancourt has  built  a  menagerie  and  dairy  in  a  pleafing  tafle.  The  cabinet  and  ante-room 
are  very  pretty  ;  the  faloon  elegant,  and  the  dairy  entirely  conflrufted  of  marble. 
At  a  village  near  Liancourt,  the  duke  has  cftabliflied  a  manufafture  of  linen  and  llutfs 
mixed  with  thread  and  cotton,  which  promifes  to  be  of  confiderable  utility  ;  there  are 
twenty-five  looms  employed,  and  preparations  making  for  more.  As  the  fpinning 
for  thefe  looms  is  alio  cftabliflied,  it  gives  employment  to  great  numbers  of  hands  who 
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were  idle,  for  they  have  no  fort  of  manufadture  in  the  country,  though  it  is  populous. 
Such  efForls  merit  great  praife.  Connedted  with  this  is  the  execution  of  an  excellent 
plan  of  the  duke's  for  eftablifliing  habits  of  induflry  in  the  rifing  generation.  The 
daughters  of  the  poor  people  are  received  into  an  inditution  to  be  educated  to  ufeful 
indultry;  they  are  inftrudted  in  their  religion,  taught  to  write  and  read,  and  to  fpin 
cotton  ;  are  kept  till  marriageable,  and  then  a  regulated  proportion  of  their  carning-i 
given  them  as  a  marriage  portion.  There  is  another  eftabliflmient  of  which  I  am  not 
fo  good  a  judge ;  it  is  for  training  the  orphans  of  foldiers  to  be  foldiers  thenifelves. 
The  Duke  of  Liancourt  has  railed  fome  confiderable  buildings  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  The  whole  is  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a  worthy 
and  intelligent  officer,  IVIonficur  le  Roux,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  Croix  de  St.  Louis, 
who  examines  every  thing  himfelf.  There  are  at  prefcnt  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys, 
all  dreffed  in  uniform. — My  ideas  have  all  taken  a  turn  which  I  am  too  old  to  change; 
I  fliould  have  been  better  pleafed  to  have  feen  one  hundred  and  twenty  lads  educated  to 
the  plough,  in  habits  of  culture  fuperior  to  the  prefent ;  but  certainly  the  eftablifhment 
is  humane,  and  the  condudl  of  it  excellent. 

The  ideas  I  had  formed,  before  I  came  to  France,  of  a  country  refidence  in  that 
kingdom,  I  found  at  Liancourt  to  be  far  from  corredt.  I  expedted  to  find  it  a  mere 
transfer  of  Paris  to  the  country,  and  that  all  the  burthenfome  forms  of  a  city  were 
preferved,  without  its  pleafures  :  but  I  was  deceived  :  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  pur- 
fuits,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  habits  of  a  great  nobleman's  houfe  in  England, 
than  would  commonly  be  conceived.  A  breakfaft  of  tea  for  thofe  who  chofeto  repair 
to  it ;  riding,  fporting,  planting,  gardening,  till  dinner,  and  that  not  till  half  after 
two  o'clock,  inftead  of  their  old  fafhioned  hour  of  twelve  ;  mufic,  chefs,  and  the  other 
common  amufements  of  a  rendezvous-room,  with  an  excellent  library  of  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  volumes,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  time  pafs  agreeably ;  and  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  modes  of  living  at  prefent  in  the  diffe- 
rent  countries  of  Europe.  Amufements,  in  truth,  ought  to  be  numerous  within  doors ; 
for  in  fuch  a  climate,  none  are  to  be  depended  on  without :  the  rain  that  has  fallen 
here  is  hardly  credible.  I  have,  for  five-and-twenty  years  pafl:,  remarked  in  England, 
that  I  never  was  prevented  by  rain  from  taking  a  walk  every  day  without  going  cut 
while  it  adlually  rains ;  it  may  fall  heavily  for  many  hours ;  but  a  perfon  who  watches 
an  opportunity  gets  a  walk  or  a  ride.  Since  I  have  been  at  Liancourt,  we  have  had 
three  days  in  fucceffion  of  fuch  inceflantly  heavy  rain,  that  I  could  not  go  an  hundred 
yards  from  the  houfe  to  the  duke's  pavilion,  without  danger  of  being  quite  wet.  For 
ten  days  more  rain  fell  here,  I  am  confident,  had  there  been  a  gauge  to  meafure  it, 
than  ever  fell  in  England  in  thirty.  The  prefent  fafhion  in  France,  of  paffing  fome 
time  in  the  country  is  new ;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  for  many  weeks  pafl,  Paris 
is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  empty.  Every  body  who  has  a  country-feat  is  at  it ;  and 
fuch  as  have  none  vifit  others  who  have.  This  remarkable  revolution  in  the  French 
manners  is  certainly  one  of  the  befl  culloms  they  have  taken  from  England  ;  and  its 
introdudion  was  effedted  the  eafier,  being  affifted  by  the  magic  of  Roufleau's  writings. 
Mankind  are  much  indebted  to  that  fplendid  genius,  who,  when  living,  was  hunted 
from  country  to  country,  to  feek  an  afyluni,  with  as  much  venom  as  if  he  had  been 
a  mad  dog ;  thanks  10  the  vile  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  yet  received  its  death's 
wound.  Women  of  the  firfl:  fafhion  in  France  are  now  afliamed  of  not  nurfing  their 
own  children  ;  and  flays  are  univerfally  profcribed  from  the  bodies  of  tlie  poor  infants, 
which  were  for  fo  many  ages  tortured  in  them,  as  they  are  ftill  in  Spain.     The  country 
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■refidenco  may  not  have  effefls  equally  obvious;  but  they  will  be  no  lefs  fure  in  the  end, 
and  in  all  refpedts  beneficial  to  every  clafs  in  the  ftate. 

The  duke  ofLiancourt  being  prefident  of  the  provincial  afiembly  of  the  elcftion  of 
Clermont,  and  paffing  feveral  days  there  in  bufinefs,  afeed  me  to  dine  with  the  aflcm- 
bly,  as  he  faid  there  were  to  be  fome  conuderable  farmers  prefent.  Thefe  aflemblies 
were  to  me  interefting  to  fee.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleafure.  'i'hree  confidera- 
ble  farmers,  renters,  not  proprietors  of  land,  were  members,  and  prefent.  I  watched 
their  carriage  narrowly,  to  fee  their  behaviour  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  lord  of  the 
firft  rank,  confiderable  property,  and  high  in  royal  favour;  and  it  was  with  picafure 
that  I  found  them  behaving  with  becoming  eafe  and  freedom,  and  though  modeft,  and 
without  any  thing  like  flippancy,  yet  without  any  obfequioufnefs  offenfive  to  Englifii 
ideas.  They  ftartrd  their  opinions  freely,  and  adhered  to  them  with  becoming  confi- 
dence. A  more  fingular  fpectacle  was  to  fee  two  ladies  prefent  at  a  dinner  of  this  fort, 
with  five  OT  fix-and-tvventy  gentlemen  ;  fuch  a  thing  could  not  happen  in  England. 
To  fay  that  the  French  manners,  in  this  refpefl:,  are  better  than  our  own,  is  thealTertion 
of  an  obvious  truth.  If  the  ladies  be  not  prefent  at  meetings  where  the  converfation 
has  the  greateft  probability  of  turning  on  fubjedls  of  more  importance  than  the  frivolous 
topics  of  common  difcourfe,  the  fex  muft  either  remain  on  the  one  hand  in  ignorance, 
or  on  the  other,  be  filled  with  the  foppery  of  education,  learned,  affeSed,  and  for- 
bidding. The  converfation  of  men,  not  engaged  in  trifling  purfuits,  is  the  befl:  fchool 
for  the  education  of  a  woman. 

The  political  converfation  of  every  company  I  have  feen  has  turned  much  more  on 
the  affairs  of  Holland  than  on  thofe  of  France.  The  preparations  going  on  for  a  war 
with  England  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world  ;  but  the  finances  of  France  are  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  derangement,  that  the  people  belt  informed  affert  a  war  to  be  impofllble  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Verac,  the  late  French  ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  who  was  fent  tiiither, 
as  the  Englifli  politicians  affert,  exprefsly  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
nient,  has  been  at  Liancourt  three  days.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  he  is  cautious 
.in  what  he  fays  in  fuch  a  mixed  company ;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  he  is  well  per- 
fuaded  that  that  revolution,  change,  or  leflening  the  Stadtholder's  power  ;  that  plan, 
in  a  word,  whatever  it  was,  for  which  he  negociated  in  Holland,  had  for  fome  time 
been  matured  and  ready  for  execution,  almoll  without  a  poflibility  of  failure,  had  the 
■Count  de  Vergennes  confented,  and  not  fpun  out  the  bufinefs  by  refinement  on  re- 
finement, to  make  himfelf  the  more  neceffary  to  the  French  cabinet ;  and  it  unites 
with  the  idea  of  fome  fenfible  Dutchmen,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fub- 
jeft. 

During  my  flay  at  Liancourt,  my  friend  Lazowfldi  accompanied  me  on  a  little  ex- 
curfion  of  two  days  to  Ermenonville,  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  Marquis  de  Girardon. 
We  paffcd  by  Chantilly  to  Morefountain,  the  country-feat  of  Monfieur  de  Morefoun- 
tain,  prevqft  des  mcrchands  of  Paris ;  the  place  has  been  mentioned  as  decorated  in  the 
Englifli  ftyle.  It  confifl:s  of  two  fcenes;  one  a  garden  of  winding  walks,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  profufion  of  temples,  benches,  grottos,  columns,  ruins,  and  I  know  not 
what;  I  hope  the  French  who  have  not  been  in  England,  do  not  confider  this  as  the 
Englifli  tafl;e.  It  is  in  faft  as  remote  from  it  as  the  moft  regular  ftyle  of  the  laft  age. 
The  water  view  is  fine.  There  is  a  gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs  in  it  that  contrafl:  well  with 
the  brown  and  unpleafing  hills  that  furround  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  wade  cha- 
rafter  of  the  worft  part  of  the  furrounding  country.  Much  has  been  done  here;  and 
it  wants  but  few  additions  to  be  as  perfeft  as  the  ground  admits. 
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Reach  Ermenonvillo,  through  another  part  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  foreft,  which 
joins  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  Marquis  Girardon.  This  place,  after  the  refi- 
dence  and  death  of  the  perfecuted  but  immortal  Roufleau,  whofe  tomb  every  one 
knows  is  here,  became  fo  famous  as  to  be  reibrtcd  to  very  generally.  It  has  been 
defcribed,  and  plates  publifhed  of  the  chief  views  ;  to  enter  into  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  would  therefore  be  tirelome ;  I  (hall  only  make  one  or  two  obfervations,  which  I 
do  not  recoiled  have  been  touched  on  by  others.  It  confifts  of  throe  diitinct  water 
fcenes  ;  or  of  two  lakes  and  a  river.  We  were  firff  (liewn  that  which  is  fo  famous  foi* 
the  fmall  ifle  of  poplars,  in  which  rcpofes  all  that  was  mortal  of  that  extraordinary 
and  inimitable  writer.  Ihis  fccne  is  as  well  imagined,  and  as  well  executed  as  could 
be  wifhed.  The  water  is  between  forty  and  fifty  acres  ;  hills  rife  from  it  on  both  fides, 
and  it  is  fufficiently  clofcd  in  by  tall  wood  at  both  ends,  to  render  it  fequeltered.  The 
remains  of  departed  genius  llamp  a  melancholy  idea,  from  which  decoration  would 
depart  too  much,  and  accordingly  there  is  little.  We  viewed  the  fcene  in  a  flill  even- 
ing. The  declining  fun  threw  a  lengthened  fhade  on  the  lake,  and  filence  feemed  to- 
repofe  on  its  unruffled  bofom  ;  as  fome  poet  fays,  I  forget  who.  The  worthies  to  whom 
the  temple  of  philofophers  is  dedicated,  and  whofe  names  are  marked  on  the  columns, 
are  Newton,  Liicem. — Defcartcs,  Nil  in  rebus  inane. — Voltaii-e,  Ridiculum. — Rouffeau, 
Naiura7n. — And  on  another  unfmifhed  column,  Oicis  hoc perficiet  ?  The  other  lake  is 
larger;  it  neai-ly  fills  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  around  which  are  fome  rough,  rocky, 
wild,  and  barren  fand  hills  ;  either  broken  or  fpread  with  heath  ;  in  fome  places  wood- 
ed, and  in  others  fcattered  thinly  with  junipers.  The  charader  of  the  fcene  is  that  of 
wild  and  undecorated  nature,  in  which  the  hand  of  art  was  meant  to  be  concealed 
as  much  as  was  confident  with  eafe  of  accefs.  The  lafl:  fcene  is  tliat  of  a  river,  which 
is  made  to  wind  through  a  lawn,  receding  from  the  houfe,  and  broken  by  wood;  the 
ground  is  not  fortunate ;  it  is  too  dead  a  flat,  and  no  where  viewed  to  much  advantage. 

From  Ermenonville  we  went,  the  morning  after,  to  Braffeufe,  the  feat  of  Madam.e 
du  Pont,  filler  of  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  What  was  my  furprife  at  finding  this 
Vifcounteis  a  great  farmer  !  A  French  lady,  young  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  pleafures 
of  Paris,  living  in  the  country,  and  minding  her  farm,  was  an  unlooked-for  Ipectacle. 
She  has  probably  more  lucerne  than  any  other  perfon  in  Europe — two  hundred  and 
fifty  arpents.  She  gave  me,  in  a  mofl  unaffeded  and  agreeable  manner,  intelligence 
about  her  lucerne  and  dairy ;  but  of  that  more  elfewhere.  Returned  to  Liancourt 
by  Pont,  where  there  is  a  handforae  bridge  of  three  aixhes,  the  conftruttion  uncommon, 
each  pier  confifting  of  four  pillars,  with  a  towing-path  under  one  of  the  arches  for  the  • 
barge-horfes,  the  river  being  navigable. 

Amongft  the  morning  amufements  I  partook  at  Liancourt  was  la  chafe.  In  deer 
fhooting,  the  fportfmen  place  themielves  at  diftances  around  a  wood,  then  beat  it,  and 
feldom  more  than  one  in  a  company  gets  a  fhot ;  it  is  more  tedious  than  is  eafily  con-. 
Cfiived ;  like  angling,  inceffant  expectation,  and  perpetual  difappointment.  Partridge 
and  hare  fhooting  are  almoft  as  different  from  that  of  England.  We  took  this  diverfioa 
in  the  fine  vale  of  Catnoir,  five  or  fix  miles  from  Liancourt ;  arranging  ourfelves  in  a 
file  at  about  thirty  yards  from  perfon  to  perfon,  and  each  with  a  fervant  and  a  loaded 
gun,  ready  to  prefent  when  his  mader  fires ;  thus  we  marched  acrofs  and  acrofs  the 
vale,  treading  up  the  game.  Four  or  five  brace  of  hares,  and  twenty  brace  of  par- 
tridges were  the  fpoils  of  the  day.  I  like  this  mode  of  fliooting  but  little  better 
than  waiting  for  deer.  The  beil  circumlf  ance  to  me  of  esercife  in  company  (it  was-- 
jiot  fo  once)  is  the  fellivity  of  the  dinner  at  the  clofe  of  the  day.  To  enjoy  this^ 
it  mull  not  be  pulhed  lo   great  fatigue.     Good  fpirits,  after  violent  exercife,  are. 
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always  the  afFedatlon  of  filly  young  folks  (I  remember  being   that  fort  of  fool  my- 
felf  wheni  was  young),  but   with  fomething  more  than  moderate,  the   exhilaration 
of  body  is  in  unifon  with  the  flow  of  temper,  and  agreeable  company   is  then  deli- 
cious.    On  fuch  days  as  thefe  we  were  too  late  for  the  regular  dinner,  and  had  one  by 
ourfelves,  with  no  other  drefling  than  the  refrelhment  of  clean  linen ;  and  thefe  were 
not  the  repafts  when  the  duchefs's  champaigne  had  the  worfl.  flavour.     A  man  is  a  poor 
creature  who  does  not  drink  a  little  too  much  on  fuch  occafions  :  mais  prenez-y -garde : 
repeat  it  often  ;  and  you  may  make  it  a  mere  drinking  party,  the  luftre  of  the  pleafure 
fades,  and  you  become  what  was  an  Englifli  fox-hunter.     One  day  while  we  were  thus 
dining  a  I  Anglois,  and  drinking  the  plough,  the  chace,  and  I  know  rot  what,  the 
Duchefs  of  Liancourt  and  fome  of  her  ladies  came  in  fport  to  fee  us.     It  was  a  moment 
for  them  to  have  betrayed  ill-nature  in  the  contempt  of  manners  not  French,  which  they 
might  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  a  laugh  ; — but  nothing  of  this ;  it  was  a  good 
humoured  curiofity;   a  natural  inclination  to  fee  others  pleafed  and  in  fpiriis.     Ih  ont 
he  de  grands  chajfeurs  aujoiird'hui,  faid  one.     Oh  I  Us  s" applaudijfent  de  leurs  exploits. 
Do  they  drink  the  gun  ?  faid  another.     Leurs  maitrejfes  certa'mement,  added  a  third. 
Taime  a  les  voir  en  gaiete  ;  il  y  a  queJqiie  chofe  d'aimable  dans  tout  ceci.     To  note  fuch 
trifles  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  many ;  but  what  is  life  when  trifles  are  withdrawn  ? 
They  mark  the  temper  of  a  nation  better  than  objefts  of  importance.     In  the  moments 
of  council,  vi£lory,  flight,  or  death,  mankind,  I  fuppofe,  are  nearly  the  fame.     Trifles 
difcriminate  better,  and  the  number  is  infinite  that  gives  me  an  opinion  of  the  good 
temper  of  the  French.     I  am  fond  neither  of  a  man  nor  a  recital  that  can  appear  only 
on  ftilts,  and  drefled  in  holiday  geers.     It  is  every-day  feelings  that  decide  the  colour 
of  our  lives  ;  and  he  who  values  them  the  mofl:  plays  the  beft  for  the  (lake  of  happinefs. 
But  it  is  time  to  quit  Liancourt,  which  I  do  with  regret.     Take  leave  of  the  good  old 
Duchefs  d'Eftiflfac,  whofe  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  ought  ever  to  be  remembered.—— 
51  miles. 

The  9th,  icth,  and  nth.  Return  by  Beauvais  and  Pontoife,  and  enter  Paris  for 
the  fourth  time,  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  the  roads  immediately  leading  to  that 
capital  are  deferts,  comparatively  fpeaking,  with  thofe  of  London.  By  what  means 
can  the  connexion  be  carried  on  with  the  country  ?  The  French  mufl:  be  the  moft 
ftationary  people  upon  earth,  when  in  a  place  they  mufl  reft  without  a  thought  of  go- 
ing to  another ;  or  the  Englifli  muft  be  the  moft  reftlefs  ;  and  find  more  pleafure  in 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  than  in  refting  to  enjoy  life  in  either.  If  the  French 
nobility  went  only  to  their  country  feats  when  exiled  thither  by  the  court,  the  roads 
could  not  be  more  folitary. 25  miles. 

The  :2th.  My  intention  was  to  take  lodgings  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  I  found  that  my  hofpitable  duchefs  was  the  fame  perfon  at  the  capital 
as  in  the  country  ;  flie  had  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  ready  for  me.  It  grows  fo  late 
in  the  feafon,  that  I  fiiall  make  no  other  Hay  here  than  what  will  be  neceflary  for  view- 
ing public  buildings.  This  will  unite  well  enough  with  delivering  fome  letters  I  brought 
to  a  few  men  of  fcience  ;  and  it  will  leave  me  the  evenings  tor  the  theatres,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  Paris.  In  throwing  on  paper  a  rapid  coup  d'ail  of  what  I  fee  of  a 
city,  fo  well  known  in  England,  I  fliall  be  apt  to  delineate  my  own  ideas  and  feelings, 
perhaps  more  than  the  objefls  themfelves  ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  I  profefe  to 
dedicate  this  carelefs  itinerary  to  trifles,  much  more  than  to  objoftj:  that  are  of  real  con- 
fequcnce.  From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  the  view  of  Paris  is  complete.  It  is  a  vaft 
city,  even  to  the  eye  that  has  feen  London  from  St.  Paul's ;  a  circular  form  gives  an 
advantage  to  Paris  j  but  a  much  greater  is  the  atmofphere.     It  is  now  fo  clear,  that 
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one  would  fuppofe  it  the  height  of  fummer :  the  clouds  of  coal-fnioke  that  envelope 
London,  always  prevent  a  diltind  view  of  that  capital,  but  I  take  it  to  be  one-third  at 
lead  larger  than  Paris.  The  buildings  of  the  parliament  houfe  are  disfigured  by  a  gilt 
and  taudry  gate,  and  a  French  roof.  The  hotel  des  Monoics  is  a  fine  building ;  and 
the  facade  of  the  Louvre  one  of  the  mofl:  elegant  in  the  world,  becaufe  they  have  (to 
the  eye)  no  roofs ;  in  proportion  as  a  roof  is  feen,  a  building  fufters.  I  do  not  recoi- 
led one  edifice  of  dillinguiflied  beauty  (unlefs  with  domes)  in  which  the  roof  is  not  fo 
flat  as  to  be  hidden,  or  nearly  fo.  What  eyes  then  mufl  the  French  architefts  have 
had,  to  have  loaded  fo  many  buildings  with  coverings  of  a  height  deftruftive  of  all 
beauty  ?  Put  fuch  a  roof  as  we  fee  on  the  parliament  houfe  or  on  the  Thuilleries,  upon 
the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  and  where  would  its  beauty  be.^ — At  night  to  the  opera, 
which  I  thought  a  good  theatre,  till  they  told  me  it  was  built  in  fix  weeks  ;  and  then 
it  became  good  for  nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  tumbling  down  in  fix 
years.  Durability  is  one  of  the  effentials  of  building  :  what  pleafure  would  a  beautiful 
front  of  painted  pafteboard  give  ?  The  Alcefte  of  Gluck  was  performed  ;  that  part 
by  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  their  firfl:  finger,  an  excellent  adtrefs.  As  to  fcenes, 
drefles,  decorations,  dancing,  &c.  this  theatre  is  much  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Hay. 
market. 

The  1 3th.  Acrofs  Paris  to  the  rue  de  blancs  Manteaux,  to  Monf.  Brouffonet, 
f-ecretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture ;  he  is  in  Burgundy.  Called  on  Mr.  Cook 
from  London,  who  is  at  Paris  with  his  drill-plough,  waiting  for  weather  to  fhew  its 
performance  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  this  is  a  French  idea,  improving  France  by 
drilling.  A  man  fhould  learn  to  walk  before  he  learns  to  dance.  There  is  a"-ility  in 
cutting  capers,  and  it  may  be  done  with  grace  ;  but  where  is  the  necefTity  to  cut  them 
at  all  ?  There  has  been  much  rain  to-day  ;  and  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  a  perfon  ufed 
to  London,  how  dirty  the  ftreets  of  Paris  are,  and  hov/  horribly  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous walking  is  without  a  foot-pavement.  We  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  with 
politicians  among  them,  and  fome  interefting  converfation  on  the  prefent  flate  of 
France.  The  feeling  of  every  body  feems  to  be  that  the  archbilhop  will  not  be  able  to 
do  any  thing  towards  exonerating  the  ftate  from  the  burthen  of  its  prefent  fituation  ; 
fome  think  that  he  has  not  the  inclination  ;  others  that  he  has  not  the  courage  ;  others 
that  he  has  not  the  ability.  By  fome  he  is  thought  to  be  attentive  only  to  his  own  in- 
terefl: ;  and  by  others,  that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged  to  be  within  the  power 
of  any  fyflem  to  recover,  fliort  of  the  ftatesgcneral  of  the  kingdom  j  and  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  fuch  an  aflTerably  to  meet  without  a  revolution  in  the  government  en- 
fuing.  All  feem  to  think  that  fomething  extraordinary  will  happen  ;  and  a  bank- 
ruptcy is  an  idea  not  at  all  uncommon.  But  who  is  there  that  will  have  the  coura^-e 
to  make  it .? 

The  14th.  To  the  Benediftine  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  to  fee  pillars  of  African  mar- 
ble, &c.  It  is  the  richeft  abbey  in  France :  the  abbot  has  300,000  livres  a  year 
(13,1251.)  I  lofe  my  patience  at  feeing  fuch  revenues  thus  bellowed  ;  confiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  but  not  with  that  of  the  eighteenth.  What  a  nobie 
farm  would  a  fourth  of  this  income  eftablifli !  what  turnips,  what  cabbages,  what 
potatoes,  what  clover,  what  fheep,  what  wool  i  —Are  not  thefe  things  better  than 
a  fat  ecclefiaftic?  If  an  active  Englifh  farmer  were  mounted  behind  this  abbot,  I  think 
he  would  do  moi*e  good  to  France  with  half  the  income  than  half  the  abbots  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  whole  of  theirs.  Pafs  the  Baflile  ;  another  pleafant  objed  to  make 
agreeable  emotions  vibrate  in  a  man's  bofom.  I  fearch  for  good  farmers,  and  run  my 
head  at  every  turn  againfl:  monks  and  ftate  prifons. — To  the  arfenal,  to  wait  on  Monf. 

VOL.  IV.  T  Lavoi, 
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Lavoifier,  the  celebrated  chemlft,  whofe  theory  of  the  non-exiflence  of  phlogiflon  has 
ipade  as  much  noife  in  the  chemical  world  as  that  of  Stahl,  which  eftablifhed  its  exif- 
tence.  Dr.  Prieftley  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduftion.  I  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  converfation  his  laboratory,  and  he  appointed  Tuefday.  By  the  Boulevards,  to 
the  Place  Louis  XV.  which  is  not  properly  a  fquare,  but  a  very  noble  entrance  to  a 
great  city.  The  fa9ades  of  the  two  buildings  ereQed  are  highly  finifhed.  The  union 
of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  with  the  champs  Elifees,  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  and 
the  Seine  is  open,  airy,  elegant,  and  fuperb  ;  and  is  the  mofl  agreeable  and  befl:  built 
part  of  Paris  ;  here  one  can  be  clean  and  breathe  freely.  But  by  far  the  fined  thing 
I  have  yet  feen  at  Paris  is  the  Halle  aux  bleds,  or  corn  market ;  it  is  a  vafl  rotunda  ; 
the  roof  entirely  of  wood,  upon  a  aew  principle  of  carpentry,  to  defcribe  which  would 
demand  plates  and  long  explanations ;  the  gallery  is  one  hundred  and  fi'ty  yards 
round,  confequently  the  diameter  is  as  many  feet.  It  is  as  light  as  if  fufpended  by  the 
fairies.  In  the  grand  area,  wheat,  peafe,  beans,  lentils,  are  ftored  and  fold.  In  the 
furrounding  divificnsj  flour  on  wooden  Hands.  You  pafs  by  flair-cafes  doubly  wind- 
ing within  each  other  to  fpacious  apartments  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  The  whole 
is  fowell  planned,  and  fo  admirably  executed,  that  I  know  of  no  public  building  that 
■  exceeds  it  either  in  France  or  England.  And  if  an  appropriation  of  the  parts  to  the 
conveniencies  vifanted,and  an  adaptation  of  every  circumllance  to  the  end  required,  ia 
union  with  that  elegance  v/hich  is  confiltent  with  ufe,  and  that  magnificence  which  re- 
fults  from  (lability  and  duration,  be  the  criteria  of  public  edifices,  I  knov/  nothing 
that  equals  it  : — it  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  fituation;  it  (hould  have  been  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  unloading  barges  without  land  carriage. 
In  the  evening,  to  the  Comedie  Itaiienne  ;  the  edifice  fine ;  and  the  whole  quarter  re- 
gular and  new  built,  a  private  fpeculation  of  the  Duke  de  Choifeul,  whofe  family  has 
a  box  entailed  for  ever. — L'Aimant  jaloux.  Here  is  a  young  finger,  MademoifelLe 
Rtnard,  whh  fo  fweet  a  voice,  that  if  flie  fung  Italian,  and  had  been  taught  in  Italy, 
would  have  made  a  delicious  performer. 

To  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  which  is  a  noble  produftion  of  genius :  by 
far  the  finell  flatue  I  have  feen.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  eafy  and  graceful 
than  the  attitude  of  the  cardinal,  nor  can  nature  be  more  exprelTive  than  the  figure 
of  weeping  fcience.  Dine  with  my  friend  at  the  Palais  Royal  at  a  cofFee-houfe  ;  well 
drefled  people  ;  every  thing  clean,  good,  and  well  ferved  :  but  here,  as  every  where 
elfe,  you  pay  a  good  price  for  good  things  ;  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  a  low  price 
for  bad  things  is  not  cheapnefs.  In  the  evening  to  I'Ecole  des  Peres,  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9iife,  a  crying  larmoyant  thing.  This  theatre,  the  principle  one  at  Paris,  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a  magnificent  portico.  After  the  circular  theatres  of  France,  how 
can  any  one  relilh  our  ill-contrived  oblong  holes  of  London  ? 

The  i6th.  To  Monf.  Lavoifier,  by  appointment.  Madame  Lavoifier,  a  lively, 
fenfible,  fcientific  lady,  had  prepared  a  dejeune  Anglois  of  tea  and  coffee }  bother 
converfation  on  Mr.  Kirwan's  Eflay  on  Phlogiilon,  which  fhe  is  tranflating  from  the 
Engliih,  and  on  other  fubjects,  which  a  woman  of  underftanding,  who  works  with  her 
hufband  in  his  laboratory,  knows  how  to  adorn,  wasthe  beft  repall.  That  apartment, 
the  operations  of  which  have  been  rendered  fo  iutereding  to  t!ie  philofophical  world, 
1  had  the  pleafure  of  viewing.  In  the  apparatus  for  aerial  experiments,  nothing  makes 
fo  great  a  figure  as  the  machine  for  burning  inflammable  and  vital  air,  to  make,  or 
dcpofit  water ;  it  is  a  fplendid  machine.  Three  vcflcls  are  held  in  fulpenfion  with  in- 
dexes for  marking  the  immediate  variations  of  their  weights  ;  two,  that  arc  as  large 
as  half  hogflieads,  contain  the  one  inflammable,  the  other  the  vital  air,  and  a  tube  of 
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commimicatlon  pafTes  to  the  third,  where  the  two  airs  unite  and  burn  ;  by  contrivan- 
ces, too  complex  to  defcribe  without  plates,  the  lofs  of  weight  of  the  two  airs^  as  indi- 
cated by  their  refpcftive  balances,  equal  at  every  moment  to  the  gain  in  the  third  vef» 
fel  from  the  formation  or  depofition  of  the  water,  it  not  being  yet  afcertained  whether 
the  wattr  be  aSually  made  or  depofited.     If  accurate  (of  which  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
little  conception),  it  is  a  noble  machine.     Monf.  Lavoifier,  when  the  ftrudture  of  it 
was  comfiiended,  faid  Mais  oiii  nmifieur,  fe*  mime  par  un  artijle  Franfois  !  with  an  ac- 
cent of  voice  that  admitted  their  general  inferiority  to  ours.     It  is  well  known  that  we 
have  a  confiderable  exportation  of  mathematical  and  ether  curious  inflruments  to  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  to  France  among  the  reft.     Nor  is  this  new,   for  the  apparatus 
with  which  the  French  academicians  meafured  a  degree  in  the  polar  circle  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  Graham  *.     Another  engine  Monf.  Lavoifier  fhewed  us  was  an  electrical 
apparatus  inclofed  in  a  balloon,  for  trying  eleftrical  experiments  in  any  fort  of  air. 
His  pond   of  quickfilver  is  confiderable,  containing  2501b.  and   his  water  apparatus 
very  great,  but  his  furnaces  did  not  feem  fo  well  calculated  for  the  higher  degrees  of 
heat  as  fome  others  I  have  feen.     I  v/as  glad  to  find  this  gentleman  fplendidly  lodged, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune.     This  ever  gives  one 
pleafure:  the  employments  of  a  ftate  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than  of  men  who 
thus  apply  the  fuperfluity  of  their  wealth.     From  the  ufe  that  is  generally  made  of 
money,  one  would  think  it  the  affiftance  of  all  others  of  the  leaft  confequence  in  efFeft- 
ing  any  bufinefs  truly  ufeful  .to  mankind,  many  of  the  great  difcoveries  that  have  en- 
larged the  horizon  of  fcience  having  been  in  this  refpedl  the  refult  of  means  feeminglv 
inadequate  to  the  end ;  the  energetic  exertions  of  ardent  minds,  burfting  from  obfcurity, 
and  breaking  the  bands  inflifted   by  poverty,  perhaps  by  diftrefs.     To  the  hotel  des 
invalids,  the  major  of  which  eftablifhment  had  the  goodnefs  to  fliew  the  whole  of  it. 
In  the  evening  to  Monf.  Lomond,  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  mechanic,  who  has 
made  an  Improvement  of  the  jenny  for  fpinning  cotton.     Common  machines  are  faid 
to  make  too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fabrics,  but  this  forms  it  loofe  and  fpongy.     In 
eleQricity  he  has  made  a  remarkable  difcovery  :    you  write  two  or  three   words  on  a 
paper;  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  inclofed  in  a  cylindrical 
cafe,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  eledrometer,  a  fmall  fine  pith  ball ;  a  wire  connects 
with  a  fimilar  cylinder  and  eleflrometer  in  a  diftant  apartment ;  and  his  wife,  by  re- 
marking the  correfponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the  words  they  Indicate  : 
from  which  It  appears  that  he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.     As  the  length  of 
the  wire  makes  no  difference  In  the  effect,  a  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  at 
any  diflance :  within  and  without  a  befieged  town  for  Inftance ;  or  for  a  purpofe 
much  more  worthy,  and  a  thoufand  times  more  harmlefs,  between  two  lovers  prohi- 
bited or  prevented  from  any  better  connexion.     Whatever  the  ufe  may  be,  the  in- 
vention is  beautiful.     Monf.  Lomond  has  many  other  curious  machines,  all  the  entire 
work  of  his  own  hands  :  mechanical  Invention  ieems  to  be  In  him  a  rratural  propenfity. 
In  the  evening  to  the  Comedle  Fran^aife.     Mola  did  the  Bourru  Bienfaifant,  and  it 
is  not  eafy  for  afting  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfection. 

The  17th.  To  Monf.  I'Abbe'  MefTier,  aftronomer  royal,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  View  the  exhibition,  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  academy's  paintings.  For  one 
hiftory  piece  In  our  exhibitions  at  London  here  are  ten  ;  abundantly  more  than  to  ba- 
lance the  difference  between  an  annual  and  biennial  exhibition.  Dined  to-day  with  a 
party,  whofe  converfatlon  was  entirely  political.     Monf.  de  Calonne's  Requete  au  Roi 

•  Whiteliurll's  Formation  of  the  Earth,  2d  edit.  p.  6- 
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is  come  over,  and  all  the  world  are  reading  and  difputing  on  it.  It  feem?,  however^ 
generally  agreed  that,  without  exonerating  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  the  agiotage, 
he  has  thrown  no  inconfiderable  load  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze, 
the  prefent  premier,  who  will  be  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  the  attack.  But  both  thefe 
minilters  were  condemned  on  all  hands  in  the  lump  ;  as  being  abfolutely  unequal  to 
the  difficulties  of  fo  arduous  a  period.  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company, 
that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  feme  great  revolution  in  the  government  :  that  every  thing 
points  to  it  :  the  confulion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a  deficit  impoilible  to  provide 
for  without  the  dates-general  of  the  kingdom,  yet  no  ideas  formed  of  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  their  meeting :  no  minider  exiting,  or  to  be  looked  to  in  or  out 
of  power,  with  fuch  decifive  talents  as  to  promife  any  other  remedy  than  paUiative 
ones  :  a  prince  on  the  throne,  with  excellent  difpofitions,  but  without  the  refources 
of  a  mind  that  could  govern  in  fuch  a  moment  without  minifters :  a  court  buried  ia 
pleafure  and  dilTipation  ;  and  adding  to  the  diftrefs,  initead  of  endeavouring  to  be 
placed  in  a  more  independent  fituation  :  a  great  ferment  amongfl;  all  ranks  of  men, 
who  are  eager  for  fome  change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for : 
and  a  ftrong  leaven  of  liberty,  increafing  every  hour  fince  the  American  revolution  j 
altogether  form  a  combination  of  circumftances  that  promife  ere  long  to  ferment  into 
motion,  if  fome  mafter  hand,  of  very  fuperior  talents,  and  inflexible  courage,  be  not 
found  at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  initead  of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  fuch  converfation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic :  the  curious 
queflion  on  which  is,  would  a  bankruptcy  occafion  a  civil  war,  and  a  total  overthrow 
of  the  government  ?  The  aniwers  that  I  have  received  to  this  queftion  appear  to  be 
juft  :  fuch  a  meafure,  conduced  by  a  man  of  abilities,  vigour,  and  firmnefs,  would 
certainly  not  occafion  either  one  or  the  other.  But  the  fame  meafure,  attempted  by  a 
man  of  a  different  character,  might  poffibly  do  both.  All  agree,  that  the  dates  of  the 
kingdom  cannot  ailemble  without  more  liberty  being  the  confequence  ;  but  I  meet 
with  fo  lew  men  who  have  any  juft  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  queftion  much  the  fpecies 
of  this  new  liberty  that  is  to  arile.  'I'hey  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  tha 
people :  as  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  any  thing  to  their 
Icale,  I  think  it  would  do  more  mifchief  than  good  *. 

The  i8th.  To  the  Gobelins,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  manufafture  of  tapeftry 
in  the  world,  and  fuch  an  one  as  could  be  fupported  by  a  crowned  head  only.  In 
the  evening  to  that  incomparable  comedy  La  Metromanie,  of  Pyron,  and  well  acled. 
The  more  I  fee  of  it,  the  more  I  like  the  French  theatre  ;  and  have  no  doubt  in  pre- 
ferring it  far  to  our  own.  Writers,  actors,  buildings,  fcenes,  decorations,  mulic,. 
dancing,  take  the  whole  in  a  mafs,  and  it  is  unrivalled  by  London.  We  have  certainly 
a  few  brilliants  of  the  firfl  water  ;  but  to  throw  all  in  the  fcales  that  of  England  kicks 
the  beam.  I  write  this  paflage  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  fhould  do  were  it  giving  the 
falm  to  the  French  plough. 

The  19th.  To  Charentcn,  near  Paris,  to  lee  I'Ecole  Veterinaire,  and  the  farm 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture.  Monf.  Chabert,  the  diredcur-general,  received 
\is  with  the  moft  attentive  politenefs.  Monf.  Flandrein,  his  affillant,  and  Ibn-in-law, 
I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  in  Suffolk.  They  fliewed  the  whole  veterinary 
eftabliifiment,  and  it  does  honour  to  the  government  of  France.     It  was  formed  in 

•  In  ti2nfcrll)ing  thefe  pnpcrs  for  tlic  prtfs,  I  fmlle  at  fome  remarks  and  circunitlanccs  which  events 
have  iiiice  plaitd  in  a  finfjular  pofiiion;  but  I  alter  none  of  thefe  pafiages ;  they  explain  what  were  the 
cpinicns  in  Iiaiice,  befoie  the  revolution,  on  topics  of  importance  ;  and  the  events  which  have  fince  taken 
jiace  rendet  llicm  the  more  inteietling.     June,  1790, 
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1756:  in  1783  rv  farm  was  annexed  to  it,  and  four  othei-  profcfTorfhlps  eflabliflicd  ; 
two  fur  rural  oecoaomy,  one  for  anatomy,  and  another  for  cheniiftry. — I  was  informed 
that  Monf,  d'Auhenton,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  farm  with  a  falary  of  6000  livres 
a  year,  reads  lectures  of  rural  ccconomy,  particularly  on  (heep,  and  that  a  flock,  was 
for  that  purpofe  kept  in  exhibition.  There  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient  apartment 
for  diil'eding  horfes  and  other  animals  ;  a  large  cabinet,  where  the  moft  interefting 
pai-ts  of  ail  domefUc  animals  are  prelerved  in  fpirits  ;  and  alfo  of  I'uch  parts  of  the  bo- 
dies ihat  mark  the  vifibie  effjd  of  diftempers.  This  is  very  rich.  This,  with  a  fimi- 
lar  one  near  Lyons,  is  kept  up  exclufive  of  the  addition  of  1783)  at  the  moderate 
expence,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  M.  Necker,  of  about  6o,ooo  livres  (26c ol.) 
Whence,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  it  appears  that  the  moft  ufeful  things  ccft  the 
lead.  There  are  at  prefent  about  one  hundred  ele'ves  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  from  every  country  in  Europe,  except  England  ;  a  ilrange  exception, 
confidering  how  grofsiy  ignorant  our  farriers  are;  and  that  the  whole  expence  of  fup- 
porting  a  young  man  here  does  not  exceed  forty  louis  a  year  ;  nor  more  than  four- 
years  neceflary  for  his  complete  inflruflion.  As  to  the  farm,  it  is  under  the  conduct 
of  a  great  naturalilf,  high  in  royal  academies  of  fcience,  and  whofe  name  is  celebrated 
through  Europe  for  merit  in  fuperior  branches  of  knowledge.  It  would  argue  :n  me 
a  want  of  judgment  in  human  nature,  to  expedl:  good  praftice  from  fuch  men.  They 
would  probably  think  it  beneath  their  purfuits  and  fituation  in  life  to  be  good  plouc^h- 
men,  turnip-hoers,  and  fliepherds  ;  I  fliould  therefore  betray  my  own  ignorance°of 
life,  if  I  were  to  exprefs  any  furpriz?  at  finding  this  farm  in  a  fituation  that  ~^I  had  rather 
forget  than  defcribe.  In  the  evening,  to  a  field  much  more  fuccefsfully  cultivated,- 
Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  in  the  Penelope  of  Picini. 

The  20th.  To  the  Ecole  Militaire,  eflablilhed  by  Louis  XV.  for  the  education 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  youths,  the  fons  of  the  nobility  ;  fuch  e-ftablifiunents  are 
equally  ridiculous  and  unjuft.  To  educate  the  fon  of  a  man  who  cannot'  afford  the 
education  himfelf,  is  a  grofs  injuftice,  if  you  do  not  fecure  a  fituatioi>  in  life  anfwera- 
ble  to  that  edxication.  If  you  do  not  fecure  fuch  a  fituati.m,  you  deftroy  the  refult  of 
the  education,  becaufe  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  give  that  fecurity.  If  you  educate 
the  children  of  men,  who  are  well  able  to  give  the  education  themfelves,  vou  tax  the 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  their  children,  in  order  to  eafe  thofe  who  can  well 
afford  the  burlhen  ;  and,  in  fuch  inlfitutions,  this  is  fuie  to  be  the  cafe.  At  night  to' 
I'Ambigu  Comique,  a  pretty  little  theatre,  with  plenty  of  rubbifh  on  it.  Coftee-houfes 
on  the  boulevards,  mufic,  noife,  and  filles  without  end ;  every  thing  but  fcaveni-^ers 
and  lamps.  The  mud  k  a  foot  deep  ;  and  there  are  parts  of  the  boulevards  without  a 
fmgle  light. 

The  2  iff.  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  being  returned  from  Burgundy,  I  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  palling  a  couple  of  hours  at  his  lodgings  very  agreeably.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
common aftivity,  and  polTefied  of  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  every  branch 
of  natural  hittory  ;  and  he  fpeaks  Englifh  perfedly  well.  It  is  very  r?re  that  a  p-entle- 
manisfeen  better  qualified  for  a  pofl  than  Monf.  de  BroulTonet  for  that  which  he  oc- 
cupies, as  fecretary  to  a  royal  fociety. 

The  22d.  To  the  bridge  of  Neuile,  faid  to  be  the  finefl  in  France  It  is  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  one  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  confift s  of  five  valf  arches  •  flat 
from  the  Florentine  model  ;  and  all  of  equal  fpan  ;  a  mode  of  building  incomparably 
more  elegant,  and  more  flriking  than  our  fyflem  of  different  iized  arches.  To  the 
machine  at  Marly  ;  which  ceales  to  make  the  leafl  imprtffion.  Madame  du  Barre's 
refidcnce,  Lufienne,  is  on  the  hill  juft  above  this  machine ;  flie  has  built  a  oaviiion 
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on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  for  commanding  the  profpeQ:,  fitted  up  and  decorated 
with  much  elegance.  There  is  a  table  formed  of  Seve  porcelain,  exquifit  ly  done. 
I  forget  how  many  thoufand  louis  d'ors  it  cod.  The  French,  to  whom  1  i'poke  of  Lu- 
fienne,  exclaimed  againfl:  miftreffes  and  extravagance  with  more  violence  than  reafon 
in  my  opinion.  Who,  in  common  fenfe,  would  deny  a  king  the  amuf  ment  of  a  mif- 
trefs,  provided  he  did  not  make  a  bufmefsof  his  play-thin:^.  Mnis  Frederic  le  Grand 
avoit  il  une  vjaitrcfe,  hi  fafoit-il  batir  dc  pavilions,  et  Ics  tneubloit-il  dc  tables  de  porce- 
laine  ?  No  :  but  he  had  that  which  was  fifty  times  worfe :  a  king  had  better  make  love 
to  a  handfome  woman  than  to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.  The  king  of  [-ruffia's 
miftrefs  cod  an  hundred  millions  fterling,  and  tTie  lives  cf  500,000  men  ;  and  before 
the  reign  of  that  miftrefs  is  over,  may  yet  coft  as  much  more.  The  greateft  genius  and 
talents  are  lighter  than  a  feather,  weighed  philofophically,  if  rapine,  war,  and  conqueft 
be  theeffedis  of  them. 

To  St.  Germain's,  the  terrace  of  which  is  very  fine.  Monfieur  de  Brouffonet  met 
me  here,  and  we  dined  with  Monfieur  Breton,  at  the  Marechal  due  de  Noailles,  who 
has  a  good  coUeftion  of  curious  plants.  Here  is  the  fineft  fophora  japonica  I  have  feen. 
< 10  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Trianon,  to  view  the  Queen's  Jardin  Anglois.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Monfieur  Richard,  which  procured  admittance.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  acres, 
difpofed  in  the  tafte  of  what  we  read  of  in  books  of  Chinefe  gardening,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  the  Englifli  flyle  was  taken.  There  is  more  of  Sir  William  Chambers  here 
than  of  Mr.  Brown — more  effort  than  nature— and  more  expence  than  tafte.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  that  art  can  introduce  in  a  garden  that  is  not  here  ;  woods, 
recks,  lawns,  lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  cafcades,  grottos,  walks,  temples,  and  even  villages. 
There  are  parts  of  the  defign  very  pretiy,  and  well  executed.  The  only  fault  is  too 
much  crouding,  which  has  led  to  another,  that  of  cutting  the  lawn  by  two  many  gra- 
vel walks,  an  error  to  be  feen  in  almoft  every  garden  I  have  met  with  in  France.  But 
the  glory  of  La  Petite  Trianon  is  the  exotic  trees  and  flirubs.  The  world  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  rifled  to  decorate  it.  Here  are  curious  and  beautiful  ones  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
ignorance ;  and  to  exercife  the  memory  of  fcience.  Of  the  buildings,  the  temple  of 
Love  is  truly  elegant. 

Again  to  Verfaiiles.  In  viewing  the  king's  apartment,  which  he  had  not  left  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  with  thofe  flight  traits  of  diforder  that  fliewed  he  lived  in  it,  it  was 
amufing  to  fee  the  blackguard  figures  that  were  walking  uncontrouled  about  the  pa- 
lace, and  even  in  his  bed-chamber ;  men  whofe  rags  betrayed  them  to  be  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  poverty,  and  I  was  the  only  perfon  that  ftared  and  wondered  how  they  got 
thither.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  like  this  carelefs  indifference  and  freedom  from  fuf- 
picion.  One  loves  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  who  would  not  be  hurt  or  offended  at  fee- 
ing his  apartment  thus  occupied,  if  he  returned  fuddenly  ;  for  if  there  were  danger  of 
this,  the  intrufion  would  be  prevented.  This  is  certainly  a  feature  of  thyt  good  tern- 
per  which  appears  to  me  fo  vifible  every  where  in  France.  I  defircd  to  fee  the  Queen's 
apartments,  but  I  could  not.  Is  her  majefty  in  it  ?  No.  Why  then  not  fee  it  as  well 
as  the  King's.  Ma  foi,  MonJ.  c^eft  vn  airtre  chofe.  Ramble  through  the  gardens,  and 
by  the  grand  canal,  with  abfolute  aftonilhment  at  the  exaggeration  of  writers  and  tra- 
vellers.  There  is  magnificence  in  the  quarter  of  the  oraiigerie,  but  no  beauty  any 
where ;  there  are  fome  ftatues  good  enough  to  be  wiflied  under  cover.  The  extent 
and  breadth  of  the  canal  are  nothing  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  not  in  fuch  good  repair  as  a 
farmer's  horfe-pond.  The  menagerie  is  well  enough,  but  nothing  great.  Let  thofe 
who  defire  that  the  buildings  and  eftabhrnnients  of  Louis  XIV.  Ihould  continue  the 
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imprefllon  made  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  go  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  by  no 
means  to  Verfailles.     Return  to  Paris.— —14  miles. 

The  24th.  With  Monficur  de  BroufTonet  to  the  king's  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  and 
the  botanical  garden,  which  is  in  beautiful  order.  Its  riches  are  well  known,  and  the 
politenefs  of  Monfieur  Thouin,  which  is  that  of  a  mod  amiable  difpofition,  renders 
this  garden  the  fcene  of  other  rational  pleafures  befides  thofe  of  botany.  Dine  at  the 
Invalides,  with  Monfieur  Parmentier,  the  celebrated  author  of  many  oeconomical 
works,  particularly  on  the  boulangerie  of  France.  This  gentleman,  to  a  confider- 
able  mafs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adds  a  great  deal  of  that  hre  and  vivacity  for  which 
his  nation  has  been  diftinguifhed,  but  which  I  have  not  recognized  fo  often  as  I  ex- 
pefled. 

The  25th.  This  great  city  appears  to  be  in  many  refpefts  the  moR  ineligible  and  in- 
convenient for  the  refidence  of  a  perfon  of   fmall  fortune  of  any  that  I  have  feen  ;  and 
by  far  inferior  to  London.     The  Itreets  are  very  narrow,  and  many  of  them  crowded, 
nine-tenths  dirty,  and  all  without  foot-pavements.     Walking,  which  in  London  is  fo 
pleafant  and  fo  clean,  that  ladies  do  it  every  day,  is  here  a  toil  and  fatigue  to  a  man, 
and  an  impodibility  to  a  well-drefTed  woman.     The  coaches  are  numerous,  and  what 
is  much  worfe,  there  is  an  infinity  ot  one-horfe  cabriolets,  which  are  driven  by  young 
men  of  fafliion  and  their  imitators,  alike  fools,  with  fuch  rapidity   as  to  be  real  nui- 
fances,  and  render  the  (treets  exceedingly  dangerous,  without  an  inceflant  caution. 
I  faw  a  poor  child  run  over  and   probably  killed,  and   have  been  myfelf  many  times 
blackened  with  the   mud   of  the  kennels.     This   beggarly  pradtice  of  driving  a  one- 
horfe  booby  hutch  about  the  ftreets  of  a  great  capital,  flows  either  from  poverty,  or  a 
wretched  and  defpicable  ceconomy  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  fpeak  of  it  with  too  much  fe- 
verity.     If  young  noblemen  at  London   were  to   drive  their  chaifes  in  ftreets  without 
foot-ways,  as  their  brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would  fpeedily  and  juftly  get  very  well 
threfhed,  or  rolled  in  the  kennel.     This  circumftance  renders  Paris  an  ineligible  refi- 
dence for  perfons,  particularly  famihes  that  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  coach ;  a  conve- 
nience which  is  as  dear  as  at  London.     The  fiacres,  hackney-coaches,  are  much  worfe 
than  at  that  city  ;  and  chairs  there  are  none,  for  they   would  be  driven   down  in  the 
ftreets.     To  this  circumftance  alfo  it  muft  be  afcribedj  that  all  perfons  of  fmall  or  mo- 
derate fortune,  are  forced  to  drefs  in  black,  with  black  ftockings ;  the  dufky  hue  of 
this  in  company  is  not  fo  difiigreeable  a  circumftance  as  being  too  great  a  diftinction ; 
too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company  between  a  man  that  has  a  good  fortune,  and  another 
that  has  not.     With  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  ilUtemper  of  Englifti  wealth  this  could 
not  be  borne  ;  but  the  prevailing  good  humour  of  the  French  eales  all  fuch  untoward 
circumftances.     Lodgings  are  not  half  fo  good  as  at  London,  yet  confiderably  dearer. 
If  you  do  not  hire  a  whole  fuit  of  rooms  at  an  hotel,  you  muft  probably  mount  three, 
four,  or  five  pair  of  ftairs,  and  in  general  have  nothing  but  a  bed-chamber.     After  the 
horrid  fatigue  of  the  ftreets,  fuch  an  elevation  is  a  dele(ftable  circumftance.     You  muft 
fearch  with  trouble  before  you  will  be  lodged  in  a  private  family,  as  gentlemen  ufually 
are  at  Londcyi,  and  pay  a  higher  price.     Servants' wages  are  about  the  fame  as  at  that 
city.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Paris  ftiould  have  thefe  difadvantages,  for  in  other  re- 
fpetts  I  take  it  to  be  a  molt  eligible  refidence  for  fuch  as  prefer  a  great  city.     The  fo- 
ciety  for  a  man  oF  letters,  or  who  has  any  fcientific  purfuit,  cannot  be  exceeded.    The 
intercourfe  between  fuch  men  and  ttie  gi-oat,  which,  if  it  be  not  upon  an  equal  footing, 
ought  never  to  cxift  at  all,  is  refpectabie.     Perfons  of  the  hignell  lank  pay  an  attention 
to  Icience  and  literature,  and  emulate  the  character  they  conrer.     I  ftiould  pity  the  man 
who  expeQedj  without  other  advantages  of  a  very  difterent  nature,  to  be  well  received 
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in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London,  becaufe  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  he  is 
fure  of  a  good  reception  every  where.  Perhaps  this  contraft  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  on  the  difference  of  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  Politics  are  too  much 
attended  to  in  England,  to  allow  a  due  refpeft  to  be  paid  to  any  thing  elfe ;  and  fhould 
the  French  eflablifli  a  freer  government,  academicians  will  not  be  held  in  fuch  eftima- 
tion,  when  rivalled  in  the  public  efteem  by  the  orators  who  hold  forth  liberty  and  pro- 
perty in  a  free  parliament. 

The  28th.  Quit  Paris,  and  take  the  road  to  Flanders.  Monfieur  de  Brouffonet 
was  ib  obliging  as  to  accompany  me  to  Dugny,  to  view  the  farm  of  Monfieur  Crette 
de  Palluel,  a  very  intelligent  cultivator.  Take  the  road  to  Senlis :  at  Dammertin,  I 
met  by  accident  a  French  gentleman,  a  Monfieur  du  Pre  du  St.  Cotin.  Hearing 
me  couverfing  wiih  a  farmer  on  agriculture,  he  introduced  hinifelf  as  an  amateur, 
gave  me-an. account  of  fcveral  experiments  he  had  made  on  his  eftate  in  Champagne, 

and  promifed  a  more  particular  detail ;  in  which  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

22  miles. 

The. 2 9th.  Pafs  Nanteul,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  has  a  chateau,  to  Villes-Cote- 
rets,  in  the  mid  ft  of  immenfe  forefts  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  crop  of 
this  country,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood  ;  that  is  to  fay,  hares,  pheafants,  deer, 

•boars! 26  miles. 

The  30th.  Soiffons  feeinsa  poor  town,  without  manufa£lures,  and  chiefly  fupported 

by  a  corn  trade,  which  goes  hence  by  water  to  Paris  and  Rouen. 25  miles. 

The  31  ft.  Coucy  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  vale  winding  befide  it. 
At  St.  Gobin,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  great  woods,  1  viewed  the  fabric  of  plate  glafs, 
the  greateft  in  the  world.  I  was  in  high  luck,  arriving  about  half  an  hour  before  they 
began  to  run  glaflcs  for  the  day.  Pafs  La  Fere.  Reach  St.  Ouintin,  where  are  con- 
fiderable  manufadures  that  employed  me  all  th'e  afternoon.     From  St.  Gobin  are  the 

moft  beautiful  flate  roofs  I  have  any  where  feen. 30  miles. 

November  i.  Near  Belle  Angloife  I  turned  afide  half  a  league  to  \\e\v  the  canal  of 
Picardy,  of  which  1  had  heard  much.  In  palling  from  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray  the 
country  rifes,  fo  that  it  was  necefl'ary  to  carry  it  in  a  tunnel  under  ground  for  a  confi- 
derable  depth,  even  under  many  vales  as  well  as  hills.  In  one  of  thefe  vallies  there 
IS  an  opening  for  vifiting  it  by  an  arched  ftair-cafe,  on  which  I  defccnded  one  hundred 
and  thirty  four  fteps  to  the  canal;  and  as  this  valley  is  much  below  the  adjacent  and 
other  hills,  the  great  depth  at  which  it  is  digged  may  be  conceived.     Over  the  door  of 

thedefcent,  is  the  following  infcription  : — "  L'Ann.  1781. Monf.  le  Comte  d'Agay 

ttant  intcndant  de  cette  province,  Monf.  Laurent  de  Lionni  etant  diredeur  de  I'ancien 
&  nouveau  canal  de  Picardie,  &  Monf.  le  Champrofe  infpefteur,  Jofeph  II.  Empereur 
Roi  dcs  Romaines,  a  parcouru  en  batteau  le  canal  fous  terrain  depuis  cet  endroit  jufques 
au  puit.  No.  20,  le  28,  &  a  temoignc  fa  fatisfadlion  d'avoir  vu  cet  ouvrage  en  ces 
termes  :  '  Je  fuis  fier  d'etre  homme,  quand  je  vols  qu'un  de  mes  femblables  a  ofe  ima- 
giner  &  executcr  un  ouvrages  aufli  vaite  et  aufti  hardie.  Cette  idea  me  leve  I'ame.'  " 
—Thefe  three  MelTicurs  lead  the  dance  here  in  a  very  French  ftyle.  The  great  Jofeph  fol- 
lows humbly  in  their  train  ;  and  as  to  poor  Louis  XVI.  at  whofe  expcncc  the  whole  was 
done,  thefe  gentlemen  certainly  thought  that  no  name  lefs  than  that  of  an  cmptrror 
ought  to  be  annexed  to  theirs.  When  infrt-iptluu^  .ne  fixed  to  public  works,  lio 
names  ought  to  hn  pcmiliicd  l)ut  tliole  of  the  king,  whofe  merit  patronizes,  and  of  the 
engmeer  or  artift  whofe  genius  executes  the  work.  As  to  a  mob  of  intendants,  dired- 
ors,  and  infpedors,  let  them  be  forgotten.     The  canal  at  this  place  is  ten  French  feet 

wide 
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wide  and  twelve  high,  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  chalk  rock,  imbedded,  in  which  are 
many  flints — no  mafonry.  There  is  only  a  fmall  part  finiflied  of  ten  toifes  long  for  a 
pattern,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty  high.  Five  thoufand  toifes  are  already  done 
in  the  manner  of  that  part  which  I  viewed ;  and  the  whole  diftance  under  ground, 
when  the  tunnel  will  be  complete,  is  feven  thoufand  and  twenty  toiies  (each  fix  feet) 
or  about  nine  miles.  It  has  already  cofl:  1,200,000  livres  (52,5001.)  and  there  want 
2,500,000  livres  (109,375!.)  to  complete  it;  fo  that  the  total  cflimate  is  near  four  mil- 
lions. It  is  executed  by  fliafts.  At  prefent  there  are  not  above  five  or  fix  inches  of 
water  in  it.  This  great  worit  has  Rood  flill  entirely  fince  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Archbilhcp  of  Toulouze.  When  we  fee  fuch  works  (land  ftill  for  want  of  money, 
we  fhall  reafonably  be  inclined  to  afk,  what  are  the  fervices  that  continue  fupplied  ? 
and  to  conclude,  that  amongft  kings,  and  miniflers,  and  nations,  ojconomy  is  the 
firfl:  virtue: — without  it,  genius  is  a  meteor;  vi£tory  a  found  ;  and  all  courtly  fplen- 
dour  a  public  robbery. 

At  Cambray,  view  the  manufadure.  Thefe  frontier  towns  of  Flanders  are  built  in 
the  old  ftyle,  but  the  flreets  broad,  handfome,  well  paved,  and  lighted.  I  need  not 
obferve,  that  all  are  fortified,  and  that  every  ftcp  in  this  country  has  been  rendered 
famous  or  infamous  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  fpeftalor,  by  many  of  the  bloodied 
wars  that  have  difgraced  and  exhaufted  chriftendom.  At  the  hotel  de  Bourbon  I  was 
well  lodged,   fed,  and  attended  :    an  excellent  inn. 22  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  Bouchaine  to  Valenciennes,  another  old  town,  which,  like  the  reft  of 

the  Flemilh  ones,  manifells  more  the  wealth  of  former  than  of  prefent  times. 8 

miles. 

The  3d,  to  Orchees  ;  and  the  4th  to  Lifie,  which  is  furrounded  by  more  windmills 
for  fqueezing  out  the  oil  of  colefeed,  than  are  probably  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe  in 
the  world.  Pafs  fewer  drawbridges  and  works  of  fortification  here  than  at  Calais ; 
the  great  ftrength  of  this  place  is  in  its  mines  and  other  fouteraines.  In  the  evening 
to  the  play. 

The  cry  here  for  a  war  with  England  amazed  me.  Every  one  I  talked  with  faid, 
it  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  Englifli  had  called  the  Pruflian  army  into  Holland  ;  and 
that  the  motives  in  France  for  a  war  were  numerous  and  manifeft.  It  is  eafy  enough 
to  difcover,  that  the  origin  of  all  this  violence  is  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is  ex- 
ecrated here,  as  the  moft  fatal  ftroke  to  their  manufaftures  they  ever  experienced. 
Thefe  people  have  the  true  monopolizing  ideas ;  they  would  involve  four-and-twenty 
millions  of  people  in  the  certain  miferies  of  a  war,  rather  than  fee  the  intereft  of  thofe 
who  confu-me  fabrics,  preferred  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  make  ttiem.  The  advan- 
tages reaped  by  four-and-twenty  millions  of  confumersare  fuppofed  to  be  lighter  than  a 
feather,  compared  with  the  inconveniences  fuftained  by  half  a  million  of  manufafturers. 
Meet  many  fmall  carts  in  the  town,  drawn  each  by  a  dog;  I  was  told  by  the  owner 
of  one,  what  appears  to  me  incredible,  that  his  dog  would  draw  yoolb.  half  a  league. 
The  wheels  of  thefe  carts  are  very  high,  relative  to  the  height  of  the  dog,  fo  that  his 
cheft  is  a  good  deal  below  the  axle. 

The  6th.  In  leaving  Lifle,  the  reparation  of  a  bridge  made  me  take  a  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  clofe  under  the  works  of  the  citadel.  They  appear  to  be  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  fituation  exceedingly  advantageous,  on  a  gently  rifing  ground,  fur- 
rounded  by  low  watery  meadows,  which  may  with  eafe  be  drowned.  Pafs  Darmen- 
tier.<:,  a  large  paved  town.     Sleep  at  Mont  Caflel. 30  miles. 

The  7th.  Caffel  is  on  the  fummit  of  the  only  hill  in  Flanders.  They  are  now  re- 
pairing the  bafon  at  Dunkirk,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  for  an  iraperiouihefs  in  England, 
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which  {he  murt  have  paid  dearly  for.  Dunkirk,  Gibraltar,  and  the  flatue  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  Place  de  ViiStoirc,  I  place  in  the  fame  political  clafs  oi  national  arrogance. 
Many  men  are  now  at  work  on  this  bafon,  and,  when  finifhed,  it  will  not  contain 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty  five  frigates  ;  and  appears,  to  an  unlearned  eye,  a  rid  cu- 
lous  objeft  for  the  jealoufy  of  a  great  nation,  unlefs  it  profefled  to  be  jealous  of  priva- 
teers.— I  made  enquiries  concerning  the  import  of  wool  from  England,  and  was  af- 
fured  that  it  was  a  very  trifling  object.  I  may  here  obferve,  that  when  I  left  the  town, 
my  little  cloak-bag  was  examined  as  fcrupuloufly  as  if  I  had  juft  left  England  with  a 
cargo  of  prohibited  goods,  and  again  at  a  fort  two  miles  off.  Dunkirk  being  a  free 
port,  the  cuftom-houfe  is  at  the  gates.  What  are  we  to  think  of  our  woollen  manu- 
facturers in  England,  when  fuing  for  their  wool-bill,  of  infamous  memo]-y,  they 
brought  one  Thomas  Wilkinfon  from  Dunkirk  quay,  to  the  bar  of  the  Englifli  Houfe 
of  Lords  to  fwear,  that  wool  paffes  from  Dunkirk  without  entry,  duty,  or  any 
thing  being  required,  at  double  cuflom-houfes,  for  a  check  on  each  other,  where 
they  examine  even  a  cloak-bag  ?  On  fuch  evidence,  did  our  legiflature,  in  the  true 
fhop-keeping  fpirit,  pafs  an  att  of  fines,  pains,  and  penalties  againft  all  the  wool-grow- 
ers of  England.  Walk  to  Roffendal  near  the  town,  where  Monf.  le  Brun  has  an  im- 
provement on  the  Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  fhewed  me.  Between  the  town 
and  that  place  is  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houfes,  built  each  with  its  garden,  and 
one  or  two  fields  enclofed  of  moft  wretched  blowing  Dune  fand,  naturally  as  white 
as  fnow,  but  improved  by  induftry.  The  magic  of  property  turns  fand  to  gold. 
1 8  mileF. 

The  8th.  Leave  Dunkirk,  where  the  Concierge  a  good  inn,  as  indeed  I  have  found 
all  in  Flanders.  Pafs  Gravelline,  which,  to  my  unlearned  eyes,  feems  the  llrongeft 
place  I  have  yet  feen,  at  leafl  the  works  above  ground  are  more  numerous  than  at 
any  other.  Ditches,  ramparts,  and  drawbridges  without  end.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
art  military  I  like  :  it  implies  defence.  If  Gengifchan  or  Tamerlane  had  met  with 
fuch  places  as  Gravelline  or  Lifle  in  their  way,  where  would  their  conquefls  and  ex- 
tirpations of  the  human  race  have  been  ? Reach  Calais.  And  here  ends  a  jour- 
ney which  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  plealure,  and  more  information  than  1  fhould 
have  expefled  in  a  kingdom  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  our  own.  It  has  been  the  firit 
of  my  foreign  travels  ;  and  has  with  me  confirmed  the  idea,  that  to  know  our  own 
country  well,  we  muft  fee  fomething  of  others.  Nations  figure  by  comparifon  ;  and 
thofe  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  mofl  efla- 
blifhed  public  profperity  on  the  bafis  of  private  happinefs.  To  afcertain  how  far  this 
has  been  the  cafe  with  the  French,  has  been  one  material  objefl  of  my  tour.  It  is  an 
enquiry  of  great  and  complex  range ;  but  a  fmgle  excurfion  is  too  little  to  truft  to. 
I  muft  come  again  and  again  before  I  venture  conclufions.— — 25  miles. 

Wait  at  DefTeins  three  days  for  a  wind  (the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Gloucefler  are 
in  the  fame  inn  and  fituation)  and  for  a  pacquet.  A  captain  behaved  fhabbily  :  de- 
ceived me,  and  was  hired  by  a  family  that  would  admit  nobody  but  themfelves: 
— I  did  not  afk  what  nation  this  family  was  of. — Dover-  London — Bradfield  ;— 
and  have  more  pleafure  in  giving  my  little  girl  a  French  doll,  than  in  viewing  Ver- 
failles. 

1788. 

THE  long  journey  I  had  lad  year  taken  in  France  fuggefled  a  variety  of  refledtions 
on  the  agriculture,  and  on  the  fources  and  progrefs  of  national  profperity  in  that  king- 

domi 
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dom  ;  in  fpi'te  of  myfelf,  thefe  ideas  fermented  in  my  mind ;  and  while  I  was  drawing 
conclufions  relative  to  the  political  ftate  of  that  great  country,  in  every  circumflance 
conneded  with  its  hufbandry,  I  found,  at  each  moment  of  my  reflection,  the  impor- 
tance of  inaking  as  regular  a  furvey  of  the  whole  as  was  poflible  for  a  traveller  to 
efFeft.  Thus  infligated,  I  determined  to  attempt  finifliing  what  I  had  fortunately 
enough  begun. 

July  30.  Left  Bradfield  ;  and  arived  at  Calais. 161  miles. 

Augufl  5.  The  next  day  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Omers.  Pafs  the  bridge  Sans  Pa- 
reil,  which  ferves  a  double  purpofe,  pafTing  two  ftreams  at  once  ;  but  it  has  been 
praifed  beyond  its  merit,  and  coft  more  than  it  was  worth.  St.  Omers  contains  little 
deferving  notice  ;  and,  if  I  could  dired  the  legiilatures  of  E-ngland  and  Ireland,  fhould 
contain  flill  Icfs  : — why  are  catholics  to  emigrate  in  order  to  be  ill  educated  abroad, 
inftead  of  being  allowed  inftitutions  that  would  educate  them  well  at  home?     Thi 

country  is  feen  to  advantage  from  St.  Bertin's  (leeple. 25  miles. 

The  7th.  The  canal  of  St.  Omers  is  carried  up  a  hill  by  a  feries  of  fluices.     To 

Aire,   and  Lilliers,  and  Bethune,  towns  well  known  in  miUtary  (lory. 25  miles. 

The  8th.  The  country  changes,  now  a  champaign  ;  from  Bethune  to  Arras  an  ad- 
mirable gravel  road.  At  the  lafl:  town  there  is  nothing  but  the  great  and  rich  abbey 
of  Var,  and  this  they  would  not  fliew  me — it  was  not  the  right  day — or  fome  frivo- 
lous excufc.     The  cathedral  is  nothing. lyl  miles. 

The  9th.  Market-day  ;  coming  out  of  the  town  I  met  at  leafl  an  hundred  affes, 
fome  loaded  with  a  bag,  others  a  lack,  but  all  apparently  with  a  trifling  burthen,  and 
fwarms  of  men  and  women.  This  is  called  a  market,  being  plentifully  fupplied  ;  but 
a  great  proportion  of  all  the  labour  of  a  country  is  idle  in  the  midft  of  harveft,  to 
fupply  a  town  which  in  England  would  be  fed  by  -^V  of  the  people :  whenever  th'is 
fwarm  of  triflers  buz  in  a  market,  I  take  a  minute  and  vicious  divifion  of  the  foil  for 
granted.  Here  my  only  companion  de  voyage,  the  Englifh  mare  that  carries  me,  dif- 
clofes  by  her  eye  a  fecret  not  the  moft  agreeable,  that  fhe  is  going  rapidly  blind.  She 
is  moon-eyed  ;  but  our  fool  of  a  Bury  farrier  aflured  me  I  was  fafe  for  above  a  twelve- 
month. It  mufl  be  confelTed  this  is  one  of  thofe  agreeable  fituations  which  not  many 
will  believe  a  man  would  put  himfelf  into,  Mafoy  !  this  is  a  piece  of  my  good  luck  ; 
— the  journey  at  belt  is  but  a  drudgery,  that  others  are  paid  for  performing  on  a  good 
horfe,  and  I  myfelf  pay  for  doing  it  on  a  blind  one; — I  (hall  feel  this  inconvenience 

perhaps  at  the  expence  of  my  neck. 20  miles. 

The  10th.  To  Amiens.  Mr.  Fox  flept  here  laft  night,  and  it  was  amufing  to  hear 
the  converfation  at  the  table  d'h6te ;  they  wondered  that  fo  great  a  man  fhould  not 
travel  in  a  greater  ftile  : — I  afked  what  was  his  ftile  ?  Monfieur  and  Madame  were 
in  an  EngHfh  poft-chaife,  and  the  fiUe  and  valet  de  chamber  in  a  cabriolet,  with  a 
French  courier  to  have  horfes  ready.  What  would  they  have  ?  but  a  ftile  both  of 
comfort  and  amufement  ?  A  plague  on  a  blind  mare ! — But  I  have  worked  through 
life  ;  and  he  talks. 

The  1  ith.  By  Poix  to  Aumale  ;  enter  Normandy. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Thence  to  Newchatcl,  by  far  the  finelt  country  fince  Calais.     Pafs  many 

villas  of  Rouen  merchants. 40  miles. 

The  13th.  They  are  right  to  have  country  villas — to  get  out  of  this  great  ugly, 
f^inking,  clofe,  and  ill  built  town,  which  is  full  of  nothing  but  dirt  and  induftry. 
What  a  pidure  of  new  buildings  does  a  flourifhing  and  manufadui-ing  town  in  England 
oxhibit  !  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  furrounded  by  a  moft  magnificent  railing  of 
folid  brafs.     They  fhew  the  monument  of  Rollo,  the  firfl  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
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of  his  fon  ;  of  William  Longfword  ;  alfo  thofe  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ;  his  brother 
Henry  ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France  ;  of  their  own  King  Henry  V.j  of  the 
Cardinal  d'Amboife,  minifter  of  Louis  XIL  The  altar-piece  is  an  adoration  of  the 
fliepherds,  by  Philip  of  Champagne.  Rouen  is  dearer  than  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is 
neceflary  for  the  pockets  of  the  people  that  their  bellies  fhould  be  wholefomely  pinched. 
At  the  table  d'hote,  at  the  hotel  poivme  du  pin  we  fat  down,  fixteen,  to  the  following 
dinner :  a  foup,  about  31b.  of  bouilli,  one  fowl,  one  duck,  a  fmall  fricaifee  of  chicken,  a 
rcie  of  veal,  of  about  alb.  and  two  other  fraall  plates  with  fallad :  the  price  4^^/.  and 
20/1  more  for  a  pint  of  wine  ;  at  an  ordinary  of  2od.  a  head  in  England  there  would 
be  a  piece  of  meat  which  would,  literally  fpeaking,  outweigh  this  .yvhole  dinner!  The 
ducks  were  fwept  clean  fo  quickly,  that  I  moved  from  table  without  half  a  dinner. 
Such  tables  d'hotes  are  among  the  cheap  things  of  France  !  Of  all  fombres  and  trijtes 
meetings  a  French  table  d'hote  is  foremoft  ;  for  eight  minutes  a  dead  filence,  and  as  to 
the  politenefs  of  addreffing  a  converfation  to  a  foreigner,  he  will  look  for  it  in  vain. 
JNot  a  fmgle  word  has  any  where  been  faid  to  me  unlefs  to  anfwer  fome  queftion  : 
Rouen  not  fingular  in  this.  The  parliament-houfe  here  is  fliut  up,  and  its  members 
exiled  a  month  pall  to  their  country  feats,  becaufe  they  would  not  regifter  the  edid  for 
a  new  land-tax.  I  enquired  much  into  the  common  fentiments  of  the  people,  and  found 
that  the  King  perfonally  from  having  been  here,  is  more  popular  than  the  Parliament, 
to  whom  they  attribute  the  general  dearnefs  of  every  thing.  Called  on  Monf.  d'Am- 
bournay,  the  author  of  a  treatife  on  ufing  madder  green  inlfead  of  dried,  and  had  the 
pleafure  of  a  long  eonverfation  with  him  on  various  farming  topics,  interefting  to  my 
enquiries. 

"  ,,  The  14th.  To  Barcntin,  through  abundance  of  apple  and  pear-trees,  and  a  country- 
better  than  the  husbandry  ;  to  Yveout  richer,  but  niiferable  management. — 21  miles. 

The  15th.  Country  the  fame  to  Bolbeck  y  their  inclofures  remind  me  of  Ireland,  the 
fence  is  a  high  broad  parapet  bank,  veiy  well  planted  with  hedges  and  oak  and  beech 
trees.  All  the  way  from  Rouen  there  is  a  fcattering  of  country  feats,  which  I  am  glad 
to  fee ;  farm-houfes  and  cottages  every  where,  and  the  cotton  manufadure  in  all. 
Continues  the  fame  to  Harfleur.  To  Havre  de  Grace,  the  approach  ftrongly  marks  a 
very  flourifliing  place :  the  hills  are  almoft  covered  with  httle  new  built  villas,  and 
many  more  are  building;  fome  are  fo  clofe  as  to  form  almoft  ftreets,  and  confiderable 
additions  are  alfo  making  to  the  town. — 30  miles. 

The  i6th.  Enquiries  are  not  neceflary  to  find  out  the  profperlty  of  this  town;  it  is- 
nothing  equivocal :  fuller  of  motion,  life,  and  aftivity,  than  any  place  I  have  been  at  in 
France.  A  houfe  here,  which  in  1779  let  without  any  fine  on  a  leafe  of  fix  years  for 
240  livres  per  annum,  was  lately  let  for  three  years  at  600  livres,  which  twelve  years 
part,  was  to  be  had  at  24  livres.  The  harbour's  mouth  is  narrow  and  formed  by  a 
mole,  but  it  enlarges  into  two  oblong  bafons  of  greater  breadth  ;  thefe  are  full  of  Ihips, 
to  the  number  of  fome  hundreds,  and  the  quays  around  are  thronged  with  bufmefs,  all 
hurry,  buftle,  and  animation.  They  fay  a  fifty  gun  fliip  can  enter,  but  I  fuppofe  without 
her  guns.  What  is  better,  they  have  merchant-men  of  five  and  fix  hundred  tons:  the 
flate  of  the  harbour  has  however  given  them  much  alarm  and  perplexity  ;  if  nothing 
had  beea  done  to  improve  it,  the  mouth  would  have  been  filled  up  with  fand,  an  in- 
creafing  evil ;  to  remedy  which,  many  engineers  have  been  confulted.  The  want  of  a 
back  water  to  wafli  it  out  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  now,  at  the  King's  expence,  forming 
a  molt  noble  and  magnificent  work,  a  vafl  bafon,  walled  off  from  the  ocean,  or  rather 
an  inclofure  of  it  by  folid  mafonry,.  feven  hundred  yards  long,  five  yards  broad,  and, 
ten  or  twelve  fi.et  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  high  water  j   and  for  four  hundred 
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yards  more  it  confirts  of  two  exterior  walls,  each  tliree  yards  broad,  and  filled  up  feven 
yards  wide  between  them  with  earth  ;  by  means  of  this  new  and  enormous  bafon,  they 
will  have  an  artificial  back-water,  capable,  they  calculate,  of  fwceping  out  the  harbour's 
mouth  clean  from  all  obltruftions.  It  is  a  woik  that  does  honour  to  the  kingdom. 
The  view  of  the  Seine  from  this  mole  is  ftriking;  it  is  five  miles  broad,  with  highlands 
for  its  oppofite  fhore ;  and  the  chalk  cliffs  and  promontories,  that  recede  to  make  way 
for  rolling  its  vafl  tribute  to  the  ocean,  bold  and  noble. 

Wait  on  Monf.  I'Abbe  Dicquemarre,  the  celebrated  naturalifl:,  where  I  had  alfo  the 
pleafure  of  meeting  Mademoifcllc  le  MalTon  le  Gloft,  author  of  fome  agreeable  perform- 
ances; among  olhtrs,  Entretiai  fur  le  Havre,  1781,  when  the  number  of  fouls  was  efU- 
mated  at  25,000.  The  next  day  Monf.  le  Reifeicourt,  captain  of  the  corps  royale  du 
Genie,  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters,  introduced  me  to  Meflrs.  Hombergs,  who  are  ranked 
among  the  mod  confiderable  merchants  of  France.  I  dined  with  them  at  one  of  their 
country-houfes,  meeting  a  numerous  company  and  fplendid  entertainment.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen have  wives  and  daughters,  coufins  and  friends,  cheerful,  pleafmg,  and  well 
informed.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  quitting  them  fo  foon,  for  they  feemed  to  have  a 
fociety  that  would  have  made  a  longer  refidence  agreeable  enough.  It  is  no  bad  pre- 
judice furely  to  like  people  that  like  England  ;  moft  of  them  have  been  there. — Nous 
avoju  ajjurement  en  France  de  belles,  d'agreeables  et  de  bomws  chofes,  jnais  on  trouve  une 

telle  energie  dans  voire  nation. 

The  J  8th.  By  the  pafiage-packet,  a  decked  veffel,  to  Honfleur,  feven  and  a  half 
miles,  which  we  made  with  a  ftrong  north  wind  in  an  hour,  the  river  being  rougher 
than  I  thought  a  river  could  be.  Honfleur  is  a  fmall  town,  full  of  induftry,  and  a  bafon 
full  of  fliips,  with  fome  Guinea-men  as  large  as  at  Havre.  At  Pont  au  de  Mer,  wait 
on  Monf.  Martin,  director  of  the  manufadiire  rayale  of  leather.  I  faw  eight  or  ten 
Englifhmen  that  are  employed  here  (there  are  ferty  in  all),  and  converfed  with  one 
from  Yorkfliire,  who  told  me  he  had  been  deceived  in  coming ;  for  though  they  are 
well  paid,  yet  they  find  things  very  dear,  inftead  of  very  cheap,  as  they  had  been  given 
to  underftand. — 20  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Pont  I'Eveque,  towards  which  town  the  country  is  richer,  that  is,  has 
more  pafturage  ;  the  whole  has  fmgular  features,  compofed  of  orchard  inclofures,  with 
hedges  fo  thick  and  excellent,  though  compofed  of  willow,  with  but  a  fprinkling  of 
thorns,  that  one  can  fcarcely  fee  through  them  :  chateaus  are  fcattered,  and  fome  good,^ 
yet  the  road  is  villainous.  Pont  I'Eveque  is  fituated  in  the  Pays  d'Auge,  celebrated  for 
the  great  fertility  of  its  paftures.  To  Lifieux,  through  the  fame  rich  diflrift,  fences 
admirably  planted,  and  the  country  thick  inclofed  and  wooded. — At  the  hotel  d'An- 
gleterre,  an  excellent  inn,  new,  clean,  and  well  furnifhed ;  and  I  was  well  ferved  and 
well  fed. — 26  miles. 

The  20th.  To  Caen  ;  the  road  pafTes  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  that  commands  the  rich 
valley  of  Corbon,  ftill  in  the  Pays  d'Auge,  the  moft  fertile  of  the  whole,  all  is  under 
fine  Poiftu  bullocks,  which  would  figure  in  the  counties  of  Leicefter  or  Northampton. 
—28  miles. 

The  2 1  ft:.  The  Marquis  de  Guerchy,  whom  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in 
Suffolk,  being  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Artois,  quartered  here,  I  waited  on  him  ;  he 
introduced  me  to  his  lady,  and  remarked,  that  as  it  was  the  fair  of  Guibray,  and  himfelf 
going  thither,  I  could  not  do  better  than  accompany  him,  fince  it  was  the  fecond  fair 
in  France.  I  readily  agreed ;  in  our  way,  we  called  at  Bon,  and  dined  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  julUy  celebrated  Comptroller  general:  this  gen- 
tleman is  author  of  fome  memoirs  on  planting,  publillied  in  the  Trimeftres  of  the  Royal 
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Society  of  Paris ;  he  fhewed  and  explained  to  us  all  his  plantations,  but  chiefly  prides 
himfelf  on  the  exotics ;  and  I  was  forry  to  find  in  proportion  not  to  their  promifed 
utility,  but  merely  to  their  rarity,  I  have  not  found  this  uncommon  in  France;  and  it 
is  far  from  being  fo  in  England.  I  wifhed  every  moment  for  a  long  walk  to  change 
the  converfation  from  trees  to  husbandry,  and  made  many  efforts,  but  all  in  vain.  In 
the  evening  to  the  fair  play-houfe — Richard  Cceur  de  Lion;  and  I  could  not  but  remark, 
an  uncommon  number  of  pretty  women.  Is  there  no  antiquarian  that  deduces  Englifh 
beauty  from  the  mixture  of  Norman  blood  ?  or  who  thinks  with  Major  Jardine,  that 
nothing  improves  fo  much  as  croffing?  to  read  his  agreeable  book  of  travels,  one  would 
think  none  wanted,  and  yet  to  look  at  his  daughters,  and  hear  their  mufic,  it  would  be 
impofhble  to  doubt  his  fyflem.  Supped  at  the  Marquis  d'Ecougal's,  at  his  chateau  a  la 
Frenaye.  If  thefe  French  MarquiiTes  cannot  fhew  me  good  crops  of  corn  and  turnips, 
here  is  a  noble  one  of  fomething  elfe — of  beautiful  and  elegant  daughters,  the  charming 
copies  of  an  agreeable  mother  :  the  whole  family  1  pronounced  at  the  firfl  fight  amiable  : 
they  are  chearful,  pleafing,  interefling :  I  want  to  know  them  better,  but  it  is  the  fate 
of  a  traveller  to  meet  opportunities  of  pleafure,  and  merely  fee  to  quit  them.  After 
fupper,  while  the  company  were  at  cards,  the  Marquis  converfed  on  topics  interefting 
to  my  enquiries.  —  i2\  miles. 

The  22d.  At  this  fair  of  Guibray,  merchandize  is  fold,  they  fay,  to  the  amount  of 
fix  millions  (262,5001.)  but  at  that  of  Beaucaire  to  ten:  1  found  the  quantity  of 
Englifh  goods  confiderable,  hard  and  queen's  ware ;  cloths  arid  cottons.  A  dozen  of 
common  plain  plates,  3  livres,  and  4  livres  for  a  French  imitation,  but  much  worfe  ; 
I  afked  the  man  (a  Frenchman)  if  the  treaty  of  commerce  would  not  be  very  injurious 
with  fuch  a  diilerence — C'eji  precifcment  le  contraire  Monf. — qxielque  viauvaife  que  foit 
cette  imitation^  on  n'a  encore  rien  fait  d'aj/Jfi  bien  en  France:    I'annee  prochaine  on  fera 

mieux  —  7ious  perfedionnerons et  en  fin  nous  V emporterons  fur  vous — I  believe  he  is  a 

very  good  politician,  and  that,  without  competition,  it  is  not  poffible  to  perfeft  any 
fabric.  A  dozen  with  blue  or  green  edges,  Englifh,  5  livres  ^.  Return  to  Caen  ; 
dine  with  the  Marquis  of  Guerchy,  Lieutenant  colonel,  Major,  &c.  of  the  regiment, 
and  their  wives  prefcnt,  a  large  and  agreeable  company.  View  the  Abbey  of  Benedic- 
tines, founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  fplendid  building,  fubllantial,  mafTy, 
and  magnificent,  with  very  large  apartments,  and  ftone  flair-cafes  worthy  of  a  palace. 
Sup  with  Monf.  du  Mefni,  captain  of  thecor^j  de  Genie,  to  whom  I  had  letters;  he  had 
introduced  me  to  the  Engineer  employed  on  the  new  port,  which  will  bring  fhips  of 
three  or  four  hundred  tons  to  Caen,  a  noble  work,  and  among  thofe  which  do  honour 
to  France. 

The  5>3d.  Monf.  de  Guerchy  and  the  Abbee  de ,  accompanied  me  to  view  Har- 

court,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  Dauphin; 
i  had  heard  it  called  the  fineft  Englifli  garden  in  France,  but  Ermenonville  will  not 
allow  that  claim,  though  not  near  its  equal  as  a  refidence.  Found  at  laft  a  horfe  to  try 
in  order  to  profecute  my  journey  a  little  le6«  like  Don  Quixotte,  but  it  would  by  no 
means  do;  au  uneafy  flumbling  beafl,  at  a  price  that  would  have  bought  a  good  one; 
ft)  my  blind  friend  and  I  mull  jog  on  ftill   urther. — 30  miles. 

The  24th.  To  Rayeux ;  the  cathedral  has  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  ver.y  light, 
elegant,  and  highly  ornamented 

The  25th  In  the  road  to  Carentan,  pafs  an  arm  of  the  fea  at  IfTigny,  which  ic  ford- 
able.  At  Carentan  I  found  myfelf  fo  ill,  from  accumulated  colds  I  fuppofe,  that  I  was 
frrioufly  afraid  of  being  laid  up — not  a  bone  without  its  aches;  and  a  horrid  dead 
leaden  weight  all  over  me.     I  went  early  to  bed,  walhed  down  a  dofe  of  antirnonial 
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powclcrs,  which  proved  fudorific  enough  to  let  me  profecute  my  journej. 23 

miles. 

The  26.  To  Vologncs ;  thence  to  Cherbourg,  a  thick  woodland,  much  like  Suflfex. 
The  Marquis  de  Gucrchy  had  dcfircd  me  to  call  on  Monf.  Doumerc,  a  great  improver 
at  Pierbuttc  near  Chcrhour^r,  -which  1  did;  but  he  was  then  at  Paris  :  however  his  bailiff, 

Monf.  Baiilio,  with  great  civility  Ihewed  me  the  lands,  and  explained  every  thing 

30  miles. 

The  27th.  Cherbourg.  I  had  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Beuvron,  who  commands  here; 
to  the  C'ount  de  Cliavagnac,  and  M.  de  Meulnier,  of  the  Academy  of  8ciences,  and 
tranflator  of  Cook's  Voyages  ;  the  Count  is  in  the  country.  So  much  had  I  heard  of 
the  famous  works  erefting  to  form  a  harbour  here,  that  1  was  eager  to  view  them  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  moment :  the  Duke  favoured  me  with  an  order  for  that  purpofe  ;  I 
therefore  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  acrofs  the  artificial  harbour  formed  by  the  celebrated 
cones.  As  it  is  poflible  that  this  itinerary  may  be  read  by  pcrfons  that  have  not  cither 
time  or  inclination  to  feek  other  books  for  an  account  of  thefe  works,  1  will  in  a  few 
words  fketch  the  intention  and  execution.  The  French  pofTefs  no  port  for  fliips  of  war 
from  Dunkirk  to  Brelt,  and  the  former  is  capable  of  receiving  frigates  only.  This  de- 
ficiency has  been  fatal  to  them  more  than  once  in  their  wars  with  England,  whofe  more 
favourable  coaft  afibrds  not  onlj  the  Thames,  but  the  noble  harbour  of  Portfmouth. 
To  remedy  the  want,  they  planned  a  mole  acrofs  the  open  bay  of  Cherbourg  ;  but  to 
inclofe  a  fpace  fufficient  to  proteil  a  fleet  of  the  line,  would  demand  fo  extended  a  wall, 
and  fo  expofed  to  heavy  feas,  that  the  expence  would  be  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  fuccefs  too  dubious  to  be  ventured.  The  idea  of  a  regular 
mole  was  therefore  given  up,  and  a  partial  one  on  a  new  plan  adopted;  this  was  to 
ereft  in  the  fea,  in  a  line  where  a  mole  is  wanted,  infulated  columns  of  timber  and  ma- 
fonry,  of  fo  valt  a  fiza,  as  to  refill:  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  and  to  break  its  waves 
fufEciently  to  permit  a  bank  being  formed  between  column  and  column.  Thefehave 
been  called  cones  from  their  form.  They  are  1 40  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe  ;  60  dia- 
meter at  the  top,  and  60  feet  vertical  height,  being,  when  funk  in  the  fea,.  30  to  34  feet', 
immerfed  at  the  low  water  of  high  tides.  Thefe  enormous  broad  bottomed  tubs  being 
conflrufted  of  oak,  with  every  attention  to  flrength  and  iblidity,  when  finiflied  for 
launching,  were  loaded  with  flone  jufl  fufficient  for  fmking,  and  in  that  ftate  each  cone 
weighed  icoo  tons  (of  2Coolb.)  To  float  them,  fixty  empty  cafks,  each  of  ten  pipes,, 
were  attached  around  by  cords,  and  in  this  flate  of  buoyancy  the  enormous  machine 
was  floated  to  its  deftined  fpot,  towed  by  numberlefs  veflels,  and  before  innumerable 
fpeftators.  At  a  (ignal,  the  cords  are  cut  in  a  moment,  and  the  pile  finks  :  it  is  then 
filled  inftantly  with  flone  from  veflels  ready  attending,  and  capped  with  mafonry.  The 
contents  of  each  filled  to  within  four  feet  of  the  furface  only,  2500  cubical  toifes  of. 
flone  *.  A  vafl  number  of  veffels  are  then  employed  to  form  a  bank  of  flone  from 
cone  to  cone,  vifible  at  low  water  in  neap  tides.  Eighteen  cones,  by  one  account,  but 
thirty-three  by  another,  would  complete  the  work,  leaving  only  two  entrances,  com- 
manded by  two  very  fine  new-built  forts,  Royale  and  d'Artois,  thoroughly  well  pro- 
vided, it  is  faid,  (for  they  do  not  (hew  them,)  with  an  apparatus  for  heating  canon 
balls.  The  number  of  cones  will  depend  on  the  diflances  at  which  they  are  placed. 
I  found  eight  finifhed,  and  the  fkeleton  frames  of  two  more  in  the  dock-yard  ;  but  all 
is  flopped  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Toulouze,  In  favour  of  the  (Economical  plans  ?x  prefent 
in  fpeculation.     Four  of  them,  the  lafl  funk,  being  moft  expofed,  are  new  repaiiing, 

f  The  toife  fix  feet. 

having 
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having  been  found  too  weak  to  refift  the  fury  of  the  ftorms,  and  the  heavy  wefterly 
feas.  The  lad  cone  is  much  the  mod  damaged,  and,  in  propca-tion  as  ihey  advance, 
they  will  be  ftill  more  and  more  expofed,  which  gives  rife  to  the  opinion  of  many  (kilful 
engineer^,  that  the  whole  fcheme  will  prove  fruitlefs,  nnlefs  fuch  an  expence  is  beftowed 
on  the  remaining  cones  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exhaull  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom. 
The  eight  already  ereded  have  for  fome  years  given  a  new  appearance  to  Cherbourg ; 
new  houfes,  and  even  ftreets,  and  fuch  a  face  of  aftivity  and  animation,  that  the  flop 
to  the  works  was  received  vwth  blank  countenances.  They  fay,  that,  quarry-men  in- 
cluded, three  thoufand  were  employed.  The  eSeO,  of  the  eight  cones  already  erefted, 
and  the  bank  of  ftone  formed  between  them,  has  been  to  give  perfefl:  fecurity  to  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  intended  harbour.  Two  forty  gun  fhips  have  lain  at  anchor 
within  them  thefe  eighteen  months  pail,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  though  fuch  (lorms 
have  happened  in  that  time  as  have  put  all  to  fevere  trials,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
conliderably  damaged  three  of  the  cones,  yet  thefe  fhips  have  not  received  the  fmalleft 
agitation  ;  hence  it  is  a  harbour  for  a  fmall  fleet  without  doing  more.  Should  they 
ever  proceed  with  the  reft  of  the  cones,  they  muft  be  built  much  ftronger,  perhaps 
larger,  and  far  greater  precautions  taken  in  giving  them  firmnefs  and  folidity;  it  is  alfo 
a  queftion,  whether  they  muft  not  be  funk  much  nearer  to  each  other  ;  at  all  events, 
the  proportionable  expence  will  be  nearly  doubled  ;  but  for  wars  with  England,  the 
importance  of  having  a  fecure  harbour,  fo  critically  fituated,  they  confider  as  equal 
almoft  to  any  expence  ;  at  leaft  this  importance  has  its  full  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Cherbourg.  I  remarked,  in  rowing  acrofs  the  harbour,  that  while  the  fea 
without  the  artificial  bar  was  fo  rough,  that  it  would  have  been  unpleafant  for  a  boat, 
within  it  was  quite  fmooth.  I  mounted  two  of  the  cones,  one  of  which  has  this  infcrip- 
tion  : — Louis  XVI. — Sur  ce  premiere  cone  echou  le  6  Juin  1784,  a  vii  I'ivimerfion  de  celui 
de  I'ejl,  le  21  Juin  1786.  —  On  the  whole,  the  undertaking  is  a  prodigious  one,  and  does 
no  trifling  credit  to  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  of  the  prefent  age  in  France.  The  fervice  of 
the  marine  is  a  favourite ;  whether  juflly  or  not,  is  another  queftion ;  and  this  harbour 
fhews,  that  when  this  great  people  undertake  any  capital  works,  that  are  really  favou- 
rites, they  find  inventive  genius  to  plan,  and  engineers  of  capital  talents  to  execute  what- 
ever is  devifed,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  their  kingdom.  The  Duke  de  Beuvron 
had  afked  me  to  dinner,  but  I  found  that  if  I  accepted  his  invitation,  it  would  then  take 
tne  the  next  day  to  view  the  glafs  manufacture;  I  preferred  therefore  bufinefs  to  plea- 
fure,  and  taking  with  me  a  letter  from  that  nobleman  to  fecure  a  fight  of  it,  I  rode 
thither  in  the  afternoon  ;  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Cherbourg.  Monf.  de  Puye, 
the  dire£lor,  explained  every  thing  to  me  in  the  moll  obliging  manner.  Cherbourg  is 
not  a  place  for  a  refidence  longer  than  neceffary  ;  I  was  here  fleeced  more  infamoufly 
than  at  any  other  town  in  France;  the  two  beft  inns  were  full ;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  barque,  a  vile  hole,  little  better  than  a  hog-fly  ;  where,  for  a  milerable  dirty 
wretched  chamber,  two  fuppers  compofed  chiefly  of  a  plate  of  apples  and  fome  butter 
and  chcefe,  with  fome  trifle  befides  too  bad  to  ear,  and  one  miferable  dinner,  they 
brought  me  in  a  bill  of  31  livres,  (il.  7s.  id.);  they  not  only  charged  the  room  3  livres 
a  night,  but  even  the  very  ftable  for  my  horie,  after  enormous  items  for  oats,  hay,  and 
flraw.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  profligacy  which  debafes  the  national  character.  Calling,  as 
I  returned,  on  Monf.  Baillo,  I  fliewed  him  the  bill,  at  which  he  exclaimed  for  impo- 
fition,  and  faid  the  man  and  woman  were  going  to  leave  off  their  trade;  and  no  wonder, 
if  they  had  nude  a  practice  of  fleecing  others  in  that  manner.  Let  no  one  go  to  Cher- 
bourg without  making  a  bargain  for  every  thing  he  has,  even  to  the  flraw  and  liable; 

pepper,  fait,  and  table-cloth. 10  miles. 

The 
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The  zSth,  return  to  Carentan  ;  and  the  :9th,  pafs  through  a  rich  and  tliickly  in- 
clofed  country  to  Coutances,  capital  of  the  dillric't  called  the  Cotcntin,  'iliey  build 
in  this  country  the  belt  mud  houfes  and  barns  1  ever  faw,  excellent  habitations,  cvea 
of  three  (lories,  and  all  of  mud,  with  confiderable  barns  and  other  offices.  I'he  earth 
(the  bed  for  the  purpofe  is  a  rich  brown  loam)  is  well  kneaded  with  draw  ;  and  being 
fpread  about  four  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  is  cut  in  fquarcs  of  nine  inches,  and  iliefe 
are  taken  with  a  fliovel,  and  tofled  to  the  man  on  the  wall  who  builds  it ;  and  th':  wall 
built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each  three  feet  high,  that  it  may  dry  before  ihey  ad- 
vance. The  thicknefs  about  two  feet.  'J'hey  make  thein  proj-dil  about  an  inch, 
which  they  cut  (>iF  layer  by  layer  perfedly  finooth.  If  they  h.ad  the  Knglifli  way  of 
white-wafliing,  they  would  look  as  well  as  our  luth  and  plaiftvr,  and  are  much  more 
durable.     In  good  houfes  the  doors  and  windows  are  in  ftone  work. 20  miles. 

The  "^cth.  A  fine  fea  view  of  the  Ides  of  Chau'ee,  at  five  leagues  diftant  ;  and  after- 
wards Jerfey,  clear  at  about  forty  miles,  with  that  of  the  town  of  Grandval  on  a 
high  peninfula  :  entering  the  town,  every  idea  of  beauty  is  loft ;  a  clofe,  nafly,  ugly, 
ill-buih  hole;  market  day,  and  myriads  of  triflers,  common  at  a  French  market. 
The  bay  of  Cancalle,  all  along  to  the  right,  and  St.  Michael's  rock  nTing  out  of  the 
fea,  conically,  with  a  cafile  on  the  top,  a  mofl  fmgular  and   pidurcfcjue  ohjeci.^ 

30  miles. 

The  31ft.  At  Pont  Orfin,  enter  Bretagne ;  thereXeems  hero  a  more  minute  divifion 
of  farms  than  before.  There  is  a  long  ftreet  in  the  cpifcopal  town  of  ]3oli,  without  a 
glafs  window  ;  a  horrid  appearance.  My  entry  into  Bretagne  gives  me  an  idea  of  its 
being  a  niifei^able  province. 22  miles. 

September  ift.  To  Coinboui-g,  the  country  has  a  favage  afpeft  ;  hufljandry  not 
nuich  further  advanced,  at  leaft  in  fkill,  than  among  the  Hurons,  which  appears  in- 
credible amidfl  inclofures;  the  people  almott  as  wild  as  their  cotmtry,  and  their  town 
of  Combourg  one  of  the  moft  brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  feen  ;  mud  houfes,  np 
windows,  and  a  pavement  fo  broken,  as  to  impede  all  paflengers,  but  eafe  none — yet 
here  is  a  chateau,  and  inhabited  ;  who  is  this  Monfieur  de  Chateaubriant,  the  owner, 
that  has  nerves  flrung  for  a  refidence  amidft;  fuch  filth  and  poverty?  B.»low  this  hi- 
deous heap  of  wretchednefs  is  a  fine  lake,  furrounded  by  well  wooded  inclofure?. 
Coming  out  of  Hede  there  is  a  beactiful  lake,  belonging  to  Monfieur  de  Blaffac,  in- 
tendant  of  Poictiers,  with  a  fine  accompaniment  of  wood.  A  very  little  cleaning  would 
make  here  a  delicious  fcenery.  There  is  a  chateau,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  no- 
thing elfe  to  be  feen  from  the  windows  in  the  true  French  ftyle.  Forbid  it,  tafle,  that 
this  fhould  be  the  houfe  of  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  water  ;  and  yet  this  Monfieur 
de  Blaffac  has  made  at  PoiiEliers  the  fineft  promenade  in  France !  But  that  tafte  which 
draws  a  ftrait  line,  and  that  which  traces  a  waving  one,  are  founded  on  feelings  and 
ideas  as  feparate  and  diftind  as  painting  and  mufic— as  poetry  or  fculpture.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fifli,  pike  to  361b.  carp  to  241b.  perch  4lb.  and  tench  51b.  To  Rennes 
the  fame  ftrange  wild  mixture  of  defert  and  cultivation,  half  f^ivage,  half  human. i/' 

31  niiles.  -'' 
The  2d.  Rennes  is  well  built,  and  has  two  good  fquares  ;  that  particularly  of  Louis 

XV.  where  is  his  ftatue.  The  parliLuncnt  being  in  exile,  the  houfe  is  not  to  be  feen. 
The  Benediftines'  garden,  called  the  Tabour,  is  worth  viewing.  But  the  objedt  at 
Rennes  moll  remarkable  at  prefentis  a  camp,  with  a  marfhal  of  France  (deStainville), 
and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  dragoons,  clofe  to  the  gates.  The  difcon- 
tents  of  the  people  have  been  doubled,  firit  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and 
fecondly  for  the  banifliment  of  the  parliament.  The  former  caufe  is  natural  enough; 
VOL,    IV.  X  but 
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but  why  the  people  fhould  love  their  parliament  was  what  I  could  not  underrtand, 
fince  the  members,  as  well  as  of  the  ftates,  are  all  noble,  and  the  diflinction  between 
the  noblefle  and  roturiers  no  where  ilronger,  more  oftenfive,  or  more  abominable  than 
in  Bretagne.  They  affured  me,  however,  that  the  populace  have  been  blown  up  to 
violence  by  every  art  of  deception,  and  even  by  money  diftributed  for  that  purpofe. 
The  commotions  role  to  fuch  a  height  before  the  camp  was  ellablifhed,  that  the  troops 
here  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  peace.  Monfieur  Argentaife,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters,  had  the  goodnefs,  during  the  four  days  I  was  here,  to  fhew  and  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  be  feen.  I  find  Rennes  very  cheap  ;  and  it  appears  the  more  fo 
to  me  jult  come  from  Normandy,  where  every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear.  The  ta- 
ble d'hote,  at  the  grand  maifon,  is  wellferved;  they  give  two  courfes,  containing 
plenty  of  good  things,  and  a  very  ample  regular  defert ;  the  fupper  one  good  courfe, 
with  a  large  joint  of  mutton,  and  another  good  defert ;  each  meal,  with  the  common 
wine,  40  fous,  and  for  20  more  you  have  very  good  wine,  inllead  of  the  ordinary 
fort ;  30  fous  for  the  horfe :  thus,  with  good  wine,  it  is  no  more  than  fix  livres, 
10  fous  a  day,  or  5s.  lod.  Yet  a  camp  of  which  they  complain  has  raifed  prices  enor- 
moufly. 

,  The  5th.  To  Montauban.  The  poor  people  feem  poor  indeed;  the  children  terri- 
bly ragged,  if  poffible  worfe  clad  than  if  with  no  cloaths  at  all ;  as  to  Ihoes  and  {lock- 
ings they  are  luxuries.  A  beautiful  girl  of  fix  or  feven  years,  playing  with  a  flick, 
and  fmiling  under  fuch  a  bundle  of  rags  as  made  my  heart  ache  to  fee  her ;  they  did 
not  beg,  and  when  I  gave  them  any  thing,  feemed  more  furprized  than  obliged. 
One  third  of  what  I  have  feen  of  this  province  feems  uncultivated,  and  nearly  all  of 
It  in  mifery.  What  have  kings,  and  miniftei-s,  and  parliaments,  and  Hates  to  an- 
fwer  for,  feeing  milUons  of  hands  that  would  be  induflrious,  yet  idle  and  flarving, 
through   the   execrable   maxims  of  defpotim,  or  the   equally  deteftable  prejudices  of 

a  feudal  nobility  ?     Sleep  at  the  lion  d'or,  at  iVIontauban,  an  abominable  hole. 

20  miles. 

The  6th.  The  fame  enclofed  country  to  Brooms ;  but  near  that  town  improves  to 
the  eye,  from  being  more  hilly.  At  the  little  town  of  Lamballe,  there  are  above  fifty 
families  of  nobleffe  that  live  here  in  winter,  who  reude  on  their  eflates  in  the  fummer. 
There  is  probably  as  much  foppery  and  nonfenfe  in  their  circles,  and  for  what  I  know  as 
much  happinefsj  as  in  thofe  of  Paris.  Both  would  be  better  employed  in  cuhivating  their 
lands,  and  rendering  the  poor  induflrious. 30  miles. 

The  7th.  Upon  leaving  Lamballe,  the  country  immediately  changes.  The  Marquis 
d'Urvoy,  whom  I  met  at  Rennes,  and  who  has  a  good  eflate  at  St.  Brieux,  gave  me  a 
letter  for  his  agent,  who  anfwered  my  queflions. 12|  miles. 

The  8th.  To  Guingamp,  a  fombre  enclofed  country.  Pafs  Chateaulandrin,  and 
enter  Bas  Bretagne.  One  recognizes  at  once  another  people,  meetiuig  numbers  who 
have  not  more  French  than  Je  ne  fai  pas  ce  que  voi/s  dites,  or  Je  n'entend  riefi.  Enter 
Guingamp  by  gateways,  towers,  and  battlements,  apparently  of  the  oldefl  military  ar- 
chiteflure ;  every  part  denoting  antiquity,  and  in  the  befl  prcfervation.  The  poor 
people's  habitations  are  not  fo  good  ;  they  are  miferable  heaps  of  dirt ;  no  glafs,  and 
fcarcely  any  light  ;  but  they  have  earth  chimnies.  I  was  in  my  firfl  fleep  at  Belleifle, 
when  the  aubergifle  came  to  my  bedfide,  undrew  a  curtain,  that  I  cxpefted  to  cover 
me  with  fpicfers,  to  tell  me  that  I  had  une  jiiment  Angloife  fuperbe,  and  that  a  feigneur 
wiflied  to  buy  it  of  me :  I  gave  him  half  a  dozen  flowers  of  French  eloquence  for  his 
impertinence,  when  he  thought  proper  to  leave  me  and  his  fpiders  at  peace.  There 
was  a  great  tbajfe  affembled.     Thele  Bas  Bretagne  feigneurs  are  capital  hunters,  it 

J  4  feems. 
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feems,  who  fix  on  a  blind  marc  for  an  objc£l  of  admiration.  A-propos  to  the  breeds 
of  horfes  in  France;  this  mare  coil  inc  twenty-three  guineas  when  horfes  were  dear  in 
England,  and  had  been  fold  for  fixteen  when  they  were  rather  cheaper ;  her  figure 
may  therefore  be  guefled  ;  yet  flie  was  much  admired,  and  often  in  this  journey  ;  and 
as  to  Bretagne,  flie  rarely  met  a  rival.  That  province,  and  it  is  the  fame  in  parts  of 
Normandy,  is  infcfted  in  every  flable  with  a  pack  of  garran  poney  ftallions,  iufficient 
to  perpetuate  the  miferable  breed  that  is  every  where  feen.  This  villainous  hole,  that 
calls  itfelf  the  grand  maifon,  is  the  befl:  inn  at  a  pofl  town  on  the  great  road  to  Breft, 
at  which  marflials  of  France,  dukee,  peers,  countefles,  and  fo  forth,  mufi:  now  and 
then,  by  the  accidents  to  which  long  journeys  are  fubjed,  have  found  themfelves.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  country  that  has  made,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  better  provi- 
fion  for  its  travellers ! 30  miles. 

The  9th.  Morlaix  is  the  mod  fingular  port  I  have  feen.  It  has  but  one  feature,  a 
valejuft  wide  enough  for  a  fine  canal  with  two  quays,  and  two  rows  of  houfes  ;  behind 
them  the  mountain  rifes  fteep,  and  woody  on  one  fide ;  on  the  other  gardens^  rocks, 
and  wood  ;  the  effe£t  romantic  and  beautiful.  Trade  now  very  dull,  but  tlourifhed  much 
in  the  war. -2©  miles. 

The  1  oth.  Fair  day  at  Landervifier,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  num- 
•bers  of  Bas  Bretons  colleded,  as  well  as  their  cattle.  Ihe  men  drefs  in  great  trowfer- 
like  breeches,  many  with  naked  legs,  and  mod  with  wooden  flioes,  ftrong  marked  fea- 
tures like  the  Welch,  with  countenances  a  mixture  of  half  energy,  half  lazinefs ;  their 
perfons  (tout,  broad,  and  fquare.  The  women  furrowed  without  age  by  labour,  to 
the  utter  extinftion  of  all  foftnefs  of  fex.  The  eye  difcovers  them  at  firfl:  glance  to  be 
a  people  abfolutely  diftindl  from  the  French.  Wonderful  that  they  fliould  be  found  fo, 
with  diflinft  language,  manners,  drefs,  &c.  after  having  been  fettled  here  1300  years. 
———35  miles. 

The  1 1  th.  I  had  refpeftable  letters,  and  to  refpeftable  people  at  Bred,  in  order  to 
fee  the  dock-yard,  but  they  were  vain  ;  Monfieur  le  Chevaher  de  Tredairne  particular- 
ly applied  for  me  earneftly  to  the  commandant,  but  the  order,  contrary  to  its  being 
fhewn  either  to  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  was  too  ftrid  to  be  relaxed  without  an  ex- 
prefs  direftion  from  the  minifler  of  the  marine,  given  very  rarely,  and  to  which,  when 
it  does  come,  they  pay  but  an  unwilling  obedience.  Monfieur  Tredairne,  however, 
informed  me,  that  Lord  Pembroke  faw  it  not  long  fince  by  means  of  fuch  an  order : 
and  he  remarked  himfelf,  knowing  that  I  could  not  fail  doing  the  fame,  that  it  was 
ftrange  to  fhew  the  port  to  an  Englilh  general  and  governor  of  Portfmouth,  yet  deny  it 
to  a  farmer.  He  however  affured  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Chartres  went  away  but  the 
other  day  without  being  permitted  to  fee  it.  Gretry's  mufic  at  the  theatre,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  neat  and  elegant,  was  not  calculated  to  put  me  in  good  humour ; 
it  was  Panurge. — Breft  is  a  well  built  town,  with  many  regular  and  handfome  ftreets, 
and  the  quay  v.  here  many  men  of  war  are  laid  up,  and  other  fhipping,  has  much  of  that 
life  and  motion  which  animates  a  fea-port. 

The  1 2th.  Return  to  Landernau,  where  at  the  Due  de  Chartres,  which  is  the  befl 
and  cleanefl  inn  in  the  bifhoprick,  as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  the  landlord  told  me,  there 
was  a  Mon/icur  un  honunc  comme  il  fant,  and  the  dinner  would  be  better  if  we  united  ; 
de  tout  111071  casiir.  He  proved  a  Bas  Breton  noble,  with  his  fword  and  a  little  miferable 
but  nimble  nag.  This  feigneur  was  ignorant  that  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  other 
day  at  Brefl,  was  not  the  duke  that  was  in  Monfieur  d'Orvillier's  fleet.     Take  the  road 

to  Nantes. 25  miles. 

X  2  The 
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The  i?t[i.  The  country  to  Chateaulin  more  mountainous;  one-thirJ  wafle.  All 
this  re""ion  far  inferior  to  Leon  and  Tragucr  :  no  exertions,  nor  any  marks  of  intelli- 
cence,  yet  all  near  to  the  great  navigation  and  maricet  ot  Brelt  water,  and  the  foil 
good.     Quimper,  though  a  bifliopric,  has   nothing  worth  feeing  but  its  promenades, 

which  are  among  th.e  fineft  in  France, 25  miles. 

The  14th.  Leaving  Quimper,  thei'e  feeni  to  be  more  cuhivated  features;  but   this 

only  for  a  monient  ;   walles — waftes — waftes.  — Reach  Ouimpeday. 27  miles. 

'i'lie  15th.  The   fame  fombre   country   to  I'Orient,  but  with  a  mixture  of  cultiva- 
tion and  much  wood.— I  found  I'Orient  fo  full  of  fools,  gaping  to  fee   a  man  of  war 
launched,  that  I  could  get  no  bed  for  myfelf,  nor  ftable  for  my  horfe  at  the  epei'  roy- 
ale.     At  the  cheval  blanc,  a  poor  hole,  I  got  my  horfe  crammed  among  twenty  others 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  b^M  could  have  no  bed.     The  Duke  de  Briifac,  with   a  fuite 
of  officers,  had  no  better  fuccefs.     If  the  governor  of  Paris  could  not,  without  trouble, 
get  a  bed  at  I'Orient,  no  wonder  Arthur  Young  found  obftacles.     I  went  directly  to 
deliver  my  letters,  found  Monf.  Befne,  a  merchant,  at  home  ;   he  received  me  with  a 
frank  civility  better  than  a  million  of  compliments  ;   and  the  mom.enr  he  underllood  my 
fituation,  offered  me  a  bed  in  his  houfe,  which  I  accepted.     The  Tourville,  ot  eighty. 
four  guns,  was  to  be  launched  at  three  o'clock,  but  put  off  till  the  next  day,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  aubergiftes,  &c.  who  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  afwarm  of  ftran- 
gers  kept'anothtr  day.     I  wiflied  the  fhip  in  their  throats,  for  I  thought  only  of  my  poor 
mare  beino-  fqueezed  a  night  among  the  Bretagne  garrans  ;  fixpence,  however,  to  the 
garcon,  had  efftfts  marvelloufly  to  her  eafe.     The  town  is  modern,  and  regularly  built, 
the  greets  diverge  in  rays   from  the  gate,  and  are  crolfed  by  others  at  right  angles^ 
broad,  handfomely  built,  and  well  paved ;   with  many  houfes  that  make  a  good  figure. 
But  what  makes  I'Orient  more  known,  is,  being   the  appropriated  port  for  the   com- 
merce of  India,  containing  all  the  fliipping  and  magazines  of  the  company.     The  lat- 
ter are  truly  great^  and  fpeak  tne  royal  munificence  from  which  they  arofe.     They  are 
of  feveral  itories,  and  all  vaulted  in  Itone,  in  a  fplendid  lUle,  and  of  valt  extent.     But 
they  want,  at  leafh  at  prefent,  like  fo  many  other  magnificent  eftablifhments  in  France, 
the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  an  active  commerce.     The  bufineis  tranfafting  here  feems 
trifling.     Three   eighty-four   gun  fhips,  the  Tourville,  I'Eole,  and  Jean  Bart,  with  a 
thirty-two  gun  frigate,  are  upon  the  Itocks.     They  affured  me,  that  the  Tourville  has 
been  only  nine  months  building  :  the  fcene  is  alive,  and  fifteen  brge  men  of  war  being 
laid  up  here  in   ordinary,  with  fome  Indiamen  and  a  few  traders,  render  the  port  a 
pleafing  fpectacle.       There  is  a  beautiful  round  tower,  a  hundred  feet  high,  of  white 
Itone,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  top  ;   the  proportions  light  and  agreeable ;  it  is  for  look- 
ing out  and  making  fignals.     My  hofpitable  merchant  I  find  a  plain  unaffjdted  charac- 
ter, with  fome  whimfical  originalities,  that  make  him  more  interefiing  ;   he  has  an 
agreeable  daughter,   who  entertains  me  v/ith  finging  to  her  harp.  .  The  next  morning 
the  Tourville  quitted  her  (locks,  to  the  raufic  of  the  regiments,  and  the  fhouts  oF  thou- 
fands  collected  to  fee  it.     Leave  I'Orient.     Arrive  at  Plennebon. 7  i  miles. 

The  17th.  To  Auray,  the  eighteen  poorelt  miles  I  have  yet  feen  in  Bretaj^ne. 
Good  houfes  of  (lone  and  flate,  without  glafs.  Auray  has  a  little  port,  and  fome 
floops,  which  always  give  an.  air  of  life  to  a  town.  To  Vannes,  the  country  varied, 
but  landes  the  more  permanent  feature.  Vannes  is  not  an  inconfiderable  town,  but  its 
grealelt  beauty  is  its  port  and  promenade. 

The  18th.  To  Mufiliac.  Belleifle  with  the  fmaller  ones,  d'Herdicand  d'Honat,  are 
in  fight.     Mufiliac,  if  it  can  boall  of  nothing  elfe,  may  at  lead  vaunt  its  cheapaefs. 

6  I  had 
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I  h'Ad  for  dinner  two  good  flat  fifli,  a  difli  of  oyflcrs,  foup,  a  fine  duck  roafled  ;  with 
an  ample  defert  of  grapes,  pears,  walnuts,  bifcuits,  liqueur,  and  a  pint  of  good  Bour- 
deaux  wine  :  my  mare,  befidcs  hay,  had  three-fourths  of  a  peck  of  corn,  and  the 
whole  565.  2S.  to  the  fille  and  two  to  the  garcon,  in  all  2s.  6d.  Pafs  landes — landes 
— landes — to  la  Roche  Bernard.  The  view  ot  the  river  Villaine  is  beautiful  from  the 
boldnefs  of  the  fliores  ;  there  are  no  infipid  flats  ;  the  river  is  two-thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  river  Thames  at  Weilminifer,  and  would  be  equal  to  any  thing  in   the  world 

if  the  fliorcs  were  woody,  but  they  are   the  lavage   waltes   of  this  country. 33 

miles. 

The  19th.  Turned  afide  to  Auvergnac,  the  feat  of  the  Count  de  la  Bourdonays, 
to  whom  1  had  a  letter  from  the  Duchefs  d'Anville,  as  a  perfon  able  to  give  me  every 
fpecies  of  intelligence  relative  to  Bretagne,  having  for  five-and-twenty  years  been  firfl 
fyndic  of  the  nobleffe.  A  fortuitous  jumble'  of  rocks  and  fteeps  could  fcarcely  form 
a  vvorfe  road  than  thefe  five  miles  :  could  I  put  as  much  faith  in  two  bits  of  wood  laid 
over  each  other,  as  the  good  folks  of  the  country  do,  I  fhould  have  crofTed  myfelf, 
but  my  blind  friend,  with  the  moll  incredible  fure-footednefs,  carried  me  fafe  over 
fuch  places,  that  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  conltant  habit  of  the  faddle,  I  fliould  have 
fhuddered  at,  though  guided  by  eyes  keen  as  eclipfes  ;  for  I  fuppofe  a  finer  racer,  on 
whole  Velocity  fo  many  fools  have  been  ready  to  lofe  their  money,  mult  have  good 
eyes,-  as  well  as  good  legs.  Such  a  road,  leading  to  feveral  villages,  and  one  of  the 
firft  noblemen  of  the  province,  Ihews  what  the  (fate  of  fociety  mult  be; — no  commu- 
nication— no  neighbourhood — no  temptation  to  the  expences  which  flow  from  fociety  ; 
a  mere  feclufion  to  lave  money  in  order  to  fp-^nd  it  in  towns.  The  Count  received 
me  with  great  politenefs  ;  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  and  motives  for  travelling  in 
France,  which  he  was  plealed  very  warmly  to  approve,  exprelTmg  his  furprife  that  I 
fhould  attempt  fo  large  an  undertaking,  as  fuch  a  furvey  of  France,  unfupported  by 
my  government;  I  told  him  he  knew  very  little  of  our  government,  if  he  fuppofed 
they  would  give  a  (hilling  to  any  agricultural  projeft  or  projector  ;  that  whether  the 
minilf  er  were  whig  or  tory  made  no  difterence,  the  party  of  the  plough  never  yet  had 
one  on. its  fide;  and  that  England  has  had  many  Colberts,  but  not  one  Sully.  This 
led  to  much  interelting  converfation  on  the  balance  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  them  ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  enquiries, 
I  made  him  underftand  their  relations  in  England,  and  how  our  hulbandry  flourilhed 
in  fpite  of  our  minifters,  merely  by  the  protedion  which  civil  liberty  gives  to  property  : 
and  confequently  that  it  was  in  a  poor  fituation,  comparatively  with  what  it  would 
have  been  in,  had  it  received  the  fame  attention  as  manufactures  and  commerce.  I 
told  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  that  his  province  of  Bretagne  feemed  to  me  to  have  nothing 
in  it  but  privileges  and  poverty ;  he  Imiled,  and  gave  me  fome  explanations  that  are 
important ;  but  no  nobleman  can  ever  probe  this  evil  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  refulting 
as  it  does  from  the  privileges  going  to  themfelves,  and  the  poverty  to  the  people.  He 
fhewed  me  his  plantations,  which  are  very  fine  and  well  thriven,  and  fhelter  him  tho- 
rouf^hly  on  every  fide,  even  from  the  S.W.  fo  near  to  the  fea ;  from  his  walks  we  fee 
Belleiile  and  its  neighbours,  and  a  little  ifle  or  rock  belonging  to  him  ,  which  he  fays 
the  King  of  England  took  from  him  after  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  victory,  but  that  his 

majefty  was  kind  enough  to  leave  him  his  illand  after  one  night's  polieflion. 20 

miles. 

The  20th.  Take  my  leave  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  la  Bourdonaye,  to  whofe 
politenefs  as  well  as  friendly  attentions  I  am  much  obliged.  Towards  Nazaire  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  from  the  rifing  grounds,  but  the  headlands 

that 
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that  form  the  enibouchure  are  low,  which  takes  off  from  that  greatnefs  of  the  effeft 
which  highlands  give  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  The  fwelling  bofoni  of  the  At- 
lantic boundlefe  to  the  right.     Savanal  is  poverty  itfelf. 33  miles. 

The  21ft.  Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  midfl;  of  thefe  deferts,  four  good  houfes 
of  flone  and  flate,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have  been  tilled,  but 
all  favage,  and  become  almofl:  as  rough  as  the  reft.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that 
this  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  was  wrought  by  Englifhmen,  at  the  expence  of  a 
gentleman  they  ruined  as  well  as  themfelves. — I  demanded  how  it  had  been  done  ? 
Pare  and  burn,  and  fow  wheat,  then  rye,  and  then  oats.  Thus  it  is  for  ever  and  ever ! 
the  fame  follies,  the  fame  blundering,  the  fame  ignorance ;  and  then  all  the  fools  in 
the  country  faid,  as  they  do  now,  that  thefe  waftes  are  good  for  nothing.  To  my 
amazement  find  the  incredible  circumftance,  that  they  reach  within  three  miles  of  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Nantes !  This  is  a  problem  and  a  leflbn  to  work  at,  but  not 
at  prefent.  Arrive — go  to  the  theatre,  new  built  of  fine  white  ftone,  having  a  mag- 
nificent portico  of  eight  elegant  Corinthian  pillars  in  front,  and  four  others,  to  feparate 
the  portico  from  a  grand  veftibule.  Within  all  is  gold  and  painting,  and  a  coup  d'osil 
at  entering,  that  ftruck  me  forcibly.  It  is,  I  believe,  twice  as  large  as  Drury-Lane, 
and  five  times  as  magnificent.  It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  full.  Mon  Dieu!  cried 
I  to  myfelf,  do  all  the  waftes,  the  deferts,  the  heath,  ling,  furz,  broom,  and  bog, 
that  I  have  pafted  for  three  hundred  miles,  lead  to  this  fpectacle  ?  What  a  miracle, 
that  all  this  fplendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities  in  France  fliould  be  fo  unconnefted  with 
the  countiy  !  There  are  no  gentle  tranfitions  from  eafe  to  comfort,  from  comfort  to 
wealth  :  you  pafs  at  once  from  beggary  to  profufion, — from  mifery  in  mud  cabins  to 
Mademoifelle  St.  Hubert!  in  fplendid  fpe£tacles  at  500  livres  a  night  (21I.  17s.  6d.) 
The  country  deferted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in  it,  you  find  him  in  fome  wretched  hole, 

tofave  that  money  which  is  lavifhed  with  profufion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital. 20 

miles. 

The  22d.  Deliver  my  letters.  As  much  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  objed  of  my 
journey,  it  is  neceffary  to  acquire  fuch  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of  commerce,  as  can  be 
beft  done  from  merchants,  for  abundance  of  ufeful  information  is  to  be  gained,  with- 
out putting  any  queftions  that  a  man  would  be  cautious  of  anfwering,  and  even  with- 
out putting  any  queftions  at  all.  Monf.  Ricdy  was  very  polite,  and  fatisfied  many  of 
my  enquiries  ;  I  dined  once  with  him,  and  was  pleafed  to  find  the  converfation  take 
an  important  turn  on  the  relative  fituations  of  France  and  England  in  trade,  particu- 
larly in  the  Weft-Indies.  I  had  a  letter  alfo  to  Monf.  Fpivent,  confilier  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rennes,  whofe  brother,  Monf.  Epivent  de  la  Villefboifnet,  is  a  very  confi- 
derable  merchant  here.  It  was  not  poflible  for  any  perfon  to  be  more  obliging  than 
thefe  two  gentlemen  ;  their  attentions  to  me  were  marked  and  friendly,  and  rendered 
a  few  days  refidence  here  equally  inftruftive  and  agreeable.  The  town  has  that  fign  of 
profperity  of  new  buildirigs,  which  never  deceives.  The  quarter  of  the  comedie  is 
magnificent,  all  the  ftreets  at  right  angles  and  of  white  ftone.  1  am  in  doubt  whether 
the  hotel  de  Henri  IV.  is  not  the  fineft  inn  in  Europe  :  Deffein's  at  Calais  is  larger, 
but  neither  built,  fitted  up,  nor  furnifhcd  like  this,  which  is  new.  It  coft  400,000 
livres.  (17,5001.)  furniftied,  and  is  let  at  14,000  livres  per  animm  (6i2l.  ids.)  with 
no  rent  tor  the  firft  year.  It  contains  fixty  beds  for  raafters,  and  twenty-five  (tails  for 
horfes.  Some  of  the  apartments  of  two  rooms,  very  neat,  are  6  livres  a  day  ;  one , 
good  3  livres,  but  for  merchants  5  livres  per  diem  for  dinner,  fupper,  wine,  and  chani- 
ber,  and  35s.  for  his  horfe.  It  is,  without  comparifon,  the  firft  inn  I  have  feen  in 
France,  and  very  clieap.     It  is  in  a  fmall  fquare  dole  to  the  theatre,  as  convenient  for 

plea- 
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pleafure  or  trade  as  the  votaries  of  either  can  wifti.     The  theatre  coft  450,000  livres, 
and  lets  to  the  comedians  at  1 7,000  livres  a  year ;  it  holds,  when  full,  to  the  value 
of  r2o  louis  d'or.     The  land  the  inn  ftands  on  was  bought  at  9  livres  a  foot :  in  fome 
parts  of  the  city  it  fells  as  high  as  15  livres.     The  value  of  the  ground  induces  them  to 
build  fo  high  as  to  be  deflruftive  of  beauty.     The  quay  has  nothing  remarkable  ;  the 
river  is  choaked  with  iflands,  but  at  the  furtheft  part  next  to  the  fea  is  a  large  range  of 
houfes  regularly  fronted.     An  inlUtution  common  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
France,  but  particularly  flourifhing  in  Nantes,  is  a  chambre  de  ledure,  or  what  we  fhould 
call  a  book-club,  that  does  not  divide  its  books,  but  forms  a  library.     There  are  three 
rooms,  one  for  reading,  another  tor  converfation,  and  the  third  is  the  library;  good  fires 
in  winter  are  provided,  and  wax  candles.     Meffrs.  Epivent  had  the  goodnefs  to  attend 
me  on  a  water  expedition,  to  view  the  eflablifliment  of  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  for  boring  can- 
non, in  an  ifland  in  the  Loire  below  Nantes.     Until  that  well  known  Englilh  manufac- 
turer arrived,  the  French  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  calling  cannon  folid,  and  then 
boring  them.     Mr.  Wilkinfon's  machinery,  for  boring  four  cannons,  is  now  at  work, 
moved  by  tide  wheels ;  but  they  have  erefted  a  fteam  engine,  with  a  new  apparatus  for 
boring  feven  more ;  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  has  the  diredion  of  the  whole,  fhewed  us  alfo 
a  model  of  this  engine,  about  fix  feet  long,  five  high,  and  four  or  five  broad ;  which 
he  worked  for  us,  by  making  a  fmall  fire  under  the  boiler  that  is  no  bigger  than  a  large 
tea-kettle ;  one  of  the  bed:  machines  for  a  travelling  philofopher  that  I  have  feen. 
Nantes  is  as  entlammee  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  any  town  in  France  can  be  ;  the  con- 
verfations  I  witneifed  here  prove  how  great  a  change  is  effefted  in  the  minds  of  the 
French,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  poffible  for  the  prefent  government  to  laft  half  a  cen- 
tury longer,  unlefs  the  cleared  and  moft  decided  talents  be  at  the  helm.     The  Ameri- 
can revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in  France,  if  government  do  not  take 
care  of  itfelf  *.     Upon  the  23d  one  of  the  twelve  prifoners  from  the  Baflile  arrived 
liere — he  was  the  moll  violent  of  them  all — and  his  imprifonment  has  been  far  enough 
from  filencing  him. 

The  25th.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  quitted  a  fociety  both  intelligent  and  agree- 
able, nor  fliould  I  feel  comfortably  if  I  did  not  hope  to  fee  Meffrs.  Epivents  again  ;  I 
have  little  chance  of  being  at  Nantes,  but  if  they  come  a  fecond  time  to  England,  1  have 
a  promife  of  feeing  them  at  Bradfield.  The  younger  of  thefe  gentlemen  fpent  a  fort- 
night with  Lord  Shelburneat  Bowood,  which  he  remembers  with  much  pleafure;  Col. 
Barre  and  Dr.  Prieftley  were  there  at  the  fame  time.     To  Ancenis  is  all  inclofed  :  for 

feven  miles  many  feats. 224  miles. 

The  26th.  To  the  fcene  of  the  vintage  I  had  not  before  been  witnefs  to,fomuch  ad- 
vantage as  here ;  laft  autumn  the  heavy  rains  made  it  a  melancholy  bufmefs.  At  pre- 
fent all  is  life  and  activity.  The  country  all  thickly  and  well  inclofed.  Glorious  view 
of  the  Loire  from  a  village,  the  laft  of  Bretagne,  where  is  a  great  barrier  acrofs  the  road 
and  cuftom  houfes,  to  fearch  every  thing  coming  thence.  The  Loire  here  takes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lake  large  enough  to  be  interefting.  There  is  on  both  fides  an  accom- 
paniment of  wood,  which  is  not  univerfal  on  this  river.  The  addition  of  towns,  ftee- 
ples,  windmills,  and  a  great  range  of  lovely  country,  covered  with  vines  ;  the  character 
gay  as  well  as  noble.  Enter  Anjou.  Pals  St.  George.  For  ten  miles  quit  the  Loire 
and  meet  it  again  at  Angers.  Letters  from  Monf.  de  BroufTonet ;  but  he  is  unable  to 
inform  me  in  what  part  of  Anjou  was  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly  j  to 

•  It  w.inted  no  great  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  this;  but  the  latter  events  have  fhewn  that  I  was  very- 
wide  of  the  mark  when  I  talked  of  fifty  years. 

find 
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find  out  that  nobleman's  farm,  where  he  made  thofe  admirable  Improvements,  wliich 
he  defcribes  in  the  Memoire  fur  les  defriciiemens,  was  fuch  an  objefl:  to  me,  1  was  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  place,  let  the  diilance  out  of  my  way  be  what  it  might. -30 

miles. 

The  27th.  Among  my  letters,  one  to  Monf.  de  la  Livoniere,  perpetual  fecretary  of 
the  Society  of  Agriculture  here.  I  found  he  was  at  his  country  feat,  two  leagues  off 
at  Magnianne.  On  my  arrival,  he  was  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  family  ;  not 
being  pad  twelve,  I  thought  to  haveefcaped  this  awkwardnefs  ;  but  both  he  himlelf  and 
Madame  prevented  all  embarraffment  by  very  unaffeftedly  defiring  me  to  partake  with 
them  ;  and  making  not  the  leaft  derangement  either  in  table  or  looks,  placed  me  at 
once  at  my  eafe,  to  an  indiiferent  dinner,  garnilhed  with  fo  much  chearfulnefs,  that  I 
found  it  a  repaft  more  to  my  tafte  than  the  mod  fplendid  tables  could  afford.  An  Eng- 
lifh  family  in  the  countrv,  fimilar  in  fituation,  taken  unawares  in  the  fame  way,  would 
receive  you  with  an  unquiet  hofpitality,  and  an  anxious  politenefs  ;  and  after  waiting  for 
a  hurry-fcurry  derangement  of  cloth,  table,  plates,  fideboard,  pot,  and  fpit,  would  give 
you  perhaps  fo  good  a  dinner,  that  none  of  the  family,  between  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
could  fupply  one  word  of  converfation,  and  you  would  depart  under  cordial  wiihes  that 
you  might  never  return.  This  folly,  fo  common  in  England,  is  never  met  with  in  France: 
the  French  are  quiet  in  their  houfes,  and  do  things  without  effort. — Monf.eur  1  ivoniere 
Converfed  with  me  much  on  the  plan  of  my  travels,  which  he  commended  greatly,  but 
thought  it  very  extraordinary  that  neither  government,  nor  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
nor  the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  fhould  at  lead  be  at  the  expence  of  my  journey.  This 
idea  is  purely  French  ;  they  have  no  notion  of  private  people  going  out  of  their  way  for 
the  public  good,  without  being  paid  by  the  public;  nor  could  he  well  comprehend  me, 
when  I  told  him  that  every  thing  is  well  done  in  England,  except  what  is  done  with 
public  money.  I  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  he  could  give  no  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  refidence  of  the  late  Marquis  de  Tourbiily,  as  it  would  be  a  provoking  cir- 
cumflance  to  pafs  through  all  the  province  without  finuing  his  houfe,  and  afterward 
hear  perhaps  that  1  had  been  ignorantly  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  In  the  evening  return 
to  Angers. 20  miles. 

The  28th.  To  La  f  leche.  The  chateau  of  Duretal,  belonging  to  the  Duchefs  d'Ef- 
tiflac,  is  boldly  fituated  above  the  little  town  of  that  name,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful river,  the  llopes  to  which  that  hang  to  the  fouth  are  covered  with  vines.  The 
country  chearful,  dry,  and  pleafant  for  refidence.  I  enquired  here  of  fevera!  gentlemen 
for  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbiily,  but  all  in  vain.  The  30  miles  to  La 
Fleche  the  road  is  a  noble  one,  of  gravel,  fmooth,  and  kept  in  admirable  order.  La 
Flcche  is  a  neat,  clean,  little  town,  not  ill  built,  on  the  navigable  river  that  flows  to 
Duretal ;  but  the  trade  is  inconfiderable.  My  firfl  bufintfs  here,  as  every  where  clfe 
in  Anjou,  was  to'  enquire  for  the  refidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbiily,  I  repeated  my 
enquiries  till  I  found  that  there  was  a  place  not  far  from  La  Fleche,  called  Tourbiily, 
but  not  what  I  wanted,  as  there  was  no  Monf.  de  Tourbiily  there,  but  a  Marquis  de 
Galway,  who  inherited  Tourbiily  from  his  father.  This  perplexed  me  more  and  more  ; 
and  I  renewed  my  enquiries  with  fo  much  eagcrncfs,  that  fcvtral  people,  1  believe, 
thought  me  half  mad.  At  lad  I  met  with  an  ancient  lady  who  folved  my  difhculty  ; 
{lie  informed  me,  that  Tourbiily,  about  twelve  miles  from  La  fleche,  was  the  place  I 
was  in  fearch  of:  that  it  belonged  to  the  marquis  of  that  name,  who  had  written  fome 
tooks  (he  believed  ;  that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  infblvcnt ;  that  the  father  of  the  pre- 
ftni  Marquis  de  Galway  fought  the  eliate.  This  w«s  fufiicicnt  for  my  piirpofe  ;  1  de- 
tcruiintd  to  take  a  guide  the  next  morning,  and,  as  1  could  not  vifil  the  marquis,  at  leaft 
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fee  the  remains  of  his  improvements.  The  news,  however,  that  he  died  infolvent,  hurt 
me  very  much ;  it  was  a  bad  commentary  on  his  book,  and  I  forefaw,  that  whoever  I 
fhould  find  at  Tourbilly,  would  be  full  of  ridicule  on  a  hufbandry  that  proved  the  lofs  of 
the  eflate  on  which  it  was  pradlifed. 30  miles. 

The  29th.  This  morning  I  executed  my  projedt ;  my  guide  was  a  countryman  with 
a  good  pair  of  legs,  who  conduced  me  acrofs  a  range  of  fuch  ling  waftes  as  the  Mar- 
quis fpeaks  of  in  his  memoir.  They  appear  boun  Jlefs  here  ;  and  I  was  told  that  I  could 
travel  many — many  days,  and  fee  nothing  elfe  :  what  fields  of  improvement  to  make, 
not  to  lofeeftates!  At  laft  we  arrived  at  Tourbilly,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  fcattered 
houfes,in  a  vale  between  two  rifmg  grounds,  which  are  yet  heath  and  wafle  ;  the  cha- 
teau in  the  midft,  with  plantations  of  fine  poplars  leading  to  it.  I  cannot  eafily  exprefs 
the  anxious  inquifitive  curiofity  I  felt  to  examine  every  fcrap  of  the  eflate  ;  no  hedge  or 
tree,  no  bufh  but  what  was  interefting  to  me  :  I  had  read  the  tranflation  of  the  Mar- 
quis's hiftory  of  his  improvements  in  Mi".  Mill's  hufbandry,  and  thought  it  the  moft 
interefting  morfel  I  had  met  with,  long  before  I  procured  the  original  Memoire  fur  les 
defrichemens  ;  and  determined,  that  if  ever  I  fhould  go  to  France,  to  view  improvements 
the  recital  of  which  had  given  me  fo  much  pleafure. ,  I  had  neither  letter  nor  introduc- 
tion to  the  pi  efent  owner,  the  Marquis  de  Galway.  I  therefore  ftated  to  him  the  plain 
fad,  that  I  had  read  Monf.  de  Tourbilly 's  book  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  I  wifhed 
much  to  view  the  improvements  defcribed  in  it ;  he  anfwered  me  diredtly  in  good  Eng- 
lifh,  received  me  with  fuch  cordiality  of  politenefs,  and  fuch  expreffions  of  regard  for  the 
purport  of  my  travels,  that  he  put  me  perfeftly  in  humour  with  myfelf,  and  confequently 
with  all  around  me.  He  ordered  breakfaft  a  I'Anglois — gave  orders  for  a  man  to  at- 
tend us  in  our  walk,  who  I  defired  might  be  the  oldefl  labourer  to  be  found  of  the  late 
Marquis  de  Tourbilly's.  I  was  pleafed  to  hear  that  one  was  alive  who  had  worked  with 
him  from  the  beginning  of  his  improvement.  At  breakfaft  Monf.  de  Galway  intro- 
duced me  to  his  brother,  who  alfo  fpoke  Enghfli,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  do  the 
fame  to  Madame  de  Galway,  who  was  confined  to  her  chamber :  he  then  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  father's  acquiring  the  eftate  and  chateau  of  Tourbilly.  His  great-grand- 
father came  to  Bretagne  with  King  James  II.  when  he  fled  from  the  Engiifli  throne; 
fome  of  the  fame  family  are  ftill  living  in  the  county  of  Cork,  particularly  at  Lotta. 
His  father  was  famous  in  that  province  for  his  fkill  in  agriculture  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
an  improvement  he  had  wrought  on  the  landes,  the  ftates  of  the  province  gave  him  a 
wafte  tradt  in  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  which  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  fon.  Hearing  that 
the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly  was  totally  ruined,  and  his  eftates  in  Anjou  to  be  fold  by  the 
creditors,  he  viewed  them,  and  finding  the  land  very  improveable,  made  the  purchafe, 
giving  about  15,000  louisd'ors  for  Tourbilly,  a  price  which  made  the  acquifition  highly 
advantageous,  notwithfianding  his  having  bought  fome  lawfuits  with  the  eftate.  It  is 
about  three  thoufand  arpents,  nearly  contiguous,  the  feigneury  of  two  parifhes,  with  the 
haute  juftice,  &:c.  a  handfome,  large,  and  convenient  chateau,  offices  very  compleat, 
and  many  plantations,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  man  concerning  whom  my  enquiries 
were  direfted.  I  was  almofl  breathlefs  on  the  queftion  of  fo  great  an  improver  being 
ruined  !  "  You  are  unhappy  that  a  man  fliould  be  ruined  by  an  art  you  love  fo  much." 
Precifely  fo.  But  he  eafed  me  in  a  moment,  by  adding,  that  if  the  marquis  had  done 
nothing  but  farm  and  improve,  he  had  never  been  ruined.  One  day,  as  he  was  boring 
to  find  marl,  his  ill  ftars  difcovcred  a  vein  of  earth,  perfectly  white,  which  on  trial  did 
not  effervefce  with  acids.  It  (truck  him  as  an  acquifition  for  porcelain — he  (hewed  it  to  a 
manufadurer — it  was  pronounced  excellent :  the  marquis's  imagination  took  fire,  and 
he  thought  of  converting  the  poor  village  of  Tourbilly  into  a  town,  by  a  fabric  of  china 
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— he  went  to  work  on  his  own  account — raifed  buildings — and  got  together  all  that 
was  neceflary,  except  (kill  and  capital.  In  fine,  he  made  good  porcelain,  was  cheated 
by  his  agents,  and  people,  and  at  lafl:  ruined.  A  foap  manufaftory,  which  he  eftablifhed 
alio,  as  well  as  Ibme  law-fuits  relative  to  other  eftates,  had  their  (hare  in  caufing  his 
misfortunes :  his  creditors  feized  the  efiate,  but  permitted  him  to  adminifter  it  till  his 
death,  when  it  was  fold.  The  only  part  of  the  tale  that  leflened  my  regret  was,  that, 
though  married,  he  left  no  family  ;  fo  that  his  afhes  will  fleep  in  peace,  without  his  me- 
mory being  reviled  by  an  indigent  pofterity.  His  anceftors  acquired  the  eftate  by  mar- 
riage in  the  fourteenth  century.  His  agricultural  improvements,  Monf.  Galway  ob- 
ferved,  certainly  did  not  hurt  him  ;  they  were  not  well  done,  nor  well  fupported  by 
himfelf,  but  they  rendered  the  eftate  more  valuable ;  and  he  never  heard  that  they  had 
brought  him  into  any  difficulties.  I  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that  there  feems  a  fatality 
to  attend  country  gentlemen  whenever  they  attempt  trade  or  manufaftures.  In  Eng- 
land I  never  knew  a  man  of  landed  property,  with  the  education  and  habits  of  landed 
proprietors,  attempt  either,  but  they  were  infallibly  ruined  ;  or,  if  not  ruined,  confider- 
ably  hurt  by  them.  Whether  it  be  that  the  ideas  and  principles  of  trade  have  fomething 
in  them  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  which  ought  to  flow  from  education — or  whether 
the  habitual  inattention  of  country  gentlemen  to  fmall  gains  and  favings,  which  are  the 
foul  of  trade,  render  their  fuccefs  impoffible ;  from  whatever  it  may  arife,  the  fad  is, 
not  one  in  a  million  fucceeds.  Agriculture,  in  the  improvement  of  their  eftates,  is  the 
only  proper  and  legitimate  fphere  of  their  induftry ;  and  though  ignorance  renders  this 
fometimes  dangerous,  yet  they  can  with  fafety  attempt  no  other.  The  old  labourer, 
whofe  name  is  Piron  (as  propitious  I  hope  to  farming  as  to  wit),  being  arrived,  we  fallied 
forth  to  tread  what  was  to  me  a  fort  of  claflic  ground.  I  fhall  dwell  but  little  on  the 
particulars ;  thty  make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  Memoire  fur  les  defrichemens  than 
at  Tourbilly  ;  the  meadows,  even  near  the  chateau,  are  yet  very  rough  ;  the  general 
features  are  rough  :  but  the  alleys  of  poplars,  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  the  memoirs,  are 
nobly  grown  indeed,  and  do  credit  to  his  memory  ;  they  are  fixty  or  feventy  feet  high, 
and  in  girt  a  foot :  the  willows  are  equal.  Why  were  they  not  oak  ?  to  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  farming  travellers  of  another  century  the  pleafure  I  feel  in  viewing  the 
more  peridiable  poplars  of  the  prefent  time — the  caufeways  near  the  caftle  mult  have 
been  arduous  works.  The  mulberries  are  in  a  ftate  of  negleft  ;  Monf.  Galway's  father 
not  being  fond  of  that  culture,  deftroyed  many,  but  fome  hundreds  remain,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  poor  people  had  made  as  far  as  twenty-five  pound  of  filk,  but  none  at- 
tempted at  prefent.  The  meadows  had  been  drained  and  improved  near  the  chateau 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  fixty  arpents,  they  are  now  rufliy,  but  yet  valuable  in  fuch  a 
country.  Near  them  is  a  wood  of  Bourdeaux  pines,  fown  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  now 
worth  five  or  fix  livres  each.  I  walked  into  the  boggy  bit  that  produced  the  great  cab- 
bages he  mentioned,  it  joins  a  large  and  moil  improveable  bottom.  Firon  informed 
me  that  the  marquis  pared  and  burnt  about  one  hundred  arpents  in  all,  and  folded  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fheep.  On  our  return  to  the  chateau,  Monfieur  de  Galway,  finding 
what  an  cnthufiall  I  was  in  agriculture,  fearched  among  his  papers  to  find  a  manufcript 
of  the  Marquis  de  Tourbilly's,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  had  the  goodnefs 
to  make  me  a  prefent  of,  and  which  I  fliall  keep  amongft  my  curiofities  in  agriculture. 
The  polite  reception  I  had  met  from  Monf.  Galway,  and  the  friendly  attention  he  had 
given  to  my  views,  entering  into  the  fpirit  ot  ray  purfuit,  and  wifhing  to  proniote  it, 
would  have  induced  me  very  chcarfully  to  have  accepted  his  invitation  of  remaining 
fome  days  with  him ;  had  I  not  been  apprehenfive  that  the  moment  of  Madame 
Galway's  being  in  bed  would  render  fuch  an  unlooked-for  vifit  inconvenient.     I  took 
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my  leave  therefore  in  the  evening,  and  returned  to  La  Fleche  by  a  different  road. 

25  miles. 

The  30th.  A  quantity  of  Moors  to  Le  Mans  ;  they  affured  me  at  Guerces,  that  they 
are  here  fixty  leagues  in  circumference,  with  no  great  interruptions.  At  Le  Mans  I 
was  unlucky  in  Monf.  Tournai,  f^cretary  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  being  abfent. — 
28  miles. 

Odtober  i .  Towards  Alen9on,  the  country  a  contraft  to  what  I  paffed  yefterday ;  good 
land,  well  inclofed,  well  built,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  with  marling.  A  noble  road  of 
dark  coloured  ftone,  apparently  ferruginous,  that  binds  well.  Near  Beaumon  vine- 
yards in  fight  on  the  hills,  and  thefe  are  the  laft  in  thus  travelling  northwards  ;  the 
whole  country  finely  watered  by  rivers  and  ftreams,  yet  no  irrigation. 30  miles. 

The  2d.  Four  miles  to  Nouant,  of  rich  herbage,  under  bullocks. 28  miles. 

The  3d.  From  Gace  towards  Bernay.  Pafs  the  Marechal  Due  de  Broglio's  chateau 
at  Broglio,  which  is  furrounded  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  dipt  hedges,  double,  treble, 

and  quadruple,  that  he  mud  half  maintain  the  poor  of  the  little  town  by  clipping. 

25  miles. 

The  4th.  Leave  Bernay  ;  where,  and  at  other  places  in  this  country,  are  many  mud 
walls,  made  of  rich  red  loam,  thatched  at  top,  and  well  planted  with  fruit  trees  :  a  hint 
well  worth  copying  in  England,  where  brick  and  ftone  are  dear.  Come  to  one  of  the 
richeft  countries  in  France,  or  indeed  in  Europe.  There  are  few  finer  views  than  the 
firft  of  Elbeuf,  from  the  eminence  above  it,  which  is  high ;  the  town  at  your  feet  in  the 
bottom  ;  on  one  fide  the  Seine  prefents  a  noble  reach,  broken  by  wooded  iflands, 
and  an  immenfe  amphitheatre  of  hill,  covered  with  a  prodigious  wood,  furrounding  the 
whole. 

The  5th.  To  Rouen,  where  I  found  the  hotel  royal,  a  contrafl  to  that  dirty,  imper- 
tinent, cheating  hole  the  pomme  de  pin.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  not 
fo  large  I  think  as  that  of  Nantes,  but  not  comparable  in  elegance  or  decoration  ;  it  is 
fombre  and  dirty.  Gretry's  Caravanne  de  Caire,  the  mufic  of  which,  though  too  much 
chorus  and  noife,  has  fome  tender  and  pleafing  paffagcs.  I  like  it  better  than  any  other 
piece  I  have  heard  of  that  celebrated  compofer.  The  next  morning  waited  on  Monf. 
Scanegatty,  profeffeur  de  phyfique  dans  la  Societe  Royale  d*  Agriculture  ;  he  received 
me  with  politenefs.  He  has  a  confiderable  room  furniflied  with  mathematical  and  phi- 
lofophical  inftruments  and  models.  He  explained  fome  of  the  latter  to  me  that  are  of 
his  own  invention,  particularly  one  of  a  furnace  for  calcining  gypfum,  which  is  brought 
here  in  large  quantities  from  Montmartre.  Waited  on  Meffrs.  Midy,  Roffec  and  Co. 
the  moft  confiderable  wool  merchants  in  France,  who  were  fo  kind  as  to  (hew  me  a 
great  variety  of  wools,  from  moft  of  the  European  countries,  and  permitted  me  to  take 
fpecimens.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  Darnetel,  where  Monf.  Curmer  fhewed  me 
his  manufafture.  Return  to  Rouen,  and  dined  with  Monf.  Portier,  diredeur  general 
des  fermes,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  The 
converfation  turned,  among  other  fubjeds,  on  the  want  of  new  ftreets  at  Rouen,  on 
comparifon  with  Havre,  Nantes,  and  Bourdeaux ;  at  the  latter  places  it  was  remarked, 
that  a  merchant  makes  a  fortune  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  builds ;  but  at  Rouen, 
it  is  a  commerce  of  oeconomy,  in  w  hich  a  man  does  not  grow  rich  fo  foon,  and  there- 
fore unable  with  prudence  to  make  the  fame  exertions.  Every  perfon  at  table  agreed  in 
another  point  which  was  difcuffed,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  pooreft  in  all  France  :  I 
urged  the  produce  being  greater  per  arpent  by  far  than  of  other  lands;  they  inlifled  how- 
ever on  the  fad  as  generally  known  and  admitted.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  Madame 
du  Frefne  entertained  me  greatly  j  fhe  is  an  excellent  adrefs,  never  over-does  her  parts, 
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and  makes  one  feel  by  feeling  herfelf.  The  more  I  fee  of  the  French  theatre,  the  more 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fiiperiority  to  our  own,  in  the  number  of  good  per- 
formers, and  in  the  fewnefs  of  bad  ones ;  and  in  the  quantity  of  dancers,  fingers,  and 
perfons  on  whom  the  bufmefs  of  the  theatre  depends,  all  eltablifhed  on  a  great  fcale. 
I  remark,  io  the  fentiments  that  are  applauded,  the  fame  generous  feelings  in  the  audi- 
ence in  France,  that  have  many  times  in  England  put  me  in  good  humour  with  my 
countrymen.  We  are  too  apt  to  hate  the  French  ;  for  myfelf  1  fee  many  reafons  to 
be  pleafed  with  them  ;  attributing  faults  very  much  to  their  government;  perhaps  in 
our  own,  our  roughnefs  and  want  of  good  temper  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fame  origin. 

The  8th.  My  plan  had  for  fome  time  been  to  go  direftly  to  England,  on  leaving 
Rouen,  for  the  poft-offices  had  been  cruelly  uncertain.  1  had  received  no  letters 
for  fome  time  from  my  family,  though  I  had  written  repeatedly  to  urge  it ;  they  paiTed 
to  a  perfon  at  Paris  who  was  to  forward  them ;  but  fome  careleffnefs,  or  other  caufe, 
impeded  all,  at  a  time  that  others,  direfted  to  the  towns  I  paiTed,  came  regularly  ;  I  had 
fears  that  fome  of  my  family  wei-e  ill,  and  that  they  would  not  write  bad  news  to  me  in 
a  fituation  where  knowing  the  word  could  have  no  influence  in  changing  it  for  better. 
But  the  defire  I  had  to  accept  the  invitation  to  La  Roche  Guy.on,  of  the  Duchefs  d'An- 
ville  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  prolonged  my  journey,  and  I  fet  forward  on 
this  further  excurfion.  A  truly  noble  view  from  the  road  above  Rouen  ;  the  city  at 
one  end  of  the  vale,  with  the  river  flowing  to  it  perfectly  chequered  with  ifles  of  wood. 
The  other  divides  into  two  great  channels,  between  which  the  vale  is  all  fpread  with 
jflands  fome  arable,  fome  meadow,  and  much  wood  on  all.  Pafs  Pont  I'Arch  to  Lou- 
viers.  I  had  letters  for  the  celebrated  manufacturer  Monf.  Decretot,  who  received  me 
with  a  kindnefs  that  ought  to  have  fome  better  epithet  than  polite ;  he  fliewed  me  his 
fabric,  unqueftionably  the  firll  woollen  one  in  the  world,  if  fuccefs,  beauty  of  fabric, 
and  an  inexhauftible  invention  to  fupply  with  tafle  all  the  cravings  of  fancy,  can  give 
the  merit  of  fuch  fuperiority.  Perfection  goes  no  further  than  the  Vigonia  cloths  of 
Monf.  Decretot,  at  no  livres  (4I.  16s.  3d.)  the  aulne.  He  Ihewed  me  his  cotton- 
mills  alfo  under  the  direftion  of  two  Engliflimen.  Near  Louviers  is  a  manufadure  of 
copper-plates  for  the  bottoms  of  the  King's  fliips;  a  colony  of  Engiifhmen.  I  fupped 
with  Monf.  Decretot,  pafllng  a  very  pleafant  evening  in  the  company  of  fome  agreeable 
ladies. 17  miles. 

The  9th.  By  Gailion  to  Vernon  ;  the  vale  flat  rich  arable.  Among  the  notes  I  had 
long  ago  taken  of  objefts  to  fee  in  France,  was  the  plantation  of  mulberries,  and  the 
filk  eftablifliment  of  the  Marechal  de  Belleifle,  at  Bifly,  near  Vernon ;  the  attempts 
repeatedly  made  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  at  London,  to  introduce 
fiik  into  En.ffland,  had  made  the  fimilar  undertakings  in  the  north  of  France  more  in- 
tereflinfT.  l  accordingly  made  all  the  enquiries  that  were  neceflfary  for  difcovering  the 
fuccefs  of  this  meritorious  attempt.  BilTy  is  a  fine  place,  purchafed  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Belleifle  by  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  who  has  but  one  amufcment,  which  is  that 
of  varying  his  refidcnce  at  the  numerous  feats  he  poflTefles  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. There  is  fomething  rational  in  this  tafte  ;  I  fliould  like  myfelf  to  have  a  fcore  of 
farms  from  the  vale  of  Valencia  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  vifit  and  dired 
their  cultivation  by  turns.  From  Vernon,  crofs  the  Seine,  and  mount  the  chalk  hills 
again  ;  after  which  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  the  mofl  fingular  place  I  have  feen.  Madame 
d'Anville  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  received  me  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  me  pleafed  with  the  place  had  it  been  in  the  midft  of  a  bog.  It  gave  me  pleafure 
to  find  alfo  the  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld  here,  with  whom  I  had  pafled  fo  much 
agreeable  time  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  a  thoroughly  good  woman,  with  that  fimplicity 
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of  characlcT,  which  Is  too  ofcen  baniflied  by  pride  or  family  or  ftjppery  of  rank.  The 
Abbe  Rochon,  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  of  the  Academv  of  Sciences,  with  fome  other 
company,  which,  with  the  doinefticsand  trappings  of  a  Grand  Seigneur,  gave  La  Roche 
Guyon  exaftly  the  rel'enibhince  of  the  rehdence  of  a  great  Lord  in  England.  Europe 
is  now  fo  much  allimilated,  that  if  one  go  to  a  houfe  where  the  fortune  is  15  or  2o,oool. 
a-year,  we  flrall  find  in  the  mode  of  living  much  more  refemblance  than  a  young  tra- 
veller will  ever  be  prepared  to  look  for. — ■ — 23  miles. 

The  loth.  This  is  one  of  the  mofl;  fmgular  places  I  have  been  at.     Th«  chalk  rock 
?ias  been  cut  perpendicularly,  to  make  room  for  the  chateau.     The  kitchen,  which  is  a 
large  one,  valt  vaults,  and  extenfive  cellars  (which,  by  the  way,  are  magnificently  filled,) 
with  various  other  offices,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  merely  fronts  of  brick;   the 
houfe  is  large,  containing  thirty-eight  apartments.     The  prelbnt  Duchefs  has  added  a 
handfome  faloon  of  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  well  proportioned,  with  four  fine  tablets 
of  the  Gobehn  tapeftry,  alfo  a  library  well  filled.       Here  I  was  fhewed  the  ink-fland 
that  belonged  to  the  famous  Louvois,  the  ininifier  of  Louis  XIV.  known  to  be  the 
identical  one  from  which  he  figned  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  I  fuppofe 
alfo  the  order  to  Turenne  to   burn  the  Palatinate.       This  Marquis  de  Louvois  was 
grandfather  to  the  two  Duchefies  d'Anville  and  d'Efiiffac,  who  inherited  all  his  eftate, 
as  well  as  their  own  family  fortune  of  the  houfe  of  La  Rochefoucauld,   from  which 
family  I  conceive,  and  not  from  Louvois,  they  inherited  their  difpofitions.     From  the 
principal  apartment  there  is  a  balcony  that  leads  to  the  walks  which  ferpentine  up  the 
mountain.     Like  mod  French  feats,  there  is  a  town,  and  a  great  potager  to  remove, 
before  it  would  be  confonant  with  Englifh  ideas.     Bifly,  the  Due  de  Penthievre's,  is 
juft  the  fame;,   before  the  chateau  there  is  a  gently  falling  vale  with  a  little  flream 
through  it,  that  admits  of  the  greatefl  improvements  in  refpecl  to  lawn  and  water,  but 
in  full  front  of  the  houfe  they  have  placed  a  great  kitchen-garden,  with  walls  enough 
for  a  fortrefs.     The  houfes  of  the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in  Touraine,  are 
burrowed  into  the  chalk  rock,  and  have  a  fingular  appearance  :  here  are  two  ftreets  of 
them,  one  above  another ;  they  are  afferted  by  fome  to  be  wholefome,  warm  in  winter, 
and  cool  in  fummer ;  but  others  thought  they  were  bad  for  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  the  kindnefs  to  order  his  Iteward  to  give 
me  all  the  information  I  wanted  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  fpeak 
to  fuch  perfons  as  were  neceflary  on  points  that  he  was, in  doubt  about.      At  an  Eng- 
lifh nobleman's  houfe,  there  would  have  been  three  or  four  farmers  afked  to  meet  me, 
who  would  have  dined  with  the  family  among  ladies  of  the  firft  rank.     I  do  not  exag- 
gerate, when  I  fay,  that  I  have  had  this  at  lead  an  hundred  times  in  the  firft  houfes  of 
our  iflands.     It  is,  however,  a  thing  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  manners  in  France, 
would  not  be  met  with  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  except  by  chance  in  the  houfe  of  fome 
great  Lord  that  had  been  much  in  England*,  and  then  not  unlefs  it  were  afked  for. 
The  nobility  in  France  have  no  more  idea  of  praftifing  agriculture,  and  making  it  an 
objeft  of  converfation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  as  they  would  fpeak  of  a  loom  or  a 
bowfprit,  than  of  tmy  other  objcd  the  mofl  remote  from  their  habits  and  purfuits      I 
do  not  lo  much  blame  them  for  this  negled,  as  1  do  that  herd  of  vifionary  and  abfurd 
writers  on  agriculture,  who,  from  their  chambers  in  cities,  have,  with  an  impertinence 
almoft  incredible,  deluged  France  with  nonfenfe  and  theory,  enough  to  difgufl  and  ruin 
the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  1 2th.  Part  with  regret  from  a  fociety  I  had  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with 

35  miles. 

*  I  once  knew  it  at  the  Due  de  Liancourt's, 
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The  13th.  The  twenty  miles  to  Rouen,  the  fame  features.  Firft  view  of  Rouen 
fudden  and  ftriking  ;  but  the  road  doubling,  in  order  to  turn  more  gently  down  the 
hill,  prefents  from  an  elbow  the  fined  view  of  a  town  I  have  ever  feen  ;  the  whole  city, 
with  all  its  churches  and  convents,  and  its  cathedral  proudly  rifing  in  the  midft,  fills  the 
vale.  The  river  prefents  one  reach,  croffed  by  the  bridge,  and  then  dividing  into  two 
fine  channels,  forms  a  large  ifland  covered  with  wood  ;  the  reft  of  the  vale  full  of  ver- 
dure and  cultivation,  of  gardens  and  habitations,  finifli  the  fcene,  in  perfefi;  unifon  with 
the  great  city  that  forms  the  capital  feature.  Wait  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  fecretary 
of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  who  was  abfent  when  I  was  here  before;  we  had  an  in- 
terefting  converfation  on  agriculture,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  I  found 
from  this  very  ingenious  gentleman,  that  his  plan  of  ufnig  madder  green,  which  many 
years  ago  had  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  agricultural  world,  is  not  praftifed  at  prefent 
any  where ;  but  he  continues  to  think  it  perfettly  practicable.  In  the  evening  to  the  play, 
where  Madame  Cretal,  from  Paris,  afted  Nina  ;  and  it  proved  the  richeft  treat  I  hava 
received  from  the  French  theatre.  She  performed  it  with  an  inimitable  expreflion,  with 
a  tendernefs,  a  naivete,  and  an  elegance  withal,  that  maftered  every  feeling  of  the  heart, 
againft  which  the  piece  was  written  :  her  expreflion  is  as  delicious,  as  her  countenance 
is  beautiful ;  in  her  aQing,  nothing  over-charged,  but  all  kept  within  the  fimplicity  of 
nature.  The  houfe  was  crouded,  garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel  were  thrown  on  the 
flage,  and  fhe  was  crowned  by  the  other  adlors,  but  modeftly  removed  them  from  her 

head,  as  often  as  they  were  placed  there. 20  miles. 

•     The  1 4th.  Take  the  road  to  Dieppe.     Meadows  in  the  vale  well  watered,  and  hay 
now  making.     Sleep  at  Tote. 17I  miles. 

The  1 5th.  To  Dieppe.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  paffage-boat  ready  to  fail ; 
go  on  board  with  my  faithful  fure-footed  blind  friend.  I  fhall  probably  never  ride  her 
again,  but  all  my  feelings  prevent  my  felling  her  in  France. — Without  eyes  fhe  has  car- 
ried me  in  fafety  above  1 500  miles ;  and  for  the  reft  of  her  life  flie  fhall  have  no  other 
mafter  than  myfelf ;  could  I  afford  it,  this  fliould  be  her  laft  labour :  feme  ploughing, 
however,  on  my  farm,  (he  will  perform  for  me,  I  dare  fay,  chearfully. 

Landing  at  the  neat  new-built  town  of  Brighthelmflone,  ofters  a  much  greater  con- 
traft  to  Dieppe,  which  is  old  and  dirty,  than  Dover  does  to  Calais ;  and  in  the  Caftle 
Inn  I  feemed  for  a  while  to  be  in  fairy  land ;  but  I  paid  for  the  enchantment.  The 
next  day  to  Lord  Sheffield's,  a  houfe  I  never  go  to,  but  to  receive  equal  pleafure  and 
inftruftion.  I  longed  to  make  one  for  a  fhort  time  in  the  evening  library  circle,  but  I 
took  it  ftrangely  into  my  head,  from  one  or  two  expreflion*,  merely  accidental  in  the 
converfation,  coming  after  my  want  of  letters  to  France,  that  I  had  certainly  loft  a 
child  in  my  abfence  ;  and  1  hurried  to  London  next  morning,  where  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  finding  my  alarm  a  falfe  one ;  letters  enow  had  been  written,  but  all  failed.  To 
Bradfield. 202  miles. 

1789. 

IN  my  two  preceding  journies,  the  whole  weftern  half  of  France  had  been  croflfed  in 
various  direftions;  and  the  information  I  had  received,  in  making  them,  had  made  me 
as  much  a  mafter  of  the  general  huflaandry,  the  foil,  management  and  produftions,  as 
could  be  expcfted,  without  penetrating  in  every  corner,  and  reliding  long  in  various 
ftations ;  a  method  of  furveying  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  that  would  demand  feveral 
lives  inftead  of  years.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  remained  unexamined.  The 
great  mafsof  country,  formed  by  the  triangle,  whole  three  points  are  Paris,  Strafbourg 
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and  Moulins,  and  the  mountainous  repion  S.  E.  of  the  laft  town,  prefented  in  the  map 
an  ample  fpace,  which  it  would  be  neccd'ary  to  pafs  before  I  could  have  fuch  an  idea  of 
the  kingdom  as  I  wiflied  to  acquire ;  I  determined  to  make  this  third  effort,  in  order  to 
acconiplifli  a  defign  which  appeared  more  and  more  important,  the  more  I  refleftcd  on 
it ;  and  lefs  likely  to  be  executed  by  thofe  whofe  powers  are  better  adapted  to  the 
undertaking  than  mine.  The  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  France  alfo,  who  were 
now  aflembled,  made  it  the  more  neceffary  to  lofe  no  time  ;  for,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  affembly  will  be  the  epoch  of  a  new  conllitution,  which  will  have  new  effeds, 
and,  for  what  I  know,  attended  with  a  new  agriculture ;  and  to  have  the  regal  fun,  in 
fuch  a  kingdom,  both  rife  and  fet  without  the  territory  being  known,  muft  of  neceflity 
be  regretted  by  every  man  folicitous  for  real  political  knowledge.  I'he  events  of  a 
century  and  half,  including  the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  will  for  ever  render  the 
fources  of  the  French  power  interelling  to  mankind,  and  particularly  that  its  ftate  may 
be  known  previoufly  to  the  eftablilhment  of  an  improved  government,  as  the  comparifori 
of  the  effeds  of  the  old  and  new  fyltem  will  be  not  a  little  curious  in  future. 

June  2.  To  London.  At  night.  La  Generofita  d'Ale[fandro,  by  Tarchi,  in  which 
Signor  Marchefi  exerted  his  powers,  and  fung  a  duet,  that  made  me  for  fome  moments 
forget  all  the  fheep  and  pigs  of  Bradfield.  I  was,  however,  much  better  entertained 
after  it,  by  fupping  at  my  friend  Dr.  Burney's,  and  meeting  Mifs  Burney  ;  how  feldoni 
is  it  that  we  can  meet  two  charafters  at  once  in  whom  great  celebrity  deducts  nothing 
from  private  amiablenefs  ?  How  many  dazzling  ones  that  we  have  no  defire  to  live 
with !  give  me  fuch  as  to  great  talents  add  the  qualities  that  make  us  wifh  to  Jhut  up 
doors  with  them. 

The  3d.  Nothing  buzzing  in  my  ears  but  the  fete  given  lad  night  by  the  Spanifh 
Ambaffador.  The  bed  fete  of  the  prefent  period  is  that  which  ten  millions  of  people 
are  giving  to  themfelves. 

The  fcafl  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul. 

The  animated  feelings  of  bofoms  beating  with  gratitude  for  the  efcape  of  one  common 
calamity,  and  the  thrilling  hope  of  the  continuance  of  common  bleffings.  Meet  at 
Mr.  Songa's  the  Count  de  Berchtold,  who  has  much  good  fenfe  and  many  impor- 
tant views: Why  does  not  the  Emperor  call  him  to  his  own  country,  and  make 

him  a  Minifter  ?  The  world  will  never  be  well  governed  till  princes  know  their 
fubjeds. 

The  4th.  To  Dover  in  the  machine,  with  two  merchants  from  Stockholm,  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Swede  ;  we  fhall  be  companions  to  Paris.  I  am  more  likely  to  learn  fome- 
thing  ufeful  from  the  converfation  of  a  Swede  and  a  German,  than  from  the  chance 
medley  Englifhmen  of  a  llage-coach. 72  miles. 

The  5th.  Paflage  to  Calais  ;  fourteen  hours  for  refleffion  in  a  vehicle  that  does  not 
allow  one  power  to  refleft. 21  miles. 

The  6th.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  and  a  French  teacher  from  Ireland,  full  of 
foppery  and  affectation,  which  her  own  nation  did  not  give  her,  were  our  company, 
with  a  young  good-natured  raw  countryman  of  hers,  at  whom  fiie  played  off  many  airs 
and  graces.  The  man  and  his  wife  contrived  to  produce  a  pack  of  cards,  to  banifl:, 
they  faid,  I'enuye  of  the  journey  ;  but  they  contrived  alfo  to  fleece  the  young  fellow  of 
five  louis.  This  is  the  firfl:  French  diligence  I  have  been  in,  and  fhall  be  the  laftj 
they  are  deteftable.     Sleep  at  Abbeville. 7S  miles. 

Thefe  men  and  women,  giHs  and  boys,  think  themfelves  (except  the  Swede)  very 
chearful  becaufe  very  noify ;  they  have  ftunned  me  with  fm^^ing  ;  mv  ears  have  been 
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fo  tormented  wirii  French  airs,  that  I  would  almoft  as  Toon  have  rode  the  journey  blind, 
fold  on  an  afs.  This  is  what  the  French  call  good  fpirits ;  no  truly  chearful  emotion 
in  their  bofoms  ;  filent  or  fmging ;  but  for  converfation  they  had  none.  I  lofe  all 
patience  in  fuch  company.  Heaven  fend  me  a  blind  mare  rather  than  another  dili- 
gence !  We  were  all  this  night,  as  well  as  all  the  day,  on  the  road,  and  reached  Paris 

at  nine  in  the  morning. 102  miles. 

The  8th.  To  my  friend  Lazowfki,   to  know  where  were  the  lodgings  I  had  written 
him  to  hire  me,  but  my  good  Duchefs  d'Eftiffac  would  not  allow  him  to  execute  my 
commilTion.     I  found  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  prepared  for  me.     Paris  is  at  prefent 
in  fuch  a  ferment  about  the  States  General,  now  holding  at  Verfiilles,  that  converfation 
is  abfolutely  abforbed  by  them.     Not  a  word  of  any  thing  elfe  talked  of.     Every  thing 
is  confidered,  and  juftly  fo,  as  important  in  fuch  a  crifis  of  the  fate  of  four-and-twenty 
millions  of  people.     It  is  now  a  ferious  contention  whether  the  reprefentatives  are  to  be 
called  the  Commons  or  the  Tiers  Etat ;  they  call  themfelves  fleadily  the  former,  while 
the  Court  and  the  great  Lords  reject  the  term  with  a  fpecies  of  apprehenfion,   as  if  it 
involved  a  meaning  not  eafily  to  be  fathomed.     But  this  point  is  of  hrtle  confequence 
compared  with  another,  that  has  kept  the  ftates  for  fome  time  in  inatlivity,  the  verifi- 
cation of  their  power  fcpai-ately  or  in  common.     The  nobility  and  the  clergy  demand 
the  former,  but  the  Commons  lleadily  refufe  it ;  the  reafon  why  a  circumllance,  ap- 
parently of  no  great  confequence,  is  thus  tenacioufly  I'egarded,  is,  that  it  may  decide 
their  fitting  for  the  future  in  feparate  houfes  or  in  one.     Thofe  who  are  warm  for  the 
interefl:  of  the  people  declare  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  reform  fome  of  the  groffeft 
abufes  in  the  ftate,  if  the  nobility,  by  fitting  in  a  feparate  chamber,  fhall  have  a  nega- 
tive on  the  wiflies  of  the  people :  and  that  to  give  fuch  a  veto  to  the  clergy  would  be 
ftill  more  prepoflerous  ;  if  therefore,  by  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  one  chamber, 
they  fhall  once  come  together,  the  popular  party  hope  that  there  will  remain  no»power 
afterwards  to  feparate.      The  nobility  and  clergy  forefee  the  fame  refult,  and  will  not 
therefore  agree  to  it.     In  this  dilemma  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment.    It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  write  memoirs  of  what  palTes,  but  I  am  intent  to  catch, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  opinions  of  the  day  mod  prevalent.     While  I  remain  at  Paris,  I 
Ihall  fee  people  of  all  defcriptions,  from  the  coffee-houfe  politicians  to  the  leaders  in  the 
ftates ;  and  the  chief  objeft  of  fuch  rapid  notes  as  I  throw  on  paper,  will  be  to  catch 
the  ideas  of  the  moment ;   to  compare  them  afterwards  with  the  atlual  events  that  fhall 
happen,  will  affoi-d  amufement  at  leaft.     The  molt  prominent  feature  that  appears  at 
prefent  is,  that  an  idea  of  common  interefl  and  common  danger  does  not  feem  to  unite 
thofe,  who,  if  not  united,  may  find  themfelves  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  danger  that  mufl 
arife  from  the  people  being  fenfible  of  a  flrenglh  the  refult  of  their  weaknefs.       The 
King,  Court,  Nobility,  Clergy,  Army,  and  Parliament,  are  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation. 
All  thefe  confider,  with  equal  dread,  the  ideas  of  liberty,  now  afloat ;  except  the  firfl, 
who,  for  reafons  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  liis  cltarader,  troubles  himfelf  little,  even 
with  circumflanccs  that  concern  his  power  the  mofl  intimately.     Among  the  reft,  the 
feeling  of  danger  is  common,  and  they  would  unite  were  there  a  head  to  render  it  eafy, 
in  order  to  do  without  the  ftates  at  all.     That  the  Commons  themfelves  look  for  fome 
fuch  hoflile  union  as  more  than  probable,  appears  from  an  idea  which  gains  ground, 
that  they  will  find  it  necelTary,  fliould  the  other  two  orders  continue  to  unite  with  them 
in  one-  chamber,  to  declare  themfelves  boldly  the  reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  calling  on  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  to  take  their  places  —and  to  enter  upon  de- 
liberations of  bufinefs  without  them,  fliould  they  refufe  it.     All  converfation  at  prefent 
h  on  this  topic,  but  opinions  are  more  divided  than  I  fliould  have  expected.     There 
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feem  to  be  many  who  hate  the  clergy  fo  cordially,  that  rather  than  permit  them  to 
form  a  diltind  chamber,  they  would  venture  on  a  ne^v  lyftem,  dangerous  as  it  might 
prove. 

The  9th.  The  bufincfs  going  forward  at  prrffnt  in  the  pamphlet  (hops  of  Paris  is 
incredible.  1  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  fee  what  new  things  were  publifhed,  and  to 
procure  a  catalogue  of  all.  Every  hour  produces  lomelhing  new.  Thirteen  came  out 
today,  fixteen  yefterday,  and  ninety-two  laft  week.  We  think  fometimes  that  De- 
brctt's  or  .Stockdale's  fliops  at  London  are  crowded,  but  they  are  mere  deferts,  com- 
pared  to  Defein's,  and  fome  others  here,  in  which  one  can  fcarcely  Iquecze  from  the 
door  fo  the  counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago  was  from  27  livres  to  30 
livres  per  flieet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  livres  to  80  livres.  This  fpirit  of  reading  poli- 
tical trads,  they  fay,  fpreads  into  the  provinces,  fo  thut  all  the  prefles  of  France  are 
equally  employed.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  thefe  productions  are  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  commonly  violent  againfl  the  clergy  and  nobility  ;  I  have  today  befpoken  many 
of  this  defcripiion,  that  have  reputation  ;  but  enquiring  tor  fuch  as  had  appeared  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queftion,  to  my  altonifhment  I  find  there  are  but  two  or  three  that 
have  merit  enough  to  be  known.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  the  prefs  teems  with 
the  mod  levelling  and  even  feditious  principles,  which  put  in  execution  would  over- 
turn the  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  leaft  flep  is  taken  by  the 
court  to  reftrain  this  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  publication  ?  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the 
fpirit  that  mult  thus  be  railed  among  the  people.  But  the  colFee-houfes  in  thi  Palais 
Royal  prefent  yet  more  fingular  and  aftonifhing  fpeftacles  ;  they  are  not  only  crowded 
within,  but  other  expeftant  crowds  are  at  the  doors  and  windows,  liftening  a  gorge  de- 
ployee  to  certain  orators,  who  from  chairs  or  tables  harangue  each  his  little  audience* 
theeagernefs  with  which  they  are  heard,  and  ihe  thunder  of  applaufe  they  receive  for 
every  fentiment  of  more  than  common  hardinefs  or  violence  againft  the  prefent  govern- 
ijnent,  cannot  eafily  be  imagined.  I  am  all  amazement  at  the  miniltry  permitting  fuch 
iiefts  and  hot-beds  of  fedition  and  revolt,  which  difleminate  amongft  the  people,  every 
hour,  principles  that  by  and  by  muft  be  oppofed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  feems 
little  (hort  of  madnefs  to  allow  the  propagation  at  prefent. 

The  icth.  Every  thing  confpires  to  render  the  prefent  period  in  France  critical ;  the 
want  of  bread  is  terrible :  accounts  arrive  every  moment  from  the  provinces  of  riots 
and  difturbances,  and  calling  in  the  military  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  markets.  The 
prices  reported  are  the  fame  as  I  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  5  fous  (2|d.)  a  pound 
tor  white  bread,  and  3  !  ious  to  four  fous  for  the  common  fort  eaten  by  the  poor  ;  thefe 
rates  are  beyond  their  faculties,  and  occafiou  great  mifeiy.  At  Mtudon,  the  police, 
that  is  to  fay  the  iiitendant,  orcered  that  no  wh.  at  (hould  be  fold  in  the  market  without 
the  perfon  taking  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  quantity  of  barley.  What  a  ftupid  and  ri- 
diculous regulation,  to  lay  obllacles  on  the  fupply,  in  order  to  be  better  fuppiied  ;  and 
to  {hew  the  people  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  government,  creating  thereby  an 
alarm,  and  raifmg  the  price  at  the  very  moment  they  wifli  to  fink  it !  I  have  had  fome 
converfation  on  this  topic  with  well-infor^ied  perfons,  who  have  aflured  me,  that  the 
price  is,  as  ufual,  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of  the  crop  demanded,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  real  fcarcity  if  Mr.  Necker  would  have  let  the  corn-trade  alone  ; 
but  his  edicts  of  red'ridion,  which  have  been  mere  comments  on  his  book  on  the  le- 
giflatien  of  corn,  have  operated  more  to  raife  the  price  than  all  other  caufes  together. 
It  appears  plain  to  me,  that  the  violent  friends  of  the  commons  are  not  difpleafed  at  the 
high  price  of  corn,  which  feconds  their  views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the 
common  feeling  of  the  people  more  eafy,  and  much  more  to  their  purpofe  than  if  the 
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price  were  low.  Three  days  pafl,  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  contrived  a  cunning  pre- 
pofition  ;  it  was  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  commons,  propofing  to  name  a  commiffion 
from  the  three  orders  to  take  into  confideration  the  mifery  of  the  people,  and  to  de- 
liberate en  the  means  of  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  This  would  have  led  to  the  de- 
liberation by  order,  and  not  by  heads,  confequently  muft  berejefted,  but  unpopularly 
fo  from  the  fiiuation  of  the  people:  the  commons  were  equally  dextrous;  in  their  re- 
ply, they  prayed  and  conjured  the  clergy  to  join  them  in  the  common  hall  of  the  flates 
to  deliberate,  which  was  no  fooner  reported  at  Paris,  than  the  clergy  became  doubly 
an  objeft  of  hatred  ;  and  it  became  a  queftion  with  the  politicians  of  the  Caffe  de  Foy, 
whether  it  were  not  lawful  for  the  commons  to  decree  the  application  of  the  eftates  of 
the  clergy  towards  eafing  the  diltrefs  of  the  people. 

The  1  ith.  I  have  been  in  mach  company  all  day,  and  cannot  but  remark  that  there 
feem  to  be  no  fettled  ideas  of  the  beft  means  of  forming  a  new  conftitution.     Yefterday 
the  Abbe  Syeyes  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  declare  boldly  to  the  pri- 
vileged orders,  that  if  they  will  not  join  the  commons,  the  latter  will  proceed  in  the 
national  bufinefs   without  them  j  and  the  houfe  decreed  it  with  a  fmall  amendment. 
This  caufes  much  converfation  on  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  proceeding  ; 
arAl,  on  the  coLtrary,  on  what  may  flow  from  the  nobility  and  clergy  continuing  fteadily 
to  refufe  to  join  the  commons,  and  fliould  they  fo  proceed,  to  proteft  againft  all  they 
decree,  and  appeal  to  the  king  to  diflblve  the  dates,  and  recal  them  in  fuch  a  form  as 
tnay  be  pradlicable  for  bufinefs.     In  thefe  mofl  interefting  difcuffions,  I  find  a  general 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  government ;  a  ftrange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on  one 
fide,  to  ideal  and  vifionary  rights  of  nature  ;  and  on  the  other,  no  fettled  plan  that  Ihall 
give  fecurity  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much  better  fituation  than  hitherto ; 
a  fecurity  abfolutely  neceffary.     But  the  nobility,  with  the  principles  of  great  lords 
that  I  converfe  with,  are  moft  difguftingly  tenacious  of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they 
may  bear  on  the  people  j  they  will  not  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  leaf!  to  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal  land-taxes,  which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  can 
with  reafon  be  demanded.     The  popular  party,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to  confider 
all  liberty  as  depending  on  the  privileged  clafles  being  loft,  and  out-voted  in  the  order 
of  the  commons,  at  lead  for  making  the  new  confiitution ;  and  when  I  urge  the  great 
probability,  that  fhould  they  once  unite,  there  will  remain  no  power  of  ever  feparating 
them ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafe,  they  will  have  a  very  queflionable  conflitution,  perhaps 
a  very  bad  one ;  I  am  always  told,  that  the  firfl  objeft  muft  be  for  the  people  to  get  the 
power  of  doing  goed  ;  and  that  it  is  no  argument  againft  fuch  a  conduct  to  urge  that 
an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.     But  among  fuch  men,  the  common  idea  is,  that  any 
thing  tending  towards  afeparate  order,  like  our  houfe  of  lords,  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
with  liberty  ;  all  which  feems  perfectly  wild  and  unfounded. 

The  I  2th.  To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  meets  at  the  hotel  de  ville, 
and  of  which  being  an  affocie,  I  voted,  and  received  a  jetton,  which  is  a  fmall  medal 
given  to  the  members,  every  time  they  attend,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  mind  the 
bufinefs  of  their  inftitution  ;  it  is  the  fame  at  all  royal  academies,  &c.  and  amounts,  in  a 
year,  to  a  confiderable  and  ill-judged  expence ;  for  what  good  is  to  be  expefled  from 
men  who  would  go  merely  to  receive  their  jetton  ?  Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it 
feems  well  attended  ;  near  thirty  were  prefent ;  among  them  Parmentier,  vice-prefidcnt. 
Cadet  de  Vaux,  Fourcroy,  Tillet,  Defmarets,  BrouflTonet,  fccretary,  and  Crete  de 
Palieul,  at  whofefarm  I  was  two  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  only  praflical  farmer  in  the 
fociety.  The  fecretary  reads  the  titles  of  the  papers  prefented,  and  gives  fome  little  ac- 
Tount  of  them  j  but  they  are  not  readj  unlefs  particularly  iuterelling ;  then  memoirs 
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are  read  by  the  members,  or  reports  of  references  ;  and  when  they  difcur;  cr  debate, 
there  is  no  order,  but  all  fpeak  together,  as  in  a  warm  private  converl'jtiuu.  The 
Abbe  Raynal  has  given  them  1200  livres,  (52I.  los.)  for  a  premium  on  Int.ie  impor- 
tant fubjeft  ;  and  my  opinion  was  aficed  what  it  fliould  be  given  for.  Give  it,  I  replied, 
in  fome  way  for  the  introduftion  of  turnips.  But  that  they  conceive  to  be  an  cbjeft 
of  impoflible  attainment ;  they  have  done  fo  much,  and  the  government  fo  much  more, 
and  all  in  vain,  that  they  confider  it  as  a  hopelefs  objed.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  all 
hitherto  done  has  been  abfolute  folly ;  and  that  the  right  way  to  begin,  was  to  undo 
every  thing  done.  I  am  never  prefent  at  any  focieties  of  agriculture,  either  in  France 
or  England,  but  I  am  much  in  doubt  with  myfelf  whether,  when  bell  conducted,  they 
do  moll:  good  ormifchief;  that  is,  whether  the  benefits  a  national  agriculture  may  by 
great  chance  owe  to  them,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harm  they  effedl, 
by  turning  the  public  attention  to  frivolous  objefts,  inftead  of  important  ones,  or 
drefling  important  ones  in  fuch  a  garb  as  to  make  them  trifles?  The  only  fociety  that 
could  be  really  ufefui  would  be  that  which,  in  the  culture  of  a  large  farm,  (hould  ex- 
hibit a  perfed  example  of  good  hufbandry,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  would  refort  to  it ; 
confequently  one  that  fliould  confiit  folely  of  pradical  men;  and  then  query  whether 
many  good  cooks  would  not  fpoil  a  good  difli. 

The  ideas  of  the  public  on  the  great  bufinefs  going  on  at  Verfailles  change  daily  and 
even  hourly.  It  now  feems  the  opinion,  that  the  commons,  in  their  late  violent  vote, 
have  gone  too  far  j  and  that  the  union  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  army,  parliament,  and 
King,  will  be  by  far  too  powerful  for  them ;  fuch  an  union  is  faid  to  be  in  agitation  ; 
and  that  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Queen,  and  the  party  ufually  known  by  her  name, 
are  taking  fteps  to  effect  it,  againft:  the  moment  when  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
fhall  make  it  neceflary  to  aft  with  unity  and  vigour.  The  abolition  of  the  parliament 
is  a  topic  of  common  converfation  among  the  popular  leaders,  as  a  fl:ep  efTentially  ne- 
ceflary ;  becaufe,  while  they  exifl:,  they  are  tribunals  to  which  the  court  can  have  re- 
fort,  (hould  they  be  inclined  to  take  any  ftep  againfl;  the  exiftence  of  the  ftates :  thofe 
bodies  are  alarmed,  and  fee  with  deep  regret,  that  their  refufal  to  regifl:cr  the  royal 
edids,  has  created  a  power  in  the  nation  not  only  hoftile,  but  dangerous  to  their  ex- 
iftence. It  is  now  very  well  known,  and  underfl:ood  on  all  hands,  that  fliould  the 
King  get  rid  of  the  fl:ates,  and  govern  on  any  tolerable  principles,  his  edicts  would  be 
enregirtered  by  all  the  parliaments.  In  the  dilemma  and  apprehenfion  of  the  moment, 
the  people  look  very  much  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  to  a  head  ;  but  with  palpable  and 
general  ideas  of  difl:ruft  and  want  of  confidence ;  they  regret  his  charader,  and  lament 
that  they  cannot  depend  on  him  in  any  fevere  and  difficult  trial;  they  conceive  him  to 
be  without  fl^eadinefs,  and  that  his  greateft  apprehenfion  is  to  be  exiled  from  the  plea- 
fures  of  Paris,  and  tell  of  many  littlenefles  he  pradlifed  before  to  be  recalled  from  ba- 
nifliment.  They  are,  however,  fo  totally  without  a  head,  that  they  are  contented  to 
look  to  him  as  one ;  and  are  highly  pleafed  with  what  is  every  moment  reported,  that 
he  is  determined  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  nobility,  and  verify  their  powers  in 
common  with  the  commons.  All  agree,  that  had  he  firmnefs,  in  addition  to  his  vafl: 
revenue  of  feven  millions  a-year  (306,250!.),  and  four  more  (175,000!.)  in  reverfion, 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  he  might,  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  caufe,  do  any  thing. 

The  13th.  In  the  morning  to  the  king's  library,  which  I  had  not  feen  when  before 
at  Paris;  it  is  a  vafl:  apartment,  and  as  all  the  world  Icnows,  nobly  filled.  Every  thing 
is  provided  to  accommodate  thole  who  wifli  to  read  or  tranfcribe — of  whom  there  were 
fixty  or  feventy  prefent.     Along  the  middle  of  the  rooms  are  glafe  cafes,  containing  mo- 
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dels  of  the  inftruments  of  many  trades  preferved  for  the  benefit  of  poflerity,  being  made 
on   the  mod  exafc  fcale  of  proportion ;  among  others  the  potter's,  founder's,  briclc- 
maker's,  chymift's,  &c.  &c.  and  lately  added  a  very  large  one  of  the  Englifti  garden, 
mofi:  miferably  imagined  j  but  with  all  this  not  a  plough,  or  an  iota  of  agriculture  ; 
yet  a  farm  might  be  much  ealier  reprefented  than  the  garden  they  have  attempted, 
and  with  infinitely   more  ufe.     I  have  no  doubt   but  there  may  arife  many  cafes,  in 
which  the  prefervation  of  inftruments,  unaltered,    may  be  of  confiderable  utility ;  I 
think  I  fee  clearly,  that  fuch  a  ufe  would  refult  in  agriculture,  and,  if  fo,  why  not  in 
other  arts?     Thefe  cafes  of  models,  however,  have  fo  much  the  air  of  children's  play- 
houfes,  that  I  would  not  anfwer  for  my  little  girl,  if  I  had   her  here,  not  crying  for 
them.     At  the  Duchefs  d'Anville's,  where  meet  the  Archbifhop  of  Aix,  Bifhop  of 
Blois,    Prince  de  Laon,   and  Due  and  Duchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld,   the  three  lall  of 
my  old  fc'agnere  de  Luchon  acquaintance,  Lord  and  Lady  Camelford,  Lord  Eyre, 
&c.  &c. 

All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expeftation  for  what  the  crifis  in  the  ftate 
will  produce.     The  embarraffinent  of  the  moment  is  extreme.     Every  one  agrees 
that  there  is  no  miniff  ry  :  the  Queen  is  clofely  connedting  herfelf  with  the  party   of 
the  princes,  with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head ;   who  axe  all  fo  adverfe  to  Monf. 
Necker,  that  every  thing  is  in  confufion  :  but  the  King,  who  is  perfonally  the  honefteft 
man  in  the  world,  has  but  one  wifli,  which  is  to  do  right  j  yet,  being  without  thofe 
decifive  parts  that  enable  a  man  to  forefee  difficiilties  and  to  avoid  them,  finds  him- 
felf  in  a  moment  of  fuch  extreme  perplexity,  that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take 
refuge  in  :   it  is  faid  that  Monf.  Necker  is  alarmed  for  his  power,  and  anecdote  reports 
things  to  his  difadvantage,  which  probably  are  not  true:  -of  his  trimming — and  at- 
tempting to  conneft  himfelf  with  the  Abbe  de  Vermont,  reader  to  the  Queen,  who  has 
great  influence  in  all  affairs  in  which  he  chufes  to  interfere ;   this  is  hardly  credible,  as 
that  party  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverfe  to  Monf.  Necker  ;   and  it  is  even  faid 
that,  as  the  Count  d'Artois,  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  a  few  others  were,  but  two 
days  ago,  walking  in  the  private  garden  of  Verfailles,  they  met  Madame  Necker,   and 
defcended  even  to  hiffmg  her :  if  half  this  be  true,  it  is  plain  enough  that  this  minifter 
mud  fpeedily  retire.     All  who  adhere  to  the  antient  conftitution,  or  rather  govern- 
ment, confider  him  as  their  mortal  enemy  ;  they  affert,  and  truly,  that  he  came  in  un- 
der circumllances  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  every  thing  he  pleafed — he  had 
King  and  kingdom  at  command — but  that  the  errors  he  was  guilty  of,   for  want   of 
fome  fettled  plan,  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  dilemmas  experienced  fince.     They 
accufe  him  heavily  of  affembling  the  notables,  as  a  falfe  ftep  that  did  nothing  but  mif- 
chief :  and  affert  that  his  letting  the  King  go  to  the  dates-general,  before  their  powers 
were  verified,  and  the  neceffary  deps  taken  to  keep  the  orders  feparate,  after  giving 
double  the  reprefentation  to  the  tiers  to  that  of   the   other  two  orders,  was  madnefs  ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  appointed  commiffaries  to   have  received   the  verification 
before  admittance.     They  accufe  him  further  of  having  done  all  this  through  an  ex- 
''    ceffive  and  infufferable  vanity,  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  guiding  the  deUberation  of 
the  dates  by  his  knowledge  and  reputation.     It  is  exprefsly  aiferted,  however,  by  M. 
Necker's  mod  intimate  friends,   that  he  has  afted  with  good  faith,  and  that   he  has 
been  in  principle  a  friend  to  the  regal  power,  as  well  as  to  an  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.     The  word  thing  1  know  of  him  is  his  fpeech  to  the  dates  on 
their  affembling, — a  great  opportunity,   but   lod,  — no  leading  or  maderly  views, — no 
decifion  on  circumdances  in  which  the  people  ought  to  be  relieved,   and  new  princi- 
ples of  government  adopted  j — it  is  the  fpeech  you  would  expeft  from  a  banker's 
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clerk  of  fome  ability.  Concerning  it  there  is  an  anecdote  worth  inferting  ;  he  knew 
his  voice  would  not  enable  him  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  in  fo  large  a  room, 
and  to  fo  numerous  an  alfembly  ;  and  therefore  he  had  fpoken  to  Monf.  de  BroufTonet, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  read  it  for  him.  He  had  been  prefent  at  an  annual  general  meeting  of 
that  focifty,  when  Monf.  de  Broulfonet  had  read  a  difcourfe  with  a  powerful  pier- 
cing voice,  that  was  heard  diflinctly  to  the  greatefl:  diflance.  This  gentleman  attended 
him  feveral  times  to  take  his  inltruftions,  and  to  be  fureofunderftanding  the  interline- 
ations that  were  made,  even  after  the  fpeech  was  finifhed.  Monf.  de  Broulfonet  was 
with  him  the  evening  before  the  alfembly  of  the  dates,  at  nine  o'clock  :  and  next  day, 
when  he  came  to  read  it  in  public,  he  found  ftill  more  corrections  and  alterations, 
which  Monf.  Necker  had  made  after  quitting  him  ;  they  were  chiefly  in  flile,  and 
fhewed  hov/  very  folicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  decoration  of  his  matter : 
the  ideas  in  my  opinion  wanted  this  attention  more  than  the  ftile.  Monf.  de  Brouf- 
fonet  himfelf  told  me  this  little  anecdote.  This  morning  in  the  ftates  three  curees 
of  Poitou  have  joined  themfelves  to  the  commons,  for  the  verification  of  their  powers, 
and  were  received  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  of  applaufe  ;  and  this  evening  at  Paris 
nothing  elfe  is  talked  of.  The  nobles  have  been  all  day  in  debate,  without  coming  to 
any  conclufion,  and  have  adjourned  to  Monday. 

The  14th.  To  the  King's  garden,  where  Monf  Thouin  had  the  goodnefs  to  fliew 
me  fome  fmall  experiments  he  has  made  on  plants  that  promife  greatly  for  the  farmer, 
particularly  the  lathyrus  biennis  *,  and  the  meiilotus  fyberica  *,  which  now  make  an 
immenfe  figure  for  forage  ;  both  are  biennial  ;  but  will  laft  three  or  four  years  if  not 
feeded  ;  the  Achiliasa  fyberica  and  an  aftragalus  appear  good  ;  he  has  promifed  me 
feeds.  The  Chinefe  hemp  has  perfected  its  feeds,  which  it  had  not  done  before  in 
France.  The  more  I  fee  of  Monf.  Thouin  the  better  1  like  him  j  he  is  one  of  the  moft  - 
amiable  men  I  know. 

To  the  repofitory  of  the  royal  machines,  which  Monf.  Vandermond  (hewed  and  ex- 
plained to  me,  with  great  readinefs  and  politenefs.  What  (truck  me  mod  was  Monf. 
Vaucu(ron's  machine  for  making  a  chain,  which  I  was  told  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham 
admired  very  much,  at  which  my  attendants  feemed  not  difpleafed.  Another  for 
making  the  cogs  indented  in  iron  wheels.  There  is  a  chafF  cutter,  from  an  Englifh 
original ;  and  a  model  of  the  nonfenfical  plough  to  go  without  horfes  ;  thefe  are  the 
only  ones  in  agriculture.  Many  of  very  ingenious  contrivances  for  winding  filk,  &c. 
In  the  evening  to  the  theatre  Fran9ois,  the  Siege  of  Calais,  by  Monf.  de  Belloy,  not  . 
a  good,  but  a  popular  performance. 

It  is  now  decided  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  will  move  to-morrow  to  declare 
all  taxes  illegal  not  raifed  by  authority  of  the  (lates-general,  and  to  grant  them  for  a 
term  only,  either  for  two  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  prefent  feflion  of  the  ftates. 
This  plan  is  highly  approved  at  Paris  by  all  friends  of  liberty  j  and  it  is  certainly  a  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceeding,  founded  on  juft  principles,  and  will  involve  the  court  in  a 
great  dilemma. 

The  15th.  This  has  been  a  rich  day,  and  fuch  an  one  as  ten  years  ago  none  could 
believe  would  ever  arrive  in  France;  a  veiy  important  debate  being  expefted  on  what, 
in  our  houfe  of  commons,  would  be  termed  the  (late  of  the  nation,  my  friend  Monf» 
Lazowfki  and  myfelf  were  at  Verfailles  by  eight  in  the  morning.  We  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  hall  of  the  ftates  to  fecure  good  feats  in  the  gallery  ;  we  found  fome  de= 

*  I  have  cultivated  thefe  plants  in  fraall  quantities,  and  believe  tLem  to  be  a  very  important  objeft, 
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puties  already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience  colle£ted.     The   room   is  too 
large  ;  none  but  Stentorian  lungs,  or  the  finefl  cleared  voices  can  be  heard  ;   how- 
ever the  very  fize  of  the  apartment,  which  admits   two  thoufand  people,  gave  a  dig- 
nity to  the  fcene.     It  was  indeed  an   interefting  one.     The  fpeftacle  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  juft  emerging  from  the  evils  of  two  hundred 
years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  rifmg  to  the  bleffings  of  a  freer  conftitution,   affembled 
with  open  doors  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feelings 
every  latent  fpark,  every  emotion  of  a  liberal  bofom  ;    to  banifli  whatever  ideas  might 
intrude  of  their  being  a  people   too  often  hoftile  to  my   own  country, — and  to  dwell 
with  pleafure  on  the  glorious  idea  of  happinefs  to  a  great  nation — of  felicity  to  mill-ons 
yet  unborn.     Monf.  I'Abbe  Syeyes  opened  the  debate.     He  is  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
fticklers  for  the  popular  caufe  ;  carries  his  ideas  not  to  a  regulation  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, which  he  thinks  too  bad   to  be  regulated  at  all,  but  wiflies  to  fee  it  abfo- 
lutely  overturned,  being  in  faft  a  violent  republican  :   this  is  the  charader  he  com- 
monly bears,  and  in  his  pamphlets  he  feems  pretty  much  to  juftify  fuch  an  idea.     He 
fpeaks  ungracefully,  and  uneloquently,  but  logically,  or  rather  reads  fo,  for  he  read 
his  fpeech,  which  was  prepared.     His  motion  was  to  declare  the  aifembly  the  repre- 
fentatives  known  and  verified  of  the  French  nation,  admitting  the  right  of  all  abfent 
deputies  (the  nobility  and  clergy)  to  be  received  among  them  on  the  verification  of  their 
^powers.     Monf.  de  Mirabeau  fpoke  without  notes,  for  near  an  hour,  with  a  warmth, 
animation,  and  eloquence,  that  entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  an  undoubted  orator. 
He  oppofed   the  words  known  and  verified,  in  the  propofition  of  the  Abbe  Syeyes, 
with  great  force  of  reafoning  ;  and  propofed,    in   lieu,  that  they  fhould  declare  them- 
felves  fimply  Reprefentatives  du  peuple  Francois  :  that  no  veto  (hould  exifl:  againft  their 
refolves  in  any  other  affembly  :  that  all  taxes  are  illegal,  but  (hould  be  granted  during 
the  prefent  feffion  of  the  ftates,  and  no  longer  :  that  the  debt  of  the  king  fhould  be- 
come the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  be  fecured  on  funds  accordingly.     Monf.  de  Mira- 
ieau  was  well  heard,  and  his  pi-opofition  much  applauded.     Monf.  de  Mounier,  a  de- 
,puty  from  Dauphine',  of  great  reputation,    and  who  has  publifhed  fome  pamphlets, 
very  well  approved  by  the  public,  moved  a  different  refblution,  to   declare  themfelves 
the  legitimate  reprefentatives  of  the  majority  of  the  nation :  that  they  fhould  vote  by 
head  and  not  by  order :  and  that  they  fhould  never  acknowledge  any   right  in  the  re- 
prefentatives of  the  clergy  or  nobility  to  deliberate  feparately.     Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Eti- 
enne,  a  proteftant  from  Languedoc,  alfo  an  author,   who  has  written   on  the  prefent 
affairs,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  made  likewife  his  propofition,   which  was 
to  declare  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  France  ;   to  declare  all  taxes 
null ;  to  regrant  them  during  the  fitting  of  the  flates  ;  to  verify  and  confolidate  the 
debt  4  and  to  vote  a  loan.     All  which  were  well  approved  except  the  loan,  which  was 
rot  at  all  to  the  feeling  of  the  affembly.     This  gentleman  fpeaks  clearly  and  with  pre- 
cifion,  and  only  paffages  of  his  fpeech  from  notes.      Monf.  Bernave,  a  very  young 
man,  from  Grenoble,  fpoke  without  notes  with  great  warmth  and  animation.     Some 
of  his  periods  were  fo  well  rounded,  and  fo  eloquently   delivered,   that   he  met  with 
much  applaufe,  feveral  members  crying — bravo  ! 

In  regard  to  their  general  method  of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumflances  in 
which  they  are  very  deficient  :  the  fpedators  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to  interfere 
in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  by  other  noify  expreffions  of  approbation  : 
■this  is  grofsly  indecent;  it  is  alfo  dangerous  ;  for,  if  tliey  be  permitted  to  exprefs  ap- 
probation, they  are,  by  parity  of  reafon,  allowed  expreffions  of  diffent  ;  and  they  may 
-hifs  as  well  as  tlapj  which,  it  is  laid,  they  have  fometimes  done  : — this  would  be,  to 
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over-rule  the  debate,  and  influence  the  deliberations.  Another  circumflance,  is  the 
want  of  order  among  themfelves  ;  more  than  once  to-day  there  were  an  hundred 
members  on  their  legs  at  a  time,  and  MonC.  Bdillie  abfolutcly  without  power  to  keep 
order.  This  arifes  very  much  from  complex  motions  being  admitted  ;  to  move  a  de- 
claration relative  to  their  title,  to  their  powers,  to  taxes,  to  a  loan,  &c.  &c.  all  in  one 
propofitinn,  appears  to  Engliih  ears  prepoftemus,  and  certainly  is  fo.  Specific  motions, 
founded  on  fmgle  and  iimple  propofitions,  can  alone  produce  order  in  debate ;  for  it  is 
endlefs  to  have  five  hundred  members  declaring  their  reafons  of  aflent  to  one  part  of  a 
complex  propofition,  and  their  dilfent  to  another  part.  A  debating  aflembly  (hould  not 
proceed  to  any  bufuiefs  whatever  till  they  have  fettled  the  rules  and  orders  of  their 
proceedings,  which  can  only  be  done  by  taking  thofe  of  other  experienced  affemblies, 
confirming  them  as  they  find  uCeful,  and  altering  fuch  as  require  to  be  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent  circumllances.  The  rules  and  orders  of  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
England,  as  I  afterwards  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne, 
might  have  been  taken  at  once  from  Hatfel's  book,  and  would  have  faved  them  at  leaft 
a  fourth  of  their  time.  "1  hey  adjourned  for  dinner.  Dined  ourfelves  with  the  Due 
de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  meeting  twenty  deputies.  I  fat  by  M. 
Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  and  had  much  converfation  with  him  ;  they  all  fpoke  with  equal 
confidence  on  the  fall  of  defpotifm.  They  forefee,  that  attempts  very  adverfe  to  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  will  be  made,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  people  is  too  much  excited  at  prefent 
to  be  cruflied  any  more.  Finding  that  the  queftion  of  to-day's  debate  cannot  be  decided 
to-day,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  will  be  unfinifhed  even  to-morrow,  as  the  number 
that  will  fpeak  on  it  is  very  great,  return  in  the  evening  to  Paris. 

The  i6th.  I'o  Dugny,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  a^ain  with  IVIonf.  de  Brouflbnet,  to 
wait  on  Monf.  Crete  de  Palieul,  the  only  practical  farmer  in  the  Society  of  Agriculture. 
M.  Brouflbnet,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more  eager  for  the  honour  and  improve- 
ment of  a.;riculture,  was  defirous  that  I  Ihould  witnefs  the  pra£tice  and  improvements 
of  a  gentleman  who  (lands  fo  high  in  the  li(l  of  good  French  farmers.  Called  firft  on 
the  brother  of  Monf.  Crete  who  at  prefent  has  \.\\ii  pojie,  and  confequently  one  hundred 
and  forty  horfes  j  walked  over  his  farm,  and  the  crops  he  Ihewed  me  of  wheat  and  oats 
were  on  the  whole  very  fine,  and  fome  ot  them  fuperior ;  but  I  mufl  confefs  I  Ihould 
have  been  better  pleafed  with  them  if  he  had  not  had  his  (tables  fo  well  filled  with  a  view 
different  from  that  of  the  farm.  And  to  look  for  a  courfe  of  crops  in  France  is  vain ; 
he  fovvs  white  corn  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  fucceflion.  At  dinner,  &c.  had 
much  converfation  with  the  two  brothers,  and  fome  other  neighbouring  cultivators 
prefent,  on  this  point,  in  which  I  recommended  either  turnips  or  cabbages,  according 
to  the  foil,  for  breaking  their  rotations  of  white  corn.  But  every  one  of  them,  except 
Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  was  againlt  me;  they  demanded,  Can  we  fow  wheat  alter  turnips 
and  cabbages  ?  On  a  fmall  portion  you  may  and  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  the  time  of 
confuming  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  renders  it  impolTible.  That  is  fuificient,  if  we 
cannot  fov  wheat  after  them,  they  cannot  be  good  in  France.  Tnis  idea  is  every  where 
nearly  the  fame  in  that  kingdom.  I  then  faid,  that  they  might  have  half  their  land 
under  wheat,  and  yet  be  good  farmers;  thus  -  i.  Beans; — 2.  Wheat; — 3.  Tares;  — 
4.  Wheat ; — 5.  Clover  ;  6  Wheat ; — This  they  approved  better  of,  but  thought  their 
own  courfes  more  profitable.  But  the  mod  intereiling  circumflance  of  their  farms  is 
the  chicory  ( chicoritim  intybusj.  I  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find,  that  Monf.  Crete  de 
Palieul  had  as  great  an  opinion  ot  it  as  ever ;  that  his  brother  had  adopted  it ;  that  it 
was  very  flourifliing  on  both  their  farms,  and  on  thofe  of  their  neighbours  alfo  :  1  never 
fee  this  plant  but  I  congratulate  myfelf  on  having  travelled  for  fomething  more  than  to 
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write  in  my  clofet ;  and  that  the  introduftion  of  it  in  Enp;lanJ  would  alone,  if  no  other 
refult  had  flowed  from  one  man's  exillence,  have  been  enough  to  fliew  that  he  did  not 
live  in  vain.  Of  this  excellent  plant,  and  Monf.  Crete's  experiments  on  it,  more  elfe- 
where. 

The  1 7th.  Converfation  turns  on  the  motion  of  1' Abbe  Syeyes  being  accepted,  though 
that  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  better  relifhed.  But  his  charafter  is  a  dead  weight 
upon  him  ;  there  is  a  fufpicion  that  he  has  received  1 00,00 -">  livres  from  the  Queen ;  a 
blind,  improbable  report;  for  his  conduft  would  in  every  probability  be  very  different 
had  any  fuch  tranfaftion  taken  place :  but  when  a  man's  life  has  not  paffed  iree  from 
grofs  errors,  to  ufe  the  mildeft  language,  fufpicions  are  ever  ready  to  fix  on  him,  even 
when  he  is  as  free  from  what  ought  at  the  moment  to  give  the  imputation,  as  the  moll 
immaculate  of  their  patriots.  This  report  brings  out  others  from  their  lurking  holes ; 
that  he  publiflied,  at  her  infligation,  the  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  and  that  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  knowing  the  caufes  of  that  publication,  circulated  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte  all  over  Germany.  Such  are  the  eternal  tales,  fufpicions,  and 
improbabilities  for  which  Paris  has  always  been  fo  famous.  One  clearly,  hovvever, 
gathers  from  the  complexion  of  converfation,  even  on  the  mod  ridiculous  topics,  pro- 
vided of  a  pubHc  nature,  how  far,  and  for  what  reafon,  confidence  is  lodged  in  certain 
men.  In  every  company,  of  every  rank,  you  hear  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau's  talents  ; 
that  he  is  one  of  the  firfl:  pens  of  France,  and  the  firft  orator;  and  yet  that  he  could  not 
caiTy  from  confidence  fix  votes  on  any  queftion  in  the  Hates.  His  writings,  however, 
fpread  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  :  he  publifhed  a  journal  of  the  ftates,  written  for  a  few 
days  with  fuch  force,  and  fuch  feverity,  that  it  was  filenced  by  an  exprefs  edift  of  go- 
vernment. This  is  attributed  to  Monf.  Necker,  who  was  treated  in  it  with  fo  little 
ceremony,  that  his  vanity  was  wounded  to  the  quick.  The  number  of  fubfcribers  to 
the  journal  was  fuch,  that  I  have  heard  the  profit  to  Monf.  Mirabeau  calculated  at  80,000 
livres  (35001.)  a  year.  Since  its  fuppreflion,  he  publiihes  once  or  twice  a  week  a  fmall 
pam.phlet,  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  of  giving  an  account  of  the  debates,  or  rather 
obfervations  on  them,  entitled,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  Lettre  de  Comte  de  Mirabeau  a  fes  Comme- 
tans,  which,  though  violent,  farcaftic,  and  fevere,  the  court  has  not  thought  proper  to 
flop,  refpecling,  I  fuppofe,  its  title.  It  is  a  weak  and  miferahle  condut^,  to  fingle  out 
any  particular  publication  for  prohibition,  while  the  prefs  groans  with  innumerable  pro- 
dudions,  whofe  tendency  is  abfolutely  to  overturn  the  prefent  government;  to  permit 
fuch  pamphlets  to  be  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  even  by  the  polls  and  diligences 
in  the  hands  of  government,  is  a  blindnefs  and  folly,  from  which  there  are  no  efficls 
that  may  not  be  expe6ted.  In  the  evening  to  the  comic  opera;  Italian  mufic,  Italian 
words,  and  Italian  performers  ;  and  the  applaufe  fo  inceffant  and  rapturous,  that  the 
ears  of  the  French  mud  be  changing  apace.  What  would  Jean  Jacques  have  faid,  could 
he  have  been  a  witnefs  to  fuch  a  fpedtarle  at  Paris  ! 

The  18th.  Yefterday  the  commons  decreed  themfelves,  in  confequence  of  the  Abbe 
Syeyes's  intended  motion,  the  title  oi  Affcmble  Nationale  ;  and  alfo,  confTdering  them- 
felves then  in  aiflivity,  the  illegality  of  all  taxes;  but  granted  them  during  the  feffion, 
declaring  that  they  would,  without  delay,  deliberate  on  the  confolidating  of  the  debt  j 
and  on  the  relief  of  the  mifery  of  the  people.  Thefe  fteps  give  great  fpirits  to  the  vio- 
lent partizans  of  a  new  conftitutiou,  but,  amongfl  more  ibber  minds,  I  fee  evidently  an 
apprehemfion,  that  it  will  prove  a  precipitate  nieafure.  It  is  a  violent  flep,  which  may 
be  taken  hold  of  by  the  court,  and  converted  very  much  to  the  people's  difadvantage. 
The  reafnniug  of  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  agaiidl  it  was  forcible  and  jult — "Si  je  vOutois 
employer  contre  les  autres  motions  les  amies  dent  on  fe  lert  pour  attaquer  la  mienne, 
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ne  pourrois-je  pas  dire  a  nion  tour:  de  quelque  maniere  que  vous-vous  qualifiez,  que 
vous  foyez  Ics  reprefcntans  connus  &  verifies  de  la  nation,  Ics  reprcfentans  de  25  mil- 
lions d'hommes,  Ics  reprcfentans  de  la  inajoritc  du  peuple,  dufliez-vous  meme  vous 
appellor  I'Affcmblee  Nationale,  les  etats  generaux,  emp.xherez-vous  Ics  clafles  privi- 
legiees  de  coiitinuer  des  aflemblees  que  fa  majefte  a  reconnues  ?  Les  enipecherez  vous 
de  prendre  des  de  libcrationcs  ?  Les  empecherez-vous  de  prctendre  au  veto  ?  Einpe- 
cherez-vous  le  Roi  de  les  recevoir  ?  De  les  reconnoitre,  de  leur  continuer  les  mcmes 
titres  qu'i!  leur  a  donncs  jufqu'a  prefent  ?  Enfin,  empecherez-vous  la  nation  d'appeller 
le  clerge,  le  clerge,  la  noblelfc,  la  nobleffe  ?" 

To  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  where  I  gave  my  vote  with  the  reft,  who  were 
unanimous  for  elefting  General  Wafliington  an  honorary  member  ;  this  was  a  pro- 
pofal  of  Monf.  [de  Brouflbnet,  in  confequcnce  of  my  having  affured  him,  that  the 
General  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  had  correfponded  with  me  on  the  fubjed.  Abbe 
Commerel  was  prefent;  he  gave  a  pamphlet  on  a  new  proje£l,  the  chonx  afanche,  and 
a  paper  of  the  ked. 

I'he  19th.  Accompanied  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  to  dine  with  Monf  de  Parmentier,  at 
the  hotel  des  invalids.  A  prefident  ofihe  parliament,  a  Monf.  iVlailly,  brother-in-law  to 
the  chancellor,  was  there;  Abbe  Commerel,  &c.  &c.  I  remarked  two  years  ago,  that 
Monf  Parmentier  is  one  of  the  bed  of  men,  and  beyond  all  queflion  underltands  every 
cjrcumflance  of  the  boidangcrie  better  than  any  other  writer,  as  his  produftions  clearly 
manifefl.  After  dinner  to  the  plains  of  Sablon,  to  fee  the  Society's  potatoes  and  pre- 
parations for  turnips,  of  which  I  fliall  only  fay  that  I  wifli  my  brethren  to  ftick  to  their 
fcientific  farming,  and  leave  the  practical  to  thofe  who  underftand  it.  What  a  fad  thing 
for  philofophical  hufbandmen  that  God  Almighty  created  fuch  a  thing  as  couch  (^friti- 
cum  repe?is.) 

The  20th.  News! — News! — Every  one  (lares  at  what  every  one  might  have  ex- 
pelled. A  meffage  from  the  King  to  the  Prefidents  of  the  three  orders,  that  he  fhould 
meet  them  on  Monday  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  preparing  the  hall  for  the/eance  royale, 
the  trench  guards  were  placed  with  bayonets  to  prevent  any  of  the  deputies  entering 
the  room.  1  he  circumftances  of  doing  this  ill-judged  aft  of  violence  have  been  as  ill- 
advifed  as  the  aft  itfelf.  Monf.  Bailly  received  no  other  notice  of  it  than  by  a  letter 
from  the  Marquis  de  Breze,  and  the  Deputies  met  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  without 
knowing  that  it  was  (hut.  Thus  the  feeds  of  difgnft  were  fown  wantonly  in  the  manner 
of  doing  a  thing,  which  in  itfelf  was  equally  impalatable  and  unconflitutional.  The  re- 
folution  taken  on  the  fpot  was  a  noble  and  firm  one ;  it  was  to  affemble  inftantly  at  the 
Jeu  de  paimc,  and  there  the  whole  affembly  took  a  folemn  oath  never  to  be  diflblved 
but  by  their  own  conferit,  and  to  confider  themfelves,  and  aft  as  the  National  Aflembly, 
let  them  be  wherever  violence  or  fortune  might  drive  them;  and  their  expeftations  were 
fo  little  favourable,  that  exprefles  were  fent  off  to  Nantes,  intimating  that  the  National 
Aflembly  might  poffibly  find  it  neceflary  to  take  refuge  in  fome  diftant  city.  This 
meflage,  and  placing  guards  at  the  hall  of  the  fl:ates,  are  the  refult  of  long  and  repeated 
councils,  held  in  the  King's  prefence  at  Marly,  where  he  has  been  fhut  up  for  fome 
days,  feeing  nobody  ;  and  no  perfon  admitted,  even  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  without 
jealoufy  and  circumfpeftion.  The  King's  brothers  have  no  feat  in  the  council,  but  the 
Count  d'Artois  incelfantly  attends  the  refolutions,  conveys  them  to  the  Queen,  and  has 
long  conferences  with  her.  When  this  news  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Palais  Royal  was  in 
a  flame,  the  coftee-houfes,  pamphlet-fliops,  corridores,  and  gardens  were  crouded. — 
alarm  and  apprehenfion  fat  in  every  eye, — the  reports  that  were  circulated  eagerly, 
tending  to  fliew  the  violent  intentions  of  the  court,  as  if  it  were  bent  on  the  utter  extir- 
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pation  of  the  French  nation,  except  the  party  of  the  Queen,  are  perfectly  incredible  for 
their  grofs  abfurdity  :  )et  nothing  was  fo  glaringly  ridiculous,  but  the  mob  fwallowed  it 
with  undiicriminating  faith.  It  was,  however,  curious  to  remark,  among  perfons  of 
another  defcriptioh  (for  I  was  in  feveral  parties  after  the  news  arrived),  that  the  balance 
of  opinions  \ras  clearly  that  the  National  Alfembly,  as  it  called  itfelf,  had  gone  too  far 
— had  been  too  precipitate — and  too  violent — had  taken  ftcps  that  the  mafs  of  the  people 
would  not  fupport.  From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  court,  having^  feen  the 
tendency  of  their  late  proceedings,  fhall  purfue  a  firm  and  politic  plan,  the  popular  caufe 
will  have  little  to  boaft. 

The  2 1  ft.  It  is  impoffible  to  have  any  other  employment  at  fo  critical  a  moment,  than 
going  from  houfe  to  houfe  demanding  news ;  and  remarking  the  opinions  and  ideas 
mod  current.  The  prefent  moment  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps  that  which  is  molf  preg- 
nant with  the  future  deftiny  of  France.  The  (lep  the  Commons  have  taken  of  declar- 
ing themfelves  the  National  Aflembly,  independent  of  the  other  orders,  and  of  the  King 
himfelf,  precluding  a  diflblution,  is  in  fact  an  aflumption  of  all  the  authority  in  the  king- 
dom. I'he'y  have  at  one  (Iroke  converted  themfelves  into  the  long  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  It  needs  not  the  affiftance  of  much  penetration  to  fee  that  if  fuch  a  preten- 
fion  and  declaration  be  not  done  away.  King,  Lords,  and  Clergy  are  deprived  of  their 
fhares  in  the  legiflature  of  France.  So  bold,  and  apparently  defperate  a  Ifep,  equally 
deftructive  to  the  royal  authority,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army,  and  to  every  interelt 
in  the  realm,  can  never  be  allowed.  It  it  be  not  oppofed,  all  other  powers  will  lie  in 
ruins  around  that  of  the  Commons.  With  what  anxious  expectation  mud  one  there- 
fore wait  to  fee  if  the  crown  will  exert  itfelf  firmly  on  the  occafion,  with  fuch  an  atten- 
tion to  an  improved  fyfterii  of  liberty,  as  is  abfolutely  neceifary  to  the  moment !  All 
things  confidered,  that  is,  the  charafters  of  thofe  who  are  in  poffcHion  of  power,  no 
well  digefted  fyftem  and  fteady  execution  are  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  evening  to  the 
play ;  Madame  Rocquere  performed  the  Oueen  in  Hamlet ;  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed 
how  that  play  of  Shakefpeare  is  cut  in  pieces.  It  has  however  effett  by  her  admirable 
aGing. 

The  22d.  To  Verfailles  at  fix  in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the  Jcance  royale. 
Breakfafting  with  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  we  found  that  the  King  had  put  otf  going  to 
the  Hates  till  to-morrow  morning.  A  committee  of  council  was  held  lad  night,  which 
fat  till  midnight,  at  which  were  prefent  Monfieur  and  the  Count  d'Artois  for  the  firfl 
time  :  an  event  confidered  as  extraordinary,  and  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Queen.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  determined  enemy  of  Monf.  Necker's  plans,  oppofed 
his  fyftem,  and  prevailed  to  have  the  feance  put  off  to  give  time  for  a  council  in  the 
King's  prefence  to-day.  From  the  chateau  we  went  to  find  out  the  deputies  ;  reports 
were  various  where  they  were  aflembling.  To  the  Recolets^  where  they  had  been,  but 
finding  it  incommodious,  they  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  whither  we  followed 
them,  and  were  in  time  to  fee  M.  Bailly  take  the  chair,  and  read  the  King's  letter, 
putting  oft'  the  feance  till  to-morrow.  The  fpedacle  of  this  meeting  was  fingular, — the 
crowd  that  attended  in  and  around  was  great  — and  the  anxiety  and  fufpenfe  in  every 
eye,  with  the  variety  of  expreflion  that  flowed  from  difl'erent  views  and  different  charac- 
ters, gave  to  the  countenances  of  all  the  world  an  imprellion  I  had  never  witneffed 
before.  The  only  bufinefs  of  importance  tranfaded,-  but  which  lafl:ed  till  three  o'clock, 
was  receiving  the  oaths  and  fignatures  of  fome  deputies,  who  had  not  taken  them  at  the 
Jeti  de  paume  ;  and  the  union  of  three  Bifliops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  De. 
puties  of  the  Clergy,  who  came  to  verify  their  powers,  and  were  received  by  fuch  ap- 
plaufe,  with  fuch  clapping  and  fliouting  from  all  prefent,  that  the  church  refounded, 
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Apparently  the  inhabitants  of  Verfailles,  which  having  a  population  of  fixty  thoiiTand 
people  can  afford  a  pretty  numerous  mob,  ai-e  to  the  lafl  perfon  in  the  intereft  of  the 
Commons;  remarkable,  as  this  town  is  abfolutcly  fed  by  the  palace  ;  and  if  the  caufe 
-of  the  Court  be  not  popular  here,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  what  it  muft  be  in  all  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom.  Dine  wiiii  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  in  the  palace,  a  large  party  of  Nobili  y 
and  Deputies  of  the  Commons,  the  Due  d'Orleans  amongfl:  them  ;  the  Bifhop  of 
Rodez,  Abbe  Syeyes,  and  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne.  This  was  one  of  the  nuft 
ftriking  inftances  of  the  impreffion  made  on  men  of  different  raidcs  by  great  events.  In 
the  ftreets,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  fuch  anxiety  was  in  every  face,  that  the 
importance  of  the  moment  was  written  in  the  phyhognomy ;  and  all  the  common  forms 
and  falutations  of  habitual  civility  loft  in  attention:  but  amongft  a  clafs  fo  much  higher 
as  thofe  I  dined  with,  I  was  ifruck  with  the  difference.  There  were  not,  in  thirty  per- 
fons,  five  in  whofe  countenances  you  could  guefs  that  any  extraordinary  event  was  going 
forward  :  more  of  the  converfation  was  indifferent  than  I  fhould  have  expected.  Had 
it  all  been  fo,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wonder  ;  but  obfervations  were  made 
of  the  greateft  freedom,  and  fo  received  as  to  mark  that  there  was  not  the  lead  impro- 
priety in  making  them.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  would  not  one  have  expected  more  energy  of 
feeling  and  expreffion,  and  more  attention  in  converfation  to  the  crifis  that  muft  in  its 
nature  fill  every  bofom  ?  Yet  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  fat,  and  walked,  loitered,  and 
fmirked  and  fmiled,  and  chatted  with  that  eafy  indifference,  that  made  me  ftare  at  their 
infipidity.  Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  nonchalence  that  is  natural  to  people  of  fafliion 
from  long  habit,  and  which  marks  them  from  the  vulgar,  who  have  a  thoufand  afperities 
in  the  expreffion  of  their  feelings,  that  cannot  be  fou-nd  on  the  polifhed  furface  of  thofe 
whofe  manners  are  fmoothed  by  fociety,  not  worn  by  attrition.  Such  an  obfervation 
would  therefore  in  all  common  cafes  be  unjuft ;  but  I  confefs  the  prefent  moment, 
which  is  beyond  all  queftion  the  mofl  critical  that  France  has  feen  from  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy,  fince  the  council  was  affembled  that  muft  finally  determine  the  King's 
conduft,  was  fuch  as  might  have  accounted  for  a  behaviour  totally  different.  The  pre- 
fence  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  might  do  a  little,  but  not  much  ;  his  manner  might  do 
more ;  for  it  was  not  without  fome  difguft,  that  I  obferved  him  feveral  times  playing  oft' 
that  fmall  fort  of  wit,  and  flippant  readinefs  to  titter,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  a  part  of  his 
character,  or  it  would  not  have  appeared  to-day.  From  his  manner,  he  feemed  not  at  all 
difpleafed.  The  Abbe  Syeyes  has  a  remarkable  phyfiogmony,  a  quick  rolling  eye ; 
penetrating  the  ideas  of  other  people,  but  lb  cautioufty  referved  as  to  guard  his  own. 
There  is  as  much  charafter  in  his  air  and  manner  as  there  is  vacuity  of  it  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  whofe  phyfiognomy,  however,  is  far  from  doing 
him  juftice,  for  he  has  undoubted  talents.  It  feems  agreed,  that  if  in  the  council  the 
Count  d'Artois  carries  his  point,  Monf.  Necker,  the  Count  deMontmorin,  and  Monf. 
de  St.  Prieft  will  refign  ;  in  which  cafe  Monf.  Necker's  return  to  power,  and  in  triumph, 

will  inevitably  happen.     Such  a  turn,  however,  muft  depend  on  events. Evening. — 

The  plan  of  the  Count  d'Artois  accepted  ;  the  King  will  declare  it  in  his  fpeech  to- 
morrow. Monf.  Necker  demanded  to  refign,  but  was  refufed  by  the  King.  All  is 
now  anxiety  to  know  what  the  plan  is. 

The  23d.  The  important  day  is  over ;  in  the  morning  Verfailles  feemed  filled  with 
troops  :  the  ftreets  about  ten  o'clock,  were  lined  with  the  French  guards,  and  fome  Swifs 
regiments,  kc.  :  the  hall  of  the  ftates  was  furrounded,  and  centinels  fixed  in  all  the 
paffages,  and  at  the  doors  ;  and  none  but  deputies  admitted.  This  military  prepara- 
tion was  ill  judged,  for  it  feemed  admitting  the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the 
intended  meafure,  and  the  expectation,  perhaps  fear,  of  popular  commotions.     They 
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pronounced,  before  the  King  left  the  chateau,  that  his  plan  was  adverfe  to  the  people, 
from  the  military  parade  with  which  it  was  ufhered  in.  The  contrary,  however,  proved 
to  be  the  fa£t ;  the  propofitions  are  known  to  all  the  world  :  the  plan  was  a  good  one  ; 
much  was  granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  cflential  points  ;  and  as  it  was  granted  be- 
fore they  had  provi  led  for  thofe  public  neceffities  of  finance,  which  occafioned  the  ftates 
being  called  together  ;  and  confequently  left  them  at  full  power  in  future  to  procure  for 
the  people  all  that  opportunity  might  prefent,  they  apparently  ought  to  accept  them, 
provided  fome  fecurity  be  given  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  dates,  without  wh'ch  all 
the  reft  would  be  infecure  ;  but  as  a  little  negotiation  may  eafily  fecure  this,  I  appre- 
hend the  deputies  will  accept  them  conditionally:  the  ufe  of  foldiers,  and  fome  impru- 
dencies  in  the  manner  of  forcing  the  King's  fyftem,  relative  to  the  interior  conflitution, 
and  aflfembling  of  the  deputies,  as  well  as  the  ill-blood  which  had  had  time  to  brood  for 
three  days  pall  in  their  minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receiving  the  King  with  any 
expreffions  of  applaufe  ;  the  clergy,  and  fome  of  the  nobility,  cried  "•  vive  le  Roil" 
but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  filent,  took  oft'  all  efteft.  It  feems  they  had 
previoufly  determined  to  fubmit  not  to  violence  :  when  the  King  was  gone,  and  the 
clergy  and  nobility  retired,  the  Marquis  de  Breze  waiting  a  moment  to  fee  if  they 
meant  to  obey  the  King's  exprefs  orders,  to  retire  alfo  to  another  chamber  prepared  for 
them,  and  perceiving  that  no  one  moved,  addrefled  them — "Meflieurs,  vous  connoiflTez 
les  intentions  du  Roi."  A  dead  filence  enfued  ;  and  then  it  was  that  fuperior  talents 
bore  the  fway,  that  overpowers  in  critical  moments  all  other  conliderations.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  alTembly  were  turned  on  the  Count  de  iVIirabeau,  who  inftantly  replied  to 
the  Marquis  de  Brezc — "  Oui,  Monfieur,  nous  avons  entendre  les  intentions  qu'on  a 
fuggerees  au  Roi,  &  vous  qui  ne  fauriez  etre  fon  organe  auprcs  des  etats  generaux, 
vous  qui  n'avez  ici  ni  place,  ni  voix,  ni  droit  de  parler,  vous  n'ctcs  pas  fait  pour  nous 
rapeller  fon  difcours.  Cependant  pour  eviter  toute  equivoque,  &  tout  delai,  je  vous 
declare  que  fi  Ton  vous  a  charge  de  nous  faire  fortir  d'ici,  vous  devez  demander  des 
ordres  pour  employer  la  force,  car  nous  ne  quitterons  nos  placps  que  par  la  puiiTance  de 
la  baionette." — On  which  there  was  a  general  cry  of — "  Tel  eft  le  vasu  de  rAiremblee.' 
They  then  immediately  paft'ed  a  confirmation  of  their  preceding  arrets  ;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  a  declaration  that  their  perlbns,  individually  and 
colleclively,  were  facrcd  ;  and  that  all  who  made  any  attempts  againft  them  fhould  be 
deemed  infamous  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  24th.  The  femient  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception ;  ten  thoufand  people  have 
been  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Royal;  a  full  detail  of  yefterday's  proceedings  was 
brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent  leaders  of  little  parties,  with  com- 
ments to  the  people.  To  my  furprife,  the  King's  propofitions  are  received  with  uni- 
vcrfal  difguft.  He  faid  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  ftates  ;  he  de- 
clared all  the  old  feudal  rights  to  be  retained  as  property.  Thefe,  and  the  chance  in 
the  balance  of  reprefentation  in  the  provincial  alTemblies,  are  the  articles  that  give  the 
greateft  offence.  But,  inftead  of  looking  to,  or  hoping  for  further  conceflions  on  thefe 
points,  in  order  to  make  them  more  confonant  to  the  general  wifhes,  the  people  feem, 
whh  a  fort  of  phrenzy,  to  rejeft  all  idea  of  compromife,  and  to  infift  on  the  neceflity  of 
the  orders  uniting,  that  full  power  may  confequently  refide  in  the  commons,  to  effedt 
what  they  call  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  fiivourite  term,  to  which  they  affix 
no  precife  idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general  reform  of  all  abufes. 
They  are  alfo  full  of  fufpicionsat  M.  Necker's  offering  to  refign,  to  which  circumftance 
they  feem  to  look  more  than  to  much  more  eftential  points.  It  is  plain  to  mc,  from 
many  converfations  and  harangues  1  have  been  witnefs  to,  that  the  conftant  meetings  at 
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the  Palais  Royal,  which  are  carried  to  a  degree  of  licentioiifncfs  and  fury  of  liberty,  that 
is  fcarcely  credible,  united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications  that  have 
been  hourly  appearing  fmce  the  aflenibly  of  the  flates,  have  fo  heattd  the  people's  ex- 
peftations,  and  given  them  the  idea  of  fuch  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  King  or 
court  could  do  would  now  fatisfy  them;  confcquently  it  would  be  idlenefs  itfelf  to 
make  conceflions  that  arc  not  fleadily  adhered  to,  not  only  to  be  oblerved  by  the  King, 
but  to  be  enforced  on  the  people,  and  good  order  at  the  fame  time  reflored.  But  the 
ftumbling-block  to  this  and  every  plan  that  can  be  deyifed,  as  the  people  know  and  de- 
clare in  every  corner,  is  the  fituation  of  the  finances,  which  cannot  pofTibly  be  reflored 
but  by  liberal  grants  of  the  flates  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  a  bankruptcy  on  the  other.  It 
is  well  known,  that  this  point  has  been  warmly  debated  in  the  council :  Monf.  Necker 
has  proved  to  them,  that  a  bankruptcy  is  inevitable,  if  they  break  with  the  flates  before 
the  finances  are  reflored  ;  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  taking  fuch  a  flep,  which  no  mi- 
nifler  would  at  prefent  dare  to  venture  on,  has  been  the  great  difficulty  that  oppofed 
itfelf  to  the  projedls  of  the  Queen  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  The  meafure  they  have 
taken  is  a  middle  one,  from  which  they  hope  to  gain  a  party  among  the  people,  and 
render  the  deputies  unpopular  enough  to  get  rid  of  them :  an  expeftation,  however. 
In  which  they  will  infallibly  be  miPcaken.  If,  on  the  fide  of  the  people  it  be  urged,  that 
the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new  fyflem  neceffary,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by 
the  firmeft  meafures  that  the  people  can  be  put  in  poflefTion  of  the  blellings  of  a  free 
government ;  it  is  to  be  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  perfonal  charatler  of  the 
King  is  a  jufl  foundation  for  relying  that  no  meafures  of  a£lual  violence  can  be  ferioufly 
feared  :  that  the  flate  of  the  finances,  under  any  poflible  regimen,  whether  of  faith  or 
bankruptcy,  muft  fecure  their  exiflence,  at  leafl  for  time  fufficient  to  fecure  by  negoti- 
ation, what  may  be  hazarded  by  violence ;  that  by  driving  things  to  extremities,  they 
rifque  an  union  between  all  the  other  orders  of  the  flate,  with  the  parliaments,  army, 
and  a  great  body  even  of  the  people,  who  mufl  difapprove  of  all  extremities  ;  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  poihbihty  of  involving  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  now  fo  familiarly 
talked  of,  that  it  is  upon  the  lips  of  all  the  world,  we  mufl  confefs,  that  the  commons, 
if  they  fleadily  refufe  what  is  now  held  out  to  them,  put  immenfe  and  certain  benefits  to 
the  chance  of  fortune,  to  that  hazard  which  may  make  pofierity  curfe,  inflead  of  blefs, 
their  memories  as  real  patriots,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  happinefs  of  their 
country.  Such  an  inceflant  buz  of  politics  has  been  in  my  ears  for  fome  days  pafl,  that 
1  went  to  night  to  the  Italian  opera,  for  relaxation.  Nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated for  that  efte<5t,  than  the  piece  performed,  "La  Villanclla  Rapita,"  by  Bianchi,  a 
delicious  compofition.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  people,  who  fo  lately  valued  no- 
thing at  an  opera  but  the  dances,  and  could  hear  nothmg  but  a  fquall — now  attend  with 
feeling  to  Italian  melodies,  applaud  with  tafte  and  rapture,  and  this  without  the  mere- 
tricious aid  of  a  fingle  dance  !  The  mufic  of  this  piece  is  charming,  elegantly  playful, 
airy,  and  pleafing,  with  a  duet,  between  Signora  Mandini,  and  Viganoni,  of  tie  firll 
luftre.  The  former  is  a  raoft  fafcinating  finger — her  voice  nothing,  but  her  grace,  ex- 
prelTion,  foul,  all  flrung  to  exquifite  fenfibility. 

The  25th.  The  criticifms  that  are  made  on  Monf.  Necker's  condudf,  even  by  his 
friends,  if  above  the  level  of  the  people,  are  fevere.  It  is  pofitively  afferted,  that  Abbe 
Syeyes,  Meffrs.  Mounier,  Chapellier,  Bernave,  Target,  Tourette,  Rahaud,  and  oiher 
leaders,  were  almofl  on  their  knees  to  him,  to  infift  peremptorily  on  his  refignation  being 
accepted,  as  they  were  well  convinced  that  his  retreat  would  throw  the  Queen's  party 
into  infinitely  greater  difficulties  and  embarralTment  than  any  other  circumilance.  But 
his  vanity  prevailed  over  all  their  efforts  to  liflen  to  the  infidious  perfuafions  of  the 
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t^ueen,  who  fpoke  to  him  intheftyleof  afldng  it  asarequeO",  that  he  would  keep  the 
crown  on  the  King's  head  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  yiel-ed  to  do  it,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  he  feemed  fo  pleafed  with  the  huzzas  of  the  mob  of  Ver- 
faiile^,  that  it  did  much  mifchief.  The  miniders  never  go  to  and  from  the  King's  apart- 
ment on  foot,  acrofs  the  court,  which  Monf.  Necker  took  this  opportunity  of  doing, 
though  he  himfelf  had  not  done  it  in  quiet  times,  in  order  to  court  the  flattei7  of  being 
called  the  flither  of  the  people,  and  moving  with  an  im.menfe  and  lliouting  multitude  at 
his  heels.  Nearly  at  the  time  that  the  Queen,  in  an  audience  •almofl  private,  fpoke  as 
above  to  M.  Necker,  ftie  received  the  deputation  from  the  nobility,  with  the  Dauphin 
in  her  hand,  whom  flie  prefented  to  them,  claiming  of  their  honour,  the  protedion  of 
her  fon's  rights  ;  clearly  implying,  that  if  the  (lep  the  King  had  taken  was  not  fteadily 
purfued,  the  monarchy  would  be  loft,  and  the  nobility  funk.  While  M.  Necker's  mob 
was  heard  through  every  apartment  of  the  chateau,  the  King  palled  in  his  coach  to  iVIarly, 
through  a  dead  and  mournful  filence— and  that  jufl:  after  having  given  to  his  people, 
and  the  caufe  of  liberty,  more  perhaps  than  ever  any  monarch  had  done  before.  Of 
fuch  materials  are  all  mobs  made— fo  impoflible  is  it  to  fatisfy  in  moments  like  thefe, 
when  the  heated  imagination  drefies  every  vifionary  projeft  of  the  brain  in  the  bewitch- 
ino- colours  of  liberty.  I  feel  great  anxiety  to  know  what  will  be  the  refult  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  commons,  after  their  firll:  protefts  are  over,  againfl:  the  military  vie 
lence  which  was  fo  unjultifiably  and  injudicioufly  ufed.  Had  the  King's  propofition 
come  after  the  fupplies  vv'ere  granted,  and  on  any  inferior  queflion,  it  would  be  quite 
another  affair  ;  but  to  offer  this  before  one  (hilling  is  granted,  or  a  Itep  taken,  makes  all 

the  difference  imaginable. Evening. —  The  condu:'  of  the  court  is  inexplicable,  and 

without  a  plan  :  while  the  late  ftep  was  taken,  to  fecure  the  orders  fitting  feparate,  a 
great  body  of  the  clergy  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  commons,  and  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  at  the  head  of  forty-feven  of  the  nobility,  has  done  the  fame  :  and,  what  is  equally 
a  proof  of  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  court,  the  commons  are  in  the  common  hall  of  the 
dates,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  the  King.  The  fact  is,  the  feance  royale 
was  repugnant  to  the  perfonal  feelings  of  the  King,  and  he  was  brought  to  it  by  the 
council  with  much  difficulty;  and  when  it  afterwards  became  neceOary,  as  it  did  every 
hour,  to  give  new  and  effective  orders  to  fupport  the  fyftem  then  laid  down,  it  was  re- 
quifite  to  have  a  new  battle  for  every  point ;  and  thus  the  fcheme  was  only  opened,  and 
not  perfifted  in:  — this  is  the  report,  and  apparently  authentic  :  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  that 
itep  had  better,  on  a  thoufand  reafons,  not  have  been  taken  at  all,  for  all  vigour  and 
efFefl:  of  government  will  be  lofl:,  and  the  people  be  more  afluming  than  ever.  Yefler- 
day,  at  Verfailles,  the  mob  was  violent— they  infulted,  and  even  attacked  all  the  clergy 
and  nobility  that  are  known  to  he  ffrenuous  for  preferving  the  feparation  of  orders. 
The  Bifliop  of  Beauvais  had  a  ftone  on  his  head,  that  almoft  ftruck  him  down  *.  The 
Archbifliop  of  Paris  had  all  his  windows  broken,  and  forced  to  move  his  lodgings  ;  and 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld  hifled  and  hooted.  The  confufion  is  fo  great,  that 
,tlie  Court  have  only  the  troops  to  depend  on;  and  it  is  now  faid  confidently,  that  if  an 
order  be  given  to  the  French  guards  to  fire  on  the  people,  they  will  rcfufe  obedience: 
this  aftonifhes  all,  except  thofe  who  know  how  they  have  been  difguflcd  by  the  treat- 
ment,  conduft,  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Due  de  Chatelet,  their  colonel :  fo  wretchedly 
•have  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in  every  particular,  been  managed  ;  fo  miferable  its  choice 

♦  If  they  had  tK'ated  him  more  feverely,  lie  would  lu  t  liavc  been  an  oljjeft  of  much  pity.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  in  the  country,  where  common  farmer';  were  admitted  to  dine  with  peo- 
..pleof  the  firft  rank,  this  proud  fool  made  difficulties  of  fitting  down  in  fuch  company. 
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of  the  men  in  offices,  even  fiich  as  ;irc  the  mofl  Intimately  connected  with  its  fafety, 
and  even  exiffcnce.  What  a  lefibn  to  princes,  how  they  allow  intriguing  courtiers,  wo- 
men, and  fools,  to  interfere,  or  aflame  the  power  that  can  be  lodged,  with  fafety,  only 
in  the  hands  of  ability  and  experience  1  It  is  allertcd  exprefsly,  that  thefe  mobs  have  i)ecn 
excited  and  infligatcd  by  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  fome  of  them  paid  by  the  Due 
d'Orleans.  The  diftradionof  the  minifh-y  is  extreme. — At  night  to  the  theaire  Fran- 
cois ;    the  Earl  of  Eflex,  and  the  Maifon  de  Moliere. 

The  26th,  Every  hour  that  pafles  here  feems  to  give  the  people  frelh  fpirit  :  the 
meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more  allured; 
and  in  the  alfcmbly  of  electors,  at  Paris,  for  fending  a  deputation  to  the  National 
Aflembly,  the  language  that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  was  nothing 
lefs  than  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  conftitution  : 
what  they  mean  by  a  free  conllitution  is  eafdy  underltood — a  republic  ;  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  times  runs  every  day  more  and  more  to  that  point ;  yet  they  profefs,  that 
the  kingdom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too ;  or,  at  Icafl:,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  king. 
In  the  hreets  one  is  flunned  by  the  hawkers  of  feditious  pamphlets,  .and  defcripiions  of 
pretended  events,  that  all  tend  to  keep  the  people  equally  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The 
fupinenefs,  and  even  ftupldity  of  the  court,  is  without  example:  the  moment  demands 
the  greateft  decifion — and  yeflerday,  while  it  was  aftually  a  quefiion,  whether  hefliould 
be  a  Doge  of  Venice,  or  a  King  of  France,  the  King  went  a  hunting  !  The  fpeftacle  of 
the  Palais  Royal  prefentod  this  night,  till  eleven  o'clock,  and,  as  we  afterwards  heard, 
almoft  till  morning,  is  curious.  The  croud  was  prodigious,  and  fire-works  of  all  forts 
were  played  off,  and  all  the  building  was  illuminated  :  thefe  were  faid  to  be  rejoicings 
on  account  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  nobility  joining  the  commons  ;  but  united 
with  the  exceffive  freedom,  and  even  licentioufnefs  of  the  orators,  who  harangue  the 
people  ;  with  the  general  movement  which  before  was  threatening,  all  this  bultle  and 
noile,  which  will  not  leave  them  a  moment  tranquil,  has  a  prodigious  effefl:  in  preparing 
them  for  whatever  purpofes  the  leaders  of  the  commons  (hall  have  in  view;  confequently 
they  are  grofsly  and  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  interefts  of  the  court ; — but  all  thefe 
are  blind  and  infatuated.  It  is  now  underffood  by  every  body,  that  the  King's  officers, 
in  thefeance  royale,  are  out  of  the  queilion.  The  moment  the  commons  found  a  re- 
laxation, even  in  the  trifling  point  of  alfembling  in  the  great  hall,  they  difregarded  all  the 
reft,  and  confidered  the  whole  as  null,  and  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  unlefs  enforced  in 
a  manner  of  which  there  v/ere  no  figns.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  a  great  deal  more  than  what  the  King  touched  on,  but  that  they  will  accept 
of  nothing  as  the  conceffion  of  power  ;  they  will  affume  and  fecure  all  to  themfelvcs, 
as  matters  of  right.  Many  perfons  I  talk  with,  feem  to  think  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  this, — but  it  appears,  that  fuch  pretenfions  are  equally  dangerous  and  inad- 
miffible,  and  lead  direftly  to  a  civil  war,  which  would  be  the  height  of  madnefs  and 
folly,  when  public  liberty  might  certauily  be  fecured,  without  any  fuch  extremity.  If 
the  commons  are  to  affume  every  thing  as  their  right,  what  power  is  there  in  the  ftate, 
ihort  of  arms,  to  prevent  them  from  affuming  what  is  not  their  right?  They  inftigate 
the  people  to  the  moft  extenfive  expeftations,  and  if  they  be  not  gratified,  all  mull  be 
confufion ;  and  even  the  King  himfelf,  eafy  and  lethargic  as  he  is,  and  indifferent  to 
power,  will  by  and  by  be  ferioufly  alarmed,  and  ready  to  liften  to  meafures,  to  which  he 
will  not  .at  prefent  give  a  moment's  attention.  All  this  feems  to  point  ftrongly  to  grer.t- 
confufion,  and  even  civil  commotions  ;  and  to  make  it  apparent,  that  to  have  accepted 
the  King's  offers,  and  made  them  the  foundation  of  future  negociation,  would  have  beea 
the  wifefl  condud— and  with  that  idea  I  fhall  leave  Paris. 

The 
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The  27th.  The  whole  bufmefs  now  feems  over,  and  the  revolution  complete.  The 
King  has  been  frightened  by  the  mobs  into  overturning  his  own  a£bof  the  feance  royale, 
by  writing  to  the  prefidents  of  the  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  requiring  them  to 
join  the  commons, — in  direft  contradiction  to  what  he  had  ordained  before.  It  was 
reprefented  to  him,  that  the  want  of  bread  was  fo  great  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
that  there  was  no  extremity  to  which  the  people  nii;j;ht  not  be  driven :  that  they  were 
nearly  ftarving,  and  confequently  ready  to  Uften  to  any  fuggeftions,  and  on  the  qui 
vive  for  all  forts  of  nlifchief :  that  Paris  and  Verfailles would  inevitably  be  burnt;  and 
in  a  word,  that  all  forts  of  mifery  and  confufion  would  follow  his  adherence  to  the  fyf- 
tem  announced  in  the  feance  royale.  His  apprehenfions  got  the  better  of  the  party 
who  had  for  fome  days  guided  him  ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this  ftep,  which 
is  of  fuch  importance,  that  he  will  never  more  know  where  to  flop,  or  what  to  re- 
fufe;  or  rather  he  will  find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  his  fitua- 
tion  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  I.  a  fpeftator,  without  power,  of  the  effeSive 
refolutions  of  a  long  parliament.  The  joy  this  (f  ep  occafioned  was  infinite  ;  the  whole 
affembly,  uniting  with  the  people,  hurried  to  the  chateau.  Vive  le  Roy  might  have 
been  heard  at  Marly:  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  were  received 
with  the  loudeft  fliouts  of  applaufe ;  the  leaders,  who  governed  thefe  motions,  knew 
the  value  of  the  conceifion  much  better  than  thofe  who  made  it.-  1  have  to-day  had 
converfation  v/ith  many  perfons  on  this  bufinefs ;  and  to  my  amazement,  there  is  an 
idea,  and  even  among  many  of  the  nobility,  that  this  union  ofthe  orders  is  only  for 
the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  for  making  the  conltitution,  which  is  a  new  term 
they  have  adopted ;  and  which  they  ufe  as  if  a  conllitution  were  a  pudding  to  be  made 
by  a  receipt.  In  vain  I  have  afked,  where  is  the  power  that  can  feparate  them  here- 
after, if  the  commons  infill  on  remaining  together,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  as  fuch 
an  arrangement  will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  hands  ?  And  in  vain  I  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  leaders  of  that  affembly,  in  which  they  hold 
the  Englifli  conftitution  cheap,  becaufe  the  people  have  not  power  enough,  on  account 
of  that  of  the  Crown  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  event  now  appears  fo  clear,  as 
not  to  be  difficult  to  predift :  all  real  power  will  be  henceforward  in  the  commons  ; 
having  fo  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  exercife  of  it,  they  will  find  themfelves  un- 
able to  ufe  it  temperately  ;  the  court  cannot  fit  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them  ; 
the  clergy,  nobility,  parliaments,  and  army,  will,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  danger 
of  annihilation,  unite  in  their  mutual  defence;  but  as  fuch  an  union  will  demand  time, 
they  will  find  the  people  armed,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  mud  be  the  refult.  I  have  more 
than  once  declared  this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  others  unite  in  it  *.  At  all 
events,  however,  the  tide  now  runs  fo  ftrongiy  in  favour  ofthe  people,  and  the  condud 
of  the  court  fo  weak,  divided,  and  blind,  that  little  can  happen  that  will  not  clearly  be 
dated  from  the  prefent  moment.  Vigour  and  abilities  would  have  turned  every  thing 
on  the  fide  of  the  court ;  for  the  great  mafs  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  the  higher 
clergy,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army,  were  with  the  crown  ;  but  this  defertion  of  the 
condud  which  was  neceifary  to  fecure  its  povi'cr,  at  a  moment  fo  critical,  nmit  lead  to 

*  I  may  remark  at  piefent,  long  afttr  tin's  was  written,  that,  although  I  was  totally  miftaken  in  my 
prediftion,  yet,  on  a  revllion,  I  think  I  had  a  reafon;il)Ic  ground  for  it.  and  that  th*.  conunon  courfe  of 
events  would  have  produc-d  fuch  a  civil  war,  to  which  every  thing  tended, from  the  momtnt  the  Commons 
rejected  the  King's  propofitions  o(  the  feance  royale,  which  I  now  think,  more  than  ever,  they  ought,  with 
qualifications,  to  have  accepted.  The  events  that  followed  were  as  little  to  be  thought;  of  as  of  my felf 
being  made  King  of  Fraucc. 
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all  forts  of  pretenfions.  At  niglit  the  firc-works,  and  illuminations,  and  mob,  and 
noife,  at  the  Palais  Royal  increaied  ;  the  expence  mud  be  enormous ;  and  yet  nobody 
knows  with  certainty  whence  it  arifes  :  fliops  there  are,  however,  that  for  1 2  fous,  give 
as  many  fquibs  and  fcrpents  as  would  coft  five  livres.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  beincr 
the  Due  d'Orleans'  money :  the  people  arc  thus  kept  in  a  continual  ferment,  are  for 
ever  aflembled,  and  ready  to  be  in  the  laft  degree  of  commotion  whenever  called  on 
by  the  men  they  have  confidence  in.  Lately  a  company  of  Svvifs  would  have  cruflied 
all  this  i  a  regiment  would  do  it  now  if  led  with  firmnefs ;  but,  let  it  laft  a  fortnight 
longer,  and  an  army  will  be  requifitc. — At  the  play,  Mademoifelle  Conta,  in  the 
Mifanthrope  of  Moliere,  charmed  me.  She  is  truly  a  great  aclrefs ;  eafe,  grace,  per- 
fon,  beauty,  wit,  and  foul.  Mola  did  the  Mifanthrope  admirably,  I  will  not  take 
leave  of  the  theatre  Fran5ois  without  once  more  giving  it  the  preference  to  all  I  have  ever 
feen. 

I  fhall  leave  Paris  truly  rejoiced  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  have  it  undoubt- 
edly in  their  power  fo  to  improve  the  conltitution  of  their  country,  as  to  render  all 
great  abufes  in  future,  if  not  impoOible,  at  lead  exceedingly  difficult,  and  confequently 
will  eftablilh  to  all  ufeful  purpofcs,  an  undoubted  political  liberty ;  and  if  they  cffed: 
this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  will  have  a  thoufand  opportunities  to  fecure 
to  their  fellow-fubjeds  the  invaluable  blefling  of  civil  liberty  alfo.  The  ftate  of  the 
finances  is  fuch,  that  the  government  may  eafily  be  kept  virtually  dependant  on  the 
flates,  and  their  periodical  exiftence  abfolutely  fecured.  Such  benefits  will  confer  hap- 
pinefs  on  twenty-five  millions  of  people ;  a  noble  and  animating  idea,  that  ought  to  fill 
the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  be  his  country,  religion,  or  puriuit. 
I  will  not  allow  myfelf  to  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
can  ever  fo  far  forget  their  duty  to  the  French  nation,  to  humanity,  and  their  own 
fame,  as  to  fuffer  any  inordinate  and  impradicable  views, — any  vifionary  or  theoretic 
fyflems, — any  frivolous  ideas  of  fpeculative  perfedion  ;  much  lefs  any  ambitious  private 
views,  to  impede  their  progrefs,  or  turn  afide  their  exertions,  from  that  fecurity  which 
is  in  their  hands,  to  place  on  the  chance  and  hazard  of  public  commotion  and  civil  war, 
the  invaluable  bleffings  which  are  certainly  in  their  power.  I  will  not  conceive  it  pof- 
fible,  that  men,  who  have  eternal  fame  within  their  grafp,  will  place  the  rich  inheritance 
on  the  call  of  a  die,  and  lofing  the  venture,  be  damned  among  the  word  and  molt  pro- 
fligate adventurers  that  ever  difgraced  humanity. — The  Due  de  Liancourt  having  made 
an  immenfe  collection  of  pamphlets,  buying  every  thing  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
prefent  period ;  and  among  the  reft,  the  cahiers  of  all  the  diflricls  and  towns  of 
France  of  the  three  orders ;  it  was  a  great  objeft  with  me  to  read  thefe,  as  I  was  fure 
of  finding  in  them  a  reprefentation  of  the  grievances  of  the  three  orders,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  improvements  wifhed  for  in  the  government  ana  adminiftration ;  thefe 
cahiers  being  inftructions  given  to  their  deputies,  I  have  now  gone  through  them 
all,  with  a  pen  in  hand,  to  make  extrads,  and  fhall  therefore  leave  Paris  to- 
morrow. 

The  28th.  Having  provided  myfelf  a  light  French  cabriolet  for  one  horfe,  or  gig 
Anglois,  and  a  horfe,  I  left  Paris,  taking  leave  of  my  excellent  friend  Monfieur  La- 
zowfki,  whofe  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country  made  me  refpedt  his  charader  as  much 
as  I  had  reafon  to  love  it  for  the  thoufand  attentions  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiv- 
ing from  him.  My  kind  protedrefs,  the  Duchefs  d'EftifTac,  had  the  goodnefs  to 
make  me  promife,  that  I  would  return  again  to  her  hofpitable  hotel,  when  I  had  fiiiiih- 
ed  the  journey  I  was  about  to  undertake.  Of  the  place  I  dined  at  on  my  road  to 
Nangis,  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  is  a  poft-houfe  on  the  left,  at  a  fmall  diftance  out  of 
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the  road.     It  afforded  me  a  bad  room,  bare  walls,  cold  raw  weather,  and  no  fire  ;  for, 
when  lio-hted,  it  fmoked  too  much  to  be  borne; — I  was  thoroughly  out  of  humour; 
I  had  paffed  fometime  at  Paris  amidft  the  fire,  energy,  and  animation  of  a  great  revo- 
lution.    And  for  thofe  moments  not  filled  by   political  events,  I  had  enjoyed  the  re- 
fourccs  of  liberal   and  inftruding  converfation  ;  the  amufements  of  the  firft  theatre  in 
the  world,  and  the  fafcinating  accents  of  Mandini,  had  by  turns  folaced  and  charmed 
the  fleeting  moments  :  the  change  to  inns,  and  thofe  French  inns  ;  the  ignorance  in  all 
perfons  of  thofe  ev?nts  that  were  now  paffmg,  and  which  fo  intimately  concerned 
them  ;  the  deteftable  circumflance  of  having  no  newfpapors,  with  a  prefs  much  freer 
than  the  Englifh,  altogether  formed  fuch  a  contraft,  that  my  heart  funk  with  depref- 
fion.     At  Guignes,  an  itinerant  dancing-mafler  was  fiddling  to  fome  children  of  tradef- 
nien ;  to   relieve   my  fadncfs,  I  became  a  fpeftator  of  their  innocent  pleafures,  and, 
with  great  magnificence,  I   gave   four   12/;  pieces  for  a  cake  for  the   children,  which 
made  them  dance  with  frefli  animation ;  but  my  hoft,  the  pO|(l-mafler,  who  is  a  furly 
pickpocket,  thought  that  if  I  was  fo  rich,  he  ought  alfo  to  receive  the  benefit,  and  made 
me  pay  9  livres  \of.  for  a  miferable  tough  chicken,  a  cutlet,  a  fallad,  and  a  bottle  of 
forry  wine.     Such  a  dirty,  pilfering  difpofition,  did  not  tend  to  bring  me  into  better 

humour. 30  miles.  _  , 

The  29th.  To  Nangis,  the  chateau  of  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  Guerchy, 
who  laft  year  at  Caen  had  kindly  made  me  promife  to  fpend  a  few  days  here.  A  houfe 
almoft  full  of  company,  and  fome  of  them  agreeable,  with  the  eagernefs  of  Monfieur 
de  Guerchy  for  farming,  and  the  amiable  naivete  of  the  Marchionels,  whether  in  life, 
politics,  or  a  farm,  were  well  calculated  to  bring  me  into  tune  again.  But  I  found 
myfelf  in  a  circle  of  politicians,  with  whom  I  could  agree  in  hardly  any  other  particu- 
lar, except  the  general  one  of  cordially  wifhing  that  France  might  eftablifh  an  indeftruQ:- 
ible  fyftem  of  liberty  ;  but  for  the  means  of  doing  it,  we  were  far  as  the  poles  afunder. 
The  chaplain  of  Monfieur   de  Guerchy's  regiment,  who  has  a  cure  here,  and  whom 

I  had  known  at  Caen,  Monfieur  I'Abbe  de ,  was  particularly  flrenuous  for  what 

is  called  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  is  impoffible,  from  the  explana- 
tion, to  underitand  any  thing  more  than  a  theoretic  perfection  of  government;  quef- 
tionable  in  its  origin,  hazardous  in  its  progrefs,  and  vifionary  in  its  end ;  but  always 
f  prefenting  itfelf  under  a  molt  fufpicious  appearance  to  me,  becaufe  all  its  advocates, 
from  the  pamplets  of  the  leaders  in  the  National  Affembly,  to  the  gentlemen  who  make 
its  paneo-yric  at  prcfent,  afled  to  hold  the  conftitution  of  England  cheap  in  refped  of 
liberty  :  and  as  that  is  unqueflion^bly,  and  by  their  own  admiffion,  the  beft  the  world 
ever  favv;  they  profefs  to  appeal  from  praftice  to  theory,  which,  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  quellion  of  icience,  might  be  admitted,  though  with  caution  ;  but,  in  eftablilhing  the 
coniplt^x  intercfi  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  fecuring  freedom  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
I  people,  feems  to  me  the  very  acme  of  imprudence,  the  very  quinteflence  of  infanity. 
My  argument  was  an  appeal  to  the  Englifh  confiitution  ;  take  it  at  once,  which  is  the 
bufincfs  of  a  fingle  vote ;  by  your  poileflion  of  a  real  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the 
people,  you  have  freed  it  from  its  only  great  objecfion  ;  in  the  remaining  circumftances, 
which  are  but  of  finall  importance,  improve  it— but  improve  it  cautioufly  ;  for  furely 
that  ought  to  be  touched  with  caution,  which  has  given,  from  the  moment  of  its 
effablilhment,  felicity  to  a  great  nation  ;  which  has  given  greatnefs  to  a  people  defigned 
by  nature  to  be  little ;  and,  from  being  the  humble  copiers  of  every  neighbour,  has 
rendered  them,  in  a  fingle  century,  rivals  of  the  mofi:  fuccefsful  nations  in  thofe  deco- 
rative arts  that  embellifli  human  life ;  and  the  maflers  of  the  world  in  all  thofe  that 
contribute  to  its  convenience.     I  was  comniended  for  my  attachment  to  what  1  thought 
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was  liberty ;  but  anfwered,  that  the  King  of  France  mud  have  no  veto  on  the  will  of 
the  nation  ;  and  that  the  army  mufl  be  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces,  with  an  hundred 
ideas  equally  imprafticable  and  prepoftcrous.  Yet  ihefe  are  the  fentiments  which  the 
court  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  fpread  through  the  kingdom  ;  for  will  pofterity  be- 
lieve, that  while  the  prefs  has  fwarmed  with  inflammatory  produdions,  that  tend  to 
prove  the  bleffings  of  theoretical  confufion,  and  fpcculative  licentioufncfs,  not  one 
writer  of  talents  has  been  employed  to  refute  and  confound  the  fafliionable  dodrines, 
nor  the  leaft  care  taken  to  dilfeminate  works  of  another  complexion  ?  By  the  way, 
when  the  court  found  that  the  dates  could  not  be  aflembled  on  the  old  plan,  and  that 
great  innovations  muft  accordingly  be  made,  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  conftitution 
of  England  for  their  model ;  in  the  mode  of  affembling,  they  fliould  have  thrown  the 
Clergy  and  Nobles  into  one  chamber,  with  a  throne  for  the  King,  when  prefent.  The 
Comn".ons  fhould  have  aflembled  in  another,  and  each  chamber,  as  in  England,  fhould 
have  verified  its  powers  to  itfelf  only.  And  when  the  King  held  a  feance  royale,  the 
Commons  fhould  have  been  fent  for  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  where  feats  fliould  have 
been  provided;  and  the  King,  in  the  edid  that  conftituted  the  ftates,  fhould  have  copied 
from  England  enough  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  to  prevent  thofe  prelimi- 
nary difcufliions,  which  in  France  loft  two  months,  and  gave  time  for  heated  imagina- 
tions to  work  upon  the  people  too  much.  By  taking  fuch  fteps,  fecurity  would  have 
been  had,  that  if  changes  or  events  unforefeen  arofe,  they  would  at  leaft  be  met  with 
in  no  fuch'dangerous  channel  as  another  form  and  order  of  arrangement  would  permit. 

15  miles. 

The  30th.  My  friend's  chateau  is  a  confiderable  one,  and  much  better  built  than 
was  common  in  England  in  the  fame  period,  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  fuperiority  was  univerfal  in  France,  in  all  the  arts.  They  were,  I  appre- 
hend, in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  far  beyond  us  in  towns,  houfes,  ftreets,  roads,  and,  in 
fliort,  in  every  thing.  We  have  fince,  thanks  to  liberty,  contrived  to  turn  the  tables  on 
them.  Like  all  the  chateaus  I  have  feen  in  France,  it  ftands  clofe  to  the  town,  indeed 
joining  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  back  front,  by  means  of  fome  very  judicious  plantations, 
has  entirely  the  air  of  the  country,  without  the  fight  of  any  buildings.  There  the 
prefent  Marquis  has  formed  an  Englifli  lawn,  with  fome  agreeable  winding  walks  of 
gravel,  and  other  decorations,  to  fkirt  it.  In  this  lawn  they  are  making  hay,  and  I 
have  had  the  Marquis,  Monf.  I'Abbc,  and  fome  others  on  the  ftack  to  lliew  them  how 
to  make  and  tread  it :  fuch  hot  politicians  !  — it  is  well  they  did  not  fet  the  ftack  on  fire. 
Nangis  is  near  enough  to  Paris  for  the  people  to  be  politicians  ;  the  perruquier  that 
dreffed  me  this  morning  tells  me,  that  every  body  is  determined  to  pay  no  taxes,  fhould 
the  National  AfTembly  fo  ordain. — But  the  foldiers  will  have  fomething  to  fay. — No, 
Sir,  never: — be  allured  as  we  are,  that  the  French  foldiers  will  never  fire  on  the  peo- 
ple :  but,  if  they  fliould,  it  is  better  to  be  fhot  than  ftarved.  He  gave  me  a  frightful 
account  of  the  mifery  of  the  people;  whole  families  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs;  thofe  that 
work  have  a  pay  infufficient  to  feed  them — and  many  that  find  it  difficult  to  get  work 
at  all.  I  enquired  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  concerning  this,  and  found  it  true.  By  order 
of  the  magifirates,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  buy  more  than  two  buflieis  of  wheat  at  a 
market,  to  prevent  monopolizing.  It  is  clear  to  common  fenfe,  that  all  fuch  regula- 
tions have  a  direft  tendency  to  increafe  the  evil,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon  with  people 
whole  ideas  are  immoveably  fixed.  Being  here  on  a  market-day,  I  attended,  and  faw 
the  wheat  fold  out  under  this  regulation,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  drawn  up  before 
the  market-crofs  to  prevent  violence.  The  people  quarrel  with  the  bakers,  afferting 
the  prices  they  demand  for  bread  are  beyond  the  proportion  of  wheat,  and  proceeding 
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from  words  to  fcuffling,  raife  a  riot,  and  then  run  away  with  bread  and  wheat  for 
nothing :  this  has  happened  at  Nangis,  and  many  other  markets ;  the  confequence  was, 
that  neither  farmers  nor  bakers  would  fupply  them  till  they  were  in  danger  of  ftarving, 
and  prices  under  fuch  circumflances,  mud  neceffarily  rife  enormoufly,  which  aggra- 
vated the  mifchief,  till  troops  became  really  neceffary  to  give  fecurity  to  thofe  who  fup* 
plied  the  markets.  I  have  been  fifting  Madame  de  Guerchy  on  the  expences  of  living; 
cur  friend  Monf.  L' Abbe  joined  the  converfation,  and  I  collefl:  from  it,  that  to  live  in  a 
chateau  like  this,  with  fix  men-fervants,  five  maids,  eight  horfes,  a  garden,  and  a  regu- 
lar table,  with  company,  but  never  to  go  to  Paris,  might  be  done  for  looo  louis  a  year. 
It  would  in  England  cofl  2oco ;  the  mode  of  living  (not  the  price  of  things)  is  there- 
fore cent,  per  cent,  different.  There  are  gentlemen  (nobleffe)  who  live  in  this  country 
on  6  or  8000  livres,  (262I.  to  350L),  that  keep  two  men,  two  maids,  three  horfes,  and 
a  cabriolet ;  there  are  the  fame  in  England,  but  they  are  fools.  Among  the  neighbours 
who  vifited  Nangis  was  Monf.  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  with  his  new  and  pretty  wife,  to 
return  the  firft  vifit  of  ceremony :  he  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Montigny,  and  an  eftate  of 
4000  louis  a  year.  This  lady  was  Mademoifelle  de  Cour  Breton,  niece  to  Madame 
Calonne ;  fhe  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  fon  of  Monf.  Lamoignon,  but  much 
againft  her  inclinations ;  finding  that  common  refufals  had  no  avail,  fhe  determined  on 
a  very  uncommon  one,  which  was  to  go  to  church,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  orders, 
but  to  give  a  folemn  no  inftead  of  a  yea.  She  was  afterwards  at  Dijon,  and  never 
flirred  but  fhe  was  received  with  huzzas  and  acclamations  by  the  people  for  refufmg  to 
be  allied  with  la  Cour  Pleniere ;  and  her  firmnefs  was  every  where  fpoken  of  much  to 
her  advantage.  Monf.  la!  Luzerne,  nephew  to  the  French  ambaffador  at  London,  was 
there,  and  who  informed  me,  that  he  had  learned  to  box  of  Mendoza.  No  one  can 
fay  that  he  has  travelled  without  making  acquifitions.  Has  the  Due  d'Orleans  alfo 
learned  to  box  ?  The  news  from  Parisjs  bad  :  the  commotions  increafe  greatly  :  and 
fuch  an  alarm  has  fpread,  that  the  Queen  has  called  the  Marechal  de  Broglio  to  the 
King's  clofet ;  he  has  had  feveral  conferences :  the  report  is,  that  an  army  will  be  col- 
ledted  under  him.  It  may  be  now  neceflaryj  but  woeful  management  to  have  made 
it  fo. 

July  2.  To  Meux.  Monf.  de  Guerchy  was  fo  kind  as  to  accompany  me  to  Colu- 
miers ;  1  had  a  letter  to  Monf.  Anvee  Dumee.  Pafs  Rofoy  to  Maupertius,  through  a 
country  chearfully  diverfified  by  woods,  and  fcattered  with  villages ;  and  fingle  farms 
fpread  every  where  as  about  Nangis.  Maupertius  feems  to  have  been  the  creation  of 
the  Marquis  de  Montefquieu,  who  has  here  a  very  fine  chateau  of  his  own  building ; 
an  extenfive  Englifh  garden,  made  by  the  Count  d'Artois'  gardener,  with  the  town, 
has  all  been  of  his  own  forming.  I  viewed  the  garden  with  pleafure  ;  a  proper  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  a  good  command  of  a  flream,  and  many  fine  fprings  which  rife 
in  the  grounds  ;  they  are  well  conduced,  and  the  whole  executed  with  tafle.  In  the 
kitchen-garden,  which  is  on  the  Hope  of  a  hill,  one  of  thefe  fprings  has  been  applied  to 
excellent  ufe :  it  is  made  to  wind  in  many  doubles  through  the  whole  on  a  paved  bed, 
forming  numerous  bafons  for  watering  the  garden,  and  might,  with  little  trouble,  be 
conduded  alternately  to  every  bed  as  in  Spain.  This  is  a  hint  of  real  utility  to  all  thofe 
who  form  gardens  on  the  fides  of  hills  ;  for  watering  with  pots  and  pails  is  a  miferable, 
as  well  as  cxpenfive  fucccdaneum  to  this  infinitely  more  effeftive  method.  There  is  but 
one  fault  in  this  garden,  which  is  its  being  placed  near  the  houfc,  where  there  fhould  be 
nothing  but  lawn  and  fcattered  trees  when  viewed  from  the  chateau.  The  road  might 
be  hidden  by  a  judicious  ufe  of  planting.  The  road  to  Columiers  is  admirably  formed 
of  broken  ftone,  like  gravel,  by  the  Marquis  of  Montefquieu,  partly  at  his  own  cx- 
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pence.  Before  I  finifli  with  this  nobleman,  ict  me  obfervo,  that  ho  is  cftocmcd  by  fonie 
the  fecond  family  in  France,  and  by  others,  who  admit  his  pretcnfions,  even  the  firft  ; 
he  claims  from  the  hmile  of  Armagnac,  which  was  undoubtedly  from  Charleina"-ne  : 
the  prcfent  King  of  France,  when  he  iigned  fome  paper  relative  to  this  family,  that 
feemed  to  admit  the  claim,  or  refer  to  it,  remarked,  that  it  was  declaring  one  of  his 
fubje£ts  to  be  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf.  l^ut  the  hoiife  of  Montmorcnci,  of 
which  family  are  the  Dukes  of  Luxembourg  and  Laval,  and  the  I'rincc  of  Robec,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  firlt.  Monf.  de  Montefquieu  is  a  deputy  in  the  dates, 
one  of  the  quarante  in  the  French  academy,  having  written  feveral  pieces :  he  is  alfo 
chief  minifter  to  Monfieur,  the  King's  brother,  an  office  that  is  worth  100,000  livres 
a  year,  (4,3751-)  Dine  with  Monf.  and  Madame  Dumee  ;  converfation  here,  as  in 
every  other  town  of  the  country,  feems  more  occupied  on  the  dearnefs  of  wheat  than 
on  any  other  circumftance ;  yeflerday  was  market-day,  and  a  riot  enfued  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  fpite  of  the  troops,  that  were  drawn  up  as  ufual  to  proted  the  corn  :  it  rifcs  to 
46  livres  (2I.  3d.)  the  feptler,  or  half-quarter,  and  fome  is  fold  yet  higher.  To  Meux, 
32  miles. 

The  3d.  Meux  was  by  no  means  in  my  direft  road;  but  its  diflrift,  Brie,  is  fo  highly 
celebrated  for  fertility,  that  it  was  an  objeft  not  to  omit.      I  was  provided  with  letters 
for  M.  Bernier,  aconfiderable  farmer,  at  Chaucaunin,  near  Meux;  and  for  M.  Gibert, 
of  Neuf  Moutier,  a  confiderable  cultivator,  whofe  father  and  himfelf  had  between  them 
made  a  fortune  by  agriculture.     The  former  gentleman  was  not  at  home;  by  the  latter 
T  was  received  with  great  hofpitality ;    and  I  found  in  him  the  ftrongeft.defire  to  give 
me  every  information  I  wiihed.     Monf.  Gibert  has  built  a  very  handfome  and  commo- 
dious houfe,  with  farming-offices,  on  the  moll  ample  and  folid  fcale.     I  was  pleafed  to 
find  his  wealth,  which  is  not  inconfiderable,  to  have  arifen  wholly  from  the  plough.    He 
did  not  forget  to  let  me  know,  that  he  was  noble,  and  exempted  from  all  failles ;  and 
that  he  had  the  honours  of  the  chace,  his  father  having  purchafed  the  charge  of  Secre- 
taire du  R.oi :  but  he  very  wifely  lives  en  fermier.     His  wife  made  ready  the  table  for 
dinner,  and  his  bailiff,  with  the  female  domeftic,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  dairy,  &c. 
both  dined  with  us.     This  is  in  a  true  farming  flyle  ;  it  has  many  conveniencies,  and 
looks  like  a  plan  of  living,  which  does  not  promife,  like  the  foppifli  modes  of  little 
gentlemen,  to  run  through  a  fortune,  from  falfe  (hame  and  filly  pretenfions.     I  can  find 
no  other  fault  with  his  fyftem  than  having  built  a  houfe  enormoufly  beyond  his  plan  of 
living,  which  can  have  no  other  effeft  than  tempting  fome  fucceffor,  lefs  prudent  than 
himfelf,  into  expences  that  might  diffipate  all  his  and  his  father's  favings.     In  England 
that  would  certainly  be  the  cafe ;  the  danger,  however,  is  not  equal  in  France. 

The  4th.  To  Chateau  Thiery,  following  the  courfe  of  the  Marne.  The  country  is 
pleafantly  varied,  and  hilly  enough  to  be  rendered  a  conflant  picture,  were  it  enclofed. 
Thiery  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  fame  river.  I  arrived  there  by  five  o'clock,  and 
wifhed,  in  a  period  fo  interefting  to  France,  and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  to  fee  a  newf- 
paper.  I  afked  for  a  coffee-houfe,  not  one  in  the  town.  Here  are  two  parilhes,  and 
fome  thoufands  of  inhabitants,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  be  feen  by  a  traveller,  even  in  a 
moment  when  all  ought  to  be  anxiety. — What  ftupidity,  poverty,  and  want  of  circula- 
tion !  This  people  hardly  deferve  to  be  free ;  and  ffiould  there  be  the  lead  attempt 
with  vigour  to  keep  them  otherwife,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  fucceeding.  To  thofe  who 
have  been  ufed  to  travel  amidft  the  energetic  and  rapid  circulation  of  wealth,  animation, 
and  intelligence  of  England,  it  is  not  poffible  to  defcribe,  in  words  adequate  to  one's 
feelings,  the  dulnefs  and  ftupidity  of  France.  I  have  been  to-day  on  one  of  their  gi-eateft 
roads,  within  thirty  miles  of  Paris,  yet  I  have  not  feen  one  diligence,  and  met  but  a 
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fing;le  gentleman's  can-iage,  nor  any  thing  on  the  road  that  looked  like  a  gentleman. — 
30  miles. 

The  5th.  To  Mareuil.  The  Marne,  about  twenty-five  rods  broad,  flows  in  an  arable 
vale  to  the  right.  The  country  hilly,  and  parts  of  it  pleafant;  from  one  elevation 
there  is  a  noble. view  of  the  river.  Mareuil  is  the  refidenc-:  of  Monf.  Le  Blanc,  of 
whofe  huil)andry  and  improvements,  particularly  in  fiieep  of  Spain,  and  cows  of  Swit- 
zerland, Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  had  fpoken  very  advantageoufly.  This  was  the  gentleman 
alfo  on  whom  I  depended  for  information  relative  to  the  famous  vineyards  of  Epernay, 
that  produce  the  fine  Champagne.  What  therefoi'e  was  my  difappointment,  when  his 
fervants  informed  me  that  he  was  nine  leagues  off  on  bufinefs?  Is  Madame  Le  Blanc 
at  home  ?  No,  fhe  is  at  Dormans.  My  complaining  ejaculations  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  whom  I  found  to  be  Madcmoifelle  Le  Blanc. 
Her  mamma  would  return  to  dinner,  her  papa  at  night ;  and,  if  1  wiflied  to  fee  him,  I 
had  better  (lay.  When  perfuafion  takes  fo  pleafing  a  form,  it  is  not  eafy  to  refifl  it. 
"J'here  is  a  manner  of  doing  every  thing  that  either  leaves  it  abfolutely  indifferent  or 
that  interefls.  The  unaffeQed  good  humour  and  fimplicity  of  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc 
entertained  me  till  the  return  of  her  mama,  and  made  me  fay  to  niyfelf,  you  will  make 
a  good  farmer's  wife.  Madanie  Le  Blanc,  when  (lie  returned,  confirmed  the  native 
hofpitality  of  her  daughter;  affured  me,  that  her  hufband  would  be  at  home  early  in 
the  morning,  as  flie  muft  difpatch  a  meffenger  to  him  on  other  bufinefs.  In  the  even- 
ing we  fupped  with  Monf.  B.  in  the  fame  village,  who  married  Madame  Le  Blanc's 
niece  ;  we  pafs  Mareuil,  through  it,  has  the  appearance  of  a  fmall  hamlet  of  inconfider- 
able  farmers,  whh  the  houfes  of  their  labourers  ;  and  the  fentiment  that  would  arife  in 
mod  bofoms,  would  be  that  of  picturing  the  banifliment  of  being  condemned  to  live  in 
it.  Who  would  think  that  there  fliould  be  two  gentlemen's  families  in  it ;  and  that  in 
one  I  fliould  find  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc  finging  to  her  fyltrum,  and  in  the  other 
Madame  B.  young  and  handfome,  performing  on  an  excellent  Englifli  piano  forte  ? 
Compared  notes  of  the  expences  of  living  in  Champagne  and  Suffolk; — agreed,  that 
100  louis  d'or  a  year  in  Champagne,  were  as  good  an  income  as  180  in  England.  On 
his  return,  Monf.  Le  Blanc,  in  the  mofl;  obliging  manner,  fatisfied  all  my  enquiries, 
and  gave  me  letters  for  the  mofl  celebrated  wine  diflrifts. 

The  7th.  To  Epernay,  famous  for  its  wines.  I  had  letters  for  Monf.  Paretilaine, 
one  of  the  mofl;  confiderable  merchants,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  enter,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  into  a  minute  difquifition  of  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  fine  vineyards. 
The  hotel  de  Rohan  here  is  a  very  good  inn,  where  1  folaccd  myfelf  with  a  bottle  of 

excellent  vin  moufftux  for  40/C  and  drank  profperity  to  true  liberty  in  France. 12 

miles. 

The  8th.  To  Ay,  a  village  not  far  out  of  the  road  to  Rheinis,  very  famous  for  its 
wines.  I  had  a  letter  for  Monf.  Lafnier,  who  has  60,000  bottles  in  his  cellar,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  Monf.  Dorfe  has  from  30  to  40,000.  AU  through 
this  courttry  the  crop  promifcs  miferably,  not  on  account  of  the  great  froft,  but  the 
cold  weather  of  lafl;  week. 

To  \<  helms,  through  a  foreft  of  five  miles,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which  feparates 
the  narrow  vale  of  Epernay  from  the  great  plain  of  Rheims.  The  firfl:  view  of  that 
city  from  this  hill,  jult  before  the  defcent,  at  the  difl;ance  of  about  four  miles,  is  magni- 
ticent.  The  cathedral  makes  a  great  figure,  and  the  church  of  St.  Rcmy,  terminates 
the  town  proudly.  Many  times  I  have  had  fuch  a  view  of  towns  in  France,  but  when 
you  enter  them,  all  is  a  clutter  of  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty  lanes.  At  Rheims 
it  is  very  different :  the  flreets  are  ahnoll  all  broad,  flrair,  and  well  built,  equal  in  that 
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refped  to  any  I  have  feen ;  and  the  inn,  the  hotel  de  MouUnet,  is  fo  large  and  wcll- 
ferved,  as  not  to  check  the  emotions  railed  by  agreeable  objefts,  by  giving  an  impiilfe 
to  contrary  vibrations  in  the  bolbin  of  the  traveller,  which  at  inns  in  Franco  is  too  often 
the  cafe.  At  dinner  they  gave  me  a  bottle  alfo  of  excellent  wine.  I  fuppofe  fixed  air 
is  good  for  the  rheumatifm  ;  I  had  foine  v;rithes  of  it  before  I  entered  Champagne,  but 
the  vin  mouileux  has  abfolutely  banifhed  it.  I  had  letters  for  Monf.  Cadot  L'aine,  a 
confiderable  manufadurer,  and  the  poUeflbr  of  a  large  vineyard,  which  he  cultivates 
himfelf ;  he  was  therefore  a  double  fund  to  me.  He  received  me  very  politely,  an- 
fwered  my  enquiries,  and  fliewed  me  his  fabric.  The  cathedral  is  large,  but  does  not 
flrike  me  like  that  of  Amiens,  yet  ornamented,  and  many  painted  windows.  'I'hey 
fhewed  me  the  fpot  where  the  kings  are  crowned.  You  enter  and  quit  Rheims  through 
fuperb  and  elegant  iron  gates :  in  fuch  public  decorations,  promenades,  &c.  French 
towns  are  much  beyond  Englifli  onej.  Stopped  at  Sillery,  to  view  the  wine  prefs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Sillery  ;  he  is  the  greatefh  wine-farmer  in  all  Champage,  having  in  his 
own  hands  one  hundred  and  eighty  arpents.  Till  I  got  to  Sillery,  I  knew  not  that  it 
belonged  to  the  hufband  of  Madame  de  Genlis ;  but  I  determined,  on  hearing  that  it 
did,  to  prefume  to  introduce  myfelf  to  the  Marquis,  fhould  he  be  at  home  :  I  did  not 
like  to  pafs  the  door  of  Madame  de  Genlis  without  feeing  her :  her  writings  are  too 
celebrated.  La  Petite  Loge,  where  I  flept,  is  bad  enough  indeed,  but  fuch  a  refleftioii 
would  have  made  it  ten  times  worfe  :  the  abfence,  however,  of  both  Monf.  and  Madame 
quieted  both  my  willies  and  anxieties.     He  is  in  the  ftates.  28  miles. 

The  9th.  To  Chalons,  through  a  poor  country  and  poor  crops.  M.  de  Brouffonet 
had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf.  Sabbatier,  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  he 
was  abfent.  A  regiment  paffing  to  Paris,  an  officer  at  the  inn  addreffed  me  in  Englifh. 
He  had  learned,  he  faid,  in  America,  damme  ! — Heh^d  taken  Lord  Cornwallis,  damme! 
-  ■  ■  Marechal  Broglio  was  appointed  to  command  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  near 
Paris — it  was  neceffary — The  tiers  etat  were  running  mad  —and  wanted  fome  wholefome 

corredf  ion  ; they  want  to  ertabhfli  a  republic  -  abfurd !     Pray,  Sir,   what  did  you 

fight  for  in  America  ?  To  edablilh  a  republic.  What  was  fogood  for  the  Americans, 
is  it  fo  bad  for  the  French  ?  Aye,  damme !  that  is  the  way  the  Englifh  want  to  be  re- 
venged. It  is,  to  be  fure,  no  bad  opportunity.  Can  the  Englifh  follow  a  better  ex- 
ample ?  He  then  made  many  enquiries  about  what  we  thought  and  faid  upon  it  in 
England  :  and  I  may  remark,  that  almoll  every  perfon  I  meet  with  has  the  fame  idea — 
The  Englifh  muftbe  very  well  contented  at  our  confufion.  They  feel  pretty  pointedly 
what  they  deferve- ]2|  miles. 

The  loth.  To  Ove.  Pafs  CourtifTeau,  a  fmall  village,  with  a  great  church  ;  and 
though  a  good  Ifream  is  here,  not  an  idea  of  irrigation.  Roofs  of  houfes  almoll  flat, 
with  projeding  eaves,  refembling  thofe  from  Pau  to  Bayonne.  At  St.  Menehoud  a 
dreadful  tempeft,  after  a  burning  day,  with  fuch  a  fall  of  rain,  that  I  could  hardly  get 
to  Monf.  I'Abbe  Michel,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  When  I  found  him,  the  inceflant 
flafhcs  of  lightning  would  allow  me  no  converfation  ;  for  all  the  females  of  the  houfe 
came  into  the  room  for  the  Abbe's  protedtion  I  fuppofe  ;  fo  I  took  leave.  The  vin  de 
Champagne,  which  is  40s.  at  Rheims,  is  3  livres  at  Chalons  and  here,  and  e.xecrably 
bad  ;    fo  tiiere  is  an  end  of  my  phyfic  for  the  r'     imatifm. 25  miles. 

The  11th.  Pafs  Iflets,  a  town  (or  rather  co  dion  of  dirt  and  dung)  of  new  fea- 
tures, that  feem  to  mark,  with  the  faces  of  tht     eople,  a  country  not  French 25 

miles. 

The  1 2th.  Walking  up  a  long  hill,  to  eafe  my  arc,  I  was  joined  by  a  poor  woman, 
who  complained  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  a  lad  country  ;  on  my  demanding  her 
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reafons,  flie  faid  her  hufband  had  but  a  morfel  of  land,  one  cow,  and  a  poor  Hitli 
horle,  yet  he  had  a  franchar  (42  lb.)  of  wheat,  and  three  chickens,  to  pay  as  a  quit- 
rent  to  one  Seigneur;  and  four  franchar  of  oats,  one  chicken  and  is.  to  pay  another, 
befide  very  heavy  tailles  and  other  taxes.  She  had  feven  children,  and  the  cow's  milk 
iielped  to  make  the  foup.  But  why,  inftead  of  a  horfe,  do  not  you  keep  another 
cow  ?  Oh,  her  huftand  could  not  carry  his  produce  fo  well  without  a  horfe  ;  and  affes 
are  little  ufed  in  the  country.  It  was  faid,  at  prefent,  that  fomething  was  to  be  done 
by  feme  great  folks  for  fuch  poor  ones,  but  Ihe  did  not  know  who  nor  how,  but  God 
fend  us  better,  car  les  tailles  'is'  les  droits  nous  ecra/cnf.— This  woman,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  might  have  been  taken  for  fixty  or  feventy,  her  figure  was  fo  bent,  and  her 
face  fo  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour, — but  flie  faid  fhe  was  only  twenty  eight. 
An  Engliflmian,  who  has  not  travelled,  cannot  imagine  the  figure  made  by  infinitely 
the  greater  part  of  the  countrywomen  in  France  j  it  fpeaks,  at  the  firft  fight,  hard  and 
fevere  labour :  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  work  harder  than  the  men,  and  this 
united  with  the  more  miferable  labour  of  bringing  a  new  race  of  flaves  into  the  world, 
deftroysabfolutely  all  fymmetry  of  perfon  and  every  feminine  appearance.  To  what 
are  we  to  attribute  this  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  king- 
doms ?     To  government. 23  miles. 

The  13th.  Leave  Mar-le-Tour  at  four  in  the  morning  :  the  village  herdfman  was 
founding  his  horn  ;  and  it  was  droll  to  fee  every  door  vomiting  out  its  hogs  or  fheep, 
and  fome  a  few  goats,  the  flock  colleSing  as  it  advances.  Very  poor  flieep,  and  the 
pigs  with  mathematical  backs,  large  fegments  of  fmall  circles.  They  muff  have  abun- 
dance of  commons  here,  but,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  report  of  animals  carcafes,  dread- 
fully overftocked.  To  Metz,  one  of  the  firongefl  places  in  France  ;  pafs  three  draw- 
bridges, but  the  command  of  water  mull  give  a  ftrength  equal  to  its  works.  The 
common  garrifon  is  ten  thoufand  men,  but  there  are  fewer  at  prefent.  Waited  on 
M.  de  Payen,  fecretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  he  afl^ed  my  plan,  which  I  ex- 
plained ;  he  appointed  me  at  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  academy,  as  there  would  be 
a  feance  held  ;  and  he  promifed  to  introduce  me  to  fome  perfons  who  could  anfwer 
my  enquiries.  I  attended  accordingly,  when  I  found  the  academy  affembled  at  one 
of  their  weekly  meetings.  Monf.  Payen  introduced  me  to  the  members,  and,  before 
they  proceeded  to  their  bufinefs,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  fit  in  council  on  my  en- 
quiries, and  to  rcfolve  many  of  them.  In  the  Almanach  de  Trois  Evechcs,  1789, 
this  academy  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  particularly  for  agriculture ;  I  turned  to 
the  lift  of  their  honorary  members  to  fee  what  attention  they  had  paid  to  the  men  who, 
in  the  prefent  age,  have  advanced  that  art.  I  found  an  Englifhman,  Dom  Cowley, 
of  London.  Who  is  Dom  Cowley  ? — Dined  at  the  table  d'hote,  with  feven  officers, 
out  of  whofe  mouths,  at  this  important  moment,  in  which  converfation  is  as  free  as  the 
prefs,  not  one  word  iffued  for  which  I  would  give  a  ftravv,  nor  a  fubjed  touched  on  of 
more  importance,  than  a  coat,  or  a  puppy  dog.  At  tables  de  hotes  of  officers,  you 
have  voluble  garniture  of  bawdry  or  nonfenfe  ;  at  thofe  of  meixhants,  a  mournful  and 
flupid  filence.  Take  the  mafs  of  mankind,  and  you  have  more  good  fenfe  in  half  an 
hour  in  England  than  in  half  a  year  in  France. — Government  !  Again  : — all — all — is 
government. 15  miles. 

The  14th.  They  have  a  cabinet  Hteraire  at  Metz,  fomething  like  that  I  dcfcribed  at 
Nantes,  but  not  on  fo  great  a  plan ;  and  they  admit  any  perfon  to  read  or  go  in  and 
out  for  a  day,  on  paying  4s,  To  this  I  eagerly  reforted,  and  the  news  from  Paris, 
both  in  the  public  prints,  and  by  the  information  of  a  gentleman,  I  found  to  be  inte- 
refting.     Verl'ailles  and  Paris  are  fiirrounded  by  troops  :  thirty-five  thoufand  men  are 
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affembled,  and  twenty  thoufand  more  on  the  road,  large  trains  of  artillery  collected, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  war.  The  aflembling  of  fuch  a  number  of  troops  has  ad- 
ded to  the  fcarcity  of  bread  ;  and  the  magazines  that  have  been  made  for  their  fupport 
are  not  eafily  by  the  people  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  they  fufpeft  of  being  collcfted  by 
nionopolifts.  This  has  aggravated  their  evils  almofl  tomadnefs;  fo  that  the  confu- 
fion  and  tumult  of  the  capital  are  extreme.  A  gentleman  of  an  excellent  underftand- 
jng,  and  apparently  of  confideration,  from  the  attention  paid  him,  with  whom  I  had 
fome  converfation  on  the  fubjeQ,  lamented,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fituation 
of  his  country  ;  he  confiders  a  civil  war  as  impoflible  to  be  avoided.  There 4s  not,  he 
added,  a  doubt  but  the  court,  finding  it  impoflible  to  bring  the  National  Affembly  to 
terms,  will  get  rid  of  them  ;  a  bankruptcy  at  the  fame  moment  is  inevitable  ;  the  union 
of  fuch  confufion  mufl.  be  a  civil  war ;  and  it  is  now  only  by  torrents  of  blood  that  we 
have  any  hope  of  eftablifliing  a  freer  conftitution  :  yet  it  muft  be  eftablifhed  ;  for  the 
old  government  is  rivetted  to  abufes  that  are  infupportable.  He  agreed  with  me  en- 
tirely, that  the  propofitions  of  the  feance  royale,  though  certainly  not  fufficiently  fa- 
tisfadtory,  yet,  were  the  ground  for  anegociation,  that  would  have  fecured  by  degrees 
all  even  that  thefword  can  give  us,  let  it  be  as  fuccefsful  as  it  will.  The  purfe — the 
power  of  the  purfe  is  every  thing  ;  IkilfuUy  managed,  with  fo  neceffitous  a  govern- 
ment as  ours,  it  would,  one  after  another,  have  gained  all  we  wifhed.  As  to  a  war. 
Heaven  knows  the  event ;  and  if  we  have  fuccefs,  fuccefs  itfelf  may  ruin  us;  France 
may  have  a  Cromwell  in  its  bofom,  as  well  as  England.  Metz  is,  without  exception, 
the  cheapeft  town  I  have  been  in.  The  table  d'hote  is  36s.  a  head,  plenty  of  good 
wine  included.  We  were  ten,  and  had  two  courfes  and  a  defert  of  ten  diihes  each, 
and  thofe  courfes  plentiful.  The  fupper  is  the  fame  ;  I  had  mine,  of  a  pint  of  wine 
and  a  large  plate  of  chaudics,  in  my  chamber,  for  i  os.  a  horfe,  hay,  and  corn  2 js. 
and  nothing  for  the  apartment ;  my  expence  was  therefore  71s.  a  day,  or  2s.  1  i^d.; 
and  with  the  table  d'hote  for  fupper,  would  have  been  but  97s.  or  4s.  ofd. — In  ad- 
dition, much  civility  and  good  attendance.  It  is  at  the  Faifan.  Why  arc  the  cheap- 
eft inns  in  France  the  beft  ?— The  country  to  Ponta-MoulTon  is  all  of  bold  features. — 
The  river  Mofelle,  which  is  confiderable,  runs  in  the  vale,  and  the  hills  on  each  fide 
are  high.  Not  far  from  Metz  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduft  for  con- 
ducing the  waters  of  a  fpring  acrofs  the  Mofelle  :  there  are  many  arches  left  on  this 
fide,  with  the  houfes  of  poor  people  built  between  them.  At  Pont-a-Mouffon  Monf. 
Pichon,  the  fub-delegue  of  the  intendant,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  received  me  politely, 
fatisfied  my  enquiries,  which  he  was  well  able  to  do  from  his  office,  and  conducted 
me  to  fee  whatever  was  worth  viewing  in  the  town.  It  does  not  contain  much;  the 
ccole  militaire,  for  the  fonsof  the  poor  nobility,  alfothe  convent  dePremontre,  which 
has  a  very  fine  library,  one  hundred  and  feven  feet  long,    and  twenty-five  broad.     I 

was  introduced  to  the  abbot  as  a  perfon  who  had  fome  knowledge  in  agriculture. 

17  miles. 

The  15th.  I  went  to  Nancy,  with  great  expeftation,  having  heard  it  rcprefented 
as  the  prettiefl  town  in  France.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  undeferving  the  cha- 
racter in  point  of  building,  direftion,  and  breadth  of  (Ireets. — Bourdeaux  is  far  more 
magnificent;  Bayonne  and  Nantes  are  more  lively;  but  there  is  more  equality  hi 
Nancy  ;  it  is  almofl  all  good  ;  and  the  public  buildings  are  numerous.  The  place 
royale,  and  the  adjoining  area  are  fuperb.  Letters  from  Paris!  all  confufion  !  the 
miniftry  removed  :  Monf.  Necker  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  noife.  The 
efFefl:  on  the  people  of  Nancy  was  confiderable. — I  was  with  Monf.  Willemet  when 
his  letters  arrived,  and  for  fome  time  his  houfe  was  full  of  enquirers ;  all  agreed,  that 
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it. was  fatal  news,  and  that  ii.  would  occafion  great  commotions.  What  will  be  the  re- 
fult  at  Nancy?  The  anfwer  was  in.  eSe&  the  fame  from  all  I  put  this  queflion  to  : 
We  are  a  provincial  town,  we  muft  wait  to  fee  what  is  done  at  Paris ;  but  every  thing 
is  to  be  feared  from  the  people,  becaufe  bread  is  fo  dear,    they  are  half  flarved,  and 

are  confequently  ready  for  commotion. This  is  the  general  feeling ;  they  are  as 

nearly  concerned  as  Paris ;  but  they  dare  not  ftir ;  they  dare  not  even  have  an  opi- 
nion <i  their  own  till  they  know  what  Paris  thinks  ;  fo  that  if  a  ftarsing  populace  were 
not  in  queftion,  no  one  would  dream  of  moving.  This  confirms  what  I  have  often 
heard  remarked,  that  the  deficit  would  not  have  produced  the  revolution  but  in  con- 
cmTence  with  the  price  of  bread.  Does  not  this  fiiew  the  infinite  confequence  of 
great  cities  to  the  liberty  of  mankind  ?  Without  Paris,  I  queftion  whether  the  pre- 
fent  revolution,  which  is  rapidly  vv'orking  in  France,  could  pofiibly  have  had  an  origin. 
It  is  not  in  the  villages  of  Syria  or  Diarbekir  that  the  Grand  Signer  meets  with  a  mur- 
mur againft  his  will  ;  it  is  at  Conftantinople  that  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and  mix 
caution  even  with  defpotifm.  Mr.  VvnUemet,  who  is  demcnflrator  of  botany,  fhewed 
ino  the  botanical  garden,  but  it  is  in  a  condition  that  fpeaks  the  want  of  better  funds. 
He  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Durival,  who  has  written  on  the  vine,  and  jiave  me  one 
of  his  treatifes,  and  alfo  two  of  his  own  on  botanical  fubjeds.  He  alfo  conduced  me 
to  Monf.  I'Abbe  Grandpere,  a. gentleman  curious  in  gardening,  who,  as  foon  as  he 
knew  that  I  was  an  Englilhman,  whimfically  took  it  into  his  head  to  introduce  me  to 
a  lady,  my  countrywoman,  who  hired,  he  faid,  the  greatefl;  part  of  his  houfe.  I  re- 
monltrated  againft  the  impropriety  of  this,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  Abb'  had  never  tra- 
velled, and  thought  that  it  he  were  at  the  dillance  of  England  from  France  (the  French 
are  not  commonly  good  geographers)  he  lliould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
that,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  this  lady  muft  be  the  fame  to  meet  a  countryman  ftie 
never  faw  or  heard  of.  Away  he  went,  and  would  not  reft  till  I  was  conduced  into 
her  apartment.  It  was  the  Dowager  Lady  Douglas  ;  flie  was  unaffected,  and  good 
enough  not  to  be  offended  at  fuch  a  ftrange  iulruiion.  —  She  had  been  here  but  a  few 
days  ;  had  two  fine  daughters  with  her,  and  a  beautiful  Kamchatka  dog  ;  fhe  was  much 
troubled  with  the  intelligence  her  friends  in  the  town  had  juit  given  her,  fince  fhe 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  forced  to  move  again,  as  the  news  of  Monf.  Nccker's 
removal,  and  the  new  miniftry  being  appointed,  would  certainly  occafion  fuch  dreadful 
tumults,  that  a  foreign  family  would  probably  find  it  equally  dangerous  and  difagree- 
able. 18  miles. 

The  1 6th.  All  the  houfes  at  Nancy  have  tin  eave  troughs  and  pipes,  which  render 
walking  in  the  ftrects  much  more  eafy  and  agreeable  ;  it  is  alfo  an  additional  confump- 
tion,  which  is  politically  ufeful.  Both  this  place  and  Luneville  are  lighted  in  the 
Englifh  manner,  inftead  of  the  lamps  being  ftrung  acrofsthe  llreets  as  in  other  French 
towns.  Before  I  quit  Nancy,  let  me  caution  the  unwary  traveller,  if  he  is  not  a  great 
lord,  with  plenty  of  money  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  againft  the  hotel 
d'Angleterre  ;  a  bad  dinner,  3  livrcs,  and  for  the  room  as  much  more.  A  pint  of  wine 
and  a  plate  of  chaudie  20s.  which  atMetz  was  los.  and  in  addition,  I  liked  fo  little  my 
treatment,  that  I  changed  my  quarters  to  the  hotel  de  Halle,  where,  at  the  table 
tl'hore,  I  had  the  company  of  fome  agreeable  officers,  two  good  courfes,  and  a  defert 
for  36s.'with  a  botttle  of  vvine.  The  chamber  20s. ;  for  building,  however,  the  hotel 
d'Angleterre  is  much'fuperior,  and  is  the  firfl  inn.  In  the  evening  to  Luneville.  The 
country  about  Nancy  is  pleafing. 17  miles. 

The  17th.  Luneville  being  the  rcfidence  of  Monf  Lazowft-ii,  the  father  of  my  much 
cftcemod  friend,  who  was  advertifed  of  my  journey,  I  waited  on  him  in  the  morning; 
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he  received  inc  with  not  politcnefs  only,  but  hofpitality — -wiili  a  hofpitality  I  began 
to  think  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  fide  of  the  kingdom. — From  Mareuil  hither,  I 
had  really  been  fo  unaccuftomed  to  receive  any  attentions  of  that  fort,  that  it  awaken- 
ed me  to  a  train  of  new  feelings  agreeable  enough.— An  apartment  was  ready  for 
nie,  which  I  was  prcffed  to  occupy,  dcHred  to  dine,  and  expccled  to  flay  fome  days: 
lie  introduced  me  to  his  vife  and  family,  pariiculiTrly  to  M.  i'Abbc  Lazowflu,  who, 
with  the  molt  obliging  alacj-ity,  undertook  the  office  of  ihewing  me  whatever  was  worth 
feeing, — We  examined,  in  a  walk  before  dinner,  the  eflablilhment  of  the  orphans; 
well  regulated  and  conducted.  Luneville  wants  fuch  ettablifliments,  for  it  has  no 
manufaftory,  and  therefore  is  very  poor  ;  I  was  affured  hot  Icfs  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  or  ten  thoufand  perfons  are  poor.  Luneville  is  cheap.  A  cook's 
wages  two,  three,  or  four  louis  j  a  maid's,  that  dreffes  hair,  three  or  lour  louis  ;  a 
common  houfemaid,  one  louis  j  a  common  footman,  or  a  houfe  lad,  three  louis. 
Rent  of  a  yood  houfe  fixteen  or  feventeen  louis.  J^odgings  of  four  or  five  rooms, 
fome  of  them  fmall,  nine  louis.  After  dinner,  wait  on  M.  Vaux  dit  Pompone,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  my  friend;  here  mingled  hofpitality  and  politcnefs  alfo  received 
me  ;  and  fo  much  was  I  prefTed  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  that  I  {hould  certainly 
ftay,  were  it  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  more  converfation  with  a  very  fenfible  and 
cultivated  man,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  has  the  talents  and  good  humour  to 
render  his  company  univerfally  agreeable  :  but  I  was  obliged  to  refufe  it,  having  been 
cut  of  order  all  day.  Ycllerday's  heat  was  followed,  after  fome  liglitning,  by  a 
cold  night,  and  I  laid,  without  knowing  it,  with  the  windows  open,  and  caught  cold, 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  information  of  my  bones.  I  am  acquainted  with  Grangers  as 
eafily  and  quickly'as  any  body,  a  habit  that  much  traveUing  can  fcarcely  fail  to  give,  but  to 
be  ill  among  them  would  be  enuyante,  demand  too  much  attention  and  encroach 
on  their  humanity.  This  induced  me  to  refufe  the  obliging  wiflies  of  both  -the 
MefTrs.  Lazowfkis,  Monf.  Pompone,  and  alfo  of  a  pretty  and  agreeable  American 
lady,  I  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter.  Her  hiflory  is  fingular,  and  yet  very  natural. 
She  was  Mifs  Blake,  of  New-York;  what  carried  her  to  Dominica  I  know  not ;  but 
the  fun  did  not  fpoil  her  complexion  :  a  French  officer,  Monf.  Tibalie',  on  taking  the 
ifland,  made  her  his  captive,  and  in  turn  became  hers,  fell  in  love,  and  married  her ; 
brought  his  prize  to  France,  and  fettled  her  in  his  native  town  of  Luneville.  The  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  is  major,  being  quartered  in  a  diflant  province,  fhe  complained  of 
feeing  her  hulband  not  more  than  for  fix  months  in  two  years.  She  has  been  four 
years  at  Luneville ;  and  having  the  fociety  of  three  children,  is  reconciled  to  a  fcene  of 
life  new  to  her.  Monf.  Pompone,  who,  fhe  aflured  me,  is  one  of  the  bed  men  in  the 
world,  has  parties  every  day  at  his  houfe,  not  more  to  his  own  fatisfaftion  than  to  her 
comfort. — This  gentleman  is  another  inflance,  as  well  as  the  major,  of  attachm.ent  to 
the  place  of  nativity  ;  he  was  born  at  Luneville  ;  attended  King  Stanillaus  in  fome  re- 
fpe£Vable  office  near  his  perfon ;  has  lived  much  at  Paris,  and  with  the  great,  and  had 
firfl  miniders  of  ilate  for  his  intimate  friends  ;  but  the  love  of  the  natale  fblum  brought 
him  back  to  Luneville,  where  has  lived  beloved  and  refpefted  for  many  years,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  elegant  colieftion  of  books,  amongft  which  the  poets  are  not  forgotten, 
having  himfelf  no  inconfiderable  talents  in  transfufing  agreeable  fentiments  into  pleafing 
verfes.  He  has  Ibme  couplets  of  his  own  compofition,  under  the  portraits  of  his 
friends,  which  are  pretty  and  eafy.  It  would  have  given  me  much  pleafure  to  have 
fpent  fome  days  at  Luneville ;  an  opening  was  made  for  me  in  two  houfes,  where  I 
fliould  have  met  with  a  friendly  and  agreeable  reception :    but  the  misfortunes  of  tra- 
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veiling  are  foinetiines  the  accidents  that  crofs  the  moments  prepared  for  enjoyment ; 
and  at  others,  the  fyltem  of  a  journey  inconfident  with  the  plans  of  deftined  pleafure. 

The  18th.  To  Haming,  through  an  unintcrefling  country. 28  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Savern,  in  Alface  :  the  country  to  Phalfbourg,  a  fmall  fortified  town, 
on  the  frontiers,  is  much  the  iame  in  appearance  as  hitherto.  The  women  in  Alface 
wear  Itravv  hats,  as  large  as  thofe  worn  in  England  ;  they  flielter  the  face,  and  fhould  fe- 
cure  fome  pretty  country  girls,  but  I  have  feen  none  yet.  Coming  out  of  Phallbourg, 
there  are  fome  hovels  miferabie  enough,  yet  have  chimnics  and  windows,  but  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  lowed  poverty.  From  that  town  to  Savern  all  a  mountain  of  oak  timber, 
the  defccnt  ftecp,  and  the  road  winding.  In  Savern  I  found  myfelf  to  all  appearance 
truly  in  Germany  ;  for  two  days  pad  much  tendency  to  a  change,  but  here  not  one 
perfon  in  an  hundred  has  a  word  of  French  ;  the  rooms  are  warmed  by  ftoves ;  the 
kitchen-hearth  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  various  other  trifles  fliew,  that  you  are 
among  another  people.  Looking  at  a  map  of  France,  and  reading  hiftories  of  Louis 
XIV.  never  threw  his  conqueft  or  ieizure  of  Alface  into  the  fame  light,  which  travelling 
into  it  did :  to  crofs  a  great  range  of  mountains  ;  to  enter  a  level  plain,  inhabited  by  a 
people  totally  diflinct  and  different  from  France,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  preju- 
dices, and  habits  all  ditferent,  made  an  imprclTion  of  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of  fuch 
a  conduft,  much  more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had  done  :  fo  much  more  powerful 
are  things  than  v.'ords. 22  miles. 

The  2cth.  ■'I'o  Strafbourg,  through  one  of  the  richeft  fcenes  of  foil  and  cultivation  to 
be  met  with  in  France,  and  exceeded  by  Flanders  only.  I  arrived  at  Straltourg  at  a 
critical  moment,  which  I  thought  would  have  broken  my  neck  ;  a  detachment  of  horfe, 
with  their  trumpets  on  one  fide,  a  party  of  infantry,  with  their  drums  beating  on  the 
other,  and  a  great'mob  hallooing,  frightened  my  French  mare  ;  and  I  could  fcarcely 
keep  her  from  trampling  on  Meflrs.  the  tiers  etat.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  hear  the 
interefting  news  of  the  revolt  of  Paris. — The  Gardes  Fran^oifes  joining  the  people ; 
the  little  dependence  on  the  refl:  of  the  troops  ;  the  taking  of  the  Baftile  ;  and  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  milice  bourgeoife  ;  in  a  word,  of  the  abfolute  overthi-ow  of  the  old  go- 
vernment. Every  thing  being  now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  af  • 
femblv,  they  have  the  power  to  make  a  new  conllitution,  fuch  as  they  think  proper ; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  fpedacle  for  the  world  to  view,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  repre- 
tatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  fitting  on  the  conftruftion  of  a  new  and  better 
order  and  fabric  of  liberty,  than  Europe  has  yet  offered.  It  will  now  be  feen,  whether 
they  will  copy  the  conftitution  of  England,  freed  from  its  faults,  or  attempt,  from  theory, 
to  frame  fouiething  abiblutely  fpeculative  :  in  the  former  cafe,  they  will  prove  a  blcf- 
fing  to  their  country  ;  in  the  latter,  they  will  probably  involve  it  in  inextricable  confu- 
fions  and  civil  wars,  perhaps  not  in  the  prefent  period,  but  certainly  at  fome  future  one. 
I  hear  not  of  their  removing  from  Verfailles  ;  if  they  flay  there  under  the  controul  of 
an  armed  mob,  they  muft  make  a  government  that  will  pleafe  the  mob  ;  but  they  will, 
1  fuppofe,  be  wife  enough  to  move  to  fome  central  town.  Tours,  Bloi's,  or  Orleans, 
where  their  deliberations  may  be  free.  But  the  Parifian  fpirit  of  commotion  fpreads 
quickly  ;  it  is  here  ;  the  troops,  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck,  are  employed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  people  who  fhew  figns  of  an  intended  revolt.  They  have  broken 
the  windows  of  fome  magitlratts  that  are  no  favourites ;  and  a  great  mob  of  them  is  at 
this  moment  aflembled,  demanding  clamoroufly  to  have  meat  at  5s.  a  pound.  They 
have  a  cry  among  them  that  will  conduct  them  to  good  lengths, — "Point  d'impot  & 
vivent  les  ttats," — Waited  on  Monf.  Herman,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  Uni- 
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verflty  here,  to  whom  I  had  letters :  he  replied  to  feme  of  my  quertions,  nnd  introduced 
me  for  others  to  Monf.  Zimmer,  who  having  been  in  fome  degree  a  practitioner,  had 
underflanding  enough  of  the  fubjcft  to  afford  me  foine  information  thai  was  valuable. 
View  the  public  buildings,  and  crofs  the  Rhine  palling  for  fome  little  didance  into  Ger- 
many, but  no  new  features  to  mark  a  change  ;  Alface  is  Germany,  and   the  change 
great  on  defcending  the  mountains.     The  exterior  of  the  cathedr.il  is  fine,  and  the  tower 
fingularly  light  and   beautiful  ;    it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in  Eumpe; 
commands  a  noble  and  rich  plain,  through  which  the  Rhine,   from  the  number  of  its 
iflands,  has  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  rather  than  of  a  river.     Monument  of 
Marechal  Saxe,  &c.  &c.     I  am  puzzled  about  going  to  Carlfrhue,   the   refidence  of 
the  Margrave  of  Baden  :  it  was  my  intention  formerly  to  do  it,  if  ever  I  were  within  an 
hundred  miles ;  for  there  are  fome  features  in  the  reputation  of  that   fovereign,  which 
made  me  wilh  to  be  there.     He  fixed  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bifrons,  in  Kent,  whofe  hufbandry 
1  defcribe  in  my  Eaftern  Tour,  on  a  large  farm  ;  and  the  ceconomiftes  in  their  writings, 
or  rather  Phyfiocratical  rubbifh,  fpeak  much  of  an  experiment  he  made,  which  however  - 
erroneous  their  principles  might  be,  marked  much  merit  in  the  prince.     Monf.  Herman 
tells  me  alfo,  that  he  has  fent  a  perfon  into  Spain  to  purchafe  rams  for  the  improvement 
of  wool.     I  wifli  he  had  fixed  on  fomebody  likely  to  underfland  a  good  ram,  which  a 
profeflbr  of  botany  is  not  likely  to  do  too  well.     This  botanifl:  is  the  only  perfon  Monf. 
Herman  knows  at  Carlfrhue,  and  therefore  can  give  me  no  letter  thither,  and  how  I 
can  go,  unknown  to  all  the  world,  to  the  refidence  of  a  fovereign  prince,  (for  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  left  him)  is  a  difficulty  apparently  infurmountable. 12\  miles. 

The  2 1  If.  I  have  fpent  fome  time  this  morning  at  the  cabinet  literaire,  reading  the 
gazettes  and  journals  that  give  an  account  of  the  tranfadlions  at  Paris  :  and  I  have 
had  fome  converfation  with  feveral  fenfible  and  intelligent  men  on  the  prefent  revolution. 
The  fpirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  price  of  bread 
has  prepared  the  populace  every  where  for  all  forts  of  violence  ;  at  Lyons  there  have 
been  commotions  as  furious  as  at  Paris,  and  the  fame  at  a  great  many  other  places : 
Dauphine  is  in  arms  :  and  Bretagne  in  abfolute  rebellion.  The  idea  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple will,  from  hunger,  be  driven  to  revolt  ;  and  when  once  they  find  any  other  means 
of  fubfillence  than  that  of  honeft  labour,  every  thing  will  be  to  be  feared.  Of  fuch 
confequence  it  is  to  a  country,  and  indeed  to  every  country,  to  have  a  good  police  of 
corn  ;  a  police  that  fliall,  by  fecuring  a  high  price  to  the  farmer,  encourage  his  culture 
enough  to  fecure  the  people  at  the  fame  time  from  famine.     My  anxiety  about  Carlfrhue 

is  at  an  end  ;  the  Margrave  is  at  Spaw;   I  Ihall  not  therefore  think  of  going. Night 

— I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  fcene  curious  to  a  foreigner ;  but  dreadful  to  Frenchmen  that 
are  confiderate.  Paffing  through  the  fquare  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  mob  were  break- 
ing the  windows  with  ftones,  notwithftanding  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  horfe  were 
in  the  fquare.  Perceiving  that  their  numbers  not  only  increafed,  but  that  they  grew 
bolder  and  bolder  every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  flaying  to  fee  what  it  would  end 
in,  and  clambered  on  to  the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  flails  oppofite  to  the  building,  againtl 
which  their  malice  was  direfted.  Here  I  beheld  the  whole  commodioufly.  Finding 
that  the  troops  would  not  attack  them,  except  in  words  and  menaces,  they  grew  more 
violent,  and  furioufly  attempted  to  beat  the  doors  in  pieces  with  iron  crows  ;  placing 
ladders  to  the  windows.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  gave  time  for  the  a(^ 
fembled  magiflrates  to  efcape  by  a  back  door,  they  burfl  all  open,  and  entered  like  a 
torrent  with  an  univerfal  fliout  of  the  fpeftators.  From  that  minute  a  fhower  of  cafe- 
mcnts,  fafhes,  fhutters,  chairs,  tables,  fophas,  books,  papers,  piftures,  &:c.  rained  in- 
cefTantly  from  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe,  which  is  feventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  and 
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which  was  then  fucceeded  by  tiles,  fldrting  boards,  bannifters,  frame-vi'ork,  and  every 
part  of  the  buildinj^  that  force  could  detach.  The  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  were 
quiet  fpectators.  They  were  at  firft  too  few  to  interpofe,  and,  when  they  became  more 
numerous,  the  mifchief  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  other  conduct  than  guard- 
ing every  avenue  around,  permitting  none  to  go  to  the  fcene  of  aflion,  but  letting  every 
one  that  pleafed  retire  wiih  his  plunder ;  guards  being  at  the  fame  time  placed  at  tiie 
doors  of  the  churches,  and  all  public  buildings.  I  was  for  two  hours  a  fpedlator  at 
different  places  of  the  fcene,  fecure  myfelf  from  the  falling  furniture,  but  near  enough 
to  fee  a  fine  youth  cruflied  to  death  by  fomething,  as  he  was  handing  plunder  to  a  wo- 
man, I  fuppofe  his  mother,  from  the  horror  that  was  piftured  in  her  countenance.  I 
remarked  feveral  common  foldiers,  with  their  white  cockades,  among  the  plunderers, 
and  indigating  the  mob  even  in  fight  of  the  oflicers  of  the  detachment.  There  were 
aniongft  them  people  fo  decently  drelTed,  that  I  regarded  them  v.ith  no  fmall  furprife : 
—they  deftroyed  all  the  public  archives  ;  the  Greets  for  fome  way  around  llrewed  with 
papers  ;  this  has  been  a  wanton  mifchief;  for  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  un- 
connefted  with  the  magiflrates. 

The  2 2d.  To  Scheleftadt.  At  Strafbourg,  and  the  country  I  paffed,  the  lower 
ranks  of  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  toupee  in  front,  and  behind  braided  into  a  circular 
plait,  three  inches  thick,  and  molt  curioufly  contrived  to  convince  one  that  they  rarely 
pafs  a  comb  through  it.  I  could  not  but  picture  them  as  the  nidus  of  living  colonies, 
that  never  approached  me  (they  are  not  burthened  with  too  much  beauty "",  but  I 
fcraiched  my  head  from  fenfations  of  imaginary  itching.  The  moment  you  are  out  of 
a  great  town  all  in  this  country  is  German  ;  the  inns  have  one  common  large  room, 
many  tables  and  cloths  ready  fpread,  where  every  company  dines  ;  gentry  at  fome,  and 
the  poor  at  others.  Cookery  aifo  German :  fchnitz  is  a  difli  of  bacon  and  fried 
pears ;  has  the  appearance  of  an  infanious  mefs  ;  but  1  was  furprized,  on  tailing,  to 
find  it  better  than  psffable.  At  Scheleftadt  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  Count  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  v.hofc  regiment  (of  Champagne;,  of  which  he  is  fecond  major,  is 
quartered  here.  No  attentions  could  be  kinder  than  what  I  received  from  him  ;  they 
were  the  renewal  of  the  numerous  ones  I  was  in  the  habit  of  experiencing  from  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  good  farmer,  from  whom  I  had  the  intelligence  I 
•wanted. 35  miles. 

The  23d.  An  agreeable  quiet  day,  with  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  :  dine  with 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  the  Count  de  Loumene,  the  colonel,  nephew  to  .he  Car- 
dinal de  Loumenc,  prcfent.  Sup  at  my  friend's  lodgings;  an  officer  of  infantry,  a 
Dutch  gentleman,  who  has  been  much  in  the  Ea(t  Indies,  and  fpeaks  Englifh.  This 
has  been  a  refrcfiiing  day  ;  the  fociety  of  well  informed  people,  liberal,  polite,  and  com- 
municative, has  been  a  contrail  to  the  fombre  flupidity  of  tables  d'hotcs. 

The  24th.  To  Ifenheim,  by  Colmar.  The  country  is  in  general  a  dead  level,  with 
the  Voge  mountains  very  near  to  the  right ;  thofe  of  Suabia  to  the  left  ;  and  there  is 
another  range  very  diftant,  that  appears  in  the  opening  to  the  fouth.  The  news  at  the 
table  d'hote  at  Colmar  curious,  that  the  Queen  had  a  plot,  nearly  on  the  point  of  exe- 
xution,  to  blow  up  the  National  Aifembly  by  a  mine,  and  to  march  the  army  initantly  to 
maffacre  all  Paris.  A  French  officer  prefent  prcfumcd  but  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it, 
and  was  immediately  overpowered  with  numbers  of  tongues.  A  deputy  had  written  the 
news;  they  had  feen  the  letter,  and  not  a  hcfitation  could  be  admitted  :  I  flrenuoully 
cont','iuled,  that  it  was  folly  and  nonfcnfo,  a  mere  invention  to  render  perfons  odious  who, 
for  what  1  knew,  might  deferve  to  be  fo,  but  certauily  not  by  fuch  means;  if  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  dcfcended  and  taken  a  chair  at  table  to  convince  them,  it  would  not  have 
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fiiaken  their  faith.     Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  one  rafcal  writes,  and  an  hundred  thoufand 

fools  believe. 25  miles. 

The  25th.  From  Ifenhcim,  the  country  changes  from  the  dead  flat,  to  plcafant  vicv%-s 
and  inequalities,  improving  all  the  way  to  Bifort,  but  neither  fcattercd  houfes  nor  inclo- 
fures.     Great  riots  at  Befort ; — lafl:  night  a  body  of  mob  and  peafants  demanded  of  the 
magiRratesthearms  in  the  magazine,   to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  thoufanu  Hands; 
being  refufcd,  they  grew  riotous,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  the  town,   on  which  the 
gates  wereflmt;  and  to-day  the  regiment  of  Bourgogne  arrived  for  their  protedion.  jMonf. 
Neckcr  pafl'ed  here  to-day  in  his  way  from  Bafle  to  Paris,  efcorted  by  fji'iy  Bourge(jis  liorfe- 
men,  and  through  the  town  liy  the  mufic  of  all  the  troops.  But  the  moll;  brilliant  period  of 
his  life  is  paft;  from  the  moment  of  his  reinflatement  in  power  to  the  affernbling  of  the 
flatc'S,  the  fate  of  France,  and  of  the  Bourbons,  was  then  in  his  hands;   and  whatever  may 
be  the  refult  of  the  prefent  confufions  they  will,  by  polterity,  be  attributed  to  his  conduct, 
fince  he  had  unqueftionably  thepowerof  aifembling  the  itates  in  whatever  form  he  pleafed : 
he  might  have  had  two  chambers,  three  or  one;  he  might  have  given  what  woukf  unavoid- 
ably have  melted  into  the  conditution  of  England ;  a!!  was  in  his  hands;  he  h;id  the  greateii: 
opportunity  of  poHtical  architefturethat  ever  was  in  the  power  of  man:  the  great  legiilatots 
of  antiquity  never  pofleffed  fuch  a  moment:  in  my  opinion  he  miffed  it  completely,  and 
threwthat  to  the  chance  of  the  windsand  waves,  to  which  he  might  have  given  impuife,  di- 
reftion,  and  life.     I  had  letters  to  Monf.  de  Bellonde,  commiflaire  de  Gutrre  ;   1  found 
him  alone  :  he  aflved  me  to  fup,  faying  he  fhould  have  fonie  perfons  to  meet  me  who 
could  give  m.e  information.     On  my  returning,  he  introduced  me  to  Madame  de  Bel- 
londe, and  a  circle  of  a  dozen  ladies,  with  three  or  four  young  officers,    leaving  the 
room  himfelf  to  attend  Madame,  the  princefs  of  fomething,   who  was  on  her  flight  to 
Switzerland.     I  wiflied  the  whole  company  very  cordially  at  a  great  dilhmce,  for  I  faw, 
at  one  glance,  what  fort  of  information  I  fliould  have.     There  was  a  little  coterie  in  one 
corner  liftening  to  an  ofHcer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris.     This  gentleman  informed  us,  that 
the  Count  d'Artois,   and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except  Monfieur,  and  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  the  whole  connexion  of  Polignac,  the  Marechal  de  Broglio,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  the  firft  nobility  had  fled  the  kingdom,  and  were  daily  followed  by  others ; 
and  lalfiy,  that  the  King,  Oueen,  and  royal  family,  were  in  a  fituation  at  Verfailles  really 
dangerous  and  alarming,   without   any  dependence  on  the  troops  near  them,  and,  in 
htl,  more  like  prifoners  than  free.     Here  is,  therefore,  a  revolution  eiFefted  by  a  fort 
of  magic  ;  all  powers  in  the  realm  are  deftroyed  but  that  of  the  commons  ;   and  it  now 
will  remain  to  fee  what  fort  of  architects  they  are  at  rebuilding  an  edifice  in  the  place  of 
that  which  has  been  thus  marveiloufly  tumbled  in  ruins.     Supper  being  announced,  the 
company  qukted  the  rooin,  and  as  I  did  not  pufh  my felf  forward,  I  remained  at  the  rear 
till  I  was  very  whimfically  alone;  I  was  a  little  ftruck  at  the  turn  of  the  moment,  and 
did  not  advance  when  I  found  myfelf  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  fituation,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  it  would  arrive  at  the  point  it  did.     I  then,  fmiling,  took  my  hat,  and  walked 
fairly  out  of  the  houfe.     I  was,  however,  overtaken  below  ;   but  I  talked  of  bufinefs — • 
or  pleafure — or  of  fomething,  or  nothing— and  hurried  to  the  inn.     I  fliould  not  have 
related  this,  if  it  had  not  been  at  a  moment  that  carried  with  it  its  apology  :  the  anxiety 
and  diflraftion  of  the  time  nluft  fill  the  head,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  ; 
—and,  as  to  ladies,  what  can  French  ladies  think  of  a  man  who  travels  for  the  plough  ? 

25  miles. 

The  26th.  For  twenty  miles  to  Liile  fur  Daube,  the  country  nearly  as  before;  but 
after  that,  to  Baumes  les  Dames,  it  is  all  mountainous  and  rocky,  much  wood,  and 
many  pleafing  fcenes  of  the  river  flowing  beneath.     The  whole  country  is  in  the  greateii 

agitation  ; 
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agitation;  at  one  of  the  little  towns  I  paffed,  I  was  queftioned  for  not  having  a  cock- 
ade of  the  tiers  etat.  They  faid  it  was  ordained  by  the  tiers,  and  if  I  were  net  a 
Seigneur,  I  ought  to  obey.  But  fuppofe  I  am  a  Seigneur,  what  then,  my  friends  ? — 
What  then  ?  they  replied  fternly,  why,  be  hanged  ;  for  that  mofl  likely  is  what  you 
deferve.  It  was  plain  this  was  no  moment  for  joking,  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  ga- 
ther, whofe  aflembling  has  every  where  been  the  preliminaries  of  mifchief;  and  if  I 
had  not  declared  myfelf  an  Englifhman,  and  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,  I  had  not  ef- 
caped  very  well.  I  immediately  bought  a  cockade,  but  the  huffey  pinned  it  into  my 
hat  fo  loofely,  that  before  I  got  to  Lifle,  it  blew  into  the  river,  and  I  was  again  in  the 
fame  danger.  My  affertion  of  being  Engllfli  would  not  do.  I  was  a  Seigneur,  perhaps 
in  difguife,  and  without  doubt  a  great  rogue.  At  this  moment  a  priefl  came  into  the 
flreet  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  :  the  people  immediately  collefted  around  him,  and  he 
then  read  aloud  a  detail  from  Befort,  giving  an  account  of  M.  Necker's  pafling,  with 
fome  general  features  of  news  from  Paris,  and  aflurances  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  be  improved.  When  he  had  finiflied,  he  exhorted  them  to  abftain  from 
all  violence;  and  affured  them,  they  muft  not  indulge  themfelves  with  any  ideas  of 
impofitions  being  abolifhed ;  which  he  touched  on  as  if  he  knew  that  they  had  gotten 
fuch  notions.  When  he  retired,  they  again  furrounded  me,  who  had  attended  to  the 
letter  like  others ;  were  very  menacing  in  their  manner ;  and  expreiTed  many  fufpi- 
cions :  I  did  not  like  my  fituation  at  all,  efpecially  on  hearing  one  of  them  fay  that  I 
ought  to  be  fecured  till  fomebody  would  give  an  account  of  me.  I  was  on  the  fteps 
of  the  inn,  and  begged  they  would  permit  me  a  few  words ;  I  affured  them  that  I  was 
an  Englilh  traveller,  and  to  prove  it,  I  defired  to  explain  to  them  a  circuinftance  in 
Englifli  taxation,  which  would  be  a  fatisfaclory  comment  on  what  Monfienr  I'Abbc 
had  told  them,  to  the  purport  of  which  I  could  not  agree.  He  had  afferted,  that  the 
impofitions  muft  and  would  be  paid  as  heretofore:  that  the  impofitions  muft  be  paid 
was  certain,  but  not  as  heretofore,  as  they  might  be  paid  as  they  were  in  England. 
*'  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  great  number  of  taxes  in  England,  which  you  know  nothing  of 
in  France  ;  but  the  tiers  etat,  the  poor  do  not  pay  them  :  they  are  laid  on  the  rich ; 
every  window  in  a  man's  houfe  pays  ;  but  if  he  has  no  more  than  fix  windows,  he  pays 
nothing;  a  Seigneur,  with  agreateftate,  pays  the  vingtiemes and  tallies,  but  the  little 
proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing ;  the  rich  for  their  horfes,  their  voitures,  their 
fervants,  and  even  for  hbtrty  to  kill  their  own  partridges,  but  the  poor  farmer  nothing 
of  all  this;  and  what  is  more,  we  have  in  England  a  tax  paid  by  the  rich  for  the  rehef 
of  the  poor;  hence  the  affertion  of  Monfieur  I'Abbe,  that  becaufe  taxes  exifted  be- 
fore they  muft  exift  again,  did  not  at  all  prove  that  they  muft  be  levied  in  the  lame  man- 
ner; our  Englifti  method  feemed  much  better."  There  was  not  a  word  of  this  dif- 
courfe  they  did  not  approve  of;  they  feemed  to  think  that  1  might  be  an  honeft  fel- 
low, which  I  confirmed  by  crying,  "  vive  le  tier  ,  fans  impofitions,"  when  they  gave 
me  a  bit  of  a  huzza,  and  I  had  no  more  interrupt  m  from  them.  IVly  miferahle  French 
was  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  their  patois.  I  got,  however,  another  cockade,  which  I 
took  care  to  have  fo  faftened  as  to  lofe  it  no  more.     I  do  not  like  travelling  in  fuch 

an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment ;  one  is  not  fecure  for  an  hour  beforehand. 

2,s  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Befan9on;  the  country  mountain,  rock,  and  wood,  above  the  river; 
fome  fcenes  are  fine.  1  had  not  arrived  an  hour  before  1  faw  a  peafaiit  pafs  the  inn  on 
horfeback,  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  garde  burgeoife,  of  which  there  are  twelve 
hundred  here,  and  two  hundred  underarms,  and  his  pariv-colourtd  d^tdchuicnt,  and 
thefe  by  fome  infantry  and  cavalry.     I  afked  why  the  niiiaia  took  the  pas  of  the  King's 

troops  ? 
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troops?  "  For  a  very  good  reafon,  they  replied,  the  troops  would  be  attacked  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  but  the  populace  will  not  refiit  the  militia."  This  peafant,  who 
is  a  rich  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  proteft  his  houfe,  in  a  village  v/here  there 
is  much  plundering  and  burning.  The  mifchiefs  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
country,  towards  the  mountains  and  Vefoul,  are  numerous  and  fhockiug.  Many  cha- 
teaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plundered,  the  ftigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  bealls, 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravifhed,  their  papers  and  titles  burnt,  and  all  their  proper- 
ty deftroyed  ;  and  theie  abominations  not  inflicled  on  marked  pcrfons,  who  were  odious 
for  their  former  conduft  or  principles,  but  an  indifcriminating  blind  rage  for  the  love 
of  plunder.  Robbers,  galley-flaves,  and  villains  of  all  denominations,  have  collected 
and  infligated  the  peafants  to  commit  all  forts  of  outrages.  Some  gentlemen  at  the 
table  d'hote  informed  me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  the  Lyonois, 
Auvergne,  Dauphine,  &c.  and  that  fimilar  commotions  and  mifchiefs  were  perpetrating 
every  where ;  and  that  it  was  expcfted  they  would  pervade  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
backwaidnefs  of  France  is  beyond  crediblity  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  intelligence. 
From  Strall)ourg  hither,  I  havt;  not  been  able  to  fee  a  newfpaper.  Here  I  afked  for  the 
Cabinet  Literaire  ?  None.  The  gazettes  ?  At  the  coffee-houfe.  Very  eafily  replied  ; 
but  not  fo  eafily  found.  Nothing  but  the  Gazette  de  France;  for  which,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  man  of  common  fenfe  would  not  give  one  fol.  To  four  other  coffee-houfes, 
at  fome  no  paper  at  all,  not  even  the  Mercure ;  at  the  CafFe  Militaire,  the  Courier  de 
I'Europe  a  fortnight  old  ;  and  well-dreiled  people  are  nov/  talking  of  the  news  of  two 
or  three  weeks  pad,  and  plainly  by  their  difcourfe  know  nothing  of  what  is  paffing. 
The  whole  town  of  Befan^on  has  not  been  able  to  aflbrd  me  a  fight  of  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that  gives  a  detail  of  the  tranfaclions  of  the  ftates ;  yet  it  is  the 
capital  of  a  province,  large  as  half  a  dozen  Englifli  counties,  and  containing  twenty- 
five  thoufand  fouls — and,  flrange  to  fay !  the  poll  coming  in  but  three  times  a  week. 
At  this  eventful  moment,  with  no  licence,  nor  even  the  leaft  reftraint  on  the  prefs, 
not  one  paper  eftablidied  at  Paris  for  circulation  in  the  provinces,  with  the  neceflary 
fteps  taken  by  afhche,  or  placard,  to  inform  the  people  in  all  the  towns  of  its  elfablifli- 
ment.  For  what  the  country  knows  to  the  contrary,  their  deputies  are  in  the  Baf- 
tile,  inftead  of  the  Baftilc  being  razed  ;  fo  the  mob  plunder,  burn,  and  deftroy,  ia 
complete  ignorance :  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  (hades  of  darknefs,  this  univerfal  mafs  of 
ignorance,  there  are  men  every  day  in  the  ftates,  who  are  puffing  themfelves  off  for 
the  firfl:  nation  in  Europe!  the  greatefl:  people  in  the  univerfe !  as  if  the  political  jun- 
tos, or  literary  circles  of  a  capital  conftituted  a  people ;  inftead  of  the  univerfal  illumi- 
nation of  knowledge,  afting  by  rapid  intelligence  on  minds  prepared  by  habitual  ener- 
gy of  reafoning,  to  receive,  combine,  and  comprehend  it.  That  this  dreadful  igno- 
rance of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  of  the  events  that  moft  intimately  concern  them,  arifes 
from  the  old  government,  no  one  can  doubt ;  it  is,  however,  curious  to  remark, 
that  if  the  nobility  of  other  provinces  are  hunted  like  thofe  of  Franche'Comte,  of 
which  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  whole  order  of  men  undergo  a  profcription, 
and  fuffer  like  fheep,  without  making  the  lead  eflbrt  to  refill  the  attack.  This  appears 
marvellous,  with  a  body  that  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  ia 
their  hands ;  for  though  a  part  of  thofe  troops  would  certainly  difobey  their  leaders, 
yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  out  of  the  forty  thoufand,  orpollibly  one  hundred  thou-, 
fand  nobleffe  of  France,  they  might,  if  they  had  intelligence  and  union  amongll  them- 
felves, fill  half  the  ranks  of  more  than  half  the  regiments  of  the  kingdom,  with  men 
who  have  fellow-feelings  and  fellow-fufferings  whh  themfelves ;  but  no  meetings,  no 
aflbciations  among  them  j  no  union  with  military  men ;  no  taking  of  refuge  in  the 
VOL. IV.  D  D  ranks 
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ranks  of  regiments  to  defend  or  avenge  their  caufe ;  fortunately  for  France,  they  fall 
without  a  flrugglc,  and  die  without  a  blow.  That  univerfal  circulation  of  inreiligence, 
whi^h  in  England  tranfmits  the  leaft  vibration  of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  eli^tlric  fenfi- 
bilit),  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bands  of  connec- 
tion men  of  fnnilar  interefls  and  fituations,  has  no  exillence  in  France.  Thus  it  may 
be  faid,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  King,  court,  lords,  nobl.^s,  army, 
church,  and  parliaments,  proceeds  from  a  want  of  intelligence  being  quickly  circulated, 
confequently  from  the  very  efi'efts  of  that  thraldom  in  which  they  held  the  people  :  it 
is  therefore  a  retribution  rather  than  a  puniihment. 18  miles. 

The  28th.  At  the  table  d'hote  lafl  night  a  perfon  gave  an  account  of  being  flopped 
at  Salins  for  want  of  a  pafTport,  and  fuffering  the  greateft  inconveniences ;  I  found  it 
necelfary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myi'elf,  and  went  accordingly  to  the  Bureau  ; 
but  went  in  vain  :  this  was  an  air  veritablcment  d'un  commis. — Thefe  pafTports  are  new 
things  from  new  men,  in  new  power,  and  fliew  that  they  do  not  bear  their  new  ho- 
nours too  meekly.  Thus  it  is  impoiTible  for  me,  without  running  my  head  againfl  a 
wall,  to  vifit  the  Salins  or  Arbois,  where  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  de  Brouffonet,  but 
I  muf  take  my  chance  and  get  to  Dijon  as  fall  as  1  can,  where  the  prefident  de  Virly 
kncws  me,  having  fpent  fome  days  at  Bradfield,  unlefs  indeed  being  a  prefident  and 
a  nc  bleman,  he  has  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  etat.  At  night  to  the  play  ; 
iniferable  performers ;  the  theatre,  which  has  not  been  built  many  years,  is  heavy ; 
the  arch  that  parts  the  flage  from  the  houfe  is  like  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  and  the 
line  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  of  a  wounded  eel ;  I  do  not  like  the  air  and  manners  of 
the  people  here.  The  mufic,  and  bawling,  and  fqueaking  of  I'Epreuve  Villageoife  of 
Gritty,  which  is  wretched,  had  no  power  to  put  me  in  better  humour.  I  will  not 
takeleave  of  this  place,  to  which  I  never  dcfire  to  come  again,  without  faying  that  they 
have  a  fine  promenade  ;  and  that  Monfieur  Arthaud,  the  arpenteur,  to  whom  I  applied 
for  information  without  any  letter  of  recommendation,  was  liberal  and  polite,  and  an- 
fwered  my  inquiries  fatisfaftorily. 

The  C9th.  To  Orechamp  the  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  fine  woods,  and  yet 
it  is  not  agreeable;  it  is  like  many  men  that  have  ellimable  points  in  their  charafters, 
and  yet  we  cannot  love  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming  out  of  St.  Vete,  a 
pretty  riant  landflsip  of  the  river  doubling  through  the  vale,  enlivened  by  a  village 
and  fome  fcattered  houfes ;  the  moft  pleafmg  view  I  have  fcen  in  Franche  Cointe.— — 
23  miles. 

The  30th.  The  mayor  of  Dole  is  made  of  as  good  fluff  as  the  notary  of  Befan^on  ; 
he  would  give  no  pafTport ;  but  as  he  accompanied  his  refufal  with  neither  airs  nor 
graces,  I  let  him  pafs.  To  avoid  the  centinels,  I  went  round  the  town.  The  country 
to  Auxonne  is  cheerful.  Crofs  the  Soane  at  Auxonne ;  it  is  a  fine  river,  through  a 
region  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure  ;  commons  for  great  herds  of  cattle  ;  vafl- 
ly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks  under  water.  To  Dijon  is  a  fine  country,  but  wants 
wood.  My  pafTport  demanded  at  the  gate ;  and  as  I  had  none,  two  bourgeois  muf- 
queteers  conduced  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville,  where  I  was  queflioncd,  but  finding  that 
I  was  known  at  Dijon,  they  let  me  go  to  my  inn.  Out  of  luck;  Monfieur  de  Virly, 
on  whom  I  mofl:  depended  for  Dijon,  is  at  Bourbon  le  Bains,  and  Moniicur  de  Mor- 
veau  the  celebrated  chcmift,  who  I  expeded  would  have  had  letters  for  me,  had 
none,  and  though  he  received  me  very  politely,  when  I  was  forced  to  announce  my- 
felf  as  his  brother  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly  ;  how- 
ever he  defired  to  fee  me  again  next  morning.  They  toll  me  here,  that  the  intcndant 
is  fled  ;  and  that  the  Prince  of  Condc,  who  is  governor  of  Burgundy,  is  in  Germany  ; 

they 
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tliev  pofitively  aflcrt,  and  with  very  little  ceremony,  that  they  would  both  be  hanged, 
if  they  were  to  come  hither  at  prefent ;  fiich  ideas  do  not  mark  too  much  authority  in 
the  milice  burgeoife,  a'J  they  have  been  indituted  to  Itop  and  prevent  hanging  and  plun. 
dering.  They  are  too  weak,  however,  to  keep  tiie  peace  ;  the  licence  and  fpirit  of  de- 
predation, of  which  1  heard  fo  much  in  crofling  Franchc  Comptc,  has  taken  place,  but 
not  equally  in  Burgundy.  In  this  inn,  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  thei^e  is  at  prefent  a  gentle- 
man, unfortunately  a  feigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three  fervants,  an  infant  but  a  few 
months  old,  who  cfcaped  from  their  flaming  chateau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their 
property  loft  except  the  land  itfelf ;  and  this  family  valued  and  cfteemed  by  the  neigh- 
bours, with  many  virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppreflions  to  pro- 
voke their  enmity.  Such  abominable  adtions  mufl  bring  the  grcateft  dcteflation  to  the 
caufe  from  being  unneceflary  ;  the  kingdom  might  have  been  fettled  in  a  real  fyftem  of 
liberty,  without  the  regeneration  of  fire  and  fword,  plunder  and  bloodfiied.  Three 
hundred  boui-geois  mount  guard  every  day  at  Dijon,  armed,  but  not  paid  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  town  :  they  have  alfo  fix  pieces  of  cannon.  The  noblelTe  of  the  place,  as 
the  only  means  of  fafety,  have  joined  them — fo  that  there  are  croix  de  St.  Louis  in  the 
ranks.  The  palais  dcs  etats  here,  is  a  large  and  fplendid  building,  but  not  flriking  pro- 
portionably  to  the  mafs  and  expence.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  are  predomi- 
nant ;  and  the  great  falon  is  called  the  Salle  ^  manger  de  Prince.  A  Dijon  artift  has 
painted  the  battle  of  SenifF,  and  the  grand  Condc  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  a  cieling, 
both  well  executed.  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  1404.  A  picture  by  Reubens 
at  the  Chartreufe.  They  talk  of  the  houfe  of  Monf.  de  Montigdy,  but  not  fliewn,  his 
fifter  bting  in  it.  Dijon,  on  the  whole,  is  a  handfome  town ;  the  ftreets,  though  old 
built,  are  wide  and   very  well   paved,    with  the   addition,    uncommon  in  France>  of 

trottoirs. 28  miles. 

The  31ft.  Waited  on  Monf.  de  MorveaUj  who  has,  mofl;  fortunately  for  me,    re* 
ceived,  this  morning,  from  Monf.  de  Yiriy,  a  recommendation  of  me,  with   four  let- 
ters from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet ;  but  Monf.  Vaudrey,  of  this  place,  to  whom  one  of 
them  is  addrefled,  is  abfent.     We  had  fome  converfation  on  the  interefting  topic  to 
all   philofophers,  phlogifton  ;  Monf.  de  Morveau  contends  vehemently   for  its    non- 
cxiftence  ;  treats  Dr.  Prieftley's  laft  publication  as  wide  of  the  queftion ;  and  decla- 
red, that  he  confiders  the  controverfy  as  much  decided  as  the  queftion  of  liberty  is  in 
France.     He  (hewed  me  part  of  the  article  air  in  the  New  Encyclopjedia  by  him,  to  be 
publifhed  foon  ;  in  which  work,  he  thinks  he  has,   beyond  controverfy,  eftabliflied  the 
truth  of  the  doftrine  of  the  French  chymifts  of  its  non-exiftence.     Monf.  de  Morveau 
requcfted  me  to  call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  learned  and  agreeable 
lady  ;  and  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.     On  leaving  him  I  went  to  fearch 
coftee-houfes ;  but  will  it  be  credited,  that  I  could  find  but  one  in  this  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  I  could  read  the  newfpapers  ?^ — At  a  poor  little  one  in  the  fquare,  I 
read  a  paper,  after  v/aiting  an  hour  to  get  it.     The  people  I  have  found  every  where 
defirous  of  reading  newfpapers ;   but  it  is  rare  that  they  can  gratify  theinfelves :  and 
the  general  ignorance  of  what  is  paffmg  may  be  collefted  from  this,  that  1  found  no- 
body at  Dijon  had  heard  of   the  riot  at  the  town-houfe  of  Strafbourg  ;  I  defcribed  it 
to  a  gentleman,  and  a  party  coUefted  around  me  to  hear  it  ;   not  one  of  them   had 
heard  a  fyllable  of  it,  yet  it  is  nine  days  fince  it  happened  ;  had  it  been  nineteen.  I  quef- 
tion whether  they   would  but  juft  have  received  the  intelligence  ;   but,  though  they 
are  flow  in   knowing   what   has  really  happenei',  they  are  vtry  quick  in  hearing  what 
is  impofiible  to  happen.     The  current  report  at  preient,  to  which  all  poflible  credit  is 
given,  is,  that  the  Queen  has  been  convifted  of  a  plot  to  poifon  the  King  and  Mon- 
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fieur,  and  f^ive  the  regency  to  the  Count  d'Artois ;  to  fet  fire  to  Paris,  and  blow  up 
the  Palais  Royal   by   a  mine !  —Why  do  not  the  feveral   parties  in  the  ftates  caufe  pa- 
pers to  be  printed,  that  fliall  tranfmit  their  own  fentiments  and  opinions  only,   in  or- 
der that  no  man  in  the  nation,  arranged   under  the  fame  ftandard  of  reafoning,  may- 
want  the  facts   that  are  neceflary   to  govern  his  arguments,  and  the  conclufions  that 
great  talents  have  drawn  from  thofe  facts  ?     The  King  has  been  advifed  to  take  feveral 
Iteps  of  authority  againfl  the  ftates,  but  none  of  his   minifters  have  advifed  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  journals,  and  their  fpeedy  circulation,  that  fliould  yndeceive  the  people  in 
thofe  points  his  enemies  have  milreprefented.     When  numerous  papers  are  publiflied 
in  oppofition  to  each  other,  the  people  take  pains  to  fift  into  and  examine  the  truth  ; 
and  that  inquifuivenefs  alone — the  very  atl    of   fearching,  enlightens  them  ;   they  be- 
come informed,  and  it  is  no  longer  eafy  to  deceive  them.     At  the   table  d'hote  three 
only,  myfelf,  and   two  noblemen,   driven  from  their  eftates,  as  I  conjefture  by  their 
converfation,  but  they  did  not  hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houfes  being  burnt.     Their 
defcription  of  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  province  they  come  from,  in  the  road  from 
Langres  to  Gray,  is  terrible  ;  the  number  of  chateaus  burnt  not  confiderable,    but 
three  in  five  plundered,  and  the  poffeffors  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  glad  to  fave 
their  lives.      One  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  a  very  fenfible  well  informed  man  ;   he  con- 
iiders  all  rank,  and  all  the  rights  annexed  to  rank,  as  deftroyed  in  fad  in  France  ; 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  National  Aflembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little  theni- 
felves,  are  determined  to  attack  that  alio,  and  attempt  an  equal  diviiion.     The  expec- 
tation is  gotten  among  many  of  the  people  ;  but  whether  it  take  place  or  not,  he  con- 
fidcrs  France   as  abfolutely  ruined.     That,  I  replied,  was  going  too  far,  for  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  rank  did   not  imply  ruin.     "  I  call   nothing  ruin,"  he  replied,  "  but  a 
general  and  confirmed  civil  war,  or  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom  ;   in  my  opinion, 
both  are  inevitable ;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  the   year  after  that,  but 
whatever  government  is  built  on  the  foundation  now  laying  in  France,  cannot  Hand 
any   rude  (hocks ;  an   unfuccefsful  or  a  fuccefsful  war  will  equally   deftroy  it." — He 
fpoke  with   great   knowledge  of  hiltorical  events,  and  drew   his  political  conclufions 
with  much  acumen.      I  have  met  with  very  few  I'uch  men  at  tables  d'hotes.     It  may 
be  beUevcd,  I  did  not  forget  M-  de  Morveau's  appointment.     He  was  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  Madame  Picardet  is  as  agreeable  in  converiation  as  fhe  is  learned  in  the  clofet ; 
a  very  pleafing  unaft'edled  woman  ;  (he  has  tranilated  Scheele  from  the  German,  and 
a  part  of  Mr.  Kirwan  from  the  Englifli  ;  a  treafure  to  M.  de  Morveau,  for  (he  is  able 
and  wiUing  to  converfe  with   him  on  chymical  fubjecfs,  and  on  any  others  that  tend 
either  to  inftruft  or  plcafe.     I  accompanied  them  in  their  evening's  promenade.     She 
told  me,  'that  her  brother,    Monf.   de  Poule,  was  a   great   farmer,  who   had   fown 
large  quantics  of  fainfoin,  which   he  ufed  for  fattening  oxen ;  (he  was  forry  he  was 
engaged  fo  clofely  in  the  municipal  bufinefs  at  prefent,  that  he  could  not  attend  me  to 
his  farm. 

Auguft  I.  Dined  with  Monf.  de  Morveau  by  appointment ;  Monf.  Profe(reur  Chau- 
fce,  and  Monf.  Picardet  of  the  party.  It  was  a  rich  day  to  me;  the  great  and  juft 
reputation  of  Monf.  de  Morveau,  for  being  not  only  the  firfl;  chymift  of  France,  but 
one  of  the  grcatefl;  that  Europe  has  to  boafl,  was  alone  fuflicient  to  render  his  compa- 
ny intcreiUng  ;  but  to  find  fuch  a  man  void  of  afl'edation  ;  free  from  thofe  airs  of  fu- 
neriorlty  .which  are  fometimes  found  in  celebrated  charafters,  and  that  rcferve  which 
oftener  throws  a  veil  over  their  talents,  as  well  as  conceals  their  deficiencies  for  which 
it  is  intended — was  very  pleafing.  Monf.  de  Morveau  is  a  lively,  converfable,  elo- 
quent man,  who,  in  any  ftation  of  life,  would  be  fought  as  an  agreeable  companion. 

Even 
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Even  in  this  eventful  moment  of  revolution,  the  converfation  turned  almofl  entirely 
on  chvmical  fubjefts.  I  urged  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Prieftlcy  more  than  once, 
and  Monf.  La  Voifier  alfo,  to  turn  his  enquiries  a  little  to  the  application  of  his  icience 
to  agriculture ;  that  there  was  a  fine  field  for  experiments  in  that  line,  which  could 
fcarcely  fail  of  making  difcoveries  ;  to  which  he  aflented  ;  but  added,  that  he  had  no 
time  for  fuch  enquiries  :  it  is  clear,  from  his  converfation,  that  his  views  are  entirely 
occupied  by  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogifton,  except  a  little  on  the  means  of  eftablifhing 
and  enforcing  the  new  nomenclature.  While  we  were  at  dinner  a  proof  of  the  New 
Encyclopaedia  was  brought,  the  chymical  part  of  which  work  is  printed  at  Dijon, 
for  the  convenience  of  Monf.  de  Morveau.  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that  a 
man  who  can  devife  the  experiments  which  fliall  be  mofl  conclufive  in  al'certaiuing  the 
queftions  of  a  fcience,  and  has  talents  to  draw  all  the  ufeful  conclufions  from  them, 
Ihould  be  entirely  employed  in  experiments,  and  their  regifi:er  ;  and  if  I  were  king 
or  minifter  of  France,  I  would  make  that  employment  fo  profitable  to  him,  that  he 
fhould  do  nothing  elfe.  He  laughed,  and  afked  me,  if  I  were  fuch  an  advocate  for 
working,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  writing,  what  I  thought  of  my  friend  Dr.  Pneifley  ? 
And  he  then  explained  to' the  two  other  gentlemen  that  great  phiiofopher's  attention 
to  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  divinity.  If  an  hundred  had  been  at  table,  the  fenti- 
ment  would  have  been  the  fame  in  every  bofom.  Monf.  M.  fpoke,  however,  with  great 
regard  for  the  experimental  talents  of  the  Doflor,  as  indeed  who  in  Europe  does  not  ? 
I  afterwards  refleiled  on  Monf.  de  Morveau's  not  having  time  to  make  experiments 
that  fliould  apply  chymiftry  to  agriculture,  yet  having  plenty  of  it  for  writing  in  fo 
voluminous  a  work  as  Pankouck's.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  man  can 
eitablifli  or  fupport  a  reputation  in  any  branch  of  experimental  philofophy,  fuch  as 
fhall  really  defcend  to  poiterity,  otherwife  than  by  experiment ;  and  that  commonly 
the  more  a  man  works,  and  the  lefs  he  writes  the  better,  at  leaft  the  more  valuable 
will  be  his  reputation.  The  profit  of  writing  has  ruined  that  of  many  (thofe  who 
know  Monf.  de  Morveau  will  be  very  fure  I  am  far  enough  from  having  him  in  my  eye  ; 
his  fituation  in  life  puts  it  out  of  the  quelfion)  ;  that  compreffion  of  materials,  which 
is  luminous;  that  brevity  which  appropriates  fafts  to  the>ir  deftined  points,  are  alike 
inconfiltent  with  the  principles  that  govern  all  compilations;  there  are  able  and  refpec 
table  men  now  in  every  country  for  compiling  ;  experimenters  of  genius  fhould  range 
themfelves  in  another  clafs.  If  I  were  a  fovereign,  and  capable  confequently  of  re- 
warding merit,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real  genius  engaged  in  fuch  a  work 
I  would  give  him  double  the  bookfeller's  price  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  employ  himfelf 
in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  door.  There  are  who  will  think  that  this 
opinion  comes  oddly  from  one  who  has  publifhed  fo  many  books  as  I  have;  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  admitted,  to  come  naturally  at  leaft  from  one  who  is  writing  a  work  from 
which  he  does  not  expect  to  make  one  penny,  who,  therefore,  has  ftrongcr  motives 
to  brevity  than  temptations  to  prolixity.  The  view  of  this  great  chymift's  laboratory 
will  fhew  that  he  is  not  idle:  —it  confifls  of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  furnifhed  in- 
deed. There  are  fix  or  feven  different  furnaces,  (of  which  Pvlacquer's  is  the  moft  pow- 
erful,) and  fuch  a  variety  and  extent  of  apparatus,  as  I  have  feen  no  where  elfe,  with  a 
furniture  of  fpecimens  from  the  three  kingdom,  as  looks  truly  like  bufinefs.  1  here 
are  little  writing  defks,  with  pens  and  paper,  fcattered  every  where,  and  in  his  Ubra- 
ry  alfo,  which  is  convenient,  lie  has  a  large  courfe  of  eudiometrical  experiments 
going  on  at  prefent,  particularly  with  Fontana's  and  Volta's  eudiometers.  He  feems 
to  think,  that  eudiometrical  trials  are  to  be  depended  on  :  keeps  his  nitrous  air  in 
quart  bottles,  flopped  with  common  corks,  but  reverfed ;  and  that  the  air  is  always 
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the  fame,  if  made  from  the  fame  materials.  A  very  fimple  and  elegant  method  of 
afcertainino-  the  proportion  of  vital  air  he  explained  to  us,  by  making  the  experiment  j 
putting  a  morfel  of  phofphorus  into  a  glafs  retort,  confined  by  water  or  mercury,  and 
inflaming  it,  by  holding  a  bougie  under  it.  The  diminution  of  air  marks  the  quantity 
that  was  vital  on  the  antiphlogiftic  doftrine.  After  one  extindion,  it  will  boil,  but  not 
enflame.  He  has  a  pair  of  fcales  made,  at  Paris,  which,  when  loaded  with  three  thou- 
fand  grains,  will  turn  with  the  twentieth  part  of  one  grain ;  an  air  pump,  with  glafs 
barrels,  but  one  of  them  broken  and  repaired  j  the  Count  de  Buifon's  fyltem  of  burn- 
ing lens ;  an  abforber  ;  a  refpirator,  with  vital  air  in  a  jar  on  one  fide,  and  lime-water 
in  another  ;  and  abundance  of  new  and  mofl  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating  en- 
quiries in  the  new  philofophy  of  air.  Thefe  are  fo  various,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
well  contrived  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended,  that  this  fpecies  of  invention  feems  to 
be  one  very  great  and  eflential  part  of  Monf.  de  Morveau's  merit ;  I  wifli  he  would 
follow  Dr.'priefliley's  idea  of  publifning  his  tools,  it  woyld  add  not  inconfiderably  to 
his  great  and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote  the  enquiries  he 
engages  in  aaiongft  all  other  experimenters.  M.  de  Morveau  had  the  goodnels  to  ac- 
company me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  they  have  a  very  hand- 
fome  falon,  ornamented  with  the  bulls  of  Dijon  worthies  ;  of  fuch  eminent  men  as 
this  city  has  produced,  Boffuet— Fevret— De  Brofles— De  Crebillon— Pyron  — Bonhier 

Rameau — and  lallly,  Buffon ;  and  fome  future  traveller  will  doubtlefs  fee  here, 

that  of  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  thefe,  Monf.  de  Morveau,  by  whom  I  had  now  the 
honour  of  being  conduced.  In  the  evening  we  repaired  again  to  Madame  Picardet, 
and  accompanied  her  promenade  :  I  was  pleafed,  in  converfation  on  the  prefent  diftur- 
bances  of  France,  to  hear  Monf.  de  Mi^rveau  remark,  that  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  peafants  arofe  from  their  defefts  of  lumieres.  In  Dijon  it  had  been  publicly  recom- 
mended to  the  curces  to  enlighten  them  fomewhat  politically  in  their  fermons,  but  all 
in  vain  not  one  would  go  out  of  the  ufual  routine  of  his  preaching. — Quere,  Would 
not  one  newfpapcr  enlighten  them  more  than  a  fcore  of  priefts  ?  I  aiked  Monf.  de 
Morveau  how  far  it  was  true  that  the  chateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
peafanis  alone ;  or  whether  by  thofe  troops  of  brigands,  reported  to  be  formidable  ? 
He  affured  me,  that  he  has  made  flrift  enquiries  to  afcertain  this  matter,  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  violences  in  this  province,  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  have 
been  committed  by  the  peafants  only;  and  much  has  been  reported  of  brigands,  but 
nothing  proved.  At  Befan9on  1  heard  of  eight  hundred  ;  but  how  could  a  .troop  of 
eieht  hundred  banditti  march  through  a  country,  and  leave  their  exigence  the  lead 
queftionable  ?— as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Baye's  army  incog. 

The  2d.  To  Beaune  ;  a  range  of  hills  to  the  right  under  vines,  and  a  flat  plain  to 
the  left,  all  open,  and  too  naked.  At  the  little  infignificant  town  of  Nuys,  forty  men 
mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  corps  at  Beaune.  I  am  provided  with  a  pafl',  or£ 
from  the  Mayor  of  Dijon,  and  a  flaming  cockade  of  the  tiers  ctat,  and  therefore  hope 
to  avoid  difficulties ;  though  the  reports  of  the  riots  of  the  peafimts  are  fo  formidable, 
that  it  fecms  Impoflible  to  travel  in  fafety.  Stop  at  Nuys  for  intelligence  concerning 
the  vineyards  of  this  country,  fo  famous  in  France,  and  indeed  in  all  Europe  ;  and  ex- 
amine the  CIos  de  Voujaud,  of  one  hundred  journaux,  walled  in,  and  belonging  to  a 

convent  of  Bcrnardine  Mv)nks. -When  are  we  to  find  thefe  fellows  chufing  badly  *  ? 

The  fpots  they  appropriate  (hew  what  a  righteous  attention  they  give  to  things  of  the 
fpirit. zz  miles. 

•  Sold  fincc  by  the  Affcmbly  for  1,140,600  livres,  or  500I.  ftcrling,  per  journal. 
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The  -^d.  Going  out  of  Chagnic,  where  i  quitted  the  great  Lyons  road,  pafs  by  the 
canal  of  Chaukiis,  which  goes  on  very  poorly  ;  it  is  a  truly  ufeful  undertaking,  and 
therefore  left  undone;  had  it  been  for  boring  cannon,  or  coppering  men  of  war,  it 
would  have  been  finifhed  long  ago.  To  Montcenis  a difagreeabl  •  country;  fingular  in 
its  features.  It  i.s  the  feat  of  one  of  Monf.  Weelkainfong's  eltablifliiiients  for  cafHng 
and  boring  can  on:  i  have  already  defcribed  one  near  Nantes.  '1  he  French  fay,  that 
this  active  En^lifhman  is  brothcr-ia-law  of  Dr  Prieftly,  and  therefore  a  fri-nd  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  he  taught  them  to  bore  cannon  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America. 
The  eftabi'fhment  is  very  confiderable ;  there  are  from  five  hundred  to  fix  hundred 
men  employed,  befides  colliers ;  five  fleam  engines  are  ereded  for  giving  the  blalls, 
and  for  boring  ;  and  a  new  one  building  I  converfed  with  an  EngliOimau  who  works 
in  the  glals-houfe,  in  the  cryftal  branch ;  there  were  once  many,  but  only  two  are  left 
at  prefent  :  he  complained  of  the  country,  faying  there  was  nothin£^  good  i.i  it  but 
wme  and  brandy ;  of  which  things  I  queltion  not  but  he  makes  a  fufEcient  ufe. 
25  miles. 

The  4th,  By  a  mifcrable  country  mofi:  of  the  way,  and  throu;^h  hideous  roads  to 
Autun.  .The  firft  feven  or  eight  miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemptible.  From  thence 
to  Autun  all,  or  nearly  all,  inclofed,  and  the  firft  fo  for  many  miles.  From  the  hill 
before  Autun  an  immenfe  view  down  on  that  town,  and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois  for  a  great  extent. — View  at  Autun  the  temple  of  Janus — the  wails — the  cathe- 
dral— the  abbey.  The  reports  here  of  brigands,  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  as 
numerous  as  before ;  and  when  it  was  known  in  the  inn  that  I  came  from  Burgundy 
and  Franche  Compte,  1  had  eight  or  ten  people  introducing  themfelves,  in  order  to  afk 
for  news.  The  rumour  of  brigands  here  increafed  to  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  lirong. 
They  were  much  furprifed  to  find  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  exiftence  of  brigands,  as 
I  was  well  perfuaded,  that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  were  the  work  of 
the  peafants  only,  for  the  fake  of  plundering.  This  they  had  no  conception  of,  and 
quoted  a  lilt  of  chateaus  burnt  by  them  ;  but  on  analyfing  thefe  reports,  they  plainly 
appeared  to  be  ill  founded. 20  miles. 

The  5th.  The  extreme  heat  of  yefterday  made  me  feverifh ;  and  this  morning  I 
waked  with  a  fore  throat.  1  was  inclined  to  wafte  a  day  here  for  the  fecurity  of  my 
health  ;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things  moft  valuable  to  us.  Lofs  of 
time,  and  vain  expence,  are  always  in  the  head  of  a  man  who  travels  as  much  en  phi- 
lofophe  as  I  am  forced  to  do.  To  Maifon  de  Bourgogne,  I  thought  myfelf  in  a  new 
world  ;  the  road  is  not  only  excellent,  of  gravel,  but  the  country  is  inclofed  and 
wooded.  There  are  many  gentle  inequalities,  and  feveral  ponds  that  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  The  weather,  fince  the  commencement  of  Auguft,  has  been  clear, 
bright,  and  burning ;  too  hot  to  be  perfeftly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
no  flies,  and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  the  heat.  This  circumfljnce  may,  I  think,  be 
fixed  on  as  the  teft.  In  Languedoc,  &c.  thefe  heats,  as  I  have  experienced,  are  at- 
tended by  myriads,  and  confequently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be  fick  at 
this  Maifon  de  Bourgogne ;  a  healthy  ftomach  would  not  eafily  be  filled  ;  yet  it  is  the 
poft-houfe.  In  the  evening  to  Lufy,  another  miferable  poft-houfe.  Note,  through  all 
Burgundy  the  women  wear  flapped  men's  hats,  which  have  not  nearly  fo  good  an  effect 
as  the  ftraw  ones  of  Alface. 22  miles. 

The  6th.  To  efcape  the  heat,  out  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  Bourbon  Lancy,  through 
the  fame  country  inclofed,  but  wretchedly  cultivated,  and  all  amazingly  improveable. 
If  I  had  a  large  tract  in  this  country,  I  think  I  fhould  not  be  long  in  making  a  for- 
tune ;  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclofures,  and  every  advantage,  except  government.    All 
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from  Aiitan  to  the  Loire  is  a  noble  field  for  improvement,  not  by  exponfive  operations 
of  manuring  and  di'aining,  but  merely  by  fubltituting  crops  adapted  to  the  foil.  Wiien 
I  fee  iuch  a  country  thus  managed,  and  in  the  hands  of  flarving  metayers,  inftead  of  fat 
farmers,  I  know  not  how  to  pity  the  feigncurs,  great  as  their  prefent  fufFerings  are.  I 
rnet  one  of  them,  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind:— he  pretended  to  talk  of  agriculture, 
finding  I  attended  to  it  ;  and  allured  me  he  had  Abbe  Roziere's  corps  complet,  and  he 
believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  counti'y  would  not  do  for  any  thing  but  rye.  I 
aftced  him,  whether  he  or  Abbe  Roxier  knew  the  right  end  of  a  plough  ?  He  affured 
me,  that  the  Abbe  was  un  homme  de  grand  merite,  beaucoup  d'agriculteur.  Crofs  the 
Loire  by  a  ferry  ;  it  is  here  the  fame  nafly  fccne  of  (liingle,  as  in  Touraine.  Enter  the 
Bourbonnois  ;  the  fame  inclofcJ  country,  and  a  beautiful  gravel  road.  At  Chavanne 
ie  Roi,  Monf.  Joly,  the  aubergifle,  informed  me  of  three  domains  (farms)  to  be  fold, 
aJjoining  almofl  to  his  houfe,  which  is  new  and  well  built.  I  was  for  appropriating  his 
inn  at  once  in  my  imagination  for  a  farm  houfe,  and  was  working  on  turnips  and  clover, 
when  he  told  me,  that  if  I  would  walk  behind  his  ftable,  1  might  fee,  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
two  of  the  houfes;  he  faid  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  6o,oco  livres  (2,625!.),  and 
would  altogether  make  a  noble  farm.  If  1  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  fliould  think 
ferioufly  of  fuch  a  fpeculation  ;  but  there  again  is  the  folly  and  deficiency  of  life  ;  twenty 
years  ago,  fuch  a  thing  would,  for  want  ot  experience,  have  been  my  ruin ;   and,  now 

i  have  the  experience,  I  am  too  old  for  the  undertaking. 27  miles. 

The  7th.  Moulins  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built  town.  I  went  to  the  Belle 
Image,  but  found  it  fo  bad,  that  I  left,  and  went  to  the  Lyon  d'Or,  which  is  worfe. 
This  capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  great  poll  road  to  Italy,  has  not  an  inn 
equal  to  the  little  village  of  Chavanne.  To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  coffee-houfe 
of  Madame  Bourgeau,  the  bed  in  the  town,  whei-e  I  found  near  twenty  tables  fet  for 
company,  but,  as  to  a  newfpaper,  I  might  as  well  have  demanded  an  elephant, — 
Here  is  a  feature  of  national  backwardness,  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  poverty !  In  the 
-capital  of  a  great  province,  the  feat  of  an  intcndant,  at  a  moment  like  the  prefent,  with 
a  National  /vifembly  voting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  inform  the  people 
whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louis  XVI.  were  on  the  throne.  Companies  at  a  cof- 
fee-houfe,  numerous  enough  to  fill  twenty  tables,   and   curiofity  not  adlive  enough 

to   command  one  paper.     What  impudence   and   folly  ! Folly   in  the  cuftomers 

of  fuch  a  houfe  not  to  infill  on  half  a  dozen  papers,  and  all  the  journals  of  the 
ad'embly  ;  and  impudence  of  the  woman  not  to  provide  them!  Could  fuch  a  people 
as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become  free  ?  Never,  in  a  thoufand  centuries  ! 
The  enlightened  mob  of  Paris,  amidfl:  hundreds  of  papers  and  pubhcations,  have  done 
;  the  whole.  I  demanded  why  they  had  no  papers  ?  'Fhey  are  too  dear  ;  but  flie  made 
me  pay  24/^  for  one  difh  of  coilec,  with  milk,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut.  It  is  a  great  pity  there  is  not  a  camp  of  brigands  in  your  coffee-room,  Ma- 
dame Bourgeau.  Among  the  many  letters  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Monf.  Brouf- 
fonet,  few  have  proved  more  valuable  than  one  I  had  for  Monf.  I'Abbc  de  Barut,  prin- 
cipal of  the  college  of  Moulins,  who  entered  with  intelligence  and  animation  into  the 
objeft  of  my  journey,  and  took  every  flcp  that  was  poflible  to  get  me  well  informed. 
He  carried  me  to  Monf.  le  Count  de  Grimau,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Balliage,  and 
director  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Moulins,  who  kept  us  at  dinner.  He  appears 
to  be  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  of  information,  and  knowledge,  agreeable  and 
polite.  He  difcourfed  with  me  on  the  (late  of  the  Bourbonnois;  and  allured  me,  that 
eftates  were  rather  given  away  than  fold  :  that  the  metayers  were  fo  niiferably  poor,  it 
was  impoCible  for  them  to  cultivate  well.     I  darted  fomc  obfcrvatioiis  on  the  modes 
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which  ought  to  be  purfued  ;  but  all  converfation  of  that  fort  is  time  loft  in  France.    After 
dinner,  M.  Grimau  carried  me  to  his  villa,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  which  is 
very  prettily  fituated,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Allier.     Letters  from  Paris, 
which  contain  nothing  but  accounts  truly  alarming,  of  the  violences  committed  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.     M.  Necker's 
return,  vi^hich  it  was  expcfted  would  have  calmed  every  thuig,  has  no  effect  at  all ;  and  it 
is  particularly  noted  in  the  National  Aflembly,  that  there  is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent 
on  di'iving  things  to  extremity :  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  conflids  of  the  mo- 
ment,  find  tliemfelvcs  in  a  pofition,  and  of  an  importance  that  rcfults  merely  from 
public  confufion,  will  take  cfl'eftual  care  to  prevent  the  fettlement,  order,  and  peace, 
which,  if  eftablifhed,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  confequence :  they  mount  by  the  • 
florm,  and  would  fmk  in  a  calm.     Among  other  perfons  to  whom  Monf.  I'Abbc  Barut 
introduced  me,  uas  the  Marquis  de  Goutte,  chef  d'efcadre  of  the  French  lieet,  who  was 
taken  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  at  Louifbourg,  in  1758,  and  carried  to  England,   where 
he  learned  Englifli,  of  which  he  yet  retains  fomething.     I  had  mentioned  to  Monf. 
i'Abbe  Barur,  that  I  had  a  commiflion  from  a  perfon  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look 
cut  for  a  good  purchafe  in  France;  and  knowing  that  the  marquis  would  fell  one  of 
his  eftates,  he  mentioned  it  to  him.      Monf.  de  Goutte  gave  me  fuch  a  defcription  of 
it,  that  I  thought,  though  my  time  was  fliort,  that  it  would  be  very  well  worth  beftow- 
ing  one  day  to  view  it,  as  it  was  no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulins,  and,  propofmg 
to  take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  T  readily  confented.     At  the  time  appointed, 
I  attended  the  Marquis,  with  M.  I'Abbe  Barut,  to  his  chateau  of  Riaux,  which  is  in  the 
midft  of  the  eftate  he  would  fell  on  fuch  terms,  that  I  never  was  more  tempted  to  fpe- 
culate  :  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  perfon  who  gave  me  a  commiffion  to  look 
out  for  a  purchafe,  is  long  fince  fickencd  of  the  fcheme,  which  was  that  of  a  refidence 
for  pleafure,  by  the  difturbances  that  have  broken  out  here :    fo  that  I  (hould  clearly 
have  the  refufal  of  it  myfelf.     It  would  be  upon  the  whole  a  more  beneficial  purchafe 
than  I  had  any  conception  of,  and  confirms  Monf.  de  Grimau's  affertion,  that  eftates 
here  are  rather  given  away  than  fold.     The  chateau  is  large  and  very  well  built,  con- 
taining two  good  rooms,  either  of  which  would  hold  a  company  of  thirty  people,  with 
three  fmaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor  ;   on  the  fecond  ten  bedchambers,  and  over 
them  good  garrets,  fome  of  which  are  well  fitted  up  ;  all  forts  of  offices  fubftantially 
ere£ied,   and  on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large  family,  including  barns  new  built,  for 
holding  half  the  corn   of  the  eftate  in   the  ftraw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when 
threftied.     Alfo  a  wine  prefs  and  ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards in  the  moft  plentiful  years.     The  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  an  agreeable  rifing, 
with  views  not  extenfive,  but  pleafing,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  fame  features  I 
have  defcribed,  being  one  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  France.     Adjoining  the  chateau  is  a 
field  of  five  or  fix  arpents,  well  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culture  as  a  garden, 
and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  forts  of  fruits.     There  are  twelve  ponds,  through  which 
a  fmall  ftream  runs,  fufficient  to  turn  two  mills,  that  let  at   1000  livres  (43I.  15s.) 
a-year.     The  ponds  fupply  the  proprietor's  table  amply  with  fine  carp,  tench,   perch, 
and  eels;  and  yield  befides  a  regular  revenue  of  1000  livres.     There  are  twenty  arpents 
of  vines  that  yield  excellent  white  and  red  wine,  with  houfes  for  the  vignerons  ;  woods 
more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  chateau  with  fuel ;  and  laftly,  nine  domains  or  farms 
let  to  metayers,  tenants  at  will,  at  half  produce,   producing,  in  cafli,   10,5000  livres, 
(459I.  7s.  6d.)  confequently  the  grofs  produce,  farms,  mills,  and  fifli,  is  12,500  livres. 
The  quantity  of  land,  I  conjefture  from  viewing  it,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken,  may 
be  above  3000  arpents  or  acres,  lying  all  contiguous  and  near  the  chateau.     The  out- 
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goings  for  thofe  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord  ;  repairs,  garde  de  chafle,  game-keeper  (for 
here  are  all  the  feigneural  rights,  haute  juftice,  &c.),  fteward,  cxpences  on  wine,  &c. 
amount  to  about  4400  livres,  (192I.  los.)  It  yields  therefore  net  fomething  more 
than  80CO  livres  (350!.)  a  year.  Ihe  price  afked  is  300,000  livres  C13,;  25I. ;  hut  for 
this  price  is  given  the  furniture  complete  of  the  chateau,  all  the  timber,  amounting,  by 
valuation  of  oak  only,  to  _o,oco  livres,  (1750I.)  and  all  the  cattle  on  the  eftate,  viz. 
one  thoufand  fneep,  fixty  cows,  feventy-two  oxen,  nine  mares,  and  many  hogs.  Know- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  I  could,  on  the  fecurity  of  this  ellate,  borrow  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money,  1  vvithftood  no  trifling  temptation  when  I  refilled  it.  The  finelf  climate 
in  I  ranee,  perhaps  in  Europe  ;  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country;  excellent  roads;  a 
navigation  to  Paris ;  wine,  game,  fifli,  and  every  thing  that  ever  appears  on  a  table, 
except  the  produce  of  the  tropics  ;  a  good  houfe,  a  fine  garden,  ready  markets  for 
every  fort  of  produce  ;  and,  above  all  the  reft,  three  thoufand  acres  of  inclofed  land, 
capat  le  in  a  very  little  time  of  being,  without  cxpence,  quadrupled  in  its  produce,  alto- 
gether formed  a  pifture  fufficient  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  been  five  and-twenty  years 
in  the  conftant  pradlice  of  the  hufbandry  adapted  to  this  foil.     But  the  (fate  of  govern- 

nient the  poffibility  that  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democracy  might  in  their  wifdom 

atolifli  property  as  well  as  rank;  and  that  in  buying  an  eftate  I  might  be  purchafing 
my  fhare  in  a  civil  war — deterred  me  from  engaging  at  prefcnt,  and  induced  me 
to  reaueft  only  that  the  Marquis  would  give  me  the  refufal  of  it,  before  he  fold  it 
to  any  body  eli'e.  When  I  have  to  treat  with  a  perfon  for  a  purciiafe,  I  fhall  wifh  to 
deal  with  fuch  an  one  as  the  Marquis  de  Goutte.  He  has  a  phyfiogmony  that  pleafes 
me-  the  eafe  and  nohteness  ot  his  nation  is  mixed  with  great  probity  and  honour;  and 
is  not  rendered  lefs  amiable  by  an  appearance  of  dignity  that  flows  from  an  ancient  and 
refpeftable  family.  To  me  he  feems  a  man  in  whom  one  might,  in  any  tranfaQion, 
place  implicit  coi.fidence.  I  could  have  fpent  a  month  in  the  Bourbonnois,  looking  at 
eflates  to  be  fold  ;  adjoining  to  that  of  M.  de  Goutte's  is  another  of  270,000  livres  pur- 
chafe  Ballain  ;  Monf.  I'Abte  Barut  having  made  an  appointment  with  the  proprietor, 
carried  me  in  the  afternoon  to  fee  the  chateau  and  a  part  of  the  lands ;  all  the  country 
is  the  fame  foil,  and  in  the  fame  management.  It  confifts  of  eight  farms,  flocked  with 
cattle  and  fheep  by  the  landlord  ;  and  here  too  the  ponds  yield  a  regular  revenue.  In- 
come at  prefent  io,oco  livies(437l.  ics.)ayear;  price  260,00c  livres  0  1,375!.)  and 
ic  000  livres  for  wood — twenty-five  years  purchafe.  Alfo  near  St.  Poncin  another  of 
400  coo  livres,  (17,5001.)  the  woods  of  which,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  produce 
5000  livres  a  year ;  eighty  acres  of  vines,  the  wines  fo  good  as  to  be  fent  to  Paris  ; 
good  land  for  wheat,  and  much  fown  ;  a  modern  chateau,  avec  toutcs  Ics  aifances,  kc. 
And  I  heard  of  many  others.  I  conjefture  that  mie  of  the  finefl:  contiguous  efcates  in 
Europe  might  at  prefent  be  laid  together  in  the  Bourbonnois.  And  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  there  are  at  prefent  fix  thoufand  eflates  to  be  fold  in  France  ;  if  things 
go  on  as  they  do  at  prefent,  it  will  not  be  a  queflion  of  buying  eflates,  but  kingdoms, 
and  France  itfelf  will  be  under  the  hammer.  I  love  a  fyft.m  of  policy  that  infpires 
fuch  confidence  as  to  give  a  value  lo  land,  and  that  renders  men  fo  comloitablc  on 
their  eflates  as  to  make  the  fale  of  them  the  laft  of  their  ideas.     Return  to  Mouluis. — 

30  miles. 

The  joth.  Took  my  leave  of  Moulins,  where  eflates  and  farming  have  driven  even 
Maria  and  the  poplar  from  my  head,  and  left  me  no  room  for  the  tombeau  de  Montmc- 
renci ;  having  paid  extravagantly  for  the  mud  walls,  ce»bweb  tapeflry,  and  uiifavory 
fcents  of  the  Lyon  d'Or,  I  turned  my  mare  towards  Chateauneuf,  on  the  road  to  Au- 
vergne.      The  accompaniment  of  the  river  makes  the  country  pleafant.      I  found  the 
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inn  full,  bufy,  and  buftling  ;  Monfeigneur,  the  bifhop,  coming  to  the  ftto  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, patron  of  the  parifli  here.  Afking  for  the  coinmoditc,  1  was  defired  to  walk 
into  the  garden.  This  has  happened  twice  or  thrice  to  me  in  France  ;  I  did  not  before 
find  out  that  they  were  fuch  good  cuhivators  in  this  country  ;  I  am  not  well  made  for 
difpenfing  this  fort  of  fertility ;  but  my  lord  the  bilhop  and  thirty  fat  priefts  will,  after 
a  dinner  that  has  employed  all  the  cooks  of  the  vicinity,  doubtlefs  contribute  amply  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  lettuces  and  onions  of  Monf.  le  Maitre  de  la  Pofte.  To  St. 
Poncin. 30  miles. 

The  I  ith.  Early  to  Riom,  in  Auvergne.  Near  that  town  the  country  is  interefling ; 
a  fine  wooded  vale  to  the  left,  every  where  bounded  by  mountains  ;  and  thofe  nearer 
to  the  right  of  an  interefting  outline.  Riom,  part  of  which  is  pretty  enough,  is  all 
volcanic  ;  it  is  built  of  lava  from  the  quarries  of  Vol  vie,  which  are  highly  curious  to  a 
naturalilt.  The  level  plain,  which  I  palfcd  in  going  to  Clermont,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famous  Limagne  of  Auvergne,  afferted  to  be  the  moil  fertile  of  all  France  ; 
but  that  is  an  error,  I  have  feen  richer  land  in  both  Flanders  and  Normandy.  This 
plain  is  as  level  as  a  ftill  lake;  the  mountains  are  all  volcanic,  and  confequently  inter- 
efting. Fafs  a  fcene  of  very  fine  irrigation,  that  will  ftrike  a  farming  eye,  to  Mont 
Ferrand,  and  after  that  to  Clermont.  Riom,  Ferrand,  and  Clermont,  are  all  built,  or 
rather  perched,  on  the  tops  of  rocks.  Clermont  is  in  the  midft  of  a  moil  curious  coun- 
try, all  volcanic ;  and  is  built  and  paved  with  lava  ;  much  of  it  forms  one  of  the  word 
•built,  dirtied,  and  mod  ftinking  places  I  have  met  with.  There  are  many  dreets  that 
can,  for  blacknefs,  dirt,  and  ill  fcents,  only  be  reprefented  by  narrow  channels  cut  in  a 
night  dunghill.  The  contention  of  naufeous  favours,  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated, 
when  brifk  mountain  gales  do  not  ventilate  thefe  excrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy 
the  nerves  of  the  good  people,  who,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  happy  in  them.  It  is 
the  fair,  the  town  full,  and  the  tables  d'hotes  crowded. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Clermont  is  partly  free  from  the  reproach  I  threw  on  Moulins  and  Befan- 
9on,  for  there  is  a  falle  a  leclure  at  a  Monf.  Bovares',  a  bookfeller,  where  I  found  feveral 
nev/fpapers  and  journals  ;  but  at  the  coffee-houfe  I  enquired  for  them  in  vain  :  thev  tell 
me  alfo,  that  the  people  here  are  great  politicians,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  courier 
with  impatience.  The  confequence  is,  there  have  been  no  riots ;  the  mod  i"-- 
norant  will  always  be  the  readielt  for  mifchief.  The  great  news  jud  arrived  from  Paris, 
of  the  utter  abolition  of  tythes,  feudal  rights,  game,  warrens,  pidgeons,  &c.  have  been 
received  with  the  greated  joy  by  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  immediately  in- 
terefted  ;  and  fome  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of  the  declaration  :  but  I  have  had 
much  converfation  with  two  or  three  very  fenfible  perfons,  who  complain  bitterly  of  the 
grofs  injudice  and  cruelty  of  any  fuch  declarations  of  what  will  be  done,  but  is  not  ef- 
fefted  and  regulated  at  the  moment  of  declaring.  Monf.  I'Abbe  Arbre,  to  whom 
Monf.  de  Brouffonet's  letter  introduced  me,  had  the  goodnefs  not  only  to  give  me  all  the 
information  relative  to  the  curious  country  around  Clermont,  which,  particularly  as  a 
naturalid,  attrafted  his  enquiries,  but  alfo  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentle- 
man who  has  attended  much  to  agriculture,  and  who  anfwered  my  enquiries  in  that  line 
with  great  readinefs.  , 

The  13th.  At  Roya,  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the  volcanic  mountains,  which  are  fo 
curious,  and  of  late  years  fo  celebrated,  are  fome  fprings,  reported  by  philofophical  tra- 
vellers to  be  the  fined  and  mod  abundant  in  France ;  to  view  thefe  objeds,  and  more 
ftill,  a  very  fine  irrigation,  faid  alfo  to  be  praftifed  there,  I  engaged  a  guide.  Reportj 
when  it  fpeaks  of  things  of  which  the  reporter  is  ignorant,  is  fure  to  magnify  ;  the  irri- 
gation is  nothing  more  than  a  mountain  fide  converted  by  water  to  fome  tolerable  mea- 

s  z  2  dow. 
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dow,  but  done  coarfely,  and  not  well  underflood.     That  in  the  vale,  between   Riom 
andFerrand,  far  exceeds  it.     The  fprings  are  curious  and  powerful  :   they  gufh,  or  ra- 
ther burft  from  the  rock  in  four  or  five  flreams,  each  powerful  enough  to  turn  a  mill, 
into  a  cave  a  little  below  the  village.     About   half  a   league  higher  there   are  many 
others  ;  they  are  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  fcarcely  a  projeftion  of  the  rocks  or  hills  is 
without  them.     At  the  village,  I  found  that  my  guide,  inftead  of  knowing  the  country 
perfeftly,   was  in  reality  ignorant ;    I   therefore  took  a  woman  to  conduct  me  to  the 
fprings  higher  up  the   mountain;  on  my  return,  flie  was  arrefted  by  a  foldier  of  the 
garde  bourgeoiie  (for  even  this  wretched  village  is  not  without  its  national  militia)  for 
having,  without  permiflion,  become  the  guide  of  a  ftranger.     She  was  conducted  to  a 
heap  of  (tones,  they  call  the  chateau.     They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  me : 
but  as  to  the  woman,  (he  fliould  be  taught  more  prudence  for  the  future  :  as  the  poor 
devil  was  in  jeopardy  on  my  account,  1  determined  at  once  to  accompany  them  for  the 
the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attefling  her  innocence.     We  were  followed  by 
a  mob  of  all  the  village,  with  the  woman's  children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their  mo- 
ther Ihould  be  imprifoned.     At  the  caftie,  we  waited  fome  time,  and  were  then  fliewn 
into  another  apartment,  where  the  town  committee  was  aflembled  ;  the  accufation  was 
heard  ;  and  it  was  wifely  remarked  by  all,  that,  in  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thefe,  when 
all  the  world  knew  that  fo  great  and  powerful  a  perfon  as  the  Queen   was  confpiring 
af^ainft  France  in  the  moft  alarming  manner,  for  a  woman  to  become  the  conductor  of 
a  ftrano-er — and  of  a  (Irangerwho  had  been  making  fo  many  fufpicious  enquiries  as  I  had, 
was  a  high  offence.     It  was  immediately  agreed,  that  (lie  ought  to  be  imprifoned.     I  af- 
fured   them  fhe  was  perfeftly  innocent ;  for  it  was  impolfible  that  any  guilty  motive 
(liould  be  her  inducement ;  finding  me  curious  to  fee  the  fprings,  as  I  had  viewed  the 
lower  ones,   and  wanted  a  guide  for  feeing  thofe  higher  in  the  mountain,  fhe  offered 
herfelf :  and  could  have  no  other  than  the  induftrious  view  of  getting  a  few  fols  for  her 
poor  family.     They  then  turned  their  enquiries  againft  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  fee  fprings 
onlv,  what  induced  me  to  a[k  a  multitude  of  qucltions  concerning  the  price,  value,  and 
pro'duftof  the  lands?  What  had  fuch  enquiries  to  do  with  fprings  and  volcanoes?  1  told 
them,  that  cultivating  fome  land  in  England,  rendered  fuch  things  intcrefting  to  meper- 
fonally  :  and  lafily,  that  if  they  would  lend  to  Clermont,  they  might  know,  from  fcveral 
refpeftable  perfons,  the  truth  of  all  I  affcrted  ;  and  therefore  I  hoped,  as  it  was  the  wo- 
man's firft  indifcretion,   for  I  could  not  call  it  offence,  they  would   dilmifs  her.     This 
was  refufed  at  firft,  but  aflented  to  at  laft,  on  my  declaring,  that  if  they  imprifoned  her, 
thev  Ihould  do  the  fiime  by  me,   and  anfwer  it  as  they  could.     They  conlented  to   let 
her  go,  with  a  reprimand,  and  I  departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  1  have  done  with  that, 
at  their  ignorance,  in  imagining  that  the  Queen  fhould  confpire  fo  dangeroufly  againft 
their  rocks  and  mountains.     I  found  my  guide  in  the  midit  of  the  mob,  who  had  been 
very  bufy  in  putting  as  many  queftions  about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops. — 
There  were  two  opinions  ;  one  party  thought  I  was  a  commifTaire,  come  to  afcertain  the 
damage  done  by  the  hail  :  the  other,  that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's,  who  intended 
to  blow  the  town  up  with  a  mine,  and  fend  all  that  efcaped  to  the  gallies.     The  care 
that  mufl  have  been  taken  to  render  the  character  of  that  princefs  detefted  among  the 
people,  is  incredible;  and  there  feem  every  where  to  be  no  abfurditics  too  grofs,   nor 
circumflances  too  impoffible  for  their  faith.     In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Optimifl 
well  a£ted.     Before  I  leave  Clermont,  I  mufl  remark,  that  I  dined,  or  fuppcd  five  times 
at  the  table  d'hote,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradefmen,  officers,  &c. 
and  it  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  exprefs  the  infignificance, — the  inanity  of  the  convcrfation. 
Scarcely  any  politics,  at  a  monacni  when  e/cry  bofom  ought  to  beat  with  none  l^ut  po- 
litical 
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litical  fenfations.  The  ignorance  or  the  flupidity  of  thefe?  people  muft  be  abfolutely  in- 
credible ;  not  a  week  palTes  without  their  country  abounding  with  events  that  are  ana- 
lyzed and  debated  by  the  carpenters  and  blackfniiths  of  England.  Ihe  abolition  of 
tythes,  the  deftruftion  of  the  gabelie,  game  made  property,  and  feudal  rights  deftroy- 
ed,  arc  French  topics,  that  arc  tranflated  into  Englifli  within  fix  days  after  they  hap- 
pen, and  their  confequcnces,  combinations,  refults,  and  modifications,  become  the  dif- 
quifition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers,  chandlers,  drapers,  and  {huomakers  of  all  the 
towns  of  England;  yet  the  fame  people  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their  coii- 
verfation,  except  in  private.  Why  ?  becaufe  convcrfation  in  private  wants  little  know- 
ledge;  but  in  public  it  demands  more  ;  and  therefore  1  fuppofe,  for  I  confefs  there  are 
a  thoufand  difficulties  attending  the  folution,  they  are  filent.  But  how  many  people, 
and  how  many  fubjects,  on  which  volubility  is  proportioned  to  ignorance  ?  Account  for 
the  fafl:  as  you  pleafe,  but  with  me  it  admits  no  doubt. 

The  14th.  lo  Izoire,  the  country  all  interefling,  from  the  number  of  conic  moun- 
tains that  rife  in  every  quarter;  fome  are  crowned  with  towns  ; — on  others  are  Roman 
caftles,   and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  fubterranean  fire,  though  in 
ages  far  too  remote  for  any  record  to  announce,  keeps  the  attention  perpetually  alive. 
Monf.  de  I'Arbre  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf.  Bres,  dodor  of  phyfic,  at  Izoire  :  I 
found  him,  with  all  the  townfmen,  collefted  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  to  hear  the  newfpaper 
read.     He  conduced  me  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  feated  me  by  himfelf :  the 
fubjeft  of  the  paper  was  the  fupprelTion  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the  commutation  of 
tythes.     I  obferved  that  the  auditors,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  lower  clafs,  were 
very  attentive;  and  the  whole  company  feemed  well  pleafed  with  whatever  concerned 
the  tythes  and  the   monks.     Monf.  Bres,  who  is  a  fenfible  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
walked  with  me  to  his  farm,  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  on  a  foil  of  fuperior  rich-' 
nefs ;  like  all  other  farms,  this  is  in  the  hands  of  a  metayer.     Supped  at  his  houfe  af- 
terwards, in  an  agreeable  company,  with  much  animated  political  converfation.     We 
difculfed  the  news  of  the  day  ;  they  were  inclined  to  approve  of  it  very  warmly;  but  I 
contended,  that  the  National  Aflembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  regular  well   digefled 
fylfem  ;  that  they  feemed  to  have  a  rage  for  pulling  down,  but  no  tafte  for  rebuilding : 
that  if  they  proceeded  much  farther  on  fuch  a  plan,  dcflroying  every  thing,  but  eftab- 
lilhing  nothing,  they  would  at  laft  bring  the   kingdom  into  fuch  confufion,  that  they 
would  even  themfelves  be  without  power  to  reltore  it  to  peace  and  order;   and  that  fuch  a 
fituationwould,  in  its  nature,  be  on  thebrinkof  the  precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war.  I 
ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my  idea,  that  without  an  upper  houfe,  they  never  could 
have  either  a  good  or  a  durable  conRitution.  We  had  adifferenceof  opiniononthefepoints; 
but  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  be  a  fair  difcuflion;  and  that,  in  a  company  of 
fix  or  feven  gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  with  a  fyftem  fo  unfalhionable  as 
mine, 17  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  interefting  to  Brioud.  On  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  are  many  old  caftles,  and  towns,  and  villages.  Pafs  the  river,  by  a  bridge 
of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes.  At  that  place,  wait  on  Monfieur  Grey- 
ffitr  de  Talairat,  avocat  and  fubdelegue,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter ;  and  who  was  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  anfwer,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries  into  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  enquired  much  after  Lord  Briftol ;  and  was  not  the  worfe  pleafed  with  me, 
when  he  heard  that  I  came  from  the  fame  province  in  England.  We  drank  his  Lord- 
fhip's  health,  io  the  ftrong  white  wine,  kept  four  years  in  the  fun,  which  Lord  Briftol 
had  much  commended.— —18  miles. 

The 
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The  i6lh.  Eaily  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat,  which  has  rather  Incommoded 
me,  to  Fix.  Crofs  the  river  by  a  ford,  near  the  fpot  v/here  a  bridge  is  building,  and 
moimt  gradually  into  a  country,  which  continues  interefting  to  a  naturaliR,  from  its  vol- 
canic origin  ;  for  all  has  been  either  overturned,  or  formed  by  fire.  Pafs  Chomet ;  and 
dcfcending,  remark  a  heap  of  bafallic  columns  by  the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  fmall, 
but  regular  fexagons.  Poulaget  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.  Stopped  at  St.  George, 
where  I  procured  mules,  and  a  guide,  to  fee  the  bafaltic  columns  at  Chilliac,  which, 
however,  are  hardly  firiking  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.  At  Fix,  I  faw  a  field  of 
fine  clover ;  a  fight  that  I  have  not  been  regaled  with,  I  think,  fince  Alface.  I  defired 
to  know  to  v^'hom  it  belonged?  to  Monf.  Coffier,  doftor  of  medicine.  I  went  to  his 
houfe  to  make  enquiries,  which  he  was  obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in 
a  walk  over  the  principal  part  of  his  farm.  He  gave  me  a  bottle  of  excellent  vin  blanc 
Rioutlcux,  made  in  Auvergne.  I  enquired  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  mine  of 
antimony,  four  leagues  from  hence  ;  but  he  faid  the  country  was  fo  enrage  in  that  part, 
and  had  lately  been  fo  niifchievous,  that  he  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  give  up  the  pro- 
jeft.  This  country  from  climate,  as  well  as  pines,  muff  be  very  high.  I  have  been  for 
three  days  paft  melted  with  heat ;  but  to-day,  though  the  fun  is  bright,  the  heat  has  been 
quite  moderate,  like  an  Englifh  fummer's  day,  and  I  am  affured  that  they  never  have 
it  hotter  ;  but  complain  of  the  winter's  cold  being  very  fevere  ;  and  that  the  fnow  in 
the  laft  was  fixteen  inches  deep  on  the  level.  The  interefling  circumflance  of  the  whole 
is  the  volcanic  origin  :  all  buildings  and  walls  are  of  lava  ;  the  roads  are  mended  with 
lava,  pozEolana,  and  bafaltes ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  every  where  exhibits  the 
origin  in  fubterranean  fire.  The  fertility,  however,  is  not  apparent,  without  refleftion. 
The  crops  are  not  extraordinary,  and  many  bad;  but  then  the  height  is  to  be  confidered. 
In  no  other  country  that  I  hav^  feen  are  fuch  great  mountains  as  thefe,  cultivated  fo 
high  ;  here  corn  is  feen  every  where,  even  to  their  tops,  at  heights  where  it  is  ufual  to 
find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  (erica  vulgaris) 42  miles. 

The  1 7th.  The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay,  is  wonderfully 
interefling.  Nature,  in  the  produftion  of  this  country,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  at  prefent,  muft 
have  proceeded  by  meaas  not  common  elfewhere.  It  is  all  in  its  form  tempeftuous  as 
the  billowy  ocean.  Mountain  rifes  beyond  mountain,  with  endlefs  variety  :  not  dark 
and  dreary,  hke  thofe  of  equal  height  in  other  countries,  but  fpread  with  cultivation 
(feeble  indeed)  to  the  very  tops.  Some  vales  funk  among  them,  of  beautiful  verdure, 
pleafe  the  eye.  Towards  Le  Puy  the  fcenery  is  (till  more  ftriking,  from  the  addition  of 
Ibme  of  the  mofi:  fingular  rocks  any  where  to  be  feen.  The  caitle  of  Polignac,  from 
which  the  duke  takes  his  title,  is  built  on  a  bold  and  enormous  one ;  it  is  almoft  of  a 
cubical  form,  and  towers  perpendicularly  above  the  town,  which  furrounds  it  at  its  foot. 
The  family  of  Polignac  claim  an  origin  of  great  antiquity  ;  they  have  pretenfions  that  go 
back,  I  forget  whether  to  Heftor  or  Achilles  ;  but  I  never  found  any  one  in  converfa- 
tion  inclined  to  allow  them  more  than  being  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  French  families,  which 
they  undoubtedly  are.  Perhaps  there  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  a  caftle  more  formed 
to  give  a  local  pride  of  family  than  this  of  Polignac  :  the  man  hardly  exifts  that  would 
not  feel  a  certain  vanity,  at  having  given  his  own  name,  from  remote  antiquity,  to  fo 
fingular  and  fo  commanding  a  rock ;  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belonged  to  me,  I  would 
Icarcely  fell  it  for  a  province.  The  building  is  of  fuch  antiquity,  and  the  fituation  fo  ro- 
mantic, that  all  the  feudal  ages  pafs  in  review  in  one's  imagination,  by  a  fort  of  magic  in- 
fluence; you  recognize  it  for  the  refidence  of  a  lordly  baron,  who,  in  an  age  more  dif- 
tant  and  more  refpeftablc,  tliough  perhaps  equally  barbarous,  was  the  patriot  defender 
of  hii.  country  againfl  the  invafion  and  tyranny  of  Rome.  In  every  age,  fincc  the  hor- 
rible 
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ifible  combudions  of  nature  which  produced  it,  fuch  a  fpot  would  be  chofeu  for  fecuriiy 
and  defence.  To  have  given  one's  name  to  a  caftle,  without  any  lofty  pre-eminence  or 
fingularity  of  nature,  in  the  mi.  1  ft,  for  inRance,  of  a  rich  plain,  is  not  equally  flattering  to 
our  feelings  :  all  antiquity  of  lainily  is  derived  from  ages  of  great  barbarifm,  when  civil 
commotions  and  wars  fjcept  au  ay  and  confounded  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  fituations. 
The  Bretons  of  the  plains  of  England  were  driven  to  Bretagne  ;  but  the  fame  people,  in 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  (luck  fecure,  and  remain  there  to  this  day.  About  a  gun-lhot 
from  Polignac  is  another  rock,  not  fo  large,  but  equally  remarkable;  and  in  tiie  town 
of  Le  Puy,  another  commanding  one  rifes  to  a  vaft  height;  with  another  more  fmgu- 
lar  for  its  tower-like  form  — on  the  top  of  which  St.  Michael's  church  is  built.  Gyplum 
and  lime-ftone  abound  ;  and  the  whole  country  is  volcanic  ;  the  very  meadows  are  on 
lava:  every  thing,  in  a  word,  is  either  the  produ<fl  of  fire,  or  has  been  dilturbed  or 
toffed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  fair  day,  and  a  ta'.le  d'hote,  with  ignorance,  as  ul'ual. 
Many   coffee-houfes,  and  even  confiderable   ones,  but  not  a  fingle  newfpaper  to  be 

found  in  any. 15  miles. 

The  18th.  Leaving  Puy,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts  on  the  way  to  Coftercus, 
for  four  or  five  miles,  commands  a  view  of  the  town  far  more  piclurefque  than  that 
of  Clermont.  The  mountain,  covered  with  its  conical  town,  crowned  by  a  vaft  rock, 
with  thofe  of  St.  Michael  and  of  Polignac,  form  a  moil  fingular  fcene.  The  road  is  a 
noble  one,  formed  of  lava  and  pozzolana.  The  adjacent  declivities  have  a  ftrong  dif- 
pofition  to  run  into  bafaltic  pentagons  and  fexagons  ;  the  ftones  put  up  in  the  roadj 
by  way  of  pofts,  are  parts  of  bafaltic  columns.  The  inn  at  Pradelles,  kept  bv  three 
fifters,  Pichots,  is  one  of  the  worft  I  have  met  with  in  France.     Contraftion,  poverty, 

dirt,  and  darknefs. 20  miles. 

The  iOth.    To    Thuytz ;    pine    woods  abound;    there   are   faw-mills,    and    with' 
ratchet  wheels  tobrmg  the  tree  to  the  faw,  without  the  conftant  attention  of  a  man,  as 
in  the  Pyrenees  :  a  great  improvement.     Pafs  by  a  new  and  beautiful  road,  along  the 
fide  of  immenfe  mountains  of  granite  ;  chefnut  trees  fpread  in  every  quarter,  and 
cover  with  luxuriance   of  vegetation  rocks  apparently   fo  naked,   that  earth  feems  a 
ftranger.     This  beautiful  tree  is  known  to  delight  in  volcanic  foils  and   fituations : 
many  are  very  large;  I  meafured  one  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  at  five   from  the 
ground  ;  and  many  are  nine   to  ten  feet,   and  fifty  to  fixty  high.     At  Maiffe  the  fine 
road  ends,  and  then  a  rocky,  almoll:  natural  one  for  fome  miles  ;  but  for  half  a   mile 
before  Thuytz  recover  the  new  one  again,  which  is  here  equal  to  the  fineft  to  be  feenj 
formed  of  volcanic  materials,  forty  feet  broad,  without  the  leaft  ftone,  a  firm  and  na- 
turally level  cemented  furface.     They  tell  me  that  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  toifes 
of  ir,  or  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  coft  180,000  livres  (82501.)     It  conducts  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  to  a  miferable  inn,  but  with  a  large  ftable;  and  in  every  refpe£t  Monfieur 
Grenadier  excels  the  Demoifelles  Pichots.    Here  mulberries  firft  appear,  and  with  them 
flies ;  for  this  is  the  firft  day  I  have  been  incommoded.     At  Thuytz  I  had  an  objeft 
which  I  fuppofed  would  demand  a   v/hole  day  :  it  is  within  four  hours   ride  of  the 
Montague  de  la   coup  au  Colet  d'Aifa,  of  which  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  given  a 
plate,  in  his  Refearches  fur  les  volcanoes  eteints,  that  fhews  it  to  be  a  remarkable  ob- 
jeft  :  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for  having  a  mule  and  a  guide  to 
go  I  hither  the  next   morning;  the  man  and  his  wife  attended  me   at  dinner,  and  did 
not  fecm,    from  the  difficulties   they  raifed  at   every  moment,    to   approve  ray  plan  z 
havin-j  aiked  them  fome  queftions  about  the  price  of  provifions,    and  other  thinp-s,  I 
fuppofe  they  regarded  me  with  fufpicious  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had  no  good  inten- 
tions.    I  defired  however  to  have  the  mule-— fome  difficulties  v/are  made— —I  muft 
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have  two  mules— Very  well,  get  me  two.     Then  returning,  a  man  was  not  to  be  hacf  j 
.  with  frefli  exprefTions  of  furprife,  that  I  flioulcl  be  eager  to  fee  mountains  that  did  not 
concern  me.     After  raifmg  frefli  difficulties  to  every  thing  I  faiJ,  they   at  lalt  plainly 
told  me,  that  I  fliould  neither  have  mule  nor  man  ;   and  this  with  an  air  that  evidently 
made  the  .cafe  hopelefs.     About  an  hour  after,   I  received  a  polite  meflage  from  the 
Marquis  Deblou,  feigneur  of  the  parifli,  who  hearing  tliat  an  inquifitive  Englifhman 
was  at  the  inn,  enquiring  after  volcanoes,  propofed  the  plcafure  of  taking  a  walk  witii 
me.     I  accepted  the  offer  with  alacrity, "and  going  directly  towards  his  houfe  met  him 
on  the  road.     I  explained  to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties  ;   he  faid,   the  people 
had  gotten  fome  abfurd  fufpicions  of  me  from  my  qiieliions,  and  that  the  prefent  time 
was  fo  dangerous  and  critical  to  all  travellers,  that  he  would  advife  me  by  no   means  to 
think  of  any  fuch  excurfions  from  the  great  road,  unlefs  I  found  much  readinefs  in 
the  people  to  conduft  me  :    that  at  any  other  moment  than   the  prefent  he   fhould 
be  happy   to   do  it   himfelf,  but   that  at   prefent  it    was   impoffible   for  any  perfon 
to  be  too  cautious.     There  was  no  refifling  this  reafoning,  and  yet  to  lofe  the  moft  cu- 
rious volcanic  remains  in  the  country,  for  the  crater  of  the  mountain  is  as  dill;in(5i:  in 
the  print  of  Monf.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the  lava  were  now  running  from  it,   was  a  mor- 
tifying  circurnftaiice.     The    Marquis  then  fhewed  me   his  garden   and   his  chateau, 
amidll  the  mountains  ;   behind  it  is  that  of  Gravene,  which  is  an  extinguifned  volcano 
likewife,  but  the  crater  not  difcernible  without  difficulty.      In  co"  ""^'-fation  with  him 
and  another  gentleman,  on  agriculture,  particularly  the  produce  or  mulberries,  they 
mentioned   a  fmall  piece  of  land  that  produced,   by  filk  only,   isoHvres  (5!.  5s.)  a 
year,  and  being  contiguous  to  the  road  we  walked  to  it.     Appearing  very  fmall  for  fuch 
a  produce,  I  flepped  it  to  afcertain  the  contents,  and  minuted  them  in  my  pocket-book. 
Soon  after,  growing  dark,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  gentlemen,  and  retired  to  my  inn. 
What  I  had  done  had  more  witneffes  than  I  dreamt  ol ;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nighr, 
a  full  hour  after  I  had  been  afleep,  the  commander  of  a  file  of  twenty   milice  bour- 
geoife,  vvith  their   mufquets,   or  fwords,    or  fabres,  or  pikes,  entered   my  chamber, 
furrounded  my  bed,  and  demanded  my  paffport.     A  dialogue  enfued,  too  long  to  mi- 
nute ;  I  was  forced  firft  to  give  them  my  paffport,  and,   that  not  fatisfving  them,  my 
papers.     They  told  me  that  1  was  undoubtedly  a  conlpirator  with  the  Oueen,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  the  Count  d'Entragues  (who  has  property  here),  who  had  employed  me 
as  an  arpenteur,  to  meafure  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their  taxes.     My  papers 
being  in  Englifh  faved  me.     They  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I  was  not  an  Eng- 
lilhman — only  a  pretended  one;    for  they  fpeak  fuch  a  jargon  themfelves,  that  their 
ears  were  not  good  enough  to  difcover  by  my  language  that  I  was  an  undoubted   fo- 
reigner.    Their  finding  no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  any  thing  that  they  could  convert  by 
fuppofition  to  a  cadaltre  of  their  parilh,  had  its  efted,  as  I  could  fee  by  their  manner, 
for  they  convcrfed  entirely  in  Patois.     Perceiving,   however,   that  they   were  not  fatif- 
fied,  and  talked  much  of  the  Count  d'Entragues,  I  opened  a  bundle  of  letters  that  were 
fealed — thefe,  gentlemen,  are  my  letters  ot  recommendation  to  various  cities  of  France 
and  Italy,  open  which  you  pleafe,  and  you^will  find,  for  they  are  written  in  French, 
that  I  am  an  honefl  Englifliman,   and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for.     On  this  they 
held  a  frefli  confultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in  my  favour  ;  ihey  refufed  to  open 
the  letters,  prepared  to   leave  me,  faying,  that  my  numerous  queltions  about  lands, 
and  meafuring  a  field,  while  I  pretended  to  come  after  volcanoes,  had  raifed  great  fuf- 
picions, which  they  obferved  were  natural  at  a  time  when  it  wasknovvn  to  a  certainty 
that  the  Ouecn,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Count  d'Entragues  >■  ere  in  a  confpiracy 
arainfl;  the  Vivarais.     Arid  thus,  to  my  entire  fatisfadion,  they  wifl.ed  me  a  good  nigl.t, 
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and  left  me  to  the  bugs,  which  fwarmed  in  the  bed  like  flies  in  a  honey-pot.  I  had  a 
narrow  efcape — it  would  have  been  a  delicate  fituation  to  have  been  kept  prifoner  pro- 
bably in  fome  common  gaol,  or,  if  not,  guarded  at  my  own  expence,  while  they  fent  a 

courier  to  Paris  for  orders. zonules. 

The  2cth.  The  fame  impofing  mountainous  features  continue  to  Villeneuve  de  Berg. 
The  road,  for  half  a  mile,  leads  under  an  immenfe  mafs  of  bafaltic  lava,  run  into  con- 
figurations of  various  forms,  and  refting  on  regular  columns  ;  this  vaft  range  bulges  in 
the  centre  into  a  fort  of  promontory.  The  height,  form,  and  figures,  and  the  decifivs 
volcanic  charafter  the  whole  mafs  has  taken,  render  it  a  mod  interefting  fpeftacle  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned  eye.  Jufl:  before  Aubenas,  miftaking  the  road,  which  is  not  half 
finifhed,  I  had  to  turn  ;  it  was  on  the  Hope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall 
or  defence  is  found  againlt  the  precipices.  My  French  mare  has  an  ill  talent  of  back- 
ing too  freely  when  flie  begins  ;  unfortunately  flie  exercifed  it  at  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  and  backed  the  chaife,  me  and  herfelf  down  the  precipice  ;  by  great  good  luck, 
there  was  at  the  fpot  a  fort  of  (helf  of  rock,  that  made  the  immediate  fall  not  more  than 
five  feet  direft.  I  leaped  out  of  the  chaife  in  the  moment,  and  fell  unhurt :  the  chaife 
was  overthrown  and  the  mare  on  her  fide,  entangled  in  the  harnefs,  which  kept  the 
carriage  from  tumbling  down  a  precipice  of  fixty  feet.  Fortunately  flie  lay  quietly,  for 
bad  flie  fl:ruggled  both  muft  have  fallen.  I  called  fome  lime-burners  to  my  afliftance, 
who  were  with  p'-^at  difficulty  brought  to  fubmit  to  direflions,  and  not  each  purfue 
his  own  idea  .^  .he  certain  precipitation  of  both  mare  and  chaife.  We  extricated  her 
unhurt,  fecured  the  chaife,  and  then,  with  ftill  greater  difficulty,  regained  the  road  with 
both.  This  was  by  far  the  narrowefl:  efcape  I  have  had.  A  blefled  country  for  a 
broken  limb — confinement  for  fix  w-eeks  or  two  months  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Au- 
benas, an  inn  that  would  have  been  purgatory  itfelf  to  one  of  my  hogs :  alone — without 
relation,  friend,  or  fervant,  and  not  one  perfon  in  fixty  that  fpeaks  French.  Thanks 
to  the  good  providence  that  preferved  me  !  What  a  fituation— 1  fliudder  at  the  reflec- 
tion more  than  I  did  falling  into  the  jaws  of  the  precipice.  Before  I  got  from  the  place 
there  were  feven  men  about  me,  I  gave  them  a  3  livre  piece  to  drink,  which  for  fome 
time  they  refufed  to  accept,  thinking,  with  unaffeded  modefty,  that  it  was  too  much. 
At  Aubeans  repaired  the  harnefs,  and,  leaving  that  place,  viewed  the  filk  mills,  which  are 
confiderable.  Reach  Villeneuve  de  Berg,  I  was  immediately  hunted  out  by  the  milice 
bourgeoife.  "^yhere  is  your  certificate  ?  Here  again  the  old  objedion  that  my  fea- 
tures and  perfon  were  not  defcribed.  Your  papers  ?  The  importance  of  the  cafe, 
they  faid,  was  great :  and  they  looked  as  big  as  if  a  marflial's  batton  was  in  hand. 
They  tormented  me  with  an  hundred  queflions ;  and  then  pronounced  that  I  was  a 
fufpicious  looking  perfon.  They  could  not  conceive  why  a  Sufi'oik  farmer  could  travel 
into  the  Vivarais.  Never  had  they  heard  of  any  perfon  travelling  for  agriculture  1 
They  would  take  my  pafiport  to  the  hotel  de  ville— have  the  permanent  council  aflem- 
bled — and  place  a  centinel  at  my  door.  I  told  them  they  might  do  what  they  pleafed, 
provided  they  did  not  prohibit  my  dinner,  as  I  was  hungry  ;  they  then  departed.  In 
about  half  an  hour  a  gentleman-like  man,  a  Croix  de  St.  Louis  came,  aflced  me  fome 
queflions  very  politely,  and  feemed  not  to  conclude  that  Maria  Antonietta  and  Arthur 
Young  were  at  this  moment  in  any  very  dangerous  confpiracy.  He  retired,  faying,  he 
hoped  1  fliould  not  meet  with  any  difficulties.  In  another  half  hour  a  foldier  came  to 
condu£t  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville;  where  I  found  the  council  afl"embled  ;  a  good  many 
queflions  were  afked  ;  and  fome  exprefllons  of  furprife  that  an  Englifli  farmer  fliould 
travel  fo  far  for  agriculture — they  had  never  heard  of  fuch  a  thing  ;  but  all  was  in  a 
polite  liberal  manner  ;  and  though  travelling  for  agriculture  was  as  new  to  them,  as  if 
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it  had  been  like  the  antlent  philofopher's  tour  of  the  world  on  a  cow's  back,  and  living 
on  the  milk ;  yet  they  did  not  deem  any  thing  in  my  recital  improbable,  figned  my 
paffport  very  readily,  affured  me  of  every  afliftance  and  civility  I  might  want,  and  dif- 
miflld  me  with  the  politenefs  of  gentlemen.     I  defcribed  my  treatment  at   Thuytz, 
which  they  loudly  condemned.     I  took  this  opportunity  to  beg  to  know  where  that 
Pradel  was  to  be  found  in  this  country,  of  which  Oliver  de  Serres  was  feigneur,  the 
well  known  French  writer  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.     They  at  once 
pointed  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  we  were  in   to  the  houfe,  which  in  Villeneuve 
de  Berg  belonged  to  him,  and  informed  me  that  Pradel  was  within  a  league.     As  this^ 
was  an  objeft  I  had  noted  before  I  came  to  France,  the  information  gave  me  no  flight 
I'atisfaftion.     The  mayor,  in  the  courfe  of  the  examination,  prefented  me  to  a  gentle- 
man who  had  tranflated  Sterne  into  French,  but  who  did  not  fpeak  Englifh :    on  my 
return  to  the  auberge  I  found  that  this  was  Monf.  de  BoifTiere,  avocat  general  of  the 
parliament  of  Grenoble.     I  did  not  care  to  leave  the  place  without  knowing  fomething 
more  of  one  who  had  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  attention  ts  Englifli  literature  ;  and  I 
wrote  to  him  a  note,  begging  permifiion  to  have  the  pleafure  of  fome  converfation  with 
a  gentleman  who  had  made  our  inimitable  author  fpeak  the  language  of  a  people  he 
loved  fo  well.     Monf.  de  Boiffiere  came  to  me  immediately,  conduced  me  to  his  houfe» 
introduced  me  to  his  lady  and  fome  friends,  and  as  I  was  much  interefled  concerning 
Oliver  de  Serres,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me  to  Pradel.     It  may  eaftly  be  fup- 
pofed  that  this  was  too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refufed,  and  few  evenings  have  been 
more  agreeably  fpent.     I  regarded  the  refidence  of  the  great  parent  of  French  agricul- 
ture, and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  firfl:  writers  on  the  fubjeft  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  fort  of  veneration,  which  thofe  only  can  feel  who  have 
addided  themfelves  ftrongly  to  fome  predominant  purfuit,  and  find  it  in  fucli  moments, 
indufged  in  its  molt  exquifite  feelings.     Two  hundred  years  after  his  exertions,  let  me 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  a  true  patriot,  and  would 
not  have  been  fixed  on  by  Henry  IV.  as  his  chief  agent  in  the  great  projeft  of  intro- 
ducing the  culture  of  filk  in  France,  if  he  had  not  poffefled  a  confiderable  reputation  j 
a  reputation  well  earned,  fmce  pofterity  has  confirmed  it.     The  period  of  his  pradice 
is  too  remote  to  gain  any  thing  more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may  now  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  his  farm.     The  bafis  of  it  is  limeftone ;  there  is  a  great  oak  wood 
near  the  chateau,  and  many  vines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,   fome  apparently  old 
enough  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  genius  that  has  rendered 
the  ground  claffic.      'iheellateof  Pradel,  which  is  about  5000  livres  (2  i81.    15s.)  a 
year,  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  Marquis  of  Mirabel,  who  inherits  it  in  right  of  his  wife, 
as  the  defcendant  of  De  Serres.     I  hope  it  is  exempted  for  ever  from  all  taxes;  he 
whofe  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  a  kingdom,  fhould  leave  to 
his  pofterity  Tome  marks  of  his  country  men's  gratitude.      When  the  prefent  bilhop  af 
Sifteron  was  fliewn  like  me,  the  farm  of  De  Serres,  he  remarked,  that  the  nation  ought 
to  ereft  a  flatue  to  his  memory.     The  fentiment  is  not  without  merit,  though  no  more 
than  common  fnuff-box  chat ;  but  if  this  bifliop  has  a  well  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands 
it  docs  him  honour.     Supped  with  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Boilliere,  &c.  and  had  the 

pleafure  of  an  agreeable  and  interefting  converfation. 2  i  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.  Monf.  de  Boilliere,  wifliing  to  have  my  advice  in  the  improvement  of  a 
farm,  which  he  has  taken  into  his  hands,  fix  or  feven  miles  from  Berg,  in  my  road  to 
Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither.  I  advifed  him  to  form  one  well  executed  and  well 
Improved  inclofure  every  year — to  finifli  as  he  advances,  and  to  do  well  what  he  at- 
tempts to  do  at  all ;   and  I  cautioned  him  againft  the  common  abufe  of  that  excellent 
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hulbandry,  paring  and  burning.  I  fufpeft,  however,  that  his  horame  d'affaire  will  be 
too  potent  for  the  Englifli  traveller.  I  hope  he  has  received  the  turnip-feed  1  fent  him. 
Dine  at  Viviers,  and  pafs  the  Rhone.  After  the  wretched  inns  of  the  Vivarais,  dirt, 
fihh,  bugs,  and  ftarving,  to  arrive  at  the  hotel  de  Monfieur,  at  Montiliniart,  a  great 
and  excellent  inn,  was  fomething  like  the  arrival  in  B'rance  from  Spain :  the  contraft  is 
fli-iking ;  and  I  feemed  to  hug  myfelf,  that  I  was  again  in  a  chriftian  country,  among  the 
Milors  Ninchitreas,  and  my  Ladi  Bettis,  of  Monf.  Chabot. 23  miles. 

The  a  2d.  Having  a  letter  to  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  cebrated  naturalift,  who 
has  favoured  the  world  with  many  important  works  on  volcanoes,  ai'roftation,  and  vari- 
ous other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  I  had  the  fatisfadlion,  on  enquiring,  to  find,  that 
he  was  at  Montilimart ;  and,  waiting  on  him,  perceived  that  a  man  of  diftinguilhed 
merit  was  handfomely  lodged,  with  every  thing  about  him  that  indicated  an  eafy  for- 
tune. He  received  me  with  the  frank  politenefs  inherent  in  his  charafter;  introduced 
me,  on  the  fpot,  to  a  Monf.  I'Abbe  Berenger,  who  refided  near  his  country-feat,  and 
was,  he  faid,  an  excellent  cultivator  j  and  hkewife  to  another  gentleman,  whofe  tafle 
had  taken  the  fame  good  direftion.  In  the  evening  Monf.  Faujas  took  me  to  call  on  a 
female  friend,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fame  enquiries,  Madame  Cheinet,  whofe  hulLand 
is  a  member  of  the  National  AiTembly  ;  if  he  have  the  good  luck  to  find  at  Verfailles 
forae  other  lady  as  agreeable  as  her  he  has  left  at  Montilimart,  his  miflion  will  not  be  a 
barren  one  ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  better  employed  than  in  voting  regenerations.  This 
lady  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  for  viewing  the  environs  of  Montilimart ;  and  it  gave 
me  no  fmall  pleafure  to  find,  that  (he  was  an  excellent  farmerefs,  pradlifes  confiderably, 
and  had  the  goodnefs  to  anfwer  many  of  my  enquiries,  particularly  in  the  culture  of 
filk.     I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  naivete  of  charafter,  and  pleafing  converfation  of 

this  very  agreeable  lady,  that  a  longer  flay  here  would  have  been  delicious but  the 

plough ! 

The  23d.  By  appointment  accompanied  Monf.  Faujas  to  his  country-feat  and  farm  at 
I'Oriol,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Montilimart,  where  he  is  building  a  good  houfe.     I  was 
pleafed  to  find  his  farm  to  amount  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  fepteres  of  land  :  I  (hould 
have  liked  it  better,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  metayer.     Monf.  Faujas  pleal'es 
me  much ;  the  livelinefs,  vivacity,  phlogifton  of  his  charafter,  do  not  run  into  pertnefs, 
foppery,  or  afFeftation  ;  he  adheres  flieadily  to  a  fubjedt ;   and  fhews,  that  to  clear  up 
any  dubious  point,    by  the  attrition  of  different  ideas  in  converfation,  gives  him  pleafure; 
not  through  a  vain  fluency  of  colloquial  powers,  but  for  better  underflanding  a  fubjeft. 
Monf.  Abbe  Berenger,  and  another  gentleman,  pafled  the  next  day  at  Monf.  Faujas' : 
we  walked  to  the  Abbe's  farm.     He  is  of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleafes  me 
much  ;  cure  of  the  parifh,  and  prefident  of  the  permanent  council.     He  is  at  prefent 
warm  on  a  projed  of  re-uniting  the  proteflants  to  the  church ;  fpoke,  with  great  plea- 
fure, of  having  perfuaded  them,  on  occafion  of  the  general  thankfgiving  for  the  efta- 
blifhmcnt  of  liberty,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  fing  the  Te  Deum  in  the  catholic 
church,   in  common,  as  brethren,  which,  from  confidence  in  his  charafter,   they  did. 
He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  both  parties  giving  way  a  little,  and  foftening  or  re- 
trenching reciprocally  fomewhat  in  points  that  are  difagreeable,  they  may  be  brought 
together.      The  idea  is  fo  liberal,  that  I  queftion  it  for  the  multitude,  who  are  never 
governed  by  reafon,  but  by  trifles  and  ceremonies, — and  who  are  ufually  attached  to 
their  religion,  in  proportion  to  the  abfurdities  it  abounds  with.      1  have  not  the  leafl; 
doubt  but  the  mob  in  England  would  be  much  more  fcandalized  at  parting  with  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanafius,  than  the  whole  bench  of  bifhops,  whofe  illumination  would 
perhaps  refied  correctly  that  of  the  throne.      Monf.  I'Abbe  Berenger  has  prepared  a 

F  F  2  memoriaL 
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memorial,  which  is  ready  to  be  prefented  to  the  National  Aflembly,  propofmg  and  ex- 
plaining this  ideal  union  of  the  two  religions ;  and  he  had  the  plan  of  adding  a  claufe, 
propofmg  that  the  clergy  ihould  have  permiflion  to  marry.  He  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  for  the  intereft  of  morals,  and  much  for  that  of  the  nation,  that  the  clergy 
fhould  not  be  an  infulated  body,  but  holding  by  the  fame  interefts  ind  connexions  as 
other  people.  He  remarked,  that  the  life  of  a  cure,  and  efpecially  in  the  country,  is 
melancholy  ;  and,  knowing  my  paflion,  obferved,  that  a  man  could  never  be  fo  good  a 
farmer,  on  any  pofleffiop  he  might  have,  excluded  from  being  fucceeded  by  his  chil- 
dren. He  fhewed  me  his  memoir,  and  I  was  pleafed  to  find  that  there  is  at  prefent 
great  harmony  between  the  two  religions,  which  mufl  be  afcribed  certainly  to  fuch  good 
cures.  The  number  of  proteftants  is  very  confiderable  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
flrenuoufly  contended  for  the  infertion  of  the  claufe  refpeding  marriage ;  affured  him, 
that  at  fuch  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  memorial  the 
greateft  credit ;  and  that  they  ought  to  confider  it  as  a  demand  of  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity, violently,  injurioufly,  and  relative  to  the  nation,  impolitically  with-held.  Yefter- 
day,  in  going  with  Monf.  Faujas,  wepafled  a  congregation  of  proteftants,  alTembled, 
Druid  like,  under  five  or  fix  fpreading  oaks,  to  offer  their  thankfgiving  to  the  great 
Parent  of  their  happinefs  and  hope.  In  fuch  a  climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a  worthier  tem- 
ple, built  by  the  great  hand  they  revere,  than  one  of  brick  and  mortar  I  This  was  one 
of  the  richefh  days  I  have  enjoyed  in  France  ;  we  had  a  long  and  truly  farming  dinner ; 
drank  a  I'Anglois  fuccefs  to  the  plough  ;  and  had  fo  much  agricultural  converfation, 
that  I  wiflied  for  my  farming  friends  in  Suffolk  to  partake  of  my  fatisfaftion.  If  Monf. 
Faujas  de  Sr.  Fond  come  to  England,  as  he  gives  me  hopes,  I  fhall  introduce  him  to 
them  with  pleafure.     In  the  evening  return  to  Montilimart. 30  miles. 

The  25th.  To  Chateau  Rochemaur,  acrofs  the  Rhone.  It  is  fituated  on  a  bafaltick 
rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  every  columnal  proof  of  its  volcanic  origin.  See 
Mont.  Faujas's  Recherches.  In  the  afternoon  to  Piere  Latte,  through  a  country  fteril, 
uninterefting,  and  far  inferior  to  the  environs  of  Montilimart. 22  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Orange,  the  country  not  much  better  ;  a  range  of  mountains  to  the 
left :  fee  nothing  of  the  Rhone.  At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a  large  Roman 
building,  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  called  a  circus,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  which,  though 
a  good  deal  decayed,  manifelts,  in  its  remains,  no  ordinary  decoration,  and  a  pavement 
in  the  houfe  of  a  poor  perfon,  which  is  very  perfeftand  beautiful,  but  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Nifmes.  The  vent  de  bize  has  blown  ftrongly  for  feveral  days,  with  a  clear 
Iky,  tempering  the  heats,  which  are  fometimes  fultry  and  oppreffive  j  it  may,  for  what 
I  know,  be  wholefome  to  French  conilitutions,  but  it  is  dreadful  to  mine  ;  I  found  my- 
feU  very  indifferent,  and,  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  ill,  a  new  and  unufual  fenfalion  over 
my  whole  body :  never  dreaming  of  the  wind,  I  knew  not  what  to  attribute  it  to,  but 
my  complaint  coming  at  the  fame  time,  puts  it  out  of  doubt ;  befides,  inftinft  now, 
much  more  than  reafon,  makes  me  guard  as  much  as  I  can  againfl  it.  At  four  or  five 
in  the  morning  it  is  fo  cold  that  no  traveller  ventures  out.  It  is  more  penetratingly 
drying  than  I  had  any  conception  of ;  other  winds  ftop  the  cutaneous  perfpiration  ;  but 
this  piercing  through  the  body  leems,  by  its  fenfation,  to  dry  up  all  the  interior  humi- 
dity.  20  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Avignon. — Whether  it  were  becaufe  I  had  read  much  of  this  town  in 
the  hiflory  of  the  middle  ages,  or  becaufe  it  had  been  the  refidence  of  the  Popes,  or 
more  probably  from  the  flill  more  intercfling  memoirs  which  Petrarch  has  left  concern- 
ing it,  in  poems  that  will  hd  as  long  as  Italian  elegance  and  human  feelings  fliall  exift, 
I  know  not — but  1  approached  the  place  with  a  fort  of  intereft,  attention,  and  expeft- 

ancy, 
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ancy,  that  few  towns  have  kindled.     Laura's  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
it  IS  nothing  but  a  flone  in  the  pavement,  with  a  figure  engraven  on  it  panly  effaced, 
furrounded  by  an  infcription  in  Gothic  letters,  and  anotlicr  in  the  wail  adjoining,  with 
the  armorial  of  the  family  of  Sadc.     How  incredible  is  the  power  of  great  talents,  when 
employed  in  delineating  paffions  common  to  the  human  race  !     How  many  millions  of  , 
women,  fair  as  Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly — but  wanting  a  Petrarch  to  illus- 
trate the  puillon,  have  lived  and  died  in  oblivion  !  whilll  his  Uncs,   nst  written  to  die, 
conduiht  thoufands  under  the  impulle  of  feelings,  which  genius  only  can  excite,  to  min- 
gle in  idea  their  melancholy  fighs  with  thofe  of  the  poet  who  confecratod  tlicfe  remains 
to  immortality  !  There  is  a  monument  of  the  brave  Crillon  in  the  fame  church  ;  and  I 
faw  other  churches  and  pictures— but  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  predominant  at  Avignon. 
<9  miles. 
The  28th.  Wait  upon  Pere  Brouillony,  provincial  vifitor,  who,  with  great  politenefs, 
procured  me  the  information  I  wifhed,  by  introducing  me  to  fome  gentlemen  converfant 
in  agriculture.      From  the  rock  of  the  legate's  palace,  there  is  one  of  the  fined  views 
of  the  windings  of  the  Rhone  that  is  to  be  feen:    it  forms  two  confiderable  iflands, 
which,  with  the  reft  of  the  plain,  richly  watered,  cultivated,  and  covered  with  mulber- 
ries, olives,  and  fruit-trees,  hath  an  interefting  boundary  in  the  mountains  of  Provence, 
Dauphine  and  Languedoc. — The  circular  road  fine.     I  was  ftruck  with  the  refemblance 
between  the  women  here  and  in  England.      It  did  not  at  once  occur  in  what  it  con-   - 
fifted;    but  it  is  their  caps ;    they  drefs  their  heads  quite  different  from  the  French 
women.     A  better  particularity,  is  there  being  no  wooden  fhoes  here,  nor,  as  I  have 
feen,  in  Provence  *.     I  have  often  complained  of  the  ftupid  ignorance  I  met  with  at 
tables  d'hotes.     Here,  if  pofTible,  it  has  been  worfe  than  common.     The  politenefs  of 
the  French  is  proverbial,  but  it  never  could  arife  from  the  manners  of  the  claffes   that 
frequent  thefe  tables.     Not  one  time  in  forty  will  a  foreigner,  as  fuch,  receive  the  leaft 
mark  of  attention.     The  only  poHtical  idea  here  is,  that  if  the  Englifli  fhould  attack 
France,  they  have  a  million  of  men  in  arms  to  receive  them  ;  and  their  ignorance  feems 
to  know  no  diflinftion  between  men  in  arms  in  their  towns  and  villages,  or  in  aftion 
without  the  kingdom.     They  conceive,  as  Sterne  obferves,  much  better  than  they  com- 
bine :  I  put  fome  queftions  to  them,  but  in  vain  :  I  afked,  if  the  union  of  a  rufty  fire- 
lock and  a  Burgeois  made  a  foldier.? — I  afked  them  in  which  of  their  wars  they  had 
wanted  men  ?  1  demanded,  whether  they  had  ever  felt  any  other  want  than  that  of  mo- 
ney ?  and  whether  the  converfion  of  a  million  of  men  into   the  bearers  of  mufquets 
would  make  money  more  plentiful  ?    I  afked  if  perfonal  fervice  were  not  a  tax  ?  And 
whether  paying  the  tax  of  the  fervice  of  a  million  of  men  increafed  their  faculties  of 
paying  other  and  more  ufeful  taxes .?  I  begged  them  to  inform  me,  if  the  regeneration 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  a  million  of  mob,  had  rendered 
induftry  more  produftive,  internal  peace  more  fecure,  confidence  more   enlarged,   or 
credit  more  ftable?  And  laftly,  I  affured  them,  that  fhould  the  Englifh  attack  them  at 
prefent,  they  would  probably  make  the  vs^eakeft  figure  they  had  done  from  the  founda- 
tion of  their  monarchy  :  but,  gentlemen,  the  EngUfh,  in  fpite  of  the  example  you  fet 
them  in  the  American  war,  will  difdain  fuch  a  conduft  ;  they  regret  the  conftitution  you 
are  forming,  becaufe  they  think  it  a  bad  one  —but  whatever  you  may  eftablifh,  you  will 
have  no  interruption,  but  many  good  wifhes  from  your  neighbour.     It  was  all  in  vain  j 

*  We  were,  like  you,  flruck  with  the  refemblance  of  the  women  at  Avignon  to  thofe  of  England,  but 
not  for  the  reafon  you  give;  it  appeared  to  us  to  originate  from  their  complexions  being  naturally  lo  much 
better  than  that  of  the  other  French  women,  more  than  their  head-drefs,  which  differs  as  much  from'  ours 
as  it  does  from  the  French.     "  Note  by  a  female  friend." 

they 
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they  were  well  perfuaded  their  government  was  the  beft  in  the  world  ;  that  it  was  a 
monarchy,  and  no  republic,  for  which  I  contended  :  and  that  the  Englilh  thought  fo 
too,  becaufe  they  would  unqueftionably  aboliih  their  houle  oi  lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  accurate  idea  I  left  them. — In  the  evening  to  Lille,  a  town  which  has  loft  its  name 
in  the  world,  in  the  more  fplendid  fame  of  Vauclufe.  There  can  hardly  be  met  with  a 
richer,  or  better  cultivated  traft  of  fixteen  miles  ;  the  irrigation  is  fuperb.  Lille  is  moil 
agreeably  fituated.  On  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found  fine  plantations  of  elms,  with 
delicious  flreams,  bubbling  over  pebbles  on  either  fide ;  well  drefled  people  were  en- 
joying the  evening  at  a  fpot,  which  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a  mountainous  village. 
It  was  a  fort  of  fairy  fcene  to  me.  Now,  thought  I,  how  deleft  able  to  leave  all  this  fine 
wood  and  water,  and  enter  a  nafty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot,  (linking  town,  one  of  the 
contrails  molt  oftenfive  to  my  feelings  .?  What  an  agreeable  furprife,  to  find  the  inn 
xvithout  the  town,  in  the  midfl  of  the  fcenery  I  had  admired  L  and  more  fo,  as  it  was 
cheap,  and  the  accommodations  good.  I  walked  on  the  banks  of  this  clafiic  ftream  for 
an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the  waters,  that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  po- 
etry :  retired  to  fup  on  the  moft  exquifite  trout  and  craw  fifli  in  the  world.  To-morrow 
to  the  famed  origin. 16  miles. 

The  29th.  I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille  ;  beautiful  roads,  well  planted, 
furround  and  pafs  off"  in  different  diretllons,  as  if  from  a  capital  town,  umbrageous 
enough  to  form  promenades  againfl;  a  hot  fun,  and  the  river  is  divided  into  fo  many 
ftreams,  and  conduced  with  fo  much  attention,  that  it  has  a  delicious  effeft,  efpecially 
to  an  eye  that  recognifes  all  the  fertility  of  irrigation.  To  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe, 
which  is  juffly  faid  to  be  as  celebrated  almoft  as  that  of  Helicon.  CrolTmg  a  plain, 
which  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  one's  idea  of  Tempe  ;  the  mountain  prefents  an  almoft  per- 
pendicular rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  immenfe  and  very  fine  cavern,  half  filled  with 
a  pool  of  ftagnant,  but  clear  water  ;  this  is  the  famous  fountain  ;  at  other  feafons  it  fills 
the  whole  cavern,  and  boils  over  in  a  vaft  ftream  among  rocks  ;  its  bed  now  marked 
by  vegetation.  At  prefent  the  water  gulhes  out  two  hundred  yards  lower  down,  from 
beneath  maflcs  of  rock,  and  in  a  very  fmall  diftance  forms  a  confiderable  river,  which 
almoft  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills  and  irrigation.  On  the  fummit 
of  a  rock  above  the  village,  but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a  ruin,  called,  by  the  poor 
people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch — who  tell  you  it  was  inhabited  by  Monf.  Petrarch 
and  Madame  Laura.  The  fcene  is  fublime ;  but  what  renders  it  truly  interefting  to 
our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great  talents  have  given  it.  The  power  of  rocks, 
and  water,  and  mountains,  even  in  their  boldeft  features,  to  arreft  attention,  and  fill  the 
bofom  with  fenfations  that  banilh  the  infipid  feelings  of  common  life — holds  not  of  ina- 
nimate nature.  To  give  energy  to  fuch  fenfations,  it  muft  receive  animation  frcfm  the 
creative  touch  of  a  vivid  fancy  :  defcribcd  by  the  poet,  or  connected  with  the  refidence, 
adions,  purfuits,  or  paflions  of  great  geniules  ;  it  lives,  as  it  were,  perfonified  by  ta- 
lents, and  commands  the  intereft  that  breathes  around  whatever  is  confecratedby  fame. 
To  Orgon.  Quit  the  Pope's  territory,  by  crofhng  the  Durance  ;  there  view  the  ikele- 
ton  of  the  navigation  of  Boifgelin,  the  work  of  the  arclibilhop  of  Aix,  a  noble  projeft, 
and,  where  finiftied,  perfcdiy  well  executed  ;  a  hill  is  pierced  by  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  a  work  that  rivals  thegreateft  fimilar  exertions.  It  has,  however,  ftood  ftillmany 
years  for  want  of  money.  The  vent  de  bize  gone,  and  the  heat  increafed,  the  wind 
now  S.  W.,  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  proves  how  pernicious  that  wind  is, 
€ven  in  Auguft. 20  miles. 

The  30th.  1  forgot  to  obferve  that,  for  a  few  days  paft,  Ihave  been  peftered  with  all 
the  mob  of  tlie  country  fliooting :  one  would  think  that  every  rully  gun  in  Provence  is 

at 
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at  work,  kifling  all  forts  of  birds  ;  the  ftot  has  fallen  five  or  fix  times  in  my  chaifc  and 
about  my  ears.  The  National  AlTembly  have  declared  that  every  man  has  a  rij^ht  to 
kill  game  on  his  own  land  ;  and  advancing  this  maxim  fo  abiurd  as  a  declaration,  thouf^h 
fo  wife  as  a  law,  without  any  ftatute  or  provlfion  to  fecure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the 
poffeflbr  of  the  foil,  according  to  the  ti;nor  of  the  vote,  have,  as  I  am  every  where  in- 
formed, filled  all  the  fields  of  France,  with  fportfmen  to  a  great  detriment.  The  fame 
eft"e61:s  have  flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c. 
In  the  declarations,  conditions  and  compcnfations  are  talked  of;  but  an  unruly,  ungo- 
vernable multitude  feize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and  laugh  at  the  obligations  or  re- 
compenfe.  Out  by  day  break  for  Salon,  in  order  to  view  the  Crau,  one  of  the  moft 
fingular  diftritls  in  France  lor  its  foil,  or  rather  want  of  foil;  being  apparently  a  region  of 
fea  flints,  yet  feeding  great  herds  of  fheep  :  view,  the  improvement  of  iVlonfieur  Paf- 
-quali,  who  is  doing  great  things,  but  roughly  :  I  wiflied  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him, 

but  unfortunately  he  wasabfent  from  Salon.    At  night  to  St.  Canta. 46  miles. 

The  31  ft.  To  Aix.  Many  houfes  without,  glafs  windows.  The  women  with  men'g 
hats,  and  no  wooden  fiioes.  A  t  Aix  waited  on  Monf.  Gibelin,  celebrated  for  his  tranf- 
lations  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Prieflley,  and  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions.  He  received  '■ 
me  with  that  eafy  and  agreeable  politenefs  natural  to  his  character.  He  took  every  me- 
thod in  his  power  to  procure  me  the  information  I  wanted,  and  engaged  to  go  with  me 
the  next  day  to  Tour  D''Aigues  to  wait  on  the  baron  of  that  name,  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters;  and  whofe  elTays,  in  the  Trimeftres  of 
the  Paris  Society  of  Agriculture,  are  among  the  moft  valuable  on  rural  ceconomics  in 

that  work. 12  miles. 

September  ift.  Tom'd'xVigues  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Aix,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Durance,  which  we  eroded  at  a  ferry.     The  country  about  the  chateau  is  bold  and  hilhv 
and  fwells  in  four  or  five  miles  into  rocky  mountains.     The  prefident  received  rae  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  vifilh  a  fimplicity  of  manners  that  gives  a  dignity  to  his  charader, 
void  of  aftedation  ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agriculture  and  planting.     The  afternoon  was 
pafTed  in  viewing  his  home-farm,  and  his  noble  woods,  which  are  uncommon  in  this 
naked  province.     The  chateau  of  Tour  d'Aigues,   before  much  of  it  was  accidentally 
confumed  by  fire,  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  France  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  a  melancholy  fpeflacle  is  left.     The  baron  is  an  enormous  fufferer  by  the  revolu- 
tion ;  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  belonged  in  abfolute  right  to  his  anceftors,  was 
formerly  granted  for  quit-rents,  cens,  and  other  feudal  payments,  fo  that  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  lands  retained  and  thofe  thus  granted  by  his  family.     The  lofs 
of  the  droits  honorifiques  is  much  more  than  has  been  apparent,  as  it  is  an  utter  lofs  of 
all  influence  ;  it  was  natural  to  look  for  fome  plain  and  fnnple  mode  of  compenfation  ;, 
but  the  declaration  of  the  National  Affembly  allows  none  ;  and  it  is  feelingly  known  ia 
this  chateau,  that  the  folid  payments  which  the  Ailembly  have  declared  to  be  rachetable 
are  every  hour  falling  to  nothing,  without  a  fliadovv  of  recompenfe.     The  people  are  in 
arms,  and  at  this  moment  very  unquiet.     The  fituation  of  the  nobility  in   this  country 
is  pitiable  ;  they  are  under  apprehenfions  that  nothing  will  be  left  them,  biit  fimply  fuch 
houfes  as  the  mob  allows  to  Hand  unburnt  ;    that  the  metayers  will  retain  their  farms 
without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of  the  produce  ;  and  thst,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  refufal, 
there  is  actually  neither  law  nor  authority  in  the  country  to  prevent  it.     Here  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  houfe,  a  large  and  an  agreeable  fociety,  and  cheerful  to  a  miracle,  confi- 
dering  the  times,  and  what  fuch  a  great  baron  is  lofing,  who  has  inherited  from  his  an- 
ceflors,  immenfe  pofleffions,  now  frittering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.     This  chateau, 
fplendid  even  in  ruins,  the  venerable  woods-  park,  and  all  the  eafigns  of  family  and 
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command,  with  the  fortune,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  owners  at  the  mercy  of  an  armed 
rabble.  What  a  fpeftacle  !  The  baron  has  a  very  fine  and  well  tilled  library,  and 
one  part  of  it  totally  with  books  and  tra£ts  on  agriculture,  in  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope.    His  colle<3;ion  of  thefe  is  nearly  as  numerous  as  my  own. 20  miles. 

The  2d.  Monf.  Le  Prefident  dedicated  this  day  for  an  excurfion  to  his  mountain- 
farm,  five  miles  off,  where  he  has  a  great  range,  and  oneof  the  fineft:  lakesinPi-ovence, 
two  thoufand  toifes  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Direftly  from  it  rifes  a  fine  mountain, 
confifting  of  a  mafs  of  fliell  agglutinated  into  ftone  ;  it  is  a  -pity  .this  hill  is  not  planted, 
as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  accompaniment  of  wood.  Carp  rife  to  251b.  and  eels 
to  I2lb.  (Note,  there  are  carp  in  the  lake  Bourgeat,  in  Savoy,  of  6olb.)  A  neigh- 
bounng  gentlen^an,  Monf.  Jouvent,  well  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try, accompanied  us,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  at  the  caftle.  I  had  much  valuable 
information  from  the  Baron  deTour  d'Aigues,  this  gentleman,  and  from  Monf.  I'Abbc 

(Je -,  1  forget  his  name.     In  th:  evening  I  had  fome  converfation  on  houfe-keep- 

ing  with  one  of  the  ladies,  and  found,  among  other  articles,  that  the  wages  of  a  gardener 
are  300  livres(i3l.  i2S.  6d.);  a  common  manfervant,  150  livres  (7!.);  a  Bourgeois 
cook,  75   to  GO  Uvres  (90  livres  are  3I.  18s.  gd.J;  a  houfe-maiJ,   60   to  70   livres 
(3I,  IS.  3d.)     Rent  of  a  good  houfe  for  a  Bourgeois  700  or  8oo  livres  (35I.) 
10  miles. 

The  3d.  Took  my  leave  of  Monf.  Tour  d'Aigues'  hofpitable  chateau,  and  returned 
with  Monf.  Gibelin  to  Aix. 2c  miles. 

The  4th.  The  country  to  Marfeilles  is  all  mountainous,  but  much  cultivated  with 
vines  and  olives ;  it  is,  however,  naked  and  uninterefting  ;  and  much  of  the  road  is 
left  in  a  fcandalous  condition  for  one  of  the  greateft  in  France,  not  wide  enough,  at 
places,   for   two  carnages   to  pafs  with  convenience.     What  a  deceiving  painter  is  the 

imagination! 1  had  read  I  know  not  what  lying  exaggerations  of  the  baftides  about 

Marfeilles  being  counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thoufands,  with  anecdotes  of  Louis 
XIV.  adding  one  to  the  number  by  a  citadel.  I  have  feen  other  towns  in  France,  where 
they  are  more  numerous:  and  the  environs  of  Montpellier,  without  external  commerce 
are  as  highly  decorated  as  thofe  of  Marfeilles  ;  yet  Montpellier  is  not  fmgular.  The 
view  of  Marfeilles,  in  the  approach,  is  not  ftriking.  It  is  well  built  in  the  new  quarter, 
but,  like  all  others,  in  the  old,  clofe,  ill  builr,  and  dirty  ;  the  p.^pulation,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  throng  in  the  ilreets,  is  very  gr^at  ;  I  have  met  with  none  that  exceeds 
it  in  this  refpeft.  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  new,  but  not  ftriking ; 
and  not  in  any  refped  to  be  nameJ.  with  that  of  Bourdeaux,  or  even  Nantes;  nor  is 
the  general  magnificence  of  the  town  at  all  equal  to  Bourdeaux  ;  the  new  buildings  are 
neither  fo  extenfive,  nor  fo  good — the  number  of  fhips  in  the  port  not  to  be  compared, 
and  the  port  itfelf  is  a  horfe-pond,  compared  with  the  Garonne. 20  miles. 

The  5th.  Marfeilles  is  abfolutely  exempt  from  the  reproaches  I  have  fo  often  caft  on 
others  for  want  of  newfpaptrs.  1  breakfafted  at  the  Cafe  d'Acajon  amidft  many.  De- 
liver my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  c<immcrce ;  but  I  am  difappointed 
of  one  I  expcftcd  for  Monf.  I  Abbe  Raynal,  the  celebrated  author.  At  the  table  d'hote, 
the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  both  here  and  at  Aix,  a  topic  of  convtrfation  ;  I  cxpeSed  to 
have  found  h:m  m  ire  popular,  from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  his  favour  in  Pro- 
vence and  at  Marfeilles  ;  they  confider  him  merely  as  a  politician  of  great  abilities, 
whofe  principles  are  favourable  to  theirs ;  as  to  his  private  charafter,  they  think  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  and  aflert,  that  they  had  much  rather  truil  to  a  rogue  of 
abilities,  than  put  any  c  mfidencc  in  an  honeft  man  of  no  talents;  not,  however,  mean- 
ing to  affert,  that  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  deferved  any  fuch  appellation.     They  fay  he  has 
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an  eilate  in  Provence.  I  obfervcd,  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  had  property:  for  in 
fuch  revolutions,  it  was  a  neceflary  hold  on  a  man,  that  he  will  not  drive  every  thing 
to  confufion,  in  order  to  poffcfs  a  confequence  ard  importance  which  cannot  attend 
him  in  peaceable  and  quiet  times.  But  to  be  at  Marfeilles  witnout  feeing  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  one  of  the  undoubted  precurfors  of  the  prcfent  revolution  in  France,  would  be 
mortifying.  Having  no  time  to  wait  longer  for  letters,  I  took  the  refolution  to  intro- 
duce myfelf.  He  was  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Monf.  Bertrand.  I  told  the  Abbe  my 
fituation  :  and  with  that  eafe  and  politenefs  which  flows  from  a  man's  knowledge  of 
the  world,  he  replied,  that  he  was  always  happy  to  be  of  ufe  to  any  gentleman  of  my 
nation  ;  and,  turning  to  his  friend,  faid,  here  alfo  is  one.  Sir,  who  loves  the  Englifii, 
and  underftands  their  language.  In  converfing  on  agriculture,  which  I  had  mentioned 
as  the  objeft  of  my  journey,  they  both  expreiled  their  furprife  to  find,  by  accounts 
apparently  authentic,  that  we  imported  great  quantities  of  wheat,  inftead  of  exporting 
as  we  formerly  did  ;  and  defired  to  know,  if  this  were  really  the  cafe,  to  what  it  was 
to  be  afcribed  :  and  recurring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  Mercure  de  France  for  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  export  and  import  of  corn,  they  read  it  as  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Young.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  faying,  that  I  was  the  perfon,  and  it  proved 
a  lucky  introdudion ;  for  it  was  not  poffible  to  be  received  with  more  politenefs,  or 
with  more  offers  of  fervice  and  afliftance.  I  explained,  that  the  change  had  taken 
place  in  confequence  of  a  vaft  increafe  of  population,  a  caufe  ftill  increafing  more  ra- 
pidly than  ever. — We  had  an  interefting  converfation  on  the  agriculture  of  France, 
and  on  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  which  they  both  think  going  on  badly ;  arc 
convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  an  upper  houfe  in  the  legiflature,  and  dread  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  democratical  government,  which  they  deem  a  fpecies  of  re- 
public, ridiculous  for  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  I  faid  that  I  had  often  re-« 
flefted  with  amazement,  that  Monfieur  Necker  did  not  affemble  the  flates  in  fuch 
a  form,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  would  have  naturally  led  to  adopt  the 
conflitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults  which  time  has  difcovered  in  it. 
On  which  Monf.  Bertrand  gave  me  a  pamphlet  he  had  publiflied,  addreffed  to  his 
friend  Abbe  Raynal,  propofing  feveral  circumftances  in  the  Englifli  conftitution  to  be 
adopted  in  that  of  Fi-ance.  Monf.  I'Abbe  Raynal  remarked,  that  the  American  revo- 
lution had  brought  the  French  one  in  its  train  :  I  obferved,  that  if  the  refult  in  France 
fliould  be  liberty,  that  revolution  had  proved  a  blefling  to  the  world,  but  much  more 
fo  to  England  than  to  America.  This  they  both  thought  fuch  a  paradox,  that  I  explain- 
ed it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed  the  profperity  which  England  had  enjoyed  fmce  the 
peace,  not  only  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  fimilar  period,  but  alfo  that  of  any 
other  country,  in  any  period  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  the  European  monarchies  :  a 
fa£t  that  was  fupported  by  the  increafe  of  population,  of  confumption,  of  induftr)'', 
of  navigation,  fhipping,  and  failors  :  by  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, manufadtures,  and  commerce ;  and  in  a  peculiar  mafs  and  aggregate,  flowing 
from  the  whole,  the  rifmg  eafe  and  felicity  of  the  people.  I  mentioned  the  authentic 
documents  and  public  regiflers  which  fupported  fuch  a  reprefentation ;  and  I  found, 
that  Abbe  Raynal,  who  attended  clofely  to  what  I  faid,  had  not  feen  or  heard  of 
thefe  circuraflances,  in  which  he  is  not  fmgular,  for  I  have  not  met  with  a  fingle  per- 
fon in  France  acquainted  with  them  ;  yet  they  unqueftionably  form  one  of  the 
mofl  remarkable  and  fmgular  experiments  in  the  fcience  of  politics  that  the  world  has 
feen  ;  for  a  people  to  lofe  an  empire — tiiirteen  provinces,  and  to  gain,  by  that  lofs,  an 
increafe  of  wealth,  felicity,  and  power !  When  will  the  obvious  conclufions,  to  be 
drawn  from  that  prodigious  event,  be  adopted  ?  that  all  tranfmarine,  or  diftant  domi- 
voL.  IV.  G  G  nions. 
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r.ions,  are  fources  of  weaknefs  :  and  that  to  renounce  thcni  would  be  wifdom.  Ap- 
ply this  in  France  to  St.  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Pern,  or  in  England  to  Bengal,  and 
mark  the  ideas  and  the  replies  that  are  excited.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  the 
fadl.  I  complimented  him  on  his  generous  gift  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Paris, 
of  1 200  livres  for  a  premium  ^  he  laid  they  had  thanked  him,  not  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  fecretary  figning  alone,  but  had  every  one  prefent  figned  it.  He  faid,  that  he 
Ihould  do  the  fame  by  the  academies  of  fciences  and  belles  le'.tres  ;  and  he  has  given  the 
iiime  fum  to  the  academies  at  Marfeilles,  for  a  premium  relative  to  their  commerce. 
He  faid  alfo,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  he  fliould  execute  when  he  has  faved  money 
enough,  which  is  to  expend,  by  means  of  thefociety  of  agriculture,  1200  livres  a  year 
in  purchafing  models  of  all  the  ufeful  implements  of  hufbandry  to  be  found  in  other 
countries,  elpecially  in  England,  and  to  fpread  theni  over  France.  The  idea  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  merits  great  praife  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  the  efieft  would 
anfwer  the  expence.  Give  the  tool  itfelf  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not  know  how  to 
ufe  it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like  it  ;  a  model  he  will  flill  lefs  take  trouble  to 
copy.  Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lands,  with  enthufiafm  and  paffion 
for  the  art,  would  apply  and  ufe  thofe  models ;  but  I  fear  that  none  fuch  are  to  be 
found  in  France.  The  fpirit  and  purfuits  of  gentlemen  muft  be  changed  from  their 
prefent  frivolous  turns,  before  any  fuch  thing  could  be  eft'efted.  He  approved  of  my 
recommending  turnips  and  potatoes ;  but  faid,  that  good  forts  were  wanted ;  and  men- 
tioned a  trial  he  had  made  himfelf,  a  comparifon  of  the  Englifh  and  Proven9al  pota- 
toes in  making  bread,  and  the  Englifh  produced  one-third  more  flour  than  the  French. 
—-Among  other  caufes  of  bad  hufbandry  in  France,  he  named  the  illegality  of  ufury  ; 
at  prefent  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  inflead  cf  lending  it  for  im- 
provement. Thefe  fentimentsof  a  juftly  celebrated  writer  do  him  honour  ;  and  it  was 
pleafing  to  me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  objefts  which  have  almofl  monopoli- 
zed mine ;  and  yet  more  fo  to  find,  that  though  not  young,  he  is  in  good  fpirits  ;  and- 
likely  to  live  many  years  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the  proJuQions  of  a  pen  that  has 
never  been  employed  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  8th.  To  Cugos,  For  three  or  four  miles  the  road  leads  through  rows  of  baf- 
tides  and  walls  ;  it  is  made  of  powdered  white  flone,  and  without  exception,  the 
moft  dufty  I  ever  faw;  the  vines,  for  twenty  rods  on  each  fide,  were  like  a  drefled- 
head  ;  the  country  all  mountains  of  rock,  with  poor  pines. — Uninterefting  and  ugly  ;• 
the  plains,  of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and  olives.  Meet  capers  firft 
at  Cuges.  At  Aubagne,  I  dined  on  fix  diflies,  not  bad,  a  defert,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  for  245.  and  by  myfelf  too,  for  there  was  no  table  d'hote.  What  Monf.  Du- 
tcns  could  mean  by  calling  the  poft  houfe  at  Cuges  a  good  auberge,  is  inexplicable  j 
it  is  a  miferable  hole,  in  which  I  have  one  of  the  befl  rooms,  without  glafs  to  the  win- 
dows.  21  miles. 

The  9th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  interefling  j  the  moiintains  are  bolder ; 
the  fea  adds  to  the  view  ;  and  there  is  one  pafTage  among  the  rocks,  where  are  fub- 
lime  features-  Nine-tenths  are  wafle  mountain,  and  a  wretched  country  of  pines,  box, 
and  miferable  aromalics,  in  fpite  of  the  climate'.  Near  Toulon,  efpecially  at  Olioules, 
there  are  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fruit  as  large  as  nonpareils  ;  they  have  a 
few  oranges  alio.  The  bafon  of  I'oulon  with  ranges  of  three  deckers,  and  other  large 
men  of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  bufiiicfs,  are  fine.  The  town  has  nothing  tiiat  de- 
fervesdefcription  ;  the  great  and  only  thing  that  is  worth  feeing,  the  dock-yard,  1  could 
not  fee,  yet  I  had  letters  ;  but  the  regulation  forbidding  it,  as  at  Breft,  all  applications 

were  vain. 25  miles.  7 
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The  loth.  Lady  Craven  has  fcnt  me  upon  a  wild  cliafe  to  Ilycres — one  would 
think  this  country,  from  her's  and  many  other  defcription?,  was  all  a  garden  ;  but  it 
has  been  praifcd  much  beyond  its  merit.  The  vale  is  every  where  richly  cultivated, 
and  planted  with  olives  and  vines,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  niulberries,  figs,  and 
other  fruit  ti-ccs.  The  hills  are  either  rocks,  or  fpread  with  a  poor  vegetation  of 
evergreens,  pines,  lentifcus,  &c.  The  vale,  though  fcattered  with  white  baftides 
which  animate  the  fcene,  yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature,  which  always 
oflcnds  the  eye  where  olives  and  Iruits  form  the  principal  cloathing.  ]',very  view  is 
meagre,  on  comparifon  with  the  rich  foliage  of  our  northern  forelts.  The  only  fin- 
gular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  ;  they  here  thz-Ive  in  the  open  air,  are 
of  a  great  fize,  and  render  every  garden  interefling  to  thofe  who  travel  to  the  fouth  ; 
but  la(t  winter's  froft  has  fhorn  them  of  their  glory.  They  are  all  fo  nearly  deftroyed 
as  to  be  cut  almoft  to  the  root,  or  to  the  trunk,  but  are  in  general  fliooting  again.  I 
conjedure  that  thefe  trees,  even  when  in  health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be 
feparately  taken,  add  but  little  to  the  general  elfeft  of  a  view.  They  are  all  in  gardens, 
mixed  with  walls  and  houfes,  and  confcqucntly  lofe  much  beauty  as  the  part  of  a 
landfcape.  Lady  Craven's  tour  lent  me  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  confolation, 
and  to  the  hills  leading  to  Monf.  Glapiere  de  St.  Tropes  ;  and  I  afked  for  father  Lau- 
rent, who  was,  however,  very  little  fenfible  of  the  honour  fhe  had  done  him.  The 
views  from  the  hills  on  both  fides  of  the  town  are  moderate.  The  iflands  Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle,  and  Levant,  (the  neareft  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway  and  falt- 
marfh,  which  they  call  a  pond,)  the  hills,  mounts,  rocks,  all  are  naked.  The  pines 
that  fpread  on  fome  of  them  have  not  a  much  better  effect  than  gorfe.  The  verdure 
of  the  vale  is  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  ohves.  There  is  a  fine  outline  to  the  views  ;  but 
for  a  climate,  where  vegetation  is  the  chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre  ;  and  docs 
not  refrefli  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  thick  fliade  againfl  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
fun.  I  can  hear  of  no  cotton  in  Provence,  which  has  been  reported  in  feveral  books;  but 
the  date  and  piftachio  fucceed  :  the  myrtle  is  indigenous  every  where,  and  the  jafminum, 
commune,  and  fruticans.  In  I'lfle  de  Levant  is  the  genifta  candefcens,  and  the  teu- 
crium  herba  poma.  Returning  from  my  ride  to  the  hotel  de  Necker,  the  landlord 
worried  me  with  a  liil  of  Englilh  that  pafs  the  winter  at  Hyeres  ;  there  are  m.any  houfes 
built  for  letting,  from  two  to  fix  louis  a  month,  including  all  the  furniture,  linen,  ne- 
ceflary  plate,  &;c.  Moll  of  thefe  houfes  command  the  profpeft  of  the  vale  and  the 
fea ;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  the  vent  de  bize,  I  fliould  fuppofe  it  muft  be  a  fine  winter 
climate.  In  December,  January,  and  February  perhaps  it  may  not  incommode  them, 
but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April?  There  is  a  table  d'hote,  very  well  ferved,  at  the 
hotel  de  Necker  in  winter,  at  4  livres  a-head  each  meal.  View  the  King's  garden  here, 
which  may  be  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  nobly  produftive  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate, 
its  crop  of  oranges  only  laft  year  was  21,000  livres  (9  1  81.  15s.)  Oranges  at  Hyeres 
have  produced  as  hr  as  two  louis  each  tree.  Dine  with  Monf.  de  St.  Cefaire,  who 
has  a  pretty  new  built  houfe,  a  noble  garden  walled  in,  and  an  eflate  around  it,  which 
he  would  fell  or  let.  He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me,  with  Dr.  Battaile,  much  ufe- 
ful  information  concerning  the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.  In  the  even- 
ing return  to  Toulon. 34  miles. 

Theiith.  The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy  occupied  fome  attention.  I 
had  been  often  informed,  and  by  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy,  that  I  niuft 
not  think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horfe  chaife.  To  watch  my  horfe  being  fed 
W'ould,  they  affured  me,  take  up  abundantly  too  much  time,  and  if  it  were  omitted, 
with  rofpeft  to    ^tay,  as  well  as  oats,  both  would  be  equally  flolen.     There  are  alfo 
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parts  of  Italy  where  travelling  alone,  as  I  did,  would  be  very  unfafe,  from  the  number 
of  robbers  that  infefl  the  roads.  Perfuaded  by  the  opinions  of  perfons,  who  I  fup- 
pofe  muft  know  much  better  than  myfelf,  I  had  determined  to  fell  my  mare  and  chaife, 
and  travel  in  Italy  by  the  veturini,  who  are  to  be  had  it  feems  every  where,  and  at 
a  cheap  rate.  At  Aix  they  oifered  me  for  both  20  louis  ;  at  Marfeilles,  eighteen  :  fo 
the  further  I  went  I  expected  the  price  would  fmk  ;  but  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  aubergiftes,  and  the  gar9ons  d'ecuries,  who  expected  every  where  to  make  a  pro- 
perty of  me,  I  had  it  drawn  into  the  ftreet  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written  a  ven- 
dre,  and  the  price  25  louis:  they  had  cofl  me  at  Paris  32.  My  plan  fucceeded, 
and  I  fold  them  for  22  ;  they  had  brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet 
were  a  cheap  bargain  to  an  officer  who  was  the  purchafer.  I  had  next  to  confider  the 
method  to  get  to  Nice ;  and  will  it  be  believed,  that  from  Marfeilles  with  a  hundred 
thoufand  fouis,  and  Toulon  with  thirty  thoufand,  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Antibes, 
Nice,  and  Italy,  there  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voiture  ?  A  gentleman  at  the  table 
d'hote  affured  me,  they  afked  him  3  louis  for  a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,  and  to  wait 
till  fome  other  perfon  would  give  three  more  for  another  feat.  To  a  perfon  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  infinity  of  machines  that  fly  about  England,  in  all  direcflions,  this  mufl: 
appear  hardly  credible.  Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
connexion  and  communication  with  each  other  that  much  inferior  places  enjoy  with 
us  :  a  fure  proof  of  their  deficiency  in  confumption,  aftivity,  and  animation.  A  gen- 
tleman who  knew  every  part  of  Provence  well,  and  had  been  from  Nice  to  Toulon, 
by  fea,  advifed  me  to  take  the  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon,  that  I 
might  at  leaft  pafs  the  ifles  of  Hyeres  ;  I  told  him  I  had  been  at  Hyeres,  and  feen  the 
coaft.  I  had  feen  nothing,  he  faid,  if  I  had  not  feen  them,  and  the  coaft  from  the  fea, 
■which  was  the  fined  objefl:  in  all  Provence  ;  that  it  would  be  but  one  day  at  fea,  as  I 
might  land  at  Cavalero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejus ;  and  that  I  fhould  lofe  nothing, 
as  the  common  rout  was  the  fame  as  what  I  had  feen,  mountains,  vines,  and  olives. 
His  opinion  prevailed,  and  I  fpoke  to  the  Captain  of  the  barque  for  my  paffage  to  Ca- 
valero. 

The  1 2th.  At  fix  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque.  Captain  Jaffoirs,  of  An- 
tibes ;  the  weather  was  delicious  ;  and  the  paffage  out  of  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and 
Its  great  bafon,  beautiful  and  interefting.  Apparently  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  a 
harbour  more  completely  fecure  and  land-locked.  The  inner  one,  contiguous  to  the 
quay,  is  large,  and  feems  formed  by  art ;  a  range  of  mole,  which  it  is  built  on,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  the  great  bafon.  Only  one  Ihip  can  enter  at  a  time,  but  it  could  con- 
tain a  fleet.  There  are  now  lying,  moored  in  two  ranges,  one  fhip,  the  Commerce 
of  Marfeilles,  of  130  guns,  the  fined  fhip  in  the  French  Navy,  and  feventeen  others 
of  90  guns  each,  with  feveral  fmaller  :  in  the  great  bafon,  which  is  two  or  three  miles 
acrofs,  you  feem  abfolutely  inciofed  by  high  lands,  and  it  is  only  on  the  moment  of 
quitting  it,  that  you  can  guefs  where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  are  connefted  with 
the  fea.  The  town,  the  lliipping,  the  high  mountain,  which  rifes  immediately  above 
it,  the  hills,  covered  with  plantations,  and  fpread  every  where  with  baftides,  unite  to 
form  a  firiking  coup  d'oeil.  But  as  to  the  iflcs  of  Hyeres  and  the  fine  views  of  the 
coaft,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  my  informant  could  have  no  eyes,  or  was  abfolutely 
without  tafte  :  they  arc,  as  well  as  all  the  coad,  miferably  barren  rocks  and  hills,  with 
pines  only  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation.  If  it  were  not  for  a  few  folitary  houfes,  with 
here  and  there  a  fquare  patch  of  cultivation  to  change  the  colour  of  the  mountains,  I 
fhould  have  imagined  that  this  coad  mud  have  borne  a  near  rcfemble  to  thofe  of  New 
Zealand,  or  New  Holland  — dark,  gloomy,  and  filent ;— a  favagc  fombre  air  fpread 
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over  the  whole.  The  pines,  and  ever-green  fhrubs,  that  cover  the  grcatefl  part,  cover 
it  with  more  gloom  than  vtrdure.  Landed  at  night  at  Cavaicro,  which  I  expefted  to 
have  found  a  little  town  ;  but  it  confifts  of  three  houfes  only,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  not  to  be  imagined  They  fpread  a  mattrafs  on  a  Hone  floor  for  me,  for  bed  they 
had  none  ;  after  ftarving  all  day,  they  had  nothing  but  (tale  eggs,  bad  bread,  and  worfe 
wine ;  and  as  to  the  mules  which  were  to  take  me  to  Frejus,  there  was  neither  horfe, 
afs,  nor  mule  in  the  place,  and  but  four  oxen  for  ploughing  the  ground,  I  was  thus  in 
a  pretty  fituation,  and  muft  have  gone  on  by  lea  to  Antibes,  for  wliich  alfo  the  wind 
gave  tokens  of  being  contrary,  if  the  captain  had  not  promifed  me  two  of  his  men  to 
carry  my  baggage  to  a  village  two  leagues  off,  where  mules  were  certainly  to  be  had, 
with  which  comfort  I  betook  myfelf  to  my  mattrefs.~ 24  miles. 

The  13th.  The  captain  fent  three  failors ;  one  a  Corfican,  another  a  mongrel  Ita- 
lian, and  the  third,  a  Proven9al :  among  the  three,  there  was  not  French  enough  for 
half  an  hour's  converfation.  We  croffed  the  mountains,  and  wandered  by  crookcc? 
unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and  then  found  the  village  of  Gaflang  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  which,  however,  was  more  than  a  league  from  that  to  which  we 
intended  to  go.  Here  the  failors  refreflied  th  .mfelves,  two  with  wine,  but  the  third 
never  drank  any  thing  except  water.  I  aiked  if  he  had  equal  flrength  with  the  others 
that  drank  wine  ?  Yes,  they  replied,  as  flroiig  for  his  fize  as  any  other  man  :  I  ra- 
ther think,  that  I  fhall  not  foon  find  an  Englifh  failor  who  will  make  the  experiment. 
No  milk ;  I  breakfafted  on  grapes,  rye  bread,  and  bad  wine.  Mules  were  reported  to 
abound  at  this  village,  or  rather  that  which  we  miffed  ;  but  the  mader  of  the  only  two 
we  could  hear  of  being  abfent,  I  had  no  other  refource  than  agreeing  with  a  man  to 
take  my  baggage  on  an  afs,  and  myfelf  to  walk  a  league  further,  to  St.  Tropes,  for 
which  he  demanded  three  livres.  In  two  hours  reached  that  town,  which  is  prettily 
lituated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  inlet  of  the  fea.  From 
Cavalero  hither,  the  country  is  all  mountain,  eighteen-tvventieths  of  it  covered  with 
pines,  or  a  poor  wildeniefs  of  evergreen  flirubs,  rocky  and  miferable.  Crofs  the  in- 
let, which  is  more  than  a  league  wide;  the  ferrymen  had  been  on  board  a  king's  fhip, 
and  complained  heavily  of  their  treatment — but  faid  that  now  they  were  free  men,  they 
fhould  be  well  treated  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  they  ffiould  pay  the  Englifli  by  a  different 
account — it  would  now  be  man  to  man  ;  before  it  wai  free  men  fighting  with  flaves. 
Land  at  St.  Maxime,  and  there  hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejus.  The  country 
the  fame  mountainous  and  rocky  defert  of  pines  and  lentifcus ;  but  towards  Frejus, 
fome  arbutus.  Very  little  culture  before  the  plain  near  Frejus.  I  paffed  to-day  thirty 
miles,  of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.  The  whole  coaft;  of  Provence  is  nearly  the  fame 
defert;  yet  the  climate  would  give,  on  all  thife  mountains,  produdions  valuable  for  feed- 
ing ffieep  and  cattle ;  but  they  are  incumbered  with  ffirubs  abfolutely  worthlefs.  The 
effefl:  of  liberty  had  better  appear  in  their  cultivation,  than  on  the  decks  of  a  man  of 
war. 30  miles. 

The  14th  Staid  at  Frejus  to  reft  myfelf; — to  exatnine  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
however,  contains  nothing  — and  to  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.  At  Frejus  are  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  and  aqueduft.  On  enquiring  for  a  voiture  to  go  poft,  I 
found  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  had  ;  fo  I  had  no  refource  but  mules.  I  employ- 
ed the  gar^on  d'ecurle  (for  a  poftmafter  thinks  himfelf  of  too  much  confequence  to  take 
the  leaft  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  fliould  be  well  ferved  for  twelve  livres  to 
Eftrellcs;  this  price  for  ten  miles,  on  a  miferable  mule,  was  a  very  entertaining  idea; 
I  bid  him  half  the  money  ;  he  affured  me  he  had  named  the  low'eft  price,  and  left  me, 
certainly  thinking  me  fafe  in  his  clutches.     I  took  a  walk  round  the  town  to  gather  fome 
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plants  that  were  in  bloflbm,  and  meeting  a  woman  with  an  afs-load  of  grapes,  I  afked 
her  employment ;  and  found,  by  help  of  an  interpreter,  that  flie  carried  grapes  from 
vineyards  for  hire.  I  propofed  loading  her  afs  to  Eftrelles  with  my  baggage — and  de- 
manded her  price. — 40  fols.  I  will  give  it.  Break  of  day  appointed ;  and  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  at  lead  an  oeconomifl,  faving  lolivres  by  my  walk. 

The  35th.  Myfelf,  my  female,  and  her  afs  jogged  merrily  over  the  mountains  ;  the 
only  misfortune  was,  we  did  not  know  one  word  of  each  other's  language;  I  could 
jufi:  difcover  that  flie  had  a  hufband  and  three  children.  I  tried  to  know  if  he  were  a 
good  hufband,  and  if  fhe  loved  him  very  much ;  but  our  language  failed  in  fuch  ex- 
planations ; it  was  no  matter ;  her  afs  was  to  do  my  bufinefs  and  not  her  tongue. 

At  Eftrelles  I  took  poft  horfes ;  it  is  a  fingle  houfe,  and  no  women  with  alTes  to  be  had, 
or  I  fliould  have  preferred  them.  It  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  defcribe,  how  agreeable  a 
walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  to  a  man  who  walks  well,  after  fitting  a  thoufand  in  a  cai'- 
riage.  To- day's  journey  all  through  the  fame  bad  country,  mountain  beyond  moun- 
tain, incumbered  with  worthlefs  evergreens,  and  not  one  mile  in  twenty  cultivated. 
The  only  relief  is  the  gardens  at  Graffe,  where  fingular  exertions  are  made.  Rofes  are 
a  great  article  for  the  famous  otter,  all  of  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Bengal.  They  fay  that  fifteen  hundred  flowers  go  to  a  fingle  drop ;  twenty  flowers 
fell  for  one  fol,  and  an  ounce  of  the  otter  400  livres  (17I.  los.).  Tuberofes,  &c.  are 
alfo  cultivated  for  perfumes  in  immenfe  quantities,  for  Paris  and  London.  Rofemary, 
lavender,  bergamot,  and  oranges,  are  here  capital  articles  of  culture.  Half  Europe  is 
fupplied  with  elTences  from  hence.  Cannes  is  prettily  fituated,  clofe  on  the  fliore  with 
the  ifles  of  St.  Marguerite,  where  is  a  deteftable  flate  prifon,  about  two  miles  off,  and 
a  diftant  boundary  of  the  Eftrelles  mountains,  with  a  bold  broken  outline.  Thefe 
mountains  are  barren  to  excefs.  At  all  the  villages  fince  Toulon,  at  Frejus,  Eftrelles, 
&c.  I  afked  for  milk,  but  no  fuch  thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goats  or  flieep  ;  the 
cows  are  all  in  the  higher  mountains ;  and  as  to  butter,  the  landlord  at  Eftrelles  told 
me,  it  was  a  contraband  commodity  that  came  from  Nice.  Good  heaven! — what  an 
idea  northern  people  have,  like  myfelf,  before  I  knew  better,  of  a  fine  fun  and  a  deli- 
cious climate,  as  it  is  called,  that  gives  myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  jaf- 
mlns,  arid  aloes,  in  the  hedges ;  yet  are  fuch  countries,  if  irrigation  be  wanted,  the 
veriefl  deferts  in  the  world!  On  the  mofl  miferable  tracts  of  our  heaths  and  moors, 
you  will  find  butter,  milk,  and  cream ;  give  me  that  which  will  feed  a  cow,  and  let 
oranges  rem.ain  in  Provence.  The  fault,  however,  is  in  the  people  more  than  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  as  the  people  have  never  any  faults  (till  they  become  the  mailers),  all  is 
the  effeft  of  government.  The  arbutus,  lauruftinus,  ciftus,  and  Spanifh  broom,  are 
found  fcattered  about  the  wafles.  Nobody  in  the  inn  but  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux 
returning  home  from  Italy  j  we  fupped  together,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  converfation, 
not  unintcrefting ;  he  was  melancholy  to  think,  he  faid,  what  a  fad  reputation  the 
French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has  been  in  Italy.  Unhappy  France!  was  his  fre- 
quent ejaculation.  He  made  many  inquiries  of  me,  and  faid,  his  letters  confirmed  my 
accounts;  the  Italians  feemed  all  convinced  that  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Englifli  would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge 
the  American  war,  by  feizing  St.  Domingo,  and  indeed  all  the  pofTeffions  the  French 
have  out  of  France  itfelf.  I  laid  the  idea  v\'as  a  pernicious  one,  and  fo  contrary  to  the 
perfonal  inttrcRs  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not  do  it,  we  fhould  be  marvelloufly  forbearing,  and  fct  an 
example  of  political  purity  fufficient  to  eternize  that  part  of  our  national  character,  in 
■which  the  world  thought  us  mofl  deficient,  moderation.     lie  complained  bitterly  of 
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the  conduiSt  of  certain  leaders  of  the  National  Affembly,  who  feemed  to  be  determined 
on  a  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps  a  civil  war. 22  miles. 

The  16th.  At  Cannes  1  was  quite  without  a  choice;  no  pofl-houfe,  carnage,  nor 
horfes,  nor  mules  to  let ;  I  was  therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge  in  a  woman  and 
her  afs.  At  five  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  Antibes.  This  line  of  nine  miles  is  chief- 
ly cultivated,  but  the  mountains  rife  fo  immediately,  that,  in  a  general  idea,  all  is  wafte. 
Antibes,  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regularly  fortified  ;  the  mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view 
from  it  pleafing.  Take  a  polt-chaife  to  Nice  j  crofs  the  Vsr,  and  bid  adieu  for  the 
prefent  to  France.  I'he  approach  to  Nice  is  pleafing.  The  firfi:  approach  to  that 
country  fo  long  and  juftly  celebrated,  that  has  produced  thofe  who  have  conquered, 
and  thofe  who  have  decorated  the  world,  fills  the  bofom  with  too  many  throbbing  feel- 
ings to  permit  a  bufh,  a  ftone,  a  clod  to  be  uninterefting.  Our  percipient  faculties  are 
expanded  ;  we  wiih  to  enjoy  ;  and  then  all  is  attention,  and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed. 
The  approach  marks  a  flourifliing  town ;  new  buildings,  the  never-failing  proof  of 
profperity  are  numerous.  Pafs  many  gardens  full  of  oranges.  Arrive  in  time  for  dinner 
at  the  table  d'hote.  Hotel  de  Ouatre  Nations,  and  agree  with  the  mafter  of  it  for  my 
apartment,  which  is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  fupper  at  five  Piedmontefe  livres 
a-day,  that  is  five  {hillings.  Here  I  am,  then,  in  the  midfl  of  another  people,  language, 
fovereignty,  and  country — one  of  the  moments  of  a  man's  life  that  will  always  be  in- 
terefting,  becaufe  all  the  fprings  of  curiofity  and  attention  are  on  the  ftretch.  Several 
Frenchmen,  but  more  Italians,  at  the  table  d'hote ;  and  the  French  revolution  only 
talked  of.  The  Frenchmen  all  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Italians  all  againfl  it,  and  abfo- 
lute  viftors  in  the  argument. 2  ^  miles. 

The  17th.  I  have  no  letters  for  Nice  f  and  therefore,  knowing  nothing  oftheinfides 
of  the  houfes,  I  muft  be  content  with  what  meets  the  eye.     The  new  part  of  the  town  is 
very  well  built;  the  Itreets  (trait  and  broad.     The  fea-vlew  is  fine,  and  for  enjoying  ii 
in  greater  perfeftion,  they  have  an  admirable  contrivance,  which  I  have  feen  no  where 
elfe.     A  row  of  low  houfes  forming  one  fide  of  a  ftreet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  has 
flat  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  a  ftucco  floor,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  open  imme- 
diately to  the  fea,  raifed  above  the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  ftreet,  and  equally  free  from- 
the  fand  and  fhingle  of  a  beach.     At  one  end  fome  finely  fituated  lodging-houfes.    The 
walk  this  terrace  affords  is,  in  fine  weather,  delicious.     The  fquare  is  handfome,  and 
the  works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but  it  is  fmall  and  difficult  to  enter,  ex- 
cept in  favourable  weather  ;  admits  fliips  of  near  three  hundred  tons  ;  yet,  though  free, 
has  but  an  inconfiderable  trade.     The  number  of  new  flreets  and   houfes  building  at 
prefent  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  place  is  flourifliing,  chiefly  on  the  account  of 
the  refort  of  foreigners,  principally  Englifli,  who  pafs  the  winter  here,   for  the  benefit 
and  pleafure  of  the  climate.     They  are  difmally  alarmed  at  prefent,  with  the  news  that 
the  difl:urbances  in  France  will  prevent  many  of  the  Englifh  fi'om  coming  this  winter  j 
but  they  have  fome  confolation  in  expefting  a  great  refort  of  French.      Laft   winter, 
there  were  fifty-feven  Englifli,  and  nine  French;  this  winter,  they  think  it  will  be  nine 
Englifli,  and  fifty-feven  Irench.     At  the  table  d'hote  informed,  that  I  muft  have  a  pafl"- 
port  for  travelling  in  Italy  ;  and  that  the  Englifli  conful  is  the  proper  perfon  to   apply 
to.     1  went  to  Mr.  Conful  Green,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  a  miftake,  there  was  no 
want  of  any  pafllport ;  but  if  I  wilhedto  have  one,  he  would  very  readily  give  it.     My 
name  occurring  to  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  be  very  polite  to  me,  and  offered 
any  thing  in  his  power  to  aflift  me.     On  my  telling  him  the  objed  of  my  travels,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  gardens  here,  and  mixture  of  half  garden  and  half  farm,  were  rather 
Cngular,  and  if  I  called  oa  him  in  the  evening,  he  would  walk  and  fnew  me  fome.     I 
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accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and  when  I  went  again,  met  a  Colonel  Rofs,  a  gentle- 
man  from  Scotland,  fecond  in  command  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  marine,  and  at  pre- 
lent  in  chief:  having  been  much  in  Sardinia,  I  made  fome  enquiries  of  him  concerning 
that  ifland,  and  the  circumftances  heinftanced  were  curious.     The  intemperia  is  fo  pre- 
valent in  fummer,  from  the  quantity  of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  expofed  to  the 
fun,  as  to  be  death  to  a  flranger  :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good  climate.     The  foil  wonder- 
fully rich  and  fertile,  but  vaft  plains  that  would  produce  any  thing   are  uncultivated. 
He  has  pafl:  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the  land  good,  yet  without  one 
houfe,  and  moftly  a  neglefted  defert.     The  people  are  wretched,  and  deplorably  ig- 
norant :  there  are  diftricls,  he  has  been  informed,  where  there  are  olives,  and  the  fruit 
left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  make  oil.     In  general,  there 
are  no  roads,  and  no  inns.     When  a  traveller,  or  other  perfon,  goes  into  the  ifland,  he 
is  recommended  from  convent  to  convent,  or  cure  to  cure,  fome  of  whom  are  at  their 
eafe ;  you  are  fure  to  be  well  entertained,  and  at  no  other  expence  than  a  trifle  to  the 
fervants.     The  plenty  of  game  and  wild-fowl  great.     The  horfes  are  fmall,  but  excel- 
lent ;  all  ftallions.     One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-and- twenty  hours  without 
drawing  bit.     I  demanded  to  what  could  be  attributed  fuch  a  neglefted  ftate  of  the 
ifland  ?  To  government,  I  fuppofe  ?  By  no  means  ;  government  has  manifefted  every 
difpofition  to  fet  things  on  a  better  footing.     It  certainly  arifes  from  the  feudal  rights  of 
the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  fliate  of  comparative  flavery.  They  are  too  wretched 
to  have  the  inducement  to  induflry.     Such  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  many  other  coun- 
tries befides  Sardinia.     When  I  fee  and  hear  of  the  abominable  depredations  and  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  French  peafants,  I  detefl:  the  democratical  principles;  when  I 
fee  or  hear  of  fuch  waftes  as  are  found  in  Sardinia,  I  abhor  the   ariftoci-atical  ones. 
Accompany  Mr.  Green  to  view  fome  gardens,  which  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
by  means  of  watering,  that  makes  them  objefls  worth  attention ;  but  the  great  produft, 
and  a  moft  valuable  one  it  is,  are  oranges  and  lemons  ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a  few 
bergamots  for  curiofity.     We  examined  the  garden  of  a  nobleman,  fomething  under 
two  acres  of  land,  that  produces  thirty  louis  d'or  a-year  in  oranges  only,  befides  all  the 
crops  of  common  vegetables.     The  great  value  of  thefe  products,  fuch  is  the  perverfity 
of  hum.an  life,  is  the  exaft  reafon  why  fuch  gardens  would  be  deteftiable  to  me,  if  under 
the  ceconomical  management  of  the  gerxtry  of  Nice.     An  acre  of  garden  forms  an  object 
of  fome  confequence  in  the  income  of  a  nobleman  who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned 
in  good  circumftances,  if  he  has  150I.  to  200I.  a  year.     Thus  the  garden,  which  with 
us  is  an  obje£b  of  pleafure,  is  here  one  of  ceconomy  and  income,  circumfl;ances  that  are 
incompatible.     It  is  like  a  well  furnifhed  room  in  a  man's  houfe,  which  he  lets  to  a  lodg- 
ger.     They  fell  their  oranges  fo  fl:ri£lly,  that  they  cannot  gather  one  to  eat.     A  certain 
momentary  and  carelefs  confumption  is  a  part  of  the  convenience  and  agreeablenefs  ot 
,    a  garden  ;  a  fyfliem,  which  thus  conftrains  the  confumption,  defliroys  all  the  pleafure. 
Oranges  may  certainly  be  fold  with  as  much  propriety  as  corn  or  timber,  but  then  let 
them  grow  at  adiftance  from  the  houie  ;  that  open  apartment  of  a  refidence,  which  we 
call  a  garden,  fliould  be  free  from  the  fhackle  of  a  contrad,  and  the  fcene  of  pleafure, 
not  prout. 

The  1 8th.  Walked  to  Ville  Tranche,  another  little  fea-port  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  the  eafl;  of  Nice.  Call  on  Mr.  Green,  the  conful, 
who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa,  Alexandria,  and  Padoua:  he  has  behaved  with  fo 
friendly  an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging  warmly  his  civilities.  Learn 
this  morning  from  him  that  Lord  Briftol  is  fomewhere  in  Italy,  and  that  Lady  Erne  is 
probably  at  Turin  j  my  (tars  will  not  be  propitious  if  I  do  not  fee  them  both. 

The 
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The  1 9th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the  means  of  getting  away  ;  I  can 
go  either  by  a  felucca  to  Genoa,  or  with  a  vetturino  to  Turin  ;  and  there  is  fo  much  for 
and  againft  both  fchemss,  that  priority  of  departure  is  as  good  a  motive  for  a  preference 
■as  any  other.  If  I  go  by  Genoa  to  Milan,  I  fee  Genoa  and  a  part  of  its  territory,  which 
is  much,  but  I  lofe  fixty  miles  of  fupcrb  irrigation,  from  Coni  to  Turin,  and  1  lofe  the 
line  of  country  between  Turin  and  Milan,  which  I  am  told  is  better  than  that  between 
Genoa  and  Milan  ;  as  to  Turin  itfelf,  I  Ihould  fee  it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  Luigi 
Tonini,  a  vetturino,  from  Coni,  who  fcts  out  on  Monday  morning  for  Turin,  which  de- 
cides me ;  fo  with  Mr.  Green's  kind  affiftance  I  have  bargained  with  Iiim  to  take  me 
thither  for  feven  French  crowns.  He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian  fervice,  and 
is  not  to  wait  longer  for  filling  the  third  place.  We  have  every  day,  at  the  table 
d'hote,  a  Florentine  Abbe,  who  has  been  a  wonderful  traveller — no  man  names  a  coun- 
try which  he  has  not  traverfed  ^  and  he  is  fingular  in  never  having  made  a  note,  making 
rather  a  boafl:  that  his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wiili  to  know,  even 
to  numbers  corrcclly.  The  height  and  meafuresof  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exadl  length  and 
breadth  of  every  fine  ftreet  in  Europe,  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end.  He  is  a  great  critic 
in  the  -beauty  of  cities  j  and  he  clafles  the  four  fineft  in  the  world  thus,  i .  Rome. — 
2.  Naples. — 3.  Venice. — 4.  London.  Being  a  little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  in  the 
idea  of  an  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  a  knight  of  St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and  unaffe£led  cha- 
rafter,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy  man  ;  is  piqued  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Ab- 
bate,  to  the  amufement  of  the  company. 

The  20th,  Sunday.  Mr.  Conful  Green  continues  his  friendly  attentions  to  the  lafl: ;  I 
dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to-day;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Piedmontefe  grazing,  ate 
as  fine,  fweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roaft  beef  as  I  would  ever  wifli  to  do  in  England,    and 
fuch  as  would  not  be  feen  at  the  table  d'hote  at  the  quatre  nations  in  feven  years — if  in 
feven  ages.     An  Englifli  mailer  and  miftrefs  of  the  table,  with  roafl  beef,  plumb  pud- 
ding, and  porter,  made  me  drop  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  formidable  diftance  that 
feparated  me  from  England.   Unknown  and  unrecommended  at  Nice,  I  expedled  nothing 
but  what  could  be  fliot  flying  in  any  town;  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green,  both  hofpitality,  and 
fomething  too  friendly  to  call  politenefs.    In  the  evening  we  had  another  walk  among  gar. 
dens,  and  converfed  with  fome  of  the  proprietors  on  prices,  products,    &c.      The  de- 
fcription  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  of  Nice  in  the  winter  is  the  mofl  inviting 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  a  clear  blue  expanfe  is  conftantly  over  head,  and  a  fun  warm 
enough  to  be  exhilarating,  but  not  hot  enough  to  be  difagreeable.     But,  Sir,  the  vent 
de  bize!  We  are  flieltered  from  it  by  the  mountains;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  climate 
is  by  far  more  mild  than  where  you  have  felt  that  wind,  the  oranges  and  lemons  which 
we  have  in  fuch  profufion  will  not  thrive  either  in  Genoa  or  Provence,  except  in  a  very 
few  fpots,  fingularly  flieltered  like  this.     He  remarked,  that  Dr.  Smollet,  in  his  defcrip.-' 
tion,  has  done  great  injuftice  to  the  climate,  and  even  againfl;  the  feelings  of  his  own 
crazy  conllitution  ;  for  he  never  was  fo  well  after  he  left  Nice  as  he  had  been  at  it,  and 
made  much  intereft  with  Loi'd  Shelburne  to  be  appointed  conful,  who  told  him,  and  not 
without  fome  foundation,  that  he  would  on  no  account  be  fuch  an  enemy  to  a  man  of 
genius  ; — that  he  had  libelled  the  climate  of  Nice  fo  fcverely,  that  if  he  were  to  go  again 
thither  the  Niffards  would  certainly  knock  him  on  the  head.     Mr.  Green  has  feen  hay 
made,  and  well  made,  at  Chriftmas. 

The  2 1  ft.  Commenced  my  firft  Italian  journey  ;  of  my  two  military  companions,  one 

was  as  ftupid  as  a  brick-bat,  and  the  other  too  lively  for  me  : — there  are  few  things  more 

repugnant  to  my  nerves  than  the  vivacity  of  inanity  ;   I  am  not  young  enough  for  it. 
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Here  was  alfo  a  friar,  who  made  no  compenfation  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  countrymen  : 
— low,  vulgar,  and  ignorant ;  could  fpeak  no  French,  and  but  little  Italian  :  I  looked  in 
vain  for  fo  many  of  his  Pledmontefe  words  in  my  didionary,  that  I  was  foon  tired  of 
following  him.  We  dined  at  Scareno,  and  flept  at  Sofpello,  at  both  which  places  we 
joined  the  company  of  another  vetturino,  confiding  of  the  Piedmontefe  colonel  I  had 
met  at  the  table  d'hote,  his  brother  an  abbe,  and  another  abbe  a  friend,  all  well  bred 
polite  men,  who  were  very  attentive  to  me  as  a  foreigner,  and  had  great  readinefs  to 
anfwer  all  my  enquiries  :  I  reaped  a  good  deal  of  information  from  their  converfation. 
The  three  firfl:  days  of  this  journey  are  employed  in  crofling  three  mountains  ;  to-day 
we  paffed  the  Col  de  Prufs.  The  features  in  the  heights  are  interefting,  wild,  and  great. 
The  defcent  to  Sofpello  is  pidurefque 26  miles. 

The  22d.  My  friend,  the  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  commends  the  Englifli  charafler 
greatly,  when  it  is  truly  Englifh  ;  that  is,  as  I  gueffed  by  his  explanations,  when  it  is 
not  a  hurrying,  buftling,  expenfive  young  man  of  great  fortune,  againfl:  whom  he  threw 
out  fome  fevere  refleftions.  He  defired  my  name,  and  where  I  lived  in  England, 
which  he  begged  me  to  write  down  for  him  ;  and  commended  very  much  the  objeft  of 
my  journev,  which  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to  him,  that  he  could  not  help  putting 
many  queltions.  The  mountain  we  croffed  to-day  is  yet  more  favage  than  that  of  yef- 
terday  ;  much  of  it  wild  and  even  fubHme.  The  little  town  of  Saorgio  and  its  caftle  are 
fituated'moft  romantically,  ftuck  againfl  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  like  a  fwallow's  neft 
againfl:  the  fide  of  a  houfe.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  afldng  how  many  necks  are  broken, 
in  a  year,  in  going  peaceably  to  and  fro ;  but  the  blacknefs  of  this  town,  and  the  total 
want  of  glafs,  make  it  gloomy  as  well  as  romantic;  indeed  the  view  of  all  thefe  moun- 
tain-towns, where  there  may  be  fo  much  happinefs  with  fo  little  appearance  of  it,  is  for- 
bidding. Tende,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  difl;ri£t,  and  gives  name  to  this  great  ridge  of 
mountain  (Col  de  Tende,)  is  a  horrid  place  of  this  fort,  with  a  vile  inn;  all  black,  dirty, 
{linking,  and  no  glafs. 30  miles. 

The  23d.  Out  by  four  in  the  morning,  in  the  dark,  in  order  to  crofs  the  Col  de 
Tende  as  foon  after  break  of  day  as  poffible,  a  neceffary  precaution  they  fay,  as  the 
wind  is  then  mofl;  quiet ;  if  there  be  any  itorm,  the  paiTage  is  dangerous,  and  even  im- 
prafticable  ;  not  fo  much  from  height  as  from  fituation,  in  a  draught  of  wind  between 
Piedmont  and  the  fea.  The  pafs  in  the  rocks,  for  fome  difl:ance  before  mounting  the 
hill,  is  fubHme  ;  hemmed  in  among  fuch  enormous  mountains  and  rocks,  that  they  re- 
minded me  a  little  of  the  amazing  pafs  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  are  much  inferior  to  if.  In 
the  face  of  one  of  them  is  a  long  infcription  to  the  honour  of  Vidor  Amadeus  III.  for 
making  the  road  ;  and  near  it  an  old  one,  purporting  that  the  eleventh  duke  of  Savoy 
made  the  old  road,  to  connedl  Piedmont  and  Nice,  a  proprie  fpefe  con  tutta  diiigenza. 
This  old  road  is  paffable  by  mules  only,  and  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Dutens  paffed  the  Col 
de  Tende.  I  (hail  obferve  once  for  all,  ti  at  the  new  one  is  a  mod  ufeful  and  princely 
undertaking.  From  within  a  few  miles  of  Nice,  where  it  is  not  finifhed,  to  Limon  coft 
3,500,000  livres,  (175,000!.)  It  winds  prodigioufly,  in  order  to  pafs  the  fleepeft 
mouiuains,  in  fuch  angles  as  to  admit  carriages  without  difficulty.  The  word;  part  is 
that  which  goes  up  to  the  Col  de  Tende ;  this  has  not  been  made  with  equal  attention 
as  the  red,  perhaps  becaufe  they  have  begun  to  execute  a  vad  defign  of  perforating  the 
mountain.  At  prefent,  notwithdanding  the  goodnefs  of  the  road  in  fummer,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  impaflable  in  winter  for  carria{;eSj  and  with  difficulty  fometimes  even  with 
mules,  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  falls  of  fnow.  They  have  opened  a  cavern  like  a 
vault  of  rock,  about  thirty  trebulchi  long,  and  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pafs,  but 
it  foon  divides  into  two  paflages,  one  for  going  and  another  for  returning,  which  is 
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found  cheaper  than  one  large  enough  for  both  ;  the  whole  will  be  above  five  hundred 
trebulchi,  and  will  demand  fuch  an  expence  as  leaves  little  hope  of  feeing  it  executed 
in  this  century.  Take  the  new  road,  however,  for  all  in  all,  and  it  is  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  king  and  country.  Defcend  into  the  rich  and  beautiful  vale  of  Piedmont, 
a  few  miles  before  Coni,  and  between  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  which  here  feparate, 
one  range  running  ft-om  hence  to  Calabria,  I  believe  uninterruptedly,  and  the  other  to 
Conftantinople.  Amongft  the  maps  never  made,  but  much  wanted,  is  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  to  fhcw  at  one  coup  d'oeil  which  are  connefted,  and  which  fepa- 
rate :  this  feparation  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines  is  fo  narrow,  that  they  would,  on  a 
map  on  any  fcale,  appear  as  one  range  ;  ihcy  conned  with  all  the  mountains  of  France, 
by  Dauphinc,  Vivarais,  and  Auvergne,  but  not  with  the  Pyrenees :  I  have  myfelf  tra- 
velled the  whole  range  of  thofe  from  fea  to  fea.  Ouasre,  do  they  conneft  with  Ger- 
many, Poland,  &c.  ?  Perhaps  they  may  with  thofe  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria.  This  would  make  but  two  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  for  all  the  Spanifli  connect  with  the  latter,  unlefs 
thofe  of  Norway  and  Sweden  do  not  join  the  Ruffian,  Polilh,  &c.  Reach  Coni,  which 
is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  fituated  ;  but  as  for  inns,  the  Croce  Bianca,  which  they 
fpeak  of  as  being  excellent,  afforded  me  a  good  room  enough,  but  without  a  fingle  pane 

of  glafs  in  the  windows,  only  ragged  paper — and  fuch  a  commodite let  me  drive 

the  recoUeftion  from  my  memory  1  Here  we  lofl  the  company  of  the  old  colonel,  his 
brother,  and  friend  ;  they  went  five  miles  further,  to  the  eftate  of  one  of  them  at  Cen- 
telle.  Sup  at  the  table  d'hote.  Our  landlady  is  a  tall  well  looking  virago  ;  the  officers 
made  love  to  her  with  one  hand,  while  they  fupped  with  the  other.  They  then  aiked 
me  a  thoufand  queftions  about  Engliffi  duelling.     Was  it  in  a  circle  ?  At  what  diftance  ? 

On  horfeback?  With  what  piftols?  &:c. 37  miles. 

The  24th.  The  friar  and  one  of  the  officers  proceeded  no  further ;  the  other  and 
myfelf  for  Turin.  On  leaving  Coni,  the  view  from  the  fortifications  of  the  Alps  is  very 
fine;  a  range  of  them,  capped  with  fnow,  is  now  feen  by  us  to  the  left;  Mont  Vifo 
among  them  very  high.  At  Centalle  we  were  flopped  by  the  fervant  of  my  friend,  the 
colonel,  who  had  orders  to  conduft  us  to  the  houfe  of  the  cure,  to  take  chocolate.  The 
brother  of  the  colonel  is,  it  feems,  cure  and  archipretre  of  the  parifli.  It  was  impoffible 
to  be  received  with  more  Idndnefs  and  hofpitality  than  I  was  here.  The  colonel  ftarted 
a  plan  for  keeping  us  to  dinner,  and  his  brother  immediately  begged  we  would  change 
our  intention  of  fleeping  at  Carignan  for  Racconis,  which  would  enable  us  to  dine  with 
him.  To  this  we  readily  aflented.  I  now  found,  that  the  colonel  was  the  Chevalier 
Brun,  on  a  vifit  to  his  brother,  who  has  built  an  excellent  parfonage-houfe,  as  we  fliould 
call  it,  at  his  own  expence,  and  has  two  curees  under  him  as  archipretre  ;  he  has  arch- 
hofpitality  alfo  ;  gave  us  an  admirable  dinner,  well  ferved,  and  excellent  wine,  and 
wifhed  I  would  make  a  longer  ftay.  As  this  was  the  firfl:  Italian  houfe  I  had  been  in^ 
except  inns,  it  was  interefting  enough  to  excite  all  my  curiofity  and  attention.  ExprefC-'' 
ing  a  wifli  to  have  fome  converfation  with  a  practical  cultivator,  they  had  the  goodnefs 
to  walk  with  me  to  the  Count  de  Bonifante,  who  lives  on  his  own  eftate  here,  and  farms 
it.  I  foon  found  that  this  nobleman  loved  the  fubjeft ;  for  he  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure 
in  anfwering  my  enquiries.  We  walked  over  his,  and  fome  of  his  neighbours'  farms 
for  more  than  two  hours ;  and  though  my  queftions  were  pretty  numerous,  he  was  fo 
kind  as  to  meet  them  with  the  utmoft  willingnefs  of  explanation.  If  I  have  many  fuch 
days  as  this  in  Italy,  I  fhall  be  equally  well  pleafed  and  informed.  Centalle  was  the 
reiidence  of  the  Marquis  de  Suza.  Take  my  leave  of  this  agreeable  and  hofpitable 
family,  which  I  fhall  long  remember  with  pleafure.     Pafs  Savignan,  a  confiderable  and 

H  H  2  pretty 
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pretty  town  ;  and  what  is  much  better  to  my  eyes,  a  fine  range  of  level  plain,  all  rich 
and  much  watered.  The  fcene  in  fome  places  is  charming  :  the  road  is  like  a  fine  alley, 
pafling  through  a  new  mown  garden ;  the  meadows  are  as  level  as  a  die,  without  a 
mole-ca!l,  or  ant-hill ;  thanks  to  watering  !  The  mowing  neat ;  the  hay  now  cocking  ; 
rows  of  trees  every  where,  and  not  being  in  flrait  lines,  the  appearance  is  pleafing.  It 
is  an  obfervation  I  have  more  than  once  made,  and  it  is  no  where  fo  exemplified  as  in 
this  country,  that  there  are  beauties  refulting  from  extreme  fertility,  that  ielong  to  a 
flat  which  would  be  hurt  by  inequalities  of  foil.  The  approach  to  Racconis  is  by  a 
double  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with  two  fhady  paths,  very  pleafing  even 
by  moon-light ;  but  my  fellow-traveller,  with  his  drawn  fword,  ready  to  pafs  at  the 
brealt  of  a  robber,  fhould  any  attack  us,  did  not  people  thefe  fliades  with  the  mod 
agreeable  figures  of  the  fancy.  He  fays  there  are  many  robbers  in  Piedmont ;  and  that 
travcUino-  in  the  dark  is  always  dangerous.  Such  things  are  to  be  laid  to  the  accoun^ 
of  government ;  and  a  pretty  fatire  it  is  on  defpotifm,  not  to  be  able  to  keep  its  roads 
clear  from  robbers.  At  Racconis,  a  great  trade  in  winding  filk :  a  beggarly  inn— paper 
windows,  &c. 27  miles. 

The  25th.  Purfuing  our  road,  pafs  a  country  feat  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  with  a 
great  inclofure  of  plantation,  and  many  Lombardy  poplars.  Crofs  the  Po  by  a  mod 
commodious  ferry  ;  a  platform  on  tw  o  boats  ;  the  coach  drove  on  and  oif  without  our 
moving.  Why  have  we  not  fuch  ferries  in  England  ?  All  a  rich  level  country  till  we 
come  near  the  mountain  of  Turin,  and  pafs  the  chateau  of  Moncaglia,  the  prefent  refi- 
dence  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  Reach  Turin  ;  drive  to  the  Hotel  Royal  ;  all  full.  To 
the  hotel  d'Angleterre  ;  all  taken  for  the  Prince  of  Conde.  To  the  Bonne  Femme, 
where  a  good  landlady  received  me.  I  was  in  time  for  the  table  d'hote,  at  which  were 
feveral  French  refugees,  whofe  accounts  of  affairs  in  France  are  dreadful.  Thefe  were 
driven  from  their  chateaus,  fome  of  which  were  in  flames  ;  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  enquiring  by  whom  fuch  enormities  were  committed  ;  by  the  peafants,  or  wandering 
brigands?  they  faid,  by  peafants,  undoubtedly;  but  that  the  great  and  indifputable 
origin  of  mofl:  of  thofe  villanies,  was  the  fettled  plan  and  conduft  of  fome  leaders  in 
the  National  Aflembly,  in  union  with,  and  by  the  money  of,  one  other  perfon  of  great 
Tank,  who  would  deferve  the  eternal  execrations  and  reproaches  of  all  true  Frenchmen 
and  every  honefl  man  :  that  when  the  affembly  had  rejeded  the  propofal  of  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau,  to  addrefs  the  King  to  efl:abli{h  the  milice  bourgeoife,  couriers  were  foon 
after  fent  to  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  to  give  an  univerfal  alarm  of  great  troops  of 
brigands  being  on  the  aftual  march,  plundering  and  burning  every  where,  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  ariftocrats,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  immediately  in  their  own  defence  : 
that  by  intelligence  afterwards  received  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  was 
found,  that  thefe  couriers  muft  have  been  dif'patched  from  Paris  at  the  fame  time  *. 
Forged  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  were  likewife  fent,  direfting  the  people  to  burn 
the  chateaus  of  the  arilfocratical  party  :  and  thus,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  France  was 
armed  at  the  fame  moment,  and  the  peafants  infligated  to  commit  the  enormities  which 
have  fincedifgraced  the  kingdom. 22  miles. 

The  26th.  This  being  the  firfl  Italian  city  of  renown  for  beauty  that  I  have  feen,  I 
have  been  all  eyes  to-day.  Some  travellers  have  reprefented  it  as  the  prettieft  town  in 
Europe,  and  the  Strada  di  Po  the  finefl  ftreet.  I  hurried  to  it  with  eagernefs.  1  was 
in  the  middle  of  it,  afliing  for  it.     Quefta,  quefla !  replied  an  oflicer,  holding  up  his 

*  Afterwards  at  ParU  this  faft  was  confirmed  to  me. 

hands. 
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Tiancis,  as  if  to  point  out  an  objecl  of  great  beauty  which  I  did  not  fee,  and  in  truth  I 
faw  it  not.     It  is  flrait  and  broad,  and  nearly  regular.     Two  rows  of  brick  barns  might 
be  fo  equally.     The  houfes  are  of  an  ugly  obfufcated  brick ;   a  few  have  ftucco,  and 
that  old  and  dirty  :   the  fcaflbld  holes  in  tlic  walls  of  all  the  relt  are  left  unfilled  ;  fome 
of  them  are  enlarged  by  time,  and  feveral  courfl's  of  bricks  between  thole  holes,  not 
pointed,  which  has  as  bad  an  eflect ;  the  windows  are  narrow  and  poor ;  fome  with 
iron  balconies,  fome  without ;   the  arcades,  for  there  is  a  row  on  each  fide  of  theftreet, 
would  alone  be  dedrucHve  of  beauty  :  the  arches  are  plaiftered,  which  patches  the  line 
with  white  :  and  through  them  are  exhibited  nothing  but  poor  Ihops  that  incumber  their 
f])ans  with  all  forts  of  lumber;  the  lamps  are  fifty  or  fixty  yards  alunder.     In  a  word, 
there  are  fifty  flreets  at  London  to  which  this  caimot  be  compared.     If  thofe  who  have 
travelled  in  Italy  think  this  ftreet  fine,  what  am  1  to  meet  with  in  other  towns  ?     The 
Strada  della  Dora  Groffa  is  by  far  a  finer  ftreet  than  that  of  the  Po,  but  the  houfes  are 
greatly  too  high.     There  is  a  beautiful  arcade  entrance  to  the  herb-market,  which  feems 
to  have  furnifhed  the  idea  of  that  at  the  new  buildings  of  Somerfet-houfe.     The  flreets 
are  almoft    all  quite   regular,  and  at  right   angles.      I  expefted  that  this  circum- 
ftance  would  have  been  attended  with  much  more  beauty  than  it  is.     It  gives  too  p-reat 
a  fainenefs;  the  conftant  return  of  the  faine,  angles  tires  the  eye  ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  a  city  would  be  nmch  more  ftriking,  and  more  admired,  that  had  varied  lines  in- 
ftead  of  uniform  ones.       Circles,   fen)i-circles,  crefcents,  fen  i-elipfes,  fquares,  femi- 
fquares,  and  compounds,  compoled  of  thefe,  mixed  with  the  common  oblongs,  would 
give  a  greater  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.     The  moft  fplendid  object  I  have  feen 
at  Turin  is  the  ftair-cafe  and  faloon  in  the  chateau  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace.— 
There  is  nothing  at  Verfailles,  except  the  gallery,  to  be  compared  with  it.     The  front 
of  this  edifice  is  fine,  and  the  whole  does  honour  to  Juvara.     This  morning  I  fhould 
have  delivered  my  letters,  but  am  unlucky.      The  Marchefe  de  Palavicino,  prefident 
of  the  Agrarian  Society,  and  Signore  BiiTatti,  the  fecrtftary  of  it,  are  both  in  the  coun- 
try.     Signore  Capriata,  the  prefident  en  fecoiid,  I  met  with,   but  he  is  no  practical 
farmer;  lie  has  been  obliging  enough,  however,  to  promife  me  an  introduftion  to  fotue 
perfons  who  are  converfant  with  agriculture.     IMeeting  with  thefe  difappointments,  I 
began  to  fear  1  might  want  the  intelligence  that  was  neceflary  to  my  defign ;  and  be  in 
that  ineligible  fituation  of  feeing  only  the  outfidcs  of  houfes,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  perfons  within.     With  time  thus  on  my  hands,   I  enquired  for  a  bookleller,  and 
was  diredted  to  Signore  Briolo,  who  prints  the  memoirs  of  all  the  learned  bodies  here; 
among  others,  thofe  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  which  I  bought,  and  afterwards  turning- 
over,  found  that  I  made  a  pretty  confpicuous  figure  in  one  written  by  the  Cavaliere  di 
Capra,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Tortona,  on  the  fize  of  farms.  ,  He  is  a  bitter  enemy 
to  large  ones  ;  not  content  with  ftrictures  on  Piedmont,  he  prefTes  England  into  his 
fervice,  and  finds  it  neceiTary  to  refute  me,  as  I  appear  in  the  tranflation  of  IVfonf.  Fre- 
ville,  from  which  he  quotes  pafTages  which  I  never  wrote.     I  w  iflied  to  affure  tne  author 
that  it  was  the  French  tranflator,  and  not  the  Englifh  farmer  that  he  had  refuted.      I 
laughed  very  heartily  with  Signore  Capriata  at  this  adventure  of  the  memoirs.     In  the 
evening  to  the  opera  ;  the  theatre  is  a  fine  one,  though  not  the  principal  ;  the  houie 
nearly  full,  yet  all  the  world  is  in  the  country. 

The  27th.  The  Cavahere  Capra  having  ieen  Signore  Capriata,  I  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  vifit  from  him  :  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remark  to  him  that  he  had 
quoted  paffages  erroneoufly  from  my  Political  Arithmetic.  He  faid,  he  was  forry  he 
fhould  mifunderftand  me ;  and  beginning  at  once  to  declaim  againfl:  great  farm  ,  I 
begged  to  remark,  that  my  opinion  was  exactly  the  fame  at  prefent  as  it  had  always 
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been,  that  the  fize  of  farms  fliould  be  left  abfolutely  free.  He  was  violent  againfl:  great 
ones  in  Piedmont,  which  he  faid  ruined  and  depopulated  the  country,  as  I  fliould  find 
when  I  came  among  the  rice-grounds  in  my  way  to  Milan.  Signore  Capra  was  polite, 
tendered  me  every  fervice  in  his  power,  and  expreffed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  affift  my 
enquiries.  Signore  Briolo,  as  foon  as  he  underftood  who  I  was,  Ihewed  me  every  at- 
tention in  his  power ;  and  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  converfing  with  fuch  perfons 
as  he  thought  moil  fuitable  to  my  enquiries,  he  made  known  my  arrival  to  Signore 
Fontana,  a  praftical  chemift  and  deputy  fecretary  to  the  Agrarian  Society ;  to  Signore 
Gio.  Piet.  Mariadana,  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  univerfity ;  to  Signore  il  Dottore  Bu- 
niva,  his  aiTiftant,  who  travelled  in  France  and  England  as  a  naturaliit.  From  thefe  gentle- 
men I  had  this  morning  a  vifit,  and  an  interelting  converfation  on  the  prefent  agricultural 
ftate  of  Italy.  To  Signore  Briolo  I  was  alfo  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  Signore 
Giobert,  academician,  and  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  who  has  gained  a  prize  by  a  memoir 
on  the  quality  of  earths  and  manures.  Viewed  the  King's  palace,  not  fo  fplendid  as  to 
raife  difagreeable  emotions  in  the  bread  of  a  philofophical  fpeftator ;  and  no  marks  of 
provinces  having  been  oppreffed  to  raife  it.  Of  the  pi(5lures,  which  are  numerous, 
thofe  which  pleafed  me  beft,  are  a  virgin,  child,  and  St.  John,  by  Lorenzo  Sabattini ; 
Apollo  flaying  Marfias,  by  Guido ;  a  Venus,  by  Carlo  Cignani ;  a  fick  woman,  by 
Gerard  Dow ;  a  virgin  and  child  after  Rapael,  by  Saffa  Ferrata.  Vandyke  Ihines 
greatly  in  this  coUedlion  ;  there  are  the  children  of  Charles  I.  finely  done  y  a  man  and 
woman  fitting ;  but  above  all.  Prince  Tomarafo  di  Carignano  on  horfeback,  which  for 
life  and  force  of  expreflion  is  admirable.  In  the  evening  to  the  opera,  and  being  Sun- 
day the  houfe  was  full.  The  Lafca  Fiera  :  there  is  a  pretty  duet,  between  Contini  and 
Gafpara,  in  the  firfl  act. 

The  28th.  Walked  to  Moncaglia  early  in  the  morning.  The  palace  is  boldly  fitu- 
ated  on  a  hill,  the  Windfor  of  Piedmont  : — commands  noble  views  of  the  Po,  and  a 
rich  fcene  of  culture.  After  dinner,  on  horfe-back  to  Superga,  the  burying  place  of 
the  royal  family  ;  where  the  bodies  of  thefe  princes  repofe  more  magnificently  than  the 
Bourbons  at  St.  Denis.  The  view  from  the  tower  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fineft  farmer's 
prolpedt  in  Europe.  You  look  down  on  much  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  as  on  a 
map,  and  the  eye  takes  in  Milan  at  eighty  miles  diftance  ;  the  whole,  with  fuch  an 
horizon  of  mountains,  as  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found, — for  the  enormous  mafles  of 
fnow,  which  the  Alps  prefent,  are  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed. 

The  29th.  Signore  Briolo  was  this  morning  my  conductor  to  Gruliafcho,  to  view 
the  farm,  by  appointment  of  Signore  Bracco,  to  whom  Signore  Capriata  had  fpoken 
for  that  purpofe  ;  we  walked  by  the  nobly  planted  road  that  leads  to  Suza,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find,  that  my  Turin  bookfeller  was  a  farmer,  though  a  la  meta,  and  anfvvered 
thofe  ufeful  enquiries,  which  I  have  long  found  abundantly  convenient,  always  to  have 
ready  arranged  in  my  head,  and  adapted  to  the  people  into  whofe  hands  chance  may 
throw  me.  We  dined  together  at  the  village,  in  a  villainous  hole,  much  better  adapted 
to  offend  the  fenfes  than  to  gratify  them.  Our  repad  finiflied,  we  fallied  forth  to  find 
Signore  Bracco  ;  he  fhewed  us  feveral  watered  meadows,  and  explained  all  the  particu- 
lars ;  after  which,  coming  to  the  houfe,  lo !  inflead  of  a  farmer  or  metayer,  as  1  ex- 
pected, I  found  a  large  houfe,  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  to  any  farm  one,  and  that  he  was  a 
bailiff  to  a  Signore,  I  do  not  know  whom,  jeweller  to  the  King  and  court ;  an  awkward 
explanation  of  this  came  on,  and  then  I  found  this  perfon  knew  of  my  coming  two 
days  before:  — to  mend  the  matter,  after  making  us  wait  fome  time  he  fhewed  himfclf. 
I  was  prefTed  to  enter: — whether  it  were,  that  a  hot  walk,  or  a  bad  dinner  had  fretted 
me,  or,  in  fine,  that  I  did  not  like  the  jeweller's  phyfiognomy,  I  know  not,  but  I  beg- 
ged 
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ged  to  be  excufod,  and  perfifled  in  my  rcfufal.  A  rich  citizen  at  his  country  villa  is 
to  me  a  formidable  animal.  Had  he  faid  he  was  a  former,  and  would  converfe  on  the 
fubjeft,  or  any  thing  of  that  tendency,  it  had  been  otherwife ;  but  I  departed  brufqu- 
ment,  with  a  charafter,  I  believe,  molto  felvaggio.  In  the  evening  foine  beautiful  paf- 
fages  in  the  Paltorella  Nobile  brought  me  into  better  temper. 

The  30th.  The  intendant  Biditti  returned  to  Turin,  and  I  had  the  pleafure  of  a  vifit 
from  him  ;  he  carried  me  to  the  univerfity,  and  feme  other  places  which  I  had  not  feen 
before ;  Signore  Capra  alfo,  and  Dr.  Buniva  favoured  me  with  their  company.  The 
knight,  I  find,  is  as  complete  a  croaker  as  could  ever  iffuc  from  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Prittc 
himfelf.  Piedmont  furniflies  an  inftance,  which  if  I  had  touched  upon  to  Signore 
Capra,  he  would  have  prefTed  it  into  his  fervice  on  the  queflion  of  farms.  But  there 
are  not  many  circumftances  more  curious  in  politics,  than  the  contraft  between  great 
and  fmall  dominions.  Here  is  a  court  fufficiently  fplendid  ;  a  palace  well  kept;  an 
army  (not  equally  well  kept)  of  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  fortifications  many,  and  among 
the  firft  in  the  world,  and  a  power  of  receiving  with  hofpitality  and  fplendor  the  princes 
of  the  blood  of  France  j  all  this  is  done  with  thirty  millions  of  French  money  :  if  the 
comparifon  had  been  made  in  the  late  king's  reign,  the  circumftances  would  have  been 
ftronger.  The  King  of  France  had  fix  hundred  millions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  twenty  times 
as  much :  he  could,  therefore,  with  equal  proportions,  have  twenty  fuch  palaces,  or 
more  exaQIy  an  hundred,  as  there  are  five  in  Piedmont ;  twenty  fuch  courts,  and  an 
army  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  difference  between  the 
palaces  of  the  two  Kings  and  their  courts,  their  parade  and  their  vanity,  is  not  in  the 
ratio  of  one-fourth  of  their  revenue  ;  and  as  to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (pro- 
portions preferved),  it  is  fix  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  King  of  France  :  but 
the  contraft  goes  further;  for,  while  the  debts  of  this  country  are  inconfiderable,  thofe 
of  France  are  fo  great,  that  the  deficit  alone  is  more  than  five  times  the  whole  revenue 
of  Sardinia. 

Oftober  jft.  The  political  flate  of  Piedmont  at  prefent  depends  almoft  entirely  on 
the  perfonal  charafter  of  the  King,  who  is  efleemed  an  eafy  good  natured  man,  too 
much  impofed  on  by  a  fet  of  people  without  merit.  The  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
talents  and  all  forts  of  abilities,  inftead  of  being  in  the  ports  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
are  found  only  in  retirement.  I  am  told,  that  he  often  takes  bank-notes  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  at  night,  if  he  have  not  given  them  away,  expreffes  uneafinefs ;  yet  this  is 
with  an  empty  treafury,  and  an  incomplete  ill-paid  army.  This  condud  is  remarkably 
different  from  that  of  the  princes  his  Majefty's  predecefTors,  who,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  were  good  ceconomifts,  and  kept  themfelves  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  were 
able  to  turn  opportunities  to  their  notable  advantage,  which  muft  have  pafTed  barren 
of  events  under  a  different  fyftem  of  government.  The  King's  motives,  however,  are 
excellent,  and  no  faults  are  found  with  his  government  that  do  not  flow  from  that  fort 
of  goodnefs  of  heart  which  better  befits  a  private  ftation  than  a  throne.  Similar  errors 
ai'e  not  expefted  from  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  good 
underftanding,  with,  however,  rather  too  great  a  tinfture  of  religion.  Nothing  can  be 
more  regular  and  decent  than  the  conduct  of  all  the  court ;  no  licentious  pleafures  are 
here  countenanced ;  and  very  little  that  looks  like  diflipation.  How  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  pafTes  his  time  is  not  eafy  to  conceive ;  for  a  prince  who  was  dying  with  ennui  in 
the  midft  of  Verfailles,  for  want  of  pleafures  that  had  not  loft  their  luftre,  one  would 
fuppofe  that  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe  there  was  fcarcely  one  to  be  found  lefs  adapted 
than  this  to  his  feelings,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  convenience. 
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The  2d.  To  Vercell,  by  a  vetturino  ;  I  find  but  one  agreeable  circumltance  in  this 
way  of  travelling,  which  is  going  as  flow  and  flopping  as  often  as  you  pleafe :  I  walked 
Tiiofl;  of  the  way,  and  generally  out-walked  the  coach,  except  when  there  %vas  any  lit- 
tie  defcent.  A  gentleman,  a  proprietor  and  cultivator  of  rice  near  Verceil,  fupped 
with  us  who  vi^as  communicative, 45  miles. 

The  3d.  To  Novara  much  rice  ;  forae  yet  uncut ;  they  are  threflilng  it  every  where, 
and  we  meet  gleaners  loaded  with  it ;  a  nafty  country,  as  ill  to  the  eye  as  to  the  health  : 
there  hang  the  limbs  of  a  robber  in  the  trees,  in  unifon  with  the  fombre  and  pefliferous 
afpeft  of  a  flat  woody  region.  Crofs  the  Tefmo,  deep,  clear,  and  rapid.  'I'his  river 
parts  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  from  thofe  of  the  Emperor.  At  Buffalora 
crofs  the  naviglio  grande,  the  greatell  canal  for  irrigation  that  was  ever  made.  Sleep 
at  Magenta. 30  miles. 

The  4th,  Sunday.  Reach  Milan  in  the  forenoon.  This  great  city  ftands  in  the  midll 
of  a  dead  level  country,  fo  thickly  planted  that  you  fee  nothing  of  it  till  you  are  in  the 
flreets.  To  the  Albergo  del  Pozzo,  in  time  to  wait  on  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Patriotic  Society,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Monfieur  de  Brouflbnet  and 
Signore  Songa  of  London  :  I  found  the  Abbate  admirably  well  lodged,  in  the  palazzo 
of  the  Marquis  de  Cufani :  this,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  looks  well,  to  find  a  man  of  letters  in 
a  fplendid  apartment,  and  not  poked,  like  a  piece  of  lumber,  into  a  garret :  it  is  a  good 
feature  in  the  Italian  nobility.  I  entered  his  apartment,  which  is  a  cube  of  about  thir- 
ty feet,  from  a  gi-eat  faloon  of  forty  or  fifty.  He  received  me  with  eafy  and  agreeable 
politenefs,  which  imprefl'es  one  at  firfl  fight  in  his  favour.  Soon  after  he  returned  my 
vifit.  I  find  him  an  agreeable,  well-informed,  and  interefting  charader.  Waited  alfo 
on  the  Abbate  Oriani,  aftronomer  royal,  who  expreffed  every  wifli  to  be  of  ufe  to  me. 
At  night  to  the  opera;  a  moft  noble  theatre;  the  largcfl;  as  well  as  handfomeft  I  have 
feen ;  the  fcenes  and  decorations  beautiful.  Though  it  is  Sunday,  I  look  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  houfe,  for  it  is  three  parts  full,  even  while  much  of  the  world  are  in  the 
country  ; — how  can  fuch  a  town  as  Milan  do  this  ?  Here  are  fix  rows  of  boxes,  thirty- 
fix  in  a  row ;  the  three  befh  rows  let  at  40  louis  d'or  a  box.  This  is  marvellous  for  an 
inland  town,  without  commerce  or  great  manufaftures.  It  is  the  plough  alone  that 
can  do  it.  I  am  delighted  with  the  accommodation  of  the  pit ;  one  fits  on  broad  cafy 
fophas,  with  a  good  Ipace  to  fl;ir  one's  legs  in :  young  perfons  may  bear  being  trulTed 
and  pinioned  on  a  row  of  narrow  benches,  but  I  am  old  and  lazy,  and  if  I  do  not  fit 
at  my  eafe,  would  not  care  to  fit  there  at  all. 10  miles. 

The  5th.  In  the  morning,  deliver  lettei-s  to  Signore  Bignami  and  Vaflali,  and  the 
Meflleurs  Zappas,  gentlemen  in  commerce,  froni  whom  I  niight  receive  information 
i-elative  to  the  exports,  &c.  of  the  Milanefe.  At  noon,  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
(called  the  Patriotic  Society),  which  fortunately  for  me,  who  am  a  member,  had  a 
meeting  to-day  :  the  Marchefe  di  Vifconti  in  the  chair,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  members 
prefent,  to  all  of  whom  Signore  Amoretti  introduced  me.  I  never  exped  much  from 
ibcieties  of  this  fort ;  but  this  of  Milan  was  to-day  employed  on  a  button  and  a  pair  of 
fciflfors :  it  feems  they  want  at  this  city  to  make  the  finer  forts  of  hardware,  in  order  to 
rival  thofe  of  England,  and  leffen  the  import,  which,  in  fpite  of  every  obftaclc  is  very 
great :  the  idea  originates  with  the  government,  and  is  woi'thy  of  its  little  ideas ;  a 
true  peddling  fpirit  at  prefent  throughout  Europe.  An  artifl  in  the  town  had  made  a 
button  and  half  a  pair  of  fciifors,  one  half  Englifli,  and  the  other  half  of  his  own  ma- 
nufaQuR^,  for  which  he  claimed  and  had  a  reward.  Similar  are  the  employments  of 
fodcties  every  where!     In  England,  bufied  about  rhubarb,  filk,  and  drill-ploughs:  — 
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at  Paris,  about  fleas  and  butterflies; — and  at  Milan,  about  buttons  and  fcifTors!  I 
hope  I  fhail  find  the  Gcorgofili  at  Florence  employed  on  a  top-knot.  I  looked  about 
to  fee  a  pradlical  farmer  enter  the  room,  but  looked  in  vain.  A  goodly  company  of 
/  Marchejiy  i  Conti,  i  Cavalieri,  i  Abbaii,  but  not  one  clofe  clipped  wig,  or  a  dirty 
pair  of  breeches,  to  give  authority  to  their  proceedings.  We  met,  in  what  was  the 
Jefuits'  college,  in  the  Brera,  a  noble  building,  containing  many  apartments  equally 
iplendid  and  convenient.  The  Pvlarchefe  Vifconti  aflved  me  to  his  country-feat ;  and 
the  Cavaliere  Cafliglioni,  who  has  travelled  in  America  with  the  views  of  a  natural 
hifliorian,  and  who  intends  to  print  the  journal  of  his  voyage,  hopes  to  meet  me  foon 
at  his  brother  the  Count's.  Milan  has  been  reprefented  as  very  dear,  and  may  be  fo 
when  no  thought  is  taken  to  fave  expence,  ordering  what  you  want,  and  leaving  the 
bill  to  the  holt ;  but  as  fuch  methods  do  not  agree  with  my  purfe,  I  pay  by  agreement, 
for  my  room,  dinner  and  fupper  ferved  in  it,  as  there  are  few  tables  d'hotes  in  Italy, 
6  livres  of  Milan  a-day,  or  an  ecu,  equal  to  4s.  Englifli,  The  pit  at  the  opera,  is  2 
livres  cyl-  and  coff'ee  for  breakfafl;  yf.  in  all  about  5s.  8d.  a-day  ;  but  i'eeing  buildings, 
he.  adds  fomething.  I  am  very  well  ferved  for  this,  except  in  foups,  which  are  de- 
teftable,  for  I  hate  macaroni  and  abominate  pafte.  I  have  re:id  fo  much  of  the  horrors 
of  Italian  inns,  that  I  am  very  agreeably  furprized  to  find  them  in  the  great  towns,  Tu- 
rin and  Milan  for  inftance,  as  good  as  in  France;  yet  I  am  not  at  the  befl:  here, — for 
I  underfland  the  Alberghi  Reale  andlmperiale  are  the  firfl;  and  I  was  not  at  the  befl  at 
Turin.  But  village  ones  between  the  great  towns  are  bad  enough.  In  France,  one  is 
rarely  waited  on  at  inns  by  men  ;  in  Italy,  hitherto  never  by  women  ;  I  like  the  French 
cuflom  befl:.  Ferret  among  the  bookfellers,  and  find  more  trafts,  in  Italian,  upon 
agriculture  than  I  expected.  At  night  to  the  opera;  the  pit  is  fo  commodious  and 
agreeable,  that  it  is  a  good  lounge  ;  the  fophas  and  chairs  are  numbered ;  they  give 
you  a  ticket,  which  marks  your  feat ;  but  the  performers  are  poor.  It  was  the  Impre- 
lario  in  Augufla,  by  that  beautiful  compofer,  Cimarofa  ;  there  is  a  quintetto  in  it,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  pleafmg,  or  repeated  with  more  applaufe. 

The  6th.  Signore  Amoretti,  whofe  attentions  and  afliduity  are  fuch  as  I  fliall  not 
foon  forget,  this  morning  introduced  me  to  Signore  Beecken,  a  counfellor  in  the  court 
of  his  Imperial  Majefly  ;  and  then  we  went  together  into  the  country,  fix  or  feven  miles, 
to  a  farm  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Vifconti,  to  fee  the  method 
of  making  the  Lodefan  cheefe;  attended  the  whole  operation,  which  is  fo  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  ufe  in  England,  that  Ikill  in  making  may  have  a  great  effect  in  ren- 
dering this  product  of  Lombardy  fo  fuperior  to  all  others.  The  cheefe,  and  the  en- 
quiries, took  up  the  whole  day ;  fo  that  it  was  five  in  the  evening  before  we  got  back 
to  Milan,  where  they  dined  with  me  at  the  pozzo  ;  an  itinerant  band  of  raufic  giving 
a  ferenade  under  the  windows  to  the  illuftrifTnni,  eccellentifllmi,  nobili  Signori  Inglefi. 
This  day  has  paflfed  after  my  own  heart,  a  long  morning  of  activity,  and  then  a  dinner, 
without  one  word  of  converfation  but  on  agriculture.  Signore  Beecken  is  a  fenfible 
well-informed  German,  who  underftands  the  importance  of  the  plough ;  and  Abbate 
Amoretti's  converfation  is  that  of  a  man  who  adds  the  powers  of  inftruction  to  the 
graces  that  enliven  company. 

'J'he  7th.  Attended  the  Marquis  de  Vifconti,  and  Signore  Amoretti  to  Mozzate, 
the  country-feat  of  the  Count  de  Caftiglione,  about  fixteen  miles  north  of  Milan. 
Stop  very  near  the  city  to  view  the  Chartreufe,  which,  fince  the  Emperor  feized  the 
revenues,  and  turned  the  monks  out,  has  been  converted  into  a.  powder  magazine. 
View  in  pafling,  the  fine  church  of  Ro,  and  the  Marquis  of  Litta's  villa  at  Leinate,  in 
which  the  gardens  are  confpicuous.     The  Italian  tafte  was  the  undoubted  origin  of  what 
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we  fee  in  France  ;  but  decoration  is  carried  much  higher.     Marble  bafons,  with  fine 
fla'ues,  too  good  for  the  fituation  :  jets  d'eau,  temples,  colonades,  and  buildings,  with- 
out end,  almoft  connected  with  the  houfe  ;   latticed,  and  clipped  bovvers  and  walks ; 
miles  of  cHpped  hedges  — terraces  and  gravel  walks,  never  well  kept,  with  abundance  of 
orange-trees,  are  the  features  ;  and  they  are  all  in  profuficn.     The  expence  enormous, 
both  to  form  and  to  keep.     There  is  a  piner}',  and  not  more  than  five  or  iix  others  ia 
the  whole  duchy  of  Milan.     Reach  Mozzate.     The  countefs  appeared  what  we  call  a 
genteel  good  fort  of  woman,  with  nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  foppery  and  aftedation  that 
forms  tlie  fine  lady.     The  moment  I  faw  the  Count  de  Cafliglione,  I  was  prejudiced  in 
his  favour ;   his  phyfiognomy  is  pleafing  ;  and  the  inn:antaneous  eafy  affability,  mixed 
with  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity,  tells  one  in  a  moment,  that  time  would  not  be  loft  in 
his  company.     I  was  not  deceived.     Reentered  piefently  on  the  objeft  of  my  travels  ; 
and  I  was  highly  pleafed  to  find,  that  he  was  a  praftical  farmer.  After  dinner,  we  made 
an  excurfion  to  a  confiderable  plantation  he  has  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fpirit. 
The  count  fhewed  me  a  part  of  his  farm  alfo, — but  this  is  not  equally  fuccefsful.     In 
the  evening,  while  the  rell  of  the  company  were  at  cards,  he  fatisfied  my  numerous  en- 
quiries concerning  the  hufbandry,  &c.  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  manner  that  left  m.e 
little  to  w  ifh.     After  breakfaft,  the  next  morning  I  returned  to  Milan.  The  feature  which 
ftruck  me  moft  in  this  vifit  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  at  his  country- feat,  is  the  great  fimila- 
rity  of  living,  and  of  manners  in  different  countries.     There  are  few  circumffances  in  the 
table,  attendance,  houfe,  and  mode  of  living,  that  vary  from  a  man  of  fimilar  rankand 
fortune  in  England  or  France.    Only  French  cuftoms,  however,  predominate.    I  fuppofe 
one  muft  go  for  new  manners  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars  ;   for  Spain  itfeif,  among  peo- 
ple of  rank,  has  them  not  to  give :  and  this  circumltance  throws  travellers,  who  regif- 
ter  their  remarks,  into  a  fituation  that  fhould  meet  with  the  candour  of  readers  :  ihofe 
who  record  faithfully,  muft  note  things  that  are  common,  and  fuch  are  not  formed  to 
gratify  curiofity.      Thofe  who  deal  much  in  adventures,  fo  contrary  to  our  own  man- 
ners as  to  excite  furprife,  muft  be  of  queftionable  authority  ;  for  the  fimilarity  of  Euro- 
Jjean  manners,  among  people  of  rank  or  large  fortune,  can  hardly  be  doubted :  and 
the  difference  among  their  inferiors  is,  in  many  cafes,  more  apparent  than  real.     I  am 
much  pleafed  with  this  family  ;  the  Countefs  is  a  good  woman,  for  flie  loves  her  chil- 
dren, her  hufband,  and  the  country.     Her  huftjand  has  life,  animation,  quicknefs  of 
conception,   and  that  attention  to  agriculture,  which  made  me  wifli  him  for  a  neigh- 
bour.    In  our  return,  ftop  at  Defio,  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  of  Cufino,  which  is  in  a 
ftylc  that  pleafes  me.     The  houfe  is  not  upon  too  great  a  fcale,  and  therefore  finifiied 
and  furnifhed  :  the  rooms  are  more  elegant  than  fplendid — and  more  comfortable 
than  fliewy.     There  is  one  apartment,  in  encauftic  painting,  faid  to  be  the  firft  execu- 
ted in  Italy.     1  he  fecond  floor  contains  thirteen  bed-chambers,  with  each  a  fmall  fer- 
vant's  room,  and  light  clofet :  and  they  have  all  fuch  a  comfortable,   clean,  Englifh 
air  ;  and   are   fo  neat,  without  any  finery,  that,   had  the  floors  been  deal,   inftead  of 
brick,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf  in  my  own   country.     I   have   read  travels   that 
■would  make  us  believe,  that  a  clean  houfe  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  ;  if  that  were 
once  true,  things  are  abundantly  changed.     I  like  this  villa  much  better  than  the  maf- 
ter  does,  for  he  is  rarely  here  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.     The  gardens 
are  fplendid  in  their  kind  ;  lattice-frames  of  lemons  twenty  feet  high,  with  efpaliers  of 
oranges,  both  full  hung  with  fruit,  have,  to  northern  eyes,  an  uncommon  cft'eft  ;  but 
they  are  all  covered  with  glafs  in  the  winter.     Here  is  a  pinery  alfo.     Dine  in  the  viU 
lage  on  trcut,  frefli  from  the  lake  of  Como,  at  3  livres  the  pound,  of  twenty-eight 
ounces.    In  the  evening  return  to  Milan,  after  an  excurfion  inftrudive  in  my  princU 
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pal  objeft,  and  equally  agreeable  in  the  little  circumflances  that  have  power  fufficifrLt 
either  to  gild  or  fliade  every  objeft.  Pafs  the  houfe  of  the  Marchefa  di  Fagnani,  v.'ho 
has  been  much  in  England,  and  celebrated  here  for  being  the  lady  with  whom  our  in- 
imitable Sterne  had  the  rccontre  at  Milan,  which  he  has  defcribed  fo  agreeably. 3a 

miles. 

The  9th.  This  day  was  appointed  for  vifitlng  a  few  objects  at  Milan,  for  which  Sig- 
nore  Beecken  had  the  goodnefs  to  defire  to  be  my  cicerone  ;  his  chariot  was  ready  af- 
ter breakfafl,  and  we  went  from  fi.^ht  to  fight  till  five  o'clock.  Buildings  and  pidures 
Kave  been  fo  often  and  fo  well  defcribed,  that  for  modern  travellers  nothing  is  left,  if 
they  expatiate,  but  to  talk  of  themfelves  as  much  as  of  the  objefts.  I  fliall  note,  in  a 
few  words,  the  things  that  (truck  me  mofl.  I  had  read  fo  much  of  the  cathedral,  and 
came  to  it  with  fuch  expeftation,  that  its  effeft  was  nothing.  There  are  comparative 
meafurements  given  of  it  with  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  that  feem  to  rank  it  in  the 
fame  clafe  for  magnitude  :  to  the  eye  it  is  a  child's  play-thing  compared  to  St.  Paul's, 
Of  the  innumerable  ftatues,  that  of  St.  Laurence  flayed  is  the  fmefl:.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  church  of  St.  Fedele,  by  Pellegrino,  is  pleafmg  ;  it  contains  fix  columns  of 
granite  ;  and  there  are  other  fine  ones  alfo  in  that  of  St.  Alefandro.  But  I  found  Pa- 
dro  Pini,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory,  a  better  objedl:  than  his  church  ;  he  has  made 
a  great  and  valuable  colledtion  of  follils,  and  has  taken  the  means  neceffary  for  felf-in- 
ftruftion,  much  travel,  and  much  experiment.  At  St.  Celfo,  there  are  two  ftatues  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Lorenzi,  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired  ;  and  a  Madonna,  by 
Fontana.  Here  alfo  are  pictures  by  the  two  Procacinis,  that  will  detain  your  fteps. 
The  great  hofpital  is  a  vaft  building,  once  the  palace  of  the  Sforzas,  Dukes  of  Milan, 
and  given  by  IDuke  Francis  for  this  ufe.  It  has  a  net  revenue  of  a  million  of  livres,  and 
and  has  at  prefent  above  one  thoufand  three  hundred  patients.  At  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Ambrofe,  built  in  the  ninth  century,  and  which  has  round  arches,  anterior  to  Gothic 
ones,  they  fhevved  us  a  MS.  of  Luitprandus,  dated  72/,  and  another  of  Eothaire,  be- 
fore Charlemagne.  If  they  contained  the  regifter  of  their  ploughs,  they  would  have 
been  interefting ;  but  what  to  me  are  the  records  of  gifts  to  convents  for  faving  fouls 
that  wanted  probably  too  much  cleaning  for  all  the  fcrubbing  bruflies  of  the  monks  to 
brighten  ?  Unqueftionably  the  mofl  famous  produftion  of  human  genius  at  Milan  is 
tht;  laft  fupper  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci,  which  fhould  be  Itudied  by  artifts  who  underftand 
its  merit,  as  it  is  not  a  picture  for  thofe  who,  with  unlearned  eyes,  have  only  their  feel- 
ings  to  direfl:  them.     View  the  Ambrofian  library. 

The  loth.  The  chmate  of  Italy,  I  believe,  is  generally  in  extremes;  it  has  rained 
almoft  incefTantly  for  three  days  paft,  and  to-day  it  pours.  I  have  made  a  fad  blunder, 
I  find  more  and  more,  in  felling  my  French  equipage  ;  for  the  dependence  on  hiring 
and  on  the  vetturini,  is  odious.  I  want  to  go  to-morrow  to  Lodi,  &c.  and  have  loft 
much  time  in  finding  a  horfe  andchaife  ;  and  after  all  can  have  only  a  miferable  thing, 
at  7^-  livi'es  a  day. — In  the  evening,  at  the  opera,  Signore  Beecken  came  to  me  in  the 
pit,  and  afked  me  if  I  would  be  introduced  to  one  of  the  prettiefl  ladies  at  Milan  ?  Senza 
duhbio.  He  conducted  me  to  the  box  of  Signora  Lamberti,  a  young,  lively,  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  converfed  with  an  eafy  and  unafieded  gaiety,  that  would  make  even 
a  farmer  wifh  to   be  her  cicifbeo.     The  oiiice,   however,  is  in  the  hands  of  another, 

who  was  feated  in  his  poft  of  honour,  in  the  front  of  the  box,  vis-a-i-is  the  lady. 

Refrefliments — fuppers — magnificent  ridotto.  Having  mentioned  the  cicifbeo,  I  may 
obferve,  that  the  cuftom  feems  to  fiourifh  at  Milan  ;  few  married  ladies  are  without 
this  neceffary  appendix  to  the  fiate  :  there  were  to  night  a  great  number  of  them, 
-each  attending  his  fair.     I  alked  an  Italian  gentleman  why  he  was  not  in  his  poft  as  a 
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cicifbeo?  He  replied,  he  was  not  one.  Howfof.  If  you  have  either  bufinefs  or 
other  purfuit,  it  takes  too  much  time.  They  are  changed  at  pleafure,  which  the  la- 
dies defend,  by  faying,  that  when  an  extenfion  of  privileges  not  proper  to  give  is  ex- 
pe£ted,  to  part  with  is  better  than  to  retain  them. 

The  nth.  To  Lodi,  through  twenty  miles  of  fuch  amazing  exertions  in  irrigation, 
that  we  can  have  in  England  no  idea  of  it.  At  that  town  I  found  niyfelf  in  the  midft 
of  the  world  ;  it  was  the  night  of  terminating  the  opera  feafon  of  the  fair :  this  had 
drawn  fo  much  company  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  that  the  great  inn  of  the  Co- 
lumbina,  formed  out  of  a  monallery,  was  full  in  an  hour.  At  night  the  opera- houfe 
formed  a  gorgeous  difplay  : — we  waited  half  an  hour  for  the  arch-duke  and  arch-duchefs. 
The  houfe  was  well  lighted  with  wax  ;  new  to  me,  for  in  common  their  theatres  have 
only  darknefs  vifible.  It  is  fin=ill,  but  moll:  elegant,  new  built  this  year:  the  decora- 
tions are  neat  ;  but  the  boxes,  which  are  fitted  up  by  the  proprietors,  are  finiihed  with 
great  fiiew  and  expence  ;  as  fine  as  glafs,  varnilh,  and  gilding  can  make  them  ;  and 
bein"-  lighted  within  made  a  blazing  figure  :  the  company  crouded  and  well  drefTed  ; 
diamonds  fparkled  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  while  the  expectation  of  pleafure,  more 
animated  in  Italian  than  in  French  or  Entliih  eyes,  rendered  the  coup  d'oeil  equally 
firiking  and  agreeable ;  the  profufion  of  dancers,  drefles,  fcenes,  &c.  made  me  ftare, 
for  a  little  place  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls.  No  evening  could  pafs 
with  a  more  animated  feflivity  ;  all  the  world  appeared  in  good  humour  :  the  vibrations 
of  pleafurable  emotions  feemed  more  refponfive  than  common,  for  expreffion  is  one 
o-reat  feature  in  Italian  phyfiognomy.  I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  fpedacle,  becaufe 
I  confider  it  in  a  political  light,  as  deferving  fome  attention.  Lodi  is  a  little  infignificant 
place,  without  trade,  and  without  manufactures.  It  is  the  part  of  a  dominion  that  may 
be  faid  to  have  neither,  and  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  lea  :  yet  there  is  not  a 
town  in  France  or  England,  of  double  the  population,  that  ever  exhibiced  a  theatre  fo 
built,  decorated,  filled,  and  furaifhed,  as  this  of  Lodi.  Not  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
commerce  and  manufaftures—  not  all  the  iron  and  fieel — the  woollen  or  linen — the  filk, 
glaffcs,  pots,  or  porcelain  of  fuch  a  town  as  Lodi,  ever  yet  equalled  this  exhibition  of 
butter  and  cheefe.  Water,  clover,  cows,  cheefe,  money,  and  mufic  !  Thefe  are  the  com- 
binations — that  firing  Italian  nerves  to  enjoyment,  and  give  leffons  of  government  to 
northern  politicians.  The  evening  would  have  been  delicious  to  me,  if  I  had  had  my 
little  girl  with  me ;  I  could  not  help  pifturir.g  her  by  my  fide,  fuppofing  the  expref- 
fions  of  her  pleafure,  and  giving  an  imaginary  prefence  to  her  finiles,  her  enquiries, 
and  her  enjoyment.       In  truth  it  was  better  adapted  to  her  age  than  to  mine. 20 

miles. 

The  1 2th.  I  had  brought  a  letter  to  a  Signore  Mayer,  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  who 
yefterday,  when  I  waited  on  him,  introduced  me  to  the  Cavidiere  Don  Bafliano  Bona 
Moma,  who  promifed  to  find  a  pcrlun  this  morning  for  conduiling  me  to  a  celebrated 
dairy  of  his  near  Lodi ;  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  by  his  means  I  was  introduced 
into  two  dairies,  one  of  ninety  cows,  and  aflift ed  in  making  the  cheefe.  In  the  afternoon 
to  Codogno,  through  dltecn  miles  of  dead  flat,  of  a  fingular  afpeft  ;  it  is  interfered  by 
ditches,  without  hedges,  but  a  row  of  pollard  poplars  and  willows  on  each  fide.  The 
heads  of  thefe  trees  form  a  woocland,  as  the  fields  are  very  fmall,  and  looking  through 
the  Items,  under  the  covert  of  their  heads,  is  fomething  like  the  prints  I  have  leen  of  the 
forefts  of  Taffo,  but  without  the  wildneis  or  enchantment.  'J  he  inhabitants  here  are 
neither  witches,  nymphs,  nor  knights,  but  cows  and  frogs  :  trie  mufic  of  the  latter  not 
fo  agreeable  as  lad  night's  warblings  of  Senefino.  In  truth  this  country  is  better  for 
thefe  two  animals  than  for  man.     I'hc  whole  is  a  water  Ipmij^e  j  the  ditches  innumer- 
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able  ;  ttow  water,  now  mud  ;  the  climate  hot ;  and  ventilation  excluded  by  a  crowd  of 
aquatics.  I  figured  ficknefs  and  difcafe  in  every  quarter  :  and  the  want  of  fcattered 
habitations  renders  the  whole  filent  and  lolitary,  in  fpite  of  a  confiderable  population, 
that  is  concealed  by  the  cndlcfs  pollards.  "Willows,  ditches,  mud,  and  frogs  !  thefe  are 
features  ia  perfefl.  contrafl:  to  the  fcenes  of  lalf  night !  yet  they  are  attended  by  a  fertility 
that  gives  warbling  to  the  throat,  and  quivering  to  the  fantadic  toe  of  beauty.  At 
Codogno  waited  on  Signore  Bignami,  a  confiderable  cheefe-merchant.  I  was  in  luck; 
a  numerous  company  I'pent  the  evening  with  him,  from  whom  he  felefted  a  party  well 
acquainted  with  grafs  and  cows  ;  and  retiring  into  another  apartment,  they  had  the 
goodnefs,  with  him  and  hi.sfon,  to  dedicate  fome  time  to  the  fatisfying  of  my  enquiries; 
and  I  lliould  be  very  backward  if  I  did  not  oblcrve  that  the  free  and  agreeable  manner 
in  which  they  did  it,  proves  equally  their  liberality  and  poHtenefs.  Codogno  is  a  neat 
little  town  of  about  eight  thoufand  people.  A.nd  note  (for  the  thing  is  extraordinary,) 
an  opera  here  too ;  another  new  built  theatre,  of  this  year.  It  is  not  fo  large,  or  fo 
much  decorated  as  that  ol  Lodi,  but  the  form  is  more  pleafmg  and  more  commodious  ; 
it  is  more  circular.  There  ai\  apartments  conriguous  for  the  firit  fingers  and  dancers, 
communicating  wi'h  a  nobk-  inn,  the  albergo  del  teatro. 15  miles. 

The  1 3th.  This  morning  Signore  Bignami  had  kindly  appointed  for  examining  one  of 
the  principal  dairies  in  the  country,  noted  for  making  good  cheefe  ;  fortunately  the 
farmer  proved  conmiunicative  and  liberal,  —  conducted  us  to  the  fcene  of  aftion  very 
readily,  and  directed  his  dairy-man  to  anfwer  iny  enquiries.  We  attended  the  making 
cf  a  cheefe,  and  then  walked  over  the  farm  :  the  farmers  feem  much  at  their  eafe. 
Take  leave  of  my  very  friendly  conductors,  and  reach  Crema,  in  the  Venetian  flate. 
Here  alfo  a  new-built  opera-houfe,  and  the  Mara  from  London  firfl  finger  ;  they  did 
not  appear  to  relifli  too  much  her  altitudes  of  divifion, — yet  fhe  was  confiderably  ap- 
plauded. Great  powers  in  finging,  when  much  exerted  in  difficult  paffages,  furprize 
much  more  than  they  pleafe.  The  airs  that  touch  the  heart,  are  what  the  poet  calls 
"  lengthened  fweetnefs  long  drawn  out,"  that  breathe  a  continuity  of  melody,  flowing, 
not  broken  notes.  The  nutnber  of  theatres  in  this  part  of  Italy  is  allonilhing  :  two 
great  ones  at  Milan  ;  in  twenty  miles,  another,  at  Lodi ;  in  fifteen,  one  way,  Codogno  ; 
in  ten,  another,  Crema ;  in  ten,  another,  Plaifance,  &c. — yet  trade  and  manufadure  are 
very  inconfiderable. 16  miles. 

The  14th,  To  Lodi,  through  ten  miles  more  of  the  fame  country  ;  bad  road  through 
the  ftate  of  Venice  ;  but  the  moment  you  enter  the  Milanefe,  you  find  an  excellent  one. 
Return  to  Milan. 30  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  flat,  much  of  it  watered,  but  without  fuch  exer- 
tions as  to  Lodi ;  all  a  crowded  fcene  of  willows.  Vaprio,  where  we  (topped,  is  a  poor 
place,  with  a  dirty,  milera.de,  wretched  inn  :  here  am  I  in  a  chamber,  that  finks  my 
fpirits  as  I  fit  and  look  around  me  ;  my  pen,  ink,  and  tablets,  are  ufelefs  before  me  ;. 
I  want  them  for  two  or  three  fubjedts  that  have  pafTed  acrofs  my  mind  in  the  journey, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  ;  to  arrange  ten  words  with  propriety,  is  an  infurmountable  effort. 
I  never  in  my  life  wrote  three  imes  to  pleafe  myfelf,  when  the  circumftances  around 
were  untoward  or  difagreeable ;  a  clean,  neat  apartment,  a  good  fire,  fomething  to  eat 
better  than  palte-foup,  with  tolerable  wine,  give  a  lightnefs  to  the  bofom,,  and  a  facility 
to  the  ideas.  I  have  not  yet  uad  any  of  the  Abbate  Amoretti's  pieces  ;  but  If  he  writes 
badly  in  that  elegant  apartment,  and  with  all  the  circumftances  of  eafe  and  luxury  around. 
him,  I  fhall  not  have  fo~gCod  an  opinion  of  his  head,  as  I  think  I  Ihall  always  have  of 
bis  heart.    This  chamber  of  Vaprio  is  contrail  fufBcient  to  his  in  the  Palazzo  Cufani. 
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I  fannot  write,  fo  niufl  neflle  in  this  nidus  of  fleas  and  bags,  which  they  call  a  bed.— — 
20  miles. 

The  1 6th.  So  much  rain  has  fallen  in  the  night,  that  the  Adda  has  rifen  too  much  to 
permit  a  carriage  to  reach  the  ferry ;  we  waited,  therefore,  four  hours  till  the  water 
funk.  This  is  a  circumftance  to  which  a  traveller  is  liable  every  day  in  Italy  ;  for  the 
rivers  are  fo  little  under  command,  that  a  night's  heavy  rain  will  fl:op  him.  An  impa- 
tient traveller,  waiting  on  the  banks  of  a  river  for  the  water's  flowing,  might,  by  equal 
genius,  be  fet  off  as  well  in  poetry,  as  a  patient  one  is  reprefented  expeding  till  all  was 
paffed.  The  environs  of  the  Adda  here  are  fine  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  Vaprio,  high  land, 
that  commands  the  wooded  vale.  Arrive,  at  lad,  at  Bergamo.  I  had  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Maironi  da  Ponte,  fecretary  of  tlie  academy  of  Bergamo,  to  whom  I  went  directly.  I 
mounted  a  deep  hill  into  the  city,  which  is  on  the  top  of  it,  and  fearched  hard  for  the 
doftor  ;  after  examining  feveral  flreets,  a  lady  from  a  window,  who  feemed  to  pity  my 
perplexity  (for  I  had  been  conduced  to  three  or  four  (treets  in  vain,)  informed  me,  that 
he  was  in  the  country,  —  but  that  if  I  returned  in  the  morning,  I  fliould  have  a  chance 
of  feeing  him.  What  a  black,  dirty,  {linking,  difmal  place  !  I  flared  at  fome  well  drefTed 
people  I  met,  wondering  what  they  had  to  do  there ;  thanking  my  ftars  that  I  was  not 
an  inhabitant  of  Bergamo  ;  fooliflily  enough,  as  if  it  were  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a  place 
that  give  felicity,  and  not  the  connedions  formed  from  infancy,  and  matured  by  habit. 
12  miles. 

The  17th.  Mount  the  hill  again,  in  fearch  for  Signore  Maironi ;  and  hearing  he  has 
a  brother,  to  find  him,  fhould  I  fail.  I  repaired  to  the  fl;reet  where  the  lady  gave  me 
information  the  night  before  ;  flie  was  luckily  at  her  window,  but  the  intelligence  crofs 
to  my  wifhes,  for  both  the  brothers  were  in  the  country ;  I  need  not  go  to  the  door,  fhe 
faid,  for  there  were  no  fervants  in  the  houfe.  The  dufk  of  the  evening  in  this  dark, 
town  had  laft  night  veiled  the  fair  incognita,  but  looking  a  fecond  time  now,  I  found  her 
extremely  pretty,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  fhone  in  unifon  with  fomething  better  than  a 
ftreet  of  Bergamo.  She  afked  me  kindly  after  my  bufmefs,  Spero  che  non  e  un  gran 
mancemento  ?  words  of  no  import,  but  uttered  with  a  fweetnefs  of  voice  that  rendered 
the  pooreft  monofyllable  interefting.  I  told  her,  that  the  bofom  mufl:  be  cold,  from 
which  her  prefence  did  not  banifli  all  feeling  of  difappointment.  It  was  impoffible  not 
to  fay  fomething  a  little  beyond  common  thanks.  She  bowed  in  return  ;  and  I  thought 
I  read  in  her  expreffive  eyes,  that  I  had  not  offended  ;  I  was  encouraged  to  afk  the  fa- 
vour of  Signore  Maironi's  addrefs  in  the  country — Con  gran  piaccre  vc  lo  daro. — I  took 
a  card  from  my  pocket ;  but  her  window  was  rather  too  high  to  hand  it.  I  looked  at 
the  door  :  For-zie  aperta. — Credo  chc  si^  flie  replied.  If  the  reader  be  an  eleftrician, 
and  have  flown  a  kite  in  a  thunder-ftorm,  he  will  know,  that  when  the  atmofphere  around 
him  becomes  highly  eledlric,  and  his  danger  incrcafes,  if  he  do  not  quickly  remove, 
there  is  a  cobweb  feniation  in  the  air,  as  if  he  was  inclofed  in  an  invifible  net  of  the  fil- 
mieft  goffimer.  My  atmofphere,  at  this  moment,  had  fome  refemblance  to  it :  I  had 
taken  two  fteps  to  the  door,  when  a  gentleman  palling,  opened  it  before  me,  and  fiood 
upon  the  threfliold.  It  was  the  lady's  huihand  ;  fhe  was  in  the  paffage  behind,  and  I 
was  in  the  flrcet  before  him,  flie  faid,  Ecco  un  Slgriore  Inglcfc  che  ha  bifogno  d'un^ 
ilirczione  a  Sig.  Maironi.  The  hufband  anfwered  politely,  that  he  would  give  it,  and, 
talting  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  wrote  and  gave  it  me.  Nothing  was  ever  done 
l^o  concifely :  I  looked  at  him  afkance,  and  thought  him  one  of  the  uglieff  fellows  I 
had  ever  fecn.  An-ill-natured  by-ftander  would  have  faid,  that  his  prefence  prevented 
a  farming  from  becoming  a  fentimental  traveller.     Certain  it  is,  one  now  and  then  meets 
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with  terrible  eyes  in  Italy ;  in  the  north  of  Europe  they  have  attraflive  powers ;  here 
they  have  every  fort  of  power ;  the  fphere  of  the  adlivity  of  an  eye  beam  is  enlarged, 
and  he  who  travels  as  I  do  for  the  plough,  mufl  take  care,  as  I  fliall  in  future,  to  keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  it.  From  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  below  the  houfe  of  the  count  de 
Brembate,  there  is  a  profpect  of  fertile  land,  hardly  to  be  equalled.  In  front,  to  the 
fouth,  a  range  of  Appenines  rifcs  above  (he  fog,  that  hangs  over  a  part  of  the  plain. 
To  the  welt,  an  immenfc  curve  of  the  Alps,  that  bound  the  Miianefe  and  Piedmont  ; 
their  heads  uninterruptedly  in  fnow,  form  one  of  the  finefl:  mountain  barriers  to  be 
imagined.  To  the  eaft,  the  view  an  unbroken,  unlimited  level.  This  vail  plain,  at  one's 
feet,  feems  a  level  wood,  with  towns,  churches,  towers,  and  houfes.  Near  Bergamo,  the 
angle  of  vifion  permits  the  fields  to  be  feen,  and  therefore  more  pifturefque.  Similar 
features  mufl:  give  fimilar  profpecls,  this  refembles  that  of  the  Superga.  It  is  as  hot  to- 
day, and  every  day  ot  fun-ihine,  as  in  England  in  June. 

The  1 8th.  Yefterday  I  agreed  with  a  vctturino,  to  take  me  this  morning,  at  fix  o'clock^ 
to  Brefcia  ;  but  not  being  perfeftly  well,  I  infin:ed  that  he  fliould  not  come  for  me. 
without  his  vetlura,  nor  before  the  time.  The  rafcal  knocked  me  up  at  five,  and  then 
•without  the  carriage;  it  was  only  four  fleps,  he  faid,  and  wanted  to  hurry  away  my 
trunk.  I  begin  to  know  them,  and  therefore  (teadily  refufed  to  (lir  :  after  much  vain 
perfuafion,  away  they  went,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  returned.  The  fellow 
drove  me  a  full  mile  and  half,  on  the  road  to  Brefcia,  to  an  inn,  where  there  was  ano- 
ther vetturino,  to  whom  he  had  fold  me  ;  and  there  I  found  myfelf,  packed  with  three 
other  perfons,  in  the  worft  place  ;  to  the  contrary  of  all  which  the  fcoundrel  had  figned 
an  agreement.  My  expreffions  of  anger  only  got  me  laughed  at.  The  world  has  not 
fuch  a  fet  of  villains  as  thefe  vetturini.  I  have  read  guides  and  dire£lories,  and  travels, 
that  fpeak  of  this  way  of  journeying  as  pafTable  ; — if  not  good,  very  bearable  ;  but  they 
muft  be  very  partial,  or  very  carelefs,  if  they  mention  them  without  indignation.  Their 
carriages  are  wretched,  open,  crazy,  jolting,  dirty  dung-carts  ;  and  as  to  their  horfes,  I 
thought,  till  I  law  them,  that  the  Irilh  garrans  had  no  rivals  on  the  globe  ;  but  the  ca- 
valli  de  vetturini  convinced  me  of  the  error.  My  company  were  two  merchant-like 
people,  and  a  young  man  going  to  the  univerfity  of  Padua;  the  two  firfl:  repeating  pray- 
ers, and  counting  beads.  How  the  country  came  to  be  well  irrigated,  is  a  quellion  ? 
Pater-nofters  will  neither  dig  canals,  nor  make  cheefe. 32  miles. 

The  1 9th.  I  had  letters  for  Signore  Pilati,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture  ; 
he  was  in  the  country  at  his  brother's  farm,  whither  I  went  with  pleafure  ;  he  was  to 
introduce  me  to  Count  Corniano,  the  prefident,  but  he  is  abfent,  twenty  miles  out  of 
my  road.  In  the  evening  to  the  opera  ;  the  houfe  large,  but  ugly  :  the  Avara,  badly 
afted  ;  and  the  tafte  of  the  audience  (the  pit,  not  the  boxes,  fhew  a  nation)  (till  worfe. 
Puns,  conceits,  diftortions,  and  exaggerated  adion,  gained  great  applaufe.  A  child, 
telling  his  name,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  hard  fyllablcs,  and  an  exaggerated  mimickry  of  at- 
tempting to  repeat  them,  were  encored  more  violently  than  the  fined  airs  would  have 
been.  This  depravity  of  national  tafte  is  amazing,  amongft  a  people  that  have  produced 
fuch  proofs  of  genius  in  almoft  every  walk  of  life. 

The  20th.  After  a  repetition  of  the  old  plagues,  to  find  a  vetturino  for  Verona,  agree 
at  laft  at  the  extravagant  price  of  33  lire.  Depart,  after  dinner,  with  a  young  woman 
and  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old.  She  had  not  two  ideas  beyond  her  fnuff-box,  and 
a  crucifix.  I  have  no  opinion  of  Venetian  police,  from  the  villainous  roads  through  all 
their  territory  ;  they  confift  every  where  of  great  ftones,  broken  pavements,  or  mud. 
The  country  is  not  near  fo  rich  as  the  Miianefe,  but  all  thickly  inclofed  with  hedges, 
full  of  mulberries  j  and  incumbered,  to  ufe  Profeffor  Symonds's  juft  expreffion,  with 
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pollnrds  for  training  vines.  Reach  Dofenzano  in  the  dark.  What  my  re^'g'ous  com- 
panion  did  with  herfelf,  1  know  not ;  1  fupped  alone,  thanking  God  flie  had  not  the  eyes 
of  the  Bcrgamafque  fair.  In  the  night,  I  thought  the  noife  of  water  was  different  from 
that  of  a  (tream,  and  opening  the  windows  in  the  morning,  found  it  the  waves  of  a  fine 
lake.     The  Lago  di  Garda  was  out  of  my  recolledion. '15  miles.  ; 

The  2 1  ft.  Coafl;  the  lake,  with  good  views  of  it  for  feveral  miles.  From  Brefcia  to 
Verona,  but  efpecially  to  Defenzano,  I  believe  there  are  fifty  croffes  by  the  fide  of  the 
road  for  deaths.  When  a  perfon  is  murdered  they  fet  up  a  crofs  for  the  good  of  his 
foul.  They  had  better  inftitute  a  police  for  that  of  his  body.  What  a  fcandal  to  a  go- 
vernment are  fuch  proofs  of  their  negligence  !  yet  that  of  Venice  is  called  a  wife  one. 
Impaffable  roads,  towns  unlighted,  and  a  full  harvelt  of  affaffinations  ;  wi:h  men  count- 
ing their  beads,  and  women  croiling  themfelves,  are  the  chief  figns  of  wifdom  I  have  yet 
feen.  Arrive  at  Verona  in  time  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Signore  Cagniola,  aftronomer  and 
fecretary  of  the  Agrarian  Society  :  this  muft  be  a  pretty  inftitution,  a  fociety  of  farmers, 
with  an  aftronomer  for  their  fecretary.  He  introduced  me  at  the  coffee  houfe  of  the 
Piazza  to  fome  lovers  of  agriculture  ;  and  made  an  appointment  with  the  prefident  of  the 
fociety  for  to-morrow. 25  miles. 

The  22d.  Ill  luck:  the  prefident  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  ;  and  he  thinks 
me,  I  fuppofe,  like  Italian  theories,  tied  to  a  town.  Signore  Cagniola  direfted  his  fer- 
vant  to  fhew  me  to  the  houfe  of  Signore  Michael  Angelo  Locatelli,  to  whom  he  had 
named  the  objeft  of  my  journey  lalt  night.  1  found  this  gentleman,  who  is  engaged  in 
commerce,  but  who  has  two  farms  in  his  hands,  ready  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  my  enquiries  ;  of  Signore  Cagniola,  I  faw  or  heard  no  more.  I  felt  myfelf  un- 
comfortable at  Verona,  till  I  had  feen  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  truth  a  noble  remain 
of  antiquity,  folid  and  magnificent  enough  yet  to  laft  perhaps  fome  thoufands  of  years ; 
that  of  Nifmes,  cluttered  up  with  houfes,  mufi  not  be  named  with  this.  As  I  flood  on 
the  verge  of  this  noble  building,  1  could  not  but  contemplate  in  idea,  the  innumerable 
crouds  of  people  who  had  been  fpeftators  of  the  fcenes  exhibited  in  it :  the  refl.-dion 
was  attended  with  what  is  to  me  a  melancholy  impreflion — the  utter  oblivion  in  which 
fuch  hods  are  now  loft !  time  has  fwept  their  memories  from  the  earth  — has  left  them 
no  traces  in  the  records  of  mankind  ;  yet  here  were  wit  and  beauty,  wealth  and  power ; 

the  vibrations  of  hope  and  fear  ;  the  agitations  of  exertion  and  enterprize all  buried 

in  the  filence  of  feventeen  hundred  years  !  — I  read  the  works  of  fo  few  poets,  that  I  know 
not  if  the  idea  of  fuch  oblivion  have  been  to  them  as  melancholy  as  it  is  to  me ;  if  fo, 
they  have  doubtlefs  given  energy  to  the  fentiment,  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  their  ex- 
preffions. 

The  23d.  This  morning,  I  took  a  cicerone  to  attend  me  to  view  churches  and  palaces, 
an  uncomfortable  method,  but  when  a  traveller  has  one  principal  purfuit,  fuch  fecondary 
objects  mult  give  way.  The  great  tault  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  is  being  carried  to 
too  many  things.  Nothing  ftrikes  more  at  Verona  than  the  works  of  an  architeft, 
whofe  name  is  little  known  in  England,  San.  Michael  Michieli ;  they  arc  of  diftinguiflied 
merit,  and  muft  pleafe  every  eye.  The  chapel  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  in  the  Bernardine 
church,  and  the  rotunda  of  St.  Georgio,  are  beautiful  edifices.  There  is  fomething  fingu- 
lar  in  the  Palazzo  Bevilaqua,  an  idea  which  might  have  been  copied  with  more  fuccefs, 
than  many  others  that  have  been  repeated  often.  The  Palazzo  di  Configlio  is  fimple 
and  elegant,  and  prefents  one  of  the  molt  pleafing  examples  of  an  arcade,  for  a  ftreet  or 
fquare.  The  theatre  is  large,  but  nothing  after  Milan.  My  expences  at  Brefcia,  and  at 
Verona  arc,  dinner  3  pauls,  fupper  2,  chamber  2;  which  at  5d.  Englifh,  are  2S.  iid, 
a- day  ;  and  as  I  have  rooms  not  at  all  bad,  good  beds,  and  am  as  well  fcrved  at  the  meals 
^s  I  require,  it  is  remarkably  cheap.  The 
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The  ■24th.  The  country  to  Vicenza  is  all  flat,  and  moflly  of  a  fingular  face  ;  rows 
of  elm  and  maple  pollards,  with  vines  trained  up,  and  fi-om  tree  to  tree ;  between  the 

rows  arable.     This  fyftein  is  not  difagreeable  till  it  grows  tedious  to  the  eye. 32 

miles. 

The  25th.  Wait  on  Count  Tiene,  to  whom  I  had  a  recommendation  ;  he  opened 
the  letter,  but  found  it  was  to  another  Count  Tiene,  who  Hved  in  the  country,  near 
Vicenza  ;  reading  in  it,  however,  fome  exprcfiions  of  commendation,  which  friends  are 
spt  to  ufe  in  fuch  letters,  he  with  great  eafe  and  politenefs,  as  he  returned  me  the 
paper,  ofi'ered  me  any  afliftance  in  his  power  :  "  Yours,  Sir,  is  an  errand  that  ought  to 
recommend  you  to  all  mankind  ;  and  if  you  faid  the  lealt  difficulties  with  others,  I  beg 
you  will  return  to  this  houfe,"  which  is  one  of  the  Palazzi  di  Palladio,  I  waited  thea 
on  the  Abbate  Pierropan,  profelTor  of  phyficsand  mathematics.  He  had  the  dircftion, 
for  fome  years,  of  the  oeconomical  garden,  given  by  the  flate  for  experiments  in  agri« 
culture,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Agrarian  Academy  :  he  received  me  with  great  polite- 
nefs; and  not  only  expreffed  every  wifli  to  affift  me,  but  entered  immediately  on  the 
bufinefs,  by  propofmg  a  walk  to  call  on  the  Count  de  Boning,  prefident  of  that  aca- 
demy, in  our  way  to  the  garden.  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  all  thefe  ellablifhments  on 
a  fmall  fcale  ;  in  any  hands  they  are  not  calculated  to  do  much  ;  and  in  hands  not  truly 
praflical,  they  are  calculated  to  do  nothing.  The  Count  de  Boning,  finding  that  I 
wiflied  to  converfe  with  fome  real  common  farmers,  appointed  the  afternoon  for  going 
into  the  country,  about  three  miles,  to  a  farm  of  his,  where  I  fhould  find  an  intelligent 
perfon  :  he  then  took  his  leave  for  the  prefent, — and  Signore  Pierropan  and  myfelf 
proceeded  to  the  villa  of  the  Count  de  Tiene ;  as  he  was  abfent  for  an  hour  only,  we 
employed  that  time  in  walking  a  little  further,  to  view  the  celebrated  rotunda  of  Palla- 
dio, belonging  to  Count  Capra,  one  of  the  three  greatefl:  works  of  that  great  genius 
they  poffefs  at  Vicenza.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  mean,  between  decoration  and  fimplicity; 
the  diftribution  feems  a  new  and  original  thought,  much  more  adapted,  however,  to 
Italy  than  to  England  ;  for,  in  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  Vicentine  feet,  we  might,  rela- 
tively to  our  climate  and  manners,  have  a  houfe  far  exceeding  it.  1  am  concerned  to 
fee  fo  delicious  a  morfel  fuffered  to  go  much  to  decay  j  the  plaifter  on  the  brick 
colum.ns  is  wearing  off,  and  other  negleft  vifible.  The  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Vi- 
cenza exceeds  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  Italy,  viewed  from  the  hill  on  which  thefe  houfes, 
and  the  church,  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  are  fituated ;  the  city  in  the  rich  plain,  and 
the  hills  fpread  with  white  buildings,  crowned  by  the  Alps,  are  fine.  The  Count  de 
Tiene,  with  the  affiftance  of  another  nobleman,  of  more  experience,  who  happened  to 
be  prefent,  gave  me  fome  information,  relative  to  the  part  of  the  Vicentine,  in  which 
their  eftates  are  fituated.  Quitting  him,  I  begged  the  Abbate  Pierropan  to  favour  me 
with  his  company  at  dinner,  by  which  means  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  converfation  fo 
much  longer  on  the  favourite  topic.  The  Abbate  de  Traico,  vice-prefident  of  the 
academy,  joined  us.  After  dinner,  according  to  appointment,  to  the  Count  de  Bon- 
ing, whole  coach  was  ready,  and  carried  us  to  the  farm.  Fortunately  the  farmer, 
a  fenfible  and  intelligent  man,  was  ready  to  anfwer  all  fuch  enquiries  as  I  put  to 
him.  At  night,  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  rich  day,  that  pays  for  the  trouble  of 
travelling. 

The  26th.  My  friendly  Abbate,  continuing  his  obliging  offices,  had  the  goodnefs  to 
accompany  me  this  morning  to  a  very  famous  woollen  fabric,  at  prefent  under  the 
direction  of  an  Englifliman  ;  and  to  a  magazine  of  earthern-ware,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood.  It  is  furely  a  triumph  of  the  arts  in  England,  to  fee  in  Italy  Etrufcan 
forms  copied  from  Englilb  models,     It  is  a  better  imitation  than  many  I  have  feen  in 
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P"'rance.  View  the  Olympic  theatre  of  Palladio,  which  pleafes  all  the  world;  nothinj; 
caii  be  more  beautiful  than  the  form,  or  more  elegant  than  the  colonade  that  furrounds 
it.  Of  all  his  works  here,  1  like  the  Palazzo  Barbarana  leaft.  I  am  forry  to  fee,  that 
mofl  of  Palladio's  edifices  are  of  bricks  Ihiccoed,  except  the  Palazzo  Rajj^ione,  which 
is  of  durable  (tone;  ?.nd  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  out  of  repair. 
The  roof  of  the  Palazzo  di  Ragione,  which  muff  offend  every  eye,  is  not  of  Pallauio  ; 
only  the  cafe  of  arcades  that  iurround  the  building,  which  is  one  valt  room  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty,  ufed  for  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  alfo  as  a  common  jakes  by 
the  mob,  and  dreadfully  garnifhed.  A  pretty  ufe  to  which  to  apply  an  edifice  of  Pal- 
ladio. The  brick  columns  of  this  great  architect  are  of  the  finelt  work  1  ever  faw ; 
and  fome  of  the  ftucco  but  now  failing,  after  two  hundred  years.  At  Verona  and  Vi- 
cenza,  there  are  very  few  new  houfes,  and  no  figns,  that  I  could  fee,  of  the  wealth  and 
profperity  of  the  prefent  age.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  few.  A  filk  mer- 
chant here  has  built  a  good  houfe ;  and  Signore  Cordelina,  an  advocate  at  Venice,  a 
large  and  handfome  one,  that  col!:  100,000  ducats,  without  being  finiflied :  he  made 
his  fortune  by  pleading. 

The  27th.  To  Padua.  The  country,  which  has  been  called  a  garden  by  travellers, 
not  at  all  better  cultivated  than  before,  but  deeper  and  richer.  The  ame  flat,  lined 
into  rows  of  pollards  and  vines  in  the  fame  manner ;  very  little  irrigation,  except  fome 
rice.  Waited  on  Signore  Arduiuo,  experimenter  in  agriculture,  on  a  farm,  or  rather 
a  garden  of  twelve  acres,  given  by  the  ifate.  1  had  heard  much  of  this  ceconomicai 
garden,  and  of  the  great  number  of  ufeful  experiments  made  in  it ;  fo  much,  indeed, 
that  it  weighed  confiderably  with  me  in  the  arrangement  of  my  journey ;  Venice  was 
no  object ;  and  I  could  not,  if  I  took  Padua,  have  time  for  the  Pontine  marfhes  and 
Rome,  which,  by  the  direct  road,  I  could  have  reached  from  Milan;  but  an  experi- 
mental farm,  the  firft  I  was  affured  in  Europe,  and  which  had  thrown  light  on  various  im- 
portant enquiries,  was  an  objeft  which  I  ought,  as  a  farming  traveller,  to  prefer  to  any 
city,  and  I  determined  accordingly.  Signore  Arduino received  me  politely,  and  appointed 
to-morrow  for  that  gratification.  At  night  to  the  opera,  the  Due  Baroni,  of  Cimarofa, 
whofe  mufic  to  me  has  always  fomething  original  and  pleafmg  ;  but  though  the  parts 
were  not  ill  performed,  and  the  orcheltra  powerful,  yet  the  houfe  being  almoft  empty, 
and  thofe  in  it  wearing  fuch  a  fhabby  appearance,  and  all  the  muficiaus  fo  dirty  and 
undreffed,  that  I  felt  here,  what  I  have  often  done  before,  that  half  the  charms  of  a 
theatre  depend  on  the  audience; — onemuft  be  in  good  humour — a  certain  exhilaration 
muft  be  fpringing  in  the  bofom  ;  willingnefs  to  enjoy  muft  be  expanded  into  enjoyment 
by  the  fympathy  of  furrounding  objects.  Pleafure  is  caught  from  eyes  that  fparkle 
with  the  expectation  of  being  pleafed.  Empty  boxes,  and  a  dirty  pit,  with  a  theatre 
but  half  lighted,  made  the  mufic,  with  all  its  gaiety,  fonibre  ;  I  left  Gulielmi'sPallorella 
nobile,  for  the  filence  of  my  chamber. 21  miles. 

The  28th.  In  the  morning,  viewing  buildings,  of  which  fome  are  worth  the  trouble; 
then  to  deliver  letters,  but  1  was  not  fortunate  in  finding  Meffieurs  the  profelTors  at 
home  :  Signore  Arduino  was  fo  by  appointment,  and  fliewed  me  the  experimental  farm, 
as  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  he  is  profeflbr  of  practical  agriculture  in  this  celebrated 
univerfity.  1  will  enter  into  no  detail  of  what  I  faw  here.  I  made  my  bow  to  the 
profelTor ;  and  only  thought,  that  his  experiments  were  hardly  worth  giving  up  the 
capital  of  the  world.  If  i  keep  my  rtlolution,  this  lliall  be  the  laft  ceconomicai  garden 
that  I  will  ever  go  near.  Among  the  buildings  I  viewed  to-day,  1  was  much  Itruck 
with  the  church  Santa  Juftina:  though  built  in  no  pcrfeft  ftyle,  it  has,  on  entering, 
an  efled  unufually  irapofing.     it  is  clean,  and  well  kept  j  the  pavement  a  very  fine 
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one,  of  marble — and  the  magnitude  being  confiderable,  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  fplen- 
did  coup  d'ffiil.  That  of  St.  Anthony  is  httle,  on  comparifon,  and  made  lefs  by  multi- 
plied divifions  and  numerous  decorations.  Numbers  were  on  their  knees  before  the 
i'iiinted  flirine,  to  which  millions  have  ix'forted.  Here  mingled  faith,  folly  and  enthufi- 
afm,  have  ibught  coniblation,  and  found  more  than  they  merited.  The  Palazzo  di 
Configlio,  which  we  fliould  call  the  town-hall,  is  one  of  the  greatelt — if  not  the  greateft 
room  in  Europe.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  broad ;  it  docs  nof 
want  the  excrementitious  garniture  of  that  of  Vicenza. 

The  29th.  Waited,  by  appointment,  on  Signore  Carbury,  profcfTor  of  chcmiflryj 
a  lively  pleafing  man,  with  whom  1  wii'hed  to  converfe  a  little  on  thf--  application  of  his 
fcience  to  agriculture  ;  but  that  was  not  eafy.  Politics  came  acrofs  him,  in  which! 
happened  to  mention  the  extraordinary  profperity  of  England  fince  the  American  war  ; 
and  he  took  the  clue,  and  conduced  it  through  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  aduiirals,  generals, 
red-hot  balls,  and  floating  batteries : — Rodney,  Elliot,  Necker,  and  Catharine,  with 
Lord  knows  what  befides,  that  I  thought  he  meant  to  make  a  tour  as  great  as  Mr. 
Wraxall's.  He  however  gave  me  a  note  to  the  celebrated  altronomer,  Signore  Toaldo, 
to  whom  I  wanted  an  introduflion,  and  whofe  obfervatory  I  viewed.  He  aifured  me, 
that  he  continues  firmly  of  the  fame  opinion,  of  which  he  has  always  been,  relative  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  our  feafons,  and  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  lunar 
period  of  eighteen  years.  I  begged  the  titles  of  his  memoirs,  as  I  had  yet  procured 
only  his  Meteorologia  applicata  all' Agricoltura  ;  he  faid  the  others  were  diflicult  to  find, 
but  he  would  give  me  them.  For  this  generous  offer,  I  exprefled  niy  warmeft  thanks, 
and  readily  accepted  it.  On  defcending  into  his  library,  he  prefented  me  with  the  fup- 
plement  to  what  1  had  ;  and  alfo  his  tracf,  Delia  Vera  Influenza,  &c.  After  fome  other 
converfation,  he  told  me,  the  price  was  8  lire,  and  the  fupplement,  30  foldi.  I  was  at 
a  lofs  to  know  what  he  meant,  by  telling  me  the  price  of  his  book  ;  for,  to  offer  him 
money,  would,  I  feared,  affront  him.  After  fome  minutes,  he  again  reminded  me,  that 
the  price  was  g\  lire  :  on  which  I  took  out  my  purfe.  The  Vera  Influenza,  he  faid, 
was  only  fix  lire;  but  being  fcarce,  he  mult  have  eight  for  it,  which,  with  i^of.  for  the 
other,  made  9I  livres.  I  paid  him,  and  took  my  leave.  There  was  not  the  leafl:  rea- 
fon  to  exped  Signore  Toaldo  to  make  me,  an  utter  Itranger,  a  prefent  of  a  farthing  ; 
but  his  manner  made  me  fmile.  I  had  left  a  letter  yelterday  at  the  houfe  of  the  Abbate 
Fortis,  well  known  in  England  by  his  travels  in  Dalmatia;  to-day  I  received  a  vifit  from 
him.  He  has  that  livehnefs  and  vivacity  which  diitinguifli  his  nation;  was  polite  in  his 
offers  of  fervice,  and  entered  into  converfation  concerning  the  vines  of  his  country.  He 
travelled,  many  years  ago,  with  Lord  Briitol  and  Profeffor  Symonds  ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find,  that  he  fpoke  as  handfomely  of  them  both,  as  I  have  heard  them  both  mention  him. 

'I  his  is  the  third  evening  1  have  fpent  by  myfelf  at  Padua,  with  five  letters  to  it ;  I 
do  not  even  hint  any  reproach  in  this ;  they  are  wife,  and  I  do  truly  commend  their 
good  fenfe  :  I  condemn  nobody  but  myfelf,  who  have,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yeai's  pafl:, 
whenever  a  foreigner  brings  me  a  letter,  which  fome  hundreds  have  done — given  him 
an  Englifli  welcome,  for  as  many  days  as  he  would  favour  me  with  his  company,  and 
Ibught  no  other  pleafure  but  to  make  my  houfe  agreeable.  Why  I  make  this  minute 
at  Padua,  I  know  not  ;  for  it  has  not  been  peculiar  to  that  place,  but  to  feven  eighths  of 
all  1  have  been  at  in  Italy.  I  have  mifl;aken  the  matter  through  hfe  abundantly— and 
find  that  foreigners  underfliand  this  point  incomparably  better  than  we  do.  I  am,  how- 
ever, afraid  that  I  fliall  not  learn  enough  of  them  to  adopt  their  cuflioms,  but  continue 
thofe  of  our  own  nation. 

The  30th.  I  had  been  fo  fick  of  vetturini,  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  a  co- 
vered paffage  boat  that  goes  regularly  to  Venice ;   I  did  not  expeft  much  from  it,  andi 
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therefore  was  not  difappolnted  to  find  a  jumble  of  all  forts  of  people ;  except  thofe  of 
fortune.  There  were  churchmen,'  two  or  three  officers,  and  fonie  others,  better  dreffed 
than  I  flioukl  have  looked  for,  for  in  Italy  people  are  obliged  to  be  oeconomical.  At 
Do^§,  I  lie  half  way  place,  I  formed,  for  dinner  a  lit'le  party,  of  two  Abbati,  an  officer, 
and  a  pretty  Venetian  girl,  who  was  lively  and  fenfible.  We  dined  by  ourlelves,  with 
great  goud  humour.  After  leaving  Fufina,  there  is  from  the  banks  of  the  canal  (I 
walked  much  of  the  journey),  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city. 
On  entering  the  Adriatic,  a  party  of  us  quitted  the  bark,  and  to  fave  time,  hired  a 
large  boat,  which  conveyed  us  to  this  equally  celebrated  and  fmgular  place ;  it  was 
rearly  dark  when  we  entered  the  grand  canal.  My  attention  was  alive,  all  expeftancy  : 
there  was  light  enough  to  fliew  the  objetls  around  me  to  be  among  the  moft  interelting 
I  had  ever  feen,  and  they  (truck  me  more  than  the  firlt  entrance  of  a'ly  other  place  I 
had  been  at.  To  Signore  Petrillo's  inn.  My  companions,  before  the  gondola  came  to 
the  fteps,  told  me,  that  as  foon  as  Petrillo  found  me  to  be  a  Signore  Inglefi,  there  would 
be  three  torches  lighted  to  receive  me  : — it  was  jufl  fo  ;  I  was  not  too  much  flattered  at 
thefe  three  torches,  which  (truck  me  at  once  as  three  pick-pockets.  I  was  conduded 
to  an  apartment  that  looked  upon  the  grand  canal,  fo  neat,  and  every  thing  in  it  fo 
clean  and  good,  that  I  almoft  thought  myfelf  in  England.  To  the  opera.  A  Venetian 
audience,  a  Paduan,  Milanefe,  Turinefe,  &c.  exactly  fimilar  for  dancing.  What  with 
the  ftupid  length  of  the  ballets,  the  im.portance  given  to  them,  and  the  almolt  exclu- 
five  applaufe  they  demand,  the  Italian  opera  is  become  much  more  a  fchool  of  dancing 
than  of  mufic.  I  cannot  forgive  this,  for  of  forty  dances,  and  four  hundred  palTages, 
there  are  not  four  worth  a  farthing.  It  is  diltorted  motion,  and  exaggerated  agility  ; 
if  a  dancer  places  his  head  in  the  pofition  his  heels  Tnould  be  in,  without  touching  the 
ground  ;  if  he  can  Hght  on  his  toes,  after  twirling  himfelf  in  the  air ;  if  he  can  extend 
his  legs,  fo  as  to  make  the  breadth  of  his  figure  greater  than  the  length ;  or  contract 
them  to  his  body,  fo  as  to  feem  to  have  no  legs  at  all ;  he  is  fure  to  receive  fuch  ap- 
plaufe, fo  many  bravos,  and  braviflimos,  as  the  molt  exquifite  airs  that  ever  were  com- 
pofed  v/ould  fail  to  attrad.  The  ballarine,  or  female  dancers,  have  the  fame  fury  of 
motion,  the  fame  energy  of  diltortion,  the  fame  tempelt  of  agility.  Dances  of  fuch  ex- 
quifite elegance,  as  to  allure  attention,  by  voluptuous  eafe,  rather  than  ilrike  it  by  pain- 
ftil  exertion,  are  more  difficult,  and  demand  greater  talents:  in  this  fuperior  walk,  the 

Italians,  where  I  have  been,  are  deficient. 24  miles. 

The  3 lit.  My  firfh  bufinefs  was  to  agree  with  a  gondolier,  who  is  to  attend  me  for 
6  paoli  a  day.  This  fpecies  of  boat,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able things  to  be  found  at  Venice  ;  at  a  trifling  expence,  it  equals  the  convenience  of  a 
coach  and  a  pair  of  horfes  in  any  other  city.  I  rowed  out  to  deliver  letters.  Venice  is 
empty  at  prcicnt,  almolt  every  body  being  in  the  country  ;  but  I  met  with  Signore 
Giovanne  Arduino,  fuperintendant  of  agriculture  throughout  the  Venetian  dominions, 
who  has  a  confiderable  reputation,  for  the  attention  he  has  givento  this  objedt,  and  for 
fome  publications  on  it.  It  may  be  fuppofcd,  from  his  refidence  in  this  city,  that  he  is 
not  himfelf  a  p^-adlical  hufloandman.  Spent  a  few  hours  among  palaces,  churches,  and 
paintings.  Every  where  in  Italy,  the  number  of  thefe  is  loo  great  to  dwell  on.  I  (hall 
only  note,  that  the  pifture  which  made  the  greatell  impreffion  on  me,  was  the  family  of 
Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  The  expreffion  of  the  moment  is 
admirably  caught ;  the  (lory  well  told  ;  the  grouping  (kilful  ;  the  colouring  mellow 
and  brilliant;  the  whole  nature;  all  is  alive; 'the  figures  ("peak;  you  hear  the  words 
on  their  lips;  a  calm  di,;;iiity  is  admirably  mixed  with  the  emotions  o(  the  moment. — 
Here  was  a  lubjeft  worthy  of  employing  a  genius.  It  is  in  the  Palazzo  Pilani.  Titian's 
prcfentation  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Scuola  della  Carita,  pleafed  nie  greatly.     His  be- 
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Witching  pencil  has  given  fuch  life  and  iudre  to  fome  figures  in  this  piece,  that  the  eye 
is  not  foon  fatisfied  with  viewing  it.  The  Doge's  palace  contains  fuch  a  profufion  of 
noble  works  by  Tiziano,  I'intoretto,  Paolo  Veronefe,  BafTano,  and  Palma,  as  to  form 
a  fchool  for  artifts  to  ftudy  in.  Cochin,  in  his  Voyage  d'ltalie,  has  given  the  ])articu-  ' 
lars,  with  criticifms  that  have  lefs  ofFended  the  Italians,  than  mod  other  works  of  a 
fimilar  kind.  The  brazen  horfes,  given  to  Nero  by  Tiridates,  carried  to  Conflantinople 
by  Conltantine,  and  brought  thence  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  took  that  city,  are 
admirable :  pity  they  are  not  nearer  to  the  eye.  The  mouths  of  the  lions,  not  lefs  cele- 
brated than  Venice  itfelf,  are  (till  in  exiftence  ;  I  hope  regarded  with  deteflation  by 
every  man  that  views  them.  There  is  but  one  accufation  that  ouglit  to  enter  them  ; 
the  voice  of  the  people  againft  the  government  of  the  flate.  In  the  evening  at  the 
theatre,  (a  tragedy)  I  was  agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  that  the  Italians  have  fome- 
thing  belides  harlequin  and  punchinello. 

November  i.  The  cheapnefs  of  Italy  is  remarkable,  and  puzzles  me  not  a  little  to 
account  for ;  yet  it  is  a  point  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglefled.  I  have,  at 
Petrillo's,  a  clean  good  room,  that  looks  on  the  grand  canal,  and  to  the  Rialto,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  fine  arch,  but  an  ugly  bridge ;  an  excellent  bed,  with  neat  furniture, 
very  rare  in  Italian  inns,  for  the  bedlfead  is  ufually  four  forms,  like  trufsles,  fet  toge- 
ther ;  fine  flieets,  which  I  have  not  met  with  before  in  this  country  ;  and  my  dinner 
and  fupper  provided  at  the  old  price  of  8  paoli  a-day,  or  3s.  4d.  including  the  cham- 
ber. I  am  very  well  ferved  at  dinner  with  many  and  good  diflies,  and  fome  of  them 
folids  ;  two  bottles  of  wine,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  certainly  cheap  ;  for  though 
they  fee  I  drink  fcarcely  half  of  it  in  my  negus  at  fupper,  yet  a  bottle  is  brought  every 
night.  I  have  been  affured,  by  two  or  three  perfons,  that  the  price  at  Venice,  a  la  mer- 
cantile, is  only  4  to  6  paoli ;  but  1  fuppofe  they  ferve  a  foreigner  better.  To  thefe 
8  paoli,  I  add  6  more  for  a  gondola  ;—  breakfaft  10  foldi  ;  if  I  go  to  the  opera,  it  adds 
3  paoli; — thus,  for  7s.  3d.  a-day,  a  man  lives  at  Venice,  keeps  his  fervant,  his  coach, 
and  goes  every  night  to  a  pubHc  entertainment.  To  dine  well  at  a  London  coffee- 
houfe,  with  a  pint  of  bad  port,  and  a  very  poor  defert,  cofts  as  much  as  the  whole  day 
here.  There  is  no  queflion  but  a  man  may  live  better- at  Venice  for  iccl.  a  year,  than 
at  London  for  500. ;  and  yet  the  difference  of  the  price  of  the  common  neceffaries  of 
life,  fuch  as  bread,  meat  &c.  is  trifling.  Several  caufes  contribute  to  this  effeft  at  Ve- 
nice ;  its  fituation  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  extremity  of  civilized  Europe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  many  poor  countries  ;  the  ufe  of  gondolas^  inRead  of  horfes,  is  an  article 
perhaps  of  equal  importance.  But  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  modes  of 
living,  and  the  very  moderate  incomes  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  have  perhaps 
more  weight  than  either  of  thofe  caufes.  Luxury  here  takes  a  turn  much  more 
towards  enjoyment,  than  confumption ;  the  fobriety  of  the  people  does  much,  the 
nature  of  their  food  more;  partes,  macaroni,  and  vegetables  are  much  eafier  pro- 
vided than  beef  and  mutton.  Cookery,  as  in  France,  enables  them  to  fpread  a  table 
for  half  the  expence  of  an  Englifli  one.  If  cheapnefs  of  living,  fpeftacles,  and  pretty 
women,  are  a  man's  objeftsin  fixing  his  refidence,  let  him  hve  at  Venice:  for  myfelf,  I 
think  I  would  not  be  an  inhabitant  to  be  Doge,  with  the  power  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
Brick  and  ftone,  and  fky  and  water,  and  not  a  field  or  a  bufh  even  for  fancy  to  pluck  a 
rofe  from  !  My  heart  cannot  expand  in  fuch  a  place :  an  admirable  monument  of  human 
indullry,  but  not  a  theatre  for  the  feelings  of  a  farmer!— Give  me  the  fields,  and  leJ 
others  lake  the  tide  of  human  life,  at  Charing-crofs  and  Fleet-ditch  *.     Called  again  on 

*  See  Mr.  Bofwell's  agreeable  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon.. 
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Sipnore  Ardulno;  convcrfe  on  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  and  the  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  accelerate  or  retard  it ;    and  from  him  to  a  confervatorio  at  the 

/'  Ofpalletto.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  pleafing  and  elegant  tour,  has  given  an  account  of 
them. 

The  2d.   A  tour  among  Chiefe,  Scuole,  e  Palazzi ;  but  thei-e  is  fuch  an  abundance 
of  buildings  and  colleclions  to  which  books  fend  one,  that  much  time  is  always  loft. 

•'  The  only  traveller's  guide  that  would  be  worth  a  farthing,  would  be  a  little  book  that 
gave  a  catalogue  of  the  bell  articles  to  be  feen  in  every  town,  in  the  order  of  merit. 
So  that  if  a  man  in  pafiing  have  but  one  hour,  he  ufes  it  in  feeing  the  befl:  object  the 
place  contains ;  it  he  have  three  days,  he  takes  the  beft  the  three  days  will  give  him  ; 
and  if  he  flay  three  months  he  may  fill  it  with  the  like  gradation ;  and  what  is  of 
equal  confequence,  he  may  flop  when  he  pleafes  and  fee  no  more  ;  confident,  as  far  as 
he  has  extended  his  view,  that  he  has  feen  the  objects  that  will  pay  him  befl  for  his 
attention.  There  is  no  fuch  book,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  travellers.  In  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  among  the  antiques,  are  Commodus,  Auguflus,  and  Adrian;  and  more 
particularly  to  be  noted,  a  fallen  gladiator  :  a  fingular  and  whimfical  Leda,  by  Coce- 
nius.  In  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  the  Venus  and  the  Magdalen  of  Titian,  are  beautiful, 
though  they  have  lofl  much  ot  their  glowing  warmth  by  time.  Two  Rembrandts  in 
the  Palazzo  Farfetti.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Titian's  portrait,  by 
himfelf.  I  finifhed  by  going  up  St.  Mark's  tower,  which  is  high  enough  to  command 
a  diflindl  view  of  all  the  iflands  on  which  Venice  is  built,  and  a  great  range  of  coafl 
and  mountains.  The  country  feems  every  where  a  wood.  Nothing  rivals  the  view 
of  the  city  and  the  ifles.  It  is  the  mofl  beautiful,  and  by  far  the  moft  fingular  that  I 
have  feen.  The  breadth  of  the  Giudecca  canal,  fpread  with  fhips  and  boats,  and 
.walled  by  many  noble  buildings,  with  the  ifles  diflind  from  Venice,  of  which  the  eye 

■•'  takes  in  four-and-twenty,  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  coup  d'cEil,  that  exceeds  probably 
every  thing  the  world  has  to  exhibit.  The  city,  in  general,  has  fome  beautiful  fea- 
tures, but  does  not  equal  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  the  piftures  of  Canaletti. 
A  poor  old  Gothic  houfe  makes  a  fine  figure  on  canvas.  The  irregularity  of  front  is 
greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  city  of  equal  importance  ;  no  where  preferved  for 
three  houfes  together.  You  have  a  palace  of  three  magnificent  flories,  and  near  it  a 
hovel  of  one.  Hence,  there  is  not  that  fpecies  of  magnificence  which  refults  from  uni- 
formity ;  or  from  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  confiderable  edifices.  As  to  flreets, 
properly  fo  called,  there  is  nothing  fimilar  to  them  in  the  world  ;  twelve  feet  is  a  broad 
one  ;  I  meafured  the  breadth  of  many  that  were  only  four  and  five.  The  greater  part 
of  the  canals,  which  are  here  properly  the  flreets,  are  fo  narrow,  as  to  take  oft"  much 
from  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  that  are  upon  them.  St.  Mark's  place  has  been  cal- 
led the  finefl  fquare  in  Europe,  which  is  a  fine  exaggeration.  It  appears  large,  becaufe 
every  other  fpace  is  (mall.  The  buildings,  however,  that  furround  it  are  fome  of  thcni 
fine  ;  but  they  are  more  interefting  than  beautiful.  This  fpot  is  the  immediate  feat 
and  heart  of  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  republics  that  has  cxifled.  St.  Mark's  cluirch, 
the  Doge's  palace,  the  library,  the  Doge  himfelf,   the  nobles,  the  famous  calinos,  the 

i^coffee-houfes  :  thus,  St.  Mark's  fquare  is  the  feat  of  government,  of  politics,  and  of 
intrigue.  What  Venice  offers  of  power  and  pleafure,  may  be  fought  here ;  and  vou 
can  ufe  your  legs  commodioufly  no  where  elfe.  Venice  fliines  in  churches,  palaces, 
and  one  fine  fquare  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  large  canals  is  great.  What  fhe  wants  are 
good  common  houfes,  that  mark  the  wealth  and  eafe  of  the  people ;  inllead  of  which, 
the  major  part  are  Gothic,  that  feem  almoft  as  old  as  the  republic.  Of  modern  houfes 
there  are  few  — and  of  new  ones  fewerj  a  fure  proof  that  the  flate  is  not  flourifhing.  Take 
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it,  however,  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  a  moft  noble  city  ;  certainly  the  the  moft:  fiiigular 
to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  and  the  grand  canal,  are 
unrivalled  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  Four  great  architects  have  contributed  their 
talents  tor  the  fine  buildings  to  be  met  with  here ;  — Palladio,  St.  Micheli,  Sanfovino, 
and  Scamozzi.  The  church  of  St.  Georgio  Maggiore,  by  the  firft:,  is  of  a  noble  fim. 
plicity  ;  and  that  of  St.  Maria  della  Saluta,  by  St.  Micheli,  has  parts  of  admirable  beau- 
ty ;  he  feenis  always  happy  in  his  domes  ;  and  the  portal  of  this  church  is  truly  ele- 
gant. If  a  genius  were  to  arife  at  prefent  at  Venice,  as  great  as  Palladio,  how  would  he 
tind  employment?  The  tafte  of  building  churches  is  over:  the  rich  nobles  have  other 
ways  of  fpending  their  incomes.  Great  edifices  areufually  raifed  by  newly  acquired 
fortunes  ;  there  are  now  either  none,  or  too  inconfideraole  to  decorate  the  city.  In 
England,  all  animated  vigour  of  exertion  is  among  individuals,  who  aim  much  more 
at  comfort  within,  than  magnificence  without  ;  and  for  want  of  public  fpirit  and  po- 
lice, a  new  city  hasarifen  at  London,  built  of  baked  mud  and  aflies,  rather  than  bricks  ; 
without  fymmetry,  or  beauty,  or  duration  ;  but  diftinguiflied  by  its  cleannefs,  conveni- 
ence, and  arrangement.  At  a  prova,  or  rehearftd  of  a  new  opera,  II  Burbero  benefico, 
by  Martini  of  Vienna,  much  to  my  entertainment.  j 

The  3d.  To  the  the  arienal,  in  which  there  is  very  little  indeed  worth  the  trouble 
of  viewing  ;  travellers  have  given  Itrange  exaggerations  of  it ;  the  number  of  fliips, 
frigates,  and  gallies  isinconfiderable;  and  I  came  outof  this  famous  arfenal,  with  a  much 
meaner  opinion  of  the  Venetian  naval  force,  than  I  had  entered  it.  Yet  they  fay 
there  are  three  thoufand  men  conftantly  employed  :  if  there  are  half  the  number, 
what  are  they  about  ?  The  armoury  is  well  arranged,  clean,  and  in  good  order. 
The  famous  bucentaur  is  a  heavy,  ill  built,  ugly  gilded  monlfer,  with  none  of  that 
light  airy  elegance  which  a  decorated  yacht  has.  A  thing  made  for  pleafure  only, 
fhould  have  at  leaft  an  agreeable  phyfiognomy.  I  know  nothing  of  the  ceremony  fo 
good  as  Shenftone's  llanza,  comparing  the  vanity  of  the  Doge's  fplendour  on  that  day, 
with  the  real  enjoyment  which  a  hermit  on  her  fliore  has  of  his  ducal  cara  fpofa.  The 
fliips  in  this  arfenal,  even  of  eighty  eight  guns,  are  built  under  cover ;  and  this  is  not 
fo  great  an  expence  as  might  be  thought ;  the  buildings  are  only  two  thick  brick  walls, 
with  a  very  light  roof:  but  the  expence  is  probably  much  more  than  faved  in  the  du- 
ration of  the  fhip.  I  mounted  by  the  fcaftolds,  and  entered  one  of  eighty-eight  guns, 
that  has  been  twenty-five  years  building,  and  is  not  above  four-fifths  finifhed  at  prefent. 

At  the  opera. The  fex  of  Venice  are  undoubtedly  of  a  diif  inguifhed  beauty  ;  their 

complexions  are  delicate,  and,  for  want  of  rouge,  the  French  think  them  pale  ;  but  it  is 
not  perfon,  nor  complexion,  nor  features,  that  are  the  characlerilfic  ;  it  is  expreifion,  and 
phyfiognomy  ;  you  recognize  great  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  without  that  infipidity 
which  is  fometimes  met  with  it ;  charms  that  carry  a  magic  with  them,  formed  for  {^n- 
fibility  more  than  admiration;  to  make  hearts  feel  much  more  than  tongues  fpeak.  They 
muft  be  generally  beautiful  here,  or  they  would  be  hideous  from  their  drefs  ;  the  com- 
mon one,  at  prefent,  is  a  long  cloth  cloak,  and  a  man's  cocked  hat.  The  round  hat 
in  England  is  rendered  feminine  by  feathers  and  ribbons ;  but  here,  when  the  petti- 
coats are  concealed,  you  look  again  at  a  figure  before  you  recognife  the  fex.  The 
head  dreffes  I  faw  at  Milan,  Lodi,  &:c.  (hew  the  tafte  and  fancy  of  this  pe  >ple.  It  is 
indeed  their  region  ;  their  productions  in  all  the  fine  and  elegant  arts  have  (hewn  a 
fertility,  a  facility  of  invention,  that  furpaffes  every  other  nation  ;  and  if  a  reafon  be 
fought,  for  the  want  of  energy  of  character  with  which  the  modern  Italians  have  been 
reproached  (perhaps  unju(tly)  we  may  polhbly  find  it  in  this  exquifite  tafte — perhaps 
inconfillent  in  the  liirae  charaders  with  thofe  rougher  and  more  rugged  feeUngs,  that 

refult 
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refult  from  tcnfion,  not  laxity,  of  fibre.  An  exquifite  fenfibillty  has  given  them  the 
empire  of  painting,  fculpture,  architefture,  poetry,  and  mufic ;  whether  or  not  to  this 
it  may  be  imputed  that  their  beautiful  country  has  been  left  under  the  dominion  of 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards,  is  a  quefton  not  difficult  to  decide. 

The  4th.  I  am  in  double  luck ;  two  perfons,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  are  returned 
from  the  country.  I  waited  upon  one  of  them  who  received  me  in  a  very  friendly 
maimer,  and  entered  into  a  converfation  with  me  interelHng,  becaufe  on  fubjeds  ot  im- 
portance. I  explained  to  him  the  object  of  my  travels  ;  and  told  him  that  I  refided  a 
few  days  in  great  citlFS,  for  the  advantage  of  converfation  on  ihofe  topics  of  political 
cEConomy,  which  concerned  the  general  welfare  of  all  nations.  He  told  me  very 
frankly  that  he  was  no  farmer,  and  therefore  for  the  pradical  pai't  of  my  enquiries  could 
not  fav  much  :  that  as  to  the  other  objedts,  which  were  without  doubt  important,  he 
would  give  me  any  information  in  his  power.  I  fald,  that  I  wllhed  for  none  on  points 
which  the  nature  of  the  government  made  improper  to  aUc  about ;  and  if  inadvertently 
I  (hould  demand  any  thing  of  that  complexion,  he  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  pardon 
and  pafs  it  by.  He  interrupted  me  haltily,  "  foreigners  are  ftrangely  apt  to  entertain 
falfe  ideas  of  this  republic  ;  and  to  think  that  the  fame  principles  govern  it  at  prefent  as 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  guidance  fome  centuries  paft.  In  all  probability  half  of 
what  you  have  heard  about  it  is  eiToneous  ;  you  may  converfe  as  freely  at  Venice  as  at 
London ;  and  the  flate  is  wife  enough  (foi-  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  really  very  moderate  and 
tender)  to  concern  itfelf  not  at  all  with  what  does  not  tend  directly  to  injure  or  diflurb 
the  eflablhhed  order  of  things.  You  have  heard  much  of  fpies,  and  executions,  and 
drownings,  &c.  but,  believe  me,  there  is  not  one  circumftance  at  Venice  that  is  not 
changed,  and  greatly  too,  even  in  twenty  years."  Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  I 
ventured  to  pot  enquiries  on  population,  revenues,  taxes,  liberty,  &c.  and  on  the 
government  as  influencing  thefe ;  and  it  gave  me  no  flight  fatlsfaction  to  find  that  he  was 
the  man  he  had  been  reprefented  ;  — able,  keen,  and  intelligent ;  who  had  feen  much 
of  the  world,  and  underftood  thofe  topics  perfeftly.  He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  afk  me 
to  fpend  what  time  I  could  with  him — fald,  that  for  fome  days  he  fliould  be  conftantly 
at  home  ;  and  whenever  it  fuited  me  to  come,  he  defired  me  to  do  it  without  ceremony. 
I  was  not  equally  fortunate  with  the  other  perfon  ;  who  feemed  fo  little  difpofed  to  enter 
into  converfation  on  any  fubjcft  but  trifles,  that  I  prefently  faw  he  was  not  a  man 
for  me  to  be  much  the  wifer  for  :  in  all  political  topics  it  was  eafy  to  fuppofe  motives 
for  filence ;  but  relatively  to  points  of  agriculture,  or  rather  the  produce  of  efliates, 
&c.  perhaps  his  ignorance  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  referve.  In  regard  to  ciciflbeifm, 
he  was  ready  enough  to  chat ;  he  fald  that  foreigners  wer  every  illiberal  in  fuppofing 
that  the  cuftom  was  a  mere  cloak  for  vice  and  licentioufnefs  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tended, that  at  Paris,  a  city  he  knew  well,  there  isjuft  as  much  freedom  of  manners  as 
at  Venice.  He  laid  as  much  for  the  cufl:om  as  it  will  bear  ;  mollifying  the  features  of 
the  practice,  but  not  removing  them.  We  may  however  hope,  that  the  ladies  do  not 
merit  the  fcandal  with  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them  ;  and  that  the  beauty  of  fome 
of  them  is  joined  with  what  Petrarch  thought  it  fo  great  an  enemy  to  : 

Due  gran  nemichc  inficme  crano  aggiiiiite 
Belkzza  ed  oncda— 

At  night  to  a  new  tragedy  of  Fayel,  a  tranflatlon  from  the  French  ;  well  afted  by 
Signore  and  Signora  Belloni.  It  is  a  circumflance  of  criticllm,  amazing  to  my  ears, 
that  the  Italian  language  fliould  have  been  reprefented  as  wanting  force  and  vigour, 

and 
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and  proper  only  for  effeminate  fubjccts.  It  feems,  on  the  contrary,  as  powerfully  cx- 
preflive  of  lofty  and  vigorous  fcntiments,  of  the  terrible  and  the  fubliine,  as  it  is  admi- 
rable in  breathing  the  ibftcH  notes  of  love  and  pity  ;  it  has  even  powers  of  harfii  and 
rugged  expreflion.  There  is  nothing  more  linking  in  the  manners  of  dilferent  nations, 
than  in  the  idea  of  fliame  annexed  to  certain  neceflities  of  nature.  In  England  a  man 
makes  water  (if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion)  with  a  degree  of  privacy,  and  a  woman 
never  in  fight  of  our  fcx.  In  France  and  Italy  there  is  no  fuch  feeling,  fo  that  Sterne's 
Madame  Rambouillet  was  no  exaggeration.  In  Otahite,  to  eat  in  company  is  fliamefui 
and  indecent ;  but  there  is  no  immodefty  in  pwforming  the  rites  of  love  before  as  many 
fpeftators  as  chance  may  aifemble.  There  is  between  the  front  rowof  chairs  in  the  pit  an.l 
the  orcheftra,  in  the  Venetian  theatre,  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  feet  without  floor ;  a  well- 
dreflTed  man,  fitting  almofl:  under  a  row  of  ladies  in  the  fide-boxes,  ftepped  into  this 
place,  and  made  water  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  ftreet ;  and 
nobody  regarded  him  with  any  degree  of  wonder  but  myfelf.  It  is,  however,  a  beafl:ly 
trick  :  fliame  may  be  ideal,  but  not  cleanlinefs  ;  for  the  want  of  it  is  a  foiid  and  un- 
doubted evil.  For  a  city  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people, 
Venice  is  wonderfully  provided  with  theatres ;  there  are  feven ;  and  all  of  them  are 
faid  to  be  full  in  the  carnival.  The  cheapnefs  of  admiflion,  except  at  the  ferious  opera, 
undoubtedly  does  much  to  fill  them. 

The  5th.  Another  tour  among  palaces,  and  churches,  and  pidures ;  one  fees  too 

many  at  once  to  have  clear  ideas.     Called  again  on ,  and  had  another 

converfation  with  him  better  than  a  fcore  of  fine  pictures.     He  made  an  cbfervation  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  difpofition  of  the  common  people  at  Venice,  which  deferves,  in 
candour,  to  be  noted ;   that  there  are  feveral  circumfl:ances,  which  would  have  confi- 
-derable  effedl  in  multiplying  crimes,  were  the  people  difpofed  to  commit  them  :    ift 
the  city  is  abfolutely  open,  no  walls,  no  gates,  nor  any  way  of  preventing  the  efcape 
of  criminals  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day  :  —  2d,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  the 
narrownefs  and  labyrinth  direfliion  of  the  fl:reets,  with  canals  every  where,  offer  great 
opportunities  of  concealment,  as  well  as  efcape  :  3d,  the  government  never  reclaims  of 
any  foreign  power  a  criminal  that  flies:  4th,  there  is  no  police  whatever;  and  it  is  an 
error  to  fuppofe  that  the  fyfliem  of  efpionage  (much  exaggerated)  is  fo  directed  as  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe :  5th,  for  want  of  more  commerce  and  manufactures,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  idle  loungers,  who  mufl:  find  it  diflicult  to  live :   6th,  and  laftly,  the   go- 
vernment very  feldom  hangs,  and  it   is  exceedingly  rare  otherwife  to  punifli. — From 
this  union  of  circumftances  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  rogues  of  all  kinds 
would  abound  ;  yet  that  the  contrary  is  the  fad ;  and  he  affured  me,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  population,  where  there  are  fewer  crimes,  or 
attempts  againft  the  life,  property,  or  peace  of  others ;  that  he  walks  the  ftreets  at  all 
hours  in  the  night,  and  never  with  any  fort  of  arms.     The  conclufion  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen  is  very  fair  ;  at  the  fame  time  I  mufl  remark,  that  thefe  very  circumilances, 
which  he  produces  to  fhew  that  crimes  ought  to  abound,  might,  perhaps  with  as  much 
truth,  be  quoted  as  reafons  for  their  not  being  found.     From  the  want  of  punifhment 
and  police  may  probably  be  drawn  an  important  conclufion,  that  mankind  are  always 
bell  when  not  loo  much  governed ;  that  a  great  deal  may  fafely  be  left  to  themfelves, 
to  their  own  management,  and  to  their  own  feelings ;  that  law  and  regulation,  necei- 
fary  as  they  may  be  in  fome  cafes,  are  apt  to  be  carried  much  too  far;   that  frequent 
punifiiments  rather  harden  than  deter  offenders ;  and  that  a  maze  of  laws,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the   peace,  with  a  fwarm  of  magiftrates  to  protect  it,  hath  much  flrouTcr 
tendency  to  break  than  to  fecure  it.     It  is  fair  to  conned  this  cu'cuniilance  of  compara- 
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tive  freedom  from  crimes,  with  fevcn  theatres  for  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
people;  and  the  admifllon  fo  cheap,  that  the  lovvell  of  the  people  frequent  them ; 
more,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  theatrical  reprefentations  than  all  that  Rouffeau's  brilliant 
genius  could  fay  againfl;  them.  At  night  to  another  theatre,  that  of  the  tragi-comedy, 
where  a  young  aftrefs,  apparently  not  twenty,  fupported  the  principal  ferious  part  with 
fuch  juflnefs  of  aftion,  without  exaggeration,  and  fpoke  this  charming  language  with 
fuch  a  clear  articulation  and  exprefllon,  as,  for  her  age,  was  amazing. 

The  6th.  Another  vifit  to  iflands  and  manufadtures,  &c. 

The  7th.  My  la(t  day  at  Venice ;  1  made,  therefore,  a  gleaning  of  fome  fights  I  had 

before  negJeded  ;  and  called  once  more  on  my  friend ,  alluring  him  truly, 

that  it  would  give  me  pleafure  to  fee  him  in  England,  or  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  him 
there.  The  Corrkre  di  Bologna  a  covered  barge,  the  only  conveyance,  fets  off  to- 
night at  eleven  o'clock.  I  have  taken  my  place,  paid  my  money,  and  delivered  my 
baggage  ;  and  as  the  quay  from  which  the  barge  departs  is  conveniently  near  the  opera- 
houfe,  and  II  Bitrbero  di  buon  Ciiore  aded  for  the  firft  night,  I  took  my  leave  of  Sig- 
nore  Petri Uo's  excellent  inn,  which  deferves  every  commendation,  and  went  to  the 
opera.  I  found  it  equal  to  what  the  prova  had  indicated  ;  it  is  an  inimitable  perform- 
ance ;  not  only  abounding  with  many  very  pleafing  airs,  but  the  whole  piece  is  agree- 
able, and  does  honour  to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  Signore  Martini.  Swift,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Stella,  after  dining  with  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  going  in  th& 
evening  to  fome  fcrub,  fays,  he  hates  to  be  a  prince  and  a  fcoundrel  the  fame  day. 
I  had  to-night  all  this  feeling  with  a  vengeance.  From  the  reprefentation  of  a  pleafmg 
and  elegant  performance,  the  mufic  of  which  was  well  adapted  to  firing  one's  feelings 
to  a  certain  pitch,  in  clear  unifon  with  the  pleafure  that  fparkled  in  fo  many  eyes,  and 
founded  from  fo  many  hands — 1  ftepped  at  once,  in  full  contraft,  into  the  bark  Detto 
Corriere  di  Bologna ;  a  cabin  about  ten  feet  fquare,  round  which  fat  in  filence,  and 
the  darknefs  vifible  of  a  wretched  lamp,  a  company,  whofe  rolling  eyes  examined, 
without  one  word  of  reception,  each  paffenger  that  entered.  The  wind  howled,  and 
the  rain  beat  in  at  the  hole  left  for  entering.  My  feelings,  that  thrilled  during  the 
evening,  were  dilTipated  in  a  moment,  and  the  gloom  of  my  bofom  was  foon  in  unifon 
with  that  of  the  fcene. 

Of  this  voyage  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  all  the  powers  of  language  would  fail  me  to 
give  the  ideal  would  wifh  to  imprefs.  The  time  1  palTed  in  it  I  rank  among  the  moft 
difagreeable  days  I  ever  experienced,  and  by  a  thoufand  degrees  the  word  fince  I  left 
England  ;  yet  I  had  no  choice :  the  roads  are  fo  infamoufly  bad,  or  rather  fo  impradi- 
cable,  that  there  are  no  vetturini;  even  thofe  whofe  fortune  admits  polling,  make  this 
paflage  by  water ;  and  when  I  found  that  Monfieur  de  la  Lande,  fccretary  to  the 
French  ambaflador  at  Turin,  had  made  the  fame  journey,  in  the  fame  conveyance, 
and  yet  in  his  hook  fays  ncrt  a  word  againft  the  accommodation,  how  was  I  to  have  di- 
vined, that  it  could  prove  fo  execrable  ?  A  little  more  thought,  however,  would  have 
told  me  that  it  was  too  cheap  to  be  good,  the  price,  for  the  whole  voyage  of  1 25  miles, 
is  only  30  paoli  (178.  6d.),  for  which  you  are  boarded.  After  a  day's  fpitting  of  a 
dozen  p  oplc,  in  ten  feet  Iquare  (enough  to  mrke  a  dog  fick),  mattrell'es  arc  fpread  on 
the  gri-und,  and  you  reft  on  them  as  you  can,  packed  almoll  like  herrings  in  a  bar- 
rel ;  they  are  then  rolled  up  and  tumbled  under  a  bulk,  without  the  leail  attention  which 
fide  is  given  you  the  night  after  ;  add  to  this  the  odours  of  various  forts  eafy  to  in)a- 
gine.  At  dinner,  the  cabin  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  padrone  the  cook,  betakes  fnuff, 
wipes  his  noie  with  his  fingers,  and  the  knife  with  his  handkerchief,  while  he  prepares 
the  viQucils,  which  he  handles  before  you,  till  you  are  uck  of  the  idea  of  eating.     But, 
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on  changing  the  bark  to  one  whofe  cabin  was  too  fmall  to  admit  any  cookery,  he 
brought  his  (leaks  and  faufagcs,  rolled  up  in  a  paper,  and  that  in  his  flag  of  abomina- 
tion  (as5mollett  calls  a  continental  handkerchief),  which  he  fpread  on  his  knees  as  he 
f-dt,  opening  the  greafy  treafure,  for  thofe  to  eat  out  of  his  lap  with  their  fingers,  whofe 
flomachs  could  bear  inch  a  repall.     Will  an  Englifh  reader  believe  that  there  were  per- 
fons  prefent  who  fubmitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  fuch  a  voyage,  and  who  were  be- 
yond the  common  mercantile  crews  one  meets  with  in  a  velturaf—fomc  well  dreffed 
with  an  appearance  and  converfation  that  betrayed  nothing  mean.     I  draw  conclufions 
operating  (trongly  againft  the  private  and  domeftic  comforts  of  life,  from  fuch  pub- 
lic vehicles :  this  is  the  only  one  for  thofe  who  pafs  to  and  from  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  of  courfe  mull  be  exceedingly  frequented ;  and 
there  are  no  voiiura  by  land  to  rival  it.     If  thefe  people  were  clean,  decent,  and  com- 
fortable at  home,  is  it  credible  that  they  would  fubniit  to  fuch  a  mode  of  travelling  ? 
The  contrafl  would  fliock  them  as  it  would  Englifhmen,  who  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  eftablifli  a  better  conveyance,  at  a  higher  price.     The  people  who  travel  thus 
form  the  great  mafs  of  a  nation,  if  we  except  the  poor  ;   it  is  of  little  confequence  how 
the  Cornari  and  the  Morofini  live ;   they  live  probably  like  great  lords   in  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  public  and  national  profperity  is  intimately  conneded  with  the  comforts 
and  accommodations  of  the  lower  clarfes,  which  appear  in  Italy  to  be,  on  comparifon 
with  England,  miferably  inferior.     Their  excellences,  the  ariflocrats  of  Venice,  do  not 
travel  thus ;  and  as  to  the  people,  whether  they  go  on  their  heads,  or  in  the  mud,  is 
all  one  to  the  fpirit  of  their  government.     For  myfelf,  I  walked  much  of  the  journey, 
and  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  for  the  better  view  of  that  great  river,  now  ren- 
dered immenfe  by  the  late  dreadful  floods,  which  have  deluged  fo  much  of  the  coun- 
try.    Along  the  banks,  which  are  high  dykes,  raifed  many  feet  againft  its  depredations, 
there  are  matted  huts  at  every  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards,  with  men  ftationed 
called  guardia  di  Po,  ready  to  aflfemble  with  their  tools  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  cafe 
of  a  breach;  they  have, fires  all  night.     Soldiers  alfo  make  the  rounds,  night  and  day, 
to  fee  that  the  men  are  at  their  ftations, — and  to  give  afliftance  if  wanted.     There  is  a 
known  and  curious  piece  of  roguery,  againft  which  much  of  this  caution  is  bent ;  the 
mifchief  of  a  breach  is  fo  great,  that  when  the  danger  becomes  very  imminent,  the  far- 
mers in  the  night,  crofs  the  river  in  boats,  in  order  to  bore  holes  in  the  banks,  to  ena- 
ble  the  water  the  eafier  to  make  a  breach,  that  by  giving  it  a  direftion  contrary  to  that 
of  their  own  lands,  they  may  render  themfelves  fecure.     For  this  reafon,  the  guards 
permit  no  navigation,  except  by  privileged  barks,  like  the  corrieri,  firing  at  all  others 
that  are  feen  on  the  river.     It  is  now  an  immenfe  body  of  water,  twice,  and  in  fome 
places  perhaps  even  thrice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London.     As  to  the  face  of  the 
country,  from  the  Lagunes  to  Ferrara,  it  is  every  where  nearly  the  fame  as  what  I 
have  fo  often  defcribed  ;  whether  grafs  or  arable,  laid  out  into  rows  of  pollards,  with 
vines  trained  to  them,  at  various  diftances,  but  always  near  enough  to  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  wood,  when  viewed  from  the  leaft  diltance.     It  does  not  feeni  to 
want  people,  towns  and  villages  being  numerous;  and  there  are  all  the  figns  of  a  con- 
fideruble  navigation ;  every  village  being   a  port,  with  abundance  of  barge^  barks, 
boats,  &c.     Coflee-houfts  remarkably  abound  in  the  Venetian  dominions,  at  all  towns, 
and  even  villages,  where  we  pafled,  they  are  to  be  found,  fortunately  for  me,  as  they 
were  my  refource,  to  make  amends  for  the  dirty  fingers  and  beaflly  handkerchief  of 
our  Signore  Padrone.     Before  I  entirely  finifli  with  Venice,  I  fhall  inferl  a  few  circum- 
ftances,  with  which  1  was  iavoured  by  an  Italian,  who  refided  fome  time  in  that  citv 
and  had  abilities  that  would  not  allow  me  to  doubt  of  his  capacity  in  forming  a  true 
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.  efHmate  of  any  political  circumftance,  to  which  he  direfted  his  attention.  His  account 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  republic  is  fuch  as  would  explain  much  more  than  I 
have  feen  or  heard  in  thdr  dominions.  He  fays,  "  the  education  of  the  great  is  the 
difsrace  of  Venice.  Men  of  the  firlt  families  are  not  only  ignorant  to  a  deeree  fiiame- 
ful  in  fo  enlightened  an  age,  but  they  are  educated  in  a  bad  ton  ;  with  ill  manners, 
from  ideas  that  are  fuflered  to  be  infilled  by  dependents,  which  do  not  quit  them 
through  life  ;  fixing,  from  early  habit,  the  tafle  for  bad  company  ;  while  a  pernicious 
indulgence  exempts  them  from  all  learning  ;  that  this  is  fo  general,  and  is  fo  extenfive 
in  its  influence,  that,  had  the  interior  organization  of  this  government  been  lefs  admira- 
ble, it  woujd,  from  this  very  caufe,  have  mouldered  to  nothing  long  ago  :  that  the 
pride,  of  which  they  are  accufed,  is  al'cribable  equally  to  bad  company  and  to  igno- 
rance ;  the  nrft  gives  them  vague  and  improper  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the 
fecond  infpires  them  with  referve,  to  conceal  their  want  of  that  knowledge  vi-hich  others, 
and  efpecially  foreigners,  poilefs :  that  the  ill  effects  of  this  bad  education  will  be  feen 
more  and  more ;  the  governments  of  Europe  being  at  prefent  infinitely  more  enlight- 
ened than  in  times  paft  ;  and  improved  confiderably  even  in  the  laft  twenty  years. 
There  is  of  necefiity,  a  ftruggle  among  all  nations,  emulous  to  make  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  mofl  ufeful  purpofes  ; 
in  fuch  a  period,  therefore  (he  added),  any  people  who  are  ftationary,  and  more  par- 
ticularly any  government  that  is  fo,  will  be  outftripped  in  the  great  courfe  by  their 
competitors,  and  perhaps  trampled  on,  like  the  monarchy  of  France,  by  thofein  whom 
light  hath  taken  the  place  of  ignorance."  Pity  that  the  richeft  blood  in  European  veins 
Ihould  at  prefent  experience  fuch  an  education  ! 

Here  are  about  forty  families,  unqueftionably  the  moll  ancient  in  Europe.  All  other 
countries,  except  Venice,  have  been  conquered,  or  over-run,  or  fo  defl:royed,  that  the 
oldeft  families  may  be  dated  comparatively  from  only  modern  periods  ;  he  who  looks 
back  to  a  well  defined  anceftry,  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  who  can 
thus  trace  his  lineage  feven  or  eight  hundred  years,  is  in  every  country  refpedted  for 
antiquity;  of  this  (landing  are  the  families  of  Bourbon,  d'Elfe,  Montmorency,  Cour- 
tenaye,  ice.  which  are  commonly  efteemed  the  firft  in  Europe :  but  they  are  not 
elleemed  fo  at  Venice.  Some  of  the  Roman  families,  which,  from  the  ravages  of  th« 
Huns,  took  fhelter  in  the  ifles  of  Venice,  and  which  were  then  confiderable  enough  to 
be  entrufled  with  the  government  of  their  country,  yet  remain,  and  are  unquelHonably 
the  mofl  ancient  in  Europe.  De  la  Lande,  from  Frefdrotti,  confines  the  eledors  of  the 
firfl  Doge  to  twelve — Badoer,  Contarini,  Morofini,  Tiepolo,  Michiel,  Sam/do,  Gradeni- 
go.  Memo,  Falier,  Dandolo,  Baroz-zi,  and  Polano,  which  is  of  late  extinft.  In  the 
next  dafs  he  places  Ziijiinianl,  Cornaro,  Bragadin,  and  Bembo ;  then  come  the  families 
il  ferrare  del  co7:figUo,  Ouerini,  Dolfiii,  Soranza,  Zorai,  MarccHo,  Sagredo,  Zane,  and 
Salomon.  But  fince  Monf.  de  la  Lande  wrote,  they  have  publilhed  at  Venice  a  Dizio- 
nario  Jlorico  di'Tutte  le  Venete  Patrizie  Famiglic,  1780;  compiled  from  a  manufcript 
in  St.  Mark's  library  ;  this  work  does  not  accord  with  the  preceding  table  ;  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  following  lift : 

Badoer  ;  fiia  origine  con  la  republica. — Bollani ;  anticbi  tribtini. — Bragadin  ;  nci  pin  ri- 
motifecoli  delta  repuhlua. —  Celfi  ;  dagli  antkhi  Marj  di  Roma,  anticbi  tribiini.  —  Cioran  ; 
negli  elettori  delprimu  Doge. — Contarini ;  iino  negli  elettori  del  prima  Doge.  —  Comoro  ;  dagli 
afitichi  Cornell  di  Roma,  d'aprimtjfimi  tempi  tenuta  in  Venezia. — Emo  ;  nacque  colla  medefi- 
ma  republica,  —  Fojcarini ;  Vennero  867  ;  anticbi  tribtini. — Gradenigo  ;  dclle  prime  venute  ia 
Venezia. — Magna  ;  dalla  prima  fondazion  di  Venezia  ;  tribuni. — Marccllo  ;  pare,  che  non 
ft  pojfa  matter  in  dubio,  che  cptejla  famiglia  difcenda  dagli  antkhi  Marcelli  di  Roma  ; 
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antichi  tr'tbuni — Mlchkli ;  antichiffima  di  Fenezia  ;  ^q-//'  elettori  del  prinio  Dige. — Moce- 
nip;  delle  prime  venule  in  Venezia. — Molin ;  Jiabilita  in  Venezia^yy  ;  aniichi  tribuni , 
— Moroftnt;  rifitgiti  per  le  incttrzimi  di  J  it  Ha  ;  fra  g!i  elettori  del  primo  Doge,  e  antichi 
tribuni. — Da  M oft  a  ;  Vcnnero  41:4   rifnginti  per  Attila.  —  Nani ;  Vemicro  in  Venezia  fin 
dalla  prima  fua  fonda-zione ;  antichi  tribuni. — Qrio  ;  riftigiati  per  Attila  ;  aniichi  tribu- 
ni.— Pifani ;  dagli  aniichi  Pifoni  di  Roma  ;  dell'antico  configUo. — Oucrini ;  elettori  del 
primo  Doge. — Sagredo  ;  Vcnnero  7icl  485. — Salomon;  tra  le  elettrici  del  primo  Doge. — 
Sanudo  ;  dei  primi  fondatori  della  citta.—Semitecoh  ;  fm  dal  843;  antico  configlio. — 
Soranzo,  fenza  diibbio  delle  prime  rifitgite  in  Venezia  ;  antichi  tribuni. — Tiepolo,  gli  elet- 
tori del  primo  Doge  :  aniichi  tribuni. — Trevifan,  Vcnnero  per  I'irruzionc  cf  Attila. — Valier, 
rifugiti  per  le  incur/tone  di  Attila  fino  dal  423  ;  tribuni  antichi.— Venier,  Vennero  per  At- 
tila ;  antichi  tribuni. — T^ane,  antichijfrma  faraiglia  di  Venezia  ;  antico  configlio. — Zen,  dei 
1 2  elettori  del  primo  Doge.     Bcmbo,  Coco,  Dandolo,  Falier,  Fofcari,  Gritli,  Malipiero, 
Marini,  Minio,  Mitiotto,  Moro,  Muazzo,  Nadal,  PeJ'aro,  Da  Riva,  Ruzini,  Tron,  Zifloy 
all  thefe  antichi  tribuni. 

From  the  details  of  thefe  families  it  appears,  that  many  have  an  origin  as  old  as  At- 
tila the  Hun,  who  invaded  Italy  in  452.  If  all  thefe  families  be  allowed  to  date  from 
that  period,  (and  no  reafon  appears  againft  it)  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  more  than 
1300  years.  The  eleftion,  however,  of  the  firfl  Doge,  in  697,  by  the  twelve  heads  of 
the  republic,  is  one  of  the  moft  authentic  and  the  molt  noted  ac\s  in  the  eftablifliment 
of  any  government.  To  this  undifputed  origin  the  preceding  lift  adigns  the  families  of 
Civran,  Contarini,  Michieli,  Morofini,  Querini,  Salomon,  Tiepolo,  and  Zen,  rejeding 
thus  feveral  families  which  have  been  commonly  efleemed  the  firft  in  the  repubHc,  and 
which  former  writers  have  exprefsly  ranked  among  the  eleftors  of  the  firft  Doge.  The 
only  families  in  which  both  lifts  agree  are  Contarini,  Michieli,  Morofini,  and  Tiepolo : 
whether  the  others  were,  or  were  not,  electors  of  the  Doge,  there  is  no  queftlon  about 
their  great  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  now  actually  at  Venice 
•from  forty  to  fifty  families  which,  in  point  of  antiquity  well  afcertained,  exceed  all  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  reft  of  Europe. 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  the  Venetian  lion  ;  I  am  tired  of  it : — if  the  ftate  were  to 
build  a  pig-ftie,  I  believe  they  would  decorate  it  with  his  figure.  It  is  a  beaft  of  no 
merit ; — for  what  is  ferocity  without  humanity, — or  courage  without  honour? — It  wars 
only  to  deftroy  ;  and  fpreads  its  wings  not  to  proteft,  but  to  cover,  like  the  vulture  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  prey  that  it  devours.  At  Ferrara,  the  Padrone's  bufinefs  flopped 
him  a  whole  day  ;  but  he  pretended  it  was  a  want  of  oxen  to  draw  the  coaches,  that 
carried- us  ten  miles  by  land,  from  canal  to  canal.  This  was  not  amifs,  for  it  enabled 
me  to  fee  every  thing  in  that  town,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  much.  The  new 
part— new  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  was  built  by  Hercules  IL  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
has  laid  out  and  diftributed  the  ftreets  and  a  fquare  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  his 
memory.  They  are  all  of  a  fine  breadth,  well  paved,  with  trotoirs  of  brick,  every 
where  defended  by  ftone  pofts.  I  have  feen  no  city  fo  regularly  laid  out,  exceot  Turin. 
The  Palazzo  of  the  Marchefe  di  Villa  is  an  objed  to  examine ;  and  at  that  fpot  there 
is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  two  noble  ftreets.  The  Palaziio  di  Bentivoglio  is  another 
confiderable  building,  with  a  vaft  garden,  full  of  bad  ftatues;  and  even  fome  of  foot- 
men, with  laced  hats  and  ftioulder-knots,  in  a  ftyle  fully  as  ridiculous  as  M.  du  Barrc's 
at  Toulouze.  In  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Guerciuo;  and  a  marriage  of  Cana,  by  Bonona, 
a  Ferrarefe  painter,  at  the  Chartreufe.  I  paid  homage  to  the  tomb  of  Ariofto,  a  genius 
of  the  firft  luftre ;  fince  all  modern  ages  have  produced  but  three  diftinguiOied  epic 
poets,  what  a  glory  to  Italy  to  have  given  birth  to  two  of  them !  the  wonder  is  greater, 
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however,  that  the  third  was  not  of  the  fame  country.  From  Ferrara  to  the  canal, 
which  leads  to  Bologna,  the  road  is,  without  any  idea  of  comparifon,  the  worfl:  in  Eu- 
rope, that  pretends  to  be  great  and  paffable.  It  is  the  natural  rich  foil  of  a  flat  wet 
country,  rendered  deeper  by  the  late  heavy  rains ;  feven  horfes  drew  a  coach  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  Making  and  mending  are  philofophical  experiments  not  tried 
here  ;  and  the  country  being  inclofed,  the  hedges  and  ditches  confine  the  carriages  to 
poach  through  the  mud  of  one  diredion,  inftead  of  many.  I  walked  for  the  mod  part 
in  the  adjoining  fields,  the  better  to  examine  them.  Arrived  at  Bologna  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 125  miles. 

The  1 2th,  Deliver  letters.  I  found  Signore  Bignami  at  home.  He  is  a  confider- 
able  merchant,  who  has  attended  to  agriculture,  fenfible  and  intelligent.  An  Englifli 
merchant,  at  the  Three  Moors,  informing  me,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  at  Carlfrhue 
for  fome  time,  was  now  fettled  at  Bologna,  I  determined  to  wait  on  him,  being  the 
gentleman  of  whofe  hufbandry,  at  Bifrons  in  Kent,  I  gave  an  account  in  my  Eaftern 
Tour.  I  accordingly  went,  in  the  evening,  to  Mr.  Taylor's  coiiverjlizione.  He  has 
handfome  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Zampieri,  and  lives  here  agreeably  with  his  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  family  ;  a  finer  progeny  of  daughters  and  fons  is  hardly  to  be  feen, 
or  that  forms  a  more  pleafing  fociety.  As  I  did  not  know,  till  I  got  to  Bologna,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  left  the  Court  of  Carlfrhue,  I  was  eager  to  hear  why  he  had  quitted  a 
fituation  which  was  fo  congenial  with  his  love  of  agriculture.  This  gentleman,  travel- 
ling in  Germany,  became  known  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  where  that  enthufiaftic 
love  of  agriculture,  which,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  fome  minds  feel,  induced  him  to 
take  a  farm  of  that  prince.  Thus  was  a  gentleman,  from  the  befl;  cultivated  part  of 
Kent,  fixed  on  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Germany.  He  carried  his  point,  im- 
proved the  farm,  flaid  four  years,  and  would  have  continued  to  the  infinite  advantage 
of  the  country,  if  the  miniflers  of  the  Margrave  had  had  as  much  underltanding,  and 
as  liberal  a  mind  as  their  mafler.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  can  fucceed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  (unlefs  under  a  prince  with  a  charafter  of  fuch  decided  energy 
as  the  late  King  of  Prullia)  provided  he  be  really  pradical.  He  has  no  chance  if  he 
be  not  well  furnifhed  with  the  rubbifli  which  is  found  in  academies  and  focieties :  give 
him  a  jargon  of  learning,  the  fcience  of  names  and  words,  letting  things  and  pradice 
go  elfewhere,  and  he  will  then  make  his  way,  and  be  looked  up  to.  To  the  opera, 
where  there  is  nothing  worth  hearing  or  feeing,  except  only  a  young  finger,  Signora 
Nava,  whofe  voice  is  one  of  the  cleared:  and  fweeteft  tones  I  ever  heard ;  fhe  has  great 
powers,  and  will  have,  for  fhe  is  very  young,  great  expreflion.  It  was  the  Theodora  ri 
di  Corfua  of  Paiefello.  _         :p 

The  13th.  The  Pelkgrino  and  5^  Marco  being  full,  has  fixed  me  in  this  brutal  hole, 
/  Tre  Maurretti  which  is  the  only  execrable  inn  I  have  been  inn  (in  a  city)  fince  I 
entered  Italy.  It  has  every  circumftance  that  can  render  it  detcftable  ;  dirt,  negligence, 
filth,  vermin,  and  impudence.  You  fit,  walk,  eat,  drink,  and  fleep  with  equal  incon- 
venience. A  tour  among  the  palaces  and  churches.  The  great  collection  of  paintings 
in  the  Zampieri  palace  contains  a  few  pieces  of  fuch  exquifite  merit,  that  they  rivet  the 
fpeftator  by  admiration.  Thr  St.  Peter,  of  Guido  ;  the  Hagar,  of  Guercino  ;  and  the 
Dance,  of  Albano.  Monf.  Cochin  fays,  the  Guido  is  not  only  a  chefd'ccitvre,  but  the 
fined  picture  in  Italy,  cnfm  c\Ji  tin  chef  d'cciivre  £ff  k  tableau  le  plus  parfait,  par  la 
re-knion  de  toiitcs  les  parties  dc  la  peinture  qui  foit  en  Italie.  It  is  certaiidy  a  molt 
noble  piece  of  two  figures,  but  wants,  of  neceility,  the  poetry  of  a  tale  told  by  many. 
To  pleafe  me,  the  Guercino,  of  whicli  he  fays  little  more  than  its  being  trcs  beau,  has 
an  expreffion  delicious,  that  works  on  a  fine  fubjecl  to  a  great  cScd  :  it  is  niuie  nature 
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than  painting.  Itagar's  countenance  fpeaks  a  language  that  touches  the  heart ;  and 
fhe  pathetic  fimphcity  of  the  child  is  in  uuifon  with  all  the  mother's  feelings.  The 
mellow  warnuh  and  tender  (oftncfs  of  the  colouring  of  the  Albano,  with  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  exprefiion,  are  inimitable.  In  the  church  of  St.  Giovanne  in  Monte,  there  is 
the  famous  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Strange  has  given  fo  fine  a 
print,  and  in  which  he  has  done  ample  juflice  to  the  original.  The  St.  Agnes  of  Do- 
nienichino,  in  the  church  of  that  name,  and  Job  on  his  throne,  by  Guido,  at  the  Men- 
dicant!, are  two  others  that  niuft  be  vifited.  Dine  with  Signore  Bignami ;  he  is  a  con- 
fiderable  merchant,  and  therefore  I  need  not  ftare  at  this  hofpitality  in  Italy  ;  with  great 
fatisfaftion  I  find  that  no  minute  is  loft  in  his  company,  as  he  is  obliging  enough  to 
pardon  the  number  of  my  enquiries.  In  the  evening  to  Mr.  Taylor's;  this  gentle- 
man's difcourfe  is  intcrtfting  to  my  purfuit,  for  he  has  always  had  a  grea:  predileflioii 
for  agriculture,  and  has  pradifed  it  with  intelligence  and  fuccels.  The  Marchefe  di 
Marefchotti,  who  is  marrit  d  to  a  very  pretty  Englifli  lady,  prefent  alfo  ;  a  fenfible  man, 
vho  feemed  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  feveral  circumftances, 
relative  to  tythes  and  taxation,  that  I  was  enquiring  into.  He  is  a  finguiar  inftance  at 
Bologna,  of  going  into  company  with  his  wife,  and  confequently  fuperfeding  the  ne- 
ccflity  or  want  of  a  cicifbeo.  He  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  for  this,  pretty  much 
as  he  would  be  if  he  walked  on  his  head,  inftead  of  his  feet.  How  ftrangely  doth  it 
appear  to  them,  that  an  Italian  nobleman  fliould  prefer  the  company  of  a  woman  he 
married  from  affection,  and  think  there  is  any  pleafure  when  he  embraces  his  children, 
in  believing  them  his  own !  Here  I  met  alfo  the  Baron  de  Rovrure,  a  French  noble- 
man, and  Madame  la  Marquife  de  Bouille,  both  in  their  way  to  Naples;  they  feem 
agreeable  people.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  two  charming  daughters,  have  apparently  a 
pleafing  fociety  here.  Thefe  ladies  fpeak  French  and  German  like  natives,  and  before 
they  leave  Italy  will  do  the  fame  with  Italian  ;  they  paint  agreeably,  and  have  confider- 
able  mufical  talents ;  thus  accomplifhments  will  not  be  wanted  to  fecond  the  graces 
they  owe  to  the  beneficence  of  nature.  1  had  fome  information  from  Mifs  Taylor,  to- 
night, relative  to  the  expences  of  houfekeeping,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cheap - 
ntls  of  Itaiv  ;  premifing  (of  which  more  in  another  place;  that  the  paolo  is  fixpence, 
and  that  there  are  lo  baiocchi  in  it.  As  to  beef,  mutton,  bread,  &c.  they  are  all  over 
Europe  too  nearly  on  a  par  to  demand  much  attention  ;  where  meat  is  very  fine,  it  is 
nominally  dear;  and  where  it  is  bad,  it  is  called  cheap:  but  the  difference  deferves- 
little  notice.  Mr.  Taylor  contrails  with  a  traiteur  for  his  table,  nine  in  the  parlour 
and  five  in  the  kitchen,  20  paoli  a  day  for  dinner;  for  fupper  he  pays  extra,  and  is 
fupplied  to  his  fatisfaftion — a  proof,  if  any  be  wanted,  of  the  cheapnefs  of  Bologna. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  any  of  the  articles, 
and  the  fame  thing  in  England,  that  there  is  between  the  contracting  prices,  and  the 
ratio  with  us,  a  few  per  cent,  in  the  former,  but  fome  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  latter; 
a  fure  proof  that  dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  living  does  not  depend  on  prices  per  pound, 
but  on  the  modes  oi  living.  Every  tavern-keeper,  traiteur,  or  other  contractor  of 
any  fort  in  England,  will  have  a  price  that  fhall  give  him  a  fortune  in  a  few  years ; 
and  fervants,  inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  oeconomy  which  their  mafters  may  think  it 
neceffary  to  eftablifti,  will  not  live  an  hour  with  them  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  de- 
vour them. 

The  14th.  with  Signore  Bignami  and  his  family,  to  his  country  feat,  about  five  miles 
from  Bologna,  on  the  road  to  Piltoia ;  fpend  an  agreeable  day,  entirely  dedicated  to 
farming.  The  houfe  is  handlome,  and  finely  fituated  :  the  entertainment  tri-ly  hofpi- 
tebie,  and  the  information,  given  in  a  cool  confiderate  walk,  through  every  field  of  the 
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farm,  fuch  as  is  little  liable  to  error.  A  circumdanoe  at  this  country  feat  deferves 
noting,  as  it  mirks  the  abundance  of  thieves:  tlie  chambers  had  the  windows  all  fhut 
fo  clofe,  and  fallened  with  fo  much  attention,  that  I  enquired  the  reafon ;  and  was 
anfwered,  that  if  the  greatell  care  be  not  tak.en,  thieves  will  break  in,  and  plunder  a 
houfe  of  every  thing  portable.  The  fliiUters,  to  both  windows  and  doors,  were  inlaid 
vithbars  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  being  fawn  through.  The  conclufion  we  mull  draw 
from  fuch  a  circumftance  is  certainly  little  favourable,  at  firfl  fight,  to  the  lower  claffes, 
but  that  is  always  unjult,  for  they  are  ever  what  the  police,  law,  and  government  of  a 
country  make  them.  In  the  evening,  again  at  Mr.  Taylor's  ;  a  houfe,  in  which  no  one 
v;i!l  have  the  entre,  and  want  the  inclination.  The  Marchefe  IVIarefchotti  there,  who 
had  the  goodnefs  to  continue  his  attentions  to  my  enquiries,  and  to  give  me  fome  valu. 
able  information  :  I  had  alfo  the  pleafure  of  coijverfmg,  on  the  fame  fubjecls,  with  the 
Conte  di  Aldrovandi. 

There  is  a  room,  at  the  Tir  Mattrctti,  which,  communicating  with  feveral  apart- 
ments, the  guefts  have  it  in  common :  among  them  was  a  young  Ballairke^  waiting 
here  for  an  Engliflmian,  to  attend  her  to  Venice;  fhe  was  pretty  and  communicative; 
had  fome  expenfive  trinkets  given  her,  to  the  amount  of  a  confiderable  fum,  by  her 
lover,  who  proved  (for  fecrecy  was  not  among  her  qualities)  to  be  a  rider,  as  we  fliould 
call  him,  to  a  manufafturing  houfe  in  England.  An  Italian  merchant  prefent  remarked, 
that  the  profit  of  the  Englifh  on  their  manufactures,  mud  be  enormous,  or  they  could 
not  fupport  commijjarn  at  fuch  an  expence,  fome  of  whom  travel  in  Italy  poft,  from 
town  to  town,  and,  when  arrived,  amufe  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  with  fuch  comforts  as 
the  good  humour  of  the  country  throws  in  their  way. 

The  1 5th.  The  rencontre  at  Mr.  Taylor's  of  the  French  gentleman,  the  Baron  de  Rov- 
rure,  and  Madame  de  Bouille,  has  been  productive  of  an  engagement  to  travel  together 
ro  Florence,  with  Signore  Grimaldi,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  a  Scotch  gentleman  *,  juft  arrived 
from  Geneva,  and  going  alfo  to  Florence.  We  fet  off  in  three  vetture  this  morning. 
The  country  from  Bologna  to  Florence  is  all  mountainous  ;  mod  of  it  poor  and  barren, 
xvith  fliabby,  ragged,  ill  preferved  wood,  fpotted  with  a  weak  and  draggling  cultivation. 
Houfes  are  fcattered  over  mod  of  it,  but  very  thinly.  We  dined  at  Loiano,  much  ia 
the  dvle  of  hogs;  they  fpread  for  us  a  cloth,  that  had  lod,  by  the  fnuffand  greafy  fin- 
gers of  vetturmi,  all  that  once  was  white ;  our  repad  was  black  rice  broth,  that  would 
not  have  difgraced  the  philofophy  of  Lycurgus,  liver  fried  in  rancid  oil,  and  cold  cab- 
bage, the  remnant  of  the  preceding  day.  We  pleaded  hard  for  faufage,  eggs,  or  good 
bread  and  onions,  but  in  vain.  We  laid,  not  flept  in  our  clothes  at  Covigliano,  hoping, 
not  without  fears,  to  efcape  the  itch.  Such  accommodations,  on  fuch  a  road,  are  reallj 
incredible.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  mod  frequented  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Whether  you  go  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  by  Parma,  Milan,  or  Venice  ;  that  is, 
from  all  Lombardy,  as  well  as  from  France,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  and  all  ,the 
north,  you  pafs  by  this  route,  confequently  one  would  expedt,  at  every  pod,  a  tolerably 
good  inn,  to  catch  the  perfons  whom  accident,  bufinefs,  or  any  other  derangement  of 
plan  might  induce  to  dop  between  Bologna  and  Florence.  The  only  place  poffible  to 
fleep  at,  with  comfort,  is  Mafchere,  about  forty  miles  from  Bologna,  but,  for  travellers 
who  go  any  other  way  than  pod,  forty  miles  are  no  divifion  of  fixty-four.  If  the  road 
were  in  England,  with  a  tenth  of  the  traffic,  there  would  be  an  excellent  inn  at  every 
four  or  five  miles,  to  receive  travellers  properly,  at  whatever  didance  their  accidental 
departure  made  mod  convenient :  but  England  and  Italy  have  a  gulph  between  them 
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in  the  comforts  of  life,  much  wider  than  the  channel  that  parts  Dover  and  Calais.' 
27  miles. 

The  16th.  On  entering  Tufcany,  our  baggage  was  examined,  and  plumbed  for  Flo- 
rence ;  the  firfl  moment  1  let  foot  in  this  country,  therefore,  I  find  one  grofs  error  of 
the  ceconomifles,  who  have  repeated,  from  one  another,  in  at  leaft  tv/enty  performances, 
that  the  grand  Duke  had  adopted  their  plan,  and  united  all  taxes  in  one,  upon  the  net 
produce  of  land.  Having  croffed  the  higheft  ridge  of  the  Appenines,  for  feveral  miles 
in  the  clouds,  and  therefore  feeing  no  profpecl,  defcended  at  Mafchere,  for  a  while,  in 
a  better  region  ;  from  the  inn,  the  view  is  rich  and  fine.  We  noted  here  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  figurs  and  beauty  of  the  fex ;  the  countrywomen  are  handfome, 
,  and  their  drefs  is  very  becoming ;  with  jackets,  the  lleeves  puckered  and  tied  in  puffs, 
with  coloured  ribbons  ;  broad  hats,  foniething  like  thofe  worn  by  ladies  in  England 
with  riding  habits ;  their  complexions  are  good,  and  their  eyes  fine,  large,  and  expref- 
five.  We  reached  Florence,  with  jufl  light  enough  to  admire  the  number  of  white 
houfes  fpread  thickly  every  where  over  the  mountains  that  furround  the  city.  But  be- 
fore we  enter,  I  mufl:  fay  a  word  or  two  of  my  French  fellow  travellers :  Monf.  le 
Baron  is  an  agreeable  polite  man,  not  deficient  in  the  power  to  make  obfervations  that 
become  a  perfon  of  fenfe :  the  life  of  Madame  de  Bouille  would,  if  well  written,  form 
an  entertaining  romance ;  fhe  went,  early  in  the  laft  war,  to  St.  Domingo  with  her 
hulband,  who  had  a  confiderable  property  there ;  and  on  her  return  fhe  was  taken  in 
a  French  frigate,  by  an  Englifli  one,  after  a  very  fmart  engagement  of  three  hours, 
and  carried  into  Kinfale,  whence  fhe  went  to  Dublin,  and  to  London :  this  is  an  out- 
line which  file  has  filled  up  very  agreeably  with  many  incidents,  which  have  kept  her  in 
perpetual  motion ;  the  prefent  troubles  in  France  have,  I  fuppofe,  added  her  and  the 
Baron  to  the  infinite  number  of  other  French  travellers,  who  fwarm,  to  an  incredible 
degree,  every  where  in  Italy.  She  is  lively,  has  much  converfation,  has  feen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  makes  an  agreeable  compagfiofi  de  voyage."— '^'^y  miles. 

The  17th.  Laft  night,  on  arriving  here,  we  found  the  Aquila  Nera,  and  Vanini'a  fo 
full,  that  we  could  not  get  chambers  ;  and  the  great  Mr.  Meggot  looked  into  our  ca- 
briolets to  examine  us,  before  he  would  give  an  anfwer,  pretending,  that  his  were  be- 
fpoken ;  and  then  affured  us,  as  we  had  no  air  that  promifed  good  plucking,  that  his 
were  engaged.  At  the  Saufi  di  Francia,  where  there  are  many  excellent  and  well  fur- 
niflied  apartments,  we  found  all  we  wanted,  but  dearer  than  common,  ten  pao/i  a  head 
a-day  ;  our  merchant  leaves  us  to-mon-ow  morning,  for  Leghorn,  and  the  refl  of  the 
company  divide,  to  find  lodgings.  Waited  on  Monf.  de  Streinefberg,  the  Grand  duke'/ 
private  Secretary,  for  whom  I  had  letters :  I  am  out  of  luck,  for  he  is  immerfed  in  bufi- 
nefs  and  engagements,  as  the  court  goes  to  Pifa  to-morrow  morning,  for  the  winter^ 
This,  I  fuppofe,  is  of  no  confcquence  to  me,  for  what  court  is  there  in  the  v/orld  that 
would  give  or  receive  information  from  a  farmer  ?  The  objefts  for  which  I  travel  are 
of  another  complexion  from  thofe  which  fmooth  our  paths  in  a  court.  And  yet  the 
Grand  Duke  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in  refpect  to  the  objefts  of  his  attention,  the 
wifefl  prince  in  Europe.  So  much  for  the  fovereign  of  this  country— let  me  but  find 
feme  good  farmers  in  it,  and  I  fhall  not  be  difcontented. 

The  1 8th.  Fixed  this  morning  in  lodgings  fdel  Sarte  Inglcfe  via  dei  FoJJi,)  with  the 
Marchionefs,  the  Baron,  and  Mr.  Stewart.  My  friend,  ProfefTor  Symonds,  had  given 
me  a  letter  to  his  Excellency  Philippo  Neri,  who  I  found  was  dead  ;  but  hearing  that 
his  brother,  Signore  Neri,  was  not  only  living,  but  prefident  of  the  Georgofili  Society, 
I  waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter  that  was  defigned  for  his  late  brother  ;  he  re- 
ceived me  politely,  and  recoUeding  the  name  of  Young,  being  quoted  by  the  Marquis 
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de  CafTaux,  in  his  "  Mechanifm  des  Societes,"  and  being  informed  that  I  was  the  per- 
fon,  remarked,  that  this  ingenious  writer  had  made  fome  ufeof  my  calculations,  to  found 
his  theory  of  the  national  debt  of  England  ;  a  very  curious  fubjeft,  on  which  he  fliould 
like  much  to  converfe  with  me  :  and  afked,  if  I  looked  upon  that  debt  as  fo  harmlefs  ? 
I  told  him,  that  I  thought  Monf.  de  Caffaux's  book  full  of  original  and  ingenious  re- 
marks, and  many  important  ones,  particularly  his  condemnation  of  the  colonizing  fyf- 
tem  ;  but  that  as  to  the  national  debt  of  England,  it  originated  in  the  knavery  of  thofe 
who  borrowed,  and  in  the  folly  of  thofe  who  lent ;  perpetuating  taxes  that  took  money 
from  induftrious  people,  in  order  to  give  it  to  idle  ones.  That  the  liberty  of  England 
enabled  it  to  flourifli  beyond  that  of  any  other  fociety  in  the  world,  not  becaufe  it  had  a 
national  debt,  but  in  fpite  of  fo  great  an  evil.— Well,  Sir,  he  replied,  I  havejuft  the  idea 
of  it  that  you  have,  and  I  could  not  conceive  how  a  country  could  pay  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  guineas  a  year,  in  interefl:,  v.'ithout  being  the  weaker  and  puorer.  Me  then 
enquired  into  my  plan,  commended  highly  the  object  of  my  journey,  which,  he  was 
pkafed  to  fay,  had  fo  little  refemblance  to  that  of  the  great  mafs  of  my  countrymen, 
that  he  hoped  I  met  v.'hh  no  impediments  in  gaining  the  information  I  wiflied  ;  and 
added,  that  he  was  very  forry  he  was  going  to  Piia,  or  he  fhould  have  been  happy  in  pro- 
curing me  all  in  his  power,  though  he  was  no  praftical  farmer.  Signore  Neri  appears 
to  be  well  informed,  fenfible,  and  judicious  ;  has  a  large  collection  of  books,  on  ufeful 
fubjefls,  particularly  the  various  branches  of  political  ceconomy,  which  he  fhews,  by  his 
converfation,  to  have  confulted  with  effett. 

After  all  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  Venus  of  IVIedicis,  and  the  numberlefs  cafls  I  had 
feen  of  it,  which  have  made  me  often  wonder  at  defcriptions  of  the  original,  I  was  eager 
to  hurry  to  the  tribuna,  for  a  view  of  the  dangerous  goddefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of 
fuch  divine  beauty,  with  any  fobriety  of  language;  nor  without  hyperbole  to  exprefs 
one's  admiration,  when  felt  with  any  degree  of  enihufiafm  ;  and  who  but  mud  feel  ad- 
miration at  the  talents  of  the  artift,  that  thus  almofl:  animated  marble  .''  If  we  fuppofe  an 
original,  beautiful  as  this  ftatue,  and  doubly  animated,  not  with  life  only,  but  with  a 
paflion  for  fome  favoured  lover,  the  marble  of  Cleomenes  is  not  more  inferior  to  fuch 
life,  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  lover,  than  all  the  calls  I  have  feen  of  this  ctlebrated  llatue  are 
to  the  inimitable  original.  You  may  view  it  till  the  unlteady  eye  doubts  the  truth  of 
its  own  ftnfation  :  the  cold  marble  fcems  to  acquire  the  warmth  of  nature,  and  promifes 
to  yield  to  the  impreffion  of  one's  hand.  Nothing  in  painting  fo  miraculous  as  this*. 
A  fure  proof  of  the  rare  merit  of  this  wonderful  produdion  is,  its  exceeding,  in  truth 
of  rcprefentation,  every  idea  which  is  previoufly  formed  ;  the  reality  of  the  chilTel  goes 
beyond  the  e.xpcftancy  of  imagination  ;  the  vifions  of  the  fancy  may  play  in  helds  of 
creation,  may  people  them  with  nymphs  of  more  than  human  beauty  ;  but  to  iinaginG 
life  thus  to  be  falhioned  from  (lone ;  that  the  imitation  fliall  excecvl,  in  perfedionj  all 
that  common  nature  has  to  offer,  is  beyond  the  compafs  of  what  ordinary  minds  have  a 
power  of  conceiving.  In  the  fame  apartment  there  are  other  ftatues,  but,  in  the  prefence 
of  Venus,  who  is  it  that  can  regard  them  ?  They  are,  however,  fome  of  the  fmelt  in  the 
world,  and  mull;  be  referved  for  another  day.  Among  the  pitlures,  which  indeed  form 
a  noble  coUeftion,  my  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  portrait  of  Julius  11.  by  Raphael,  which, 
if  I  poffeffed,  I  would  not  give  for  the  St.  John,  the  favourite  idea- he  repeated  fo  often. 
The  colours  have,  in  this  piece,  given  more  life  to  canvafs,  than  northern  eyes  have  been 
accultomed  to  acknowledge.  But  the  Titian! — enough  of  Venus; — at  the  lame  mor 
ment  to  animate  marble,  and  breathe  on  canvafs,  is  too  much.  By  hulbanding  the  lux» 
ury  of  the  fight,  let  us  ke  p  the  eye  from  being  foliated  with  fuch  a  paraiie  of  charms: 
retire  to  rtpofc  ou  the  iufipidity  of  ccmiuou  objeds,  and  return  anoihei-  day,  to  paz(? 
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with  frefli  admiration.     In  tlie  afternoon,  by  appointnient,  to  Signorc  rrepofito  Liflri, 
author  of  the  Corfo  d* Agricoltura,  and  other  much   eflecmed  works,  to  whom  I  had 
letters,     lie  was  to  Iiave  carried  me  to  Signorc  Zucchino,  director  of  the  aconomical 
garden,  for  whom  alfo  I  had  rcconimcndatious  ;  1  hoped  to  efcape  leeing  tliis  garden — • 
and  the  rain  feconded  my  wiflies,  for  it  would  not  allow  us  to  (lir ;  and  that  gentleman 
coming  to  Signore  Laftri's,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  a  converfatiun  on  our  favourite  topic. 
Signore  Zucchino  feems  an  animated  character,  fpeaks  of  agriculture  in  a  llyle  that  gives 
me  a  good  opinion  of  liis  purfaits  ;    made  me  very  friendly  offers  of  whatever  affiftance 
was  in  hi«  power,  during  my  flay  at  Florence,  and  appointed  another  dav  for  viewing  the 
ceconomical    garden.     At  night  to  the  opera,    'i\\-iTranic  del  Lujfo,  of  Cimarofa  ;  the 
mufic  as  good  as  the  fmging  bad,  and  the  dancing  execrable.     An  Englifh  gei\tleman, 
of  the  name  of  Harrington  (the  younger,)  whom  I  had  met  at  IVIr.  Taylor's,  at  Bologna, 
enteiing  into  converlation,  mentioned,  among  other  topics,   that  the  Margrave  of  An- 
fpa'ch,  who  is  here  m  ith  I.ady  Craven,  wilhed  to  know  me  perfonally,  in  order  to  fpeak 
to  me  on  the  fubjcct  of  Spanilh  flieep,  his  highnefs  having-  imported  thtm  to  Anrpacl;, 
1  replied,  that,  on  a  farming  topic,  I  ihould  be  happy  in  the  converfation  of  any  prince, 
who  loved  the  fubjed:  enough  to  import  a  better  bi'eed.     The  father  foon  after  joining 
us,  and  probably  having  been  told,  by  his  fon,  what  had  paff.'d,  obierved  to  me,  that  the 
Margrave  was  very  fond  of  agriculture,  and  had  made  great  improvements  ;  adding, 
"  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him,  he  would  introduce  me."  This  was  another 
bufmefs  ; — my  exprefling  a  defire  to  be  prefented  to  a  fovcreign  prince,  not  at  his  own 
court,  appeared  to  be  an  awkward  intrufion ;  for  no  idea  could  be  more  difgullful  to 
me,  than  that  of  pufhing  myfelf  into  fuch  company.     I  replied,  therefore,  that  if  it  were 
the  defire  of  the  Margrave  to  have  any  conveifation  with  me,  and  he  would  inform  me 
of  it,   in  any  way  he  thought  proper,   I  would  certainly  pay  my  refpeds  to  him,  witli 
^reat  readinefs.     The  Margrave  was  at  the  opera  ;  Mr.  Harrington  quitted  me,  as  if  to 
go  to  him.     I  fuppofe  the  converfation-  was  mifunderllood,  for  Lady  Craven  does  not 
feem,  by  her  book,  to  be  much  of  a  farmer. 

The  1 9th.   Call  on  Signore  Tartini,  fecretary  to  the  royal  academy  Georgofili,  and 
on'Lord  Hervey,  our  minifter  here  ;  both  abfent.     Another  turn  in  the  gallery  brought 
a  repetition  of  that  pleafure  which  is  there  to  be  rcnped,  in  the  exuberance  of  a  plentiful 
harvefl.     The  woman,  lying  on  a  bed,  by  Titian,  is  probably  the  fined  picture,  of  one 
figure,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world.     A  fatyr  and  nymph,  by  Hannibal  Caracci ;  a 
Correggio;  a  Carlo  Dolci.     Among  the  ftatues — the  Apollo,  the  Wrefilers,  the  Wliet- 
ter,  as  it  is  called,  the  Venus  rifmg  from  the  bath,  the  Ganimede.     What  an  amazing 
colleclion  !  I  have  been  many  years  amufmg  myfelf  v.ith  looking  at  the  ftatues  in  Eng- 
land !   very  harmlefsly  : — my  pleafure  of  that  kind  is  at  end.     In  fpite  of  every  effort  to 
the  contrary,  one  cannot  (unlefs  an  artift,  who  viev.'s  not  for  pleafure  but  as  a  critic) 
help  forming  eternal  comparifons,  and  viewing  very  coldly  pieces  that  may  perhaps  have 
merit,  but  are  inferior  to  others  which  have  made  a  deep  impreflion.     But  the  paintings 
and  ftatues  in  this  gallery  are  in  fuch  profufion,  that,  to  view  them  with  an  attention  ade- 
quate to  their  merit,  one  ought  to  walk  here  two  hours  a  day  for  fix  months.     In  the 
afternoon,  waited  on  Signore  Fabbroni,  author  of  fome  works  on  agriculture,  that  have 
rendered  him  very  well  known,    particularly  a  little  treatife  in  French,    entituled,  Re- 
fiex'wns  fur  I'etat  a8uel  dc  r Agriculture,"  printed  at  Paris  \x\  1780,  which  is  one  of  the 
befl  applications  of  the  modern  difcoveries  in  natural  philofbphy  to  agriculture,  that  has 
been  attempted ;  it  is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit.      1  had  two  hours  very  agreeable  and 
inttrudive  converfation  with  him  :  he  is  lively,  has  great  fire  and  vivacity,  and  that  va- 
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luable  talent  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  one  of  the  befl  qualities  a  tn;\n  can  pofTefs;  with- 
out which,  we  are  little  better  than  horfes  in  a  team,  trammelled  to  follow  one  ano- 
ther. He  is  very  well  inftrufted  alfo  in  the  politics  of  Tufcany,  conncfted  with  agri- 
culture. 

The  2oth.  Early  in  the  morning,  by  appointment  to  Signore  Tartini,  to  whofe  atten- 
tions I  am  obliged,  not  only  for  a  converl;iticn  on  my  favourite  fubjeiSt,  but  for  fome 
books  of  his  writing,  which  he  prefented  me  with ;  among  others,  the  Giornale 
d'Agricolturadi  Firenze"  which  was  dropped  for  want  of  encouragement.  He  accom- 
panied me  to  Signore  Laftri's,  and  then  we  went  together  to  the  ceconomical  garden  of 
Si?noreZucchino,  for  which  the  Grand  Duke  allows  three  hundred  crowns  a-year,  bc- 
fides  fuch  labour  as  is  wanted  ;  and  the  profeflbr  reads  leftures  in  fummer  I'he  efta- 
blifhment  of  fuch  a  garden  does  honour  to  a  fovereign  ;  becaufe  it  marks  an  attention  to 
objeds  of  iniDortance.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  they  do  not  go  one  ftep  further, 
and,  inilead  of  a  garden,  have  a  farm  of  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  1-  nglifh  acres  ; 
moll  of  them  are  pofl'eflbrs  of  farms  ;  a  well  fituated  one  might  eafiiy  be  cholen,  and  the 
whole  condufted  at  an  expence  that  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  pradical  benefits 
flowinsf  from  it.  Signore  Zucchino's  garden  is  much  cleaner,  and  in  neater  order  than 
any  other  I  have  feen  in  Italy  :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  experiments  in  a  few  acres, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  a  national  agriculture.  He  is  an  active,  ani- 
mated charafter,  attached  to  the  puriuit  (no  fmall  merit  in  Italy,)  and  would  make  a  very 
good  ufe  of  his  time,  if  the  Grand  Duke  would  do  with  him  as  the  King  of  Naples  has 
done  by  his  friend  Signore  Balfamo — fend  him  to  pradtife  in  England.  I  told  him  iOj 
and  he  liked  the  idea  very  much.  We  had  fome  converfation  concerning  Signore  Bal- 
famo, agreeing  that  he  had  confiderable  talents,  and  great  vivacity  of  charafter.  I  re- 
gretted that  he  was  to  flay  only  a  year  in  England  ;  but  admitted,  that  there  were  few 
men  who  could  make  fo  good  a  ufe  of  fo  fiiort  a  period.  Signore  Zucchino  fhewed  me 
the  MS.  account  of  my  farm,  which  Signore  Balfamo  had  lent  him*.  A  profeflbr  of 
agriculture  in  Sicily,  being  fent  by  his  fovereign,  and  wifely  fent,  to  England  for  inftruc- 
tion  in  agriculture,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  epoch  in  the  hiflory  of  the  human  mind.  From 
that  ifland,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  antiquity  for  fruitfulnefs  and  cultivation,  on  whofe 
exuberance  its  neighbours  depended  for  their  bread — and  whofe  praftice  the  greateft  nati- 
ons confidered  as  the  moflworthyof  imitation:  at  a  period  toowhenwewere  in  the  woods, 
contemned  for  barbarity,  and  hardly  confidered  as  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering. 
What  has  eflfefted  fo  enormous  a  change  ?  Two  words  explain  it,  we  are  become  free, 
and  Sicily  enflaved.  We  were  joined,  at  the  garden,  by  my  good  friend  from  Milan, 
the  Abbate  Amoretti,  a  new  circumftance  of  good  fortune  for  me.  To-day,  in  my  walk 
in  the  gallery,  I  had  fome  converfation  with  Signore  Adamo  Fabbroni,  brother  of  the 
gentleman  I  mentioned  before,  and  author  alfo  of  fome  diflertations  on  agriculture  ; 
particularly  Sopra  il  queftto  indicare  le  vcre  teori  delle  Jlime  del  tirnm"  from  which 
I  infertcd  an  extraft  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,— alfo  a  Journal  of  Agriculture,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Perugia,  where  he  refided  fevcn  years ;  but  as  it  did  not  fucceed  for  more  than 
three,  he  dropped  it.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  writers  on  this  fubjc£t  there  are  at 
prefent  at  Florence  :  the  two  Fabbronis,  Laftri,  Zucchino,  Targioni,  Paoletti,  whom  I 
am  to  vifit  in  the  country,  attended  by  Signore  Amoretti ;  they  lay  he  is  the  moft  prac- 
tical of  all,  having  refided  conftantly  on  his  farm.  I  fpent  an  hour  very  agreeably,  con- 
templating oneftatue  to-day,  namely,  Bandinelli's  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  which  is  a  pro- 

*  1  fixed  him  in  my  neighbourhood  in  Suffolk, 
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du£fion  that  does  honour  to  modern  ages ;  I  did  not  want  this  copy  to  remind  nie  of 
another  niofl  celebrated  one,  and  of  the  many  very  agreeable  and  indrudive  hours  I 
have  fpent  with  its  noble  owner  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  sifl.  Signo-e  Tartini  had  engaged  the  Abbate  Amorctti,  and  myfclf,  logo  this 
day  to  his  country-feat,  but  it  rained  inceflantly.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  fuch  as  will  not 
make  many  men  in  love  with  it ;  on  my  confcience,  I  ihink  that  of  Frigland  inf;niie!y 
preferable.  If  there  were  not  great  powers  of  evaporation,  it  would  be  uninhabitable. 
It  has  rained,  moreorlefs,  for  five  weeks  paft ;  and  more,  I  fhould  conceive,  has  fallen, 
than  in  England  in  a  year.  In  the  evening  to  the  converfazlone  of  Signore  Fabbroni, 
where  I  met  Signore  Pella,  diredor  of  the  gallery  ;  Signore  Gaietano  Rinaldi,  director 
of  the  ports;  another  gentleman,  adniiniilrator  of  the  Grand  Duke's  domains,  I  forget 
his  name;  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  &,c.  It  gave  me  pleafure  to  iind,  that  the  company 
did  npt  aflemble  in  order  to  convcrfe  on  the  trivial  nonfenfe  of  common  topics,  like  lo 
many  coteries  in  all  countries.  They  very  readily  joined  in  the  difcuflions  I  had  with 
Signore  Fabbroni ;  and  Signora  Fabbroni  herfelf,  who  has  an  excellent  underftanding, 
did  the  fame.  By  the  way,  this  lady  is  your.g,  handfome,  and  well  made ;  if  Titian 
were  alive,  he  might  form  from  her  a  Venus  not  inferior  to  th,  fe  he  has  immortalized 
on  his  canvafs  ;  for  it  is  evident,  tliat  his  originals  were  real,  and  not  ideal  beauty.  Sig- 
nora Fabbroni  is  here,  but  where  is  Titian  to  be  found  ? 

The  22d.  In  the  forenoon'to  the  converfazlone  of  the  fenator  Marchefe  Ginori,  where 
were  aflembled  fome  of  the  letteiati,  &c.  of  P'lorence  ;  the  Cavaliere  Fontana,  fo  well 
known  in  England  for  his  eudiometrical  cxprnments,  Zucchino  Laftri,  Amoretti,  the 
Marchefe  Pacci,  who  has  a  reputation  here  for  his  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,  Signore 
Pella,  &c.  The  converfazioni  are  commonly  in  an  evening,  but  the  Marchefe  Ginori's 
is  regularly  once  a  week  in  a  morning  ;  this  nobleman  received  me  very  politely:  indeed  , 
he  is  famous  for  his  attention  to  every  objed  that  is  really  of  importance  ;  converfes  ra- 
tionally on  agriculture,  and  has  himfelf,  many  years  ago,  cftabliflied,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florence,  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  manufadories  of  porcelain  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Italy.  Dine  with  his  Majefty's  envoy  extraordinary.  Lord  Hervey,  with  a  great 
party  of  Englifli;  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  and  Mr.  and  J'/Iifs  Char- 
teris.  Lord  Hume,  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Beckford,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Tempeft,  Dr.  Cleghorns 
profeffor  of  hiftory  at  St.  Andrew's,  who  travels  with  Lord  Hume,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
others.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hervey  in  Suffolk,  fo  they 
were  not  new  faces  to  me  ;  of  the  others,  I  had  never  feen  any  thing  :  the  company 
was  too  numerous  for  a  converfation,  from  which  much  was  to  be  gained.  I  latby  tne 
fellow  of  an  Engliih  college  ;  and  my  heels  had  more  converfation  with  his  fword  than 
I  had  with  its  owner  :  when  a  man  begins  every  fentence  with  a  cardinal,  a  prince,  or  a 
celebrated  heauty,  I  generally  find  myfelf  in  too  good  company  ;  but  Mils  Charteris, 
who  feems  a  natural  charader,  and  was  at  her  eafe,  confoled  me  on  the  other  fide.  At 
this  dinner  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  fplendid  one),  I  was,  according  to  a  cultom  that 
rarely  fails  the  worft  dreffed  man  in  the  company  ;  but  I  was  clean,  and  as  quietly  in 
repofe  on  that  head,  as  if  I  had  been  either  fine  or  elegant.  The  time  was,  when  this 
fmgle  circumftance  would  have  made  me  out  of  countenance,  and  uneafy.  Thank  my 
ftars,  I  have  buried  that  folly.  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Quin,  for  declaring  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  go  plain  :  he  v/as  rich  enough,  in  wit,  to  have  worn  his  breeches  on 
his  head,  if  he  had  pleafed  ;  but  a  man  like  myfelf,  without  the  talent  of  converfation, 
before  he  haswell  arranged  his  feeHngs,  finds  relief  inagood  coat  or  a  diamond  ring.  Lord 
Hervey,  in  the  molt  friendly  manner,  defired  I  would  make  his  table  my  own,  while  I' 
was  at  Florence,— that  1  ftiould  always  find  a  cover,  at  three  o'clock,  for  di;:uers  are 
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not  the  cudom  here  and  you  will  very  rarely  find  me  from  home.  This  explains  tha 
Florentine  mode  of  living  ;  at  Milan,  great  dinners  are  perpetual,  here  the  nobility  never 
give  them.  I  have  no  idea  of  a  focifty  worth  a  farthing,  where  it  is  not  the  cuflom  to 
dine  with  one  another.  Their  converfazioni  are  good  idea?,  when  there  are  no  cards,-— 
but  much  inferior  to  what  one  has  at  a  dinner  for  a  felefl:  party.  In  England,  without 
this,  there  would  be  no  converfation  ;  and  the  French  cuftom,  of  rifmg  immediately 
after  it,  which  is  that  alfo  of  Italy,  de.T;roys,  relatively  to  this  objetl,  the  beil  hour  in  the 
whole  day. 

The  23d.  To  the  gallery,  where  the  horrible  tale  of  Niobo  and  her  children  is  toIJ 
fo  terribly  well  in  Hone,  as  to  raife  in  the  fpecTator's  bofom  all  the  powers  of  the  pa- 
thetic. The  aclion  of  the  miferable  mother  fhielding  tlie  lall  of  her  children  againfl 
the  murdej'ing  fhafts  of  Apollo,  is  inimitable  ;  and  the  figure  of  that  youngefl  of  the 
children,  perfeclion.  The  two  figures,  which  ftrike  rne  mofl,  are  the  fon  who  has 
gathered  his  drapery  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  companion,  a  daughter,  in  the  oppofite 
corner.  Ihe  exprefiion  of  his  face  is  in  the  highelt  pcrfedlion,  and  the  attitude,  and 
whole  figure,  though  much  repaired,  incomparable.  The  daughter  has  gathered  her 
drapery  in  one  hand,  behind  her,  to  accelerate  her  flight ;  fhe  moves  againft  the  wind, 
and  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  pofition  and  motion  of  the  body,  appearing  through 
the  drapery.  There  are  otiiers  of  the  group  alfo,  of  the  greateft  force  and  fire  of  at- 
titude ;  and  I  am  happy  not  to  be  a  critic  inflrucled  enough  to  find,  as  Monf.  de  la 
Lande  fiiys,  that  the  greatefi:  part  of  the  figures  are  bad.  They  certainly  are  not  equal  ; 
they  are  the  work  of  Scopas,  a  Greek  fculpror.  Dine  with  Lord  P^lcho,  at  Meggot's  ho- 
tel ;  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  Tempefl:,  Mr.  Tyrrhit,  as  well  as  Lord  Elcho's  family  and  Dr. 
Cleghorn,  prefent  :  fome  agreeable  converfation  ;  the  young  perfons  have  engaged 
in  fport  to  walk  on  foot  to  Rome  ;  right — I  like  that.  If  the  Italians  be  curious  in 
novelty  of  charafter,  the  pafllng  Englilh  are  well  framed  to  give  it. 

Tb.e  24th.  In  the  morning,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  and  Signore  Zucchino  to  the 
.poixelain  manufacture  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Florence. 
It  is  faid  to  be  in  a  flourifliing  ftate,  anJ  the  appearance  of  things  anfwers  the  defcrip- 
tion.  It  is  a  good  fabric,  and  many  of  the  forms  and  the  defigns  are  elegant.  They 
work  calls  of  all  the  antique  Itatues  and  bronzes,  fome  of  which  are  well  executed. 
Their  plates  are  a  ZLchIn  each  (qs.)  and  a  complete  fervice,  for  twelve  covers.,  107  ze- 
chins.  To  the  Marchefe  Martelli's  villa;  a  very  handfome  refidence.  This  noble- 
man is  a  fiiend  of  Sienore  Zucchino,  and,  underllanding  our  intention,  of  making  it 
a  farming  day  as  well  as  a  maiiufaduring  one,  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared,  and 
his  fador  to  attend  for  giving  information,  apologizing  lor  his  own  abfence,  on  account 
of  a  previous  engagement.  We  found  a  very  handfome  repafl ;  too  much  for  the  oc- 
cafion :  —  and  we  drank— <?//«  Inglefc,  fuccefs  to  the  plough!  in  excellc.it  wine. 
The  faftor  then  conduced  us  over  the  farm  :  he  is  an  int.dh^ent  man,  and  anfwered 
my  numerous  enquiries,  apparently  with  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft.  Re- 
turned at  night  to  Florence. 

The  "5th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Signore  Amoretti,  to  Villa  Magna,  feven 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Florence,  to  Signore  Paoletti ;  this  gentleman,  cure  of  that  pa- 
riih,  had  been  mentioned  to  nic  as  the  moil  praftical  writer  on  agriculture,  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  having  r-.fidcd  always  in  the  country,  and  with  the  n-pucation  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent farmer.  We  found  him  at  homt-,  and  paffed  a  very  inflrudlive  day,  viewing 
his  farm,  and  receiving  much  iiirornnuion.  But  I  mult  note,  that  to  this  exprefiion, 
farm,  mult  not  be  annexed  the  Knglilh  idea;  for  Signore  Paoletti's  confills  of  three 
poderi,  that  is,  of  three  houfes,  each  with  a  farmer  and  his  family,  alia  meta,  who  cul- 
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tivate  the  ground,  and  have  half  the  produce.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  oLL'rve,  t'lat  when- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  the  common  huibandry,  good  or  bad,  niufl  be  purfued.  It  v,  ill 
furprife  my  Enp,li(h  readers  to  find,  that  the  niofl:  praftical  writer  at  Floience,  of  great 
reputation,  and  very  defarveJly  fo,  has  no  other  than  a  iiwtjycr  farm.  But  let  it  not 
be  thought  the  leali  refledipn  on  Signore  Paoletti,  fuice  he  clalTes  in  this  refpecV,  with 
his  fovereign,  whofe  farms  are  in  the  fame  regimen.  Signore  Poletti's  maples  for  vines 
appeared  to  be  trained  with  much  more  attention  than  common  in  Tu'cany,  and  his 
olives  were  in  good  order.  This  day  has  given  me  a  fpccinien  of  the  winter  climate  of 
Italy  ;  I  never  felt  fuch  a  cold  piercing  wind  in  England.  Some  fno-.v  fell  ;  and  I  oul  J 
fcarcely  keep  myfeli  from  freezing,  by  walking  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  All  water 
not  in  motion  from  iis  current  or  the  wind,  was  ice;  and  the  ificles,  froni  the  dripping 
fpringsin  the  hills,  were  two  feet  long.  In  England,  when  a  fierce  N.  E.  wind  bloivs 
in  a  Iharp  frofl,  we  have  fuch  weather;  but,  for  the  month  of  November,  I  believe 
fuch  a  day  has  not  been  felt  in  England  fince  its  creation.  The  provifion  of  th^  Flo- 
rentines againfl.  fuch  weather  is  truly  ridiculous:  they  have  not  chimnies  in  more  than 
half  the  rooms  of  common  houfes;  and  thofe  they  do  not  ufe  ;  not  becaufe  they  are 
not  cold,  for  they  go  fliivering  about,  with  chattering  teeth,  with  an  idea  of  warmth, 
from  a  few  wood  alhes  or  embers  in  an  earthen  pan  ;  and  another  contrivance  for  their 
feet  to  reft  upon.  Wood  is  very  dear,  therefore  this  mil'erable  fuccedaneum  is  for 
ceconomy.  Thank  God  for  the  coal  fires  of  England,  with  a  climate  lefs  fevere  by 
half  than  that  of  Italy  !  I  would  have  all  nations  love  their  country  ;  but  there  are  few 
more  worthy  ot  fuch  affedion  than  our  blelled  ifle,  from  whicii  no  one  will  ever  travel, 
but  to  return  with  feelings  frefli  Itrung  for  pleafure,  and  a  capacity  renovated  by  a  thju- 
fand  comparifons  for  the  enjoynient  of  it. 

The  26.     To  the  Palazzo  Pitti.     I  have  often  read  about  ideal  crace  in  raliit'nT, 

*  or  rj' 

which  I  never  well  comprehended,  till  I  iLiw  the  Madonna  deila  Sedia  of  Raphael.  1  do 
not  think  either  of  the  two  figures,  but  particularly  the  child,  is  ftrictly  in  nature; 
yet  there  is  fomething  that  goes  apparently  beyond  it  in  their  expreflion ;  and  as  paf- 
fion  and  emotion  are  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is  to  be  refolved  into  ideal  grace.  The  air 
of  the  virgin's  head,  and  the  languaj^e  of  the  infant's  eyes,  are  not  eafily  transfufed  by 
copyifls.  A  group  of  four  men  at  a  table,  by  Rubens,  which,  for  force  and  vigour  of 
the  expreflion  of  nature,  is  admirable.  A  portrait  of  t^aul  III.  by  Tiiian,  and  of  a  M> 
dicis,  by  Raphael.  A  virgin,  Jefus,  and  St.  John,  by  Rubens,  in  which  the  expreffion 
of  the  children  is  hardly  credible.  A  Magdalen,  and  portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  a  fcarlet 
habit,  by  Titian.  A  copy  of  Corregio's  holy  family,  at  Parma,  by  Barrocio  Cataline,  a 
copy  of  Salvator  Rofa,  by  Nicolo  Caffalve  ;  and  laft,  not  leafl,  a  marine  view,  by  Salvator. 
•—  But  to  enumerate  fuch  a  vaft  profufion  of  fine  piects,  in  fo  many  fplendid  apartments, 
is  impollible  ;  for  few  A)vereigns  have  a  finer  palace,  or  better  furniihed.  Tables  in- 
laid, and  curiofiiies,  both  here  and  at  the  gallery,  abound,  that  deferve  examiiiation,  to 
mark  the  pcrfedion  to  which  thefe  arts  have  been  carried,  in  a  country  where  you  do 
not  find,  in  common  hfe,  a  door  to  open  without  wounding  your  knuckles,  or  a  win- 
dow that  fhuts  well  enough  to  exclude  the  'ppenine  (hows.  The  gardens  of  this  pa- 
lace contain  ground  that  Brown  would  have  made  delicious,  and  many  fine  things  that 
itineraries,  guides,  and  u-avels  dwell  amply  on.  ^ 

The  27th.  To  the  palace  PoL^gio  Imperiale,  a  country-feat  of  the  grand  Duke's, 
only  a  mile  from  Florence,  which  'S  an  excellent  houfe,  of  good  and  well  proportioned 
rooms,  neatly  fitted  up  and  fu-'uilhed,  with  an  air  of  comf  rt  with.)ut  magn.ficence, 
except  in  the  article  beds,  which  ;ire  below  par.  TTiere  is  a  fine  vellibule  and  laloon, 
that,  in  hot  weather,  mult  be  very  pkafaut  j  but  our  party  were  frozen  through  all 
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the  houfe.  Lord  Hcrvey's  rooms  are  warm,  from  carpets  and  good  fires ;  but  thofe 
are  the  only  ones  I  have  feen  here.  We  have  a  fine  clear  blue  iky  and  a  bright  fun, 
w'nh  a  fharp  froft  and  a  cutting  N.  E.  wind,  that  brings  all  the  fnow  of  the  Alps,  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  the  frozen  ocean  to  one's  fenfation.  You  have  a  fun 
that  excites  perfpiration,  if  you  move  fafl: ;  and  a  wind  that  drives  ice  and  fnow  to 
your  vitals.  And  this  is  Italy,  celebrated  by  fo  many  hafty  writers  for  its  delicious 
climate !  To-day,  en  returning  home,  we  met  many  carts  loaded  with  ice,  which  I 
found,  upon  meafure,  to  be  four  inches  thick ;  and  we  are  here  between  latitude  43, 
and  44.  The  qreen  peafe  in  December  and  January,  in  Spain,  fhew  plainly  the  fupe- 
rioritv  of  that  climate,  which  is  in  the  fame  latitude.  The  magnitude  and  fubftantial 
folidity  with  which  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  was  built,  by  a  merchant  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public, is  aftoni filing  ;  we  have,  in  the  north  of  Europe  (now  the  mod  commerci- 
al part  of  the  globe),  no  idea  of  merchants  being  able  to  raife  fuch  edifices  as 
thete.  The  Palazzo  Pitti  was  another  inftance;  but  as  it  ruined  its  mafter,  it  deferves 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  this  view  j  and  there  are  at  Florence  many  others,  wath  fuch 
r^  a.  profufion  of  churches,  that  they  mark  out  the  fame  marvellous  influx  of  wealth,  ari- 
1  ^  fing  from  trade.  To  a  mind  that  has  the  lead  turn  after  philofophical  inquiry,  read- 
ing modern  hiftory  is  generally  the  moft  tormenting  employment  that  a  man  can  have  j 
one  is  plagued  with  the  aftions  of  a  detellable  fet  of  men,  called  conquerors,  heroes, 
and  great  generals  ;  and  we  wade  through  pages  loaded  with  military  details ;  but 
"wlien  you  want  to  know  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  induftry,  their 
efteft  in  different  ages  and  nations  on  each  othei* — the  wealth  that  refulted — the  divi- 
fion  of  that  wealth — its  employment — and  the  manners  it  produced — all  is  a  blank. 
"Voltaire  fet  an  example,  but  how  has  it  been  followed  ?  Here  is  a  cieling  of  a  noble 
faloon,  painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of  human  life.  The  in- 
vention and  poetry  of  this  piece  are  great,  and  the  execution  fuch  as  muft  pleafe  every 
one.  The  library  is  rich  ;  I  was  particularly  ftruck  with  one  of  the  rooms  that  con- 
tains the  books,  having  a  gallery  for  the  convenience  of  reaching  them,  without  any 
difagreeable  eifeft  to  the  eye.  In  England  we  have  many  apartments,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  ruined  by  thefe  galleries :  this  is  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  within  the 
cafes,  well  lighted  by  one  moderate  window  ;  and  is  fo  pleafing  a  room,  that  if  I  were 
to  build  a  library,  I  would  imitate  it  exactly.  After  vifiting  the  gallery,  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  we  are  naurally  nice  and  faflidious, — yet  in  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  are  fome 
paintings  that  may  be  viewed  with  pleafure.  In  the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of 
Signore  Fabbroni  -,  the  aflembly  merits  the  name  ;  for  fome  of  the  befl:  inftruflied  peo- 
ple at  Florence  meet  there,  and  difcufs  topics  of  importance.  Signore  Fabbroni  is  not 
only  an  ceconomifte,  but  a  friend  to  the  Tufcan  mode  of  letting  farms  al/a  meiaf  which 
he  thinks  is  the  beft  for  the  peafants  j  his  abilities  are  great ;  but  fads  are  too  ftubborn 
for  him. 

The  2gth.  Churches,  palaces,  &c.  In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Fircnze,  to  hear  an  ora- 
torio. At  night  to  a  concert,  given  by  a  rich  Jew  on  his  wedding  :  a  folo  on  the  vio- 
lin, by  Nardini. Crouds — candles— ice — fruits — heat — and — }o  forth. 

The  30th.  To  Signore  Fabbroni,  who  is  fecond  in  command  under  il  Cavaliere  Fon- 
tana,  in  the  whole  mufeum  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  he  fliewed  me,  and  our  party,  the 
.  cabinets  of  natural  hiflory,  anatomy,  machines,  pneumatics,  magnetifm,  optics,  &c. 
which  arc  ranked  among  the  finefl;  colledlions  in  the  world  ;  and,  for  arrangement,  or 
rather  exhibition,  exceed  all  of  them  ;  but  note,  no  chamber  for  agriculture  ;  no  col- 
ledion  of  machines,  relative  to  that  firft  of  arts  ;  no  mechanics,  of  great  talents  or  abi- 
lities, employed  in  improving,  eafing,  and  fimplifying  the  common  tools  ufed  by  the  huf- 
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bandmaiv,  or  inventing  new  ones,  to  add  to  his  forces,  and  to  lefTen  the  expence  of  his 
efibrts!  Is  not  this  an  objedt  as  important  as  magnetifni,  optics,  or  adronomy  i*  Or 
rather,  is  it  not  fo  infinitely  fuperior,  as  to  leave  a  comparilbn  ablurd  ?  Where  am  I  to 
travel,  to  find  agricultural  eftablilhments,  on  a  fcale  that  fliall  not  move  contempt  ?  If 
I  find  none  fiich  in  the  dominions  of  a  prince  reputed  the  vvillit  in  Europe,  where  am  I 
to  go  for  them  ? 

Our  Annual  Regifter  gave  fuch  an  account,  a  few  years  pafi:,  of  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  relation  to  burials,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  know  the  truth, 
by  fuch  inquiries,  on  all  hands,  as  would  give  me  not  the  letter  of  the  law  only,  but 
the  practice  of  it.  The  fa£t,  in  the  above-mentioned  publication,  was  exaggerated. 
The  bodies  of  all  who  die  in  a  day  are  carried  in  the  night,  on  a  bier,  in  a  linen  cover- 
ing (and  not  tumbled  naked  into  a  common  cart),  to  the  church,  but  without  any  lights 
or  finging  ;  there  they  receive  benedidtion  ;  thence  they  are  moved  to  a  houfe,  prepa- 
red on  purpofe,  where  the  bodies  are  laid,  covered,  on  a  marble  platform,  and  a  -ooiture, 
made  for  that  ufe,  removes  them  to  the  cemetery,  at  a  diftance  from  the  city,  where 
they  are  buried,  without  diftinftion,  very  deep,  not  more  than  two  in  a  grave,  but  no 
coffins  ufed.  All  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  are  bound  to  fubmit  to  this  law,  except 
the  Archbilhop,  and  women  of  rehgious  orders.  This  is  the  regulation  and  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  I  fliall  freely  fay,  that  I  condemn  it,  as  an  outrage  on  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind  ;  chiefly,  becaufe  it  is  an  unneceil'ary  outrage,  from  which  no  ufe  whatever 
flows.  To  prohibit  lights,  finging,  proccflionp,  and  mummery  of  that  fort,  was  ration- 
al ;  but  are  not  individuals  to  drefs,  and  incafe  the  dead  bodies,  in  whatever  manner 
they  pleafe  ?  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  fend  them,  if  they  chufe,  privately  into 
the  country,  to  fome  other  burying  place,  where  they  may  reft  with  fathers,  mothers, 
and  other  connections  ?  Prejudices,  bearing  on  this  point,  may  be,  if  you  pleafe,  ri- 
diculous ;  but  gratifying  them,  though  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  the  dead,  is,  however, 
a  confolation  to  the  living,  at  a  moment  when  confolation  is  mod  wanted,  in  the  hour 
of  grief  and  mifery.  Why  is  the  impaffioned  and  ftill  loving  hufband,  or  the  tender 
and  feeling  bofom  of  the  father,  to  be  denied  the  laft  rites  to  the  corpfe  of  a  wife  or  a 
dnughter,  efpecially  when  fuch  rites  are  neither  injurious  nor  inconvenient  to  fociety  ? 
The  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke  are,  in  pai't,  entirely  rational, — and  that  part  not 
in  the  leait  inconfiftent  with  the  confolation  to  be  derived  from  a  relaxation  in  fome 
other  points.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  why  admit  exceptions  ?  Why  is 
the  Archbilhop  to  have  this  favour  ?  Why  the  religious  ?  This  is  abfolutely  de- 
ftruftive  of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  founded  ;  for  it  admits  the  force  of 
thofe  prejudicts  I  have  touched  on,  and  deems  exemption  from  their  tie  as  a  favour! 
It  is  declaring  iuch  feelings  follies,  too  abfurd  to  be  indulged,  and,  in  the  fame  breath, 
afligning  the  indulgence,  as  the  reward  of  rank  and  purity  !  If  the  exemption  be  a 
privilege  fo  valuable,  as  to  be  a  favour  proper  for  the  firft  ecclefiaftic,  and  for  the  re- 
ligious of  the  fex  only, — you  confels  the  obfervance  to  be  diredly,  in  fuch  proportion, 
a  burthen,  and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  fandioned,  even  in  the  moment 
of  their  outrage.  Nothing  i  ould  pardon  fuch  an  edid,  but  its  being  abfolutely  free 
from  all  exemptions,  and  its  containing  an  exprefs  declaration  and  ordinance  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, with  rigour,  on  the  bodies  of  the  Prince  himfelf,  and  every  individual  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

December  I.  To  the  fiiop  of  the  brothers  Pifani,  fculptors,  where,  for  half  an  hour 
I  was  foolilh  enouj:h  to  wifh  myfelf  rich,  that  I  might  have  bought  Niobe,  the  gladiator, 
Diana,  Venus,  and  fome  other  cafts  from  the  antique  ftatues.  I  threw  away  a  few 
jpaols,  inllead  of  three  or  four  hundred  zechins.     Before  I  quit  Florence,   I  muft  ob- 
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ferve,  that  befides  the  buildings  and  various  obje£ls  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  num- 
berlefs,  which  I  have  not  feen  at  all ; — the  famous  bridge  Ponte  della  Santa  Trinita 
deferves,  however,  a  word  :  it  is  the  origin  of  that  at  Neuille  and  others  in  France, 
but  much  more  beautiful ;  being  indeed  thefirfl  in  the  world.  The  circumflance  that 
flrikes  one  at  Florence,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  principal  buildings  ;  every  thing  one  fees 
confiderable,  is  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ftanding ;  of  new  buildings,  there  are 
next  to  none ;  all  here  remind  one  of  the  Medicis  :  there  is  hardly  a  ftreet  that  has 
not  fome  monument,  fome  decoration,  that  bears  the  ftanip  of  that  fplendid  magnifi- 
cent family.  How  commerce  could  enrich  it  fufficiently,  to  leave  fuch  prodigious  re- 
mains, is  a  queftion  not  a  little  curious ;  for  I  may  venture,  without  apprehenfion  to 
aflert,  that  all  the  coUefted  magnificence  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  governing  for  eight 
hundred  years  twenty  millions  of  people,  is  trivial,  when  compared  with  what  the 
Medicis  family  have  left,  for  the  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages — fovereigns  only  of  the 
little  mountainous  region  of  Tufcany,  and  with  not  more  than  one  million  of  fubjefts. 
And  if  we  pafs  on  to  Spain,  or  England,  or  Germany,  the  fame  aflonifliing  contrail 
will  ftrike  us.  Would  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amfterdam,  faid  to  be  the  greateft  merchant  in 
the  world,  be  able,  in  this  age,  to  form  eftablifhments,  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  Medicis  ?  We  have  merchants  in  London,  that  make  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  profit,  but  you  will  find  them  in  brick  cottages,  for  our  modern 
London  houfes  are  no  better,  compared  with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and  Venice, 
erefted  in  the  age  of  their  commerce ;  the  paintings,  in  the  pofleflion  of  our  mer- 
chants, a  few  daubed  portraits ;  their  ftatues,  earthen-ware  figures  on  chimney-pieces ; 
their  libraries — their  cabinets, — how  contemptible  the  idea  of  a  comparifon  !  It  is  a 
remarkable  faft,  that  with  this  prodigious  commerce  and  manufafture,  Florence  was 
neither  fo  large  nor  fo  populous  as  at  prefent.  This  is  inexplicable,  and  demands  inqui- 
ries from  the  hiftorical  traveller : — a  very  ufeful  path  to  Jdc  trodden  by  a  man  of  abili- 
ties, who  Ihould  travel  for  the  fake  of  comparing  the  things  he  fees  with  thofe  he  reads 
of.  Trade,  in  that  age,  mufl,  from  the  fewnels  of  hands,  have  been  a  fort  of  mono- 
poly, yielding  immenfe  profits.  From  the  modern  ftate  of  Florence,  without  one  new 
hovf.'e  that  rivals,  in  any  degree,  thofe  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteeth  centuries,  it  might  be 
thought,  that  with  their  commerce,  the  Florentines  loft  every  fort  of  income  j  yet  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  revenue  from  land  is,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
nioft  flourifhing  age  of  the  republic.  The  revenue  of  Tufcany  is  now  more  equally 
fpent.  The  government  of  the  Grand  Dukes  I  take  to  have  been  far  better  than  the 
republican,  for  it  was  not  a  republic  equally  formed  from  all  parts  of  the  territory,  but 
a  city  governing  the  country,  and  confequently  impoveridiing  the  whole,  to  enrich  itfelf, 
which  is  one  of  the  worft  fpecics  of  government  to  be  found  in  the  world.  When  Italy 
was  decorated  with  fine  buildings,  the  rich  nobles  muft  have  fpent  their  incomes  in 
raifing  them  :  at  prefent,  thofe  of  Florence  have  oiher  methods  of  applying  their  for- 
tunes ;  not  in  palaces,  not  in  the  fine  arts,  not  in  dinners  ;  —  the  account  I  received  was, 
that  their  incomes  are,  for  the  greateft  part,  confumed  by  keeping  great  crowds  of  do- 
mcfiics;  many  of  them  married,  with  their  families,  as  in  Spain.  The  Marchefe  Ri- 
cardi  has  forty,  each  of  which  hath  a  family  of  his  own,  fome  of  them  under-fervants, 
but  all  maintained  by  him.  His  table  is  very  magnificent,  and  ferved  with  all  forts  of 
delicacies,  yet  never  any  company  at  it,  except  the  family,  tutors,  and  chaplains.  The 
houfe  of  Ranuzzi  hath  a  greater  fortune,  and  alf )  a  greater  number  of  domcftics  in 
the  fame  flile.  No  dinners,  as  in  England  ;  no  fuppers,  as  in  Francej  no  parties  ;  no 
expenfive  equipages  j  little  comfort  j  but  a  great  train  of  idle  lounging  penfioners,  taken 
from  ufeful  labour,  and  kept  from  prodwdive  induftry  }    cnc  of  the  worft  ways  of 
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fpending  their  fortunes,  rcUitively  to  the  pubhc  good,  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
'  How  inferior  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fnie  or  the  ufelul  arts  ! 

The  manner  in  which  our  little  party  has  paffed  their  time  lias  been  agreeable  enough, 
and  wonderfully  cheap  :  we  have  been  very  well  ilrved  by  a  Iraitcur,  with  plenty  of 
good  things,  well  drefTed,  at  4. paols  a  head  for  dinner,  and  a  flight  repafl  at  night: 
fugar,  rum,  andJemons  for  punch,  which  both  French  and  Italians  like  very  well,  added 
a  trifle  more.  Thefe  articles,  and  ''i*-'  apartment,  with  wood,  which  is  dear,  and  the 
■weather,  as  I  noted,  very  cold,  made  my  whole  expence,  exclufive  of  amufements,  3s.  6d, 
a  day  Englilh,  which  furely  is  marvelloufly  cheap  ;  for  we  had  gcnc?rally  eight  or  ten 
things  for  dinner,  and  fuch  a  defert  as  the  fealon  would  allow,  with  good  u  ine,  the 
bed  I  have  drunk  in  Italy.  The  Abbate  Amoretti,  who,  fortunately  for  me,  arrived 
at  Florence  the  fame  day  as  rayfelf,  was  lodged  with  a  friend,  a  canon,  who  being 
obliged  to  be  abfent  in  the  country  moll  of  the  time,  the  Abbate,  to  fave  the  fervants 
the  trouble  of  providing  for  him  only,  joined  our  party,  and  lived  with  us  for  fome 
days,  adding  to  our  common  bank  no  flight  capital  in  good  fenfe,  information,  and 
agreeablenels.  Madame de  Bouille's  eafy  and  unaffecled  charafter,  and  the  good  humour 
of  the  Baron,  united  with  JVIr.  Stewart,  and  his  young  friend,  to  make  a  mixture  of 
nations — of  ideas — of  purfuits — and  of  tempers,  which  contributed  to  render  converfa- 
tion  diverfified,  and  the  topics  more  in  eontrafl:,  better  treated,  and  more  interefling; 
but  never  one  idea,  or  one  fyllable,  that  cafl:  even  a  momentary  fliade  acrofs  that  flow 
of  eafe  and  good  humour,  which  gives  to  every  fociety  its  befl;  relifli.  There  was  not 
,one  in  the  party  which  any  of  us  wiflied  out  of  it ;  and  we  were  too  much  pleafed  with 
one  another  to  want  any  addition.  Jtlad  I  not  been  turning  my  face  towards  my  family, 
and  the  old  friends  I  left  in  England,  I  fliould  have  quitted  our  little  fociety  with  more 
pain.  Half  a  dozen  people  have  rarely  been  bi'ought  together,  by  fuch  mere  accident, 
that  have  better  turned  the  little  nothings  of  life  to  account  (if  I  may  venture  to  ufe  the 
exprefTion)  by  their  befl  cement — good  humour. 

The  2d.  The  day  of  departure  muft  needs  give  fome  anxiety  to  thofe  who  cannot 
throw  their  fniall  evils  on  fervants.  Renew  my  connection  with  that  odious  Italian 
race,  the  vettunni.  I  had  agreed  for  a  compagnon  de  voyage ;  but  was  alone,  which  1 
liked  much  better.  To  ftep  at  once  from  an  agreeable  fociety,  into  an  Italian  voiturey 
is  a  kind  of  malady  which  does  not  agree  with  my  nerves.  The  befl:  people  appear 
but  blanks  at  fuch  a  moment:  the  mind  having  gotten  a  particular  impulfe,  one  can* 
not  fo  fbon  give  it  another.  The  inn  at  Mafchcre,  where  I  found  no  fire,  but  in  part- 
nerfliip  with  fome  Germans,  did  not  tend  much  to  revive  chearfulnefs,  fo  I  clofed 

myfelf  in  ilxsx  which  Sancho  wifely  fays,  covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak. 18 

miles. 

The  3d.  Dine  at  Pietra  Mala,  and,  while  the  dinner  was  preparing,  I  walked  to  the 
volcano,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  very  Angular  fpeftacle,  on  the  flope  of  a  mountain, 
without  any  hole  or  apparent  crevice,  or  anv  thing  that  tends  towards  a  crater ;  the 
fire  burns  among  fome  flones,  as  if  they  were  its  fuel  ;  the  flame  fills  the  fpace  of  a 
cube  of  about  two  feet,  befides  which  there  are  ten  or  twelve  fmaller  and  inconfider-. 
able  flames.  Thefe  I  extinguifhed  in  the  manner  Monf.  de  la  Lande  mentions,  by 
rubbing  hard  with  a  flick  among  the  finall  flones  :  the  flame  catches  again  in  a  few 
moments,  but  in  a  manner  that  convinces  me  the  whole  is  merely  a  vent  to  a  current 
of  inflammable  air,  which  Signore  Amoretti  informed  me  has  been  lately  aflTerted  by 
fome  perfon  who  has  tried  experiments  on  it.  The  flame  revives  with  fmall  explofions, 
exaclly  like  thofe  of  inflammable  air  fired  from  a  fmall  phial ;  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  the  landlord  had  a  bottle  of  it,  which  he  burns  at  pleafure,  to  fhew  his  guefts. 
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The  caufe  of  ihis  phoenomenoa  has  been  fought  in  almofl  every  thing  but  the  real  hdc, 
I  am  furprifed  the  fire  is  not  applied  to  fome  ufe.  It  would  boil  a  confiderable  copper 
conlfantly,  without  the  expence  of  a  farthing.  If  i  had  it  at  Bradfield,  I  would  burn 
brick  or  lime,  and  bcil  or  bake  potatoes  for  bullocks  and  hogs  at  the  fame  time.  Why 
not  build  a  hnufe  on  the  fpot  ?  and  let  the  kitchen-chimney  furround  the  flame?  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  living  in  fuch  a  houfe,  certainly  as  hng  as  the  flame  continued 
to  burn.  It  is  true  the  idea  of  a  mine  of  inflammahle  air,  juft  under  a  houfe,  would 
fometimes,  perhaps,  alarm  one's  female  vifitors  :  they  would  be  afraid  of  a  magazine 
of  vital  air  uniting  with  it,  and  at  one  explofion  blowing  up  the  ceconornical  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  idea  is  rather  too  volcanic  for  Bradfield :  Italy  has  things  better 
worth  importing  than  burning  mountains.  The  King  of  Poland's  brother,  the  pri- 
mate, flopping  at  Pietra  Mala  a  day  for  illnefs  (the  25th  or  26th  November  ■>,  the  wea- 
ther was  fo  fevere  that  it  froze  his  Cyprus  wine ;  milk  was  as  hard  as  flone,  and  burft 
all  the  veffels  that  contained  it.  On  whatever  account  Englifiimen  may  travel  to 
Tufcany,  let  not  a  warm  winter  be  among  their  inducements. — Sleep  at  tliat  hideous 

hole  Loiano,   which  would  be  too  bad  for  hogs  accuftomed  to  a  clean  (tye. 26 

miles. 

The  4th.  The  pafllige  of  the  Appenines  has  been  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  journey  to- 
me, and  would  have  been  much  worfe,  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge  in  walking  The 
hills  are  almoft  covered  with  fnow :  and  the  road,  in  many  defcents  a  fiieet  of  ice. 
At  the  St.  Marco,  at  Bologna,  they  brought  me,  according  to  cultom,  the  book  to 
write  my  name  for  the  commandant,  and  there  I  fee  Lady  Erne  zudfuajiglia^  and  Mr. 
Hervey,  October  14.  Had  my  ftars  been  lucky  enough  to  have  i;iven  me  ruore  of  the 
fociety  of  that  cultivated  family,  during  my  ftay  in  Italy,  it  would  have  fmoothed  fome 
of  my  difEculties.  I  mifled  Lord  Briltol  at  Nice,  and  again  at  PaJua.  H-  has  travel- 
led, and  lived  in  Italy,  till  he  knows  it  as  well  as  Deny;  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
fociety  of  Suffolk,  ten  times  better  than  Ickworth.  Call  on  Mr.  Taylor,  and  find,  to 
my  great  concern,  two  of  his  children  very  ill.  Abbate  Amoretti,  who  left  Florence  a 
fev\^  days  ago,  is  here  to  my  comfort,  and  we  fhall  continue  together  till  we  come  to 
Parma.  This  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  one  can  hardly  wifli  for  a  better  fellow- traveller. 
——20  miles. 

The  5th.  Vifit  the  Inftitute,  which  has  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  it  merits. 
Whoever  has  read  any  thing  about  modern  Italy,  knows  what  it  contains.  I  never 
view  mufeums  of  natural  hiftory,  and  cabinets  of  machines  for  experimental  philofophy, 
but  with  a  fpecies  of  difgud:.  I  hate  expence,  and  time  thrown  away  for  vanity  and 
fliew  more  than  utility.  A  well  arranged  laboratory,  clean,  and  every  thing  in  order^ 
in  a  holy-day  drefs,  is  deteftable  ;  but  I  found  a  combination  of  many  pleafures  in  the 
diforderly  dii'ty  laboratories  of  Mefllrs.  de  Morveau  and  la  Vofier.  There  is  a  face  of 
bufinefs  ;  there  is  evidently  work  going  forwards  ;  and  if  fo,  there  is  ufe.  Why  move 
here,  and  at  Florence,  through  rooms  well  garnifhed  with  pneumatical  inftrumeiits  that 
are  never  ufed  ?  Why  are  not  experiments  going  forward  ?  If  the  profeflTors  have 
not  time  or  incHnation  for  thofe  experiments,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make,  let  others, 
who  are  willing,  convert  fuch  machines  to  ufe.  Half  thefe  implements  grow  good  for 
nothing  from  rell;  and,  before  they  are  ufed,  demand  to  be  new  arranged.  You  (hew 
me  abundance  of  tools,  but  fay  not  a  word  of  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by 
them.  A  prince,  who  is  at  the  expence  of  making  fuch  grtat  colledions  of  machines, 
(hould  always  order  a  feries  of  experiments  to  be  carrying  on  by  their  means.  If  I  were 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  1  fhould  fay,  "  You,  Mr.  Fontana,  have  invented  an  eudio- 
meter j  I  defire  that  you  will  carry  on  a  feries  of  trials  to  afccrtain  every  circumfta.ice 

which 
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which  changes  the  refult,  in  the  qualities  nf  airs,  that  can  be  afcertained  by  the  nitrou:, 
ted  ;  and  if  you  have  other  inquiries,  which  you  tnink  more  important,  employ  feme 
perfon  upon  whom  you  can  depend." — And  to  Mr.  John  Fabbroni,  "You  have  made 
five  trials  on  the  weight  of  geoponic  foils,  taken  hydroflaiically  ;  make  five  hundred 
more,  and  let  the  fpecimens  be  chofen  in  conjunftion  with  the  profeflorot  aerirulture. 
You  have  explained  how  to  analyze  foils — »•  alyze  the  fame  fpecimens."  When  men 
have  opened  to  themfelves  careers  wliich  they  do  not  purfue,  it  Is  ufua'ly  for  want  of 
the  means  of  profecuting  them  ;  but  in  the  mufeum  of  a  prince;  in  fuch  cabinets  as 
at  Florence  or  Bologna,  there  are  no  difficulties  of  this  firt,  -  and  they  would  be  bet- 
ter emploved  than  in  their  prefent  flute,  painted  and  patched,  like  an  opera  girl,  for  thi^ 
Hie  to  ftare  at  What  would  a  Watfon,  a  Miiner,  or  a  Prieflley  fay,  upon  a  propofal 
to  have  their  laboratories  brudied  out  clean  and  fpruce  ?  I  believe  they  would  kick  out 
the  operator  who  came  on  fuch  an  errand.  In  like  manner,  I  hate  a  library  well  gilt, 
exadlly  arranged,  and  not  a  book  out  of  its  place;  I  am  apt  to  think  the  owner  better 
pleafed  with  the  reputation  of  his  books,  than  with  reading  them.  Here  is  a  chamber 
for  machines  applicable  to  mechanics  ;  and  the  country  is  full  of  carts,  with  wheels  two 
feet  high,  with  large  axfs  ;  what  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  chamber  to  in- 
form the  people  on  a  point  of  fuch  confeque.  ce  to  the  condud  of  almofl  every  art  ?  I 
have,  however,  a  greater  quarrel  tha  this  vvith  the  Inftitute.  There  is  an  apartment  of 
the  art  of  war  and  fortification.    Is  there  one  of  the  machines  of  agriculture,  and  of  fuch 

cf  its  proceffes  as  can  be  reprefented  in  miniature  ? No  ;  nor  here,  nor  any  where 

elfe  havr-  I  feen  fuch  an  exhi  itiou  ;  y-t  in  the  Kir.g's  library  at  Paris,  the  art  of  F.nglifh 
gardening  is  repreftnted  in  wax-work,  and  iii,ikes  a  play-thing  pretty  enough  for  a  child 
to  cry  for.  The  att.  mion  p.iid  te)  war,  and  the  negledi:  of  agriculture  in  this  Inffitnte, 
gives  me  a  potr  opinion  of  it.  Rolngna  may  pr^iduce  great  men,  but  fhe  will  not  be 
indebted  for  ihem  to  this  eflablifinnent.  View  fome  churches  and  palaces,  which  I  did 
not  fee  when  here  before.  In  the  church  of  St.  Dominico,  a  flaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
by  Guido.  which  will  command  attention,  how  Iltrle  inclined  foever  you  may  be  to  give 
it.  The  mother  and  the  dead  chiid,  in  the  fore-ground,  are  truly  puth.-tic,  and  the 
whole  piece  finely  executed.  The  number  of  highly  decorated  churches  at  Bologna  is 
furprifuig.  They  count,  1  think,  above  an  hundred;  and  all  the  towns,  and  many 
villages  in  Italy,  offer  the  fame  fpeftacle  ;  the  funis  of  money  invefted  in  this  manner 
in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  and  fome  even  in  the  feventeenth,  are  truly 
amazing ;  the  palaces  were  built  at  the  fame  time,  and  at  this  period  all  the  refl  of 
Europe  was  in  a  ffate  of  barbarifm  :  national  wealth  mult  have  been  immenfe,  to  have 
fpared  fuch  an  enormous  fuperfluity.  This  idea  recurs  every  where  in  Italy,  and  wants 
explanation  from  modern  hillorians.  The  Italian  republics  had  all  the  trade  of  Eu- 
rope; but  what  was  Europe  In  that  age?  England  and  Holland  have  had  it  this  age 
without  any  fuch  effeils;  with  us  architefture  takes  quite  a  different  turn;  it  is  the  dif- 
fufion  of  comfort  in  the  houfes  of  private  people ;  not  concentrated  magnificence  in 
public  works.  But  there  does  not  appear,  from  the  fize  and  number  of  the  towns  in 
Italy,  built  in  the  fame  ages,  to  have  been  any  want  of  this ;  private  houfes  were  nu- 
merous and  well  erected.  A  difference  in  mani^ers,  introducing  new  and  unheard-of 
luxuries,  has  probably  been  the  caufe  of  the  change.  In  fuch  a  diary  as  this,  one  can 
only  touch  on  a  fubjefl — but  the  hiltorians  fliould  dwell  on  them,  rather  than  on  bat- 
tles and  fieges. 

The  6th.  Left  Bologna,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  in  a  veitura,  but  the  day  fo  fine  and 
frofly,  that  we  walked  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  Modena.  Fafs  Anfolazen,  the  feat 
of  the  Marchefe  Abbergatti,  who,  after  having  paffed  his  grand  cUmaderic,  has  juft 
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married  a  ballarina,  of  feventeen.  The  country  to  Modena  is  the  fame  as  the  flat  part 
of  the  Bolognefe  ;  it  is  al!  a.dead  level  plain,  inclofed  by  neatly  wrought  hedges  againft 
the  road,  with  a  view  of  diftinguifliing  properties.  I  thought,  on  entering  the  Mode- 
nefe  dominions,  acrofs  the  river,  that  I  obfervcd  rather  a  decline  in  neatnefs  and  good 
management.  View  the  city;  the  ftreets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  and  mod  of  the  houfes 
with  good  fronts,  with  a  clean  painted  or  well  vvafhed  face — the  efteft  pleafmg.  In  the 
evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  of  the  oddefl  form  I  have  feen.  We  had  a  hodge-podge 
of  a  comedy,  in  which  the  following  paffage  excited  fuch  an  immoderate  laugh,  that  it 
is  worth  inferting,  if  only  to  fliew  the  tafte  of  the  audience,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
ballarinc  ;  "  Era  lai  cavallo  si  bcllo,  stfvelio,  si  agile,  di  bel petto,  gambe  benfatie,  groppa 
grojja,  cbeje  foj/i  Jlaio  una  cavalla,  con-verebbe  dire  che  ranima  della  prima  ballerina  del 
ieatro  trafmigrata  inquella."  Another  piece  of  miferablewit  was  received  with  as  much 
applaufe  as  the  nioft  flerling: — Arlech.  "  Chi  e  quel  re  che  ha  lapiu  gran  corona  del 
7nondo  ? Brighel.     "  Ouello  che  ha  la  tefla  piu  piccola." 24  miles. 

The  7th.  To  the  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  colleftion  of  pictures,  yet  a  melancholy  remnant  of  what  were  once  here. 
The  library,  celebrated  for  its  contents,  is  fplendid ;  we  were  fhewn  the  curious  MS. 
of  which  there  is  an  account  in  De  la  Lande.  The  bible  made  for  the  D'Efte  family 
is  beautifully  executed,  begun  in  1457,  and  finiflied  in  1463,  and  coft  1875  zechins. 
In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  the  Abbate  Amoretti  to  Signore  Belentani ;  and  in  the 
evening  to  Signore  Venturi,  profeffor  of  phyficks  in  the  univerfity,  with  whom  we 
fpent  a  veiy  agreeable  and  inllruflive  evening.  We  debated  on  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying fome  political  principles  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Italy  ;  and  I  found,  that  the  pro- 
feffor had  not  only  confidered  the  fubjeds  of  political  importance,  but  feemed  pleafed 
to  converfe  upon  them. 

The  8th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Reggio.  This  line  of  country  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  bed  in  Lombardy  ;  there  is  a  neatnefs  in  the  houfes,  which  are  every  where  fcat- 
tered  thickly,  that  extends  even  to  the  homefteads  and  hedges,  to  a  degree  that  one 
does  not  always  find,  even  in  the  belt  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  trees  that  fupport  the 
vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  now,  without  leaves,  the  air  of  a  foreft.  In  fummer 
it  nmft  be  an  abiolute  wood.  The  road  is  a  noble  one.  Six  miles  from  Modena,  we 
paffed  the  Secchia,  or  rather  the  vale  ruined  by  that  river,  near  an  unfinifhed  bridge, 
with  a  long  and  noble  caufevvay  leading  to  it  on  each  fide,  which  does  honour  to  the 
Duke  ;;nd  Itates  of  Modena.  It  being  ^fejia  (the  immaculate  conception),  we  met  the 
country  people  going  to  mafs ;  the  married  women  had  all  muffs,  which  are  here  wed- 
ding prefents.  Another  thing  I  obferved,  for  the  firfl;  time,  were  children  {landing 
ready  in  the  road,  or  running  out  of  the  houfes,  to  offer,  as  we  were  walking,  affes 
to  ride:  they  have  them  always  faddled  and  bridled,  and  the  fixed  price  is  i  fol  per 
mile.  This  fliews  attention  and  induftry,  and  is  therefore  commendable.  A  country- 
man, who  had  walked  with  us  for  fome  difiance,  replied  to  them,  that  we  were  not 
Signora  d'qfttii.  In  the  afternoon  to  Parma.  The  country  the  fame,  but  not  with 
that  air  of  neatnefs  that  is  between  Reggio  and  Modena;  not  fo  well  inclofed,  nor  fo 
well  planted  ;  and  though  very  populous,  not  fo  well  built,  nor  the  houfes  fo  clean  and 
neat.  Pafs  the  Eufa,  a  poor  mifcrable  brook,  now  three  yards  wide,  but  a  bridge  for 
it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  a  fine  vale,  all  deftroyed  by  its  ravages ;  this  is  the 
boundary  of  the  two  duchies. 30  miles. 

The  9th.  At  the  academy  is  the  famous  picture  of  the  holy  family  and  St.  Jerome, 
by  Correggio,  a  mailer  mor(^  inimitable  perhaps  than  Raphael  himfelf.  To  my  unlearn- 
ed eyes,  tlicre  is  in  this  painting  fuch  a  fuffufion  of  grace,  and  fuch  a  blaze  of  beauty, 
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as  flrike  me  blind  (to  ufe  another's  exprefllon)  to  all  defe£ls  which  learned  eyes  have 
found  in  it.     1  have  admired  this  piece  often  in  Ita^y  in  good  copies,  by  no  ordinary 
mafters,  but  none  come  near  the  original.     The  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  reckoned  the 
chef  d'auvre  of  Correggio.     The  celebrated  cupola  of  the  Duomo  is  fo  high,   fo  much 
damaged,  and  my  eyes  fo  indifferent,  that  I  leave  it  for  thofe  who  have  better.     At  St. 
Sepolcro,  St.  Jofeph  gathering  palms,  &c.  by  the  fame  great  hand.     There  are  works 
by  him  alfo  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  but  not  equally  beautiful,  and  a  copy  of  his  fa- 
mous Notte.     At  the  academy  is  a  fine  adoration,  by  Mazzola.    The  great  theatre  here 
is  the  largefl:  in  the  world.     In  the  afternoon  to  the  citadel ;  but  its  governor.  Count 
Rezzonico,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  is  abfent  from  Parma.     Then  to   the   celebrated 
reale  typografia  of  Signore  Bodoni,  who  fhewed  me  many  works  of  fingular  beauty. 
The  types,  I  think,  exceed  thofe  of  Didot  at  Paris,  who  often  crowds  the  letters  clofe, 
as  if  to  fave  paper.     The  Daphne  and  Chloe,  and  the  Amynta,   are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted ;  I  bought  the  latter  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  celebrated  prefs,  which  really  does 
honour  to  Italy.     Signore  Bodoni  had  the  title  of  the  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
but  never  received  any  falary  or  even  gratification,  as  I  learned  in  Parma  from  another 
quarter;  where  I  was  alfo  informed,  that  the  falary  he  has  from  the  duke  is  only  150 
zechins.     His  merit  is  great  and  diftinguilhed,  and  his  exertions  are  uncommon.     He 
has  thirty  thoufand  matrices  of  type.     I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find,  that  he  has  met 
with  the  beft  fort  of  patron  in  Mr.  Edwards,  the  bookfeller,  at  London,  who  has  made 
a  contract  with  him  for  an  impreffion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  four  Greek  poets, 
four  Latin,  and  four  Italian  ones — Pindar,  Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Theocritus ;  Ho- 
race, Virgil,  Lucretius,  and  Plautus  ;  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariofto,  and  Taflb.     In  fearch- 
ing  bookfellers'  fhops  for  printed  agriculture,  I  became  poffelfed  of  a  book  which  I  con- 
fider  as  a  real  curiofity — "  Diario  di   Colorno  per  I'anno  1789,"  preceded  by  a  fer- 
mon  on  this  text,  Ut  fedudores  et  veraces :  Corinth,  cap.  vi.  ver.  8.     The  diary  is  a 
catalogue  of  faints,  with  the  chief  circumdances  of  their  lives,  their  merits,  &c.     This 
book,  which  is  put  together  in  the  fplrit  of  the  tenth  century,  is  (marvelloully  be  it 
fpoken  !)  the  produftion  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's  pen.     The  fovereign,  for  whofe  edu- 
cation a  conftellation  of  French  talents  was  collected — with  what  effeft  let  this  produc- 
tion witnefs.     Inflead  of  profanely  turning  friars  out  of  their  convents,  this  prince  has 
peopled  his  palace  with  monks  ;  and   the  holy  office  of  inquifition  is  found  at  Parma, 
inftead  of  an  academy  of  agriculture.     The  duchefs  has  her  amufements,  as  well  as  her 
hufband  :  doubtlefe  they  are  more  agreeable,  and  more  in  unifon  Avith  the  chara£ter 
and  praftice  of  this  age.    The  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Parma,  both  during  the  reigns  of 
Don  Philip  and  the  prefent  duke,  whenever  they  are  publifhed,  for  written  I  fliould  fup- 
pofe  they  muft  be,  will  make  a  romance  as  interefting  as  any  that  ficlion  has  produced. 
If  I  lived  under  a  government  that  had  the  power  of  fleecing  me  to  fupport  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  prince,  in  the  name  of  common  feelings,  let  it  be  to  fill  a  palace  with  mif- 
treffes,  rather  than  with  monks.     For  half  a  million  of  French  livres,  the  river  Parma 
might  be  made  navigable  from  the  Po  :  it  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned  ;  but  the 
prefent  duke  has  other  and  more  holy  employments  for  money ;  Don  Philip's  were  not 
ib  diredly  aimed  at  the  gates  of  Paradife. 

The  loth.  In  the  morning,  walked  with  Signore  Amoretti  to  Vicomero,  feven  miles 
north  of  Parma  towards  the  Po,  the  feat  of  the  Count  de  Schaffienatti.  For  half  the 
way,  we  had  a  fine  clear  frofly  fun-fhine,  which  fhewed  us  the  conflant  fog  that  hangs 
over  the  Po ;  but  a  (light  breeze  from  the  north  rifmg,  it  drove  this  fog  over  us,  and 
changed  the  day  at  once.  It  rarely  quits  the  Po,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  fine 
weather  in  fummer.  fo  that  when  you  are  to  the  fouth  of  it,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
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Appenines,  you  fee  nothing  of  the  Alps  ;  and  when  to  the  north  of  it,  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  latter,  you  fee  nothing  of  the  Appenines.  Commonly  it  does  not  fpread  more 
than  half  a  mile  on  each  fide  wider  than  the  river,  but  varies  by  wind,  as  it  did  to-day. 
The  country,  for  four  miles,  is  moftly  meadow,  and  much  of  it  watered  ;  but  then  be- 
comes arable.  Entered  the  houfe  of  a  metayer,  to  fee  the  method  of  living,  but  found 
nobody ;  the  whole  family,  with  fix  or  eight  women  and  children,  their  neighbours, 
were  in  the  liable,  fitting  on  forms  fronting  each  other  in  two  lines,  on  a  fpace  paved 
and  clean,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  between  two  rov/s  of  oxen  and  cows :  it  was 
niofl  difa^reeably  hot  on  entering.  They  (lay  there  till  they  go  to  bed,  fometimes  till 
midnioht.  This  praftice  is  univerfal  in  Lombardy.  Dine  with  the  Count  de  Schaffie- 
natti,  who  lives  entirely  in  the  country  with  his  wife.  He  fhewed  me  his  farm,  and  I 
examined  his  dairy,  where  cheefes  are  made  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame 
implements  as  in  the  Lodefan  ;  thefe  cheefes  may  therefore,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  called  Parmefan,  as  thofe  that  come  from  Lodi.     My  friend,  the  Abbate  Anioretti, 

having  other  engagements  in  this  country,  I  here  took  leave  of  him  with  regret. > 

14  miles. 

The  nth.  Having  agreed  with  a  vetturino  to  take  me  to  Turin,  and  he  not  being 
able  to  procure  another  paflenger,  I  went  alone  to  Firenzola.  It  is  fine  lun-fhine  wea- 
ther, decifively  warmer  than  ever  felt  in  England  at  this  feafon  :  a  (harp  froll,  without 
affefting  the  extremities  as  with  us,  where  cold  fingers  and  toes  may  be  clafled  among 
the  nuifances  of  our  climate.  I  walked  mofl:  of  the  way.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
the  fame  as  before,  but  vines  decreafe  after  Borgo  St.  Donnino.  An  inequality  in  the 
furface  of  the  country  begins  alfo  to  appear,  and  every  where  a  fcattering  of  oak  tim- 
ber, which  is  a  new  feature. 20  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Piacenza,  that  I  might  have  time  to  view  that 
city,  which,  however  contains  little  worthy  of  attention.  The  country  changed  a  good 
deal  to-day.  It  is  like  the  flat  rich  parts  of  Eflex  and  Suffolk.  Houfes  are  thinner, 
and  the  general  face  inferior.  The  inequalities  which  began  yefterday  increafe. —  The 
two  equeftrian  ftatues  of  Alexander  and  Rannutio  Farnefe,  are  finely  expreffive  of  life  ; 
the  motion  of  the  horfes,  particularly  that  of  Alexander's,  is  admirable ;  and  the  whole 
performance  fpirited  and  alive.  They  are  by  John  of  Bologna,  or  Moca  his  eleve.  Sleep 
at  Cartel  St.  Giovanne. 26  miles. 

The  1 3th.  Crofs  a  brook  two  miles  diftant,  and  enter  the  King  of  Sardinia's  terri- 
tory, where  the  fculls  of  two  robbers,  who,  about  two  months  ago,  robbed  the  cou- 
rier of  Rome,  are  immediately  feen  :  this  is  an  agreeable  objeft,  that  ftrikes  us  at  our 
entrance  into  any  part  of  the  Piedmontefe  dominions ;  the  inhabitants  having  in  this  re- 
fpeft  an  ill  reputation  throughout  all  Italy,  much  to  the  difgrace  of  the  government; 
The  country,  to  Tortona,  is  all  hill  and  dale;  and  being  cultivated,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  vines,  and  much  inclofed,  with  many  buildings  on  the  hills,  the  features  are  fo 
agreeable,  that  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  molt  pleafing  I  have  feen  in  Italy.  With- 
in three  miles  of  Voghera,  all  is  white  with  fnow,  the  firft  I  have  feen  in  the  plain  ;  but 
as  we  approach  the  mountains,  (hall  quit  it  no  more  till  the  Alps  are  crofied.  Dine  at 
Voghera,  in  a  room  in  which  the  chimney  does  not  fmoke ;  which  ought  to  be  noted, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  free  from  it  fince  I  left  Bologna.  At  this  freezing  feafon,  to  have  a 
door  conftantly  open  to  aid  the  chinmey  in  its  office  ;  one  fide  burnt  by  the  blaze  of  a  fag- 
got, and  the  other  frozen  by  a  door  that  opens  into  the  yard,  are  among  the  agremem  of 
a  winter  journey  in  !at  45.  After  Voghera  the  hills  tend  more  to  the  fouth.  The  fun 
fetting  here  is  a  fingular  objeft  to  an  eye  ufed  only  to  plains.  The  Alps  not  being  vi- 
fible.  It  feems  to  fet  long  before  it  reaches  the  plane  of  the  horizon.     Pals  the  citadel  of 
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Fortona  on  a  hill,  one  of  the  flrongefl:  places  in  the  pofTefTion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
33  miles. 

The  14th.  Ford  the  Scrlvia ;  it  is  as  ravaging  a  Qream  as  the  Trcbbia,  fubject  to 
dreadful  floods,  after  even  two  days  rain  ;  efpeclally  if  a  Scirocco  wind  melts  the  fiiow 
on  the  Appenines  :  fuch  accidents  have  often  kept  travellers  four,  five,  and  even  fix  days 
at  niiferable  inns.  I  felt  myfelf  lighter  for  the  having  pafled  it  ;  i'or  tliere  were  not 
fewer  than  fix  or  feven  rivers,  which  could  have  thus  (topped  ine.  This  is  the  laft. 
The  weather  continues  fliarp  and  frofly,  very  cold,  the  ice  five  inches  thick,  and  the 
fnovv  deep.  Dine  at  Alexandi  ia,  joined  there  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  other 
feat  in  the  vetiura  to  Turin.  Jull  on  the  outfide  of  that  town,  there  is  an  uncommon 
covered  bridge.  The  citadel  feems  furrounded  with  many  works.  Sleep  at  FelliOiam, 
a  vile  dirty  hole,  with  paper  windows,  common  in  this  country,  and  not  uncommon  even 
in  Alexandria  itfelf. 18  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country,  to  Afti  and  Villanova,  all  hilly,  and  fome  of  it  pleafing. — 
Coming  out  of  An:i,  where  we  dined,  the  country  for  fome  miles  is  beautiful.  My  vet- 
turino  has  been  travelling  in  company  with  another,  without  my  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  maflier  till  to-day  ;  but  we  joined  at  dinner,  and  1  found  him  a  very  fenfible  agree- 
able Frenchman,  apparently  a  man  of  faflnon,  who  knows  every  body.  His  converfa- 
tion,  both  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  was  no  inconfiderable  relief  to  the  dullnefs  of 
fuch  a  frozen  journey.     His  name  Nicolay. 22  miles. 

The  16th.  To  Turin,  by  Moncaliier ;  much  of  the  country  dull  and  difagreeable  ; 
hills  without  landfcape  ;  and  vales  without  the  fertihty  of  Lombardy.  My  companion, 
who  is  in  office  as  an  architeft  to  the  King,  as  well  as  I  could  gather  from  the  hints  he 
dropped,  lived  nine  years  in  Sardinia.  The  account  he  gives  of  that  ifland,  contains 
fome  circumflances  worth  noting.  What  keeps  it  in  its  prefent  unimproved  fituation,  Is 
chiefly  the  extent  of  efl:ates,  the  abfence  of  fome  very  great  proprietors,  and  the  inat- 
tention of  all.  The  Duke  of  Affinara  has  300,000  livres  a-year,  or  15,0001.  fterling. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Piera  160,000.  The  Marchefe  di  Pafcha,  very  great.  Many  of  them 
live  in  Spain.  The  Conte  de  Girah,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  an  eilate  of  two  days  jour- 
ney,  reaching  from  Poula  to  Oliuftre.  The  peafants  are  a  miferable  fet,  that  live  in 
poor  cabins,  without  other  chlmnies  than  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  fmoke  out.  The 
intemperia  is  frequent  and  pernicious  every  where  in  fummer  ;  yet  there  are  very  great 
mountains.  Cattle  have  nothing  to  eat  in  winter,  but  brouzing  on  flirubs,  &;c.  There 
are  no  wolves.  The  oil  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  eatable.  Some  wine  almoft  as  good  as  INIa- 
Jaga,  and  not  unlike  it.  No  filk.  The  great  export  is  wheat,  which  has  been  known 
to  yield  forty  for  one  ;  but  feven  or  eight  for  one  is  the  common  produce.  Bread,  \J\ 
the  pound;  beef,  if.;  mutton,  i\f.  There  are  millions  of  v/ild  ducks;  fuch  num- 
bers, that  perfons  fond  of  fliooting  have  gone  thither  merely  for  the  incredible  fport  they 
afford. 

The  17th.  Waited  on  our  ambaflador,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Trevor,  who  was  not  at 
home  ;  but  I  had  an  invitation  to  dinner  foon  after,  which  I  accepted  readily,  and  paffed 
a  very  pleafant  day.  Mr.  Trevor's  fituation  is  not,  compatible  with  his  being  a  praftical 
farmer  ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  deep  fenfe,  and  much  obfervation  ;  all  fuch  are  political 
farmers,  from  convidllon  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt.  He  converfes  well  on  it ; 
Mr.  Trevor  mentioned  fome  Piedmontefe  nobles,  to  whom  he  would  have  introduced 
rne,  if  my  (lay  had  been  long  enough  ;  but  he  would  not  admit  an  excufe  refpetting  the 
Portuguefe  ambaflador,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  as  a  perfon  remarkably  well  informed  ;  and 
who  loves  agriculture  greatly.     In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mrs.  Trevor  to  the  great 
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opera-houfe  ;  a  rchearfal  of  I'Olympiade,  new-fet  by  a  young  compofer,  Frederlcl  f 
Miirchefe  fung. 

The  1 8th.  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Trevor  for  introducing  me  to  one  of  the 
befl  informed  men  1  have  any  where  met  with,  Don  Roderigo  de  Souza  Continho,  the 
Portuguefe  minifter  at  the  court  of  Turin,  with  whom  I  dined  to-day ;  he  had  invited 
to  meet  me  the  Medico  Bonvicino,  I'Abbate  Vafco,  author  of  feveral  political  pieces  of 
merit,  and  Signore  Bellardi,  a  botanift  of  confiderable  reputation,  whom  I  had  known 
before  at  Turin.  What  the  young  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Souza  thinks  of  an  Eng- 
lifh  farmer,  may  be  eafily  gueifed  ;  for  not  one  word  was  fpoken  in  an  incciTant  conver- 
fation,  but  on  agriculture,  or  thofe  political  principles  which  tend  to  cherifh  or  reftrain 
it.  To  a  woman  of  fafnion  in  England  this  would  not  appear  extraordinary,  for  (he  now 
and  then  meets  with  it ;  but  to  a  young  Piedmontefe,  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  converfa- 
tions,  it  mufl:  have  appeared  odd,  uninviting,  and  unpolite.  M.  de  Souza  fent  ro  the  late 
Prince  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  befl  and  moft  judicious  offerings  that  any  ambaffidor  ever 
made  to  his  fovereign  ;  Portugal  he  reprefents  as  a  country  capable  of  vafi:  improvements 
by  irrigation,  but  alm.cit  an  entire  ftranger  to  the  _  practice ;  therefore,  wiih  a  view  of 
introducing  a  knowledge  of  its  importance,  he  ordered  a  model,  in  different  woods,  to  be 
conflrufted  of  a  river;  the  method  of  taking  water  from  it ;  and  the  conducing  of  it 
bv  various  channels  over  the  adjoining  or  diftant  lands,  with  all  the  machinery  ufed  for 
regulating  and  meafuring  the  water.  It  was  made  on  fuch  a  fcale,  that  the  model  was 
an  exhibidon  of  the  art,  fo  far  as  it  could  be  rcprefented  in  the  diftribution  of  water. 
It  was  an  admirable  thought,  and  might  have  proved  of  the  greateft  importance  to  his 
country.  This  machine  is  at  Lifbon  ;  and,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is  there  confidered  (if 
Lifbon  be  like  other  courts)  as  a  toy  for  children  to  look  at,  inltead  of  a  fchool  for  the 
infcruction  of  a  people.  I  was  pleafed  to  find  the  Portuguefe  minifter  among  the  moft 
intimate  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Trevor  ;  the  friendfhip  of  men  of  parts  and  knowledge, 
does  them  reciprocal  honour  :  I  am  forry  to  quit  Turin,  juft  as  I  am  known  to  two  men 
who  would  be  fufEcient  to  render  any  town  agreeable ;  nor  fiiould  I  be  forry  if  Don 
Roderigo  was  a  farmer  near  me  in  Suffolk,  inftead  of  being  an  ambalTador  at  Turin,  for 
which  he  is  doubtlefs  much  obliged  to  me. 

The  19th.  The  King  has  fent  a  mefTage  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  recommending 
them  to  pay  attention  to  whatever  concerns  dying.  The  minifter  is  faid  to  be  a  man  of 
abilities,  from  which  expreflion,  in  this  age,  we  are  to  underftand,  a  perfpn  who  is,  or 
feems  to  be  adive  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  never  one 
■who  has  juft  ideas  on  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  preference  to  all  other  objefts. 
To  multiply  mulberries  in  Piedmont,  and  cattle  and  fheep  in  Savoy — to  do  Ibmething 
with  the  fertile  waftes  and  peftiferous  marflies  of  Sardinia,  would  give  a  minifter  repu- 
tation among  the  few  real  politicians  only  in  any  country  :  but  dying,  and  buttons*,  and 
fciffars,  and  commerce,  are  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many,  and  confequently  to  give  repu- 
tation to  thofe  who  build  on  fuch  foundations.  Dine  with  Mr.  Trevor,  and  continue  to 
find  in  him  an  equal  ability  and  inclination  to  anfwer  fuch  of  my  enquiries  as  I  took  the 
liberty  of  troubling  him  with.  In  the  evening  he  introduced  me  to  Count  Granari,  the 
fecretary  of  ftate  for  home  affairs,  that  is  the  prime  minifter,  under  an  idea  that  he  had 
an  intention  of  introducing  Spanifh  fliecp  :  he  was  ambaffador  in  Spain,  and  feems,  from 
his  converfation,  well  informed  concerning  the  Spanifli  flocks.  This  minifter  was  called 
home  to  fill  his  prefent  important  fituation,  to  the  futisfadion  of  the  people,  who  have 

*  Sec  Milan. 
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•v^ry  generally  a  good  opinion  of  lils  ability  and  prudence.  To-morrow  I  leave  Turin  : 
I  have  agreed  with  a  vetturino  for  carrying  me  to  Lyons  acrofs  Mont  Cenis,  in  a  cha- 
riot, and  allowed  him  to  take  another  pcrfon :  this  perfon  he  has  found ;  and  it 
is  Mr.' Grundy,  a  confidcrable  merchant  of  Birmingham,  who  is  on  his  return  from 
Naples. 

The  2oth.  Leave  Turin  ;  dine  at  St.  Anthony,  like  hogs ;  and  fmoked  all  the  dinner 
like  hams.     Sleep  at  Suza,  a  better  inn. 32  miles. 

The  2ifl'.  The  fliortefl:  day  in  the  year,  for  one  of  the  expeditions  that  demand  the 
longeft,  the  paffage  of  Mont  Cenis,  about  which  fo  much  has  been  written.  To  thofe 
who,  from  reading,  are  full  of  cxpedation  of  fomething  very  fublime,  it  is  almoft  as 
great  a  delufion  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  of  romance :  if  travellers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  defcent,  ranwiaffant  on  the  fnow,  is  made  with  the  velocity  of  a  flafli  of  light- 
ning ;  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  any  thing  fo  wonderful.  At  \.\\q graride 
croix  we  feated  ourfelves  in  machines  of  four  flicks,  -dignified  with  the  name  of  traineau  : 
a  mule  draws  it,  and  a  conductor,  who  walks  between  the  machine  and  the  anin:^.al,  ferves 
chiefly  to  kick  the  fnow  into  the  face  of  the  rider.  When  arrived  at  the  precipice,  which 
leads  down  to  Lanebourg,  the  mule  is  diimifled,  and  the  ramniq/Zinghegms.  The  weight 
of  two  perfons,  the  guide  feating  himfelf  in  the  front,  and  directing  it  with  his  heels  in 
the  fnow,  is  fufficient  to  give  it  motion.  For  mofl  of  the  way  he  is  content  to  follow 
very  humbly  the  path  of  the  mules,  but  now  and  then  crofTes  to  efcape  a  double,  and  in 
fuch  fpots  the  motion  is  rapid  enough,  for  a  few  feconds,  to  be  agreeable ;  they  might 
very  eafily  fliorten  the  line  one  half,  arid  by  that  method  gratify  the  Englifh  with  the 
velocity  they  admire  fo  much.  As  it  is  at  prefent,  a  good  Englifh  horfe  would  trot  as 
fall  as  we  7-amtnaffed.  The  exaggerations  we  have  read  of  this  bufinefs  have  arifen,  per- 
haps, from  travellers  pafTnig  in  fummer,  and  relying  on  the  defcriptions  of  the  mule- 
teers. A  journey  on  fnow  is  commonly  productive  of  laughable  incidents;  the  road  of 
the  traineau  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  we  were  always  meeting  mules,  &c.  It 
was  fometimes,  and  with  reafon,  a  queftion  who  fliould  turn  out ;  for  the  fnow  being 
ten  feet  deep,  the  mules  had  fagacity  to  confider  a  moment  before  they  buried  them- 
felves.  A  young  Savoyard  female,  riding  her  mule,  experienced  a  complete  reverfal ; 
for,  attempting,  to  pafs  my  traineau,  her  beafl  was  a  little  reflive,  and  tumbling,  dif- 
mounted  his  rider:  the  girl's  head  pitched  in  the  fnow,  and  funk  deep  enough  to  fix  her 
beauties  in  the  pofition  of  a  forked  poll ;  and  the  wicked  muleteers,  inftead  of  aflifling 
her,  laughed  too  heartily  to  move  :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  ballcrine,  the  attitude  would 
not  have  been  diRrefTmg  to  her.  Thefe  laughable  adventures,  with  the  gilding  of  a 
bright  fun,  made  the  day  pafs  pleafantly  ;  and  we  were  in  good  humour  enough  to  f\'^al- 
low  with  chearfulnefs,  a  dinner  at  Lanebourg,  that,  had  we  been  in  England,  we  fliould 
have  configned  very  readily  to  the  dog-kennel. 20  miles.  

The  2  2d.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps.  The  villages  are  apparently 
poor,  the  houfes  ill  built,  and  the  people  with  few  comforts  about  them,  except  plenty 
of  pine  wood,  the  forefts  of  which  harbour  wolves  and  bears.  Dine  at  Modane,  and 
fleep  at  St.  Michel. 25  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  St.  Jean  Maurienne,  where  there  is  a  bifhop,  and  near  that  place  we 
faw  what  is  much  better  than  a  bifhop,  the  prettieft,  and  indeed  the  only  pretty  woman 
we  faw  in  Savoy  ;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was  Madame  de  la  Cofce,  wife  of  a  farmer  of  to- 
bacco ;  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  if  flie  had  belonged  to  the  plough. — The 
mountains  now  relax  their  terrific  features  :  they  recede  enough,  to  offer  to  the  willing 
induflry  of  the  poor  inhabitants  fomething  like  a  valley  ;  but  the  jealous  torrent  feizes 
it  with  the  hand  of  defpotifm,  and  lilie  his  brother  tyrants,  reigns  but  to  deftroy.     On 
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fome  flopes  vines  :  mulberries  begin  to  appear  ;  villages  increafe  ;  but  fl  ill  continue  ra- 
ther fiiapeleis  heaps  of  inhabited  itones  than  ranges  of  houfes  ;  yel  in  thcfe  homely  cots, 
beneath  the  fnow-clad  hills,  where  natural  light  conies  with  tardy  beams,  and  art  feems 
more  fedulous  to  exclude  than  admit  it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honefly, 
may  refide  ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the  only  evil  felt ;  but  the 
hand  of  defpotifm  may  be  more  heavy.     In  feveral  places  the  view  is  pidurefque  and 

•  pleafing  :  inclofures  feem  hung  againll  the  mountain  fides,  as  a  picture  is  fufpended  to 
the  wall  of  a  room.     The  people  are  in  general  exceedingly  ugly  and  dvvarfiih.     Dine 

at  La  Chambre  ;  fad  fare.     Sleep  at  Aguebelle. 30  miles. 

The  24th.  The  country  to-day,  that  is  to  Chambery,  improves  greatly  ;  the  moun- 
tains thouoh  high,  recede ;  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  the  flopes  more  cultivated  ;  and 
towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houfes  which  enliven  the  fcene.  Above 
Mai  Taverne  is  Chateauneuf,  the  houfe  of  the  countefs  of  that  name.  I  was  forry  to 
fee  at  the  villao-e,  a  carcan,  or  feigneural  flandard,  erefted,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy 
iron  collar  are  faftened,  as  a  mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  fla- 
very  of  the  people.  I  afked  why  it  was  not  burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The 
queftion  did  not  excite  the  furprize  1  expeded,  and  which  it  would  have  done  before 
the  French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  converfation,  by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the  baiit 
Savoy,  there  are  no  feigneurs,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their  eafe  ;  poiTefTmg  little 
properties,  and  the  land  in  fpite  of  nature,  almoll  as  valuable  as  in  the  lower  country, 
where  the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  eafe.  I  demanded  why  ?  Becaiife  there  are 
fe'mmirs  every  ivhere.  What  a  vice  is  it,  and  even  a  curfe,  that  the  gentry,  inftead  of 
being  the  cheriOiers  and  benefaftors  of  their  poor  neighbours,  fhould  thus,  by  the  abo- 
mination of  feudal  rights,  prove  mere  tyrants  ?  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which 
caufe  \\\m  chateaux  to  be  burnt,  induce  them  to  give  to  reafon  and  humanity,  what  will 
be  extorted  by  violence  and  commotion  ?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive  early 
at  Chambery,  for  an  opportunity  to  fee  what  is  moft  interefting  in  a  place  that  has  but 
little.  It  is  the  winter  refidence  of  almofl:  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  beft  eftate 
in  the  duchy  is  not  more  than  60,000  Piedmontefe  livres  a  year  (30C0I.),  but  for  20,000 
liv res,  they  live  £■«  |-r^«(iy2'/^«^Zi:r  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  have  150  louis  d'or  a 
year,  he  will  be  fure  to  fpend  three  months  in  a  town  ;  the  confequence  of  which  nuirt 
be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in  the  country,  in  order  to  make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other 
three  in  town.  Thefe  idle  people  are  this  Chrillmas  difappointed,  by  the  court  having 
refufed  admittance  to  the  ufual  company  of  French  comedians ;  the  government  fears 
importing  among  the  rough  mountaineers  the  prefent  fpirit  of  French  liberty.  Is  this 
weaknels  or  policy  ?  But  Chambery  bad  objects  to  me  more  interefling.  I  was  eager 
to  view  Charmettes,  the  road,  the  houfe  of  Madame  Warens,  the  vineyard,  the  garden, 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  had  been  defcribed  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Roufleau. 
There  was  fomething  fo  delicioufly  amiable  in  her  character,  in  fpite  of  her  frailties — 
her  conflant  gaiety  and  good  humour — her  tcndernefs  and  humanity — her  farming  fpc- 
culations  — but,  above  all  other  circumftances,  the  love  of  Roufleau,  have  written  her 
name  amongll  the  few  whofe  memoirs  are  connefted  with  us,  by  ties  more  eafily  felt 
than  defcribed.  The  houfe  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  Chambery,  fronting  the  rocky 
road  which  leads  to  that  city,  and  the  wood  of  chcfnuts  in  the  valley.  It  is  fmall,  and 
much  of  the  fame  fize  as  wc  fhould  fuppofe,  in  England,  would  be  found  on  a  farm  of 
one  hun'dred  acres,  without  the  leafl  luxury  or  pretenfion ;  and  the  garden,  for  flirubs 
ani  flowers,  is  confined,  as  well  as  unalTuming.  The  fcenery  is  pleafing,  being  fo  near 
a  city,  and  yet,  as  he  obferves,  quite  fcqueftcred.     It  could  not  but  intereft  nie,  and  I 
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viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion  ;  even  irt  the  leaflefs  melancholy  of  December  it 
pleafed.  I  wandered  about  fome  hills,  which  were  alfuredly  the  walks  he  has  fo  agree- 
ably defcribed.  1  returned  to  Chambery,  with  my  heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warcns. 
We  had  with  us  a  young  phyfician,  a  Monfieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en  Mauricnne,  an 
agreeable  man,  connected  with  people  at  Chambery  ;  I'was  forry  to  find,  that  he  knew 
noihing  more  of  the  matter,  than  that  Madame  de  Warens  was  certainly  dead.  With 
fome  trouble  I  procured  the  following  certificate : 

Ext  rail  from  the  Mortuary  Regi/ier  of  the  Parijh  Church  of  St.  Peter  de  Leniens. 

"  The  30th  of  July  was  buried,  in  the  burying  ground  of  Lemens,  Dame  Louifa 
Frances  Eleonor  de  la  Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Warens,  native  of  Vevay, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died  yefterday,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like 
a  good  Chriftian,  and  fortified  with  her  lad  facraments,  aged  about  fixty-three  years. 
She  abjured  the  Proteiiant  religion  about  thirty-fix  years  paft  ;  fince  which  time  flie 
lived  ia  our  rehgion.  She  finhhed  her  days  in  the  fuburbof  Nefin,  where  (he  had  lived 
for  about  eight  years,  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Crepine.  She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Redtus, 
about  four  years  in  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  d'Alinge.  She  palTed  the  reft  of  her  life, 
fmce  her  abjuration,  in  this  city.  (Signed)  Gaime,  redor  of  Lemens." 

"  I,  the  underwritten,  prefent  reftor  of  the  faid  Lemens,  certify,  that  I  have  ex- 
trafted  this  from  the  mortuary  regiller  of  the  parifli  church  of  the  faid  place,  without 
any  addition  or  diminution  whatfoever  ;  and,  having  collated  it,  have  found  it  con- 
formable to  the  original.  In  witnefs  of  all  which,  I  have  figned  the  prefent  at  Cham- 
bery, the  24th  of  December,  1789. 

(Signed)        A.  Sachod,  redor  of  Lemens. 
23  miles. 

The  25th.  Left  Chambery  much  diflatisfied,  for  want  of  knowing  more  of  it. 
RouiTeau  gives  a  good  charafter  *  of  the  people,  and  I  wifhed  to  know  them  better. 
It  was  the  word  day  I  have  known,  for  months  pad,  a  cold  thaw,  of  fnow  and  rain  ; 
and  yet  in  this  dreary  feafon,  when  nature  fo  rarely  has  a  fmile  on  her  countenance, 
the  environs  were  charming.  All  hill  and  dale,  tofled  about  with  fo  much  wildnefs, 
that  the  features  are  bold  enough  for  the  irregularity  of  a  foreft  fcene ;  and  yet  withal, 
foftened  and  melted  down  by  culture  and  habitation,  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  The 
country  inclofed  to  the  firfl:  town  in  France,  Pont  Beauvoifin,  where  we  dined  and 
flept.  The  pafiage  of  Echelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  is  a 
noble  and  flupendous  work.  Arrive  at  Pont  Beauvoifin,  once  more  entering  this  no- 
ble kingdom,  and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and  thofe  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  which,  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  may  be  ufed  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
pea-.e. 24.  miles. 

The  26.  Dine  at  Tour  du  Pin,  and  deep  at  Verpiliere.  This  is  the  mofl:  advanta- 
geous entrance  into  France,  in  refpeft  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain,  England, 
Flanders,  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antibes,  all  are  inferior  to  this.  It  is  really 
beautiful,  and  well  planted,  has  many  inclofures  and  mulberries,  with  fome  vines. 
There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  except  the  houfes  ;  which,  indead  of  being  well  built, 
and  white  as  in  Jtaly,  are  ugly  thatched  mud  cabins,  without  chimnies,  the  fmoke  ifiuing 
at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  windows.  Glafs  feems  unknown ;  and  there  is  an  air 
of  poverty  and  mifery  about  them  quite  diffonant  to  the  general  afpeft  of  the  country. 

•  S'il  eft  une  petite  ville  au  monde  oii  I'on  goute  la  douceur  de  la  vie  dans  un  commerce  agreable  &. 
fur,  c'eft  Cliambcry. 

II  Pafs 
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Pafs  Bourgoyn,  a  large  town.  Reach  Verpiliere.  This  day's  journey  is  a  fine  vari- 
ation of  hill  and  dale,  well  planted  with  chateaux,  and  farms  and  cottages  fpread  about 
it.     A  mild  lovely  day  of  fun-fliine  threw  no  flight  gilding  over  the  whole.     For  ten. 

-or  twelve  days  pall:,  they  have  had,  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  fine  open  warm  weather, 
with  fun-fliine  ;  but  on  the  Alps  themfelves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other 
fide,  we  were  frozen  and  buried  in  fnow.  At  Pont  Beauvoifin,  and  Bourgoyn,  our 
paflports  were  demanded  by  the  rnilice  boiir^eoife,  but  no  where  elfe  :  they  affure  us, 
that  the  country  is  perfeftly  quiet  every  where,  and  have  no  guards  mounted  in  the 
villages — nor  any  fuipicions  of  fugitives,  as  in  the  fummer.  Not  far  from  Verpiliere, 
pafs  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine  fituation,  with  a  noble  wood  behind 
it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in  Augufl,  and  it  had  then  but  lately  been  laid  in  afnes  ; 
and  a  peafant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the  avenue  by  the  road,  one 
among  many  who  were  feized  by  the  milice  boiirgeoife  for  this  atrocious  aO:.  zy 
miles. 

The  27th.  The  country  changes  at  once  ;  from  one  of  the  fined  in  France,  it  be- 
comes almofl  flat  and  fombre.  Arrive  at  Lyons,  and  there,  for  the  laft  time,  fee  the 
Alps  ;  on  the  quay  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  I  had  not  feen  be- 
fore ;  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy,  and  the  Alps,  probably  never  to  return,  has  fomething 
of  a  melancholy  fenfation.  For  all  thofe  circumftances  which  i-ender  that  clafiical 
country  illuftrious — the  feat  of  great  men — the  theatre  of  the  nioft  diflinguifiied  ac- 
tions— the  exclufive  field  in  which  the  elegant  and  agreeable  arts  have  loved  to  range 
' — what  country  can  be  compared  with  Italy  ?  to  pleafe  the  eye,  to  charm  the  ear,  to 
gratify  the  enquiries  of  a  laudable  curiofity,  whither  would  you  travel  ?  In  every  bo- 
Ibm  whatever,  Italy  is  the  fecond  country  in  the  world — of  all  others,  the  fureft  proof 
that  it  is  the  firfl:.  To  the  theatre  ;  a  mufical  thing,  which  called  all  Italy  by  contrail 
to  my  ears!  What  ftuft"  is  French  mufic !  the  diftortions  of  embodied  diflfonance. 
The  theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes  5  and  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  Bour. 

deaux. 18  miles. 

The  28th.  I  had  letters  to  Mcnf.  Goudard,  a  confiderable  filk  merchant,  and, 
waiting  on  him  yefterday,  he  appointed  me  to  breakfafl:  with  him  this  morning.  I 
tried  hard  to  procure  fome  information  relative  to  the  manufactures  of  Lyons  ;  but 
in  vain :  every  thing  was  felon  and  fuivant.  To  Monf.  I' Abbe  Rozier,  author  of  the 
voluminous  dictionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto.  I  vifited  him  as  a  man  very  much 
extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of  receiving  information  in  the  plain  practical  line, 
which  is  the  objedl  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  compiler  of  a  didionary.  When  Monf. 
Rozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied  a  confiderable  farm  ;  but,  on  becoming  the  in- 
habitant of  a  city,  he  placed  this  motto  over  his  door — Laudato  ingentia  rura^  exiguum 

,eolito,  which  is  but  a  bad  apology  for  no  farm  at  all.  I  made  one  or  two  efforts  to- 
wards a  little  practical  converfation  ;  but  he  flew  off'  from  that  centre  in  fuch  eccentric 
radii  of  fcience,  that  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  was  obvious  in  a  moment.  A  phyfician 
prefcnt,  remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  common  practices  and  products, 
I  fhould  apply  to  common  farmers,  indicating  by  his  air  and  manner,  that  fuch  things 
were  b  neat h  the  dignity  of  fcience.  Monf.  I' Abbe  Rozier  is,  however,  a  man  of 
confic'eable  knowledge,  though  no  farmer  ;  in  thofe  purfuits,  which  he  has  cultivat- 
ed with  inclination,  lie  isjuiUy  celebrated — and  he  merits  every  culogium,  for  having 
fet  on  foot  the  Journal  de  Phyjique,  which,  take  it  for  all  and  all,  is  by  far  the  belt; 
journal  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Mis  houfe  is  beautifully  fituated,  commanding 
a  noble  profpect ;  his  library  is  furniflicd  with  good  books ;  and  every  appearance 
,^bout  hini  points  out  an  eafy  fortune.     Waited  then  on  Monf.  de  Froflard,  a  proteilant 
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minifter,  who,  with  great  readlnefs  and  liberality,  gave  me  much  valuable  information  ; 
and,  for  my  further  iiiftruQion  on  points  with  which  he  was  not  equally  acquainted, 
introduced  me  to  Monf.  Roland  la  Platerie,  infpeftor  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.  This  gen- 
tleman had  notes  uj>on  many  fubjeds,  which  afforded  ^n  intereiHng  converfation ; 
and,  as  he  communicated  freely,  1  had  the  pleafure  to  find,  that  I  fliould  not  quit  Lyons 
without  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  fought.  This  gentleman,  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife — the  lady  to  whom  he  addreffed  his  let- 
ters, written  in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  publiflied  in  five  or  fix-  volumes.  Monf. 
Froifard  defiring  Monf.  de  la  Platerie  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me,  we  had  a  great 
deal  "of  converfation  on  agriculture,  manufaftures,,  and  commerce ;  and  differed  but 
little  in  our  opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France, 
•which  that  gentleman  condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjuflly  ;  and  we  debated  the  point. 
He  warmly  contended,  that  iilk  ought  to  have  been  included  as  a  benefit  to  France;  I 
urged,  that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French  miniflry,  and  refufed  ;  and  I  ventured  to 
fay,  that  had  it  been  accepted,  the  advantage  would  have  been  on  the  lide  of  England, 
inftead  of  France,  fuppofing,  according  to  the  vulgar  ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the 
balance  of  trade  are  the  fame  things.  I  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reafon  for  believing 
that  France  would  buy  the  filk  of  Piedmont  and  of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  under- 
fell  England  ;  while  England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  fabrics  that 
underfell  thofe  of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  duties?  We 
difcuffed  thefe,  and  fimilar  fubjeds,  with  that  fort  of  attention  and  candour  that  render 
them  interefting  to  perfons  who  love"  a  liberal  converfation  upon  important  points. — 
Among  the  objefts  at  Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  curiofuy,  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Soanne  and  the  Rhone ;  Lyons  would  doubtlefs  be 
much  better  fituated,  if  it  were  really  at  the  junftion  ;  but  there  is  an  unoccupied  fpace 
fufiicient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons  itfelf.  This  fpace  is  a  modern  embank- 
ment, that  cod  fix  millions,  and  ruined  the  undertakers.  I  prefer  even  Nantes  to 
Lyons.  When  a  city  is  built  at  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  the  imagination  is 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  rivers  form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  fcenery.  With- 
out broad,  clean,  and  well  built  quays,  what  are  rivers  to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry 
coals  or  tar-barrels  ?  What,  in  [loint  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames, 
except  at  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  new  buildin^^s  of  Somerfet-place,  any 
more  than  with  Fieet-ditch,  buried  as  it  is,  a  common  fhore  ?  I  know  nothing  in 
which  our  expefcations  are  fo  horribly  difappointed  as  ia  cities,  fo  very  few  are  built 
with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or  decoration  ! 

The  29th.  Early- in  the  morning,  with  Monf.  Froffard,  to  view  a  large  farm  near 
Lyons.  Monf.  Froflard  is  a  fleady  advocate  for  the  new  conftitution  eilabiiniing  in 
France.  At  the  fame  time,  all  thofe  I  have  converfed  with  in  the  city,  reprefent  the 
ftate  of  the  m.anufafture  as  melancholy  to  the  lafL  degree.  Twenty  thoufand  people 
are  fed  by  charity,  and  confcquently  very  ill  fed  ;  and  the  mafs  of  diitrefs,  in  all  kinds, 
among  the  lower  clailes,  is  greater  than  ever  was  known— or  any  thing  of  which  they 
had  an  idea.  The  chief  caufe  of  the  evil  felt  here,  is  the  ftagnatiofi  of  trade,  occafioned 
by  the  emigrations  of  the  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence 
in  merchants  and  manufafturers  ;  whence,  of  courfe,  bankruptcies  are  common.  At 
a  moment  v/hen  they  are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burthens,  they  raiie  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  poor,  immenfe  fums  ;  fo  that  including  the  revenues  of  the 
hofpitals,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  there  are  not  paid,  at  prefent,  for  the  nfe 
of  the  poor,  lefs  than  40,000  louis  d'or  a  year.  My  fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Grundy, 
being  defirous  to  get  foonto  Paris,  perfuaded  me  to  travel  with  him  in  a  poft-chaife, 

a  mode 
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a  mode  of  travelling  which  I  detefl:,  but  the  feafon  urged  me  to  it ;  and  a  dill  ftronger 
motive,  was  the  having  of  more  time  to  pafs  in  that  city,  for  the  fake  of  obferving  the 

extraordinary  ftate  of  things of  a  King,   Queen,  and  Dauphine  of  France,  adual 

prifoners  ;  1  therefore  accepted  his  propofal,  and  we  fet  off  after  dinner  to-day.  In 
about  tea  miles  come  to  the  mountains.  The  country  dreary. ;  no  inclofures,  no  mul- 
berri-es,  no  vines,  much  wafte,  and  nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  fuch  a  city.  At 
Arnas,  fleep  at  a  comfortable  inn. 17  miles. 

The  30th.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar  ;  themovintain  of  which  narhe  is 
more  formidable  in  reputation  than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien  the  fame  features. 
The  buildings  increafe,  both  in  number  and  goodnefs,  on  approaching  the  Seine,  which 
we  croffed  at  Roane  ;  it  is  here  a  good  river,  and  is  navigable  many  miles  higher,  and 
confequently  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  fea.  There  are  many  flat  bottomed  barges  on 
it,  of  a  confiderable  fize. 50  miles. 

The  31ft;  Another  clear,  fine,  fun-fhine  day  ;  rarely  do  we  fee  any  thing  like  it  at 
this  feafon  in  England.  After  Droiturier,  the  woods  of  the  Bourbonnois  commence. 
At  St.  Gerund  le  Puy  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by  white  houfes  and  chateaux, 
and  all  continues  fine  to  IMoulins.  Sought  here  my  old  friend,  Monf.  L'Abbe'  Barut, 
and  had  another  interview  with  Monf.  le  Marquis  Degouttes,  concerning  the  fale  of  his 
chateau  and  eftate  of  Riaux  ;  I  defired  flill  to  have  the  refufal  of  it,  which  he  promifed 
me,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  his  word.  Never  have  I  been  fo  tempted  on  any 
occafion,  as  with  the  wifli  of  poflefTmg  this  agreeable  fituation,  in  one  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  France,  and  in  the  fined  climate  of  Europe.  God  grant,  that,  fiiould  he  be  pleafed 
toprotraftmy  life,  I  may  not,  in  a  fad  old  age,  repent  at  not  clofing  of  once  with  an 
offer  to  which  prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  only  forbids  !     Heaven  fend  me  eafe  and 

tranquillity,  for  the  clofe  of  life,  be  it  paffed  either  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Bourbonnois ! 

38  miles. 

January  r,  1790.  Nevers  makes  a  fine  appearance,  rifing  proudly  from  the  Loire  j 
but,  on  the  firft  entrance,  it  is  like  a  thoufand  other  places.  Towns,  thus  feen,  refera- 
ble a  group  of  women,  huddled  clofe  together :  you  fee  their  nodding  plumes  and 
fparkling  gems,  till  you  fancy  that  ornainent  is  the  herald  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
infpeftion,  the  faces  are  too  often  but  common  clay.  From  the  hill  that  defcends  to 
Pouges,  is  an  extenfive  view  to  the  north  ;  and  after  Pouilly  a  fine  fcenery,  with  the 
Loire  doubling  through  it. 75  miles. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,  the  canal  is  an  objeft  that  announces  the  happy  effects  of  in- 
duftry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire.  The  country  all  the  way  diverfified;  much  of  it 
■dry,  and  very  pleafant,  with  rivers,  hills,  and  woods,  but  almofl  every  where  a  poor  foil. 
Pafs  many  chateaux,  fome  of  which  are  very  good.  Sleep  at  Nemours,  where  we  meet 
with  an  inn-keeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery,  all  we  had  met  with,  either  in  France  or 
Italy :  for  fupper,  we  had  z/oupe  maigre,  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roafled,  a  plate  of 
celery,  a  fmall  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  poor  iiln  du  Pays,  and  a  deffert  of  two  bifcuits 
and  four  apples:  here  is  the  bill :— Potage  i  liv.  10/ — Perdrix,  2  liv.  lof.  Poulet,  2 
liv. — Celeri,  i  liv.  4/!— Choufleur,  2  liv.— Pain  et  deffert,  2  Hv.— Feu  &  apartment,  6 
liv. — Total,  19  liv.  8/.  Againft  fo  impudent  an  extortion  we  remonffrated  fcverely, 
but  in  vain.  We  then  Infilled  on  his  figning  the  bill,  which  after  many  evafions,  he 
did,  a  I'etoile ;  FouIHare.  But  having  been  carried-to  the  inn,  not  as  the  ffar,  but  the 
ecu  de  France,  we  fiifpefted  fome  deceit ;  and  going  out  to  examine  the  premifes,  we 
found  the  fign  to  be  really  the  ecu,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was 
Roux,  inltcad  of  Foulliare :  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  deteftion,  or  for  the  execra- 
tion we  poured  on  fuch  an  infamous  condutt :    but  he  ran  away  in  an  inftant,  and  hid 

himfelf 
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hlmfelf  till  we  were  ffone.     In  juftice  to  the  world,  however,  fuch  a  fellow  ought  to  ba 
marked  out. 60  miles. 

The  3d. — Throuj;h  the  forefl;  of  Fontalnbleau,  to  Mclun  and  Paris.  The  6opoJ}es  from 
Lyons  to  Paris, making  three  hundred  Englifli  miles,  cofl  us,  including  3  louis  for  the  hire 
of  the  pofl-chaife  (an  old  French  cabriolet  of  two  wheels)  and  the  charges  at  the  inns, 
he.  1  5I.  Engliih  ;  that  is  to  fay,  is.  per  Englifh  mile,  or  6d.  per  head.  At  Paris,  1  went 
to  my  old  quarter,  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  who  defircd  me  to  make  his  houfe  my  home,  jufl;  as  in  the 
time  of  his  mother,  my  much  lamented  friend,  the  duchefs  d'Eftiffac,  vho  died  while 
I  was  in   Italy.     I  found  my  friend  Lazowflsi  well,  and  we  were  a  gorge  deployee,   to 

convcrle  on  the  amazing  fcenes  that  have  taken  place  in  France  fmce  I  left  Paris. 

46  miles. 

The  4th.   After  breakfafl,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  where  there  is  the 
moft  extraordinary  fight  that  cii  her  French  or  Englifh  eyes  could  ever  behold  at  Paris. 
The  King,  walking  with  fix  grenadiers  of  the  7ui!icc  bourgeoife,  with  an  officer  or  two  of 
his  houfchold,  and  a  page.     The  doors  of  the  gardens  are  kept  fliut  in  refpeft  to  him, 
in  order   to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies,  or  thofe  who  have  admifTion- tickets. 
When  he  entered  the  palace,  the  doors  of  the  gardens  were  thrown  open  for  all  with- 
out liiRinftion,  though  the  Queen  was  ftill  walking  with  a  lady  of  her  court.     Shealfo 
was  attended  fo  clofely  by  the  gardes  bourgeoifes^  that  fhe  could  not  fp  -ak  but  in  a  low 
voice,  without  being  heard  by  them.     A  mob  followed  her,   talking  very  loud,   and 
paying  no  other  apparent  refpecl  than  that  of  taking  off  their  hats  wherever  (lie  paffed, 
which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expected.  Her  Majefty  does  not  appear  to  be  in  health  ;  fhe 
feems  to  be  much  affeded,  and  fiiews  it  in  her  face ;  but  the  King  is  as  plump  as  eafe 
can  re;'der  him.     By  his  orders,  there  is  a  little  garden  railed  oft",  for  the  Dauphin  to 
amufe  himfelf  in,  and  a  fmall  room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  cafe  of  rain  ;  here  he  was 
at  work  with  his  little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  without  a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.     He  is 
a  very  pretty  good-natured  looking  boy,  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  with  an  agreeable  coun- 
tenance ;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are  taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was  glad  to  obferve. 
All  the  family  being  kept  thus  clofe  prifoners  (for  fuch  they  are  ineffeftj  afford,  at  firfl 
view  a  fliocking  fpedacle ;  and  is  really  fo,  if  the  aft  were  not  effeftually  neceflary  to  ef- 
fe£l  the  revolution  ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  impofTible  ;  but  if  it  were  neceffary,   no  one 
can  blame  the  people  for  taking  every  nieafure  pofTible  to  fecure  that  liberty  they  had 
feized  in  the  violence  of  a  revolution.     At  fuch  a  moment,  nothing  is  to  be  condemned 
but  what  endangers  the  national  freedom.     I  m.uff,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be  juftly  edeemed  any  fecu- 
rity  to  liberty  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous  ftep,  that  ex- 
pofes  to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.     I  have  fpoken  with  feveral  perfons  to  day, 
and  have  ftated  objections  to  the  prefent  fyffem,  ffronger  even  than  they  appear  to  me, 
in  order  to  learn  their  fentiments ;  and  it  is  evident,  they  are  at  the  prel'ent  moment 
under  an  apprehtnfion  of  an  attempt  towards  a  counter-revolution.     The  danger  of  it 
very  much,  if  not  abfolutely,  refultsfrom  the  violence  which  has  been  ufed  towards  the 
royal  family.     The  National  Ailembly  was,  before  that  period,  anfwerable  only  for  the 
permament  conftitutional  laws  paffed  for  the  future :  fmce  that  moment,  it  is  equally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Rate,  executive  as  well  as  !e- 
giflative.     This  crhical  fituation  has  made  a  conff  ant  fpirit  of  exertion  neceffary  amongft 
the  Paris  militia.     The  great  obje£l  of  M.  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  military  leaders,  is 
to  improve  their  difcipline,  and  to  bring  them  into  fuch  a  form  as  to  allow  a  rational  de- 
pendence on  them,  in  cafe  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field  ;  but  fuch  is  the  fpirit  of 
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freedom,  that,  even  In  the  military,  there  is  fo  little  fubordination,  that  a  man  is  an  offi-- 
cer  to  day,  and  in  the  ranks  to-morrow  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  makes  it  the  more 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  the  point  their  leadei's  fee  neceffary.  Eight  thoufand  men  in. 
Paris  may  be  called  the  {landing  army,  paid  every  day  is,f.  a  man  ;  in  which  number  is 
included  the  corps  of  the  French  guards  from  Verfailles,  that  deferted  to  the  people  ; 
they  have  alfo  eight  hundred  horfe,  at  an  expenceeach  of  150s  llvres  (62I.  15s.  6d.)  a- 
year,  and  the  officers  have  double  the  pay  of  thofe  in  the  army. 

The  5th.  Yefterday's  addrefs  of  the  National  Affembly  to  the  King  has  done  them 
credit  with  every  body.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  by  people  of  very  different  opinions, 
but  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the  queftion  of  naming  the  annual  fum 
which  fhould  be  granted  for  the  civil  lilL  They  determined  to  fend  a  deputation  to 
His  IMajelly,  requeuing  him  to  name  the  fum  himfelf,  and  praying  him  to  confult  lefs 
his  fpirit  ct  ceconomy,  than  a  fenfe  of  that  dignity  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne 
with  a  becoming  fplendor.  Dine  with  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  at  liis  apartments  in 
the  Thuilleries,  which,  on  the  removal  from  Verfailles,  were  affigncd  to  iim  as  grand 
mafter  of  the  wardrobe ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a-week,  to  the  deputies,  at  which 
from  twenty  to  forty  are  ufually  prefent.  Half  an  hour  after  three  v^as  the'hour  ap- 
pointed, but  we  waited,  with  fome  of  the  deputies  that  had  left  the  Affembly,  till  feven, 
before  the  duke  and  the  reft  of  the  company  came. 

There  is  in  the  affembly  at  prefent  a  wi'iter  of  charafler,  the  author  of  a  very  able 
book,  which  led  me  to  expeft  fomething  much  above  mediocrity  in  him ;  but  he  is 
made  of  fo  many  pretty  littleneffes,  that  I  flared  at  him  with  amazement.  His  voice 
is  that  of  a  feminine  whifper,  as  if  his  nerves  would  not  permit  iuch  a  boiflerous  exer- 
tion as  that  of  fpcaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ;  when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he 
does  it  with  eyes  half  clofed  ;  waves  his  head  in  circles,  as  if  his  fentiments  were  to  be 
received  as  oracles ;  and  has  fo  much  relaxation  and  pretenfion  to  eafe  and  delicacy  of 
manner,  with  no  perfonal  appearance  to  fecond  thefe  prettineffes,  that  I  wondered  by 
what  artificial  means  fuch  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  parts  became  compounded.  How 
ftrange  that  we  fhould  read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleafure;  that  we  fhould  fay, 
this  man  has  no  fluff  in  him  ;  all  is  of  confequence  ;  here  is  a  charafter  uncontaminated 
with  that  rubbifli  which  we  fee  in  fo  many  other  men — and  after  this,  to  meet  the  garb 
of  fo  much  littlenefs  ! 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  Duke  of  Liancourt  having  an  intention  of  taking  a  farm 
in  his  own  hands,  to  be  conduced  on  improved  principles  after  the  Englifh  manner, 
he  defired  me  to  accompany  him  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to  Liancourt,  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the  bed  means  towards  executing  the  projed,  which  I 
very  readily' complied  with.  I  was  here  witnefs  to  a  fcene  which  made  me  fmile  :  at 
no  great  diflance  from  the  chateau  of  Liancourt,  is  a  piece  of  wade  land,  clofe  to  the 
road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  faw  fome  men  very  bufy  at  work  upon  it,  hedging 
it  in,  in  fmall  divifions ;  levelling,  and  digging,  and  bellowing  much  labour  for  fo  poor 
a  fpot.  I  afked  the  fleward  if  he  thought  that  land  worth  fuch  an  expence?  He  re- 
plied, that  the  poor  people  in  the  town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared 
that  the  poor  were  the  nation  ;  that  the  wafte  belonged  to  the  nation  ;  and,  proceeding 
from  theory  to  praQice,  took  poffcffion,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to 
culiivate;  the  duke  not  viewing  their  induftry  with  any  dilpleafure,  would  offer  no  op- 
pofiiion  to  it.  This  circumflance  fhews  the  univerfal  fpirit  that  is  gone  forth ;  and 
proves,  that  were  it  puflied  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove  a  ferious  matter  for  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  cafe,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it ;  for  if  there 
be  one  public  nuifance  greater  than  another,  it  is  a  man  preferving  the  poffeffion  of 
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wade  land,  which  he  will  neither  cultivate  hiinfelf,  nor  let  others  cultivate.  The  mi- 
ferable  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  the  fight  of  waftes  that  would  feed  thoufunds. 
1  think  them  wife,  and  rational,  and  philofophicai,  in  feizing  fuch  tracks:  and  I  hearti- 
ly wifli  there  was  a  law  in  England  for  making  this  adtion  of  the  French  peafants  a  legal 
one  with  us. 72  miles. 

The  9th.  At  breakfafl  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries.  Monfieur-Defmarets,  of  the 
j^cadeniy  of  Sciences,  brought  a  Memoire,  prcfentee  par  la  Societe  Royale,  d' /Agriculture, 
a  rAJJ'cmblee  Nationals,  on  the  means  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  France  ;  in  which, 
among  other  things,  they  recommend  great  attention  to  bees,  to  paniftcation,  and  to  the 
cbltetrick  art.  On  the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  and  patriotic  government,  to  which  the 
national  agriculture  might  look  for  new  and  halcyon  days,  thefe  were  objects  doubtlefs 
of  the  firit  importance.  There  arc  fome  parts  of  the  memoir  that  realiy  merit  atten- 
tion. Called  on  my  fellow  traveller,  Monf.  Nicolay,  and  find  him  a  confiderable  perfon; 
a  great  hotel ;  many  fervants  ;  his  father  a  murechal  of  France,  and  himfelf  firfi;  prefi- 
dent  of  a  chamber  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  elected  a  deputy,  by  the  no- 
bility of  that  city,  for  the  ftates  general,  but  declined  accepting  it;  he  has  defircd  I  would 
dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  when  he  pi-omifcs  to  have  Monf.  Decretot,  the  celebrated 
manufafturer  and  deputy  of  Louviers.  At  the  National  AfTembly — The  Count  de 
Mirabeau,  fpeaking  upon  the  queftion  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,  in 
the  parliament  of  Rennes,  was  truly  eloquent — ardent,  lively,  energetic,  and  impetuous. 
At  night  to  the  affembly  of  the  Duchefs  d'Anville ;  the  Marquis  and  Madame  Condor- 
cet  there,  &c.  not  a  word  but  politics. 

The  loth.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Aflembly,  are.  Target,  ChapelKer,  Mi- 
rabeau, Bernave,  Volney  the  traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the  property  of  the  cler- 
gy, I'Abbe  Syeyes  ;  but  he  has  been  fo  much  difgufled  by  that  ftep,  that  he  is  not  near 
fo  forward  "as  before.  The  violent  democrats,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  fo  much 
republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not  admit  any  political  neceflity  for  having  even 
the  name  of  a  king,  are  called  the  enrages.  They  have  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins,  called 
the  revolution  club,  which  aflembles  every  night,  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous 
league  was  formed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  all  ma- 
terial bufinefs  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  difcuffed  by  the  National  Affembly.  I  called 
this  morning  on  feveral  perfons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats;  and  mentioning  this 
circumllance  to  them,  as  one  which  favoured  too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the 
kingdom,  an  idea,  which  muft,  in  the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and  hazardous  ;  I  was 
anfwered,  that  the  predominancy  which  Paris  affumed,  at  prefent,  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  whole  nation ;  for  if  nothing  were  done,  but  by  procuring  a 
previous  common  confent,  all  great  opportunities  would  be  loll,  and  the  National  Af- 
fembly left  conftautly  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolution.  They,  however, 
admitted,  that  it  did  create  great  jealoufies,  and  no  where  more  than  at  Verfailles,  where 
fome  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at  this  moment,  which  have  the 
King's  perfon  for  their  objeft :  riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of 
bread  :  and  fuch  movements  are  certainly  very  dangerous,  for  they  cannot  exlft  fo  near 
Paris,  without  the  ariftocratical  party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  very  different  end,  from  what  was,  perhaps,  ori- 
ginally intended.  I  remarked,  in  all  thefe  converfations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among 
the  difgufled  party,  for  fetting  the  King  at  liberty,  is  general ;  they  feem  almoft  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  revolution  will  not  be  abfolutely  finifhed  before  fome  fuch  attempts  are 
Tnade  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that  if  an  attempt  were  to 
be  made,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuccefs,  it  would  undoubt- 
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edly  cod  the  King  his  life :  and  fo  changed  is  the  national  charafter,  not  only  in  point  of 
affedlion  for  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  but  alfo  in  that  foftnefs  and  humanity,  for  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  admired,  that  the  fuppofition  is  made  without  horror  or  compunc- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  prefent  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  fort  of  rage  ;  it  abforbs  every  other 
paflion,  and  permits  no  other  objeft  to  remain  in  view  than  what  promifes  to  confirm  it. 
Dine  with  a  large  party  at  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  ;  l;;dies  and  gentlemen,  and 
all  equally  politicians  ;  but  I  may  remark  another  effe6l  ol  this  revolution,  by  no  means 
unnatural,  which  is,  that  of  Icffening,  or  rather  reducing  to  nothing,  the  enormous  in- 
fluence of  the  fex  ;  they  mixed  themfelves  before  in  every  thing,  in  order  to  govern 
every  thing  :  I  think  1  fee  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this  kingdom  were 
puppets,  moved  by  their  wires,  who,  inflead  of  giving  the  ion,  in  queflions  of  national 
debate,  mull  now  receive  it,  and  mud  be  content  to  move  in  the  political  fphere  of 
fbme  celebrated  leader — that  is  to  fay,  they  are,  in  faft,  finking  into  what  nature  intended 
them  for ;  they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better  governed. 

The  1  ith.  The  riots  at  Verfailles  are  faid  tobeferious  ;  a  plot  is  talked  of,  for  eight 
hundred  men  to  march,  armed,  to  Paris,  at  the  inftigation  of  fomebody,  to  join  fome- 
body  ;  the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Necker ;  and  very  wild  and 
improbable  reports  are  propagated  every  moment.     They  have  been  fufficient  to  induce 
Monf.  La  Fayette  to  ilTue,  yefterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mode  of  affembling  the 
militia,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  alarm.     Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men, 
mount  guard  at  the  Thuilleries  every  day.     See  fome  royalills  ttiis  morning,  who  aff;rt, 
that  the  public  opinion  in  the  kingdom  is  changing  apace  ;   that  pity  for  the  King,  and 
difguft  at  fome  proceedings  of  the  Aflembly,  have  lately  done  much:  they  fay,  that 
any  attempt  at  prefent  to  refcue  the  King  would  be  ab'urd,  for  his  prefent  fituation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  effeft,  at  this  moment,  as  the  general  feelings  of 
the  nation  are  in  his  favour.     They  have  no  fcruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
"vigorous  effort  would  pbce  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which  could  not  fail 
of  being  joined  by  a  great,  difgufted,  and  injured  body.     I  remarked,  that  every  honelt 
man  muff  hope  no  fuch  event  would  i;ike  place;  for  if  a  counter-revolution  Ihould  be 
efFefted,  it  would  eftablifli  a   defpotifm,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  experienced. 
This  they  would  not  allow  ;   on  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that  no  government  could, 
in  future,  be  fecure,  that  did  not  grant  to  the  people  more  extenfive  rights  and  privi- 
leges than  they  pofleffed  under  the  old  one.     Dine  with  my  brother  traveller,  the  Count 
de  Nicolay ;  among  the  company,  as  the  count  promifed  me,  was  Monf.  Decrctot,  the 
celebrated  manufafturer  of  Louvicrs,  from  whom  I  learned  the  magnitude  of  the  dif- 
treffes  at  prefent  in  Normandy.     The  cotton  mills  which  he  had  fliewn  me,  lafl:  year,  at 
Louvicrs,  have  flood  ftili  nine  months ;   and  fo  many  Ipinning  jennies  have  been   de- 
{troyed  by  the  people,  under  the  idea  that  fuch  machines  were  contrary  to  their  intercfls, 
that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  fituation.  In  the  evening,  accompanied  Monf.  Lazowiki 
to  the  Italian  opera.  La  Bcrbiera  di  Scv!;^Iia,  by  Paiefello,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  agreea- 
ble ccmpofitions  of  that  truly  great  malter.     Mandini  and  Ralfaneili  excellent,  and  Ba- 
lotti  a  fweet  voice.     There  is  no  fuch  comic  opera  to  be  feen  in  Italy,  as  this  of  Paris, 
and  the  houfe  is  always  full :  this  will  v/ork  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  mufic,  as 
ever  can  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will  they  think,  by  and  by,  of  LuUy 
and  Raineau  ?  And  what  a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jaques! 

The  I  2th.  To  the  National  Affcmbly  : — a  debate  on  the  coiuluft  of  the  chamber  of 
vacation  in  the  parliament  of  Renncs,  continued.  Monf.  I'Abbc  Maury,  a  zealous  roy- 
ali'l,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech,  which  he  delivered  with  great  ilucncy  and  pre- 
cifion,  and  without  any  notes,  iu  defence  of  the  parliament  :  he  replied  to  what  had 
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been  urf;cd  by  the  Count  tie  Mirabcau,  on  a  former  clay,  and  fpoke  ftrongly  cnliisuu- 
jultifi:\ble  call  ori  the  j^eople  of  Bretagne,  to  a  redoubtable  dmonibrcnic?^.     He  laid,  that 
it  would  better  become  the  members  of  fuch  an  aflembly,  to  count  their  own  principles 
and  duties,  and  the  h-uits  of  their  attention,  to  the  privileges  of  the  fubjeft,  than  to  call 
for  a  demmbreinent,  that  wouM  fill  a  province  with  fire  and  bIoodf}ie(.l.     He  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  nolle  and  confufion  of  the  affembly,  and  of  the  audience,  fix  feveral  times; 
but  it  had  no  eftecl  on  him  ;  he  waited  cahr.ly  till  it  fubfulcd,  and  then  proceeded,  as  if 
no  interruption  had  been  given.     The  fpeech  was  a  very  able  one,  and  much  rcliihed  by 
the  royalifts ;  but  the  enrages  condemned   ir,   as  good  for  nothing.     No  other  perfon 
fpoke  without  notes  ;  the  Count  de  Clermont  read  a  fpeech  that  ha-i  feme  brilliant  paf- 
fagcs,  but  by  no  means  an  anfwer  to  I'Abbe  Maury,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  won- 
derful if  (t  were,  being  prepared  before  he  heard  the  Abbe's  oration.     It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  how  flat  this  mode  of  debate  renders  the  tranfadlions  of  the  AHemblv.   Who 
would  be  in  the  gallery  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  bring  a 
written  fpeech,  to  be  delivered  on  a  fubje£l  on  which  Mr.  Fox  was  to  fpeak  before  him  ? 
And  in  proportion  to  its  being  uninterefling  to  the  hearer  is  another  evil,  that  of  length- 
ening their  fittings,  fince  there  are  ten  peifons  who  will  read  their  opinions,  to  one  that 
is  able  to  deliver  an  impromptu.     The  want  of  order,  and  every  kind  of  confufion,  pre- 
vails now  almofi  as  much  as  when  the  Affembly  fat  at  Verfailles.    The  interruptions  given 
are  frequent  and  long  ;  and  fpeakers,  who  have  no  right,  by  the  rules  to  fpeak,  will  at- 
tempt it.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau  preffed  to  deliver  his  opinion  after  the  Abbe  Maury  ;  the 
prefident  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  a  fecond  time,  and 
the  whole  houfe  rofe  up  to  negative  it  ;  fo  that  the  firfl  orator  of  the  Affembly  has  not 
the  influence  even  to  be  heard  to  explain — we  have  no  conception  of  fuch  rules;  and 
yet  their  great  number  muft  make  this  neceffary.     I  forgot  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a 
gallery  at  each  end  of  the  faloon,  which  is  open  to  all  the  world  ;  and  fide  ones  for  ad- 
niiffion  of  the  friends  of  the  members  by  tickets  :  the  audience  in  thefe  galleries  are  very 
noily  :  they  clap,  when  any  thing  pleafes  them,  and  they  have  been  known  to  hifs  ;  an 
indecorum  which  is  utterly  dellrucfive  of  freedom  of  debate.     I  Icfc  the  houfe  before 
the  whole  was  finiflicd,  and  repaired  to  the  Duke  of  Liancourt's  apartments  in  the 
Thuille'-ies,  to  dine  with  his  cuftomary  pyrty  of  deputies;   Rleff.  Chapellier  and  De- 
meufniers  were  there,  who  had  both  been  prefidents,  and  are  ftill  members  of  confider- 
able  didindion  ;   M.  Volney,  the  celebrated  traveller,  alfo  was  prefent ;   the  Prince  de 
Poix,   the  Count  de  Montmorenci,  &c.     On  our  waiting  for  the  Duke  of  Liancourt, 
who  did  not  arrive  till  half  after  feven,  with  the  greaJefl  part  of  the  company,  the  con- 
vcrfation  almoft  entirely  turned  upon  a  ffrong  fufpicion  entertained  of  the  tnglifh  hav- 
ing made  a  remittance  for  the  purpofe  of  embroiling  matters  in  the  kingdom.     The 
Count  de  Thiard,  cordon  blue,  who  commands  in  Bretagne,  fimply  Rated  the  faft,  that 
fome  regiments  at  Brefl  had  been  regular  in  their  conduft,  and  as  much  to  be  depended 
on  as  any  in  the  fervice  ;  but  that,  of  a  hidden,  money  had  found  iis  way  among  the 
men  in  confiderable  funis,  and  from  that  time  their  behaviour  was  changed.     One  of 
the  deputies  deuianding  at  what  period,  he  was  anfwered  *  ;  on  which  he  immediately 
obferved,  that  it  followed  the  remittance  of  1,100,000  livres  (43,1231.)  from  Enghmd, 
that  had  occafioned  fo  much  conjefture  and  converfation.     This  remittance  which  hatl 
been  particularly  enquired  into,  was  fo  myfteriou?  and  obfcure,  that  the  naked  fatt  only 
could  be  difcovered  ;   but  every  perfon  prelei:t  alferted  the  truth  of  it.     Other  gentle- 
men united  the  two  fadts,  and  were  ready  to  fiippofe  them  conneded.     I  remarked, 

*   It  was  a  late  tranfddicn. 
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that  if  England  had  really  interfered,  which  appeared  to  me  incredible,  it  was  to  be 
prefumed,  that  it  would  have  been  either  in  the  line  of  her  fuppofed  interefl,  or  in  that 
of  the  King's  fuppofed  inclination  ;  that  thefe  happened  to  be  exa^-lly  the  fame,  and  if 
nionev  were  remitted  from  that  kingdom,  moft  afl'uredly  it  voald  be  to  fupport  the  fall- 
ing in'tereft  of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detach  f'-om  it  any  force  whatever  ;  in 
fuch  a  cafe  remittance  from  England  might  go  to  JVIetz,  for  keeping  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  fent  to  Brefl.  to  cojrupt  them,  the  idea  of  which  was  grofsly 
abfurd.  All  feemed  inclined  to  admit  thejuRnefs  of  this  remark,  but  they  adhered  to 
the  two  facts  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might  not,  be  connefted.  At  this 
dinner  accordinf'  to  cnftom,  moft  of  the  deputies,  efpecially  the  younger  ones,  were 
drefled'  tiu  /-o/ij/bn,  many  of  them  without  powder  in  their  hair,  and  fome  in  boots  ;  not 
above  four  or  five  were  neatly  drefled.  How  times  are  changed  !  When  they  had  no- 
thing better  to  attend  to,  the  fafliionable  Parifians  were  correftnefs  itfelf,  in  all  tliat  per- 
tained to  the  toiletie,  and  were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  people  ;  but  now  they  have 
fomething  of  more  importance  than  drefs  to  occupy  them  ;  and  the  light  airy  character 
that  was  ufually  given  them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every  thing  in  this  world 
depends  on  government. 

The  I  ;th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late  laft  night,  which  is  faid  to 
have  arifen  on  two  accounts—  one  to  get  at  the  Baron  de  Belheval,  vvho  is  in  prifon,  in 
order  to  hanp-  him  ;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  of.  the  pound.  They  eat  it  at  pre- 
fent  at  the  rate  of  tv/enty-two  millions  a-year  cheaper  than  the  rell  of  the  kingdom,  and 
vet  thev  demand  a  farther  reduftion.  However,  the  current  difcourfe  is,  that  Favras, 
an  adventurer  alfo  in  prifon,  mull  be  hanged  to  fatisfy  the  people ;  for  as  to  Befneval, 
the  Swifs  cantons  have  remonftrated  fo  firmly,  that  they  will  not  dare  to  execute  him. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  are 
now  patrolling  the  flreets.  The  report  of  plots,  to  carry  off  the  King,  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  one ;  and  it  is  faid,  thefe  movements  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Ver- 
failles  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but  inftigated  by  the  ariftocrats  ; 
and  if  permitted  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove  the 
part  only  of  a  confpiracy  againfl:  the  new  government.  That  they  have  reafon  to  be 
alert  is  undoubted  ;  for  though  there  fliould  actually  be  no  plots  in  exiflence,  yet  there 
IS  fo  "rcat  a  temptation  to  them,  and  inch  a  probability  of  their  being  formed,  that 
fupinenefs  would  probably  create  them.  I  have  met  with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
ref^iment  of  horfe,  who  is  come  from  his  quarters,  and  who  aflerts,  that  his  whole  regi- 
ment officers  and  men,  are  now  at  the  King's  devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he 
called  and  would  execute  v.hatever  he  ordered,  not  contrary  to  their  ancient  feelings ; 
but  that  they  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  be  fo  obedient  before  he  was  brought  to 
Paris  ■  and  from  the  converfation  he  has  had  with  the  officers  of  other  regiments,  he 
believes  that  the  fame  fpirit  pervades  their  corps  alfo.  If  any  ferious  plans  have  been 
laid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  King,  and  their  execution  has  been, 
or  fhall  be  prevented,  pollerity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  information  of  it  than 
this  age.  Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  fovereigns,  and  of  all  the  great  nobility  in  Eu- 
rope are  on  the  French  revolution;  they  look  with  amazement,  and  even  with  terror, 
upon  a  fituation  which  may  pofllbly  be  hereafter  their  own  cafe;  and  they  mu(t  ex- 
peft  with  anxiety,  that  fome  attempts  will  be  made  to  reverfe  an  example,  that  will 
not  want  copies,  whenever  the  period  is  favourable  to  make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  with  a  feleft  party  ;  politicians  they  muft  be,  if  they  are  Frenchmen.  The 
queftion  was  difcuffed.  Are  the  plots  and  confpiracics  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  at 
prticnt,  real,  or  are  they  invented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the 
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fplrits  of  the  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themfelves  to  fecure  the  government  on  its  new 
foundation  iireverlibly  ? 

■  The  14th.  Plots'  plots! — the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  laft  night,  took  two  hundred 
prilbners  in  the  Champs  FAyfecs^  out  of  eleven  hundred  that  were  collected.  They  had 
powder  and  ball  but  no  mufquets.  Who  ?  and  what  are  they  ?  is  the  queftion  ;  but 
an  anfwcr  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  had.  Brigands,  according  to  fonie  accounts,  that 
have  colleftcd  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpole ;  peo])lc  from  Verfailles  by  others  ;  Ger- 
mans by  a  third  :  but  every  one  would  make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a 
plot  laid  for  a  counter-revolution.  Reports  are  fo  various  and  contradictory,  that  no 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  them  ;  nor  credit  given  to  one-tenth  of  what  is  alferted. 
It  is  fingular,  and  has  been  much  commented  on,  that  I.a  Fayette  would  not  truft  his 
Handing  troop'>  as  they  may  be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thoufand  regularly  paid,  and  of 
whom  the  French  guai-ds  form  a  confiderable  portion,  but  he  took,  for  the  expedition, 
the  bourgeoifc  only ;  which  has  elated  the  latter  as  much  as  it  has  difgufted  the  former. 
The  moment  feems  big  with  events  ;  there  is  an  anxiety,  an  expedation,  an  uncertainty, 
and  fufpence  that  is  vifible  in  every  eye  one  meets  ;  and  even  the  beft  informed  people, 
and  the  leafl  liable  to  be  led  away  by  popular  reports,  are  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fome  unknown  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  refcue  the  King,  and  over- 
turn the  National  Alf-mbly.  Many  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult  to  take  ihe  King,  Oueen,  and  Dauphin  away,  without  endangering  them,  for  which 
attempt  the  Thuilleries  is  particularly  well  fituated,  provided  a  body  of  troops,  of  fuf- 
ficient  force,  were  in  readinefs  to  receive  them.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  there  would  be  a  civil 
war,  which,  perhaps,  would  end  in  defpotifm,  whatever  party  came  off  victorious  ;  con- 
fequently  fuch  an  attempt,  or  plan,  could  not  originate  in  any  bofom  from  true  patrio- 
tifm.  If  1  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pafs  much  of  my  time  in  good  company  at  Paris, 
I  have  alfo  no  fmall  trouble  in  turning  over  books,  MSS.  and  papers,  which  I  cannot 
fee  in  England  :  this  employs  many  hours  a  day,  with  what  I  borrow  from  the  night, 
in  making  notes.  I  have  procured  alfo  fome  public  records,  the  copyinn^  of  which 
demands  time.  He  who  wilhes  to  give  a  good  account  of  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France, 
mull  be  indefatigable  in  the  fearch  of  materials;  for  let  him  colled  with  all  the  care 
pofTible,  yet  when  he  comes  to  fit  down  coolly  to  the  examination  and  arrangement,  will 
find,  that  much  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  of  no  real  confequence,  and  more,  pofli- 
bly,  that  is  abfolutely  ufelefs. 

The  I  5th.  To  the  Palais  Royal,  to  view  the  pidtures  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
I  had  tried  once  or  twice  betore  to  do  in  vain.  The  colIeQion  is  known  to  be  very 
rich  in  pieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  mailers;  fome  finiflied  with  all  the  exquinte 
attention  which  that  fchool  gave  to  minute  expreffion.  But  it  is  a  genre  little  intereif- 
ing,  v/hen  the  works  ot  the  great  Italian  artiits  are  at  hand :  of  thefe  the  collection  is 
one  of  the  hr(l  in  the  world :  Raphael,  Hanibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Dominichino,  Cor- 
reggio,  and  Paul  Vcronefe.  The  firft  picture  in  the  colleftion,  and  one  of  the  fineft 
that  ever  came  from  the  eafel,  is  that  of  the  three  IVIaries,  and  the  dead  Chrift,  by  H. 
Carracci ;  the  powers  of  expreffion  cannot  go  further.  There  is  the  St.  John  of  Ra- 
phael, the  fame  picture  as  thofe  of  Florence  and  Bologna  ;  and  an  inimitable  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  the  fame  great  mdiler.  A  Venus  bathing,  and  a  iVIagdalen,  by  Titian.  Lu- 
cretia,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Leda,  by  Paul  Veronefe,  and  alfo  by  Tintoretto.  Mars 
and  Venus,  and  feveral  others,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  The  naked  figure  of  a  woman,  by 
Bonieu,  a  French  painter,  now  living,  a  pleafing  piece.  Semi  noble  pictures,  by  Pouf- 
fin  and  Le  Seur.  The  apartments  mult  difappoint  every  one : — I  did  not  fee  one  good 
room,  and  all  inferior  to  the  rank  and  iminenfe  fortune  of  the  polTeffor,  certainly  the 
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firfr  fubic£t  in  Europe.  Dine  at  the  Duke  of  Liancourt's  :  among  the  company  was 
Monf.  cle  Bouganville,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  agreeable  as  well  as  feniible ; 
tiie  Count  de  Callellane,  and  the  Count  de  Montmorenci,  two  young  legiflators,  as  cti- 
ra?es  as  if  their  names  were  only  Bernave  or  Rabeau.  In  fome  allufions  to  the  confli- 
tution  of  England,  I  found  they  hold  it  very  cheap,  in  regard  to  political  liberty.  The 
ideas  of  the  moment,  relative  to  plots  and  confpiracics,  were  difcuffed,  but  they  feemed 
very  generally  to  agree,  that,  however  the  conilitutiun  might,  by  fuch  means,  be  de- 
layed, it  was  now  abfolutely  impoffible  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  At  night  to  the 
national  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  a  building  in  the  gardens,  or  area  of 
that  palace,  the  moft  whimfical  and  expenfive  folly  that  is  eafily  to  be  imagined  :  it  is 
a  large  ball  room,  funk  half  its  height  under  ground  ;  and,  as  if  this  circumltance  were 
not  iuflicientiy  adapted  to  make  it  damp  enough,  a  garden  is  planted  on  the  roof,  and 
a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,  which,  with  the  addition  of  fome  fpirtiug  jV/j  d'eau^ 
have  undoubtedly  made  it  a  delicious  place,  for  a  winter's  entertaiutnent.  The  expence 
of  this  rrew-traw  building,  the  proj^ci  of  fome  of  the  Duke  of  <Jrleans'  friends,  I  fup- 
pofe,  and  executed  at  his  expence,  would  have  eftabliilied  an  Englilii  farm,  with  all  its 
principles,  buildings,  live  Ifock,  tools,  and  crops,  on  a  I'caie  that  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  iird  fovereign  of  Europe ;  for  it  would  have  converted  five  thoufand  arpents 
of  defert  into  a  garden.  As  to  the  refult  of  the  mode  that  has  been  purfued,  of  invefc- 
inp-  fuch  a  capital,  I  know  no  epithet  equal  to  its  merits.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  concert, 
bail  coffee,  and  billiard  room,  with  fliops,  &c.  defigned  to  be  fomething  in  the  ifyle  of 
the  amufements  of  our  Pantheon.  Tiiere  were  mufic  and  finging  to  mght,  but  the 
room  being  almoft  empty,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  equally  coIJ  znA  Jo"ibre. 

The  i6th.  The  idea  of  plots  and  confpiracies  has  come  to  fuch  a  height  as  greatly  to 
alarm  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.     The  diiguft  that  fpreads  every  day  at  their  tranf- 
adtions,  arifes  more  from  the  King's  fituation  than  from  any  other  circumhance.     They 
cannot,  after  the  fcenes  that  have  pafied,  venture  to  fet  him  at  hberty  before  the  coniti- 
tution  is  finiflied  :  and  they  dread,  at  the  fanve  time,  a  change  working  in  his  favour  in 
the  minds  of  the  people :  in  this  dilemma,  a  plan  is  laid  for  perfuading  his  Majefty  to 
po  fuddenly  to  the  National  Aflembly,  and,  in  a  fpcech,  to  declare  hindelf  peifedly 
fatisfied  with  their  proceedings,  and  to  confider  himleh  as  at  the  head  ot  the  revolution, 
in  terms  fo  couched  as  to  take  away  all  idea  or  pretence  of  his  being  in  a  Hate  of  con- 
finement or  coercion.     This  is  at  prefent  a  favourite  plan  ;  the  only  difficulty  will  be, 
to  perfuade  the  King  to  take  a  flep  that  will  apparently  preclude  him  from  whatever 
turn  or  advantage  the  general  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  in  iiis  favour ;   for, 
after  fuch  a  mealt'.re,  he  will  have  reafon  to  expedt  that  his  friends  will  fecond  the  views 
of  the  democratical  party,  from  an  abfolute  dt-fpair  of  any  other  principles  becoming 
eflicient.     It  is  thought  probable,  that  this  fchenie  will  be  brought  about;    and  fliould 
it  be  accomplifhed,  it  will  do  more  to  eafe  their  apprehenfions  of  any  attempts  than  any 
other  plan.      I  have  been  among  the  bookfellers,  with  a  catalogue  in  hand  to  colleft 
publications,  which,  unfortunately  for  my  purfc,  I  find  I  mult  have  on  various  topics, 
that  concern  the  prefent  ftate  of  France. —Thefe  are  now  every  day  fo  numerous,  ef- 
pcciaUy  on  the  fubjecls  of  commerce,  coloiiies,  finances,  taxation,  deficit,  he.  not  to 
fpeak  of  the  fubjed  immediately  of  the  revolution  itfclf,  that  it  demands  many  hours 
every  day  to  leflen  the  number  to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.     The  colledion 
the  Duke  of  Liancourt  has  made  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution,  at 
the  firfl:  meeting  of  the  notables,  is  prodigious,  and  has  coft  many  hundred  louis  d'or.    It 
is  uncommonly  complete,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  the  greatefl  value  to  confult  on  abun- 
dance of  curious  quedions. 
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The  17th,  The  plan  I  mentioned  yeftcrday,  that  was  propofed  to  the  Khig,  was  urged 
in  vain :  his  Majefty  received  the  propofition  in  fuch  a  manner  as  does  not  leave  any 
great  hope  of  the  fcheme  being  executed  ;  but  the  Marquis  la  Fayette  is  lb  rti-enuous 
for  its  being  brought  about,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  abandoned  ;  but  propofed  again  at  a 
more  favourable  moment.  The  royalifts,  who  know  of  this  plan,  (it)r  the  public  have 
it  not)  are  delighted  at  the  chance  of  its  failing.  The  refufal  is  attributed  to  t!ie  Queen. 
Another  circumftance,  which  gives  great  difquiet  at  prefent  to  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution, is  the  account  daily  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  diflrefs,  and 
even  ftarving  condition  of  manufacturers,  artifts,  and  failors,  which  grows  more  and 
more  ferious,  and  muft  make  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  revolution  fo  much 
the  more  alarming  and  dangerous.  The  only  branch  of  induflry  in  the  kingdom,  that 
remains  flourifhing,  is  the  trade  to  the  fugar-colonies ;  and  the  fcheme  of  emancipating 
the  negroes,  or  at  leafl;  of  putting  an  end  to  importing  them,  which  they  borrowed 
from  England,  has  thrown  Nantes,  Havre,  Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  and  ail  other  places 
connefted  fecondarily  with  that  commerce,  into  the  utmofl  agitation.  The  Count  de 
Mirabeau  fays  publicly,  that  he  is  fure  of  carrying  the  vote  to  put  an  end  to  negro 
ilavery — it  is  very  much  the  converfation  at  prefent,  and  principally  amongfh  the  leaders, 
who  fay,  that  as  the  revolution  was  founded  on  philofophy,  and  fupported  by  meta- 
phyfics,  fuch  a  plan  cannot  but  be  congenial.  But  furely  trade  depends  on  practice 
much  more  than  on  theory  ;  and  the  planters  and  merchants,  who  come  to  Paris  to  op- 
pofe  the  fcheme,  are  better  prepared  to  fliew  the  importance  of  their  commerce,  than 
tc  reafon  philofophically  on  the  demerits  of  flavery.  Many  publications  have  appeared 
onthefubjedl — fome  deferving  attention. 

The  18th.  At  the  Duke  of  Liancourt's  dinner,  to-day,  meet  the  Marquis  de  Cafaux, 
the  author  of  the  mechanifm  of  focieties ;  notwithftanding  all  the  warmth,  and  even  fire 
of  argument,  and  vivacity  of  manner  and  compofition  for  which  his  wi'itings  are  re- 
markable, he  is  perfectly  mild  and  placid  in  converfation,  with  little  of  that  effervef* 
cence  one  would  look  for  from  his  books.  'I'here  was  a  remarkable  aflertion  made  to- 
day,  at  table,  by  the  Count  de  Marguerite,  before  near  thirty  deputies  ;  fpeaking  of  the 
determination  on  the  Toulon  bufmefs,  he  faid,  it  was  openly  fupported  by  deputies, 
under  the  avowal  that  more  infurrefbions  were  neceifary.  I  looked  round  the  table, 
expefting  fome  decifive  anfwer  to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  no  one 
replied  a  word.  Monf  Volney,  the  traveller,  after  a  paufe  of  fome  minutes,  declared 
that  he  thought  the  people  of  Toulon  had  afted  right,  and  were  juiHfiable  in  what  they 
had  done.  The  hiftory  of  this  Toulon  bufinefs  is  known  to  all  the  world.  This  Count 
de  Marguerite  has  a  tete  dure  and  a  fleady  conduct— it  may  be  believed  that  he  is  not 
an  enrage.  At  dinner,  M.  Blin,  deputy  from  Nantes,  mentioning  the  conduct  of  the 
revolution  club  at  the  Jaccbins,  faid,  we  have  given  you  a  good  prefident ;  and  then 
afked  the  count  why  he  did  not  come  among  them  ?  He  anfwered,  Je  me  trouve  heu- 
reux  en  verite  de  71  avoir  jamais  cte  d' aucune  fociete  politique  particuliere  ;  je  penfe  que  mes 
fonSf  ions  font  pitbliques,  et  qu!elles  peuvent  aifement  fe  rempUr  fans  affociaiions  particuliercs. 
He  got  no  reply  here.  At  night,  Monf.  Decretot,  and  Monf.  Blin,  carried  me  to  the 
revolution  club  at  the  Jacobins ;  the  room  where  they  aflemble,  is  that  in  which  the 
famous  league  was  figned,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above.  There  were  above  one  hun- 
dred deputies  prefent,  with  a  prefident  in  the  chair ;  I  was  handed  to  him,  and  an- 
nounced as  the  author  of  the  Arithmeiique  Politique  ;  the  prefident  (landing  up,  repeated 

my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there  were  any  objeilions None ;  and 

this  is  all  the  ceremony,  not  merely  of  an  introduSion,  but  an  eleftion :  for  I  was 
fold,  that  now  I  was  empowered  to  be  prefent  when  I  pleafed,  being  a  foreigner.  Ten 
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or  a  dozen  other  eledions  were  made.  In  this  club,  the  bwfinefs  that  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  National  Afl'embly  is  regularly  debated ;  the  motions  are  read,  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  there,  and  rejefted  or  correded  and  approved.  When  thefe  have 
been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party  are  engaged  to  fupport  them.  Plans  of  conduft 
are  there  determined  ;  proper  nerfons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  prefi- 
dents  of  the  Affembly  named.  And  I  may  add,  that  fuch  is  the  majority  of  numbers, 
that  whatever  palTes  in  this  club,  is  almoft  fure  to  pafs  in  the  Affembly.  In  the 
evening  at  the  Duchefs  d'Anville's,  in  whofe  houfe  I  never  tailed  of  fpending  my  time 
agreeably. 

One  of  the  mofl  amufmg  circumflances  of  travelling  into  other  countries,  is  the  op- 
portunity of  remarking  the  difference  of  cuitoms  amongft  different  nations  in  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life.  In  the  art  of  living,  the  French  have  generally  been  elleemed 
by  the  reft  of  Europe  to  have  made  the  greateft  proficiency,  and  their  manners  have 
been  accordingly  more  imitated,  and  their  cuftoms  more  adopted  than  thofe  of  any 
other  nation.  Of  their  cookery,  there  is  but  one  opinion  ;  for  every  man  in  Europe, 
that  can  afford  a  great  table,  either  keeps  a  French  cook,  or  one  inffrufted  in  ihe  fam^i 
manner.  That  it  is  far  beyond  our  own,  I  have  no  doubt  in  affcrting.  We  have  about 
half  a  dozen  real  Englifh  difhes,  that  exceed  any  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met  with 
in  France ;  by  Englilh  difhes  I  mean,  a  turbot  and  loblter  fauce — ham  and  chicken  — 
turtle  —a  haunch  of  venifon — a  turkey  and  oyfters — and  after  thefe  there  is  an  end  of 
an  Englifh  table.  It  is  an  idle  prejudice  to  clafs  roaft  beef  among  them  ;  for  there  is 
not  better  beef  in  the  world  than  £t  Paris.  Large  handfome  pieces  were  aimoil  con- 
flantly  on  the  confiderabie  tables  I  have  dined  at.  The  variety  given  by  their  cooks,  to 
the  fame  thing,  is  afloniihing  ;  they  drefs  an  hundred  difhes  in  an  hundred  different 
ways,  and  molt  of  them  excellent ;  and  all  ibrts  of  vegetables  have  a  favourinefs  and 
flavour,  from  rich  fauces,  that  are  ablblutely  wanted  to  our  greens  boiled  in  water. 
This  variety  is  not  ftriking,  in  the  comparifon  of  a  great  table  in  France  with  another 
in  England  ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  in  an  inflant,  between  the  tables  of  a  French  and  Englifh 
family  of  fmall  fortune.  The  Englifh  dinner,  of  a  joint  of  meat  and  a  pudding,  as  it  is 
called,  or  pot  luck,  with  a  neighbour,  is  bad  luck  in  England  ;  the  fame  fortune  in 
France,  gives,  by  means  ot  cookery  only,  at  leafl  four  difhes  to  one  among  us,  and 
fpreads  a  fmall  table  incomparably  bettei'.  A  regular  defert  with  us  is  expeded  at  a 
confiderabie  table  only,  or  at  a  moderate  one,  when  a  formal  entertainment  is  given  ; 
in  France  it  is  as  efl'ential  to  the  finallell:  dinner  as  to  the  largell ;  if  It  conflft  of  a  bunch 
of  dried  grapes  only,  or  an  apple,  it  will  be  as  regularly  ferved  as  the  foup.  I  have 
met  with  perfons  in  England,  who  imagine  the  fobriety  of  a  French  table  carried  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  one  or  two  glaffes  ol  wine  are  all  that  a  man  can  get  at  dinner  ;  this 
is  an  error  :  your  fervant  mixes  the  wine  and  water  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe  ; 
and  large  bowls  of  clean  g,laffes  are  fet  before  the  mafler  of  the  houfe,  and  tome  friends 
of  the  family,  at  different  parts  of  the  table,  for  ferving  the  richer  and  rarer  forts  of 
wines,  which  are  drunk  in  this  manner  freely  enough.  The  whole  nation  are  fcrupu- 
loufly  neat  in  refufmg  to  drink  out  of  glaffes  ufed  by  other  people.  At  the  houfe  of  ^ 
carpenter  or  blackfmiih,  a  tumbler  is  fet  to  every  cover.  This  refults  from  the  com- 
mon beverage  being  wine  and  water  ;  but  if  at  a  large  table,  as  in  England,  there  were 
porter,  beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  it  would  be  i;npoilib!e  for  three  or  four  tumblers  or  gob- 
lets to  Hand  by  every  plate  ;  and  equally  fo  for  the  fervants  to  keep  fuch  a  nuntbcr 
fcparate  and  diitinft .  In  table-linen,  they  are,  I  think,  cleaner  and  wifer  than  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  that  the  change  may  be  incelVat.t,  it  is  eveiy  where  courfe.  The  idea  of  dining 
without  a  napkin  feems  ridiculous  to  a  Frcrchman,  but  in  England  we  dine  at  the  Cables 
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of  people  of  tolerable  fortune,  without  them.     A  journeyman  carpenter  in  France  has 
his  napkin  as  regularly  as  his  fork  ;    and  at  an  inn,  the  ji/lc  always  lays  a  clean  one  to 
every  cover  that  is  fpread  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  lowelt  order  of  pcdeflrian  travellers. 
The  expence  of  linen  in  Enpjnnd  is  enormous,  from  its  fmcncTs  ;  furely  a  great  change 
of  that  which  is  coarfc,  would  be  much  more  rational.     In  point  of  clcanlincfs,  I  think 
the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided  ;    the  French  arc  cleaner  in  their  perfons,  and 
the  Engiifh  in  their  houfes  ;   I  fpeak  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  not  of  individuals 
of  confiderable  fortune.   A  bidet  in  France  is  as  univerfally  in  every  apartment,  as  a  ba- 
fon  to  waHi  your  hands,  wiiich  is  a  trait  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs  I  wifli  more  common  in 
England  ;  on  the  other  hand  their  nccefl'ary  houfes  are  temples  of  abomination  ;  and 
the  pra(f!ice  of  fpitting  about  a  room,  which  is  amongft  the  highefl:  as  well  the  lowefl 
ranks,  is  dcteflable  ;  I  have  fcen  a  gentleman  fpit  fo  near  the  clothes  of  a  duchefs,  that 
I  have  flared  at  his  unconcern.     In  every  thing  that  concerns  the  (tables,  the  Englifc 
far  exceed  the  French  ;   horfes,  grooms,  harnefs,  and  change  of  equipage ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces you  fee  cabriolets  of  the  lad  century  ;  an  KngliOiman,  however  fmall  his  fortune 
may  be,  will  not  be  feen  in  a  carriage  of  the  fafhion  of  forty  years  paft  ;  if  he  cannot 
have  another,  he  will  walk  on  foot.     It  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  complete  equipages 
at  Paris,  I  have  feen  many  ;   the  carriage,  horfes,  harnefs,  and  attendance,  witiiout  fault 
or  blemifli  ; — but  the  number  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to  what  are  feen  at  Lon- 
don.    Engiifh  horfes,  grooms,  and  carriages,  have  been  of  late  years  largely  imported. 
In  all  the  articles  of  fitting  up  and  furnifhing  houfes,  including  thofe  of  all  ranks  in  the 
eftimate,  the  Englifli  have  made  advances  far  beyond  their  neighbours.     Mahogany  is 
Icarce  in  France,  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  profufe  in  England.     Some  of  the  hotels  in  Paris 
are  inmienfe  in  fize,  from  a  circumflance  which  would  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  the 
p'eople,  if  nothing  elfe  did,  which  is  the  great  mixture  of  families.     When  the  eldefl  fon 
marries,  he  brings  his  wife  home  to  the  houfe  of  his  father,  where  there  is  an  apartment 
provided  for  them  ;   and  if  a  daughter  do  not  wed  an  eldefl  fon,  her  hufband  is  alfo  re- 
ceived into  the  family,  in  the  fame  way,  which  makes  a  joyous  number  at  every  table. 
This  cannot  altogether  be  attributed  to  ceconomical  motives,  though  they  certainly  in- 
fluence in  many  cafes,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  families  pofTefling  the  firft  properties  in  the 
kingdom.     It  does  with  French  manners  and  cufloms,  but  in  England  it  is  fure  to  fail, 
and  equally  fo  amongll  all  ranks  of  people  :  may  we  not  conjefture,  with  a  great  pro- 
bability of  truth,  that  the  nation  in  which  it  fucceeds  is  therefore  better  tempered  ?  No- 
thing  but  good  humour  can  render  fuch  a  jumble  of  families  agreeable,  or  even  tolera- 
ble.    In  drefs  they  have  given  the  iofi  to  all  Europe  for  more  than  a  century ;  but  this 
is  not  among  any  but  the  highefl  rank  an  object  of  fuch  expence  as  in  England,  where 
the  mafs  of  mankind  wear  much  better  things  (to  ufe  the  language  of  common  conver- 
fation)  than  in  France  :  this  flruck  rae  more  amongft  ladies  who,  on  an  average  of  all 
ranks,  do  not  drefs  at  one  half  of  the  expence  of  Engiifh  women.   Volatility  and  change- 
ablenefs  are  attributed  to  the  French  as  national  chara(5leriftics, — but  in  the  cafe  of  drefs 
with  the  groffefl  exaggeration.     Fafliioris  change  with  ten  times  more  rapidi'y  in  Eng- 
land, in  form,  colour^  and  alTcmblage  ;  the  viciflitudes  of  every  part  of  drefs  are  fantaflic 
with  us  :  I  fee  little  of  this  in  France  ;  and  to  inftance  the  mode  of  drefling  the  gentle- 
men's hair,  while  it  has  been  varied  five  times  at  London,  it  has  remained  the  fam.e  at 
Paris.     Nothing  contributes  more  to  make  them  a  happy  people,  than  the  chcarful  pli- 
ancy of  difpofition  with  which  they  adapt  themfelves  to  the  circumltanccs  of  life  :  this 
they  pofTels  much  more  than  the  high  and  volatile  fpirits  which  have  been  attributed  to 
them  ;  one  excellent  confequence  is,  a  greater  exemption  from  the  extravagance  of  liv- 
ing beyond  their  fortunes,  than  is  met  with  in  England.  In  the  highefl  ranks  of  life,  there 
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are  infliances  in  all  countries ;  but  where  one  gentleman  of  fmall  property,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  runs  out  his  fortune,  th3re  are  ten  fuch  in  England  that  do  it.  In 
the  blended  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  French  charader  from  reading,  I  am  difappointed 
as  to  three  circumilances,  which  I  expeftcd  to  find  predominant.  On  comparifon  with 
the  EnCTlifli,  i  looked  for  great  talkativenefs,  volatile  fpirits,  and  univerfal  politenefs.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  not  fo  talkative  as  the  Englifli ;  have  not  equally 
good  fpirits,  and  are  not  a  jot  more  polite :  nor  do  I  fpeak  of  certain  clafles  of  people, 
but  of  the  general  mafs.  I  think  them,  however,  incomparably  better  tempered  ;  and 
I  propofe  it  as  a  qucftion,  whether  good  temper  be  not  more  reafonably  expefted  under 
an  arbitrary,  than  under  a  free  government. 

The  19th.  My  lafl  day  in  Paris,  and,  therefore,  employed  in  waiting  on  my  friends, 
to  take  leave  ;  amongfl:  whom,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  holds  the  firft  place;  a  noble- 
man, to  whofe  uninterrupted,  polite,  and  friendly  offices  I  owe  the  agreeable  and  happy 
hours  which  I  have  paffed  at  Paris,  and  whofe  kindnefs  continued  fo  much,  to  the  lafl:, 
as  to  require  a  promife,  that  if  I  fhould  return  to  France,  his  houfe,  either  in  town  or 
country,  fhould  be  my  home.  I  fhall  not  omit  obferving,  that  his  conduct  in  the  revo- 
lution has  been  direft  and  manly  from  the  very  beginning ;  his  rank,  family,  fortune, 
and  fituation  at  court,  all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  firft  lubjects  in  the  kingdom  j 
and  upon  public  affairs  being  fufficiently  embroiled,  to  make  aiTemblies  of  the  nobility 
neceffary,  his  determined  refolution  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  great  quefl;ions 
which  were  then  in  debate,  was  feconded  by  that  attention  and  application  which  were 
requifite  in  a  period,  when  none  but  men  of  bufinefs  could  he  of  importance  in  the 
ftate.  From  the  firft  aflembling  of  the  States  General,  he  refolved  to  take  the  party  of 
freedom  ;  and  would  have  joined  the  tii'rs  at  hrfl:,  if  the  orders  of  his  conff  ituents  had 
not  prevented  it ;  he  defired  them,  however,  either  to  confent  to  that  ftep  or  to  eleft 
another  reprefentative  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declared,  that  if 
ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  country  became  incompatible  with  his  office  at  court,  he 
would  refign  it  ;  an  a<ft  that  was  not  only  unneceflary,  but  would  have  been  abfurd, 
after  the  King  himfelf  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution.  By  efpoufmg  the  popular 
caufe,  he  atled  conformably  to  the  principles  of  all  his  anceftors,  who  in  the  civil  wars 
and  confufions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  oppofed  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  court.  The  decifive  ileps  which  this  nobleman  took  at  Verfailles,  in  advifing 
the  King,  &c.  &g.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  He  is,  undoubtedly  to  be  elleemed  one 
of  thofe  who  have  h?d  a  principal  fhare  in  the  revolution,  but  he  has  been  invariably 
guided  by  conftitutional  motives  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  he  has  been  as  much  averfe  from 
unncceflary  violence  and  fanguinary  meafnrcs,  as  thofe  vi/ho  were  the  mod  attached  to 
the  ancient  government.  With  my  excellent  friend  Lazowfki,  I  fpent  my  lalt  evening; 
he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  rne  to  refide  upon  a  farm  in  France,  and  I  enticing  him  to 
quit  French  buftle  for  Englilh  tranquillity. 

The  -oth  ^5th.  By  the  diligence  to  London,  where  I  arrived'the  s^th  ;  though  in 
the  moil  commodious  fear,  yet  languifliing  for  a  horfe,  which,  after  all,  affords  the  bell 
means  of  travelling.  Paffmg  from  the  firit  company  of  I'aris  to  the  rabble  which  one 
fometimes  meets  in  diligences,  is  contrad  fufficient, — but  the  idea  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, to  my  family  and  friends,  made  all  things  appear  fmooth, 272  miles. 

The  30th.  To  Bradfield  ;  and  here  terminate,  I  hope,  my  travels.  After  having  fur- 
veyed  the  agriculture  and  political  refources  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  do  the  fame 
whli  France,  was  certainly  a  great  objcft,  the  imporumce  of  which  animated  me  to  the 
attem,  t :  and  however  plLafnig  it  may  be  to  hope  for  the  ability  of  giving  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  agricuhure  of  France  than  has  ever  been  laid  before  the  public,  yet  the 
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greatefl:  fatisfaftion  I  feel,  at  prefcnt,  is  the  profpccl  o£  renia'ming-,  for  the  future,  on  a 
larm,  in  that  cahn  and  undillurbed  retirement,  which  is  fuitable  to  my  fortune,  and 
which,  I  truft,  will  be  agreeable  to  my  dilpofition.- 72  miles. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

CHAr.  I.  — Of  the  Extent  of  France. 

THE  circumftances  which  are  mod  apt  to  command  the  attention  of  mankind 
for  giving  importance  to  a  country,  are  really  valuable  no  farther  than  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  eafe  and  profperity  01  the  inhabitants.     Thus  the  extent  of  a   kinp-doin 
is  of  no  other  conft  quence  than  affording  nouriihment  for  a  people  too  numerous  to 
be  reafonably  apprchenfive  of  foreign  conqucft.     When  a  territory  is  much  more  con- 
fierable  than  for  this  purpofe,  it  tends  to  infpire  ambitious  proje£is  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  that  govern,  which  have  proved,  perhaps,  more  dilaftrous  than  the  deficiency  of 
power  that  endangers   the  national  defence.     France,  under  Lewis  XIV.  was  a  re- 
markable inftance  of  this  faft.     The  fituation  to  which  the  ambition  of  tliat  prince  had 
reduced  her  immenfe  territory,  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  Holland,  in  1672, 
'.vhofe  misfortunes,  flowed  from  the  fame  origin.      Of  the  two  extremes,  France   has 
undoubtedly  more  to  apprehend  from  the  ambition  of  her  own  rulers,  than  from  that 
of  any  neighbour.     Authorities  vary  confiderably  in  defcribing  the  extent  of  this  fine 
kingdom.     The  Mare'chal  de  Vauban  makes  it  30,000  leagues,  or  140,940,000  ar- 
pents  ;  Voltaire  130,000,000  arpents.^The  accuracy  of  round  numbers  is  always  to  be 
doubted.     Templeman  gives  it  an  extent  of  1 38,837  fquare  geographical  miles,  of  fixty 
to  a  degree;  a  mealurement,  which  renders  his  tables  abfolutely  ufelefs  for  any  pur- 
pofe, but  that  of  comparing  one  country  with  another,  a  degree  being  fixty-nine  miles 
and  a  half,  which   makes  it  1 19,220,8744.^^^  acres. — Pautlon  reduces  his  meafure  to 
French  arpents,  and  makes  the  number  107,':  90,000.  The  Encyclopaedia,  article  fraw^, 
adigns  100,000,000  of  arpents  as  the  contents;  and  obferves,  that,  by  Caffini's  maps, 
the  amount  is  125,000,000.     A  late  author  *  calculates  it  at  105,000,000  :  and  ano- 
ther! at  135,600,000.     None  of  thefe  accounts  feem  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  Riving  a  correft  idea.     The  authority  on  which  I   am  inclined  mod  to  rtly  is 
that  of  M.  NeckerJ,  who  calculates  it  (without  Corfica)  at  26,95  1  leagues  fquare,  of 
2282^  toifes;   this,  I  find,  amounts  to    156,024,2   3  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295 
Englilh  acres.     Pautlon,  by  coveting  his  map  with  fnot  to  every  indenture  of  outline, 
with  the  greatefl  care,  found  the  kingdom   to  contain   103,021,^40  arpents,   each  of 
100  perch,  at  22  feet  the  perch,  or  1344^  toifes  fquare  to  the  arpent  ;  inltead  of  which 
the  arpent  of  Paris  contains  but  900  toifes :  — this  meafurement  makes   81,687,016 
Englifli  acres§.— Notwithftanding  the  credit  ui'ually  given  to  this  writer  for  his  accuracy, 
I  muft  here  rcjefl  his  authority  in  favour  of  that  of  M.  Necker.     Paufton's  calculation. 
which  gives  J<  1,687,016  Ent;li{h  acres  to  France,  ailigns  by  the  fame  rule  to  England 
24»47<553'5  II  ;   y<-"t    Templtman';;    furvey,    at   60    miles  to   a   degree,  and   therefore 
confeffedly  below  the  truth,  makes  it   31,048,000,   which,   at  69 ^   to   a   degree,   are 

*  L'lmp6t  Abniine,  410.  i-8g  f  Apologie  fur  TEiiift  de  Nantes.  %  Otiivres,  410.  p.  326. 

J   I  have  made  xhk  reduAion,  by  valuin?-,  with  Pauclon    the  French  arpent  at  i.cooo,  and  the  Englifh 
0.71^25.  11  Thai  is  30,569,360  arpents  royale,  of  22  feet  to  the  peich. 

42,463,264^.^ 
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42,463, 264^*;  a  greater-' diffei'ence  than  is  found  between  them  in  eftimating  the  fur- 
face  of  France,  which,  by  Paufton,  is  made  81,587,016  Englifh  acres,  with  a  general 
admiffion  of  about  a  million  more;     and  by  Templeman,   88,855,680;  or  at  6gk,  is 


iig, 220,874^11. 


it  is  vain  to  attempt  reconciling  thefe  contrary  accounts.  I  (hall  therefore  adopt, 
with  the  author  of  the  Credit  Nationale  *,  the  eltimation  of  M.  Necker,  which  fuppofes 
156,024,1 13  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  EnglifTh  acres. 

For  a  compariibn  of  the  French  and  Englilh  dominions,  I  muft  for  the  latter  adopt 
Templeman's  meafurement,  who  gives  to 


England,  49,450  fquare  miles. 

Scotland,  27,794 

Ireland,  27,457 


France,  138,837  fquare  miles, 


104,701 
Calculated  at  60  to  a  degree  ;  but  at  6gl  thefe  numbers  become, 

Sq   miles.  Acres  Sq.  miles.  Acres. 

England,        66,348      -      42,463,264         France,        186,282     -      119,220,874. 
Scotland,       37,292      -       23,867,016 
Ireland,  36,840      -      23,577,630 


140,480  89,907,910 

Hence  it  appears,  that  France,  according  to  thefe  proportions,  contains  29,312,964 
acres  more  than  the  three  Britifli  kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the  extent 
of  France  is  taken  from  the  more  modern  atid  correct  authorities,  whence  M.  Necker 
deduced  his  meafurement  at  131,722,295  Englifli  acres,  which  is  confequently  much 
more  exa6t  than  that  of  Templeman  ;  fo  it  is  equally  fair  to  fiippofe,  that  the  latter  is 
as  much  below  the  faft  in  the  contents  of  our  iflands,  as  he  was  in  thofe  of  France. 
Correfted  by  this  rule,  the  areas  will  be 


England  t,  46,915,933  \  acres. 

Scotland,  26,369,695 

Ireland,  26,049,961 


France,  131,722,295  acres. 


99^335.589 
Thefe  numbers,  I  am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  believe,  are  as  near  to  the  truth  as 

may  reaibnably  be  expedted  from  calculations,  when  the  data  are  not  abfolutely  cor- 

rea. 

Chap.  II.  — 0/"  the  Soil,  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

THE  modern  French  geographers,  in  -a  branch  of  that  fcience,  to  which  they  have 
properly  given  the  epithet  ph\fcC'al,  have  divided  the  kingdom  into  what  they  call  bajjlm; 
that  is  to  fay,  into  feveral  great  plains,  through  which  flow  the  principal  rivers,  and 
which  are  formed  of  feveral  ridges  of  mountains,  either  original,  or  as  they  term  it,  of 
granite,  or  fecondary  of  calcareous  and  other  materials.     Of  thefe  bajjins  the  chief 

•  Monf.  Jorrc,  Svo.  1789.  He  calculates  on  27, ceo  leagues,  at  2282  toifts,  5786  arpents  of  Pan's 
in  a  league  ;  or  in  France  ijfj^a;, 720  arpents.     P.  CJ. 

f  It  may  be  remarked,  tliat  Dr.  Giew  calculated  the  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  at  46,(  80,000 
acres.  I'hilofophical  TranfaU'wns,  No  3;)o,  p.  266.  \^'ilich  fcems  a  confirmation  that  we  are  nut  far  from  the 
truth.  I  tqual  to  73.506  fquare  miles. 
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are,  i.  Of  the  Loire  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  2.  Of  the  Seine  and  its  branches. 
3.  Of  the  Garonne.  4.  Of  the  Rhone  and  Soane.  There  are  Hkewife  fomefmaller 
ones,  but  of  much  lefs  account.  The  reader  who  wifhes  to  confult  the  detail  of  thefc, 
may  turn  to  the  Journal  Phyfiqiic,  torn.  t^o.  for  a  memoir  by  M.  la  Mcth.crie. 

In  refpeft  to  the  geoponic  divifion  of  the  foils  of  the  kingdom,  the  rich  calcareo'u<? 
plain  of  the  noith-eaftern  quarter  firfl  calls  for  our  attention.     I  crolTcd  this  in  fevoral 
dire(Sions,  and  from  the  obfervations  I  made,  the  following  are  the  limits  I  would  aflign 
to  it.     On  the  coaft  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  from  Dunkirk  to  Carcntan  in  Normandy, 
for  the  northern  promontory  of  that  province,  which  projcfts  into  the  fea  at  Cherbourtr, 
&c.  is  of  a  different  foil.     In  M.  la  Metherie's  map  is  marked  a  ridge  of  granite  moun- 
tains in  this  promontory  ;  I  fhould  remark,  that  I  faw  nothing  in  that  country  which  de- 
fervcs  the  name  of  a  mountain,  any  more  than  at  Alen9on  ;   merely  hills,  and  thofe  not 
confiderable  ones.  I  may  terminate  the  rich  track  at  Carentan,   as  thence  to  Coutances 
the  land  is  chiefly  poor  and  ftony,  and  holds,  with  many  variations,  quite  to  Rrefl:.     In 
the  line  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  coaft,  before  Caen,  is  feen  the  firft  confiderable  chinge 
of  foil   from  Calais ;  it  there  becomes  a  red  ftone  brafli  ;   this  rich  tract  is  here,  there- 
fore, narrow.       On   re-entering  Normandy  on  the  fide  of  Alen^on,  from  Anjou  and 
Maine,  I  firfl:  met  with  the  rich  loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom  at  Beaumont ;  at  Alen^on 
there  is  a  noble  foil,  which  1  then  loft  no  more  in  advancing  northwards.     In  another 
line  I  entered  this  rich  diftrift  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Tours.     The  hills  on  the 
Loire,  though  all  calcareous  that  I  noticed,  are  not  all  rich,  though  on  fome  the  foil  is 
deep  and  good.     Diredly  to  the  fouth  of  Orleans  begins  the  miferable  So!ogne,  which, 
though  on  a  calcareous  bottom  of  marl,  is  too  poiir  to  be  included  in  the  prefent  diftricV. 
From  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  alfo  Fontainbleau,   no  excepti.ins  are  to  be  made,   but  ia 
the  fmall  fpace  of  poor  fand  ftone  in  the  royal  foreft  of  the  latter  town.     In  a  fourth 
direftion  this  diftrift  is  entered,  but  not  fo  decifively  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  a  few 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Nemours.      At  Croifiere  the  firft  chalk  is  vifible  to  the  traveller. 
Advancing  to  the  N.  E.  very  good  land  is  found  near  Nangis,  and  then  bearing  N.  I  en- 
tered the  fertile  plain  of  Brie.     Some  of  the  vales  through  which  the  Marne  flows  are 
rich  and  what  I  faw  calcareous  ;  but  the  hills  are  poor.     The  plain  of  Rheims  may  be 
claffed  in  the  prefent  diftricf,  but  at  SoiiTons  and  thence  due  N.  all  is  excellent.     Thefe 
limits  inclofe  one  of  the  fineft  territories  that  I  fuppofe  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.     From 
Dunkirk  to  Nemours  is  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  a  right  line. 
From  SoiiTons  to  Carentan  is  another  riaht  line  of  rbout  two  hundred  miles.  From  Eu, 
on  the  Norman  coaft,  to  Chartres  is  one  hundred  miles  ;  and  though  the  breadth  of  this 
rich  diltrid  at  Caen,  Baycux,  &c.  is  not  confiderable,  yet  the  whole  will  be  found  to 
contain  not  a  trifling  proportion  of  the  whole  kingdom.     This  noble  territory  includes 
the  deep,  level,  and  fertile  plain  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  than  which  a  richer  foil 
can  hardly  be  defired  to  repay  the  induftry  of  mankind  ;  two,  three,  and  even  four  feet 
deep  of  moift  and  putrid,  but  friable  and  mellow  loam,  more  inclining  to  clay  than  fand, 
en  a  calcareous  bottom,  and  from  its  marine  origin  Tfor  there  can  be  little  doubr  but 
that  the  whole  plain  of  Flanders  and  Holland  has  been  covered  by  the  fea,  long  fince 
our  globe  has  taken  its  prefent  appearance)  abounding  with  particles  that  add' to  the 
common  fertility,  refuhing  from  fuch  compounds  found  in  other  fituations.     The  putri- 
dity of  the  hianus  m  Flanders  and  its  pofition,  being  a  dead  level,  are  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  that  diftinguiih  it  from  the  better  foils  of  the  reft  of  this  ferdle  part  of  Eu- 
rope.    Every  ftep  of  the  way  from  the  very  gate  of  Paris  to  near  SoiiTons,  and  thence 
to  Cambray,  with  but  little  variation  of  fome  inferior  hills  of  fmall  extent,  is  a  fandy 
loam  of  an  admirable  texture,  and  commonly  of  confiderable  depth.     About  Wcaux  it 

is 
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is  to  be  ranked  among  the  Hneft  in  the  world  ;  they  call  it  bkaunemeau — it  tends  much 
towards  an  impalpable  powder,  which  betrays  few  ligns  of  fand,  even  when,  to  the  eye, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fandy  loam.  It  is  of  an  admirable  texture  and  friability. 
I\Ionf.  Giber t  informed  me,  that  it  is  of  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  where  his  well  is 
digged,  and  under  it  a  ftratum  of  white  marl,  found  under  the  whole  country,  at  differ- 
ent  depths.  This  marl  has  the  appearance  of  a  confolidated  pafte.  The  line  throup-h 
Ficardy  is  inferior,  yet,  for  the  moll  part,  excellent.  But  all  the  arable  part  of  Norman- 
dy, which  is  within  thefe  limits,  is  of  the  fame  rich  friable  fandy  loam,  to  a  great  depth  ; 
that  from.  Bernay  to  ]:.lbceuf  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded ;  four  to  five  feet  deep  of  a  reddifh 
brown  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom,  and  without  a  ftone.  As  to  the  paflures  of  the  fame 
province,  we  have,  I  believe,  nothing  either  in  England  or  Ireland  equal  to  them  ;  I  hold 
the  vale  of  Limerick  to  be  infcnior.  The  famous  Pays  de  Beauce,  which  I  crofTed  be- 
tween Arpajon  and  Orleans,  refembles  the  vales  of  Meaux  and  Senlis ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general,  fo  deep  as  the  former.  The  limits  I  have  traced  are  thofe  of  great  fer- 
tility  ;  but  the  calcareous  diflrift,  and  even  of  chalk,  is  much  more  extenfive.  To  the 
E.  it  reaches  acrofs  Champagne ;  a  flrong  change,  not  having  occurred  to  me  till  about 
St.  Menehould.  From  Metz  to  Nancy  all  is  calcareous,  but  not  chalk.  Lime-flone 
land  I  found  plentifully  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alface  ;  and  from  Befort  acrofs  Franche 
Compte  to  Dole,  all  theflones  I  tried,  and  many  from  quarries  were  calcareous.  Im- 
menfe  diftrictsin  Dauphine  and  Provence,  &c.  &c.  are  the  fame ;  I  fhall  therefore  only 
obferve,  that  I  remarked  the  chalk  country  to  extend  E.  to  about  St.  Menehould,  and 
S.  to  Nemours  and  Montargis  *  in  one  line.  In  another,  that  all  of  the  Angoumois 
which  I  faw  is  the  fame  ;  much  in  Poitou,  and  through  Tourain  to  the  Loire.  Had  I 
penetrated  more  to  the  W.  I  fliould  probably  have  found  the  chalk  of  Angoumois,  and 
that  of  the  Loire  to  be  connefted  uninterruptedly.  Mod  of  the  courfe  of  the  Loire  is, 
I  believe,  chalk,  and  the  whole  of  it  calcareous.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  chalk  coun- 
try of  France  is  of  very  confiderable  extent ;  not  lefsthan  two  hundred  miles  E.  andW. 
and  about  as  much,  but  more  irregularly,  N.  and  S.  and  comprifcs,  by  far,  the  richeft 
and  moft  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  confiderable  diftricl,  for  fertility,  is  that  which  I  may  call,  without  impropri- 
ety, -the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  Failing  to  the  S.  from  Limofm,  it  is  entered  about  Creif- 
fenfac,"  with  the  province  of  Quercy,  and  improves  all  the  way  to  Montauban  and  Tou- 
loufe,  where  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  levels  of  fertile  foil  that  can  any  where  be  feen.  It 
continues,  but  not  equally  fruitful,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  St.  Gaudents,  &c. 
very  even  to  the  eye,  when  viewed  from  the  promenade  at  Montauban,  which  commands 
one  of  the  richcif,  as  well  as  magnificent  profpefts,  to  be  met  with  in  France.  This 
plain  I  found,  however,  to  be  much  indented  and  irregular  ;  for  to  the  W.  of  Auch,  and 
all  beyond  it  to  Bayonne,  is  too  inferior  to  be  admitted  ;  and  to  the  E.  Mirepoix,  Pa- 
niiers,  and  Carcaffonne  arc  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  way  from  Agen  to  Bourdeaux, 
though  the  river  flows  through  one  of  the  richefl  vallies  that  is  to  be  fcen  in  the  world, 
yet  the  breadth  appeared  to  be  every  where  inconfiderable.  Through  all  this  plain, 
wherever  the  foil  is  found  excellent,  it  confifts  ufually  of  a  deep  mellow  friable  fandy 
loam,  with  moifture  fuflicient  for  the  produftion  of  any  thing  ;  nmch  of  it  is  calcareous. 
White  lime-flone  and  white  chalky  loams  are  found  about  Cahors,  he.  and  white  loams 
more  tenacious  near  Montauban.  At  Tonnance,  on  the  Garonne,  they  are  red,  and 
apparently  as  good  at  ten  feet  deep  as  on  the  furface. 

•  I  believe  rrmch  further  :  and  there  is  the  more  reafon  to  tliink  fo,  becaufe  Mr.  Townfiicnd  found  that 
in  another  road  it  reached  to  Auxere,  where  he  loft  it.     Journey  through  S^iun,  vol.  i   p.  46. 
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In  travelling  from  Narbonne  to  Beziers,  Pezenas,  RIompcllior,  and  Nifmes,  every  one 
I  converfed  witli  reprcfcntcd  tluit  vale  as  the  moll  fruiLful  in  France.  Olives  and  mul- 
berries, as  well  as  vines,  render  it  very  produftivo  ;  but  in  point  of  foil  (the  only  cir- 
cumltance  1  confulcr  at  prefent,)  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  inferior  to  all  I  have 
named.  The  Bas  Poitou,  as  1  was  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refidcs  in  it,  is  of  a  fer- 
tility that  deferves'to  be  clafl'ed  with  the  richell  foils  of  France,  extending  eicfhteen 
leagues  by  12,  or  216  fquarc  leagues,  which,  at  5,786  arpents  per  league,  are  o.'xq^J'jG 
arpents.  100,000  arpents  of  rich  marflics  have  been  drained  there*.  Being  aifoin- 
fornied  at  Nantes,  tint  there  was  a  very  rich  track  to  the  S.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  quarter 
of  Bourgneuf  and  Macheoul,  I  have  extended  the  region  of  good  land  to  that  river  as 
feen  in  the  annexed  map. 

The  narrow  plain  of  Alface,  the  whole  fertile  part  of  which  hardly  exceeds  the  furfacc 
of  one  thoufand  fquare  miles,  muit  be  claded  among  the  richelt  foils  of  France.     It  re- 
fembles  Flanders  a  good  deal,  though  inferior  to  that  province.     It  confifls  of  a  deep 
rich  Candy  loam,   both  moilt  and  friable,  equal  to  the  large  produclion  of  all  forts  of 
crops.   A  more  celebrated  dilirictis  theLimagne  of  Auvergne,  a  flat  and  chiefly  a  calca- 
reous vale,  furi-oundcd  by  great  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fineft  foils  in  the  world.     It  commences  at  Riom  ;  the  plain  there  is  of  a  beautiful  dead 
level  of  white  calcareous  loam,  the  whole  furface  of  which  is  a  real  marl,  but  fo  mixed 
with  htujiiis  as  to  be  of  prime  fertility.     The  French  naturalifl:s,  that  have  examined  it, 
affert  the  depth  to  be  twenty  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  what  they  ftvle 
the  primitive  (granite)  and  volcanised  mountains.     At  Iffoire,   Dr.  Bres   fliewing  me 
his  tarm,  in  an  inferior  part  of  the  Limagne  (for  the  befl:  of  it  reaches  no  farther  than 
from  Riom  to  Vaires,   which  is  fcarcely  more  than  twenty  miles),   made  me  obferve 
that  the  river  had,  in  all  probability,  formed  the  whole  plain,  as  it  was  adding  rapidly  to 
his  land,  and  had  given  him  a  depth  very  perceptible  in  a  few  years,  having  buried  the 
gravelly  fiilngle  of  its  bed,  by  depofiting  a  rich  furfece  of  fondy  mud.     The  vale  here, 
on  the  banks,  is  feven  or  eight  feet  deep  of  rich  brown  fandy  loam.     On  the  contrary, 
there  are  philofophers  who  contend  for  the  whole  having  been  a  lake.     The  mountains 
that  furround  this  vale  are  various.     The  white  argillaceous  ftone,  in  the  hills  between 
Riom  and  Clermont,   is   calcareous.     The  volcanic  mountains  are  found  to  be  better 
than  the  others,  except  in  the  cafe  of  tufa  or  cinders,  which  are  fo  burnt  as  to  be  good 
for  nothing.     The  calcareous  and  clayey  ones  good,  and  the  bafaltes  decompofed  and 
become  cLiy  excellent.     Their  bafe  is  commonly  granite.     The  calcareous  Tandy  flones, 
and  the  argillaceous  calcareous  earths  are  heaped  on  them  by  the  aftion  of  volcanoes,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  French   philofophers.     The  fertility  that  refults  from  the 
volcanic  origin  of  mountains,  has  been  often  remarked,   and  efpecially  in   the  cafe  of 
^tna  ;  the  fame  fact  appeared  in  many  trafts  of  country  as  I  paflTed  from  Le  Puy  to 
Montelimart,  where  many  confiderable  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  chefnuts 
and  various  articles  of  cultivation,  which  in  diltritts  not  volcanic  are  walte,  or  in  a  great 
meafure  ufelefs. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  diftrifts  of  France,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  are  of  any 
remarkable  fertiUty  :  they  amount,  as  it  will  be  fliown  more  particularly  in  another 
place,  to  above  twenty  eight  millions  of  Englifli  acres. 

C  f  the  other  provinces,  B'-etagne  is  generally  gravel,  or  gravelly  fund,  commonly 
deep,  and  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  of  an  inferior  and  barren  nature,  but  in  many  places 
on  land  flione  rock.     I  tried  various  fpecimens,  but  found  none  calcareous  j  and  having 

•  Des  Canaux  de  Navi^-   par  M.  de  la  Landc^  p.  391. 
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feen  a  flitp  at  Morlaix  unloading  lime-ftone  from  Normandy,  I  may  conclude,  that  tli? 
fad  does  not  contradict  the  conclufion  which  I  drew  from  the  eye.     AH  that  I  faw  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  gravel,   fand,  or  (lone— generally  a  loamy 
fand  or  gravel ;  fome  imperfeft  fchiftus  on  a  bottom  of  rock  ;  and  much  that  would  in 
the  weft  of  England  be  called  a  ftone  brafh,  and  that  would  do  excellently  well  for  tur- 
nips :  they  have  the  friability,  but  want  the  putrid  moillure  and  fertile  particles  of  che 
better  loams.     Immenfe    tracks,   in  both  thefe  provinces,  are  walle,  under  ling,  fern, 
furze,  &c.  but  the  foil  of  thefe  does  not  vary  from  the  cultivated  parts,  and,  with  culti- 
vation, would  he  equally  good.     Touraine  is  better  ;  it  contains  fome  confuierable  dif- 
trifts,  efpccially  tothefouth  of  the  Loire,  where  you  find  good  mixed  fandy  and  gra- 
velly loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom  ;  confiderable  tracks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince are  no  better  than  Anjuu  and  Maine;  and,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  its  heaths 
and  waftes.     Sologne  is  one  of  the  pooreft  and  moll:  unimproved  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  moft  Angular  countries  I  have  feen.     It  is  flat,  confift ing  of  a  poor 
fand  or  gravel,  every  where  on  a  clay  or  marl  bottom,  retentive  of  water  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  every  ditch  and  hold  was  full  of  it :  the  improvement  of  fuch  a  country  is  fo 
obvioufly  effected  on  the  eafieft  principles,  that  it  is  a  fatiie  on  the  French  government, 
and  on  the  individuals  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of  eftates  in  this  province,  to  fee  it 
remain  in  fuch  a  miferable  condition.     Berry  is  much  better,  though  both  fandy  and 
gravelly  ;   but  good  loams,  and  fome  deep,  are  not  wanted  in  fome  didrifts,  as  that  of 
Chateauroux,  on  quarries,  and  near  Vatan  on  calcareous  ones.  La  Marche  and  Limofm 
confifl  of  friable  fandy  loams;  fome  on  granite,  and  others  on  a  calcareous  bottom.  There 
are  trafts  in  thefe  provinces  that  are  very  fertile  ;  and  I  faw  none   that  fhould   be  ef- 
teemed  fteril.     Of  the  granite  they  diftinguifli  two  forts ;  one  hard,  and  full  of  mica- 
ceous particles ;  the  grain  rather  coarie,  with  but  little  quartz,  hardening  in  the  air  in 
inalTes,  but  becoming  a  powder  when  reduced  to  fmall  pieces  ; — this  is  ufcd  for  building. 
The  other  fort  is  in  horizontal  ftrata,  mixed  with  great  quantities  of  fpar,  ufed  chiefly 
for  mending  roads,  which  It  does  in  the  moft  incomparable  manner.     I  was  afifured  at 
Limoges,  that,  on  the  haid  granite,  there  grow  neither  wheat,  vines,  nor  chefnuts;  but 
upon  the  other  kind,  thofe  plants  thrive  well :  1  remarked,  that  this  granite  and  chef- 
nuts  appeared  together  on  entering  Limofin  ;  and  that,  in  the  road  to  Touloufe,   there 
is  about  a  league  of  hard  granite  without  that  tree.     The  rule,  however,  is  not  general ; 
for  fo  near  as  to  the  S.  of  Souilac,  chefnuts  are  on  a  calcareous  foil.     Poitou  confilts  of 
tuo  divifion^,  the  upper  and  the  lower  ;  the  laft  of  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
much  riclier  country,  efpccially  the  grafs  lands  on  the  coafl.     The  foil  ol  the  upper  di- 
vifion  is  generally  a  thin  loam,  on  an  imperfect  quarry  bottom -a  fort  of  (lone-brafh ; 
in  fome  tracts  calcareous  :  it  muft  be  eileemed  a  poor  foil,  though  adn>ir.~.b!y  adapted  to 
various  articles  of  cultivation.     I  have  already  obiervtd,  that  all  I  faw  of  Angoumois  is 
chalk,  and  much    t   it  thin  and  poor.     Thofe  parts  of  Guienne  and  Gafcoign,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ricn  v.de  of  the  Garonne,  of  which  I  have  ;ilready  ipoken,  mult  be  confi- 
dered  in  refpeft  of  foil  as  poor.    The  landes  (^heaths  of  Bourdeaux,)  though  neither  un- 
produftive,  nor  unlmpioveji!  le,  ar-'in  their  prcfent  (late  to  be  claffed  amongd  the  worfl 
foils  of  I'taace.      I  iiave  been  afl'ured,   that  they  contain  two  hundred  leagues  fquare; 
and  the  roots  of  ihe  Pyrcne'  s  are  covered  with  iminenfe  waftes,  which  demand  mucfi 
indnftry  to  render  prohi.ible.      Roufii'lon  is  m  general  calcareous;   much  of  it  fl.it  and 
very  ftoney,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren  :    but  the  irrigated  vales  are  of  a  moil  exuberant 
fertility.  Ihe  vafl  province  of  Languedoc,  in  produiilions  one  of  the  riched  of  the  king- 
dom,  dues  not  rank  high  in  the  fcalr  of  fin      .■     s  bv  far  too  ftoney  :— I  take  ^wcn- 
clghths  of  it  to  be  mountainous.     I  travelled  near  lour  hundred  miles  in  it^  without  fee- 
ing 
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Ing  any  thing  that  deferved  the  name  of  an  cxtenfivc  plain,  that  of  the  Garonne,  already 
mentioned  (part  of  v^hich  extends  within  ihe  h'mits  of  Languedoc),  alone  excepted. 
The  produftive  vale,  from  Narbomie  to  Nifmes,  is  generally  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth  ; 
and  confiderable  waftes  are  fecn  in  mofl  parts  of  it.     Many  of  tiie  mountains  are  pro- 
duftive,  from  irrigation,  as  I  have  obferved  too  in  the  volcanic  territory    f  the  Vivarais. 
Some  parts  of  the  vale  are  however  very  rich  ;  and  indeed  there  arc  few  finer  foils  in 
France  than  what  I  faw  near  the  canal,  in  going  from  Bezicrs  to  CarcafTonne.     A  rich 
mellow  loam,  tenacious,  and  yet  friable  ;  in  fome  flates  the  particles  adi^ero  into  clods; 
in  others  they  recede  and  melt  with  friability.     Provence  and  Dauphine  are  mountain- 
ous countries,  viith  the  variation  of  fome  lovely  plains  and  vallies,  which  bear  a  very 
inconfiderable  proportion  to  the  whole.     Of  thefe  two  provinces,  the  former  is  certainly 
the  drieft,  in  point  ot  foil,  in  the  kingdom.     Rock  and  quarry-land,  with  fandy  gravels, 
abound  there ;   and  the  courfe  of  the  Durance,  which  in  fome  countries  would  be  a 
fine  vale,  is  fo  ruined  by  fand  and  fiiingle,   that,  in  a  moderate  calculation,  above 
130,000  acres  have  been  dellroyed,  which  would  have  been  the  fineft  foil  in  the  coun- 
try, if  it  had  not  been  for  that  river.      All  I  faw  in  both  the  provinces  is  calcareous; 
and  1  was  informed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  of  Provence  are  fo.     Thefe, 
towards  Barcelonette,  and  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  province,  are  covered  with  good 
grafs,  that  feeds  a  million  of  emigrating  fheep,  befides  vaft  herds  of  cattle.     With  fuch 
a  foil,  and  in   fuch  a  climate,  a  country  mull  not  be  thought  unproduftive  becaufe 
mountainous.      The  vales  which  I  faw  are  in  general  fine  :  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Lo- 
riol,  in  Dauphine,  is  rich, — an  admirable  fandy  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  on  a  bed  of 
blue  marl  with  many  flones  in  it.     But  more  to  the  S.  from  Montelimart  to  Orange,  this 
great  river  pafles  through  foils  much  inferior.     The  north  plain  of  this  province,  as  we 
go  from  Savoy  to  Lyons,  confifls  much  of  a  good  deep  red  loam,  on  a  grave!  bottom. 
The  county  of  Venaifin,  or  diftrift  of  Avignon,  is  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  admirable  irrigation,  is,  of  itfelf,  fufiicient  to  make  it  appear  fo  ;   but  I  found  the  foil 
to  confift  of  rich  deep  loam,  with  white  and  calcareous  clays.     The  whole  coait  of  Pro- 
vence  is  a  poor  ftony  foil,  with  exceptions  of  very  fmall  fpaces  under  happier  circum- 
flances.     About  Aix,  the  land  is  all  calcareous,  even  the  clays  that  are  red  and  ferru- 
ginous.    This  province,  however,  contains  one  of  the  mod  fingular  diftricls  in  the  king- 
dom, nainely,  that  of  the  Crau,  which  is  a  flony  plain  to  the  8.  E.  of  Aries,  not  con- 
taining  lefs  than  350  fquare  miles,  or  224,000  acres.      It  is  abfolutely  covered  with 
round  ftones  of  all  fizes,  fome  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head.     The  foil  under 
them  is  not  a  fand,  but  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  cemented  rubble  of  fragments  of  ITone 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam.     The  naturalift  who  has  defciibcd  this  province,  fays, 
they  are  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  neither  the  grain  nor  texture  of  flint ;  in  fome 
quartzofe  molecules  predominate — and  others  are  metallic  *.     Vegetation  is  extremely 
thin,  as  I  fliall  mention  more  particulaily  when  I  treat  of  the  paflurage  of  fheep  in 
France. 

The  Lyonois  is  mountainous,  and  what  I  faw  of  it  is  poor,  flony,  and  rough,  witli 
mucTi  wafte  land.  In  palling  from  Lyons  to  Mouiins,  it  is,  near  Roanne,  on  the  limits 
of  the  province,  before  the  gravelly  plain  of  the  Loire  commences,  the  fame  .which  M. 
La  Metherle  calls  the  calcareous  plain  of  Montbriffon. 

Auvergne,  though  chiefly  mountainous,  is  not  a  poor  province  ;  the  foil,  for  a  hilly 
country,  is  in  general  above  mediocrity,  and  the  highefl:  mountains  feed  vad  herds  of 
cattle,  which  are  exported  to  a  confiderable  amount.     Befide  a  variety  of  volcanic  foils 
Auvergne  is  covered  v  ith  granite  and  gravelly  and  fandy  loams.  - 

•  Hifl.  Nat.  dela  Povence,  8vo.     3  torn.     i7*?2.     torn.  1.  p.  290. 
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The  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois,  form  one  vaft  plain,  through  which  the  Loire  and 
Allier  pafs ;  the  predominant  loil,  in  much  the  greater  part,  is  g-avel  ;  I  believe  com- 
monly on  a  calcareous  bottom,  but  at  confiderable  depths.  Some  tracks  are  fandv, 
which  are  better  than  the  gravels  ;  and  others  are  very  good  friable  fandy  loams.  The 
whole,  in  its  prefent  cultivation,  mufl  be  reckoned  amongft  the  mofl  unproductive  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  but  capable  of  as  great  improvement,  by  a  different  management 
as  any  diftricl  in  France. 

.Burgundy  is  exceedingly  diverfified,  as  I  found  in  croffing  it  from  Tranche  Compte 
to  tlie  Bourbonnois  by  Dijon,  I  faw  the  befl  of  it ;  that  line  is  through  fandy  and  gra- 
velly loams  ;  fome  good  vales,  fome  mountains,  and  fome  poor  granite  foils.  The  fub- 
divifion  of  the  province  called  Brefle,  is  a  miferable  country,  where  the  ponds  alone, 
moltly  on  a  white  clay  or  a  marl,  amount,  as  it  is  alferted  by  an  inhabitant  *,  to  fixty-fix 
fquare  leagues  of  two  thoufand  toifes,  not  much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
acres.     This  is  credible  from  the  appearance  of  them  in  the  map  of  Caffini. 

Franche  Compte  abounds  with  red  ferruginous  loams,  fchiftus,  gravel,  with  lime- 
flone  in  the  mountains  very  common  ;  and  I  fhould  remark,  that  all  the  ftones  I  tried, 
fome  of  which  were  from  quarries  between  Befort  to  Dole,  eflervefced  with  acids. 
From  Befau9on  to  Orechamps  the  country  is  rocky,  quite  to  the  furface  much  lime- 
flone ;  a  reddifli  brown  loam  on  rock ;  with  iron  forges  all  over  the  country.  The 
whole  province  is  very  improveable. 

Loraine  is  poor  in  foil ;  from  St.  Menehould  to  the  borders  of  Alface  I  faw  fcarcely 
any  other  than  llony  foils,  of  various  denominations ;  molt  of  them  would  in  England 
be  called  (tone-brafii,  or  the  broken  and  triturated  furface  of  imperfect  quarries,  mixed 
by  time,  foreft,  and  cultivation,  with  fome  loam  and  vegetable  mould — much  is  calcare- 
ous. There  are  indeed  diftricts  of  rich,  and  even  deep  friable  Tandy  loams ;  but  the 
quantity  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  attention  in  a  gener.il  view.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  predominant  feature  of  Champagne  is  chalk  ;  in  great  tracks 
it  is  thin  and  poor  ;  the  fouthern  part,  as  from  Chalons  to  Troyes,  S:c.  hss  from  its  po- 
verty, acquired  the  name  oi pouilkiix,  or  loufy.  The  appropriating  of  fuch  land  to  fain- 
foin  is  little  known  there. 

I  have  now  made  the  tour  of  all  the  French  provinces,  and  fhall  in  general  obferve, 
that  I  think  the  kingdom  is  fuperior  to  England  in  the  circumltance  of  foil.  The  pro- 
portion of  poor  land  in  England,  to  the  total  of  the  kingdom,  is  greater  than  the  fimi- 
lar  proportion  in  France ;  nor  have  they  any  where  fuch  tracts  ot  wretched  blowing 
land,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Their  heaths,  moors,  and  waftes, 
not  mountainous;  what  they  term  lande,  and  which  are  fo  frequent  in  Bretagne,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Guienne,  are  infinitely  better  than  our  northern  moors;  and  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  cannot  be  compared,  in  point  of  foil,  with  thofe  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Auvergne,  Dauphinc,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  Another  advantage  almoft 
ineftimable  is,  that  their  tenacious  loams  do  not  take  the  character  of  clays,  which  in 
fome  parts  of  England  are  fo  ftubborn  and  harfh,  that  the  expence  of  culture  is  almofl 
equal  to  a  moderate  produce.  Such  clays  as  I  have  feen  in  Suflex,  I  never  met  with 
in  France.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  rank  clay  in  that  kingdom,  is  indeed 
furprifing. 

*  Obfervations,  Experiences,  &  Mcmoires  fur  L' Agriculture  j  par  M.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  8vo.  1789; 
p.  270. 
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Fiice  of  the  Country. 

The  chief  dIIlin<SHon  that  marks  the  faces  of  clifFerent  countries,  is  that  of  being 
mountainous  or  level.  In  the  language,  as  well  as  the  ideas  common  in  France,  moun- 
tains are  fpokcn  of,  to  which  we  (hould  give  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  hills  : 
the  tracks  really  mountainous  in  that  kingdom  are  to  be  focnd  in  the  S.  only.  It  is 
four  hundred  miles  S.  of  Calais  before  you  meet  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
which  are  united  with  thofe  of  Languedoc,  Dauphinec,  and  Provence,  but  not  uith 
the  Pyrenees,  for  I  crofled  the  whole  S.  of  France,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  ocean,  either 
by  plains  or  ranges  of  inconfiderr.ble  hills.  The  mountaiiis  of  Voge,  in  Loraine,  de- 
ferve,  perhaps,  that  name,  but  yet  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  fuperior  elevations  1  have 
noticed.  The  inequalities  of  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  are  fufficient  to  render  the 
profpeds  interefting,  and  to  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  country,  but  they  deferve 
,not  to  be  called  mountains.  Some  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracks  of  France  re- 
ceive a  very  confiderable  beauty  from  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  chefnuts.  To 
thofe  who  have  not  viewed  them,  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  how  much  they  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Limofin,  the  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  and  other  diftricts  where  they  are 
common. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pyrenees  are  more  ftriking  than  all  the  other  mountains 
of  France  ;  I  have  defcribed  them  fo  particularly  in  the  Journal,  that  I  would  only  ob- 
ferve  in  general  here,  that  their  verdure,  their  woods,  their  rocks,  and  their  torrents 
have  all  the  characters  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful.  1  faw  nothing  among  the  Alps  that 
offered  fuch  pleating  fcents  as  thofe  of  the  northern  parts  of  Dauphine  ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  lefs  varied  than  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambery  fo  abounding  in 
landfcapes.  According  to  every  account,  the  coiu-fe  of  the  Ifer  is  a  fcene  of  perpetual 
beauty.     The  Vivarais,  and  part  of  Velay,  are  moft  romantic. 

Of  the  great  rivers  of  France  I  prefer  the  Seine,  which  is  every  where  an  agreeable  - 
ohjecl.  1  fliould  fuppofe  the  reputation  of  the  Loire  mull  have  originated  from  per- 
fons  who  either  had  never  feen  it  at  all,  or  only  below  Angers,  where  in  truth  it  mL-rits 
every  doge.  From  that  city  to- Nantes  it  is,  probably,  one  of  the  fineil  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  breadth  of  the  (tream,  the  iflands  of  v/oods,  the  boldnefs,  culture,  and  rich- 
nefs  of  the  coafl:,  all  confpire,  with  the  animation  derived  from  the  fwelling  canvafs  of 
aftive  commerce,  to  render  that  line  eminently  beautiful ;  but  for  the  reft  of  its  im- 
menfe  courfe,  it  exhibits  a  ftream  of  fand  ;  it  rolls  fhingle  through  vales  inftead  of  vv'a- 
ter,  and  is  an  uglier  objeft  than  I  could  polTibly  have  conceived,  unlefs  I  had  aflually 
feen  it.  The  Garonne  receives  more  beauty  from  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
than  it  confers  upon  it ;  the  flat  banks,  fringed  with  willows,  are  deftruftive  of  beauty. 
I  am  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  Rhone  ;  where  I  law  it,  from  Aiontelimart  to 
Avignon,  and  again  at  Lyons,  it  does  not  intereft  me  like  the  Seine.  The  courfe  of  the 
Soane  is  marked  by  a  noble  track  of  meadows. 

In  reg.ird  to  the  general  beauty  of  a  country,  I  prefer  Limofin  to  every  other  pro- 
vince in  France.  The  banks  ot  the  Loire  below  Angers,  and  thofe  of  the  Seine,  for 
two  hundred  miles  from  i  s  mouth,  fuperior,  undoubtedly,  in  point  of  rivers,  the  capital 
feature  of  the  country  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin  does  not  depend  on  any  par- 
ticular feature,  but  the  rcfult  of  many.  Hill,  dale,  wood,  inclofures,  ftreams,  lakes, 
and  fcattered  farms,  are  mingled  into  a  thoufand  delicious  landfcapes,  which  fet  off 
every  where  this  province.     Inclofures,  which  add  fo  much  ornament  to  the  face  of  a 

country. 
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country,  would  funiifh  obfervations,  but  I  mufl  treat  of  them  exprefsly  in  a  more  Im- 
portant view. 

Of  the  provinces  of  the  Idngdom,  hot  already  named,  none  are  of  fuch  fmgular  fea- 
tures as  to  demand  particular  attention.  The  beauties  of  Normandy  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Seine,  and  thofe  of  Guienne  on  the  Garonne.  Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Anjou 
have  the  appeai'ance  of  deferts  ;  and  though  fome  parts  of  Touraine  are  rich  and  pleaf- 
ing,  yet  nioft  of  the  province  is  deficient  in  beauty  The  fertile  territories  of  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Alface  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  utility.  Picardy  is  uninterelling.  Cham- 
-pagne  in  general,  whe  e  I  faw  it,  ugly-  almoft  as  much  fo  as  Poitou.  Loraine,  and 
Franche  Compte,  and  Bourgogne  -ayq  fombrc  in  the  wooded  diftricls,  and  want  chear- 
fuinefs  in  the  open  ones.  Berry  and  La  Marche  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs. 
Sologne  merits  its  epithet,  iri/le.  There  are  parts  of  the  Angoumois  that  are  gay,  and 
confequently  pleafing. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  fee  no  more  of  France  than  by  once  pafTmg  to  Italy, 
to  remark,  that  if  they  would  view  the  fined  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  fhould  land  at 
Dieppe  and  follow  the  Seine  to  Paris,  then  take  the  great  road  to  Mouhns,  and  thence 
quit  it  for  Auvergne,  and  pafs  to  Viviers,  on  the  Rhone,  and  fo  by  Aix  to  Italy.  By 
fuch  a  variation  from  the  frequented  road,  the  traveller  might  fufter  for  want  of  good 
inns,  but  would  be  repaid  by  the  fight  of  a  much  finer  and  more  fingular  country  than 
the  common  road  by  Dijon  offers,  which  paffes,  in  a  great  meafure,  through  the  worft 
part  of  France. 

Chap.  III. — Of  the  Climate  of  France. 

OF  all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  is  not,  perhaps  one  that  proves  the  importance 
of  climate,  fo  much  as  France.  In  the  natural  advantages  of  countries,  it  is  as  eifential 
as  foil  itfelf ;  and  we  can  never  attain  to  an  idea  tolerably  correct,  of  the  profperity  and 
refources  of  a  country,  if  we  do  not  know  how  clearly  to  afcertain  the  natural  advan- 
tages or  difadvantages  of  different  territories,  and  to  difcriminate  them  from  the  adven- 
titious effefts  of  induflry  and  wealth.  It  fhould  be  a  principal  objod  with  thofe  who 
travel  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  are  found 
in  all  countries  among  thofe  who,  not  having  travelled  themfelves,  have  built  their  in- 
formation on  infufficient  authorities. 

France  admits  a  divifion  into  three  capital  parts;  i,  of  vines;  2,  of  maize;  3,  of 
olives — which  plants  will  give  the  three  diftrids  of,  i.  the  northern,  where  vines  are 
not  planted  ;  2,  the  central,'  in  which  maize  is  not  planted  ;  3,  the  fouth,  in  which 
olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maize  are  all  found.  The  line  of  leparation  between  vines 
and  no  vines,  as  I  obferved  myfelf,  is  at  Coucy,  ten  miles  to  the  N.  of  Soiffons  ;  at 
Clermont,  in  the  Beauvoifois ;  at  Beaumont,  in  Maine;  and  Herbignac,  near  Gueran- 
de,  in  Bretagne,  Now  there  is  fomething  very  rr-markable  in  this,  that  if  you  draw  a 
flrait  line  on  the  map  from  Guerai.do  to  Coucy,  it  paffes  very  near  both  Clermont  and 
Beaumont  ;  the  former  of  which  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  latter,  a  little  to 
the  fouth.  There  are  vines  at  Gaiilon  and  La  Roche  Guyon,  which  Is  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  this  line ;  there  are  alfo  fome  near  Beauvais,  the  moft  remote  from  it  which  I 
have  feen ;  but  even  this  diflance  is  inconfiderable ;  and  the  melancholy  fpedtacie  of 
the  vintage  of  ly^J,  which  I  faw  there  in  the  midft  of  incellant  rains,  is  a  proof  that 
they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  l)ranch  of  culture  :  and  at  Angers  I  was  in- 
formed, that  there  are  no  vines,  or  next  to  none,  between  that  place  and  Laval  and 
Mayenne.     Having  made  this  remark  on  the  vine  climate  of  France,  I  wiflied  to  know 
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how  far  the  f\ii^  held  ti-ue  in  Germany  ;  becnufe  if  the  circumflance  arofe  from  a  dif- 
ference of  climate,  it  ought,  by  parity  of  xeafc^u,  to  be  cciifirmed  by  vines  in  tiiat  coun- 
try being  found  much  farther  north  than  in  France.  This  happens  precifely  to  be  the 
cafe;  for  I  find,  by  a  late  author,  that  vines  in  Germany  are  found  no  farther  nortli 
than  laf.  52  *.  The  meeting  with  thefe  in  that  latitude  is  a  fafficicnt  proof  of  the  fact 
in  queflion,  fince  in  France  their  liniit  is  at  49].  The  line,  therefore,  which  I  have 
drawn  as  the  boundary  of  vines  in  France,  may  be  continued  into  Germany,  and  will 
prob:ibly  be  found  to  afcertain  the  vine  climate  in  that  coumry,  as  ucll  as  in  France. 
The  line  of  feparation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  not  lefsfingular;  it  is  firft  feen  on 
the  weltcrn  fide  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from  the  Angouuiois  and  entering  Poitou,  at 
Verac,  near  l^ulfec.  In  crofling  Loraine,  I  finl  met  with  it  between  Nancy  and  Lunc- 
ville  It  is  deferving  of  attention,  that  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  between  Nancy  and 
Luneville  to  Ruftec,  that  it  will  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  other  line  that  forms  the 
feparation  of  vines  :  but  that  line  acrofs  the  kingdom,  is  net  formed  by  maize  in  fo  un- 
broken a  manner,  as  the  other  by  vines  ;  for  in  the  central  journey,  we  found  it  no  far- 
ther north  than  Pouzenach,  in  the  S.  of  the  Limofin  ;  a  variation,  however,  that  does 
not  affect  the  general  fact.  In  ci-ofling  from  Alface  to  Auvergne,  I  was  nearcit  to  this 
hne  at  Dijon,  where  is  maize.  In  crofling  the  Bouibonnois  to  Paris,  there  is  an  evideiit 
reafon  why  this  plant  fhould  not  be  found,  which  is  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  and  the 
unimproved  hufbandry  of  all  that  country,  being  univerfally  under  fallow,  and  rye, 
which  yields  only  three  or  four  times  the  feed.  Maize  demands  richer  land  or  better 
management.  I  faw  a  few  pieces  fo  far  north  as  near  La  Fleche,  but  they  were  fo 
miferably  bad,  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  plant  was  foreign  to  that  climate.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  I  have  annexed  a  map,  explaining,  at  one 
coup  d'ail,  thefe  zones  or  climates,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  produdions  of  France. 
— The  Hne  of  olives  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  direction.  In  travelling  fouth  from 
Lyons,  we  fee  them  firit  at  Montelim.art ;  and  in  going  from  Beziers  to  the  Pyrenees, 
I  loft  them  at  CarcafTonne  :  now,  the  line  on  the  map  drawn  from  Montelimart  to  Car- 
caffonne,  appears  at  once  to  be  nearly  parallel  with  thofe  of  maize  and  vines.  Hence 
we  may  apparently  determine,  with  fafety,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  be- 
tween the  climate  of  France  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  :  that  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  kingdom  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  than  the  weftern,  or  if  not 
hotter,  more  favourable  to  vegetation.  That  thefe  divifions  are  not  accidental,  but 
have  been  the  refult  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  we  may  conclude  from  thefe  ar» 
tides  of  culture  in  general  gradually  declining  before  you  quite  lofe  them.  On  quitting 
the  Angoumois,  and  entering  Poitou,  we  find  maize  dwindling  to  poor  crops,  before  it 
ceafes  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  in  going  from  Nancy  to  Luneville,  I  noticed  it  in  gardens, 
and  then  but  in  fmall  pieces  in  the  fields,  before  it  became  a  confirmed  culture.  I 
made  the  fame  remark  with  refpcft  to  vines.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  this 
fad ;  it  feems  probable  that  the  climate  is  better  when  remote  from  the  lea,  than  near 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  numerous  other  fads  ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  vines  thrive 
even  in  the  fea  air,  and  alnicft  fully  expofed  to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bayonne, 
and  in  Bretagne.  A  great  many  repeated  obfervations  muft  be  made,  and  with  more 
attention  than  is  in  the  power  of  a  traveller  before  fuch  a  fubjeft,  apparently  very  curi- 
ous, can  be  thoroughly  afccrtained.  In  making  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  a  general  cul- 
ture is  all  nc  to  be  rrgarded  :  vines  will  grow  in  England  ;  I  have  maize  now  on  my  own 
farm. — and  I  have  feen  it  at  Paris  ;  but  this  is  not  the  queftion  j  for  it  turns  folely  on 
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the  climate  being  fo  well  adapted  to  fucli  articles  as  to  enable  the  fanner  to  make  t!icm 
a  common  culture. 

Of  the  northern  climate  of  France  I  may  remark,  that  thou2;li  vines  will  yield  little 
profit  in  it  for  wine,  yet  there  is  a  ftrong  diftinftion,  in  refpeft  of  heat,  between  it  and 
England,  at  the  fame  time,  thit  much  of  it  is,  I  beheve,  to  the  full  as  humid  as  the  S. 
and  E.  of  England.     The  t«o  circum&ances  to  be  attended  to  in  this  inquiry  are,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  and  the  verdure  and  richnefs  of  paftures.     In  regard  to  heat,  we  mufl 
attend  neither  to  the  thermometer  nor  to  the  latitude,  but  to  the  vegetable  productions. 
I  travelled  in  the  fruit  feafon  through  Artois,  Picai'dy,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Ar.jou, 
and  Maine,  and  1  found  at  every  town,  I  might  properly  fay  at  every  village,  fuch  a 
plenty  of  fruit,  particularly  plumbs,  peaches,  late  cherries,  grapes,  and  mel-^ns,  as  never 
can  be  feen  in  England  in  the  very  hotteit  funimers.     The  markets  of  all  the  towns, 
even  in  that  poor  and  unimproved  province  of  Bretagne    are  fupplied  with  thefe  in  a 
profufion  of  which  we  have  no  idea.     Il  was  with  pleafurc  I  walked  through  the  market 
at  Rennes.     If  a  man  were  to  fee  no  other  in  France,  lightmg  there  from  an  Engiifli 
balloon,  he  would  in  a  moment  pronounce  the  climate  to  be  totai'y  different  from  that 
of  Cornwall,  our  moft  foutherly  county,  where  myrtlt-s  will  ftand  the  winter  abroad; 
and  from  that  of  Kerry,  where  ihi:  arbutus  is  fo  ac-climated,  that  it  feems  indigenous, 
though  probably  brought  from  Spam  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.     Yet 
in  this  province  of  Bretagne  I  fawno  maize  nor  mulberries,  and,  except  in  the  corner  I 
have  mentionei^,  it  has  no  vineyards      Paris  is  not  fupplied  w.th  melons  from  provinces 
to  the  S.,  but  from  Harfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

For  the  hunii.'ity  of  the  climate,  I  may  quote  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  rich  paf- 
tures in  Nonritra.  y,  which  are  never  irrigated.  And  I  was  a  witnefs  to  three  weeks 
of  luch  rain  at  Liancourt,  four  miles  only  from  Clermont,  as  1  have  not  known,  by 
many  degrees,  in  England.  To  the  great  rains  in  the  N.  of  France,  which  render  it 
difagreeable,  may  be  added  the  heavy  fnows  and  the  fevere  frofts,  which  are  experi- 
enced there  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  S.  ot  England.  I  am  affured  that  the  N. 
of  Europe  has  not  known  a  long  and  fharp  froff,  which  has  not  been  much  feverer  at 
Paris  than  at  London. 

The  central  divifion  that  admits  vines  without  being  hot  enough  for  maize,  I  con- 
fider  as  one  of  the  lineft  climates  in  the  world.  Here  are  contained  the  province  of 
Touraine,  which,  above  all  others,  is  moft  admired  by  the  French  ;  the  pifturefque 
province  of  Lim.ofm  ;  and  the  mild,  healthy,  and  pleafant  plains  of  the  Bourbonnois; 
perhaps  the  mofl  eligible  countries  of  all  France,  of  all  Europe,  as  far  as  foil  and  cli- 
mate are  concerned.  Here  you  are  exempt  from  the  extreme  humidity  which  gives 
verdure  to  Normandy  and  England  ;  and  yet  equally  free  from  the  burning  heats  which 
turn  verdure  itfelf  into  a  i-uffet  brown  in  the  S. ;  no  ardent  rays  that  opprefs  you  with 
their  fervor  in  fummer ;  nor  pinching  tedious  frofls  that  chill  with  their  feverity  in  win- 
ter;  a  light,  pure,  elaftic  air,  admirable  for  every  conftitution  except  confumptive  ones. 
But  at  the  fame  time  that  I  mud  commend  thefe  central  province  s  of  France,  for  every 
circumftance  of  atmofphere  that  can  render  a  country  agreeable  to  inhabit,  I  nmlt 
guard  the  reader  againit  the  idea  of  their  being  free  from  gi  eat  inconveniences ;  they 
are  certainly  fuhject  to  thofe  in  relation  to  agriculture,  which  are  he  tviiy  felt  by  the 
farmer.  They  are  fubjeft,  in  common  with  the  olive  dhtriG,  to  violent  (lorms  of  rain, 
and  what  is  worfe,  of  hail.  Two  years  ago,  a  (torm  of  h.iil  fwept  a  tracl'v  of  defolation 
in  a  belt  acrofs  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  damage  of  levcral  millions  of  our  money. 
Such  extended  ruin  is  not  common,  for,  if  it  were,  the  finefl  kingdoms  would  be  laid 
vafte  J  but  no  year  ever  pall'es  without  whole  pariflies  fuffering  to  a  degree  of  which 
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we  have  no  conccpllon,  and  on  the  whole  to  the  amount  oi  no  inconfiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  produce  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears,  from  my  friend  Dr.  Symond's 
paper  on  the  climate  of  Italy  *,  that  the  mifchief  of  hail  is  dreadful  in  that  country. 
I  have  heard  it  calculated  in  the  S.  of  France,  that  the  damage  in  fonie  provinces 
amounted  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  them  upon  an  averages.  A  few  days 
before  my  arrival  at  Barbefieux,  there  had  fallen,  at  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's 
feat  in  the  Angcumois,  and  fonie  neighbouring  pariflies,  a  fliower  ol"  hail  that  did  not 
leave  a  fingle  grape  on  the  vines,  and  cut  them  fo  feverely,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
a  crop  the  year  following,  and  allowed  no  well-founded  expectation  of  any  beneficial 
produce  even  the  third  year.  In  another  place,  the  gcefe  were  all  killed  by  the  fame 
ilorm  ;  and  young  colts  were  fo  wounded  that  they  died  afterwards.  It  is  even  ail'erted, 
that  men  have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  h:iil,  when  unable  to  obtain  any  ihelter. 
This  fform  deflroycd  a  copfc  of  the  duke's,  that  was  of  two  years  growth.  With  fach 
efFe£ls,  it  mult  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfe  mud  be  ut- 
terly deftroyed.  At  Pompinian,  between  Montauban  and  Touloufe,  I  was  witnefs  to 
fuch  a  fliower  of  rain  as  never  fell  in  Britain  ;  in  that  rich  vale,  the  corn,  before  the 
ftorm,  made  a  noble  appearance ;  but  imagination  can  hardly  picture  a  more  entire 
deftrudtion  than  it  poured  over  the  whole;  the  fmefl  wheat  was  not  only  beaten  flat  to 
the  ground,  but  ftreams  of  liquid  mud  covered  it  in  many  places,  in  a  manner  that 
made  all  expeftation  of  recovery  hopelefs.  Thefe  hafl:y  aiui  violent  fliowers,  Viihich  are 
of  little  confequence  to  a  traveller,  or  to  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman,  are  dread- 
ful fcourges  to  the  farmer,  and  immenfe  di'awbacks  from  the  mafs  of  national  products. 
A  circumftance  of  lefs  confequence,  but  not  undeferving  attention,  Is  the  froflis 
•which  happen  in  the  fpring.  We  know  in  England  how  injurious  thefe  are  to  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  how  much  they  are  fuppofed  to  damage  even  its  molt  important 
produfl.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1787,  I  found  all  the  walnut  trees  with  leaves 
turned  quite  black  by  them,  S.  of  the  Loire;  and  farther  to  the  S.,  at  Brive,  we  no 
fooner  faw  fig-trees,  for  the  firft  time  fcattered  about  the  vineyards,  than  we  remarked 
ihem  bound  about  with  flraw  to  defend  them  from  the  frofls  of  June.  Still  more  to 
the  S.,  about  Cahors,  the  walnut  trees  were  black  on  the  loth  of  June  by  frofl:s,  within 
a  fortnight ;  and  we  were  informed  of  rye  being  in  fome  years  thus  killed  ;  and  that 
rarely  there  is  any  fpring  month  fecure  from  thefe  unfeafonable  attacks.  In  the  N.  E. 
quarter  I  found,  in  1789,  the  frofl  of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  a  fad  havock 
amongfl:  the  walnut  trees,  molt  of  which  were  killed  in  Alface,  and  the  dead  trees 
made  a  ftrange  figure  in  fummer ;  they  were  left  in  expectation  of  their  fliooting  again, 
and  fome  few  did.  From  Autun  in  Burgundy,  to  Bourbon  Lancey,  the  broom  was 
all  killed.  Spring  froits  were  alfo  coinplained  of  as  much  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
kingdom.  About  Dijon,  they  faid  that  they  have  them  often  late,  and  they  damage 
or  deftroy  every  thing.  And  all  the  countries  within  reach  of  the  mountains  of  Voge 
are  afFefted  by  the  fnow  that  falls  upon  them,  which  was  in  1789,  on  the  29th  of  June. 
This  renders  the  vineyard  an  uncertain  culture.  Perhaps  it  may  arife  from  the  late 
frofls  in  the  fpring,  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  mulberries  in  France  N.  of  the  olive  dif- 
tr'iQ..  The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very  great,  as  I  fhall  explain  fully  in  another  place  j 
yet  the  diflrifts,  where  they  are  found  in  France,  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  com- 
pared  with  the  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  has  been  conceived  in  England,  that 
the  mildew  is  owing  to  late  frofls  ;  when  I  found  myfelf  in  a  region  where  rye  was  fome- 
limes  thus  killed  in  June,  and  where  every  walnut  hung  with  black,  I  naturally  en- 
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quired  for  that  diftemper,  and  found  in  rome  places,  near  Cahors  for  inflance,  that 
their  wheat  was  perfedlly  exempt  from  that  mahidy  in  many  fprings,  when  other  plants 
fuffered  the  molt  feverely  ;  and  v.e  met  even  with  fanners  whole  lands  were  fo  little 
fubjeft  to  the  diftemper  that  they  hardly  knew  it.  This  fhould  feem  to  fet  afide  the 
theory  of  frofts  being  the  caufe  of  that  malady.  As  fpring  frolls  are  as  mifchievous 
in  France  as  they  can  be  with  us,  io  alio  are  they  troubled  with  autumnal  ones  earlier 
than  is  common  with  us.  On  the  20th  of  September  1787,  in  noin;^  on  the  S.  of  the 
Loire,  from  Chambord  to  Orleans,  we  had  lb  fmart  a  one,  tliai  the  vines  were  hurt  by 
it;  and  there  had  been,  for  fevcral  days,  lo  cold  a  N.  E  wind,  yet  with  a  bright  fun, 
that  none  of  us  fHrred  abroad  without  great  coats. 

The  olive-cHmate  contains  but  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
that  portion,  not  in  one  acre  out  of  fihy  is  this  tree  cultivated.  Several  other  plants, 
befide  the  ohve,  mark  this  climate.  Thus  at  Mor.telimart,  in  Dau,  hine,  befides  that 
tree,  you  meet  with,  for  the  firlh  time,  the  pomegranate,  the  arbor  judge,  the  paliurus, 
f.gs,  and  the  evergrc-en  oak;  and  with  thele  plants,  I  may  aid  alfo  that  deteltable  ani- 
mal  the  mofquito.  In  croihng  the  mountaii.s  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  I  met, 
between  Pradelles  and  Thuylz,  mulberries  and  flies  at  the  fame  time;  by  the  term 
flies,  I  mean  thoie  myriads  of  them,  which  form  the  moll  dilagreeable  circumftance  of 
the  fouthern  climates.  They  are  the  firlt  of  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  olive- 
didrift  of  France :  it  is  not  that  they  bite,  fling,  or  hurt,  but  tht-y  buz,  teaze,  and 
worry:  yourrnouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nofe,  are  full  of  them:  they  fwarm  on  every  eat- 
able, fruit,  fugar,  milk,  every  thing  is  attacked  by  them  in  fuch  myriads,  that  if  they 
are  not  driven  away  inceffantly  by  a  perfon  uho  has  nothing  elfc  to  do,  to  eat  a  meal 
is  impoffible.  They  are,  however,  caught  on  prepared  paper,  and  other  contrivances, 
with  fo  much  eafe,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  were  it  not  from  negligence  they  could 
not  abound  in  fuch  incredible  quantides.  If  I  farmed  in  thofe  countries,  I  think  I  fhould 
manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with  dead  flies.  Tv.'o  other  articles  of  culture  in 
this  climate,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  though  too  inconfiderable  to  be  a  national 
objeft,  are  capers  in  Provence,  and  oranges  at  Hieres.  The  latter  plant  is  fb  tender, 
that  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  part  of  France  in  which  it  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air.  The  whole  of  Rouffillon  is  to  the  fouth  of  this,  yet  none  are  to  be  found  there, 
I  went  to  Hieres  to  view  them,  and  it  was  with  pain  I  found  them  almofl,  without 
exception,  fo  damaged  by  the  froft,  in  the  winter  of  1788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  fome  to 
the  ground,  and  others  to  the  main  flem.  Vafl:  numbers  of  olives  were  in  the  fame 
fituaticn  throughout  the  whole  olive-diftrifl:,  and  abundance  of  them  ahfolutely  killed. 
Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  France,  and  even  in  the  molt  flieltered 
and  fecure  fituations,  fuch  fevere  frofls  are  known  as  to  deflroy  he  art  cles  of  common 
culdvation. 

In  the  defcriplion  I  took  of  the  climate  of  Provence,  from  Monf.  lePrefident,  Baron 
de  hi  Tour  d'Aigues,  be.  informed  me,  that  hail,  in  fome  years,  does  not  break  glafs; 
but  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing.  1  he  only  feafons  in  which  is  to  be 
expefted  rain  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  are  the  equinoxes,  when  it  comes^  violently 
for  a  time.  No  dependence  for  a  fingle  drop  in  June,  July,  or  Augull,  and  the 
quantity  always  very  fmall ;  which  three  months,  and  not  the  winter  ones,  are  the 
pinching  feafon  for  all  great  cattle.  Sometimes  not  a  drop  falls  for  fix  months  toge- 
ther*.    They  have  white  frofts  in  March,  and  fometimes  in  April.     The  great  heats 

*  A  writer,  who  liasbeen  criticifed  for  lliis  anVrtion,  was  therefore  right:  —  "  Telle  eft  la  pofition  des 
provinces  du  niidi  on  Ton  relle  fouvcnt,  fix  moia  enticrs,  funs  voir  tombcr  line  feule  gontte  d'eau."  Corps 
Comlht  d'Jgrl.  torn  viii.  p.  56. 
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are  never  till  (he  15th  of  July,  nor  after  the  15th  of  September.  Harvcd  begins  Jun.-. 
C4th,  and  ends  July  15th — and  Michaelmas  is  the  middle  of  the  vintage.  In  many 
years  no  fnovv  is  to  be  feen,  and  the  froltsnot  fevere.  The  fpring  is  the  vvorft  feafon 
in  the  year,  becaufe  the  vent  de  bize,  the  mxftrale  of  the  Italians,  is  terrible,  and  fiifTi- 
cient,  in  the  mountains,  to  blow  a  man  off  his  horfe  ;  it  is  alfo  dangerous  to  the  health, 
from  the  fun,  at  the  fame  time,  being  both  high  and  powerful.  But  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  truly  charniing,  v-'ith  the  hize  very  rarely,  but 
not  always  free  from  it ;  for  on  the  3d  of  January  1 786,  there  was  fo  furious  a  majlrak^ 
with  fnow,  that  flocks  were  driven  four  or  five  leagues  from  their  paflures ;  numbers 
of  travellers,  fliepherds,  flieep  and  aflxs  in  the  Crau  periflied.  Five  fliepherds  were 
conducing  eight  hundred  flieep  to  the  butcheries  at  Marfeilles,  three  of  whom,  and 
almoft  all  the  flieep,  perifhed  *.  To  make  a  refidence  in  thefe  provinces  agreeable,  a 
man  fliould  alfo  avoid  the  great  fummer  heats.  For  during  the  laft  week  in  July,  and 
fome  days  in  Auguft,  I  experienced  fuch  a  heat  at  Carcaifonne,  Mirepoix,  Pamiers, 
&c.  as  rendered  the  leaft  exertion,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  oppreffive ;  it  exceeded 
any  thing  I  felt  in  Spain.  It  was  impoflible  to  fupport  a  room  that  was  light.  No  com- 
fort but  in  darknefs;  and  even  there  reft  was  impoflible  from  myriads  of  flies  f.  It  is 
true,  fuch  heats  are  not  of  long  duration  ;  if  they  were  fo,  nobody,  able  to  quit  the 
country,  would  refide  in  it.  Thefe  climates  are  difagreeable  in  fpring  and  fummer, 
and  delicious  in  winter  only.  In  the  Bourbonnois,  Limofin,  and  Touraine,  there  is  no 
ment  de  bize.  On  the  mountains  above  Tour  d'Aigues,  are  chiefly  found  lavendula— 
thymus — cifl;us  rofea — ciflus  albidus — foralia  bitumina — buxus  femper  virens — quercus 
ilex — pinus  montana — rofmarinus  officinalis — rhamnus  cathartica — geniftis  montis  ven- 
tofa — geniflia  Hifpanica — juniperus  Phoenicia — fatureja  montana — bromus  fylvatica,  &c. 
In  the  flubbles  of  all  the  olive-diftrift,  and  in  every  wafte  fpot  are  found  centaurea  ca- 
lycitropa — centaurea  folflhialis, — alfo  the  eryngium  campeflrum,  and  the  eryncium 
amethyftinum  :  —  they  have  fown  in  Provence  the  datura  flrimonium,  which  is  now  ha- 
bituated to  the  country.  In  the  mountains,  from  Cavalero  to  Frejus,  and  alfo  in 
that  of  Eflrelles,  the  lentifcus — myrtus — arbutus — lavendula — ciflus — and  lauruftinus. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  climate  of  France,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  that  of 
countries,  not  fo  much  favoured  apparently  by  nature,  I  may  remark,  that  the  prin- 
cipal fuperiority  of  it  arifes  from  adapting  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine ;  yet  this  noble  plant  is  mofl:  unaccountably  decried  by  abundance 
of  writers,  and  efpecially  by  French  ones,  though  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  draw  as 
extenfive  a  profit  from  poor  and  otherwife  barren,  and  even  almoft  perpendicular  rocks, 
as  from  the  richeft  vales.  Hence  immenfe  tracks  of  land  may  be  ranked  in  France 
among  the  moft  valuable,  which  in  our  climate  would  be  abfolutely  wafte,  or  at  leaft: 
applied  to  no  better  ufe  than  warrens  or  ftieep  walks.  This  is  the  great  fuperioritv  which 
climate  gives  to  that  kingdom  over  England  : — of  its  nature  and  extent,  I  fhall  treat 
fully  under  another  head. 

The  objedt  of  the  next  importance  is  peculiar  to  the  olive  and  maize  diftricls,  and 
confifts  in  the  power  of  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  two  crops  a-year  on 

•   Traile  Je  l'0/ivler,  par  M.  Cotilure,     if.  torn.  8vo.      Aix,  1786.     torn.  i.  p.  79. 

f  I  have  been  much  furprifed,  that  the  late  learned  Mr.  Harmer  fliould  think  it  odd  to  find,  by  wn'ter.i 
who  treated  of  fouthern  climates,  that  driving  away  flies  was  an  objeft  of  importance.  Had  he  been  \j-ith 
me  111  Spain  and  in  Lannruedoc,  in  July  and  Augiift,  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  thinking  there  wag 
■any  thing  odd  in  it.     Ohferv,  on  divert  Pajfages  of  Scripture,  vtil.  iv.  p,  159, 
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vaft  tracks  of  their  arable  land  :  an  early  harveft,  and  the  comnr/and  of  plants,  whicTi 
will  not  thrive  equally  well  in  more  northern  climates,  give  them  this  invaluable  advan- 
tage.    We  fee  wheat  (lobbies  left  in  England,  from  the  middle  of  -^ugufl:,    to -yield  a 
few  lliillings  by  fheep,  which,  in  a  hotter  climate,  would  afford  a  fecond  crop,  yielding 
food  foreman,  fuch  as  millet,  the  fifty  day  maize  (the  cinquantina  of  the  Italians '&c.;  or 
prove  a  better  feafon  for  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  than  the  common  feafon  for  them  here. 
In  Dauphinc,  I  faw  buck-wheat  in  full  bloffom  the  23d  of  Augul!^,  that  had  been  fown 
after  wheat.     I  do  no  more  than  name  it  here,  fince,   in  another  pLxe,  it  muft  be  ex- 
ami.'ied  more  particularly.     Mulberries  might  in  France  be  an  objett  of  far  greater  im- 
portance tlian  they  are  at  prefent,  and  yet  the  fpring  frofts  are  fatal  impediments  to  the 
culture:  that  this  plant  muft  be  confidered  for  all  important  purpofes,  as  adapted  only 
to  fouthern  climates,  appears  from  this,  that  Tours  is  the  only  place'I  know  in  France, 
ngrth  of  the  maize  climate,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  filk  with  any   fuccefs;  confi- 
derable  experiments  have  been  made  (as  I  fliall  fhew  in  the  proper  place  ;  for  introducing 
them  into  Normandy  and  clfewhere,  but  with   no  fuccefs  ;  and  the  force  of  this  obfer- 
vation  is  doubled,  by   the  following  fatl;— that  they  fucceed  much  better  in  the  olive 
climate  than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     But  that  they  might  be  greatly  extended, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.     In  going  fouth,  we  did  no:  meet  with  them  tlil  we 
tame  to  Caufade,  near  Montauban.     In  returning  north,  we  faw  them  at   Auch  only 
• — A  few  at  Aguillon,  planted  by  the   Duke — the  promenade   at  Poitiers  planted  by 
the  intendant — and  another  at  Verteul,  by  the  Duke  d'Anville ;  all  which  are  experi- 
ments that  have  not  been  copied,  except  at  Auch.     But  at  Tours  there  is  a  fmall  dil- 
trid  of  them.     In  another  direction,  they  are  not  met  with  after  MouHns,  and  there 
very  few.     Maize  is  an  object  of  much  greater  confequence  than  mulberries  ;  when  I 
give  the  courfes  of  the  French  crops,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  good  hufbandry 
in  the  kingdom  (fome  fmall  and  very  rich  diflrifts  excepted    arifes  from  the  poffeffioa 
and  management  of  this  plant.     Where  there  is  no  maize,  there  are  fallows  ;  and  where 
there  are  fallows,  the  people  ftarve  for  want.      For  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to 
live  upon  that  plant,  which  is  the  preparation  for  wheat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  poflefs  a  treafure,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  their  climate.     The  quantity  of  all  the  common  forts  of  fruits,  which,  through  the 
greater  part  of  France,  is  fuch  as  to  form  a  confiderable  objed  in  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
great  mafe  of  people,  is  a  point  of  more  confequence  than  appears  at  firft  fight.     To 
balance  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  other  countries,  not  fo  happily  fituated  (efpe- 
cially  England)  have  advantages  of  an  oppofite  nature,  which  are  very  material  in  the 
praftice  of  their  agriculture  :  that  humidity  of  atmofphere,  which  the  French  provinces 
north  of  vines  enjoy — which  England  has  in  a  greater  degree,  and  Ireland   (till  more, 
and  which  is  better  marked  by  the  hygrometer  than  by  the  rain  gage,  is  of  fingular  im- 
portance in  the  maintenance  of  cattle  by  pafturage,  and  in  adapting  the  courfes  of  crops 
to  their  fupport.     Artificial  graffes,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  &c.  thrive  belt  in  a 
humid  climate.     It  would  take  up  too  much  room  here  fully  to  explain  this  ;   to  men- 
tion it  will  be  fufficient  for  thofc  who  have  refledled  on  fimiiar   fubjeds.     From  a  due 
attention  to  all  the  various  circumftances  that  affeft  this  queftion,  which,   relatively  to 
agriculture,  is  the  bcft  climate,  that  of  France,  or  that  of  England? — I  have  no  hcfita- 
tion  in  giving  the  preference  to  France.     1  have  often  heard,  in  converfation,   the  con- 
trary affcrtcd,  and  with  fonie  appearance  of  reafon — but  1  believe  the  opinion  has  arifen 
more  from  confidering  the  a(^ual  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  the  two  countries,  than  the  dif- 
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'  jnd  properties  of  the  two  climates.     We  make  a  very  good  ufe  of  cur's  ;  but  the  French 
are,  in  this  refpecl,  in  their  infancy,  through  more  than  half  the  kingdom*. 

Chap.  V. — Of  the  Population  of  France. 

AS  the  fubjeft  of  population  is  beft  treated  by  an  inquiry  into  the  induflry,  agricuT- 
ture,  divifion  of  landed  property,  Sec.  I  fliall  at  prefcnt  merely  lay  before  the  reader 
fome  fads  collefted  with  care  in  France,  that  afford  ufeful  data  for  political  arithmeti- 
cians. Monf.  I'Abbe  Expilly,  in  his  Dldlonnairc  de  la  Fratice,  makes  the  number 
21,000,000.  And  the  Marquis  de  Mirabcau  f  mentions  an  enumeration  of  the  king- 
domin  1755;  total  18,107,000.  In  Normandy  1,665,200,  and  in  Bretagne  8-17,500. 
Monf.  de  Buff  on,  in  his  Hi/loire  Naturelle,  afligns  for  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
22,672,0; 7.  Monf.  Meifance,  \n  hh  Rccberches  fur  la  Population,  410.  1766,  gives 
the  details  from  which  he  draws  the  conclufion,  that  in  many  towns  in  Auvergne  the 
births  are  to  the  number  of  inhabit.mts  as  i  to  24  |  -jV  yV  ;  the  marriages  per  annum 
X  to  J 14  inhabitants;  and  families,  one  with  another,  compofed  of  5J.  -,-V,  or  24  fa- 
milies contain  124  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  intheLyonnois,  births  are  to  the  inha- 
bitants as  !  to  23I  ;  the  marriages  per  annum  1  to  111  perfons  ;  and  families  com- 
pofed 4  I  -j'-o  I  ;  80  families  contain  381  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  in  Normandy 
the  births  to  the  inhabitants  as  \  to  27I  ,V ;  marriages  per  annum  1  to  114  perfons  j 
families  are  compofed  of  3^  ;^  -^-^  ;  corcprefent  76  inhabitants.  In  the  city  of  Lyons 
families  are  compofed  of  5|-J-^-;  60  rcprefent  316  inhabitants  ;  and  there  are  a  few 
above  24  perfons  per  houfe  in  that  city.  In  the  city  of  Rouen  families  are  compofed 
of  6yV  perfons  ;  and  there  are  6  4  -^'^r  perfons  per  houfe.  At  Lyons  1  in  35!  dies  an- 
nually J  at  Rouen  i  in  27 1.  Mean  lile  in  fome  parifhes  in  the  generahty  of  Lyons  25 
years;  ditto  in  the  generality  of  Rouen  25  years  10  months.  At  Paris  j  in  30  dies- 
annually  :  a  family  confdls  of  8,  and  each  houfe  contains  24I  perfons.  By  comparing 
the  number  of  births  in  every  month  at  Paris,  for  forty  years,  he  found  that  thofe  in 
which  conception  flouriffied  moil;  were  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  that  the  mor- 
tality for  forty  years  was  as  follows  : 


Months. 

Deaths. 

Months. 

Deaths. 

Months. 

oaober. 

Deaths. 

March,  - 

71^^°l 

February, 

66,789 

54,897 

April,    - 

76,815 

December, 

60,926 

September, 

54,339 

May,    - 

72,198 

June, 

58,272 

November, 

54,029 

January, 

69,166 

July,        - 

Sl^ll9 

Auguft, 

52'479 

It  fhould  appear  from  this  table,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  as  important  to  human- 
health  as  it  is  to  vegetation.  What  pi'y  that  we  have  not  fimilar  tables  of  cities  in  all 
the  diff"erent  latitudes  and  circumftances  of  the  globe. 

*  The  minirte  details  concerning  agriculture  are  omitted,  as,  however  valuable  in  themfelvcs,  thty  lit- 
tle accord  with  the  nature  of  this  publ  cation. 

f  L' Amides  Hommes.    1760-   5ih  edit     torn.  iv.  p.  184. 

\  The  committee  of  Meniikki  afftrts,  that  each  fanriily  in  Francs  confifts  of  five,  as  each  has  three  chil- 
drtji,     Cinqukme  Rapport,  p-  34- 
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At  Clermont  Ferrdnd  i  in  38  dies  annually. — At  Carcaflbnne  1  in  22  J. — At  Valence 
I  in  24^  — At  Vitry  le  Frangois  1  in  23*. — AtElbreuf  i  in  29I. — At  Loviers  i  in  311. 
— At  Honfieur  i  in  24. — At  Vernon  i  in  25. — At  Gifors  i  in  29. — At  Pont-au-de- 
Mer  I  in  33. — At  Neufchatel  i  in  24I. — At  Pont  I'Eveque  i  in  26. — At  le  Havre  i 
in  35.  Upon  a  compariibn  in  feven  principal  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  population  in 
fixty  years  has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  21  1  to  196,  or  a  thirteenth.  General 
deduftion; — that  the  number  of  people  in  France  in  1761  was  23,909,400,  Monf. 
Moheau  *  gives  to  the  bed  peopled  provinces  1700  inhabitants  per  fquare  league;  and 
to  the  worlt  500;  the  medium  872,  at  which  rate  he  makes  the  total  23,500,000, 
and  an  increafe  of  a  ninth  fince  i688.  The  ifle  of  Oleron  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of 
2S86per  league,  and  that  of  Re  4205.  He  alfo  calculates  that  1  in  36  dies,  and  i 
in  26  is  born  every  year.  Monf.  Necker,  in  his  work  ds  l'JdminiJlrat!07i  des  Finances 
de  la  France,  has  the  following  particulars,  which  it  is  alfo  necefl'ary  to  have  in  our  at- 
tention : — Births  in  the  whole  kingdom  per  annum,  on  an  average,  of  1776,  77,  78, 
79,  and  80,  were  963,207: — which,  multiplied  by  25I,  the  proportion  he  fixes  on, 
gives  24,802,580  inhabitants  in  France.  He  notices  the  grofs  error  of  the  ceconomijles, 
in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  15  or  16  millions. — A  later  authority, 
but  given  in  whole  numbers,  and  therefore  not  accurate,  fiaies  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  at  25,500,000,  of  which  the  clergy  are  fuppofed  to  be  80,000,  the  nobility 
iiojooo,  the  proteftants  3,000,000,  and  Jews  30,000!:  the  committee  of  imports 
aflert,  that  to  multiply  the  births  in  the  cities  of  France  by  2,'^,  will  give  their  population 
with  fufficient  truth;  but  for  the  country  not  fo  high  J.  The  rule  of  30  would  make 
the  population  28,896,210.  But  much  later  than  all  thefe  authorities,  the  National 
Aflembly  has  ordered  fuch  enquiries  to  be  made  into  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
as  have  produced  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  was  ever  approached  before  : 
this  has  been  done  by  the  returns  of  taxes,  in  which  all  perfons,  not  liable  to  be  charged 
are  entered  in  what  we  fhould  call  the  duplicates  ;  and  as  the  direftions  for  making  thefe 
lifts  are  pofitive  and  explicit,  and  no  advantage  v.hatever  refults  to  the  people  by  con- 
cealing their  numbers,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  many  inftances,  they  are  favoured  in 
taxation,  by  reafon  of  the  numberof  their  children,  we  may  furely  conclude,  that  thefe 
returns  are  the  fafefl:  guides  to  direft  our  calculations.     Here  follows  the  detail : 

*  Recher.  fur  la  Population  de  la  France,  8vo.  1 77S. 

\   B'Mwthcque  de  l' Hamme  Publtque,  par  McfT.  de  Coiidorcet,  Peyfonnd,  &  le  Chapelier,  torn  iii. 

J  Rapport  de  Com'ite  d'  Impof.  Jur  ks  Taxes,  p.  27. 
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No 

^j!i;s  ,dis  De^ia  taa^iu. 

Papul.iUon 

if's  -yd les 

P„j:  il^i  vil- 
lit^i'S  ^  ih's 

Total  lit  la 

N* 

Noms  da  Drparlemem. 

I'.^fulathn 
les  vUlei 

Po^},  des  vil- 
la .jests'  des 

T^lal  de   U 

f 

Ifbo:,,'!. 

C.tmfla^rtt. 

l>opulation. 

l^  biuret. 

Cumpngne^ 

pnpulaiivn. 

L'Ain, 

42,30c; 

251,566 

293,866 

Brought  forward. 

2,447,880 

;o,oi9,53i 

'2,599.6/7 

3 

ij'Aiiie, 

86,800 

305,253 

392,053 

43. 

DuTOriei, 

84.600 

185,266 

26y,866 

J 

L'Allicr, 

42,80c. 

203  1 80 

246,080 

44. 

Du  Lot, 

55.100 

212,900 

268,000 

4 

'.'es  Halites  Al,)e3, 

29,500 

I5i.!i33 

181,333 

45. 

Du  Lot  &  Garonne, 

39,200 

262,666 

308,666 

5 

Ues  Jialfes  Al;>es, 

38,060 

180,606 

218,666 

46, 

LaLozerre, 

19,400 

176,226 

195.626 

t, 

1,'Ardeche, 

24,600 

lS5,533 

210,133 

47. 

De  Maine  &  Loire, 

94,000 

200,666 

294,666 

7 

i;es  Ardcnnus, 

62,100 

113,260 

175,360 

48, 

La  iVIanclie, 

88,100 

242,566 

33Q.666 

'i. 

l/Ari.'gcs, 

31.40^ 

139,266 

170,666 

49, 

La  Aiarrie, 

76,200 

206,466 

282,666 

9. 

L'Aube, 

40,100 

157,255 

197,355 

50. 

La  Hiutc  Marne, 

36,10c 

177.293 

213.393 

10, 

L'Aude, 

48,.)  00 

203,120 

251,520 

5  . 

La  Mayenne, 

73.600 

248,5  3  •! 

3-2.133 

11, 

L'Aveyron 

46,500 

250,135 

296.635 

52, 

La  Mturte,             — 

65,900 

314,336 

380,260 

12, 

Les  houclieo  dii  Riioiic, 

163,200 

'^S^.JiS 

322,133 

53. 

La  Meul'e, 

58,100 

194,166 

252,266 

13 

Le  C  ilvados, 

105,350 

329,050 

435.2CO 

54. 

Le  Morbilian, 

42,400 

448,266 

490,666 

14; 

Le  C'antal, 

3;.950 

237.385 

277,335 

55. 

La  Mozelle, 

67,000 

223,133 

290,133 

li> 

La  Cliarente, 

44, IOC 

224,060 

268,160 

56, 

La  Nyevre, 

34-500 

218,100 

25  2,600 

16, 

La    Charente     Infcvi- 

57. 

Le  Nord, 

jOUjCoo 

399.733 

568,533 

eure. 

89,120 

279.306 

368,426 

58. 

L'Oile, 

53.900 

266,100 

320,000 

17. 

I.e  Ch.r, 

47,900 

228,366 

576,266 

59. 

L'Onie, 

5  7,<ioo 

328,333 

38<;.i33 

i8, 

La  Cont/.c, 

52,750 

221,692 

254,442 

60, 

DuVaiis, 

1^56,1:00 

168,533 

725.333 

19^ 

Lj  Curie, 

132,266 

61, 

Le  Pas  de  Calais,     - 

79,60c. 

507,006 

586,666 

20, 

La  Cote  d'Or, 

59.350 

367.983 

427.333 

62, 

Le  Puy  de  Dome, 

82,550 

322,783 

405,333 

21, 

Les  Cotcjs  dii  Nord, 

27,500 

441,166 

468,666 

63. 

Les  Hautes  Pyreniiees, 

35.000 

122,866 

157,866 

22, 

La  Creute, 

22,8oo 

244,293 

267,093 

64. 

Le:  Balies  i'yrcnr.^es. 

55,490 

23 '.165 

2<>6,955 

23. 

La  Dordogne, 

51,900 

353.433 

405.333 

65. 

Les  Pyrennees  Orien- 

24: 

Le  Douhs, 

36,500 

187,500 

224,000 

tates, 

31,100 

131.033 

162,133 

2J, 

Xt-K  Drome, 

29,900 

194,100 

224,000 

66, 

Le  Haut  Rhin, 

2  ,'.500 

276,633 

306,133 

26, 

L'Jitire, 

76,600 

323,400 

400,000 

67, 

Le  Bas  Rhin, ' 

90,500 

272,366 

362,666 

27. 

L'Eure  et  l^oirCi    ■- 

44,350 

186,050 

230,400 

68, 

Le  Rlione  &  Loire, 

SM-O^'-' 

46o.4.;o 

675,840 

28, 

Le  Finillerre, 

63,000 

417.000 

480,000 

69, 

La  Haute  Saoime,  - 

18,700 

231,966 

250,666 

29, 

D«  Card, 

100,700 

124,900 

225,600 

7,0. 

SaonncSc  Loire, 

6o,ico 

342,033 

402,133 

3°. 

De  la  Haute  Garonne, 

7 1 ,600 

182,053 

253,653 

71. 

La  Sarte, 

66,500 

296,166 

362,666 

31. 

Dii  Gers, 

54,000 

214,200 

268,800 

72, 

beine  &  Oife, 

105,900 

214,100 

320,c;,o 

32, 

La  Giiuiide, 

200,000 

408POO 

6oS,ooo 

73. 

Le  ^eine  Inferievre, 

1^4-55  = 

261,316 

445.J66 

33- 

D'HcrauIt, 

108,700 

'55.8j3 

264,533 

74, 

X^a  Seine  &  Marne, 

52,30c 

293,300 

345.600 

3-*' 

L'llle  et  Villaine, 

50,800 

439.8^6 

490,666 

75. 

Des  deux  Sevres,_ 

56.300 

157,033 

213-335 

35- 

L'Indre, 

50,650 

219.750 

270,400 

76. 

La  Soninie, 

91,60c 

29-'.533 

3!:6,I33 

36. 

L'liidre  et  Lgire, 

82,500 

267,^66 

549,866 

77. 

Le  Tarn, 

51,900 

171,500 

230,400 

37. 

L'lrcre, 

33.700 

269,873 

io$,sii 

78. 

Le  Var, 

49,900 

213,566 

263,466 

38, 

DuJura, 

30,900 

218,700 

349.600 

79. 

La  Vend('e, 

34.90c 

191.233 

225,133 

39. 

Des  Landes, 

36.500 

209,700 

246,200 

80, 

La  Vienne, 

48,70c 

2:2,900 

28i,6co 

40, 

Loire  et  Lher, 

51,400 

207,800 

259,200 

81, 

La  Haute  Vienne, 

41,300 

140,033 

181,333 

41. 

La  Haute  loiie, 

41,100 

172.233 

213.333 

82, 

Les  Volges, 

28,20c 

291,800 

320,000 

42. 

La  Loire  Inferieiire, 

108,100 

399/^33 

507.733 

83. 

L'Yonnc, 

Total 

72,900 
5,709,270 

366.566 
20,521.538 

439.466 

Car'rv  forwiird. 

2,ia7,88o 

ii.,oi9,53i 

12,599,677 

26,363,0-4 

Eftimating  the  acres  at  131,? 22, 295,  and  the  people  as  here  detailed,  we  find  that  it 
makes,  viithin.a  fmall  fraftion,  five  acres  a  head.  That  proportion  would  be  13  1,8  15,270 
acres.  If  England  were  equally  well  peopled,  there  fliould  be  upon  /].6,9i  5,9  33  acres, 
rather  more  than  9,000,000  fouls.  And  for  our  two  iflands,  to  equal  France  in  this 
refpeft,  there  fl-.ould  be  in  them  195867,1 17  fouls;  inllead  of  which  there  are  not  more 
than  15,000,000. 

An  obiervation,  rather  curious,  may  be  made  on  this  detail  ;  it  appears,  that  Itfs  than 
one-tourth  of  the  people  inhabit  towns;  a  very  remarkable  circumltance,  becaulc  it  is 
commonly  obferved,  and  doubtlefs  founded  on  certain  iads,  that  in  flouridiing  countries 
the  half  of  a  nation  is  found  in  towns.  Many  writers,  I  believe,  have  looked  upon  this 
as  the  proportion  in  England  :  in  Holland,  and  in  Lombardy,  the  richelt  countries  in 
Europe,  the  fame  probsbly  exifts.  I  am  much  inclined  to  connect  this  fmgular  fact,  re- 
lating to  Fmnce,  with  that  war,t  of  effed  and  fuccefs  in  its  agriculture,  which  Ehave  re- 
marked in  almoil  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  refuhing  alfo  from  the  extreme  divifion 
of  the  foil  into  little  properties.     It  appears  likewife,  from  this  detail,  that  their  towns 
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are  not  cohfiJernble  enough  to  give  that  animation  and  vigour  to  the  inJuftr/  of  the 
country,  which  is  bed  encouraged  by  the  activity  of  the  demand  which  cities  afford  for 
the  produfts  of  agriculture.  A  more  certain  and  unequivocal  proof  of  the  juftice  of  my 
remarks,  on  the  too  great  and  mifchievous  divifion  of  landed  propertyand  farms  in  that 
kingdom  could  hardly  have  arifen  :  and  it  yields  the  cleared  convidion,  that  the  progrefs 
of  national  improvement  has  been  upon  the  v.'hole  but  fmall  in  France.  The  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  muft  have  made  a  lefs  advance  than  one  would  have 
conceived  pofTible,  not  to  have  cff.>ctcd  a  proportion  far  di^erent  from  this  of  a  fifth. 
•A  really  active  indufiry,  proportioned  to  the  real  refourc?s  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  long 
ago  have  purged  the  country  (to  ufe  an  exprelTion  of  Sir  James  Stuart's)  of  thofe  fuper- 
iluous  mouths, — I  do  not  fay  hands  ;  for  they  eat  more  than  they  vi'ork  ;  and  it  is  their 
want  of  employment  that  ought  to  drive  them  into  towns.  Another  obfervation  is  fug- 
gefted  by  this  curious  table  of  population :  I  have  repeatedly,  in  the  diary  of  my  jour- 
nev,  remarked,  that  the  near  approach  to  Paris  is  a  defert  cdnpared  to  that  of  London  ; 
that  the  difference  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  difference  of  their  population  ;  and  that  the 
warnt  of  traffic,  on  the  high  roads,  is  found  every  where  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  at  Paris. 
Now  it  deferves  notice,  that  the  great  refort,  which  is  every  where  obfervable  on  the 
highways  of  England,  flows  from  the  number,  fize,  and  w^ealth  of  our  towns,  much  more 
than  from  any  other  circumflance.  It  is  not  the  country,  but  towns  that  give  the  rapid 
circulation  from  one  part  of  a  kingdom  to  the  other  ;  and  though,  at  firfl  fight,  France 
may  be  thought  to  have  the  advantage  in  this  refpeft,  yet  a  nearer  view  of  the  fubjeft  will 
allow  of  no  fuch  conclufion.  In  the  following  lift,  the  Englifh  column  has  furely  the 
advantage : 


EngliHi. 
London, 
Dublin, 
Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, 
Briflol, 
NewcafUe, 
Hull, 


French. 
Paris, 
Lyons, 
Bourdeaux, 
Marfeilles, 
Nantes, 
Havre, 
Rochelle, 


EnglilTi. 
Msinchefter, 
Birmingham, 
Norwich, 
Cork, 
Glafgow, 
Bath, 


French. 

Rouen, 

Lille, 

Nifmes, 

St.  Malo, 

Bayonne, 

Verfailles. 


The  vafl  fuperlority  of  London  and  Dublin,  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  renders  the  whole 
comparifon  ridiculous.  I  believe,  London,  without  exaggeration,  to  be  alone  equal  to 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles,  as  appears  by  the  lifts  of  population,  and  by 
the  wealth  and  trode  of  all.  But  if  we  reHed,  that  the  towns  of  England,  &c.  are  por- 
tions of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions  only,  and  thofe  of  France  parts  of  twenty-fix 
millions,  the  comparifon  fliews  at  once  the  vaftly  greater  activity  there  muft  be  in  one 
country  than  in  the  other  *. 

Of  all  the  fubjetls  of  political  ceconomy,  I  know  not  one  that  has  given  rife  to  fuch 
a  cloud  of  errors  as  this  of  population.  It  feems,  for  fome  centuries,  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  only  fure  teft  of  national  profperity.     The  politicians  of  thofe  times,  and 

*  "What  c:in  be  tliouglit  of  thofe  marvellous  politici.ins,  the  nobility  of  Dourdon,  who  call  for  entrees  at 
the  pates  of  the  cities,  net  as  a  good  mode  of  taxation,  but  to  reftrain  the  too  great  populoufnefs  of  cities, 
•'  which  never  takes  place  but  by  the  depopulation  of  the  country."  Cahier,  p.  zo.  The  Count  de  Mira- 
btau,  in  his  Monarchic  rrudienne,  recurs  often  to  the  fame  idea.  He  was  grofsly  erroneous,  when  he  ftated 
the  fiibiefts  of  the  King  of  France  as  thrice  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  England,  if  he  meant  by  England, 
■t%  vie  are  to  fuppofe,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alfo.  torn,  fc  p.  401. 
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the  majority  of  them  in  the  prefent,  have  been  of  opinion,  that,  to  enumerate  the  peo- 
ple, was  the  only  ftep  neceflary  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  alccrta-'i  the  degree  in  which  a 
country  was  flourifliing.  Two-and-twcnty  years  ago,  in  my  "  Tour  through  the  North 
of  England,  1769,"  1  entered  my  caveat  againft  fuch  a  dodrinc,  and  prefumed  to  affert, 
*'  that  no  nation  is  rich  or  powerful  by  means  of  mere  numbers  of  people  ;  it  is-  the  in- 
duflrious  alone  that  conilitute  a  kingdom's  flrength  j  that  aHertion  I  repeated  in  my 
"  Political  Arithmetic,  1774  ;"  and  in  thefecond  part,  1779,  under  other  combinations. 
About  the  fame  time  a  genius  of  a  fuperior  caft  (Sir  James  Stuart,)  very  much  exceeded 
my  weak  efforts,  and,  whh  a  maRerly  hand,  explained  the  principles  of  population. 
Long  fmce  that  period,  other  writers  have  arifen  who  have.viewed  thefubjedt  in  its  right 
light ;  and  of  thefe  none  have  equalled  Monf.  Ilerenfchwandt,  who,  in  his  "  Economh 
Folitiquc  Modcnie,  1786  ;"  and  his  "  Dlfcours  fur  la  Divifwn  des  Terrcs  *,  1788,"  has 
almolt  exhaufted  the  fubjeft.  I  fliail  not,  however,  omit  to  name  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Mendlcite  in  the  National  Affembly.  The  following  paffage  does  the  high- 
eft  honour  to  their  political  difcernment : — "  C^efi  a'lnfi  que  malgre  les  affertions,  fans 
ceffe  repetees  depu'is  vingt  ans,  de  tons  les  ecri-vaws  politiques  qui  placcnt  la  profperite  d'un 
empire  dans  fa  plus  grande  population,  une  population  exceffive  fans  un  grand  travail  y 
fans  des  produdions  abondantes,  feroit  au  contraire  une  dcvorante  furcharge  pour  un  etat  ; 
car,  il  faudroit  alors  que  cctte  exceffive  population  partageat  les  benefices  de  celle  qui,  fans 
die,  cut  trouve  une  fubfijlence  fijffante  ;  il  faudroit  que  la  mcme fomme  de  travail  fut  aban- 
donnce  a  une  plus  grande  quantitc  de  bras  ;  il  faudroit  cnfin  necefairemcnt  que  le  prix  de  cc- 
travail  baiffat  par  la  plus  grande  concurrence  des  travailleurs,  d^on  refultcroit  une  indi' 
gence  completfe pour  ceux  qui  ne  trouveroicntpns  de  travail.  Iff  une  fubfflance  incomplette pour 
ceux-mcmcs  aux  quels  il  ne  feroit  pas  refufc\'" — France  itfelf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  fentiments ;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I 
made  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  her  induftry  and  labour,  that  flie  would  be  much  more  powerful,  and  infi- 
nitely more  flourifliing,  if  flie  had  five  or  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.  From  her  too 
great  population,  flie  prefents,  in  every  quarter,  fuch  fpe&acles  of  wretchednefs,  as  are 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  that  degree  of  national  felicity,  which  flie  was  capable  of  at- 
taining even  under  her  old  government.  A  traveller  much  lefs  attentive  than  I  was  tO' 
objefts  of  this  kind,  muft  fee  at  every  turn  moft  unequivocal  figns  of  diflrefs.  That  thefe 
fhould  exiff,  no  one  can  wonder  who  confiders  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  provifions, 
and  the  mifery  into  which  a  fmal!  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  claffes  ;  a 
mifery,  that  is  fure  to  increafe  itfelf  by  the  alarm  it  excites,  left  fubfiftence  fliould  be 
wanted.  The  caufes  of  this  great  population  were  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  be- 
nignity of  the  old  government  yielding  a  due  protedion  to  the  lower  claffes,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  obferve,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the  old  government,  fo  direftly 
inimical  to  population,  as  to  prevent  its  increafe.  Many  croaking  v.rlters  in  France  have 
repeatedly  announced  the  depopulation  of  that  kingdom,  with  pretty  much  the  fame 
truth  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exercifed  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  England.  Monf. 
Necker,  in  a  very  fenfible  paffage,  gives  a  decifive  aufwer  to  them,  which  is  at  the  fame 
time  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  ftate  of  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  France  \.  Nor 
can  the  great  population  of  France  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  for  the  tables  of  births 

•  See  particiilatly,   p.  48,  51.  ^c. 

\  plan  i!e  TraiHii!  il:i  Connie  poyr  I' ex.ftnBionJf  la  Mendicite  prefentc  par  M.  de  Llancourt.  Svo.  p.  6.  I7Q0. 

\  De  I'Adminift.  des  Financea.     Ouvres.  410,  Londres.   p.  329. 
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and  burials  ofter  nothing  more  favourable  in  that  kingdom,  than  in  our  own.  And  a 
much  worfe  climate  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  in  feme  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
is  attended  with  a  ftill  greater  populoufnefs  *.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imputed  to  an  extraordinary 
profperity  of  manufaftures,  for  our  own  are  much  more  confiderable,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  in  the  two  countries. 

This  great  populoufnefs  of  France  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  divifion  of  the  lands 
into  fmall  properties,  which  takes  place  in  that  country  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  in 
England  but  little  conception.  Whatever  promiics  the  appearance  even  of  fubfiftence, 
mduces  men  to  marry.  The  inheritance  of  ten  or  tv/elve  acres  to  be  divided  amongft  the 
children  of  the  proprietor,  will  be  looked  to  with  the  views  of  a  permanent  fettlement, 
and  either  occafions  a  marriage,  the  infants  of  wiiich  die  young  for  want  of  fufficient 
nourifliment  t ;  or  keeps  children  at  home,  diftrefling  their  relations,  long  after  the 
time  that  they  (hould  have  emigrated  to  towns.  In  diftrifts  that  contain  immenfe  quan- 
tities of  wafte  land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  be- 
longing to  communities  ready  to  fell  them,  ceconomy  and  induflry,  animated  with  the 
views  of  fettling  and  marrying,  flourilh  greatly  :  in  fuch  neighbourhoods  fomething  like 
an  American  increafe  takes  place;  and,  if  the  land  be  cheap,  little  diltrefs  is  found. 
But  as  procreation  goes  on  rapidly,  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  leaft  check  to  fub- 
fiftence is  attended  with  great  inifery  ;  as  wafles  becoming  dearer,  or  the  bed  portions 
being  fold,  or  difficulties  arifing  in  the  acquifition  ;  all  which  cafes  I  met  with  in  thofe 
mountains.  The  moment  any  impediment  happens,  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  a£tivity  and  vigour  which  had  animated  population.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  the  cafes  here  referred  to,  no  diftrefs  occurs,  if  the  manufaflures  and  commerce 
of  thediflrift  are  fo  flourifhing  as  to  demand  all  this  fuperfluity  of  rural  population  as 
fafl  as  it  arifes ;  for  that  is  precifely  the  balance  of  employments  which  prevails  in  a  well 
ret^ulated  fociety  ;  the  country  breeding  people  to  fiipply  the  demand  and  confumption 
of  towns  and  manufadures.  Population  will,  in  every  flate,  increafe  perhaps  too  fa(t 
for  this  demand.  England  is  in  this  refpeft,  from  the  unrivalled  profperity  of  her  ma- 
nufa£tures,  in  a  better  fituation  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  but  even  in  Eng- 
land population  is  fometimes  too  aftive,  as  we  fee  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increafe  of 
poor's  rates  in  country  villages ;  and  her  manufaftures  being  employed  very  much  for 
fupplying  foreign  confumption,  they  are  often  cxpofed  to  bad  times;  to  a  flack  demand, 
which  turns  thoufands  out  of  employment,  and  fends  them  to  their  pariflies  for  fupport. 
Since  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  happened; 
andthe  fevenyears  which  have  elapfedfincethatperiod,may be  named  as  themoftdecifively 
profperous  which  England  ever  knew.  It  has  been  faid  to  me  in  France,  would  you  leave 
uncultivated  lands  wafte,  rather  than  let  them  be  cultivated  in  fmall  portions,  through  a 
fear  of  population  ? — I  certainly  would  not:  I  would  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their 
culture  ;  but  I  would  prohibit  the  divifion  of  fmall  farms,  which  is  as  mifchievous  to  cul- 
tivation, as  it  is  fure  to  be  diftrefTing  to  the  people.  The  indifcriminate  praife  of  a  great 
fub-divifion,  which  has  found  its  way  unhappily  into  the  National  AlTembly,  muft  have 
arifen  from  a  want  of  examination  into  fadls :  go  to  diftrifts  where  the  properties  are  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  you  will  find  (at  leaft  I  have  done  it  univerfally)  great  diftrefs,  and 
even  mifery,  and  probably  very  bad  agriculture.     Go  to  others,  whex'e  fuch  fub-divifioa 

•  A  very  ingenioii'!  Italian  writer  dates  the  people  of  France  at  1250  fouls  per  league  ;  and  in  Italy  at 
1335.      Falbroni  Reflexions  fur  I'  j^grlc.  p.  243. 

t  Monf.  Neckcr,  in  the  fame  feftion  as  that  quoted  above,  remarks  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  France  ;  and 
juftly  obferves,  that  the  population  of  fuch  a  country  being  compofed  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  infants, 
a  million  of  people  implies  neither  the  force  nor  labour  of  a  million  in  countries  otherwife  conllituted. 
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has  not  taken  place,  and  you  will  find  a  better  cultivation,  and  infinitely  Icfs  mifcry  ; 
and  if  you  would  fee  a  diflrict,  with  as  little  diflrefsin  it  as  is  confident  with  thepoliiical 
fyftem  of  the  old  government  of  I'Vance,  you  imift  affuredly  go  where  there  are  no  little 
properties  at  all.  Y'~u  mr  ^.  vifit  the  great  farms  in  Beauco,  Picardy,  part  of  Normandy, 
and  Artois,  and  there  you  will  find  no  more  population  than  what  is  regularly  employed 
and  regularly  paid  ;  and  if  in  fuch  diflrifts  you  fliould,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with 
much  diltrefs,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  that  it  is  in  a  parifh  which  has  fonie  commons  that 
tempt  the  poor  to  have  cattle — to  have  property — and,  in  confequence,  mifcry.  When 
you  are  engaged  in  this  political  tour,  finlfh  it  by  feeing  England,  and  I  will  fliew  you  a 
fet  of  peafants  well  cloathed,  well  nourifhed,  tolerably  drunken  from  fupcrfluity,  well 
lodged,  and  at  their  eafe  ;  and  yet  amongfl;  them,  not  one  in  a  thoufand  has  either  land 
or  cattle.  When  you  have  viewed  all  this,  go  back  to  your  tribune,  and  preach,  if  you 
pleafe,  in  favour  of  a  minute  divifion  of  landed  property.  There  are  two  other  grofs 
errors,  in  relation  to  this  fubjeft,  that  fhould  be  mentioned ;  thefe  are,  the  encourage- 
ments that  are  fometimes  given  to  marriage,  and  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  attracting 
foreigners.  Neither  of  thefe  is  at  all  admiilible  on  juft  principles,  in  fuch  a  country  as 
France.  The  predominant  evil  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population,  that 
file  can  neither  employ  nor  feed  it :  why  then  encourage  marriage  ?  would  you  breed 
more  people,  becaufe  you  have  more  already  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You 
have  fo  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your  people  are  ftarving  or  in  mifery  ;  and 
you  would  encoui'age  the  produdion  of  more  to  encourage  that  competition.  It  may 
iilmolt  be  queflioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy  ought  not  to  be  embraced  ?  whether 
difficulties  (hould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage  of  thofe  who  cannot  make  it  appear  that 
they  have  a  profpe(ft  of  maintaining  the  children  that  fliall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why 
encourage  marriages  which  are  fure  to  take  place  in  all  fituationsin  which  they  ought  to 
take  place  ? — There  is  no  inftance  to  be  found  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  being 
firfl:  eftabliflied,  where  marriages  have  not  followed  in  a  proportionate  degree.  The 
policy,  therefore,  at  beft  is  ufelefs,  and  may  be  pernicious.  Nor  is  the  attraftion  of  fo- 
reigners defirable  in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  It  does  not  feem  reafonable  to  have  a 
peafantry  half  ftarved  for  want  of  employment,  arifmg  from  a  too  great  populoufnefs ; 
and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  to  import  foreigners,  to  increafe  the  competition  for  employ- 
ment and  bread,  which  are  infufficient  for  the  prefent  population  of  the  kingdom.  This 
niufl:  be  the  cffeiS,  if  the  new  comers  be  induflrious;  if  they  belong  to  the  higher  claffes, 
their  emigration  from  home  mufl:  be  very  infignificant;  and  by  no  means  an  objecft  of  true 
policy  ;  they  mud  leave  their  own  country,  not  in  confequence  of  encouragement  given 
in  another,  but  from  fome  ftrokes  of  ill  policy  at  home.  Such  inftances  are  indeed  out 
of  the  common  courfe  of  events,  like  the  perfecutions  of  a  Duke  d'Alva,  or  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edift  of  Nantes.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  country,  to  open  its  arms,  through 
inere  humanity,  to  receive  fuch  fugitives;  and  the  advantages  derived  from  receiving 
them  may  be  very  confiderable,  as  was  the  cafe  with  England.  But  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  emigrations  to  which  I  would  allude,  but  rather  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  colonies 
as  the  King  of  Spain's,  in  the  Sierre  Morena.  German  beggars  were  imported,  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceffary  to  eftablifli  little  farms  in  thofe 
deferts ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  every  town  in  Spain  fwarmed  with  multitudes  of  idle 
and  poor  vagrants,  who  owed  their  fupport  to  bifliops  and  convents.  Supprefs  gradu- 
ally this  blind  and  indifcriminate  charity,  the  parent  of  infinite  abufe  and  mifery,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  fimilar  employments  to  your  own  poor ;  by  means  of  this  policy, 
you  will  want  no  foreigners  ;  and  you  may  fettle  ten  Spanifh  families  for  the  expence  of 
one  German.     It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  the  want  of  population  in  Spain,  and  fome 
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Other  Cvountrles ;  but  fuch  ideas  are  ufaally  the  rafult  or  ignoranca,  fiiice  all  ill  go- 
verned  couatries  are  coinmjnly  too  populous.  Spain,  from  the  happinifs  of  its  climate, 
is  greatly  fo,  notwithlVaading  the  apparent  fcarcity  of  inhabitants ;  for,  as  it  has  beea 
fliewn  above,  that  country  which  has  more  peopU^  than  it  can  maintain  by  indudry, 
who  mull  either  ftarve,  or  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  chanty  of  others,  is  manifedly 
too  populous  *;  and  Spain  is  perhaps  the  bed  peopled  country  in  Europe,  in  proportion 
to  its  induftry.  When  the  great  evil  is  having  more  people  than  there  is  wifdom,  in 
the  political  inflitutes  of  a  country  to  govern,  the  remedy  is  not  by  attracting  foreigners 
— //  lies  7nuch  nearer  borne. 

Consumption. 


Twenty  Tears  Confiimption  at  Paris,  of  Oxen,  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Hogs,  as 

entered  in  the  Books  of  the  Entrees. 

Years. 

Oxen. 

Calves. 
106,579 

Sl:eep. 

Hogs.     1     Years, 

Oxen. 

Cilves. 

S.'ieep. 

Hogs, 

1767. 

68,76; 

358.577 

37,899 

1777. 

7'. 755 

104, 6co 

343.50c 

35.823 

6y, 

69,9^5 

112,9+9   H4v320 

32,299 

7«. 

73,600 

107,252 

328,868 

36,204 

69, 

66,5B6 

iiu6o8 

33^»9'6 

36,186 

79. 

73,468 

99.95-= 

^4,028 

38,211 

70. 

65,Si8 

I  10,578 

-3^.o'3 

36,712 

80, 

71,488 

104,825 

308,043 

41.419 

7>. 

65,360 

107,598 

31.1,124 

30,753 

81, 

70,484 

99.531 

317.681 

41. -05 

72. 

63,390 

10'. 791 

293,946 

28,610 

82, 

72,107 

100,706 

i  16,^63 

44.772 

73. 

65.324 

99.749 

309,137 

29,391 

i'3. 

71,042 

98,478 

321,627 

39.' 77 

74. 

68,025 

103,247 

309.573 

30.032 

84, 

72,984 

100,1 12 

327.034 

39,621 

75. 

03,300 

109,235 

309,662 

32,722 

8,5. 

73,**46 

94-727 

332,628 

28,697 

76, 

71,208 

102,291 

328,505 

37,740 

86, 

73,088 

89.575 

328,699 

39.^77 

Average.— Oxen,  69,8x3.      Calves,  103,271.      Sheep,  323,762.      Hogs,  36,332. 

Thefe  are  the  quantities  for  which  duties  are  paid  ;  but  it  is  calculated  by  theofficers  o? 
the  cuftoms,  that  what  enters  contraband,  and  for  which  nothing  is  paid,  amounts  to 
one-fixth  of  the  whole  f.  _ 

The  confumption  of  flour  is  150D  facks  per  diem,  each  weighing  3201b.  requiring 
nine  feptiers  of  corn  to  yield  four  of  thofe  facks,  or  3375  feptiers  per  diem.  This  is, 
per  annum,  1,231,875  feptiers;  the  French  political  arithmeticians  agree  in  calculating 
the  confumption  of  their  people  per  head,  at  three  feptiers  for  the  whole  kingdom  on 
an  average ;  but  this  will  not  lead  us  to  the  population  of  the  capital,  as  the  immenfe 
confumption  of  meat  in  it  muft  evidently  reduce  confiderably  that  proportion.  It  may 
probably  be  ehimated  at  two  feptiers,  which  will  make  the  population  615,037  fouls. 
Monf.  Necker's  account  of  the  population  was  660,000.  The  enumeration  in  1  790 
made  the  numbers  no  more  than  550,800  ;  and  there  are  abundant  reafons  for  believ- 
ing  the  affertion,  that  this  capital  was  diminifhed  by  the  revolution  in  that  proportion  at 
Icaft.  This  point  is,  however,  afcertained  by  the  confumption,  which  is  now  1 350  facks 
a  day,  or  reduced  one-tenth,  which,  at  two  feptiers  of  corn,  implies  a  population  of 

*  An  Itali.iP.  author,  wlih  whom  I  had  tlie  pitafure  of  conveifing  at  Turin,  juftly  obferves,  "  Q^ianto  la 
popolazione  proporzionata  ai  procJotti  dclla  natuia  e  dcU'  arte  e  vantaggiofa  ad  unanazione,  altrtltunto  c 
iiociva  una  popolazione  fovcrchia."       U Ahbaie  Fafco,  Rlfpojla  al  queftto  fropojlo  da  lia  Rcale  Accad.  dclk 

SacnTc,  &c.  8vo.      1788.  p.  1*5-       ,        ,    ,  ....  ,     r  ,    ,  • 

+  To  fome  it  may  appear  ft  range,  how  Inch  a  commodity  as  live  oxen,  can  belmuggled  rn  great  quantities; 
but  the  mcaneof  doing  it  are  numerous;  one  was  difcovcrcd,  and  many  more  of  the  lame  fort  arc  fiippofed  to 
e.till  undifcovercd  :  a  fubterrancous  palTagc  wa,s  pierced  under  the  wall,  going  from  a  conrt-yavd  without  the 
wall  to  a  butchtr'syard  within  ;  and  whole  droves  of  oxen,  &c.  entered  by  it  in  the  night  for  a  long  time, 
before  it  was  known.  The  officers  of  the  barriers  are  convinced,  that  on  an  average  of  commodities,  one- 
if.xth  ie  fmugglcd. 
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^54,^^44 ;  and  as  tliis  comes  within  2coo  of  the  aclual  enumeration,  if  proves  that  two 
feptiers  a  head  is  an  accurate  efUmate  ;  and  thougli  it  docs  not  perfectly  agree  with 
IVJonf.  Necker's  account  of  the  former  population  of  Paris,  yet  it  is  much  nearer  to  it 
than  the  calculations  made  to  corred  that  account,  by  Dr.  Price,  and  by  the  very  able 
and  inpeuious  political  arithmetician,  Mr.  Ilowlet.  As  the  late  enumeration  fhews  the 
population  of  Paris  to  have  been  (proportionably  to  the  confumption  of  corn)  6  15,937 
fouls,  when  its  births  amounted  to  20,550,  this  fiifl;  confirms  the  general  calculation  in 
■France,  that  the  births  in  a  great  city  are  to  he  n-ailtiplied  by  thirty  ;  for  the  above  men- 
tioned number  fo  multiplied,  gives  616,500,  which  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  the 
difference  is  not  worth  correding.  M.  Necker's  multipher  is  confirmed  clearly  ;  and 
the  event,  which  gives  to  France  a  population  of  26,000,000,  has  proved,  that  Dr. 
Price,  who  calculated  them  at  above  30,000,000,  was  as  grofly  miltaken  in  his  exag- 
geration of  French  populousnefs,  as  Mr.  Howlet  has  fhewn  him  to  be  in  his  diminution 
of  that  of  England.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the  fate  of  that  calculator  to  have 
.been  equally  refuted  upon  almofl:  every  political  queflion  he  handled  ;  the  mifchief  of  . 
inclofures — the  depopulation  of  England—the  populoufnefs  of  France — and  the  denun- 
ciation of  ruin  he  pronounced  fo  authoritatively  againfl:  a  variety  of  annuitant  focieties, 
that  have  flouriflied  almoft  in  proportion  to  the  dillreffes  he  afTigned  them.  The  con- 
fumption of  wine  at  Paris,  on  an  average  of  thelaft  twenty  years,  has  been  from  230,000 
to  260,000  muids  per  annum  ;  average,  245,000.  In  1789  it  funk  rather  more  than 
50,000  muids,  by  fmuggling,  during  the  confufions  of  that  period.  In  245,000  muids 
there  are  70,560,000  Paris  pints,  or  Englilh  quarts,  which  makcs-the  daily  coni'ump- 
tion  193,315  quarts;  and  if  to  this,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  commis  of  the 
barriers,  one-fixth  is  to  be  added  for  fmuggling,  it  makes  225,554,  which  is  one-third 
of  a  quart,  and  one-tenth  of  that  thuxi  per  head  per  diem.  I'he  confumption  of  meat 
.is  very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  becaiife  the  weight  of  the  beads  is  not  noted  ;  I  can 
guefs  at  it  only,  and  therefore  the  reader  will  pay  no  other  attention  to  what  follows 
than  to  a  mere  conjeQure.  I  viewed  many  hundreds  of  the  oxen,  at  different  time;, 
and  eftimate  the  average  at  fixty  ftone  ;  but  as  there  are  doubtlefs  m.any  others  fmaller, 
let  us  calculate  at  50,  or  7co'b.  and  let  us  drop  fmuggling  in  thefe  cafes,  fince  though 
it  may  on  the  whole,  be  one-fixth  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing  like  that  in  thefe  com- 
modities ;  the  calves  at  i2Glb.  the  fheep  at  6olb.  and  the  hogs  at  10:  lb. 

Oxen, 6^5893,  at  yoclb.  48,918,1001b. 

Calves,  -----  103,271,  at   120  12,392,520 

Sheep, 323,762,  at     60  19,425.720 

Hogs,  -     -     -     -     •       2>^,ZZZ,  at   ICO  3,633,200 

Total*, 84,369,540     ^ 

This  quantity  divided  amongft  a  population  of  615,937,  gives  to  each  perfon  1361b.  of 
meat  for  his  annual  confumption,  or  above  one-third  of  a  pound  per  diem.  During 
the  fame  twenty  years,  the  confumption  of  London  was  on  an  average,  per  annum, 
•92,539  oxen,  and  649,369  flieepf.  Thefe  oxen  probably  weighed  84clb.  each,  and 
the  flieep  loolb. ;  which  two  articles  only,  without  calves  or  hogs,  make  142,669,660  ; 

•  Long  fiiice  this  was  written,  I  received  Monf  Lavoiner'a  RefuUats  d'lin  outrage,  I  791, -in  which  he 
gives  a  table  of  the  Piii  is  confumption  ;  b-.it  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  foi'  the  weight  per  head 
iie  makes  tlie  total  of  all  meats  82,300,coolb. 

f  Report  0/  the  Ccm.  0/  the  Court  of  Common  CmucU,  1786.  Folio,  p.  75. 
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vet  thefe  quantifies  do  not  nearly  contain  the  whole  number  brought  to  London,  which 
for  want  of  fuch  taxes  as  at  Paris,  can  be  difcovered  with  no  certainty.  The  confuinp- 
tion  of  Brefl  is  regiftered  for  the  year  1778,  when  22,000  people,  in  1900  houfes,  con- 
fumed  82,000  boifeau,  each  1501b.  of  corn  of  all  forts  ;  16,000  bariques  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  1000  of  cyder  and  beer*.  This  confumption  amounted  to  per  head — 
corn  2  -  feptiers,  of  24olb.  per  annum  ;  —  wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cyder,  one-third 
of  a  quart  per  head  per  diem.      Nancy,  in   1733.  when  it  contained   19,645  fouls, 

confumed. 

Oxen,  2402.— Calves,  9073.— Sheep,  11,863. Total,  23,338. 

It  confumed,  therefore,  more  than  one  of  thefe  pieces  per  head  of  its  population.  In 
177.8,  when  it  contained  ^ 9,831  fouls,  it  confumed. 

Oxen,  2309.— Calves,  5058.  — Sheep,  9549--; Total,  16,896!; 

above  three-fourths  each.  The  confumption  of  Paris  is  three-fourths  of  one  of  thefe 
beafts  per  head  of  population.  As  the  fineft  cattle  in  the  kingdom  are  fent  to  the  capi- 
tal, the  proportions  in  number  ought  to  be  lefs ;  but  the  wealth  of  that  capital  would 
have  juftified  the  fuppofition  of  a  ftill  greater  comparative  confumption. 

Chap.  XVII.^0///;^  Police  of  Corn  in  France. 

OF  all  fubjeiEls,  there  is  none  comparable  to  the  police  of  corn,  for  dlfplaying  the 
folly  to  which  men  can  arrive,  who  do  not  betray  a  want  of  conunon  fenfe  in  reafoning 
on  other  topics.  One  tells  us  (I  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  French  authorities,  engaged 
as  I  am  at  prefent  in  refearches  in  that  kingdom)  that  the  price  is  in  exad  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  to  the  quantity  of  money  at  the  fame  time  in  the  king- 
dom \ ;  and  that  when  wheat  fells  at  36  livres  the  feptier,  it  is  a  proof  there  is  not  half 
enough  to  laft  till  harveft  §.  He  propofes  to  have  magazines  in  every  market,  and  to 
prohibit,  under  fevere  penalties,  a  higher  price  than  24  livres.  This  would  be  the  in- 
fallible method  to  have  it  very  foon  at  50,  and  perhaps  ico  livres.  That  the  price  of 
corn  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  money,  is  proved  by  the  fudden  rife  proceeding 
from  alarms,  of  which  this  author  might  have  known  an  inflance  in  the  year  he.  printed ; 
for  Monf.  Necker's  memoir  to  the  National  Affembly  wr^s  no  fooner  difperfed,  than  the 
price  rofe  in  one  week  30  per  cent. ;  yet  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom,  both  of  money 
and  corn,  remained  juft  as  before  that  memoir  was  publiflied.  But  it  has  already  been 
fufficiently  proved,  that  a  very  fmall  deficiency  of  the  crop  will  make  an  enormous  dif- 
ference in  the  price.  I  may  add,  that  the  mere  apprehenfion  of  a  deficiency,  whether 
ill  or  well  founded,  will  have  the  fame  effed.  From  this  circumflance,  I  draw  a  con- 
clufion  of  no  trifling  import  to  all  governments  ;  and  that  is,  never  to  exprefs  publicly 
any  apprehenfion  of  a  want  of  corn;  and  the  only  method  by  which  government  can 
exprefs  their  fears,  is  by  proclamations  againft  export:  prohibitions  ;  ordonances  of  re- 
rrulation  of  fale ;  arrets,  or  laws  againfl:  monopolizers ;  or  vain  and  frivolous  boafts, 
like  thofe  of  Monf.  Necker,  of  making  great  imports  from  abroad — all  thefe  meafures 
have  the  fame  tendency  ;  they  confirm  amongfl;  the  people  the  apprehenfion  of  want  j 
for  when  it  is  found  amongfl:  the  lovvefl:  orders,  that  government  is  alarmed  as  well  as 
they  themfclves,  their  own  fears  augment ;  they  rife  in  a  rage  againft  monopolizers,  or 
fpeculators,  as  they  ought  rather  to  be  called,  and  then  every  ftep  they  take  has  the  never- 

*  Encychp.  Melhoaiqnc  Marine,  t.  i.  part  I.  p.  198.  f  I)efcri/>   ilc  la  T.oiriiine,   par 

M.  Durival   ,3  iDin.   410.  177i<-  t.  ii.  p.  5.  f  Con/lJ.  fur  la  Cherle  ties  Grains, par  M.  Vaudrcy. 

1789.  8vo.  p.  5.  5  II).  p.  7,  S,  19. 
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failing  efFeft  of  increafing  the  evil ;  the  price  rifes  ftill  hij^her,  as  it  mud  do  inevitably, 
when  fuch  furious  obftruflions  are  thrown  on  the  interior  trade  in  corn,  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  great  and  ferious  danger  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  la  fuch  a  fituation 
of  madnefsand  folly  in  the  people,  the  plenty  of  one  diftrift  cannot  fupply  the  want  of 
another,  without  fuch  a  mondrous  premium,  as  fhall  not  only  pay  the  cxpcnce  of  tranf- 
port,  but  infure  the  corn,  when  lodged  in  granaries,  againlt  the  blind  and  vinknt  fuf- 
picions  of  the  people.  To  raife  this  fpirit,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  th;m  for  govern- 
ment to  iffue  any  decree  whatever,  that  difcovtrs  an  alarm  ;  the  people  immediately  are 
apprehend ve  of  famine  ;  and  this  apprehenfion  can  never  take  place  v\ithout  creating 
the  reality  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  wife  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment, if  at  any  time  they  fhould  fear  a  fliort  providon  of  corn,  to  take  the  mod 
private  and  cautious  meafures  podible,  either  to  prevent  export,  by  buying  up  the  corn 
that  is  colleded  for  exportation,  and  keeping  it  within  the  kingdom,  a  meafure  eafy  to 
be  done  through  individuals,  or  to  encourage  import,  and  to  avoid  making  any  public 
decree  or  declaration.  The  hidory  of  corn,  in  France,  during  the  year  1789,  was  a 
mod  extraordinary  proof  of  the  judnefs  of  thefe  principles.  "Wherever  I  pafied,  and  it 
was  through  many  provinces,  I  made  inquiries  into  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  ;  and  was 
every  where  affured,  that  the  dearnefs  was  the  mod  extraordinary  circumiiance  in  the 
world  :  for,  though  the  crop  had  not  been  great,  yet  it  was  about  an  average  one;  and 
confequently  that  the  deficiency  mud  certainly  have  been  occafioned  by  exportation. 
I  demanded,  if  they  were  fure  that  an  exportation  had  taken  place? — They  replied,  no; 
but  that  it  might  have  been  done  privately  :  this  anfwer  fufficiently  fhewed,  that  thefe. 
exports  were  purely  ideal.  The  dearnefs,  however,  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  May 
and  June  particularly,  (not  without  being  fomented  by  men  who  fought  to  blow  the  dif- 
contents  of  the  people  into  abfolute  outrage,)  that  Monf.  Necker  thought  it  right  not 
only  to  order  immenfe  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  every  other  fort  of  corn,  to  be  bought  up 
all  over  Europe,  but  likewife  in  June,  to  announce  to  the  public,  with  great  parade,  the 
deps  that  he  had  taken,  in  a  paper  called  Memoirc  inJlruBlf,  in  which  he  dated,  that  he 
had  bought,  and  ordered  to  be  bought,  1,404,463  quintaux  of  different  forts  of  grain, 
of  which  more  than  800,000  were  arrived.  1  was  a  perfonal  witnefs,  in  many  markets, 
of  the  effeft  of  this  publication ;  indead  of  finking  the  price,  it  raifed  it  direclly,  and 
enormoufiy.  Upon  one  market  day,  at  Nangis,  from  38  livres  to  43  livres  the  feptier 
of  24clb. ;  and  upon  the  following  one  to  49  livres,  which  was  July  i  d  ;  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  Columiers,  it  was  taxed  by  the  police  at  4  livres  ^f.  and  4  livres  6/!  the  2^1b.  ; 
but  as  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market  at  that  price,  they  fold  it  at  their  farms 
at  5f  livres,  and  even  6  livres,  or  z^"]  livres  the  feptier.  At  Nangis  it  advanced,  in 
fourteen  days,  1 1  livres  a  feptier  ;  and  at  Columiers  a  great  deal  more.  Now,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  thefe  markets  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  for  which  Monf.  Nec- 
ker's  great  foreign  providon  was  chiefly  defigned  ;  and  confequently  if  his  meafures 
would  have  had  any  where  a  good  efteft,  it  might  have  been  expeded  here;  but  fince 
the  contrary  happened,  and  the  price,  in  two  markets,  was  raifed  25  per  cent,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  it  did  good  no  where  ;  but  to  what  was  this  apparent  fcarcity 
imputable  ?  Abfolutely  to  Monf.  Necker's  having  faid  in  his  memoir,  a  mon  arivee 
dans  la  miniflere  je  me  hdtai  de  prendre  des  informations  fur  le  produit  de  la  recolte  Is'  fur 
les  befoins  des  tays  Strangers  *.     It  was  from  thefe  unfeafonable  inquiries  in  September 

1788, 

*  He  has  introduced  a  tiffue  of  the  fame  fluff  in  his  Memoir  fur  U Adm'iniflraticn  de  M,  Necier,  par  lut 
meme,  p.  367,  where  he  fays,  with  the  true  ignorance  of  the  prohibitory  fyitern,  "  Moii  fyilcme  fur  i'ex- 
portation  des  grains  eft  infiniment  limple,  ainli  que  j'ai  eu  fouvent  I'occafion  de  le  developperj  il  fc  borne  a 
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1788,  that  all  the  mifchief  was  derived.  They  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  nnd 
fpread  an  univerfal  alarm  ;  the  price  in  coufequence  arofe ;  and  when  once  it  rifes  in 
France,  mifchief  immediately  follows,  becaufe  the  populace,  by  their  violence,  render 
the  internal  trade  infecure  and  dangerous.  The  bufmefs  of  the  minifler  was  done  in  a 
moment ;  his  confummate  vanity,  which,  from  having  been  confined  to  his  character 
as  an  author,  now  became  the  fcourge  of  the  kingdom,  prohibited  the  export  for  no 
other  reafon,  than  becaufe  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens  had  the  year  before  allowed  it,  in 
contradiction  to  that  mafs  of  errors  and  prejudices  which  M.  Necker's  book  upon  the 
corn  trade  had  diffeminated.  It  is  curious  to  fee  him,  in  his  Memoir  injlrudif,  alferting, 
that  France,  in  1787,  etoit  Uvrce  au  commerce  des  grains  dans  tout  k  royaume,  avec  plus 
d'aciivitr,  que  jamais  (ff  I'on  avoit  cnvoye  dans  letranger  une  quantitc  confiderable  dc  grains. 
Now,  to  fee  the  invidious  manner  in  which  this  is  put,  let  us  turn  to  the  regifter  of  the 
Bureau  General  de  la  balance  du  Commerce,  where  we  fliall  find  the  following  ftatement 
of  the  corn-trade  for  1787  : 


Wheat, 

Rice, 

Barley, 

Legumes, 


Imports. 


8,1 16,000  liv. 

2,040,000 
375,000 
945,000 


I  1,476,000 


Corn, 

Wheat, 
Legumes, 


Exports. 


3,165,600  liv. 

949,200 
10,674,700 


n'en  avoir  aiicun  d'Immuable.  mais  a  defendre  ou  permcttre  cctte  exportation  felon  le  temps  &  felon  les  cir- 
conftancts."  When  a  man  ftarts  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  he  is  fine  !o  fio\indcr  in  this  manner  ;  the  fim- 
pllcity  of  a  fyftem  to  be  new-mon!ded  every  moment,  "  felon  le  temps  5c  felon  les  citconft;inces  !"  And 
who  is  to  judge  of  tliefe  ftafons  and  circnmllaiices  ?  A  miiitller  ?  A  government  ?  Thcfe,  ii  fcems,  are 
to  promnl^ate  laws,  in  confequence  of  their  iiaving  made  inquiries  into  the  ilaie  of  crops  and  ilocks  on 
hand.  What  prefumpti-on  ;  what  an  excefs  of  vanity  mull  it  be,  which  impels  a  man  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
truth  is  within  the  verge  of  fuch  inquiries;  or,  that  he  is  one  line,  or  one  point  nearer  to  it,  after  he  has 
made  them  before  he  began.  Go  to  the  Intendant  in  France,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  England,  and 
fuppofe  him  to  receive  a  letter  from  government  direfting  fuch  inquiries;  —  purfue  the  intelligence,  -  fol- 
low him  to  his  table  for  convcrfation  on  crops, — or  in  his  ride  among  the  farmers  (an  idea  that  may  obtain 
in  Eno-land,  but  never  was  fuch  a  ride  taken  by  an  Intendant  in  Frarice)  in  order  to  make  inquiries  ;  mark 
the  defultory,  broken,  and  falfe  fpecimcns  of  the  intelligence  he  rfeives,  — anvi  then  recur  to  the  fimplicity 
of  the  fyftem  that  is  to  be  founded  on  fuch  inquiries.  Monf  Necker  writes  as  if  we  were  ignornnt  of  the 
fources  of  his  information.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  minillers  can  never  procure  it  ;  and  that  they 
cannot  be  fo  good  an  authoiity  for  a  wliole  kingdom,  as  a  country  gentleman,  fkilled  in  agriculture,  is  for 
his  own  pariih  ;  yet  what  gentlerrian  would  prefume  to  pronounce  upon  a  crop  to  the  360th  part  of  its 
amount,  or  even  to  the  20th  ?  Eut  it  muft  be  obferved,  tliat  ail  Monf  Necker's  fimple  operations,  which 
caufed  an  unlimited  import,  at  an  unlimited  expence,  afiecled  nut  one  tiventieth  part  of  a  year's  confimip- 
tinu  by  the  people,  whofe  welfare  he  took  upon  him  to  fnperintend.  If  this  plain  faft  —  the  undoubted 
ignorance  of  every  man  what  tlie  crop  if,  or  has  been,  in  fuch  fr.idb'ons  as  -j.^,  -j'^,,  ■^■^,  and  much  more 
,-W,  be  well  coiifidcrcd,  it  will  furely  follow,  that  an  nbfolute  and  nnbuimdcid  liberty  in  the  com  trade  Is 
infinitely  mote  hkely  to  have  efftdl,  than  fuch  paltry,  deceitful,  and  fjlfe  inquiries  as  this  minilter,  with  his 
fv(\em  of  complex  fimplicity,  was  forced,  according  to  his  own  account,  'o  rely  upon.  Let  the  reader 
purfue  the  palfage,  p.  369,  the  ptevoydnce  of  government — (ippltcatUn — haler  le  mnuven-.tr.t  du  commerce — 
^jtlrnit  prochain—calculs.  A  pretty  fupport  tor  a  great  nation!  Tlieir  ftibfillcnce  is  to  depend  on  the 
con.binatlon  of  a  vifi jnary  I'eclaimer,  rather  than  on  the  InJuilry  and  energy  of  thkir  own  exertions. 
Monf.  N'cker'.s  performance  deferves  an  attentive  perufil,  efpecially  -when  he  paints  pathetically  the  anx- 
itlic-s  he  fullered  on  account  of  the  want  of  corn  I  wiflied  that  thofe  who  read  it  would  only  carry  in 
their  minds  this  undoubted  faft,  that  the  fcarcity  which  occafioned  thofe  inquietudes  wa,i  abfolutcly  and 
folely  of  his  own  creating  ;  and  that  If  he  had  not  he-en  miniller  in  1  ranee,  and  that  government  had  taken 
ro  (lep  whatever  in  this  allair,  there  would  no;  have  been  fuch  a  wopd  as  fcarcity  heard  in  the  kingdom. 
He  converted,  by  his  management,  an  ordinarily  (hort  crop  into  a  fcarcity  ;  and  he  ,inade  that  fcarcity  a 
faccinc  j  to  icmedy  which,  he  affumes  fo  much  merit,  as  to  iiaufeaie  a  cominun  reader, 
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This  account  flievvs  pretty  clearly   how  well  founded  the  minifter  was,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  throw   on  the  wife  meafure  of  his  prcdeceflbr  the  mifchiefs  which  arofe 
from  his  own  pernicious  prejudices  alone;  and  how  the  liberty  of  commerce,  which 
had  taken  place  mofl  advantageoufly  in  confcquence  of  the  free  trade  in  1787,  had 
been  more  an  import  trade  than  an  export  one ;  and  of  courfe,  it  fliews,  that  when  he 
advifed  his  fovereign  to  prohibit  that  trade,  he  aded  directly  contrary  even  to  his  own 
•principles ;  and  he  did  this  at  the  hazard  of  raifing  a  general  alarm  in  the  kingdom, 
which  is  always  of  worfe  confequence  than  any  poflible  export.     His  whole  conduct 
therefore,  was  one  continued  feries  of  fuch  errors,  as  can,  in  a  fenfible  man,  be  attri- 
buted  only  to  the  predominant  vanity  that  inftigated  him  to  hazard  the  welfare  of  a 
great  nation  to  defend  a  treatife  of  his  own  compofition.     But  as  this  miniflcr  thought 
proper  to  change  the  fyftem  of  a  natural  export  and  import;  and  to  fpread,  by  liis 
meafures,  an  alarm  amongfi:  the  people,  that  feemed  to  confirm  their  own  appre- 
henfions,  let  us  next  examine  what  he  did  to  cure  the  evils  he  had  thus  created.     He 
imported,  at  the  enormous  expencc  of  45,543,697  livres  (about  2,000,000  flerling) 
the  quantity  of  1,404,465  quintaux  of  corn  of  all  forts,  which,  at  2401b.  make  585,192 
feptiers,  fufficient  to  feed  no  more  than  1 95,064  people  a  year.     At  three  feptiers  per 
head,  for  the  population  of  j6  millions  of  mouths,  this  fupply,  thus  egregioufly  boalfed 
of,  would  not,  by  55,908  feptiers,  feed  France  even  for  three  days ;  for  her  daily  con- 
fumption  is  213,700  feptiers,  nor  have  I  the  leafl  doubt  of  more  perfons  dying  of  fa- 
mine, in  confequence  of  his  meafures,  than  all  the  corn  he  procured  would  feed  for  a 
year*.  So  abfolutely  contemptible  is  all  importation  as  a  remedy  for  famine !  and  fo  utter- 
ly ridiculous  is  the  idea  of  preventing  your  own  people  from  being  ftarved,  by  all  owing 
an  import  which,  in  its  greatefh  and  mofl  forced  quantities,  bears  fo  trifling  a  proportion 
to  the  confumptio.n  of  a  whole  people,  even  when  bribed,  rather  than  bought  from  every 
country  in  Europe  !     But  a  conclufion  of  much  greater  importance  is  to  be  deduced 
from  thefe  curious  fads,  in  the  moft  explicit  confirmation  of  the  preceding  principles, 
that  all  great  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  are  engendered  by  apprehenfion,  and  do 
not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  markets.     The  report  of  Monl.  Necker's  meafures 
we  have  found,  did  not  fink,  but  raifed  the  price  :  providing  France  with  lefs  than 
three  days  bread,  when  blazed  forth  with  all  the  apparatus  of  government,   adually 
raifed  the  price  in  the  markets,  where  I  was  a  witnefs,  25  per  cent.     Of  what  poflible 
confequence  was  three  days  provifion  added  to  the  national  fl;ock,  when  compared  with 
the  mifery  and  famine  implied — and  which  adually  took  place  in  confequence  of  pufli- 
ing  the  price  up  fo  enormoufly,  by  Monf.  Necker's  meafures  ?     Would  it  not  have 
been  infinitely  wifer  never  to  have  fl:opped  the  trade,  which  I  have  proved  to  have  been 
a  trade  of  import  ? — Never  to  have  expreifed  any  folicitude  ? — Never  to  have  taken 
any  public  fl:eps,  but  to  have   let  the  demand  and  fupply  quietly  meet,  without  noife 
and  without  parade  ?     The  confequence  would  have  been,  faving  forty-five  millions  of 
the  public  money,  and  the  lives  of  fome  hundred  thoufanJs,  ft.arved  by  the  high  price 
that  was  created,  even  without  a  fcarcity ;   for  I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  if  no  public 
flep  whatever  had  been  taken,  and  the  archbifliop  of  Sens'  edict  never  repealed,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  no  part  of  France  would  have  feen,  in  1789,  fo  high  a  rate  as  30 
livres,  inftead  of  rifing  to  50  and  57  livres.     If  there  is  any  truth  in  thefe  principles, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  firfl;  miniflier  hunting  after  a  little  popularity,  and  boafl:ing 

*  At  a  moment  when  there  was  a  great  ftapfnation  in  every  fort  of  employment,  a  high  price  of  bread, 
inRead  of  a  moderate  one,  mud  have  deftroycd  many  ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  great  numbers  dying  for 
want  in  every  pait  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  were  reduced  in  feme  places  to  ea:  bran  and  boiled  grafs. 
Journal de  r Ali>  Nat.  torn.  i. 
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in  his  Memo'irc,  that  the  King  allowed  only  bread  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to  be  ferved 
at  his  own  table  ?  What  were  the  conclufions  to  be  looked  for  in  the  people,  but  that 
if  fuch  were  t^e  extremities  to  which  France  was  reduced,  all  were  in  danger  of  death 
for  want  of  br  ad.  The  confcquence  is  palpable  ;  a  blind  rage  againft  monopolizers, 
hangin<j  lakers,  feizing  barges,  and  fetting  fire  to  magazines;  and  the  inevitable  ef- 
feft  of  a  fudden  and  enormous  rife  in  the  price,  wherever  fuch  meafures  are  precipitated 
by  the  p(  pulace,  who  never  are  truly  active  but  in  their  own  delfruclion.  It  was  the 
ianie  fpirit  that  diftated  the  following  pafllige,  in  that  Memoire  injiriiclif,  "  Les  accapare- 
mens  font  la  previisre  caufe  a  laquelle  la  multitude  attribue  la  cherte  des  grains,  isf  en 
effi't  071  fouvent  en  lien  dc  fe  plaindre  de  la  cupidiie  des  fpeculateurs  *."  I  cannot  read 
thefe  lines,  which  are  as  untrue  in  fad  as  erroneous  in  argument,  without  indignation. 
The  multitude  never  have  to  complain  of  fpeculators  ;  they  are  always  greatly  indebted 
to  them.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  monopolizing  corn  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple!- And  ail  the  evils  of  the  year  1789  would  have  been  prevented,  if  monopoli- 
zers, by  raifing  the  price  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  leffening  the  confumption, 

*  This  IS  pretty  much  h'ke  his  fending  a  mtinoir  to  the  National  Afiemhly,  which  was  read  0£lober 
24,  in  which  t!ie  miniiler  fays  II  ejl  done  urgent  ilc  dcfendre  de  plus  enplus  I'  extxrtatinn  en  France  ;  mats  tt  cfl 
difficde  de  ijeiiler  a  celte  prohibiton.  On  a  fait  placer  des  cordons  de  troupes  fur  les  jronUers  a  celte  effect.  Jour- 
nal des  Etats  Ccneraux,  toni.  v.  p.  104.  tlvsry  exprcffion  of  tiiis  nature  Lecoraiug  pubh'c,  tended  to  in- 
flr.nie  the  people,   and  conl'eqnently  to  ralfe  the  prxe. 

t   I  am  much  inch'ned  to  believe,  that  no  fort  of  monopoly  ever  was,    or  ever  can  be  injurious  without 
the  afiillance  of  gnvernment  ;  and  that  government  never  tends   in  the  lead  to  favour  a  monopoly  without 
dointr  infinite  mlfchief.      We  have  heard  in  England  of  attempts  to  monopolize  hemp,  allum,  cotton,  and 
many  other  articks  :   ill-conceived  fpeculations,   that  always  ended  in  the  uiin  of   the  fchemers,  and  even- 
tuahy  did  good,  as  I  could  (hew,  if  this  were  the  proper  place.      But  to  monopolize  any  article  of  common 
and  daily  fupply  and  confumption  to  a  mifchievous  degree,  is  abfolutely  impoffible  :   to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties,  at  the  cheapell  feafon  of  the  year,  in  order  to  hoard  and  briiig  them  out  at  thc.very  deartll  moment, 
is  the  idea  of  a  monopolizer  or  accapereur  :  this  is,  ot  all  other  traniaiflions,  the  moll  benelicial  towards  an 
tqual  fupply.     The  wheat  which  fuch  a  man  buys  is  cheap,  oriw;  would  not  buy  it  with  a  view  to  profit  : 
What  does  he  do  then  ?  He  takes  from  the  market  a  portion,  when  the  fupply  is  large  ;  and  he  brings  that 
portion  to  the  market  when  the.  fupply  is  fmali  ;  and  for  doing  this  you  hang  him  as  an  enemy.  Why  ?  Be- 
caiifc  lie  lias  made  a  private  profit,  perhaps  a  very  great  one, by  comuig  in  between  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
lumer.  What  (hould  induce  him  tocarryon  his  bufiiiefi<,  except  the  dcfire  of  profit  ?  But  the  benefit  of  thepco- 
pkisexad^ly  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefsof  that  profit,  fince  it  ai  lies  dircftly  from  thelowprlceof  corn  at  one 
leafun,  and  the  dearnels  of  it  at  another.  Mod  clearly  any  trade  which  tends  to  level  this  inequality  is  advanta- 
geous in  proportion  asit  effcflsit.    By  buying  greatqnantitieswhencheap,  thepriceis  railed,  and  checonfump- 
tionforced  tobe  morefparing:  thiscircumltancecanalonefavethepeoplefromfamine;  if,  whtuthe  cropisfcanty, 
the  people  confume  plentiiuUy  in  autumn,  they  niull  incvuably  ftarve  in  fummer ;  and  they  certainly  will  con- 
fume  plentifully  if  corn  i.s  cheap.      Government  cannot  flcp  in  and  fay,  you  fhall  now  eat  half  a  pound  of 
bread  only,  that  yon  may  not  by  and   by  be  put  to  half  an  ounce.      Government  cannot  do  this  without 
ercfking   granaries,   which   we  know,  by  the  experietice  of  all   Europe,  is   a  moll  pernicious   fyllem,  and 
done  at  an  expence   which,  if  laid   out  in  premiums,   encouraging  cultivation,   would  convert  defcrts  into 
fiuitful   corn-fields.      But    private  monopolizers   can  and   do  effeifl  it  ;   for   by  their  purchafcs   in  cheap 
months   they  raifc  the  price,  and   cxadlly  in  that  jiroportion  Icllen  the  confumption  ;  this  is  the  great  ob-- 
jeA,  for  nothing  elfe  can  make  a  ftiort  crop  hold  out  through    the  year:  when  once   this  is  ediflcd,  the 
people  are  fafe;  they  may  pay  very  dear  afterwiirds,  but  the  corn  will  be  forth-coming,  and  they  will  have  it 
though  at  an  high  price.      But  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fuppofe  no  monopolizers  ;   in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  cheap- 
nefs  in  autumn   continuing,  the  free   confumption  would  continue  with  it  :  and  an  undue  portion  being 
eaten  in  winter,  the  fummer  would  come  witliont  its  fupply  :  this  was  manifeftly  the  hillory  of  J789  ;   the 
people  enraged  at  tbe  idea  of  monopolizers,   not  at   their  real  cxidencc,   (for  the  nation  was  llarving   for 
want  of  them,)  hung  the  miferable  dealers,  on  the  idea  of  their  having  done  what  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
do.     Thus,  with  Inch  a  fyRtm  ol  fmall  farms  as  empty  the  whole  crop  into  the  markets  in  autumn,  and 
make  no  rcfervc  for  fummer,  there  is  no  polTible  remedy,  but  many  and  great  monopolizers,  who  are  be- 
neficial 10  til-  public  exaftly  in  proportion  to  their   profits.      But  in  a  country  like   England  divided   into 
la'ge  farms,  fiich  corn  dealers  are   not  equally  wanted  ;  the  fanners  are  rich   enough  to  wait  for   their  re- 
turns, and  keep  a  due  referve  in  Hacks  to  be  threfhej  in  fummer ;  the  bell  of  all  methods  of  keeping  corn 
(    atiJ  tliC  only  one  in  which  it  receives  no  damage. 

^  1.0-  had 
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had  divided  the  fupply  more  equally  through  the  year.  In  a  country  like  France,  fub- 
divided  mifchievoudy  into  Httle  farms,  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  markets  in  autumn  is 
always  beyond  the  proportion  referved  for  fupplying  the  reft  of  the  year ;  of  tliis  evil, 
the  bell  remedy  is,  enlarging  the  Cizc  of  farms  ;  but  when  this  does  not  take  place,  the 
dealings  of  monopolizers  are  the  only  refource.  They  buy  when  corn  is  cheap,  in  or- 
der to  hoard  it  till  it  Is  dear ;  this  is  their  fpcculation,  and  it  is  precifely  the  conduft 
that  keeps  the  people  from  ilarving  ;  all  imaginable  encouragement  fliould  be  given  to 
fuch  merchants,  whofe  bufmefs  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  public  granaries,  without  any 
of  the  evils  that  are  fure  to  flow  from  them  *.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  in  a 
country  where  the  people  live  almofl  entirely  on  bread,  and  the  blind  proceedings  of 
mobs  are  encouraged  by  arrets  of  parliaments,  feconded  by  fuch  blunders  of  govern- 
ment as  I  have  defcribed,  and  unaided  by  the  beneficial  exilleiice  of  real  monopolizers; 
it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  I  fay,  that  the  fupply  mud  be  irregular,  and  in  many  in- 
ffances  infuflicient ;  it  mult  be  infufficient,  exadly  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
populace;  and  a  very  high  price  will  be  the  unavoidable  confequence,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom.  In  June  and  July  1789,  the  markets  were  not  open- 
ed before  troops  arrived  to  protect  the  farmers  from  having  their  corn  feized  ;  and  the 
magiftrates,  to  avoid  infurredions  among  the  people,  fet  the  aflize  too  low  upon  corn, 
bread,  and  butcher's  meat;  that  is,  they  fixed  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be  fold, 
which  is  a  mofl:  pernicious  regulation.  The  farmers,  in  confequence,  refrained  from  going 
to  market,  in  order  to  fell  their  wheat  at  home  at  the  befl:  price  they  could  get,  w  hich 
was  of  courfe  much  higher  than  the  afTize  of  the  markets.  How  well  thefe  principles, 
which  fuch  ample  experience  proves  to  be  juft,  are  underftood  in  France,  may  be  coi- 
lefled  from  the  cahiers,  many  of  whom  deinand  meafures  which,  if  really  purfued, 
would  fpread  abfolute  famine  through  every  province  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  demanded 
at  one  place,  "  that  as  France  is  expofed  to  the  rigours  of  famine,  every  farmer  Ihould 
be  obliged  to  regifl:er  his  crop  of  every  kind,  gerbs,  bottes,  muids,  &c. ;  and  alfo  every 
month  the  quantity  fold  f."  Another  requires,  "  that  export  be  feverely  prohibited, 
as  well  as  the  circulation  from  province  to  province ;  and  that  importation  be  always 
allowed  |."  A  third  §,  "  that  the  fevered  laws  be  paflfed  againfl:  monopolizers ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  at  prefent  defolates  the  kingdom."  A  fyftem  of  prohibition  of  ex- 
port is  demanded  by  no  lefs  than  twelve  cahiers  \\.  And  fifteen  demand  the  ereftion 
of  public  magazines  ^.  Of  all  folecifms,  none  ever  equalled  Paris  demanding  that  the 
tranfport  of  corn  from  province  to  province  fliould  be  prohibited.     Such  a  requeft  is 

•  Well  has  it  been  obferved  by  a  modern  writer,  Lorfque  ks  reeoltes  manquent  en  quelque  lieu  d'un  grand 
empire,  let  travaux  Ju  rejie  Je  Jes  provinces  elant  payes  d'une  heureufe  fkundit'e  fuffifent  a  la  confommation  Je  la  ta- 
tatite.  Sans  folUcitude  de  la  part  du  gowvernement,  fans  magazins  publics,  far  le  feul  ejet-  d'une  eommunication 
Hire  l^  facile  en  n'y  connoit  ni  difelte  ni  grande  cherte.     Theorie  de  Luxe,  torn.  i.  p.  5. 

•j-   Tier  Etat  de  Mendcn.  p.  36.  J  Tier  Etal  de  Paris,  p.  43.  j    Tier  Elat  de  Reims,  art.  1  lo. 

tj  Nob.de  ^efnoy,  p.  24.  Nob.  de  St.  ^intin,  p.  9.  Nob.  de  Lille,  p.  20.  T.  Etat  de  Reims,  p.  20. 
T.  Etat  de  Rouen, -p.  ^7.  T.  Etat  de  Dunkerque, -f  15.  T.  Etat  de  Mets,  ■p.  ^S.  Clerge  de  Rouen,  p.  2^. 
T.  Etat  de  Rennes,  p.  65.  T.  Etat  de  Falenciennes,  p.  iz.  T.  Etat  de  Troyes,  art.  96.  T.  Etat  de  Dour- 
don,  art.  3. 

^  1  have  lately  feen  f  January,  1792)  in  public  print,  the  mention  of  a  propofal  of  one  of  theminifters 
to  ertft  public  magazines  ;  there  wants  nothing  elfe  to  complete  the  fyllem  of  abfurdity  in  relation  to  corn 
which  has  infefted  tUat  fine  kingdom.  Magazines  can  do  nothing  more  than  private  accapereurs  ;  they  can 
only  buy  when  corn  is  cheap,  and  fell  when  it  is  dear ;  but  they  do  this  at  fuch  a  vaft  expenee,  and  with 
fo  little  oeconomy,  that  if  they  do  not  take  an  equal  ativantage  and  profit  with  private  fpeculators,  they 
rnuft  demand  an  enormous  tax  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  ;  and  if  they  do  take  fuch  profit, 
the  people  are  never  the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  papar  on  the  public  magazines  of  Italy, 
itas  proved  thsm  to  be  every  where  nuifances.     See  Annals  of  /igricvlture ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  299,  &c. 
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really  edyfying,  by  offering  to  the  attention  of  the  philofophical  obferver,  mankind 
under  a  new  feature,  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  that  ought  to  reign  ia 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  Monfieur  Necker  was  exactly  fuited  to  be  miniller 
in  the  corn  department  of  fuch  a  city  ! — The  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
bufinefs,  are  evident  enough.  There  is  but  one  policy  which  can  fecure  a  fupply  with 
entire  fafety  to  a  kingdom  fo  populous  and  io  ill  *  cultivated  as  France,  with  fo  large 
a  portion  of  its  territory  under  wood  and  vines  ;  the  policy  I  mean  is  an  entire  and  ab- 
folute  liberty  of  export  and  import  at  all  times,  and  at  all  prices,  to  be  perfilted  in  with 
the  fame  unremitted  firmnefs,  that  has  not  only  refcued  Tufcany  from  the  jaws  of  pe- 
riodical famines,  but  has  given  her  eighteen  years  of  plenty,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  moment's  want.  A  great  and  important  experiment !  and  if  it  has  anfwered  in 
fuch  a  mountainous,  and,  in  comparifon  with  France,  a  barren  territory,  though  full 
of  people,  affuredly  it  would  fulfil  every  hope,  in  fo  noble  and  fertile  a  kingdom  as 
France.  But  to  fecure  a  regular  and  certain  fupply,  it  is  neceifary  that  the  farmer  be 
equally  fecure  of  a  (leady  and  good  price.  The  average  price  in  France  vibrates  be- 
tween 1 8  and  22  livres  a  feptier  of  24olbt.  I  made  enquiries  through  many  provinces 
in  1780,  into  the  common  price,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moment,  and  found  (reducing 
their  nieafu  res  to  the  feptier  of  24clb.)  that  the  mean  price  ni  Champagne  is  iS  livres; 
in  Loraine  17I;  in  Alface  22  livres;  in  Franche  Comtc  20  livres:  in  Bourgogne  18 
livres ;  at  Avignon,  &c.  24  livres ;  at  Paris,  I  believe,  it  may  be  calculated  at  19  livres» 
— Perhaps  the  price,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  would  be  found  to  be  about  20  livres. 
Now,  without  entering  into  any  analyfis  of  the  fubject,  or  forming  any  comparifon 
with  other  countries,  France  ought  to  know,  at  lealt  (he  has  dearly  learned  from  ex- 
perience, that  this  is  not  a  price  fufficient  to  give  fuch  encouragement  to  the  farmers 
as  to  fecure  her  a  certainty  of  fupply  :  no  nation  can  have  enough  without  a  furplus; 
and  no  furplus  will  ever  be  raifed,  where  there  is  not  a  free  corn  trade. — The  objeft,. 
therefore,  of  an  abfolutely  free  export,  is  to  fecure  the  home  fupply.  The  mere  pro- 
fit of  felling  corn  is  no  objed  ;  it  is  lefs  than  none ;  for  the  right  ufe  thereof  is  to  feed 
your  own  people.  But  they  cannot  be  fed,  if  the  farmers  have  not  encouragement  to 
improve  their  agriculture ;  and  this  encouragement  muft  be  the  certainty  of  a  good 


*   The  afftrtion  of  the  Marquis  de  Caffjiix,  "  that  the  free  corn  trade  eftabh'fhed  by  Monf.  Turgot,  in- 
creafed  the  produftions  of  the  agriculture  of  France  as  150  to  100,"   { SeconJe  Suite  dt  Coriful.fiir Ics  Mech. 
d:s  Sec.  p.  119.)   muft   l;e   received  with  great  caution.     That  of  Monf  Miilbt,  "  that  the  lands  of  tlie 
fame  kingdom  produced   five  times  as  much  in  Henry  IV  's  reign  as  they  do   at  prefcnt,"  is  a  very  grofs  , 
error,  irreconcileable  with  the  kaft  probabihty.     Elcm.  de  I'H'iji.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  488. 

■\  Price  of  Wheat  at  Paris,  or  at  R.ofoy,  for  146  years. 


Price  of  73  Years,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Liv.  Sol.  Den. 
From  1643  to  1652  — 

]6s3  to  1662  — 

1663  to  1672  — 

1673  to  1682  — 

1683  to  1692  — 

1693  to  1702  — 

1703  to  J712  — 

1713101715  — 

General  Average 
Be  la  Balance  du  Commerce,  torn,  3. 


Priceof  73  Years,  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.' 

Liv.  Sol.     Den. 
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price.  Experience  has  proved  fufficiently,  that  20  livres  will  not  do.  An  abfo- 
iute  freedom  of  interior  circulation  is  fo  obvioudy  neceffary,  that  to  name  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  *. 

A  great  and  decided  encouragement  to  monopolizers  t  is  as  neceffary  to  the  regular 
fupply,  as  that  feed  fliould  be  fown  to  procure  a  crop  ;  but  rc;»ping,  in  order  to  load 
the  markets  in  winter,  and  to  flarve  the  people  in  fummer,  can  be  remedied  by  no  other 
perfon  ^ui  zxxaccaparcur.  While  fuch  men  are  therefore  objefls  of  public  hatred  ;- 
while  even  laws  are  in  force  againfl:  them,  (the  molt  prepoflerous  that  can  difgrace  a 
people,  fince  they  are  made  by  the  mouth,  againlt  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it,)  no  • 
regular  fupply  can  be  looked  for. — We  may  expect  to  fee  famine  periodical,  in  a  king- 
dom governed  by  the  principles  which  muft  take  place,  where  the  populace  rule  not 
by  enlightened  reprefentatives,  but  by  the  violence  of  their  ignorant  and  unmanageable 
wills.  Paris  governs  the  National  Affembly  ;  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  in  great 
cities,  are  all  alike  abfolutely  ignorant  how  they  are  fed;  and  whether  the  bread  they 
eat  be  gathered  like  acorns  from  a  tree,  or  rained  from  the  clouds,  they  are  well  con- 
vinced,  that  God  Almighty  fends  the  bread,  and  that  they  have  the  belt  poffible  right 
to  eat  it.  The  courts  of  London,  aldermen  and  common  councilmen,  have,  in  every 
period,  reafonedjuft  like  the  populace  of  Paris  J.  The  prefent  fyftem  of  France,  rela-- 
dve  to  agriculture,  is  curijus  ; 

To  encourage  inveftments  in  land, 
r.  Tax  it  Three  Hundred  Millions. 

*  The  internal  fliackles  on  the  corn  trade  of  France,  are  fuch  as  will  greatly  impede  the  eftablifliment  ■ 
of  that  perfeft  fieedom  which  alone  forms  the  proper  icgulation  for  fuch  a  country.  M.  Turgot,  in  his  • 
L?ilres  fur  les  Grains,  p.  126,  notices  a  molt  abfurd  duty  at  Bourdeaux,  of  20/".  per  feptrer  on  all  wheat 
confumcd  tliere,  or  evtn  depofitcd  for  foreign  corriPieree,  a  duty  which  ought  to  have  prevented  the  remark 
of  the  author  of  Credit  National,  p.  222,  who  mentions,  as  an  extraordinary  faft,  "  that  at  Touhniffe  there 
is  a  duty  of  iif.  per  fepticr  on  grinding,  yet  bread  is  cheaper  there  than  at  Bourdeaux."  Surely  it  would 
be  fo  ;  it  ouglit  to  be  'if.  the  feptier  cheaper. 

f  The  word  fpeculator.  In  various  palFages  of  this  chapter,  would  be  as  proper  as  monopolizer,  they 
mean  the  fame  thing  as  accapartiir;  a  man  who  buys  corn  with  a  view  to  idling  it  at  a  higher  price  ;  what- 
ever term  is  uftd,  the  thing  meant  is  every  where  underllood. 

\  Aldermen,  common  councilmen,  and  mobs,  are  confident  when  they  talk  nonfenfe;  but  philofophers 
are  not  fo  eafiiy  to  be  pardoned  ;  when  M.  1' Abbe  Rozier  declares,  que  la  France  recolte  annee  ordinaire  fret 
dudouble  plus  de  hied  qu'elle  n'en  confomme,  [Recueil  de  Memoires  fur  la  Cullure^  le  Rouiffage  du  Cljauvre,  Svo. 
1787.  p-S-,,'  he  wrote  v/hat  has  a  direct  tendency  to  inflame  the  people;  for  the  conclufion  t^cy  muft 
draw  is,  that  an  immenfe  and  incredible  export  is  always  going  on.  If  France  produces  in  a  common  year 
double  her  confumption,  what  becomes  ol  the  furplus?  Whcrt  are  the  other  26  millions  of  people  that 
are  fed  with  French  corn  ?  Where  do  the  78,oo;,oo-'  of  feptiers  go  that  France  has  to  fpare  ;  a  quantity 
that  would  load  all  the  ftiips  polTeffed  by  that  kingdom  above  thirty  times  to  carry  it.  Iniltad  of  the  com- 
mon crop  equalling  two  years  confumpion,  it  certainly  does  not  equal  thirteen  months  common  confump- 
tion ;  that  is  luch  a  confumi.tion  as  takes  place  at  an  average  price.  And  all  the  difference  of  crops  is, 
that  confumption  is  moderate  with  a  bad  prod\ift  and  pintitiil  with  a  good  one.  Tiie  failure  of  a  crop 
in  one  province  in  a  very  fmall  degree,  which,  under  a  good  government,  and  entire  liberty  of  trade, 
would  not  even  l^e  felt,  will,  under  a  fyftem  of  reltrlflions  and  proliibitions,  raife  the  price  through  the 
■whole  kingdom  enormoufly  ;  and  if  meafures  art  ta!<en  to  cornel  it  by  government,  they  will  convert  the 
high  price  into  a  famine.  The  author  <;f  7 rail e  d' Economie  Politique,  8vo.  1783,  p.  59  ,  docs  not  talk 
quite  lo  greatly,  when  he  fays  a  good  crop  will  feed  France  a  vtar  and  a  half;  but  pretty  near  it.  The 
abfurdities  that  daily  appear  on  this  fuhjecl  are  allonilhlng.  In  a  work  now  publifhing  it  is  faid,  that  a 
moderate  crop  turv.ilhes  England  lor  three  years,  and  a  good  pne  fur  five.  Encyc.opiidie  Mctbadique  i  cmo- 
mie  PoL  pi.  i  torn.  i.  p  7,-  This  affenion  is  copied  from  an  Italian,  viz  Zanoni  ilell'j-lgricohur -,  1765, 
Svo.  torn  i.  p.  10  ,  who  took  it  verbatim  from  F^iii  fur  divers  Sujets  inttrrtjjans  de  i'olilique  et  dc  .''.orale, 
8vo.  '761.  p.  210.  It  is  thus  I  hat  fuch  norifentc  becomes  propagated,  wheu  authors  are  content  to  copy 
one  another,  without  knowledge  or  cuiifideraiion. 

5.  Tcv. 
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To  enable  the  land  to  pay  it, 

II.  Prohibit  the  Expor-t  of  Corn. 

That  cuUivation  may  be  rich  and  fpirited, 

III.  Encourage  fmall  Farms. 

That  cattle  may  be  plentiful, 

IV.  Forbid  the  Inclofure  of  Commons. 

And  that  the  fupply  of  the  markets  may  be  equal  in  fummer  as  in  winter, 

V.  Hang  all  Monopolizers. 

Such  may  be  called  the  agricultural  code  of  the  new  government  of  France! 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Commerce  of  France. 

AGRICULTURE,  manufadures,  and  commerce,  uniting  to  form  what  may  be 
properly  termed  the  mafs  of  national  induftry,  are  lb  intimately  connected  in  point  of 
intereft,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  wife  political  fyftem,  that  it  is  impofTible  to  treat 
amply  of  one  of  them,  without  perpetually  recurring  to  the  others.  I  feel,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  my  undertaking,  the  impoffibility  of  giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  all  the 
interefts  of  French  agriculture,  without  inferting,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  details  of 
manufaftures  and  commerce.  The  opportunities  I  pofleffed  of  gaining  fome  valuable 
intelligence,  enable  me  to  infert  feveral  accounts  hitherto  unpublifhed,  which  I  be- 
lieve my  commercial  readers  (fhould  I  have  any  fuch)  will  not  be  difpleafed  to 
examine. 


Wood, 

Timber, 

Hoops,  &c. 

Staves, 

Planks, 

Pitch  and  tar, 

Aflies, 

Soda  and  pot-afli. 

Kelp, 

Peat  afhes  for  manure 

Grain, 

Millet  and  Canary, 


Imports  into  France  in  1784. 

liVi 

216,200  Flax-feed,  - 

1,866,800  Hops, 

92,100  Tallow  loaves, 
628,500  Refufe  of  filk, 
2,4-i2,coo  Hemp, 

825,200  Hemp  and  flax  thread, 
1,372,600  Thread  of  refufe  lilk, 
3,873,900  Various  wools, 
50,700  Spun  ditto, 
665,100  Vigonia  ditto, 
141,500  Flax, 
5  1, 400 1  Silk  raw. 


l!v. 
612,600 

272,400 

1,1^3,400 

94,900 

4.3'^5.3Co 
2,091,100 

55,800 

25,925,000 

119,400 

z59,i<oo 

i,io9.5'"o 

29,582,700 


Mercer^,  thread,  and  boneterte. 

Woollen  (luffs, 

Ditto  filk, 

Bours  d'oeft, 

Silk  gauzes. 

Silk  handkerchiefs. 

Silk  ribbons, 

Ribbons  of  wool, 

Thread  ribbons, 

Ribbons  of  thread  and  wool, 

Liinen,  flax  and  hemp,  mixed, 

I^ioen  of  flax, 


Manufactured  Goods. 

Table  linen. 
Linen  called /i/a/J/f", 

treilis, 

couth  hemp. 


335,500 

81,300 

430,700 

252,200 

54''oo 
115,900 

374,400 

87,500 

1,406,100 

92,700 

1,918,600 

4.849>700 


Sail  Cloth, 

Candles, 

Yellow  wax. 

Cordage, 

Horfe-hair, 

Raw  hides, 

Dillilled  waters  and  oila, 

Eflcnces, 


99,200 
602,100 
892,700 
432,000 

i57'7oo 

50,300 

1,317,900 

915,000 

59,000 

2,8o,-,4oo 

875,500 

1 26,500 

DrcUes, 
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DrefTes, 

Oil  of  grain. 

Corks, 

— —  in  plank, 

Skins, 

goats  and  kids. 


liv. 

9^,200 

248,300 
219,300 

97,100 
873,400 
148,400. 


calves. 

hares  and  rabbits, 

Qiiills, 

Bed  feathers, 

Hog  and  wild  boar  hair, 

Coaches, 


liv. 
115,200 

78,600 
143,900 

81,700 
148,400 
783,500 


Edibles 


Almonds, 

Butter, 

Salt  beef,  •  r 

Salt  pork, 

Chcefe, 

Fruits, 

Lemons  and  oranges,  &c.   (in  No. 

i7>,')43>oooj. 
Sweetmeats, 
Dried  fruita  and  figs. 
Dried  grapes. 
Wheat, 
Rye, 

Barley,  -  ^ 

Oil  of  Olives, 
Legumes, 
Vermicelli, 

Salt.  -  -  - 

Various  edibles 
Beer, 
Brandy  of  wine, 

corn, 

Liq^ueurs  and  lemon  juice. 


140,600 
i:8o,ioc 

1,7 16,40c 
1 8 1, 60  ^ 

238,100 

731,000 

J2,60C 

254,600 
248,^00 

5,347,900 

139.800 

163,800 

25,615,700 

550,900 

2^7,200 

ii3,>Jco 

90,800 

3«3-5Cc 

1,151,90c 

1,086,900 

62,900 


Various  wines, 
Defert  wines. 


Cattle  of  all  forts. 
Oxen, 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 

Cows  and  bulls. 

Calves, 

Hories, 

Mules, 


Liquorice  juice, 
Gaul  Duts, 
Madder, 

Roots  of  AUifery, 
Saffranam, 
Shnmac, 
Turnfole, 
Tobacco  leaf. 


Live-Jloch, 


Drugs. 


684,900 
362,200 


31,800 

1,087,000 
276,100 

1,264,800 
89,500 

2,052.900 
i4«,4oo 


67,300 

3 15^000 

476,600 

2.6,300 

578,700 

73.200 

87,600 

5,993,100 


Exports  the  fame  7  ear. 


Various  woods, 

Plank, 

Pitch  and  tar. 

Common  adieSj 

Charcoal, 

Coals, 

Grains, 

Colefced, 

Garden-feeds,  ■ 

Flax-feed, 

Bours  of  filk. 

Hemp, 

Thread  of  flax  and  hemp. 

Wool, 

Silk, 

Boneterie  of  thread,  &c. 

filofcl, 

Woollen  llockings. 

Woollen  caps, 

Boneterie  of  filk, 

Hats, 

Boneteile  of  hair  and  wool, 

Silk  laces, 


89,600 

60,300 
255,700 
152,00 

70,600 
410,000 
148,900 
144,900 

75,700 
248,500 

94,700 

47,200 

143,400 

1,5-6,7,00 

2,657,60. 

175,100 

83,400 

365,500 

41 3. 100 

35375,10c 

86,200 

910,300 

2,589,2^0 


Lacts  of  thread  and  filk, 
Woollen  cloth, 
Various  fluffs. 
Woollen  fluffs. 
Stuffs  of  thread  and  wool, 

hair, 

hairandwool, 

ricliingold, 

Silk  fluff's, 

Stuffs  mixed  with  filk. 
Silk  gauzes. 
Thread  and  filk  gauzes. 
Thread  and  cotton  handkerchiefs^ 
Silk  haiiderchiefs, 
Silk  ribbons, 
Linen  of  flax  and  hemp  mixed, 

fla^, 

fine, 


Cambric  and  linen. 

Linen  of  thread  and  cotton, 

fiamoifes, 

hemp. 


Candles, 


445'30O 
15>5  30,500 

122,300 
7,491,300 

109,300 
3,6,5,700 

633,600 

1,538,300 

14,834,100 

649,600 
5,452,000 

209,000 

405, »oo 

1 1 8,000 

1,231,900 

12,427,200 

11727,800 

34^,300 
6,173,200 

291,400 
1,047,600 

344,300 
78.700 
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■Wax, 

•Wax  candles,  ^ 

Woollen  blankets, 
Baw  leathers. 
Prepared  leathers, 
Leather  curried, 
tanned, 
Diftilled  water  and  oils 
Gloves  of  Skins, 

Grenoble, 

DrefTes, 

Oil  of  grains, 
Cork, 

in  plank, 

Cabinet  ware, 

W'illovv  ware, 

Cole  feed  cakes. 

Parchment,  — 

Perfumery, 

Various  llcins, 

5kins  of  goats  and  kids, 

calves  prepared, 

—  Hieep  ditto,  - 
calves  curried, 

i— —  (heep  and  calves  tanned. 

Feathers  prepared. 

Soap,  -  -        - 

Various  edibles, 

Almonds, 

Butter, 

Salt  meat. 

Flour,  -  >^ 

Cheefe, 

Various  fruits, 


liv, 

449,800 

90,400 
129,800 

96,300 
304,500 
137,700^ 
698,100 
167,500 

63,900 
491,700 
131,10c 
368,100 

65,500 
1 10,600 

65,700 

54,800 
547,600 

76,100 
196,100 
123,500 
156,800 
/|  48,600 
312,500 
1,571,100 
256,000 

54,600 

49, 100 
450,800 
118,400 
1 2 1 ,400 
1,271,500 
144,100 
279,000 


Raw  ditto,  "  - 

Dried  ditto, 

Prunes  dried. 

Grapes, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Meflin  and  Maize, 

Indian  corn. 

Barley, 

Legumes, 

Oil  of  Olives, 

Honey, 

Eggs. 

Salt, 

Wine  brandy. 

Corn  ditfo, 

Liqueurs, 

Wines, 

Wines  of  Bourdeaux, 

Vinegar, 

Cattle, 

Oxen  (No.  7659), 

Sheep  (No.  104,990), 

Hogs, 

Cows  and  bulls, 

Horfcs, 

Mules, 

Saffron, 

Oil  of  terebinth. 

Terebinth, 

Verdigrife, 

Tobacco  leaf, 

rappe. 


Hv. 

131,500 

69,600 

791,700 

324,200 

2,608,300 
239,400 
52,700 
633,100 
321,100 
558,600 

1,346,100 

361,800 

75,200 

2,189,800 
1 1,035,200 

1,045,500 
205,300 

6,807,900 

16,150,900 

1 24,4.00 

108,600 

1,088,200 

1,017,200 
965,800 
227,000 
455,700 

1,509,000 
239,200 
46,000 
128,400 
266,300 
418,400 
653,100 


N.  B.  The  provinces  of  Loraine,  Alface,  and  the  three  bilhoprlcs,  are  not  included  in 
this  account,  nor  any  export  or  import  to  or  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

Total  export,         -         -         307,151,700  livres. 
import,         -         -         271,365,000 


Balance^ 


35,786,7oo=;C-J>5^5>668  fterling. 


Imports  into  France  in  1787. 

liv. 


Steel  from  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 

Germany, 
Copper, 

Tin  from  England, 
Iron  from  Sweden  and  Germany, 
Brafs  from  ditto. 
Lead  from  England  and  the  Hanfeatic 

towns, 
S;etl  manufaftures  from  Germany  and 

.England, 


862,000 
7, 217, coo 

885,003 
8,469,000 
1,175,000 

2,242,000 

4,927,000 


Coals  from  England,  Flanders,  and 

Tufcany, 
Woods  from  the  Baltic, 
Woods  feuillard  (sf  mcrcin, 
Cork  from  Spain, 
Pitch  and  tar,  -  • 

Afhes,  foda,  and  pot-afh. 
Yellow  wax,  -  - 

Garden  feeds,  flax,  and  millet. 
Madder  and  roots  of  AUifary, 


IIv. 

5,674,000 

5,408,000 

1,593,000 

262,000 

1,557,000 

5,762,000 

2,260,000 

1,1 15,000 

962,000 

Wheat, 
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Wheat, 

Rice, 

Bailey," 

I>egiimcs, 

Fruits, 

Butter, 

Salt  beef  and  poric, 

Cheefe, 

Oil  of  Olives, 

Brandy  of  corn, 

•  of  wine. 

Wines, 

Beer, 

Oxen,  fheep,  and  hogs, 

Horfes  and  mules. 

Raw  hides, 

Skins  not  prepared. 


liv. 
8,1 16,000 

2,010,000 

375,000 

945,000 

3.060,000 

2,507,000 

2,960,000 

4,^32,000 

16,645,000 

1,874,000 

3,7  15,000 

1,4X9,000 

469,000 

6,6  ,6,000 

2,91 1,000 

2,707,000 

J,  1 8  0,000 


liv. 

Goat's  Iiair  from  Levant,  -  1,137,000 

I'rillles  of  hogs  and  wild  boats,  -         275,000 

Tallow,  -  -  -  ■?,ili,'00 

Raw  wool,  •  -  -         20,884,000 

Woollen  (luffs,  -  -  4,325,000 

Raw  ("ilk,  -  -  -       28,366,000 

Silk  manufadlures,         -  -  4,154,000 

Flax,  -  -  6,056,000 

Linens  of  flax,  -  -  11,955,000 

Hemp,  -  -  -  5,040,000 

Linen  ofheirip,  -  -  6,5.) 4,000 

Cotton  from  the  Brazils,  the  Levant,  and 

Naples,  -  _  _  j6,49'],coo 

Cotton  manufaflures,  -  -      i^,44>',ooo 

Tobacco,  -  -  14,142,000 

Drugs,  fpiccr.,  glafs,  pottery,  books,  fea- 
thers, &c.  &c.  -  -  61,820,000 


Lxpcrts  in  the  fame  Tear. 


Ifv. 

Timber  and  wood  of  all  fort«,              -  1 66,000 

Pitch  and  Tar,              -                   -  317,100 

A  Qies  for  manure,                  -                  -  59,400 

Charcoal,                       .              ,              .  31,300 

Vetch  hay,                      -                  -  12,000 

Garden  feeds,  fiax-feed,  S:c.              -  988,500 

Grcafe,                      -                         -  17.300 

Hops,            -                     -                 -  105,600 

Tallow-loaves,             -              -             -  145,600 

Cocoon  filk  refufe,                  -             -  41,500 

Threads  of  all  forts,                       -  241,800 

Hemp,                 -          .   -                  -  117,100 

Wool,  raw,  and  fpun,                  -  4,378,905 

Flax,             -             -*                    -  22,800. 

Rabbits' wool,          fik  *"                  "  10,400 

Silk,              -          M'      -                -  628,000 

Starch,                      .             ,               «  32,200 

Candles,                       -                    -  131,900 

Horfes,             »             _              -  47,100 

Wax,                      -             -                  -  307,800 

Cordage,              .                  -                  ,  268,000 

Tanned  leather,                 -          '-  1,280,300 

Raw  leather,                -                    -  r  1 6,000 

Diftilled  waters  and  oils,                      -  162,500 

Pigeon's  dung,                      -               -  37,000 

Spirit  of  wine,              ...  144,700 

EfTences,              ...  io,coo 

Staves,                       -                        -  22,800 

Gloves,                -                   -             -  428,900 

Linfeed-oil,            1  -                      -  174,800 

Corks,              -                       -              -  139,000 

Cole-feed  oil  cakes              -              -  449,500 

Slice,  roebuck,  and  calve-fkins  tanned,  2,705,200 

Feathers  for  beds,                 -                 -  51,100 

Soap,                 ...  i,7j2,8co 

Almonds,                     -             -  850,500 

VOL.   IV.  T 


Butter, 
Sailed  meat, 
Preferved  fruits. 
Corn    of    ail    forts, 
named. 


except    hereafter 


Wheat, 

Legumes,  -  - 

Olive  oil,         -  .  - 

Honey, 

Eggs, 

Salt, 

Poultry,  .  -  . 

Cyder, 

Brandy  of  wine  (414,044  muids,) 

Liqueurs, 

Wines  in  general  (159,222  muids,) 

Bourdeaux  (201,246  muids,) 

Vin  de  liqueurs. 

Vinegar,  -  .  _ 

Oxen,  hogs,  flieep,  &g. 
Mules,  horfes,  affes. 
Juice  of  len-ons, 

liquorice. 

Liquorice,         -  - 

Saftron,  ... 

Roots  of  Allifary, 

Salt  of  tartar, 

Shumac,  - 

Terebinth, 

Turnfole,  -  -         • 

Vfrdigrife,  ... 

Cloth,  .  -  -  - 

Woollen  fluffs. 

Cotton,  linen,  cambric,  &c. 

Of  this  cambric,  5,230,000  liv. 


liv. 
88,600 
487,700 
1,518,600 

•?,t65,6oo 
6,559,900 

949, zco 

f,732,+03 

644,600 

99,800 

2,322,500 

35.700 

17,500 

14,455,600 

*  34,000 

8,558,200 

17,718,100 

10,000 

130,900 

5,074,200 

1,453,700 

60yOOO 

35.500 

24,600 

214,900 

1,500 

1 4  ,900 

10,200 

12,200 

512,400 

14,342,400 

5,615,800 

19,692,000 


Total 
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Total   exports,  including  the   articles  not  here  minuted,     349,725,400  Hv. 
imports,  -  -  •  -  310,184,000 


Balance, 


39,^41,400        /.i,729,936fteri;ng. 


Explanation. — The  contraband  trade  of  export  and  import  has  been  calculated,  atid  the  true  balance 
found  to  be  about  25,000,000  liv.  ( 1,093,7  jol,)  the  provinces  of  Loraine,  Alfaee, 
the  three  biftioprics,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  not  included. 


Obfervatiom, 
The  preceding  accounts  of  the  trade  of  France,  for  thefe  two  years,  are  correft  in 
all  probability  in  the  articles  noted  ;  but  that  they  are  imperfeft  there  is  great  reafon  to 
believe.  In  1 787  there  is  an  import  of  raw  metals  to  the  amount  of  above  twenty  mil- 
lions :  but  in  the  account  of  1784  there  is  no  fuch  article  in  the  lift,  which  is  plainly  an 
cmiffion.  And  though  coals  are  among  the  exports  in  1784,  there  are  none  in  the  im- 
ports, which  is  another  omiflion.  In  the  manufadured  articles  alfo  are  various  omif- 
fions,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  though  the  treaty  of  commerce  explains  fome  arti- 
cles, as  that  of  cotton  manufaftures,  he. :  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  France  fliould  be  gathered  from  an  union  of  the  two,  rather  than  from  either 
of  them  feparate.  No  idea,  thus  to  be  gained  or  acquired  by  any  other  combinations, 
will  allow  for  one  moment  the  poflibility  of  a  balance  of  commerce  of  70,000,000  livres, 
(3,062, (;ool.)  in  favour  of  France,  which  Monf.  Necker  has  calculated  it  to  be,  in  his 
book,  Be  r Adminiftration  des  Finances^  and  vi^hich  calculation  the  Marquis  de  Caflaux, 
in  his  Mechanifm  des  Sodetes,  has  refuted  in  an  unanfwerable  manner.  It  will  be  cu- 
rious to  examine  what  is  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the  produce  of  land,  minerals 
excluded. 


In  1784  the  imports  of  the  produce  of 
,  land  amounted  to, 


Wool, 

Silk,         - 

Hemp  and  flax. 

Oil,  -         - 

Live  flock  and  its  produce, 

Corn, 

Sundries, 


lir. 

25,925,000 
29,582,700 

5,494,800 
25,615,700 
18,398,400 

5,651,500 
54,860,700 


»35'55858oo 


In  1787  the  fame  articles  are. 


liv. 

Wool, 

. 

20,884,000 

Silk, 

. 

28,266,000 

Hemp  and  flax, 

_ 

1 1,096,000 

Oil, 

. 

16,645,000 

Live  flock. 

- 

29,079,000 

Corn, 

. 

1 1,476,600 

Tobacco, 

- 

14,142,000 

Sundries, 

- 

24,206,000 

*5S>794)Ooo 


She  may  be  faid,  therefore,  to  import  in  a  common  year  abotit  145,000,000  livres 
(6,343,7501.)  of  agricultural  products:  and  thefe  imports  are  a  flriking  proof,  that  I 
was  not  wide  of  the  truth  when  I  condemned  fo  feverely  the  rural  oeconomy  of  France 
in  almofl  every  particular,  the  culture  of  vines  alone  excepted.  For  the  country,  of  all 
Europe,  the  beft  adapted  by  nature  to  the  produdion  of  wool,  to  import  fo  immenfely, 
fiiews  how  wretchedly  they  are  underflocked  with  flieep  ;  and  how  much  their  agricul- 
ture fuffers  for  want  of  the  fold  of  thefe  five  or  fix  millions,  in  which  they  are  deficient 
even  for  their  own  demand.  The  import  of  fuch  great  quantities  of  other  forts  of  live 
ftock  alfo  fpeaks  the  fame  language.     Their  hufbandry  is  weak  and  languifhing  in  every 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  larger  (locks  of  cattle,  and  the  national  demands  can- 
not be  fupplied.  In  this  trade  of  live  (lock  there  is,  however,  one  circumilance  which  does 
the  higheft  honour  to  the  good  fenfe  and  policy  of  the  old  French  government ;  for 
though  wool  was  fo  much  wanted  for  their  fabrics,  and  many  meafuies  were  taken  for 
increafing  (heep  and  improving  the  breed,  yet  was  there  no  prohibition  on  the  export 
either  of  live  fheep  or  wool,  nor  any  duty  farther  than  for  afcertaining  the  amount  It 
appears  that  they  exported  above  ico,ooo  (heep  annually  ;  and  this  policy  they  em- 
braced, not  for  want  of  experience  of  any  other  (for  the  export  was  prohibited  for  many 
years,)  but  finding  it  a  dilcouragement  to  the  breed,  they  laid  the  trade  open,  and  the 
fame  plan  has  been  continued  ever  fince  ;  by  this  fyftem  they  are  fure  that  the  price  is  as 
high  in  France  as  amongft  her  neighbours,  and  conlequently  that  there  is  all  the  encou- 
ragement to  breed  which  fuch  equality  of  price  can  give.  The  export  of  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  1784,  amounts  to  24,795,80c  livres,  or  not  equal  to  the  import  of  raw  wool.  On 
the  general  account,  therefore, France  does  not  fupply  herfelf ;  and  the  treaty  ol  commerce 
having  introduced  many  Englilh  woollen  (lulls,  (he  is  at  prefent  further  ren)oved  from 
that  fupply.  Confidering  the  climate,  foil,  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  this  (late 
of  her  woollen  trade  certainly  indicates  a  nioft  grofs  neglect  For  want  of  having  im- 
proved the  breed  of  her  (lieep,  her  wools  are  very  bad,  and  (he  is  obliged  to  import,  at  a 
heavy  expence,  other  wools,  fome  of  which  are  by  no  means  good;  and  thus  her  manu- 
fadures  are  under  a  heavy  difadvantage,  on  account  of  the  low  ftate  of  agriculture.  The 
fteps  (he  has  taken  to  improve  her  wools,  by  giving  penfions  to  academicians,  and  order- 
ing experiments  of  enquiry  upon  obvious  points,  are  not  the  means  of  improvement. 
An  Englilh  cultivator,  at  the  head  of  a  (heep  farm  of  three  or  four  thoufand  acres,  as  I 
obferved  above,  would,  in  a  few  years,  do  more  for  their  wools  than  all  the  academicians 
and  phiiofophers  will  e(fe£l  in  ten  centuries. 

Ba"vonne. — Trade  here  is  various,  the  chief  articles  are  the  Spanifli  commerce,  the 
Newfoundland  (ilhery,  and  the  coafling  trade  to  Bred,  Nantes,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  &c. 
they  have  an  export  of  wine  and  flour,  and  they  manufadlure  a  good  deal  of  table  linen. 
They  build  merchant  (hips,  and  the  king  has  two  frigates  on  the  (locks  here  under 
Hated  roofs.  Of  a  merchantman,  the  workman(hip  alone  amounts  to  about  1 5  livres  a 
ton.  They  reckon  two  thoufand  failors  and  (ilhermen,  including  the  bafque  men,  about 
fixty  (hips  of  different  fizes,  belong  to  the  place,  ei;4ht  of  which  are  in  the  American 
trade,  feventeen  in  the  Newfoundland  fifliery,  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  ave- 
rage, but  fome  much  larger;  the  reft  in  the  Spanifli,  Mediterranean,  and  coafling  trades. 
Seamen  here  are  paid  in  the  Newfoundland  (irtiery  36  liv.  a  month  wages,  and  one 
quintal  in  five  of  all  the  fi(h  caught.  To  Dunkirk  27  liv.  to  Nantes  45  liv.  per  voyage ; 
to  the  coaO:  of  Guinea  50  liv.  per  month  ;  to  Bofton  and  Philadelphia  50  liv.  to  St.  Se- 
baftian  24  liv.  the  voyage  ;  to  Bilboa  36  liv.  to  St.  Andero  40  liv.  to  Colonia  and  Ferrol 
46  liv.  to  Lifbon  and  Cadiz  30  liv.  a-month,  and  for  three  months  certain. 

BouRDFAUx. — All  the  world  knows  that  an  immenfe  commerce  is  carried  on  at  this 
city  ;  every  part  of  it  exhibits  to  the  traveller's  eye  unequivocal  proofs  that  it  is  great  ; 
the  (hips  that  lye  in  the  river  are  always  too  numerous  to  count  eafiJy  ;  I  guefs  there  are 
at  prefent  between  three  and  four  hundred,  befides  fmali  craft  and  barges  ;  at  fome  fea- 
fons  they  amount  to  one  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred,  as  I  was  affured,  but  know  not  the 
truth  of  it ;  I  raiher  queftion  it,  as  it  does  not  feem  abfolutely  to  agree  with  another  ac- 
count, which  makes  the  number  of  (hips  that  enter  the  harbour  ten  on  an  average  every 
day  ;  or,  as  afferted  by  others,  three  thoufand  in  a  year.  It  may  be  fuflicient  to  fay,  at 
prefent,  that  here  are  every  fign  of  a  great  and  flourilhing  trade ;  crouds  of  men  all  em- 
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ployed,  bufy,  and  active  ;  and  the  river  much  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London,  am- 
mated  with  lb  much  commercial  motion,  will  leave  no  one  in  doubt. 

Ship-building  is  a  confiderable  article  of  their  trade ;  they  have  built  fixty  fhips  here 
in  one  year ;  a  fingle  builder  has  had  eight  of  his  own  on  the  flocks  at  a  time;  at  prefent 
they  reckon  the  number  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  the  greater  number  was 
towards  the  termination  of  the  war,  a  fpeculation  on  the  effetl  of  peace  ;  there  are  fixty 
builders  who  are  regiftered  after  undergoing  an  examination  by  an  officer  of  the  royal 
navy ;  they  reckon  from  two  to  three  thoufand  fhip-carpenters,  but  including  the  river 
Garonne  for  many  leagues  ;  alfo  fifteen  hundred  iailors,  including  thofe  carpenters ;  the 
expence  of  building  i-ifcs  to  5I.  a  ton,  for  the  hulk,  malks,  and  boats ;  the  rigging  and 
all  other  articles  about  4I.  more  ;  thirty-three  men,  oiTicers  and  boys  included,  are  elti- 
mated  the  crew  for  a  vclfel  of  400  tons,  eight  men  for  one  of  1 00  tons,  and  fo  on  in 
proportion  ;  they  are  paid  all  by  the  month  from  30  to  36  liv.  fome  few  40  liv.  carpen- 
ters 40  to  ^cf.  a  dav,  and  fome  3  liv.  1  here  are  private  ihip-owners,  whofe  whole  trade 
conlifls  in  the  poifeilion  of  their  veiTcls,  which  they  navigate  on  freight  for  the  mer- 
chants ;  they  have  a  calculation,  that  fhips  laft  one  with  another  twelve  years,  which 
would  make  the  number  pofl'efrcd  by  the  town  three  hundred,  built  by  thcmfelves  ; 
a  riumber  I  Ihould  apprehend  under  the  truth  ;  the  Bretons  and  Dutch  build  alfo  for 
them. 

Ships  of  a  larger  burthen  than  feven  hundred  tons  cannot  come  up  to  the  town  but  In 
fpring  tides. 

The  export  of  wine  alone  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  eighty  thoufand  tons,  befides  which 
brandy  mufl  be  an  immenfe  article. 

Havre  de  Grace. — There  is  not  only  an  immenfe  commerce  carried  on  here,  but 
It  is  on  a  rapid  increafe  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  Iburth  town  in  France  for 
trade.  The  harbour  is  a  foreff  of  mafts ;  they  fay,  a  ^c  gun  Ihip  can  enter,  I  fuppofe 
without  her  guns.  They  have  fome  very  large  merchantmen  in  the  Guinea  trade  of 
5  or  600  tons,  but  by  far  their  greateft  commerce  is  to  the  Weft-India  fugar  iflands^ 
they  were  once  confiderable  in  the  fifheries,  but  not  at  prefent.  Situation  mufl  of  nc- 
ceflity  give  them  a  great  coafting  trade,  for  as  fhips  of  burthen  cannot  go  up  to  Rouen, 
this  place  is  the  emporium  for  that  town,  for  Paris,  and  all  the  navigation  of  the  Seine, 
which  is  very  great. 

Sailors  are  paid  40  liv.  a  month. 

There  are  thirty  Guincamen  belonging  to  the  town, from  350  to  700  tons;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Wefl-Indiamen  ;  one  hundred  coafting  trade;  mofl  of  them  are 
built  at  Havre.  The  mere  building  a  fliip  of  300  tons  is  30,000  livres,  but  fitted  out 
60,000  livres. 

The  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  Havre  has  been  very  great  in  twenty-five  years,  the 
cxprefTion  ufed  was,  that  every  crown  has  become  a  louis,  and  nor  gained  by  rivalling 
other  places,  but  an  increafe  nationally,  and  yet  they  confider  themfelves  as  having  fuf- 
fercd  very  confiderably  by  the  regulations  of  the  Marcchal  deCatlries,  in  relation  to  the 
colonies;  his  permitting  foreigners  to  feive  them  with  fait  provifions,  lumber,  &c.  open- 
ed an  immenfe  door  to  fmuggling  manufadurcs  in,  and  fugar  out,  which  France  feels 
feverely. 

HoNFLEUR. — The  bafon  full  of  fhips,  and  as  large  as  thofe  at  Havre,  I  favv  fome  of  at 
leafl  600  tons. 

Cherbourg. — Sailors  36  liv.  to  40  liv.  a  month. 

St.  Brieux. — The  (liips  belonging  to  this  little  port  are  generally  of  200  tons,  em- 
ployed in  the  Newibuadland  fiflieries,  carrying  fixty  men  of  all  forts,  who  are  paid 
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not  by  (harts,  but  wages  by  the  voyage  :  feamen  two  hundred  livrcs,  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  livres,  and  Ibme  to  five  hundred  livrcs. 

Nanti;S. —  The  accounts  I  received  here  of  the  trade  of  this  place,  made  the  number 
of  fhips  in  the  fugar  trade  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  import  to  the  amount  of  about 
thii'ty  two  millions,  twenty  are  in  the  Have  trade  ;  thefe  are  by  far  the  greateft  articles 
of  their  commerce  ;  they  have  an  export  of  corn,^  which  is  confiderable  from  the  pro- 
vinces waflied  by  the  Loire,  and  are  not  without  minoteries,  but  vaftiy  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  Garonne.  Wines  and  brandy  are  great  articles,  and  manufactures  even  from 
Switzerland,  particularly  printed  linens  and  cottons,  in  imitation  of  Indian,  which  the 
Swifs  make  cheaper  than  the  French  fabrics  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  they  are  brought  quite  • 
acrofs  France  ;  they  export  fome  of  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  but  not  at  all  compared  with 
St.  Maloes,  which  has  been  much  longer  eltablilhed  in  that  bufinefs.  To  the  Anaerican 
States  they  have  no  trade,  or  next  to  none.  I  aflced  if  Bourdeaux  had  it  ?  No.  Mar- 
feilles  ?  No.     Havre  ?  No.     Wliere  then  is  it  ?  Tout  en  Aiv^leterre. 

The  accounts  they  give  here  of  the  trade  to  the  Sugar  Iflands  is,  that  Bourdeaux 
has  twice  as  much  of  it  as  Nantes,  and  Havre  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions,^  this 
will  make  it. 


Bourdeaux,  -  6o,occ,coo 

Nantes,  -  30,000,000 

Havre,  -  -  2  c,:  00,000 


llv. 

And  the  proportion  of  Ihips,^ 

Bourdeaux,                  -  -             2^40 

Nantes,              -  -                   120 

Havre,                      -  -            100 


1 15,000,000 
Marfeil'es,  -         -  50,000,000 


165,000,000 


Marfeilles, 


460 

140 

600 


But  at  Havre  they  talk  of  120. 

The  whole  commerce  of  thefe  ifles  they  calculate  at  500  millions  liv.  by  which  I  fup- 
pofe  they  mean  exports,  imports,  navigation,  profit,  &c.  &c. 

The  trade  of  Nantes  is  not  at  prefent  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  American  war;  thirty 
fliips  have  been  building  here  at  once,  but  never  half  that  number  now ;  the  decline 
they  think  has  been  much  owing  to  the  Marifhal  dc  Caftrie-"-'  regulations,  admitting  the 
North  Americans  into  the  Sugar  Iflands,  by  which  means  the  navigation  of  much  fugar 
was  loll  to  France,  and  foreign  fabrics  introduced  by  the  fame  channel.  The  40  livres 
a  ton  given  by  government  to  all  fhips  that  carry  flaves  from  Africa  to  the  Sugar  Iflands, 
and  return  home  w:ith  fugars,  and  which  I  urged  as  a  great  favour  and  attention  in  go- 
vernment, they  contended  was  jult  the  contrary  'o  a  favour  ;  it  is  not  near  equal  to  what 
was  at  the  fame  time  taken  away  ;  that  of  favouring  all  cargoes  of  fugar  in  fliips  under 
that  defcription,  with  paying  only  half  the  duties,  24  inftead  of  5  per  cent,  and  which 
equalled  60  liv.  per  ton  inltcad  of  40. 

A  fhip  of  300  tons  in  the  fugar  trade  thirty  hands,  but  not  more  than  fixteen  or  eigh- 
teen good  ones,  becaufe  of  the  law  which  forces  a  certain  proportion  of  new  hands  every 
voyage. 

Weft-India  eftates  in  general  render  to  their  owners  at  Nantes  10  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  fo  inverted. 

They  aflcrt,  that  if  the  Eaft-India  trade  was  laid  open,  numbers  here  would  engage  in 
it.     There  is  a  fhip  of  1250  tons  now  at  Pambon,  idle  for  want  of  employ. 
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A  circumftance  in  flilp- building  deferves  attention.  It  was  remarked  in  conver'ation, 
that  many  Spanifli  fhips  iaft  incomparably  longer  than  any  other ;  that  this  is  owing  to 
maftic  being  laid  on  under  the  copper  bottom.  Monf.  Epivent,  a  confiderable  merchant 
here,  has  tried  it  and  with  the  greatefl  I'uccefs  j  copper  bottoms  all  with  copper  bolts  in- 
rtead  of  iron  ones. 

Building  a  fhipof  300  tons,  30  to  35,000  livresj  ten  now  building. 

L'Orif.nt. — Every  thing  1  faw  in  this  port  fpolce  the  declenfion  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce,  the  magazines  and  vvarehoufes  of  the  company  are  immenfe,  and  form  a  fpedacle 
of  which  I  had  feen  nothing  of  the  kind  equal,  but  the  trade  is  evidently  dead,  yet  they 
talk  of  the  company  poffefling  ten  fliips  from  600  to  900  tons,  and  they  even  fay,  that 
five  have  gone  this  year  to  India  and  China.  In  1774,5,6,  it  was  great,  amounting 
to  fixty  millions  a  year.  What  aftivity  there  is  at  this  port  at  prefent,  is  owing  to  its 
royal  dock  for  building  fome  men  of  war.  It  is  the  port  at  which  the  farmers  general 
import  their  American  tobacco,  the  contrail  of  which  was  for  25,000  hogflieads,  but 
dwindled  to  17,000. 

Marseilles.  —I  found  here  as  at  the  other  great  ports  of  France,  that  the  commerce 
with  North  America  is  nothing,  not  to  a  greater  amount  than  a  million  of  livres  a  year. 
The  great  trade  is  that  of  the  Levant. 

I  was  informed  here,  that  the  great  plantation  of  Monf.  Galifet,  in  St.  Domingo,  has 
1800  negroes  on  it,  and  that  each  negroe  in  general  in  the  ifland  produces  grol's  660 
liv.  feeding  himfelfbefides. 

Wages  of  feamen  33  to  40  liv.  a  month;  in  the  Mediterranean  33,  America  40  Iiv. 
A  fhip  of  200  tons  building  here  cofts  for  timber  only  25,000  Iiv.  of  300  tons  40,000 
liv.  of  400  tons  75,000  liv.,  the  wood  is  from  50  to  'jof.  per  cubical  foot  j  fitting  out  af- 
terwards for  fea,  cofls  nearly  the  fame. 

Wejl  India  Trade. 
The  following  is  the  (late  of  the  trade  in  1775,  as  given  by  Monfieur  I'Abbe  Raynal. 


Prodii6ls  exported  to  France  of  St.  Domingo,  Muriinique,  Giiadaloiipe,  and  Cayenne. 

Value. 

Re-txporteii 
from   France. 

ib. 
104,099,866 
52,058,246 
1,130,638 

794,275 

•53,>78 
102,01 1 

568 

ICO 

120,759 

4,180,280 

Value  of  re- 
export. 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Indigo, 

Cacao, 

iRocon, 

Cotton, 

Hides, 

Carret, 

Canefice, 

Wood, 

Sundries, 

Silver, 

Sterling 

liv. 

•  66,353,834 

61,991,699 

2,067,49?) 

1,562,027 

352,216 

3=407,157 
16,123 

8,912 

206,916 

9,441,900 

iiv. 

61,149,38' 

29,43  1,009 

^1^57h7h 
'5093,419 

220,369 

11,017,892 

180,078 

89,120 

5S^7S^ 
922,222 

1,352,148 

2,6oo,coo 

iiv. 
38,703,720 

235757,464 
9,610,423 

555^99^ 

955«38 

255, '^7 

5, '  «  '! 

1,000 
32,604 

40^,2,55 

i25,375>-iU 

73,425,535 

Ship. 
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Ships  that 

carried  on 

Trade  the  fame  Tear. 

Ships. 

Ships 

Dunkerque 

- 

J3 

La  Rochelle, 

«• 

24 

Le  Havre, 

. 

96 

BourJeaux, 

- 

220 

Honfleur, 

. 

4 

Ba3'onne, 

. 

9 

St.  Malo, 

m                  • 

'3 

Marfeille, 

- 

71 

Nantes, 

- 

I  12 

In  1786,  the  imports  from  thele  colonies  into  France  were, 

liv. 

St.  Domingo,  -  -  131,481,000 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupe, 

Cayenne, 

Tobago, 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  dire£lly. 


23,958,000 

14,360,000 

9 1 9,000 

4,113,000 


562 


*  174,831,000 

Of  thefe, — Sugar,  174,222,0001b. — Coffee,  66,231,0001b. — Cotton,  7,595,coolb. 

The  navigation  in  569  fhips,  of  162,3 1 1  ^oi^s,  of  which  Bourdeauxf  employs  246  fhips 
of  75, '185  tons. 

lb. 
In  1786  the  import  of  raw  fugar  was  greater  than  in  1784,  by       8,475,000 
Of  white  fugar,  by  -  -  -  -  17,155,000 

Of  cotton,  by  -  -  -  -  2,740,000 


111  1/04,  iidutc  iciu  lu  iiiiiLd  7Z  imps  ui  15,190  luiit.  lu  1 705,  uie  iiumuer  102  mips 
of  36,429  tons,  and  in  1786,  fhe  employed]i5i  fhips  of  65,521  tons,  the  cargoes  worth 
22,748,000  liv. of  which  navigation  Nantes  polTefled  42  fhips  j  the  cargoe  confifted  of 

liv.  liv. 


Arms, 

Pitch  and  tar. 
Cafes, 
Salt  meat,  &c. 


617,000 
82,000 
78,000 


677,000,'  Cutlery, 


Cowrle-fhells, 

Coral, 

Cordage  and  fails, 


1,250,000 
265,000 
357,000 
132,00c 


*  Total  in  1784  was  1:59,000,000  liv.  What  can  Monfieur  Begoueu,  of  Havre,  mean  by  raifing  tills  to 
2jo,coo,ooo? — 800  (hips? — 120C  fhips? — 25,000  feamen  ?  and  I  do  not  know  what  other  extravagances. 
Precis  fur  V  Importance  des  Colonies.  8vo.  1 790.  p.  3,  5,  &c.  Another  writer  dates,  goo  large  (hips,  5C0 
fmall  ones,  and  value  240  millions!  Opinion  de  Monfieur  Blin.  p.  7.  How  thefe  calculations  are  made,  I  do 
not  conceive. 

f  Bourdeaux  I  take  to  be  a  place  of  greater  and  richer  trade  than  any  provincial  town  in  the  Britifh  do 
minions.     Ourgreateft  are, 

~  ~  Tons.         Seamen. 

Whitehaven,     -53,000-4,000 
Sunderland,  53,000  -  3,300 

Whitby,         -     46,000  -  4,200 
Hull,         -  46,000  . 


Newcaftle^  which  in 
i;?87  pofFeired  of 
dipping, 

Liverpool, 


Tous. 


Seamen. 


105,000  -     5,350 
72,000  -  10,000 


Briftol, 
Yarmouth, 
Lynn, 
Dublin.       . 


Ton5.        Seamen. 
33,000  -  4,07c 
32,000  - 
1 6,000 
14,000 

Copper 
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Copper, 

Woollen  cloths. 

Brandies, 

Stuffs  of  all  forts, 

Flour 

Iron, 

Oil  of  olives. 

Legumes, 

Liqueurs, 
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431,000 

393,000 

1,289,000 


Handkerchiefs, 
Piaflres, 
Beads,  &c. 


566,000!  Rice, 


735.000 
514,000 
123,000 
257,000 
2,205,000 
8,865,000 
655,000 
1 14,000 


j86,oco  French  linens, 
446,000  Foreign  ditto, 

41,000  Bourdeaux  wines, 
41 5,000!  Other  wines, 
ioo,cooi 
The  returns  to  France  in  fix  fliips  of  1 1 80  tons,  brought  355,0001b.  of  gum  Senega, 
37,ooo!b.  of  elephant's  teeth,  both  worth  1,173,000  livres. 

But  the  Have  trade  on  French  bottoms  did  not  increafe  with  the  increafe  of  the  Afri- 
can trade  in  general. 

In  1784,  flaves  fold  In  the  ifles,  —  —  25,116 

1785,  ditto,        —  —  —  —  37,147 

1786,  ditto,        —  —  —  —  26,  00 

But  as  the  produce  increafed,  there  feems  reafon  to  think,  that  foreigners  partook  of 
this  trade. 

Thefe  in  French  bottoms,  the  total  numbers  muft  be  much  more  confiderable,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  table  of  St.  Domingo  only: 


Years. 

Mo  Negroes 
fold. 

Price.                ' 

1 
! 

Years. 

Coffee  fold. 

Price, 

llv. 

lb. 

lb. 

1783 

9,370 

15,650,000 

1783 

44,573'00° 

33^429,750 

1784 

2.-5025 

43,602,000 

1784 

52,885,000 

44,051,250 

178.5 

21,762 

43'634,ooo 

.785 

57,368,000 

57,368,000 

1786 

27,648 

54,420,000     1 

1786 

52,180,000 

57,398,000 

1787 

3^5839 

60,563,000 

1787 

70,003,000 

91,003,900 

1788 

29,506 

61,936,000 

1788 

68,151,000 

92,003,850* 

It  deferves  obfervation,  that  while  the  quantity  almofl:  trebled  in  five  years,  the  price 
role  continually. 


Price  per  lb.  in  1783,     —     15/I 

1784,  —     17/. 

1785,  —     20/ 


Price  per  lb.  in  1786,     —     22/". 

1787,  —     26/; 

1788,  —     27/ 

Exports  from  France  to  thefe  Ifles  in  1786. 
To  St.  Domingo       -     .     .     -     44,722,600  liv. 
Martinique,     ---.-.      12,109,000 
Guadaloupe,        -     .     .     .     .        6,274,000 
Cayenne  t,      --.----     578,000 

Tobago,     - --     658,000 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  diredly, 

64,341,000 


*  Mf moire  Envnye  U  l8  jTv/n  1 750,  au  Comllc  dcs  Rapports,  par  M.  dc  la  Liuernc,  Minillre  &  Sic. 
d'Etat,  4to.  p.  70. 

t  la  i7/7,  it  was  6oo,oco  livree. 

5  Confining 
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CoiifilTing  of 

Salted  beef. 
Stockings  and  caps, 

Hats,  Sec. 

Cordage  and  fails, 

Silk  lace. 

Woollen  cloths. 

Stuffs  of  all  forts, 

Brandy, 

Flour, 

Iron,      -         .         - 

Cheefe, 

Oil  of  olives. 

Linen, 

Handkerchiefs, 


livres. 

1,264,000 

722,000 

1,676,000 

2,667,000 

791,000 

602,000 

1,442,000 

467,000 

6,515,000 

1,410,000 

740,000 

1,314,000 

697,000 

1,696,000 


Confiding  of  livrca. 

Muflins,  French,  foreign,  and 

Indian,            -         .  .  789,000 

Mercery  and  clinqualerie  1 ,028,000 

Furniture,          .         _  -  374,000 

Sundries,            -         -  -  804,000 

Shoes,       -         .         -  .  1,248,000 

Soap,        ....  1,402,000 

Tallow  and  candles,     -  -  1,420,003 

French  linens,             -  -     13,360,000 

Foreign  linens,             -  -  985,000 

Bourdeaux  wines,       -  -  5,490,000 

Other  wines  and  liquors,  1,080,000 


64,342,000 

Of  which  Bourdeaux  exports  to  the  amount  of  33,761,000  livres.     Foreign  articles 
exported  purfuant  to  the  arret  of  Auguft  30th,  were  4,967,000  livres. 

Imports  from  the  ifles,  174,83 1,000  livres. — Exports  to  them,  64,341,000  livres. 

Balance  againfl  France,  210,490,000. 

The  exports  in  1786  to  the  Ifles  were  lefs  than  thofe  of  1755  by  1 1,761,000  livres. 

But  the  exports  to  Senegal  were  greater  by  12,514,000  livres. 

The  decreafe  was  in  manufactures. 

Linens  in  1784,  17,796,000  livres. — 1786,  13,363,000  livres. 

Auguft  30,  1784,  in  the  Minifl:i7  of  the  Marechal  de  Caftries,  foreigners  were  per- 
mitted, under  certain  regulations,  to  trade  to  the  French  fugar  iflands,  after  a  fpirited 
controverfy  in  print  for  and  againfl  the  meafure.  The  trade  of  1786,  in  confequence 
of  this  arret,  was  as  follows : 


Imports  in  the  Ifles. 

From  the  United  States, 
Englifli, 
Spaniards,         - 
Dutch, 
Portuguefe, 
Danes, 
Swedes, 


livres. 

i35°65>®oo 

4,550,000 
2,201,000 

8oi,oco 

152,000 

68,000 

41,000 


Exports  from  Ditto. 

To  the  Americans, 
Englifli, 
Spaniards, 
Dutch, 
Swedes  and  Danes, 


livres. 
7,263,00« 
1,259,000 
3,189,003 
2,030,000 

391,000 

14,152,000 


20,878,000 


Navigation  of  this  Trade. 


Imports. 

•^ 

E: 

Kporis. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Ships. 

Tons. 

American  veffels,     1,392 

— 

io5>o95 

American, 

- 

1,127 

—      85,403 

French,              -         313 

— 

9,122 

French, 

• 

534 

—     '3»94i 

Englifh,              -         1 89 

10,192 

Englifli, 

- 

^S2> 

—    10,778 

Spanifh,             -         245 

— 

6,471 

Spanifli, 

. 

249 

—     5^856 

Dutch,  Portuguefe, 

Dutch,  5cc, 

. 

32 

—     1,821 

Swedes,  and  Danes,  34 

— 

2,229 

2.C95 

—  117,799 

2,102 

— — 

i33''09 

VOi.    IV. 

Y    Y 
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As  the  cultivation  and  exports  from  the  illesin  1786,  were  greater  than  in  1784,  the 
demand  for  French  manufadures  oaght  to  have  been  greater  alio  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
cafe} 

Export  of  French  linens  to  the  ifles  in    1784,  17,796,000  liv. 

1786,  13,362,000 

Aulns  of  French  linen  ^7^4f  7,700,000 

^7^' 5^  5,2oo,oco 

1786,  6,ioo,oco 

It  would  have  been  found  fo,  if  the  arret  of  Augult  30  had  not  opened  the  colonies  to 
foreit^ners,   who  introduced  nianufaftures  as  well  as  lumber  and  provifions.     It  is  a 
great"  qaeflion,  whether  this  was  right  policy  ;    the  argument  evidently  turns  on  one 
crreat  hinge  ;    the  peculiar  benefit  to  the  mothei  country,  from  polTefling  colonies,  is 
their  lupply  ;   to  fell  them  whatever  they  demand,  and  to  fecure  the  navigation  de- 
pendent.    It  is  not,  to  be  fure,  of  fugar  and  coffee  that  nations  plant  colonies;  they  are 
fure  of  tliofe,  and  of  any  other  commodities  if  they  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  a 
Ruffian  or  a  Pole,  is  as  certain  of  commanding  fugar  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englifli- 
man  •   and  the  governments  of  thofe  countries  may  raife  as  great  a  revenue  on  the  im- 
port, as  the  governments  that  poffefs  the  iflands.     The  peculiar  benefit,  therefore,  of 
colonies,  is  the  monopoly  of  their  fupply.    It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  permitting  the  colonifts  to 
buy  what  they  want  at  the  cheapefi  and  the  bell  hand,  will  enable  them  to  raife  fo  much 
more  lugar,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country ;  fince,  let  theni 
-grow  as  rich  as  poflible,  and  increafe  their  culture  to  any  degree  whatever,  ftill  the  ad- 
■vanlage  of  the  mother  country  arifes  from  fupply  ;  and  if  fhe  lofcs  that  to  gain  more 
fugar,  fhe  lofes  all  for  which  the  poffefTion  is  deiirable.     It  would  be  right  for  every 
country  to  open  her  colonies  to  all  the  world  on  principles  of  liberality  and  freedom  ; 
and  dill  it  would  be  better  to  go  one  ftep  farther,  and  have  no  colonies  at  all.     The 
fugar  iflands  of  all  nations,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  including  the  gre.it  ifland  of  Cuba,  are 
conliderable  enough  to  form  an  independent  free  nation  ;  and  it  wants  not  many  argu- 
ments to  fhew,  that  the  exigence  of  fuch  an  one  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
'Englifh,  French,  and  Spaniards,  than  tlie  poffeffion  of  thofe  iflands  as  colonies.     To  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  arret  of  Auguil  3c,  there  is  reafon  to  btlieve,  that  the  policy 
"which  induced  the  MarJchal  de  Caiiries  to  alter  the  exifling  laws  relating  to  foreigneis 
"was  oueftionable,  and  attended  with  evils,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  that 
took  place  in  confequence. 

'Ihe  refult  of  the  French  fugar  trade  refembles  nearly  that  which  England  carries  on 
with  ner  fugar  colonies,  namely,  an  immenfe  balance  agaiult  her.  We  have  writers 
who  tell  us,  that  this  trade  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  method  the  reverfe  of  every  other, 
the  merit  of  it  depending  not  on  the  exports,  but  on  the  imports:  I  have  met  with  the 
fame  idea  in  France  ;  and  as  it  is  an  objtft  ot  very  great  confequence  in  the  national  oeco- 
nomv,  it  may  be  worth  remarking, —  1,  That  the  advantages  refulting  from  commerce, 
are  the  enco'uragem.ent  of  the  national  induftry,  whether  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures ;  and  it  is  unqueiUonably  the  exports  which  give  this  encouragement,  and  iiot  the 
imports  of  a  trade,  unlefs  they  are  the  raw  materials  of  future  labour.  2.  The 
real  wealth  of  all  trade  confiils  in  the  confumption  of  the  commodities  that  are  the  ob- 
jcft  of  fuch  trade  ;  and  if  a  nation  be  rich  enough  to  confume  great  quantities  of  fugar 
and  coffee,  flie  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of  giving  aftivity  to  a  certain  quantum  of  her 
bwn  indullry,  in  confequence  of  the  commerce  which  fuch  confumption  occafions, 
■whsjther  the  fu^ar  be  the  product  of  her  own  colonies,  or  thofe  of  any  other  power. 

3»  Tl-e 
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U,  The  faxes  levied  on  Weft-Indian  commodities  are  no  motive  whatever  forefteemlng 
the  pofiefTion  of  fuch  colonies  beneficia!,   fince  it  is  the  confumption  that  pays  the  tax, 
and  not  the  pofTeffion  of  the  land  that  produces  the  commodity.     4,  The  monopoly  of 
navigation  Is  valuable  no  farther  than  as  it  implies  the  manufafturc  of  fliip-buikiiajTand 
fitting  out ;   the  polTefiion  of  many  failors,  as  inftruments  of  future  wars,   ought  to  be 
efteemed  in  the  fame  light  as  great  Ruffian  or  Pruffian  armies;  that  is  to  fay,  as  the 
means  of  ambition  ;  and  as  the  inftruments  of  v/ide-extended  miiery  *.     5,  I'he  pofTef- 
fion of  fugar  iflands  is  the  inveftment  of  immenfe  capitals  in  the  agriculture  of  America, 
inflcad  of  the  agriculture  of  France  :  the  people  of  that  kingdom  ftarve  periodically  for 
want  of  bread,  becaufe  the  capitals  which  fhould  raife  wheat  in  France  are  employed  on 
fugar  in  St.  Domingo.      Whatever  advantage  the  advocates  for  colonies  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  fee  in  fuch  pofTefTions,  they  are  bound  to  (liew,  that  the  Inveftment  of  equal 
capitals  in  the  agriculture  of  France  would  not  be  produtlive  of  equal  and  even  of  in- 
finitely fuperior   benefits.      6,  It  is  fliewn,  in  another   phce,  that  the  agriculture  of 
France  is,  in  the  capital  employed,  450,000,0001.  inferior  to  that  of  England;  can  any 
madnefs,  therefore,  be  greater  than  the  inveftment  of  capitals  In  American  agriculture 
for  the  fake  of  a  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  above  100,000,000  iivres  againit  the  m.o- 
ther  country,  while  nuthing  but  poverty  is  found  In  the  fields  that  ought  to  feed  French- 
men ?     7,  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  re-exportation  of  Weft-Indian  commodities  is  immenfe, 
and  greater  even  than  the  balance,  I  reply.  In  the  firft  place,  that  Monf.  Necker  gives 
us  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  re-exportation  is  greatly  exaggerated  ;    but  granting  it 
to  rife  to  any  amount,  France  bought  thofe  commodities  before  Ihe  fold  them,  and 
bought  them  with  hard  cafti  to  the  fum  of  the  balance  againft  her ;  firft  lofing  by  her 
tranfaftions  w  th  America  the  fums  ftie  afterwards  gains  by  exporting  to  the  north. 
The  benefit  of  fuch  a  trade  is  nothing  more  than  the  profit  on  the  exchange  and  tranf- 
port.     But  in  the  employment  of  capital,  the  lofs  is  great.     In  all  common  trades,  fuch 
as  thofe  (he  carries  on  with  the  Levant,  or  with  Spain,  (he  has  the  common  profit  of 
the  commerce,  without  invefting  any  capitals  in  producing  the  commodities  ftie  buys; 
but  in  the  Weft-Indian  commerce  ftie  invefts  double  capitals,  to  produce  the  goods  fhe 
fells,  and  equally  to  produce  the  goods  ftie  buys.     F,  If  it  fhould  be  faid  that  St.  Do- 
mingo is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  foreign  country,  with  which  France  trades,  nor  a 
colony,  but  as  a  part  of  itfelf ;  and  that  the  balance  between  them  is  like  the  balance 
between  them  and  the  provinces,  then  I  reply,  that  it  is  fo  Illfituateda  provinc,  that 
to  encourage  a  deviation  of  capitals  from  all  other  provinces  to  be  Inveftcd  in   tiiis,  is 
little  (liort  ot  madnefs ;  firft^  from  diftance  and  cultivation  by  flaves,  it  is  infecure.     If 
it  efcapes  the  attacks  of  European  foes,  the  natural  progrefs  of  events  will  throw  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States.     Secondly,  It  demands  a  great  navy  to  defend  it;  and 
confequently  taxes  on  all  the  other  provinces,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  fterling 
per  annum.     Ot  what  expence  to  Languedoc,  is  the  pofleffion  of  Bretagne  ?     Its  pro- 
portion of  the  common  defence.     Is  this  fo  with  St.  Domingo  t     Frmce  pays  a  marine 
of  two  millions,  but  St.  Domingo  does  not  pay  one  {hilling  to  defend  France,  or  even 
to  defend  itfelf     In  common  fenfe,  the  pofTelljon  of  fuch  a  province  ought  to  be  deemed 
a  principle  of  poverty  and  weaknefs,  rather  than  of  riches  and  of  ftrength.     9,  I  have 

•  Prejudices  of  the  deeped  root  are  to  be  eradicated  in  Fnglind  before  men  will  be  broiitjbt  to  admit  tbii 
obvious  trnth  Tbofe  prejudices  took  their  rife  from  a  daftatdly  fear  of  being  conquered  by  France,  which 
government  has  taken  every  art  to  propagate  ever  fincc  the  revolution,  the  better  to  promote  its  own  plans 
ot  cipenre,  pro'ufion,  and  public  debts.  Portugal,  Sardinia,  the  little  Italian  and  German  Slates,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  &c.  have  been  able,  deficient  as  they^re  in  government  and  in  people,  to  defend  themfeUes ; 
tut  the  i5iitifli  ifles,  with  fifteen  millions  of  people,  are  to  be  conquered  I  ! 

Y  V  2  converfed 
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converfed  on  this  fubjeft  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles  ;  and  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  a  man  able  to  give  me  one  oiher  folid  reafon  for  fuch  a  fyftem  than  the 
fa£t  that  agriculture  in  the  Welt  Indies  is  profitable,  and  not  fo  in  France.  The  fame 
argument  is  uftd,  and  with  equal  truth,  in  England.  I  admit  the  faft  ;  and  it  recurs 
at  once  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  laying  fuch  taxes,  reftriftions,  prohibitions,  and 
monopolies  on  land  at  home,  that  men  inclined  to  purfue  agriculture  as  a  trade  muft 
go  with  their  capitals  into  another  hemifphere,  in  order  to  reap  an  adequate  profit. 
But  change  this  wretched  and  abominable  policy  ;  remove  every  tax,  even  to  the  fliadow. 
of  one  on  land;  throw  all  on  confumption  ;  proclaim  a  free  corn  trade;  give 
every  man  a  power  of  inclofure. — In  other  words  give  in  the  Bourbonnois  what  you 
have  given  in  Domingo,  and  then  fee  if  French  corn  and  wool  will  not  return  greater 
profits  than  American  fugar  and  coffee.  The  poffeflion  of  fugar  iflands,  fo  rich  and 
profperous  as  thofe  of  P'lance  and  England,  dazzles  the  underflandings  of  mankind, 
who  are  apt  to  look  only  on  one  fide,  where  they  fee  navigation,  re-export,  commer- 
cial profit,  and  a  great  circulation :  they  do  not  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fee,  in  the  mif- 
chievous  deviation  of  capitals  from  home,  agriculture  languifhing,  canals  (landing  flill, 
and  roads  impaffable.  They  do  not  balance  the  culture  of  Martinique  by  the  landes  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  the  tillage  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  deferts  of  Bretagne  ;  or  the  wealth  of 
Guadaloupe  by  the  mifery  of  Sologne.  If  you  purchafe  the  riches  that  flow  from  Ame- 
rica by  the  poverty  and  wretchednefs  of  whole  provinces,  are  you  blind  enough  to  think 
the  account  a  beneficial  one  ?  I  have  ufed  no  arguments  againft  the  French  fugar 
iflands  that  are  not  applicable  likewife  to  the  Englifh  :  1  hold  them  to  be  equal  obftacles 
to  the  profperity  of  both  kingdoms ;  and,  as  tar  as  experiment  of  the  lofs  of  North 
America  goes,  I  am  juftified  by  that  vafl  and  important  faft — that  a  country  may  lofe 
the  monopoly  of  a  diltant  empire,  and  rife  from  the  imaginary  lofs  more  rich,  more 
powerful,  and  more  profperous ! 

If  thefe  principles  be  jult,  and  that  they  are  fo  is  confirmed  by  an  immenfe  range  of 
facts,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  politician  who  declares,  that  the  lofs  of  Bengal,  or  the 
Dutch  withdrawing  their  money  from  our  funds,  would  ruin  England  *? 

Export  of  the  Products  of  French  Agriculture  to  the  Wefi-Indies,  m  1787. 

livres. 

Wine,  brandy,  &c.                   — —             6,332,000 

Edibles,                769,000 

Salted  meats, ■  971,000 

Flour,                   6,944,000 

Legumes,             — —             . .             300,000 

Candles,               •                      500,000 

Woods,  cordage,  &c.              — - —  —  2,869,000 

Raw  materials  of  manufafturcs,                   4,ooc,ooo 

Furniture,  cloaths,  &c.  the  raw  materials  of,  2,coo,ooo 

Raw  materials  of  the  exports  to  Africa,       2,000,000 

Exports  of  the  foil,      • 26,685,000 

livres. 

Manufaftured  goods  of  national  workmanftiip,  20,549,000 
Materials,  as  above,      4,000,000 


16,549,000 


•  Cenfid.fur  Iti  Richejes  et  Ic  Luxe.  8vo.  t^^^.  p.  491.     In  the  fame  fpirit  is  the  opinion,  that  England, 
k-ifore  the  laft  war,  had  attained  the  maximum  of  her  profpejity,  p.  483. 

Furniture, 
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Furnlturej  cloaths,  &c. 
Materials  as  above,      ■ 

Exports  to  Africa,       ■ 
Materials,  as  above,     — — 

Sundry  articles,  — — 


livres. 

10,136,000 
2,000,000 

17,000,000 

a, 000,000 


8,136,0(90 


15,000,000 
7,341,000 


73,711,000 
Of  which  49,947,000  livres  were  French  produds  and  manufadures. 

Fijheries. 

No  trade  is  fo  beneficial  as  that  of  filhing ;  none  in  which  a  given  capital  makes  fuch 
large  returns  ;  nor  any  fo  favourable  to  thole  ideal  advantages,  which  are  fuppofed  ta 
flow  from  a  great  navigation.  The  French  were  always  very  afliduous  in  pulhing  the 
progrefs  of  their  filheries.  Suppofing  them  right  in  the  principles  of  thofe  effjrts  they 
have  made  to  become  powerful  at  fea,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly  quertionable, . 
they  have  certainly  aded  wifely  in  endeavouring  to  extend  thefe  nurferies  of  maritime  - 
power.  - 

Ships.  Tone. 

Newfoundland  and  Ifland  fiflieries,        1784,     —     328     —     36?342 

i78S>     —    45°     —    48,031 

1786,     —    453     —     51,143 

Returns  of  cod,  mackarel,  and  herrmg  in    1784,  were    15,414,0001b. 

17S5,     —     18,154,000. 

1786,    —     19,100,000 

Quantity  of  Newfoundland  dried  cod,  1784,     —     230,516  quintaux. 

1785,  - 

1786,  — 
Cod  exported  to  Italy  and  Spain,         -          1784, 

1785, 

1786, 
This  great  increafe  attributed  to  the  arret  of  Sept.  1785,  which  granted  bounties  on  the 
export  of  cod  of  5  livres,  and  of  10  livres  per  quintal. 

Muft  of  the  national  fiflieries  are  flourifliing^  they  employed  in  1786, 


241,850 
272,398 

—  1, 835,0001b. 

—  2,410.000 
4,117,000 


Herrings,  &c. 
Newfoundland, 


Ships. 

928    — 
391    — 


Tons, 


Irifh  fromDunkerque, 
Whale, 


Ships. 
62 

4 


T"nn8. 

3>742 

970 


47^399 
Dieppe  does  moll:  in  the  fifhing  trade,  pofifefllng  556  fliips,  of  2 1,5^  i  tons. 

The  value  of  the  merchandize  embarked  in   1786,  on  board  the  filhing  veflels, 

3,734,000  livres,  and  the  returns  the  fame  year  were. 

Herrings  and  mackarel,  &c.  —         5,589,000117. 

Cod,  —         —         —         —       13,686,000 

Whales,     -«»—         —         —  53jO0o 

Sundries,'  — .        — .        •—  200,000 


19,528,000 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  commerce  which  France  carries  on  with  the  North  Americans,  is  all  the  reward 
(lie  reaps  from  having  expended  probably  fifty  millions  flerlJng  to  fecure  their  freedom. 
Vifions  of  the  depreffion  of  the  Britilh  power,  played  indeed  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
cabinet  of  Verfailles  ;  but  peace  was  fcarcely  returned  before  thofe  airy  hopes  entirely 
vaniflied  ;  every  hour  proved,  that  England,  by  the  emancipation  of  her  colonies,  was 
fo  far  from  iofing  any  thing,  that  (he  had  gained  immeniely  :  the  detail  of  this  trade 
will  prove,  that  France  was  as  much  deceived  in  one  expectation  as  in  the  other. 

livres. 

On  an  average  of  three  years  preceding  the  French  revolution,  the  im- 
ports from  America  were  —         —         —         —         —  9,600,000 
Ditto  into  the  French  fugar  iflands,     —         —         —         —         —       11,100,000 


Exports  of  France  to  North  America, 
Ditto  from  the  ifles,         —         — 


—         1,800,000 
'—         6,400,000 


20,700,-co 


8,200,000 


Balance,        —         —         —         —         —         —  1 2,5^0,000 

CesrSpublicains,  fays  Monf.  Arno\i\k\* ,  fe procurent  maintenant  fur  rwtis,  une  bala?:ce  en 
argent  de  "]  a  ^  millions,  avec  laquelle  ilsfoudoycnt  I'lndujirie  Angloife.  Voila  done  pour  la 
France  le  nee  plus  ultra  d^un  ccmmcrce,  dont  Fefpoir  au  pu  eontribner  a  faire  facrifier  quel- 
ques  centaines  de  millions  et  plufieurs  generations  d'homnies  / 

Trade  to  Riijfia. 
It  is  commonly  fuppofed  in  England,  that  the  trade  which  France  carries  on  with 
Ruflia  is  very  beneficial,  in  the  amount  of  the  balance ;  and  there  are  French  writers 
alfo  who  give  the  fame  reprefentation  ;  the  part  in  French  navigation  will  appear  in  the 
following  ftatement: 

i;.r:,. 

Imports  from  Rufiia  to  France  in  1788,  —         6,871,900 

From  France  to  Ruffia,  —         —        —         6,108,500 


Balance  againfl:  France,  —         —         —  763.400 

This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  concerns  French  bottoms  only  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  com- 
merce being  carried  on  in  Enghfh  and  Dutch  bottoms  f". 

*  De  Id  Balance  liu  Commerce,     791    torn.  i.  p.  234. 

•f  The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  will  appear  from  the  followitig  lift  of  (hips  which  paffed  the   Sound; 
178 ^  17 >5  \  I7«4  17H5 


Englifh,  317a  2^35 

Danilh,  1691  17K9 

Sweriifli,  a  1 70  216 

Pruffnns,  '429  '35^ 

Dutch.  lafiS  1571 

Imperial,  167  c6 

Portujjiicfe,  58  2-i 

^paiiifh,  19  15 

American,  13  20 

Venetian,  J  4 

RufTian  isH  114 
Corniere  Rechcnhes/ur  les  Finances,  torn    i.  p.  ji'^. 


Courlanders, 

16 

'5 

Dantzickcrs, 

190 

ir)i 

Bremer.ers, 

a.'ig 

176 

Hamburjilicrs, 

7> 

6( 

I^u'ieckers, 

«3 

79 

RiilhickcTS, 

■i,^ 

1 10 

OlJembuiglierSj 

« 

0 

Yreiich, 

25 

20 

^— 





10 

.897 

10,226 

4 
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Tlie  whole  commerce  of  France  with  the  Baltic  is  faid  to  employ  fix  or  {even  hun- 
dred fliips  of  two  hundreds  tons*. 

Trade  to  India. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  ftate  of  the  trade  to  India  was  as  follows  : 
Imports  from  India  on  a  medium  of  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  ^4,70'^,ooc) 
In  1788,  —  —  —  —        iZi3^o,ooo 

Merchandize. 

livres. 

Indian  manufactures,             —  —  —  26,600,003 

Spices,  tea  and  coffee  of  Moka,  —  —  6,000,000 

Silk,  cotton,  ivory,  woods,  —  —  1,150,000 

China,  &c.  Sic.      —             — ^  —  —  493,^00 

Drugs,                   —             —  —  —  36:^,000 


34,610,0.0 

Exports  from  France  at  fame  time,       —  —    •         17,400,000  f 

Exports  to  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon  on  an  average 

of  the  fame  three  years,     —  —  —  4,6oo,coo 

Imports,  —  —  —  —  2,700,000 

By  the  regulation  of  May  1787,  confirmed  by  the  National  Aflembly,  Port  Louis,  in 
the  Ifle  of  France  is  made  free  to  foreign  fhips,  by  which  means  it  is  expeQed  that  that 
port  will  become  an  entrepot  for  the  Indian  trade. 

Navigation. 
There  is  not  much  reafon  for  modern  readers  to  be  felicitous  concerning  the  com= 
merce  or  navigation  of  any  country  ;  we  may  refl  aflTured,  that  the  trading  fpirit 
which  has  feized  all  nations,  will  make  the  governments  anxious  to  promote,  as  much 
as  poffible,  whatever  interefts  their  commerce,  though  their  ai^riculture  is,  at  the  fame 
moment,  in  the  lowefl:  ftate  of  poverty  and  negleft.  All  the  Englilh  authorities  I  have 
met  with,  refpefling  the  navigation  of  France,  are  of  a  very  old  date;  perfons  who  are 
curious  in  thefe  fpeculations,  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  following  account : 
Ships  in  France  cleared  outwards  in  1788. 

For  the  Levant  and  coaft  of  Barbary, 

Whale  fifliery,  ■ 

Herring  fifliery,  

Mackarel  fifhery,  — 

Sardinia,  

Frefli  both  in  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean, 

Cod,  ■  — 

All  parts  of  Europe  and  the  American  States, 

Weft  Indies,  — 

Senegal  and  Guinea, 


Eaft-Tndies,  China,  Hies  of  France  and  Bourbon,  both  by 
company  and  otherways,  — — — 


*.Cormere-Recherchesfur  ks  Financa,  torn.  i.  p.  362,  ■\De  la  Balance  Ju  Commerce,  torn.  i.  p.  282. 

KB- 


ships. 

Tons. 

366 

—      45,285 

i4 

—         3,232 

330 

—          9,804 

-437 

4.754 

1,44  T 

—         4,289 

2,668 

—     ^-i,S9^ 

432 

4^.,4■^& 

2,o;,8 

—    128,736 

677 

—    190,753 

105 

—      3S,22/ 

86 

—       37,157 

8,588 

—    516,279 
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N.  B.  The  total  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  either  by  French  or  foreign 
fhips,  amounts  10,9,445  ihipsand  556,152  tons. 

Monf.  Arnould  in  his  treatife  Dc  la  Balance  dii  Commerce,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  French  navigition  for  the  year  1787,  which  d<»es  not  well  accord  with  this.  I 
infert  an  extract  from  it  here  that  the  reader  may  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
them. 

Table  of  the  Tonnage^  French  and  foreign,  employed  in  the  Commerce  of  France  in  1787. 

French.  Foreign, 

tons.  tons. 

Europe,  the  Levant,  coafl:  of  Barbary,  and  United  States,  161,582  532,687 

India  and  China,                          6,667        

Coaft  of  Guinea,  flave  trade,  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  45,124        

Sugar  Iflands,                        164,081         

Whale  fifhery,                      3)72o  ■ 

Cod  fifhery,                           53,800        

Herring  ditto,                        ^!,6o2        

Mackarel  ditto,                          -  5,166 

Anchovie  ditto,  — —                           3,062  ■ 

Sundry  filheries,                           — — —  12,320  ■■ 

Coafting  trade, 1,004,729  6,123 

1,459,998       538,810 


Total,  2,007,661 

The  immenfe  increafe  of  the  navigation  of  England,  appears  by  comparing  this  ac- 
.  count  with  that  firft  of  commercial  writers  Lord  Sheffield,  for  the  average  of  three 
years  preceding  1773. 

SWps.  Tons.  Men. 

Foreign  trade,                          2719  335>583  3°>77i 

Coafling  trade,                 —                 —                 3458  219,756  15,244 

Fifhing  vefTels,                  —                 —                  1441  25,339  6,774 

Totals,  7618  589,978  52,789 

This  is  cxclufive  of  Scotland  *. 

Monf.  Arnould,  however,  affures  us,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  France 
pofTefTed  1000  fhips  (I  do  not  love  fuch  round  numbers,  which  always  betray  inaccu- 
racy,) of  250  tons,  employed  in  long  voyages,  and  in  the  cod  and  whale  filheries  f. 
The  whole  maritime  commerce  of  exportation  employing  at  the  fame  time  580,000 
tons  of  all  nations  ;  of  which  152,000  tons  were  French. 

•  Obferv.  on  the  Commerce  of  tlic  American  States,  by  John  Lord  ShcfEeW,  6th  edit.  p.  160. 
+  Balance  du  Commerce,  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  8vo.  1791. 

5  Cal/0- 
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Cabotage  (coajling  Trade)  the  fame  Year. 


Ships. 

Tons 

French  fliips, 

— 

22,360      

gg-',666 

Foreign  ditto, 

— ■ 

—                  60      — 

2,742 

22,420     —        1,000,408 


N.  B.  There  is  no  diflinflion  between  fhip  and  voyage  ;  if  a  (hip  clears  out  five 
times  a-year,  fhe  is  regiftered  every  voyage.  The  article  Sardinia,  which  appears  fo 
large  in  (hips,  and  fo  fmall  in  tonnage,  muft,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  be  for  a  fiftiery  on  the 
coafts  of  that  iiland. 

From  the  tonnage  of  the  fliips,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  fiflieries,  it  appears,  that 
they  are  little  more  than  boats :  thofe  in  the  herring  fifhery,  are  about  30  tons  each — 
and  in  the  mackarel,  little  more  than  10  tons. 

The  navigation  of  England  for  a  year,  ending  the  30th  September,   1787,  was. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Englifli,           — 

8,711 

— 

954>729 

84,532 

Scotch,            — 

1,700 

— 

i33'034 

— 

13.443 

Eaft  Indiamen, 

54 

— 

43,629 

— 

5.400 

Ireland,            — 

• — 

60,000 

— . 

10,465      —    1,191,392      —     103,375 

Without  including  the  Weft-India  trade,  or  that  of  the  North  American  colonies,  or 
the  African  or  Afian,  the  Indiamen  excepted. 


Progrefs  of  the  French  Commerce  *. 

Imports, 
liv. 

1 7  J  6  to  1 720,  peace,  average  per  annum,    65,079,000 


1721  to  1732,  peace, 
J  733  to  1735,  war, 
1736  to  17.19,  peace, 
17^0  to  1748,  war, 
1749  to  1755,  peace, 
1756  to  1763,  war, 
1764  to  1776,  peace, 
1777  to  1783,  war, 
1784  to  1788,  peace. 


80,198,000 
76,600,000 
102,035,000 
112,8055000 
155.555.000 
133.778,000 
165,161,000 
207,536,000 
301,727,000 


It  -will  not  be  ufelefs  to  contraft  this  with  the  trade  of  England ; 


Exports, 
liv. 

106,216,000 

1 16,765,000 

124,465,000 
»43.44i300o 
192,334.000 
357.205,000 
210,899,000 
309,245,000 
259,782,000 

354.423»°°o 


*  Monf.  Arnould,  of  the  Bureau  dc  la  Balance  du  Commerce  at  Paris,  alTcrts,    I  know  not   on  what  au- 
thority, that  the  EngliHi  navigation  in  1789  amounted  to  2,000i000  tons. 

VOL.  IV.  z  z  Imports. 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

^7'^7^ 

6,346,768 

—      9,i47'7°o 

177^ 

12,821,995 

— 

17,161,146 

^7^5^ 

7,094,708 

—     11,352,480 

^7^Z^ 

13,122,235 

— 

15.450,778 

^7Z5^ 

8,160,184 

—     i3o44,'44 

^7^5, 

16,279,419 

16,770,228 

»73^'> 

7,438,960 

—     12,289,495 

^7^7^ 

17,804,000 

16,869,000 

J743> 

7.802,353 

—     14,623,653 

1788, 

18,027,000 

— 

57,471,000 

1753' 

8,625,029 

—     14,264,614 

1789, 

17,821.^000 

— 

19,340,000 

^7^h 

I  1,665,036 

—     i6,i6o,i8i 

1790, 

19,130,000 

— 

20,120,000 

As  the  balance,  or  ideas  of  a  balance,  are  a  good  deal  vifionary,  we  fhall  find,  by 
adding  the  two  columns  together,  that  the  trade  of  England  has  fufFered  no  decline, 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  than  ever ;  it  deferves  attention,  however,  that  the 
progrefs  of  it  has  not  been  nearly  fo  rapid  as  that  of  France,  whofe  commerce,  in  the 
lafl:  period,  is  3I  times  as  "great  as  it  was  in  the  firft ;  whereas  ours  has  in  the  fame  pe- 
riod not  much  more  than  doubled.  The  French  trade  has  almofl  doubled  fince  the 
peace  of  17^^35  but  ours  has  increafed  not  near  fo  much.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  improvements,  which  in  their  aggregate  mark  national  profperity,  have,  in  this 
period  of  twenty-nine  years,  been  abundantly  more  aftive  in  England  than  in  France, 
which  affords  a  pretty  ftrong  proof  that  thofe  improvements,  and  that  profperity,  de- 
pend on  fomething  elfe  than  foreign  commerce ;  and  as  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
drawn  direftly  from  fads,  and  not  at  all  from  theory  or  opinion,  it  ought  to  check 
that  blind  rage  for  commerce,  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  Europe,  perhaps, 
than  all  other  evils  taken  together.  We  find,  that  trade  has  made  an  immenfe  pro- 
grefs in  France  ;  and  it  is  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  agriculture  has  made  little  or  none ; 
on  the  contrary,  agriculture  has  experienced  a  great  increafe  in  England,  though  very 
feldom  favoured  by  government,  but  commerce  an  inferior  one  ;  unite  this  with  the 
vaft  fuperiority  of  the  latter  in  national  profperity,  and  furely  the  leffon  afforded  by 
fuch  fads  needs  no  comment. 

Of  the  Fremiums  for  the  Encouragement  ofCtmmerce  in  France. 

The  French  adminiftration  has  long  been  infeded  with  that  commercial  fpirit  which 
is  at  prefent  the  difgrace  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  A  totally  falfe  eftimate  that  has 
been  made  of  England,  has  been  the  origin  of  it,  and  the  effed  has  been  an  almofl 
univerfal  negled  of  agriculture. 

The  premiums  paid  in  France  for  encouraging  their  commerce  are  the  following, 
and  the  amount  for  a  year,  ending  the  ill  of  May  17S9,  is  added  : 

liv. 

Expence  of  tranfporting  dry  cod  to  the  American  ifles,  and  to  various 
foreign  countries,  at  the  rate  of  5,  10,  and  12  livres  per  quintal,  by  the 
arretof  1 8th  Sept.  1785,  and  nth  Feb.  1787,  —  —  547,000 

Bounty  payable  on  the  departure  of  fhips  for  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  and 
for  Mozambique,  at  the  rate  of  40  liv.  per  ton,  by  the  arrets  of  26th  Od. 
1784,  &c.  1,950,000 

Bounty  on  the  negroes  tranfported  into  the  Colonies  at  the  rate  of  60  to 
TOO  liv.  a-head,  by  the  arret  of  26th  Od.  1781,  and  of  160  liv.  and  200 
liv.  by  tloat  of  the  loth  Sept.  1 7C'6,  — —  ■  865,000 

Bounty 
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Bounfy  for  encouraging  the  navigation  in  the  North  Sea,  at  the  rate 
of  '],  4,  6,  and  lo  liv.  per  ton,  by  the  arret  of  25th  Sept.  —  4,000 

Bounty  on  the  export  of  refined  fugar  4  liv.  the  quintal,  by  the  arret 
of  26th  May  17S6,    _  —  —  —  108,000 

Encouragements  given  to  feventeen  manufaftures,   39,0007 

Toothers,  _  _  _  61,0005  '         "      ^°°'°°° 

Bounty  of  4  liv.  per  looolb.  of  cafl  iron,  granted  to  the  foundries  of 
Mont  Cenis  in  Bourgogne,  —  —  — .  18,000 

Bounty  granted  to  the  people  of  Nantuket  eftabliflied  at  Dunkerque 
for  the  whale  fifhery,  at  50  liv.  per  ton  of  oil,  —  —  170,000 

To  the  coal  mines  of  the  kingdom,  —  —  — 


'3,862,000 


I  hope  it  docs  not  at  this  time  of  day  want  much  explanation,  or  many  obfervations 
on  this  contemptible  catalogue  of  the  commercial  merit  of  the  old  government  of 
France.  The  fifheries  and  fugar  iflands,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  French  writers,  are 
the  moft  valuable  and  the  mod  important  articles  of  the  French  commerce. — How  can 
this  be,  if  they  want  thefe  paltry  bounties  to  afTift  them  ?  St.  Domingo  is  faid  in  France 
to  be  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  colony  there  is  in  the  world  ;  I  believe  the  fa£l ;  but 
if  we  were  to  confider  only  a  premium  on  fupplying  it  with  Haves,  we  {hould  be  apt  to 
imagine  it  a  poor  fickly  fettlement,  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  If  cultivation  is  vi- 
gorous there,  it  demands  flaves  without  any  bounty ;  if  it  is  not  vigorous,  no  bounty 
will  make  it  fo  ;  but  the  object,  real  or  pretended,  of  bounties,  is  to  induce  people  to 
inveft  capitals  in  certain  employments,  which  they  would  not  fo  inveft  without  fuch 
bounties.  This  is  to  profefs  giving  bounties  to  the  inveftment  of  capitals  in  American 
agriculture,  rather  than  in  that  of  France ;  the  tendency  is  clear ;  but  in  this  age  it 
furely  becomes  a  queflion,  whether  the  landes  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou  would  not  be 
as  deferving  of  fuch  a  bounty  as  the  forefts  of  Hifpaniola  ? 

To  remark  on  all  thefe  premiums  is  unneceffary  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  all, 
except  that  for  coal,  is  abfurd,  and  that  that  is  fo  given  as  to  be  ufelefs. 

Of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Trance. 

This  celebrated  meafure  was  fo  thoroughly  debated  in  England,  that  I  fhall  not  go 
again  over  ground  trodden  almoft  bare  \  but,  with  attention  chiefly  to  brevity,  give 
fome  French  authorities  upon  it,  which  are  but  little  knovi'n  in  England. 

There  are  in  moft  of  the  great  commercial  towns  in  Finance,  focieties  of  merchants 
and  manufadurers,  known  under  the  title  of  Chambre  du  Commerce ;  thefe  gentlemen 
affociate  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  information  to  the  miniflry  on  any  commercial  queftion 
upon  which  their  opinion  is  demanded,  and  for  other  purpofes  that  concern  the  trading 
interefts  of  their  refpettive  towns.  The  Chambre  du  Commerce  de  Normandie,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  this  treaty,  printed  and  difperfed  (it  was  not  fold)  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Ob- 
fervations  fur  le  Trait e  de  Cojnmerce  entre  la  Trance  <s'  I'Angleterre. 

In  this  work  they  inform  their  readers,  that  in  order  to  draw  a  fair  comparifon  be° 
tween  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  manufadtures,  they 

*   Comptt  General,   1789    p.  186.  , 

z  z  2  had 
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had  deputed  two  merchants  of  Rouen,  fufficiently  underftanding  in  the  fabrics  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  fp  jke  EngUfh,  to  take  a  journey  to  the  manufaduring  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  acquire  authentic  intelligence,  and  upon  their  return  they  were  de- 
fired  to  make  a  fimilar  tour  through  the  nianufaftures  of  Normandy,  that  they  might 
poiTefs  themlelves  of  the  knowledge  requifite  for  a  fair  comparifon ;  and  from  their 
reports,  as  well  as  from  other  materials,  the  Chanibre  du  Commerce  fpeak  in  their  ob- 
obfervations : 

"  But  while  we  are  embarking  in  this  undertaking,  the  alarm  of  our  commerce  in- 
creafes  every  dav,  and  becomes  a  real  evil  by  a  mod  aftive  fale  of  every  article  of  Eng- 
llfli  manufadure,  which  can  enter  into  competition  with  our  fabrics.  There  is  not  an 
article  of  habitual  confumption  with  which  England  has  not  filled  all  the  magazines  of 
France,  and  particularly  thofe  of  this  province,  and  in  the  greateft  number  of  thefe 
articles  the  En^lifh  have  a  vidtorious  preponderance.  It  is  affliding  to  fee  the  manu- 
facturers who  fufier  by  this  rivalfhip,  already  diminiftiing  fucceffively  the  number  of 
their  workmen,  and  important  fabrics  yielding  in  another  manner  to  the  fame  fcourge, 
bv  Englifh  goods  being  fubftituted  in  the  fale  for  French  ones ;  receiving  a  preparation 
agreeable  to  the  confumption,  named,  marked,  and  fold  as  French,  to  the  infinite  pre- 
judice of  the  national  indultry. 

"  The  Chamber  is  apprehenfive  of  the  immediate  effeft  of  the  introduftion  of  Eng- 
lifh  cottons,  whereof  the  perfection  of  the  preparation,  the  merit  of  the  fpinning,  united 
•with  their  cheapnefs,  has  already  procured  an  immenfe  fale.  A  coup  d'ceil  upon  the 
folio  5  of  the  table  of  patterns  of  Manchefter,  and  the  Fauxbourg  3t.  Sever,  at  Rouen, 
will  demondrate  the  difadvantages  of  the  latter. 

"  Our  potteries  cannot  efcape  a  notable  prejudice;  the  low  price  of  coals  in  England 
enables  the  Englifli  to  underfell  us  in  thefe  articles  25  per  cent.j  confiderable  cargoes 
have  already  arrived  at  Rouen. 

"  The  j,6,oco  dozen  pairs  of  {lockings  and  caps  of  cotton,  made  in  the  generality, 
are  the  produce  of  i2co  looms.  Within  three  months  it  is  calculated,  that  at  Rouen 
alone,  more  than  one  hundred  have  ftoppt  J.  The  merchants  have  made  provifion  of 
Englifli  goods,  for  more  than  30,000  dozen  pairs  of  llockings  and  caps  have  already 
been  imported. 

"  Manchefter  is  the  Rouen  of  England,  the  immenfe  fabrication  of  cotton  ftuffs,  the 
induflry  of  the  manufafturers,  their  aClivity,  the  refource  of  their  mechanical  inventions, 
enable  them  to  underfell  us  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Every  circumdance  of  the  fabric 
proves  the  riches  of  the  mafter  manufacturers,  and  the  folicitude  of  government  for 
fupporting  and  favouring  their  induftry. 

"  In  general  their  ftuffs  and  their  linens  are  finer,  of  a  more  equal  fpinning,  and 
more  beautiful  than  ours;  neverthelefs  they  are  at  a  lower  price,  which  proves  the  im- 
portance of  their  machines  for  carding  and  fpinning  the  cotton  in  a  perfeft  and  expe- 
ditious manner.  By  the  aid  of  thefe  united  means,  they  flatter  themfelves  at  Manchef- 
ter with  equalling  the  muflins  of  India,  yet  the  higheft  price  of  thofe  hitherto  wrought 
does  not  exceed  8s.  a  yard,  but  the  fabric  is  fo  conilderable,  that  they  are  not  afraid 
to  value  it  at  500,000  liv,  a  week  ;  however  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  this,  one 
muft  be  amazed  {effraye)  at  the  immenfe  fale  which  the  Englifli  have  procured  for  this 
article,  and  the  mure  fo,  as  we  have  been  alTured,  that  the  magazines  of  the  com- 
pany contained,  within  a  few  months,  to  the  value  of  80,000,000  livrcs,  in  India 
muflins. 

"  We  do  not  know  that  the  Englifli  have  in  their  fabrics  of  linen  any  other  inven- 
tions for  fimplifying  the  labour  than  the  flying  fhuttle  and  the  flax-mill,  becaufe  the 

3  fibres 
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fibres  of  flax  are  not  adapted  to  the  application  of  tnacliincs  for  fpinninp  and  carding  ; 
we  are,  however,  affured  that  they  have  found  means,  by  watcr-niiils,  to  weave  many 
pieces  of  linen  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  loom. 

''  The  price  of  coals  in  the  preparation  of  cotton  is  of  fome  importance.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Mancheller  pay  for  coal  only  9s.  a  ton,  of  zocclb.  (French;  but  at  Rouen 
it  is  47  to  JO  liv.  the  ton. 

"  The  Englifli  are  forced  to  render  juflice  to  the  cloths  of  Louviers,  as  well  as  to 
thofc  of  Abbeville  and  Sedan.  They  cannot  dificmblo  that  they  think  them  more  foft 
than  their  own,  and  that  the  colours  are  more  lively  and  more  feducing,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  fell  them  in  England.  The  EngliOi,  whether  through  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
or  by  the  real  agreement  of  their  kind  ot  fabric  to  the  nature  of  their  climate,  pretcr 
their  cloths  extremely  fulled,  and  of  colours  very  yt'«2^;v,  becaufe  the  fmoak  of  their 
coal  fires,  combined  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  depofiting  a  greafy  duil, 
might  eafily  affeft  our  colours  fo  lively,  but  of  little  folidity  ;  however  it  may  be, 
the  competition  at  prefent  of  the  Engliih  in  France  cannot  be  very  hurtful  to  the 
manu  aftures  of  Louviers,  Sedan,  and  Abbeville ;  but  as  the  Englifli  import  as  well 
as  we  the  wools  of  Spain,  they  may  certainly  attain  the  beauty  of  the  cloths  of 
Louviers. 

"  The  fabrics  of  ElbcEuf,  hovi'ever  profperous,  have  not  the  fame  refources  as  the 
Englifli  ones  of  the  fame  kind,  excellent  national  wools  proper  for  their  fabric  at  a  low 
price.  We  calculate  that  the  ordinary  cloths  of  five-fourths  breadth,  and  15  or  16 
livres  price  per  auln,  can  fcarcely  withftand  the  competition  of  the  cloths  of  Leeds,  called 
Briftols,  which  coft  only  i  i  liv.  the  auln. 

"  The  cloths,  ratines,  efpagnolettes,  flannels,  and  blankets  of  Darnetal,  have  moft 
of  them  a  fuperiority  over  many  fimilar  tnglifn  fabrics  ;  but  the  low  price  of  thefe  laft 
will  render  their  competition  fatal.  We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  advantages  which 
the  Englifli  poflefs  over  all  the  woollens  of  France,  which  are  wrought  like  thofe  of 
Darnetal,  with  the  wools  of  France.  The  high  price  of  our  wool,  and  its  inferiority 
in  quality  *  to  that  of  England  is  fuch,  that  this  inequality  alone  ought  to  have  induced 
the  rejeflion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  on  the  terms  upon  which  it  has  paffed.  The 
nianufadfurers  of  Darnetal,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Rhcims,  may  find 
it  their  intereft  to  import  Englifli  fabrics  before  they  have  received  the  laff  hand,  which 
they  can  give  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  thus  appropriate  to  thcmfclves  a  profit  in 
the  cheapnefs  and  beauty  of  the  Enghfh  wools,  by  underfelling  the  fimilar  fabrics  en- 
tirely French. 

"  The  Englifli  ratines  cannot  fupport  the  parallel  with  thofe  of  Andely,  where  alfo 
good  kerfeymeres  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  Englifli,  but  quite  unable  to  Rand  againd 
them.  Before  the  treaty  the  EngHfti  kerfeymeres  came  contraband  to  France,  and 
were  therefore  dear,  but  now  all  the  magazines  of  the  kingdom  regorge  with  them,  for 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  cheaper,  they  are  in  quality  more  perfett,  of  a  more 
equal  grain,  and  lefs  fubjed  to  greafe. 

"  The  manufafture  of  cloths  at  Vire  has  fallen  from  26,000  pieces  per  annum  to 
Sooo.  During  the  war  they  had  an  export  to  North  America,  but  on  the  peace, 
the  cloths  of  Leeds  prefented  themfelves  with  a  victorious  fuperiority,  and  will  hold  it 
till  we  have  perfected  the  breed  of  our  fheep,  and  obtained  fleeces  of  a  greater  length  and 
weight. 

*  The  manufafturers  of  Prance  pofTtTs  no  fuch  iniquitous  monopoly  sgainft  the  farmer,  a?  rr.akfs  the 
^irgrace  and  mitchief  of  Engllfh  agticulture. 

"  In 
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"  In  regard  to  the  fluffs  of  wool,  called  ferges,  molletons,  flannels,  londrins,  fatins, 
burats,  camelots,  baracans,  calmandcs,  etamines,  kerfeyraeres,  fagathis,  &c.  which 
were  funiiihed  both  to  France  and  foreigners  by  Darnetal,  Aumale,  Beauvais,  Amiens, 
LlUe,  Rheims,  and  le  Mans,  they  muft  fink  under  the  competition  of  the  fimilar  manu- 
faftures  of  England.  During  the  late  war  the  Spaniards  gave  confiderable  employment 
in  thefe  articles  to  the  manufaftures  of  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Aumale.  On  the  firfl:  re- 
port of  a  peace,  they  not  only  fufpended  their  commiffions,  but  even  gave  counter  or- 
ders for  what  were  already  befpoke,  the  Englifli  having  offered  the  fame  ftuffs  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  we  could  afford  them. 

"  We  may  obferve  in  fine,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Englifh  have 
contrived  to  leave  exceffive  duties  upon  all  the  articles,  the  trade  of  which  would  have 
offered  advantages  for  France,  and  to  prohibit  the  moft  interefting,  to  admit  thofe 
whereof  the  reciprocity  would  be  wholly  to  their  own  advantage  ;  and  to  favour  in  a 
manner  almoit  exclufively,  in  their  importations,  fuch  as  are  made  in  Englifli  bottoms  ; 
circumfl:ances  which,  united  with  the  famous  aft  of  navigation,  explain,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  difproportion  which  exifls  between  the  number  of  Englilh  and  French  veffels 
in  the   commerce  of  the  two   nations  fince   the  treaty,  which  is  at  leaft  twenty  to 

one. 

"  The  opinion  we  develope  upon  this  treaty  is  general,  and  founded  on  a  fimple 
refleclion,  that  France  furniflies  twenty-four  millions  of  confumers  againfl:  eight  mil- 
lions which  England  offers  in  return  *. 

"  The  fituation  of  France  cannot  have  been  confidered  in  the  prefent  circumfl;an- 
ces  •  at  the  fame  time  that  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants,  firff,  that  natural  and 
neceffary  aliment  of  national  induftry  becomes  a  tribute  to  England,  who  has  earned 
her  fabrics  to  the  highefl:  degree  of  perfedlion ;  the  French  maimfadurers  and  work- 
men, difcouraged  without  labour,  and  without  bread,  may  offer  an  eafy  conqueft  to 
Spain,  who,  more  enlightened  at  prefent  upon  the  real  means  of  increafing  her  prof- 
perity  and  her  glory,  developes  with  energy  the  defire  of  augmenting  her  population, 
of  extending  and  perfeding  her  agriculture,  a^id  of  acquiring  the  induftry  that  fliall 
fufiice  for  her  wants,  and  exclude  as  much  as  fliall  be  poffible  from  her  markets  ob- 
jefts  of  foreign  fabrication.  We  are  aflurcd  that  the  workmen  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces pafs  fucceffiVL'ly  into  the  different  manufadurcs  which  are  eflabliflied  ;  an  emi- 
gration, which  cannot  but  increafe  by  the  cffLcls  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England."  ' 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  fame  memoir  declare,  that  the  Englifli  had 
not  augmented  their  confumption  of  French  wines  in  confequence  of  the  treaty.  And 
they  dwell  repeatedly  on  the  fuperior  wealth  of  the  Englifli  manufadurers  to  that  of 
the  Frenc  h  ones,  the  influence  of  which,  in  the  competition  of  every  fabric,  they  feel 
decifively^ 

The  French  miniflry,  the  Archbifliop  of  Sens  at  their  head,  to  remove  the  im- 
prcflion  which  they  feared  would  follow  the  preceding  memorial  of  the  merchants 
and  manufadurers  of  Normandy,  employed  the  celebrated  (zconomijic  Monf.  du  Pont_, 
editor  of  \he  Ephemerides  du  Citoycn^  a  periodical  work,  printed  1767 — 1770,  and 
fince  clcded  for  Nemours  into  the  National  Aflcmbly,  to  anfwer  it,  which  he  did  in 
detail,  and  with  ability :  the  following  extracts  will  fliew  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  treaty. 

"  Relative  to  the  wine  trade,  your   information   has  not   been  cxad.     I  ani 

certain  that  it  has  been  confi'derably  augmented.     The  difference  between  the  duties 

*   It  is  not  a  trifling  error  in  the  Chamber  to  (late  eight  milh'ons  inft*ad  of  fifteen,  the  faifl. 
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in  England  upon  the  wines  of  Portugal  and  France  was  34/  of  our  money  the  bottle  ; 
it  is  at  prefent  but  j;/.  8  den.  in  fpite  of  the  proportional  diminution  made  upon  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  an  approximation  of  which  mufl  be  very  favourable  to  uf.  Au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  London  have  been  fent  to  the  department  of 
foreign  aflairs,  Aating  the  quantity  of  French  wines  imported  into  that  fingle  city,  and 
it  rifes  from  the  month  of  May  to  that  of  December  of  the  lalt  year  (17^7)  to  6000 
tons  of  four  bariqucs  each.  In  preceding  years,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  the  legal 
importation  has  amounted  only  to  400  tons,  and  the  contraband  iuiport  was  eftimated 
at  about  an  equality.  The  augmentation,  therefore,  for  the  city  of  London,  is  at 
lead  5000  tons,  or  20,000  bariques,  which,  at  1200  livres  amount  to  6,000,000 
livres.  The  accounts  of  the  balance  of  commerce  for  nine  years  preceding  the  iaii  war 
mark  1500  tons  as  the  mean  export  of  our  wines  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
In  17S4,  that  export  did  not  exced  2400  tons.  The  city  of  London  has  therefore  im- 
ported in  the  eight  laft  months  of  1787  four  times  more  than  the  three  kingdoms  for- 
merly imported  in  the  courfe  of  a  whole  year. 

"  The  fale  of  vinegars,  brandy,  oil,  foap,  dried  fruits,  prcferves,  cambric,  linens, 
and  miUinery,  has  much  augmented.     In  particular,  cambric  and  linens  have  doubled. 

"  But  this  is  no  reafon  why  the  miniftry  fliould  not,  on  one  hand,  exert  them- 
felves  with  all  adivity  to  oblige  the  Englifli  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  (which 
they  have  deranged  by  their  tariifs  and  regulations  of  their  cufloms)  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  favour  the  national  induflry,  particularly  that  of  the  provinces  of  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Cham.pagne,  for  whom,  fince  the  treaty,  the  competition  of  the 
Englifh  has  certainly  been  very  mifchievous  {tres  fdcheufe). 

"  There  are  five  branches  of  indultry  in  which  the  Englifh  have  over  us  at  prefent 
in  fome  refpeds  an  advantage  more  or  lefs  folid  ;  in  cotton- fluffs,  in  fmall  woollens, 
in  pottery,  in  lieel,  and  in  leather. 

"  In  regard  to  cotton,  Monf.  Barneville  is  in  pofTefTion  of  a  machine,  invented  by 
his  uncle,  which  fpins  thread  of  a  degree  of  finenefs  till  now  unknov/n  ;  even  to 
500,000  aulns  of  thread  from  a  pound  of  cotton.  The  finelt  muflins  of  Afia  are  made 
with  threads  of  140,000  aulns  to  the  pound.  The  government,  after  three  years 
confideration,  has  at  laft  determined  on  the  report  of  M.  Defmaref!:  to  purchafe  this 
machine,  and  to  diftribute  many  of  them  among  our  manufadlures. 

"  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  have  not  a  fuperiority  over  the  Englifh  in  cottons. 
We  have  the  raw  material,  and  even  fell  to  our  rivals  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
ufe.  We  have  provifions  and  labour  cheaper  than  they  nave  *.  It  is  only  machines 
which  we  want,  or  rather  we  do  not  want  them,  for  we  have  them  in  great  numbers  ; 
we  have  artifts  capable  of  perfefting  tnem  ;  we  have  already  the  foreign  models  ;  we 
can  give  prizes,  and  we  have  academies  to  judge  f. 

"  As  to  the  woollen  fabrics,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  of  competition  in  fine  cloth^;, 
ratines,  efpagnollettes,  molletons,  and  caps  made  of  Spaniih  wool  ;  or  in  which  it 
enters  for  the  greater  part.  Our  fabrication  of  this  fort  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
EngUfh  ;  our  fluffs  are  fofter  and  more  durable,  and  our  dyeing  more  beautilul.  We 
can  imitate  at  will,  all  the  fombre  colours  of  the  Englifh  fabric-,  but  they  cannot  copy 
any  of  our  lively  colours,  and  efpecially  our  fcarlet. 

*  Not  f o ;  a  m.in  is  fed  cheaper  in  France,  living  badly,  but  provifions  are  not  cheaper,  and  labour  is 
really  dearer,  though  nominally  cheaper. 

\  I  mnft  fraile  at  academies  being  named  among'  the  manufaifliiring  advantages  of  France:  I  wonder 
what  academies  have  done  ior  the  m.inufaftures  of  England. 
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"  In  the  middling  clafs  of  woollens,  which  comprizes  the  tricots  and  fmall  ft  iffs, 
we  have  a  marked  inferiority.  The  wools  of  which  thefe  are  made  are  with  us  lefs  ane, 
lefs  brilliant,  and  higher  priced.     But  this  evil  is  not  without  a  remedy. 

"  Of  the  next  nianufafture  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Englifti  potteries  have  been 
imported  at  all  times  into  Loraine,  without  paying  any  duties,  and  yet  that  province  is 
full  of  manufadures  of  pottery  which  profper." 

Relative  to  the  Iteel  manufadures,  Monf.  du  Pont  cites  the  following  cafe  :  "  Monf. 
DofFer,  after  having  been  a  long  time  at  Clignancourt  occupied  for  our  Englifli  maga- 
zines to  make  bijoux  of  fleel,  which  have  been  fold  for  Englifh,  has  been  taken  under 
the  protection  of  government,who  have  furniflied  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  onbu- 
finefs.  At  prefent  eftablifhed  in  the  inclofure  of  the  Ouinze  Vingts,  he  there  fat^ricates, 
with  at  leaft  as  great  perfedtion  as  in  England,  and  at  a  lower  price  by  30  per  cent.  * 
all  the  beautiful  works  in  fteel,  watch  chains,  fwords,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Monf.  du  Pont  then  infifls  at  length  on  the  great  import  of  Englifh  manufadures, 
which  took  place  clandeftinely,  not  only  from  England  diredlly,  but  by  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Liege,  which  it  was  found  impoffible  to  prevent,  and  con- 
tends, that  converting  fuch  import  to  a  legal  one,  to  the  profits  of  the  ftate,  was  an 
objeft  of  no  flight  importance. 

"  It  is  fome  years  fmce  the  manufafturers  of  Sedan,  and  after  its  example  thofe  of 
Louviers,  Abbeville,  and  of  Elboeuf,  have  raifed  the  prices  of  their  cloths  25  per  cent. 
and  not  without  fome  reafon,  imagining,  under  the  influence  of  a  fpirit  of  monopoly, 
to  benefit  the  undertakers  of  thofe  fabrics.  But  to  whatever  reafon  it  might  be  afTign- 
ed,  certain  it  is,  that  German  cloths,  which  never  came  into  the  kingdom  before, 
have,  fmce  this  rife  of  price,  found  a  confiderable  fale  in  France,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  national  manufadures ;  the  treaty  of  commei-c.3  having  been  made  at  the  time  of 
the  evil  being  felt,  the  whole  effed  has  been  laid,  without  much  reafon,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  that  treaty." 

M.  Du  Pont  in  like  manner  examines  the  flate  of  the  filk  manufadure,  which  he 
{hews  to  be  at  Lyons  in  the  loweft  flate  of  mifery  and  diflrefs,  owing  to  the  war  in  the 
north  of  Europe  abforbing  thofe  expences  which  in  peace  were  otherwife  employed  ;  to 
the  fuccefsful  exertions  in  Spain  for  increafing  the  fabrics  of  that  country  ;  and  to  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  filk  ;  yet  while  the  declenfion  of  that  manufafture  had  thus  no 
fhadow  of  connexion  with  the  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  happening  at  the  fame  time, 
the  evil,-  like  all  the  others,  has  been  attributed  to  its  influence. 

"  At  all  events,  the  treaty  of  commerce,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  only  guarantee 
of  peace  between  the  two  empires.  I  have  the  flrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  its  per- 
fpeftive  has  haflened  the  concufion  a  year  or  two,  and  we  have  thus  fpared  400,000,000 
livres  of  expence ;  the  impofts  which  would  have  been  necefTary  to  pay  the  intereff, 
the  lofs  of  blood,  and  the  frightful  chances  which  every  war  entrains  in  its  fuite.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  without  it,  we  fhould  for  fix  months  pafl  have  been  enga- 

•  The  txtravagance  of  this  ridiculous  afTertion,  carries  in  itfclf  its  own  reply:  if  this  cheapnefs  arifes 
from  government  premiums  or  aflitlance,  it  is  a  farce,  and  abfoluttly  beyond  any  fair  conclufion  :  if  it  is 
not  from  fuch  aiTiilance,  I  demand  how  it  happens  that  this  manufadlurcr  has  been  cllablilhed  by  govern- 
ment ?  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  cllabhfli  his  own  fabric,  able  to  under-woik,  and  at  Paris  too  !  the  Eng- 
lifh rttcl  fibriL-s  30  pfr  cent  '.!  if  fo,  then  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce  in  Normandy  arc  truly  weak  in  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  great  capitals  in  the  hands  of  mafter  manufaflnrers,  and  the  f.ift  on  the  contrary 
mud  be  admitted,  that  no  capital  at  all  will  alTeft  the  bufincfs  jult  as  well.  What  fati^f.idion  is  here  given 
to  prove  that  tlie  whole  of  this  bufinefs  was  not,  as  in  many  other  cafis,  a  piece  of  charlctainerie  in  govern- 
ment ?  To  plcaf::  and  delude  the  people  by  a  cheapnefs  gained  by  government  paying  the  p'pcr  ?  Has  the 
buUiicfs  taken  root  ?     Ua<  it  beconle  a  national  «bjed  ?  or  ia  it  a  Paris  toy  ? 
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ging  in  hoftilities,  the  term  of  which  would  have  been  impo/Tible  to  forefee.  Wh'-n 
France  and  England  remain  neuter  and  united,  no  war  can  be  durable  in  Europe;  for 
though  other  powers  have  cannons,  foldiers,  and  bayonets,  yet  none  of  1  hem  have  re- 
fources  to  fupport  a  war  of  any  length  ;  not  even  thofe  who  reckon  upon  a  treufurc, 
which  would  be  diilipated  in  two  campaigns  at  moft.  The  only  folid  treafure  is  a  good 
agriculture  and  an  induftrious  people.  The  repnfe  of  the  world,  and  above  all  our  own, 
holds  therefore  almofl:  folcly  by  this  treaty ;  which  citizens,  zealous  without  doubt,  but 
certainly  too  little  enlightened,  would  vvifli  to  fee  annihilated. 

The  argument  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  population  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
founded  on  France  containing  twenty- four  millions,  and  England  eight  millions,  is  not 
juft.  France  contains  nearly  twenty  eight  millions,  and  the  three  Britifh  kingdoms  ele- 
ven ;  but  the  whole  rcafonh)g  is  a  fophifm,  founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  riches  of  the 
two  nations.  It  is  not  on  population  that  we  are  to  calculate  the  means  of  buying  and 
felling,  of  paying  and  being  paid.  Unhappily  the  greateft  difference  found  between  the 
itwo  empires  is  not  in  their  manufaclures ;  that  of  their  agriculture  and  crops  is  much 
more  confiderable.  The  annual  crops  of  England  have  been  calculated  with  care  at 
2,235,000,000  liv.  (97,781,250!.)  adding  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  cannot 
amount  to  lefs  than  3,000,000,000  liv.  (131,250,000!.)  Thoi'e  of  France,  calculated 
with  great  fagacity,  after  certain  cafes  in  fome  points,  and  on  conjectures  combined  from 
all  forts  of  views  in  others,  have  been  valued  at  the  lowed  at  3,200,000,000  liv.  and  at 
the  higheft  at  4,000,000,000  liv.  ( 175,000,000!.)  We  have  therefore,  at  the  moft,  but 
a  fourth  more  crop  than  England ;  but  we  have  to  fubfift  a  population  two  and  an  half 
times  greater.  Before  we  trade  abroad  we  muft  live.  Retrench  from  three  milliards 
the  eafy  fubfiftence  of  eleven  millions  of  people ;  retrench  from  four  milliards  the  fub- 
fiilence,  a  little  more  difficult,  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  people,  and  you  will  foon  fee 
that  it  is  not  the  nation  of  twenty-eight  millions  that  furnilhes  the  befl  market  for 
foreign  commerce,  and  confequently  for  luxury,  which  can  only  be  paid  for  with  a  fu- 
perfluity. 

"J'he  experience  of  all  times  has  proved,  that  nations  fuccelTively  rival  each  other  in 
manufaftures.  Spain  debauches  and  carries  off  our  workmen  in  filk;  but  fhe  cannot 
take  from  us  our  cultivators,  the  nature  of  our  foil,  our  happy  expofition,  nor  the  privi- 
leged produfts  which  we  polTefs  exclufively.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  produfts  of  culti- 
vation that  muft  be  founded,  in  themofl  folid  manner,  the  profperity  and  commerce  of 
a  great  empire. 

And  even  as  to  fabrics,  you  fee  by  the  example  of  the  paft,  that  excluding  competition 
has  left  ours  in  an  inferiority  of  which  you  complain.  It  cannot  be  neceffary  to  prove  to 
you,  that  the  befl  method  of  raifing  the  induflry  of  a  nation  to  a  par  with  its  neighbours., 
is  by  eftablifliing  fuch  a  communication  as  fhall  place  unceafmgly  models  and  objedis  of 
emulation  under  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  are  inferior. 

It  is  clear  that  by  referving  to  the  manufacturers  of  a  nation  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
fupplying  it,  we  deftroy  among  them  a  great  part  of  the  principle  of  that  aftivity  which 
ought  to  perfect  their  induftiy.  Believing  themfelves  fure  of  purchafers,  and  fure  alio 
of  fixing  their  own  price,  they  negleft,  with  all  proprietors  of  exclufive  privileges,  to  feek 
the  means  of  fabrication  the  moft  economical,  andthofe  which  would  render  their  labour 
the  moll  perfeft. 

Monf.  duPont  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  courfe  of  eschange  through  fifty-feven  pages, 
from  which  he  deduces  the  fa£l,  that  the  balance  upon  the  trade,  in  confequenceof  the 
treaty,  was  in  favour  of  France:  from  May  1787  to  March  1788,  he  gives  a  table  of 
exchanges,  divided  into  three  epochs  j   i.  From  the  ift  of  January  1785,  to  the  re-coin- 
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age  at  the  French  mint  in  OQober ;  2.  From  the  recoinage  to  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
from  ifl;  November  1785  to  laft  of  April  1787  ;  3.  From  the  treaty  to  the  time  of  his 
writing,/,  e.  i'rom  1  ft  May  1787  to  laft  of  March  1788. 


Firji  Epoch. 
Par  of  exchange  counted  on  filver  284 


TT-ti-ffTj  counted  on  gold  30. 


January, 

- 

29xTT 

May, 

. 

28  \ 

February, 

- 

28      - 

June, 

. 

28^1 

March, 

- 

28     14 

July, 

. 

28i| 

April, 

- 

28     li 

Auguft, 

2814 

September, 

29^3. 

Oaober, 

29^ 

From  January  to  September  1784,  exchange  was  at  30  and  31,  and  fell  to  29,  at 
which  rate  it  was  about  3  per  cent,  againft  France  j  but  it  fell  in  June  to  28y4,  which 
was  a  lofs  of  4  per  cent. ;  and  in  Auguft  the  lofs  was  at  the  height,  or  4^  per  cent, 
which  funk  in  Oftober  to  2-p'x  per  cent. 

Second  Epoch. 

Par  of  exchange  by  the  alteration  in  the  French  money  counted  on  gold  28||4-4.^|-|, 
and  on  filver  2844t4-5t* 


Nov. 

- 

29A 

May, 

29tI 

Nov.      -      29-rVT 

Dec. 

- 

29  rV 

June, 

29  tV 

Dec.        -      29^V 

Jan. 

- 

29U 

July, 

29xV 

1 7  87  Jan.         -       29,15- 

Feb. 

• 

29A 

Aug. 

29tI 

Feb.      -         29  4. 

March, 

- 

29^^ 

Sept. 

29A 

March,      -     294I- 

April, 

- 

29tt 

oa. 

- 

27A 

April,        -     291^ 

Upon  this  epoch,  Monf.  du  Pont  has  a  long  obfervation  concerning  a  fuppofed  tranf- 
port  of  old  louis  d'or  from  England  to  the  French  mint,  which  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce,  in  their  reply,  juftly  rejeas. 


3°A 

Sept. 

• 

29H 

1788  Jan. 

. 

2941 

29X1 

oa. 

- 

29^ 

Feb. 

- 

29  4- 

29  4- 

Nov. 

. 

2941 

March 

. 

29^4 

2I'' 

Dec. 

• 

20  ,V 

Third  Epoch. 

Par  as  before. 

J787  May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

During  thefe  eleven  months,  the  niean  rate  has  been  294|44»  or  about  2f .  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  France. 

By  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  General  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce,  the  imports  of 
Englifli  goods  in  France  for  the  eight  laft  months  of  1787,  amounted  to  35,294,000 
liv.,  and  the  export  cf  French  goods  to  England  during  the  fame  time  to  26,276,000 
liv.,  a  difference  which  Monf.  du  Pont  attempts  to  convert  into  the  favour  of  France, 
upon  grounds  not  at  all  fatisfaaory. 

The 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  reply,  aflert,  refpedling  the  navigation  employed, 
that  from  May  to  December  1787,  there  entered  the  ports  of  France  1030  Englifb 
fhips  of  68,686  tons,  whereas,  in  the  fame  trade,  there  were  only  170  French  fhips  ol 
5570  tons. 

In  the  fame  reply,  the  Chamber  rejeft  the  reafonings  of  M.  du  Pont  upon  thecourfe 
of  exchange,  and  infifl:  that  it  was  afFeded  by  collateral  changes,  and  by  tranfaflions  not 
commercial. 

1  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  the  treaty,  both  according  to  the  Englifh 
cuftom-houfe,  and  alfo  by  the  regifters  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce  at  Paris  ; 
which,  I  fhould  however  remark,  is  beyond  all  comparifon  more  accurate  in  its  eflima- 
tions  ;  and  whenever  it  is  a  queflion  between  the  authority  of  the  two  in  oppofition  to 
each  other,  I  fliould  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  preferring  the  Fi-ench  authority  ;  indeed  it 
is  certain,  that  in  many  articles  the  valuation  attached  to  fome  denominations  is  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  though  the  real  value  is  known  to  have  quintupled. 


EngUjli  Account. 
Export  of  Britijh  Manufactures  to  France. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

C- 

/.  d. 

1769, 

83,213 

18 

4 

1784, 

93.7^3 

7    » 

1770, 

93^231 

7 

5 

1785, 

244,807 

»9  5 

I77I. 

85.951 

2 

6 

1786, 

343,707 

1 1  10 

1772. 

79,534 

»3 

7 

1787, 

7'3,446 

14  It 

»773. 

95.370 

13 

I 

1788, 

884,100 

7  I 

1774, 

85,685 

>3 

2 

1789, 

^z'^^^n 

17  0 

The  rife  in  the  years  1785  and  1786,  may  be  attributed  to  the  rage  for  every  thing  Eng- 
lifh, which,  I  believe,  was  then  pretty  much  at  its  height ;  the  moment  the  honour  of 
the  nation  was  fecured  by  wiping  off  the  difgraces  of  the  war  of  1756,  by  the  fuccefs  of 
the  American  one,  the  predileftion  for  every  thing  Englifh  fpread  rapidly.  In  order  to 
fliew  the  proportion  which  our  export  of  manufaftures  to  France  bears  to  our  exports  to 
all  the  world,  I  fhall  infert  the  total  account  by  the  fame  authority. 

£■ 
1786,  .     11,830,194 

J787,  .     12,053,900 

1788,  -     12,724,719 

We  know  that  all  thefe  fums  are  incorreft  ;  but  we  may  fuppofe  the  incorreftnefs  as 
great  one  year  as  another,  and  that  therefore  the  comparifon  of  one  year  with  another 
may  be  tolerably  exaft.  The  following  French  accounts  have  been  taken  with  fingular 
attention  ;  and  as  duties  have  been  levied  on  every  article,  the  amount  may  be  more,  but 
cannot  be  lefs. 


X. 

d 

£■ 

/.  d. 

19 

y 

1789, 

13.779.740 

18  9 

3 

5 

1790, 

14,922,000 

0  0 

16 

9 
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French  Account. 

Imports  from  England  into  France,  in  1788. 

li'v. 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  of  which  coal  near  6,000,000  liv.  16,553,400 

Other  raw  materials,  not  the  dired  produfl:  of  the  earth,               —  2,246,500 

Manufadured  goods,                  —                  —                  —              —  19, 10 1, 900 

Manufadured  goods  from  foreign  induflry                   —                —  7,700,900 

UkImots  Cboifflns)                —              —             __              —              _.  271,000 

Eatables  ( comejlibks )  fuch  as  fait  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  Src.  9,992,000 

Drugs,                  —                 —                     —                          —  1,995,900 

Groceries,             —                 —             —             —                 —  1,026,900 

Cattle  and  horfes,             —             —             —             —                  —  ;    ^,Soa 

Tobacco,             —             —                 —                 —                 — ■  »)>>3,ioo 

Various  articles,             —                 —                      —      ~            —  ^^/,2oo 
Weft  India  cotton,  and  Weft  India  goods,  none. 

60,621,600 


Exports  from  France  to  England,  in  1788. 

liv. 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,                              —  534>ic- 

Other  raw  materials,  not  the  direct  produft  of  the  earth,  035,200 

Manufaftured  French  goods,                  —             —  4,-; 86,200 

Manufactured  goods  from  foreign  induflry,                 —  2,015,100 

Liquors,                  —                    -^                    —  13,491,200 

Eatables,                 _»                 —                  —  2,215,400 

Drugs,  _           —                ^                     —               —  7S9>'oo 
Groceries,  none, 

Cattle  and  horfes,              —                —                —  181,703 

Tobacco,                 —                     —                    —  7335900 

Various  articles,                 —               —                 *-  167,400 

Weft  India  cotton,                 __               _                 —  4,297,300 

Weft  India  goods,                 —>                —                 —  641,100 


30,458,700 


Explnnation. — AH  manufaftured  goods,  both  Englifti  and  foreign,  imported  by  the  Eng- 
lifti  merchants  have  been  under- rated  about  one-twelfth,  which  will  add  3,238,800 
liv.  The  French  exports  muft  alfo  be  increafed  for  fmuggling,  &c.  &c.  ;  fo  that 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think  the  real  account  between  the  two  nations  may  be  thus 
ftated : 

liv. 
Exports  from  England  to  France,  -  63,327,600 
France  to  England,             -  33,847,470 


Balance  againft  France,  —         —  29,480,130 

10  Total 
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liv. 

Total  Exports  of  England  to  France  in  1789,         -       58,000,000 


Ditto  of  Englifh  manufadures  in         1787,        —      33,000,000 

1788,  —       27,000,000 

1789,  —       23,-^00,000 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  cuftom-houfes  do  not  differ  efTentially  in  their  ac- 
counts. 

Before  I  offer  any  obfervations  on  thefe  accounts,  I  fliall  infert  a  few  notes  1  made  at 
fome  confiderable  towns  of  the  intelligence  I  received  perfonally. 

1787. — Abbeville. — In  difcourfe  upon  the  effeft  of  the  new  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England,  they  expreffed  great  apprehenfions  that  it  would  prove  extremely  detri- 
mental to  thel,  .nanufadures.  I  urged  their  cheap  labour  and  provifions,  and  the  encou- 
rage'" ent  their  government  was  always  ready  to  give  to  manufaflures  :  they  faid,  that 
for  tlieir  government  nothing  was  to  be  depended  upon  ;  if  their  councils  had  under- 
ftood  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  they  certainly  would  not  have  made  the  treaty 
upoii  fuch  te  msj  that  there  were  intelligent  perfons  in  their  town  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  fimilar  Engliih  fabrics  v/ere  fome  cheaper 
and  others  better,  which,  aided  by  fafliion  in  France,  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  j 
that  provifions  were  by  no  means  cheap  at  Abbeville,  and  the  workmen  in  feveral  branch- 
es of  their  fabrics  were  paid  nearly  as  much  as  in  England,  without  doing  the  work  equally 
well,  at  lead  this  was  the  opinion  of  fome  very  good  judges  ;  and  laftly,  that  all  Abbe- 
ville are  of  this  opinion. 

Amiens. — I  had  here  fome  converfation  to  the  fame  purport  as  at  Abbeville ;  the 
whole  town  I  was  affured  had  been  alarmed  from  the  firft  rumour  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  ;  they  are  well  convinced  that  they 
cannot  in  any  one  inftance,  as  they  affert,  (land  the  competition  of  Englifli  goods.  On 
my  aflyng  what  reafon  they  had  for  fuch  an  idea,  the  perfon  I  converfed  with  went  into 
a  warehoufe,  and  bringing  a  piece  of  ftuff  and  another  of  flannel,  they  were,  he  faid 
Engliih,  and  from  the  price  at  which  they  were  gotten  before  the  treaty,  he  drew  the 
conclufion ;  he  was  alfo,  he  faid,  well  informed  of  the  prices  in  England.  In  the  cot- 
ton fabric,  he  faid,  the  fuperiority  was  yet  greater ;  in  a  word,  that  Amiens  would  be 
ruined,  and  that  on  this  point  there  was  but  one  opinion. 

The  manufafturers  of  all  countries  are  full  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  which  ufually 
prove  extremely  groundlefs.  In  all  probability  the  effeft  would  be  as  expected,  if  a 
counter  ftreain  of  emulation  and  induftry  did  not  work  againft  it.  The  introduftion 
of  Englifh  fabrics  may  be  hurtful  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long  run  may  be  beneficial,  by; 
fpurring  up  the  French  manufacturers  to  greater  exertions  and  to  a  keener  induftry. 

BouRDEAUx. — The  intercourfe  between  this  port  and  England  has  been  increafeda 
great  deal  fince  the  treaty.  Warehoufes  of  Englifh  goods  are  opened.  The  article 
which  has  hitherto  fold  the  beft,  and  quickeft,  is  that  of  the  Staffordfliire  potteries ;  the 
quantities  of  thefe  which  have  been  fold  is  very  great :  but  the  hardware  fent  hither 
has  been  found  fo  dear,  that  it  could  not  be  fold  in  competition  with  French  and  Ger- 
man, except  in  a  very  few  articles.  Of  fadlery  there  are  feveral  ihops  opened  that  have 
fold  largely.  Beer  has  been  tried,  but  would  not  do ;  the  Dutch  is  flill  preferred 
for  the  Weft  Indies  as  cheaper  ;  that  of  England  has  been  fold  at  90  livres  the  barique, 
of  250  French  bottles,  and  fome  of  it  arrived  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  merchantable.    Wine 
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has  increafed  in  its  export  to  England,  but  not  fo  much  as  was  expefted ;  before  the 
treaty  it  was  eight  thoufand  tonneaux  a  year,  and  it  has  not  rifen  to  twelve  thoufand; 
however  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  againft  England  ^-th,  and  wine,  owing  to  the  prefent 
failure  of  the  crop,  has  increafed  in  price  50  per  cent.     Brandy  has  alfo  increafed. 

The  Englifli  take  only  the  two  firft  qualities  of  wines— or,  rather  they  are  fuppofed  to 
do  fo  ;  for  their  merchants  eftabliflied  here  mix  and  work  the  wine  fent  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  real  quality  of  it  is  unknown  :  this  is  the  account  given  us.  Thofe  two 
firft  forts  are  now  at  20I.  to  22I.  a  barique,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  bot- 
tles, and  two  hundred  and  feventy  Engliih  ones.  The  other  qualities  are  fold  from 
15I.  to  18I.  port  charges,  caflc  and  {hipping  included  ;  freight  to  London  is  50s.  a  ton, 
befides  15  per  cent,  primage,  average,  &c.  The  French  duty  is  28  livres  the  tonneau, 
which  has  been  lowered  to  5  livres  5/  from  laft  Odober  to  the  firfl  of  January  next,  a 
regulation  which  it  is  faid  will  not  take  place  longer. 

Beauvais.— The  opinion  univerfal  among  the  manufacturers  here  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  fabrics  are  fo  fuperior  in  cheapnefs,  froni  the  wife  policy  of  the  encouragements 
given  by  government,  that  thofe  of  Beauvais,  (hould  they  come  in  competition,  muft 
link ;  fo  much  of  the  fabrics  here  as  are  for  the  confumption  of  the  lower  people  might 
perhaps  ftand  by  it,  but  not  any  others  ;  and  they  think  that  the  mofl:  mifchievous  war 
would  not  have  been  fo  injurious  to  France,  as  this  moft  pernicious  treaty. 

Lille. — I  no  where  met  with  more  violence  of  fentiment,  relative  to  this  treaty,  than 
here ;  the  manufafturers  will  not  fpeak  of  it  with  any  patience  ;  they  wifh  for  nothing 
but  a  war  ;  they  may  be  faid  to  pray  for  one,  as  the  only  means  of  efcaping  that  ideal 
ruin,  which  they  are  all  fure  muft  flow  from  the  influx  of  Englifli  fabrics  to  rival  their  own. 
This  opinion  ftruck  me  as  a  mofl:  extraordinary  infatuation  ;  for  in  the  examination 
which  took  place  at  the  bars  of  our  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons,  this  is  precifely 
the  town  whofe  fabrics  were  reprefented  as  dangeroufly  rivalling  our  own,  particularly 
the  camblets  of  Norwich ;  and  here  we  find  exactly  the  counter  part  of  thofe  appre- 
henfions.  Norwich  confiders  Lille  as  the  mofl:  dreadful  rival,  and  Lille  regards  Nor- 
wich as  fo  formidable  to  her  induftry,  that  war  and  bloodfhed  would  be  preferable  to 
fuch  a  competition.  Such  fafts  ought  to  be  ufeful  to  a  politician  ;  he  will  regard  thefe 
jealoufies,  wherever  found,  either  as  impertinence  or  knavery,  and  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  hopes,  fears,  jealoufies,  or  alarms,  which  the  love  of  monopoly  always 
infpires,  which  are  ufually  falfe,  and  always  mifchievous  to  the  national  interefls,  equally 
of  every  country. 

Naot£s. — In  converfation  here  on  this  treaty  with  fome  very  refpectable  commercial 
gentlemen,  they  were  loud  againft  it ;  infifled  that  France  fent  no  fabrics  whatever  to 
England  in  confequence  of  it,  not  to  the  amount  of  a  fingle  fol ;  fome  goes,  and  the 
fame  went  before  the  treaty  ;  and  that  England  has  not  imported  more  wine  or  brandy 
than  ufual,  or  at  leafl  to  a  very  fmall  amount ;  we  know  at  prefent  that  this  was  not 
correft. 

Rouen. — The  quantity  of  merchandize  of  all  forts  that  has  been  imported  here 
from  England  fince  the  treaty,  is  very  confiderable,  efpecially  Sraffbrdfliire  hardware, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  feveral  Engliih  houfes  have  been  eftabliflied.  They  confider 
the  treaty  here  as  highly  detrimental  to  all  the  manufaftures  of  Normandie. 

I  am  better  fatisfied  with  the  real  faft  than  if  it  were,  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Normandie  imagined,  much  more  in  favour  of  England  ;  for  as  the  benefit  is  more 
likely  to  laft,  fo  the  treaty  is  more  likely  to  be  renewed  ;  and  confequently  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdom.s  to  be  more  durable.  The  balance  of  the  manufafturing  ac- 
count does  not  exceed  1 4  millions,  which  is  very  far  fliort  of  the  French  ideas,  aad  muft, 
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in  the  nature  of  things,  leflfen.     The  i8  millions  of  raw  materials  and  coals,  inflcad  of 
being  an  import  hurtfvil  to  the  interefts  of  French  indudry,  is  beneficial  to  it ;  and  they 
themfelves  wifely  confiderit  as  fuel),  and  lamented  the  old  duties  on  the  import  of  Eng- 
lifli  coal,  afl'erting,  that  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.     Here  are  10  millions  of  imports, 
and  a  balance  of  eight  in  direct  objeds  of  agriculture,  as  corn  and  meat.      If  a  people 
will  manage  their  agriculture  in  fuch  a  prepoderous  maimer,  as  not  to  be  able  to  feed 
themfelves,  they  fhould  eiteem  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  any  neighbour  that  will  do  it 
for  them.     Raw  materials,  including  drugs,  with  cattle,  corn,  and  horfes,  very  nearly  ac- 
count for  the  whole  balance,  great  as  it  is,  that  is  paid  on  the  total  to  England ;  and  as  fuch 
objefts  are  as  much  for  theadvantageof  France  to  import,  as  for  the  benefit  of  England  to 
export,  the  whole  trade  mufl,  both  in  extent  and  balance,  be  deemed  equally  reciprocal, 
and  of  courfe  equally  tending  to  advance  the  prolperity  of  each  kingdom.      There  is, 
however,  a  circumftance  in  which  matters  are  very  far  from  being  reciprocal,  and  that 
is,  in  payments.     The  French  are  paid  for  their  goods,  whatever  thefe  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  agreement ;   but  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the  complaints  againft 
the  mode  of  dealing  in  France,  not  only  in  refpe<^t  of  payment,  but  alfo  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, fince  their  goods,  fairly  executed,  according  to  patterns  agreed  on,  are  feldom 
received  without  difpute  or  deduction  :  and  while  they  chearfully  do  juftice  to  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  Americans,  Germans,  &c.  they  put  very  little  value  on  the  French  trade, 
fpeaking  in  general.     It  is  the  fame  with  Birmingham,  whofe  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers aflert  (Irenuoufly,  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  been  of  no  fervice  to  their 
town  ;  the  French  having  taken  as  largely  their  goods  by  contraband,  before  the  treaty, 
as  at  prefent,  through  a  different  channel ;  with  this  change,  that  the  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  Flemmings,  with  whom  they  dealt  before,  paid  better  than  the  French.      Thefe 
circumflances  are  great  dedudions  from  the  apparent  merit  of  the  treaty,  which  cannot 
be  fairly  efiimated,  unlefs  we  could  know  the  amount  of  our  exports  fent  out  clandef- 
tinely  before  it  was  concluded.     The  manufafturers  are  certainly  the  belt  judges ;  and 
they  unite,  with  one  voice,  throughout  the  kingdom,  either  to  condemn  it,  or  at  leafl 
to  affert  its  having  been  a  mere  transfer  from  one  channel  to  another,  and  not  an  in- 
creafe.     The  benefit  of  it,  however,  as  a  political  meafure,  which  tends  to  eflablifli  a 
friendfliip  and  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  cannot  be  called  in  queRion  with 
any  propriety  ;   for  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  productive  of  peace,  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  ten  fuch  balances,  as  appears  on  the  foot  of  the  above  mentioned  account. 

Chap.  XIX. — Of  the  Manufadures  of  France. 

PiCARDiE — Abbeville. — THE  famous  manufadture  of  Vanrobais  has  been  defcribed 
in  all  didionaries  of  commerce  and  fimilar  works;  I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
the  buildings  are  very  large,  and  all  the  conveniencies  feem  to  be  as  complete  as  ex- 
pence  could  make  them :  the  fabric  of  broad  cloths  is  here  carried  on  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  mafter  of  the  eftablilhment,  from  the  back  of  the  fheep  to  the  lafl  hand 
that  is  given.  They  aflert,  that  all  the  wool  ufed  is  Spanifii,  but  this  mud  be  received 
with  fome  degree  of  qualification.  They  fay  that  one  thoufand  five  hundred  hands  are 
employed,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  weavers;  but  they  have  experienced 
a  great  declenfion  fince  the  eflablilhment  of  the  fabric  at  Louviers,  in  Normandie. 
They  have  feveral  fpinning  jennies,  by  which  one  girl  does  the  bufinefs  of  forty-fix 
fpinners. 

An  eftablifiiment  of  this  kind,  with  all  the  circumftances  which  every  one  knows  at- 
tended ir,  is  certainly  a  very  noble  monument  of  the  true  fplendour  of  that  celebrated 
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reio-n  to  which  Mo»f.  de  Voltaire  juftly  enough  gave  the  title  of  Jge  ;  but  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  a  nianufadure  to  the  befl  advantage,  by  thus 
concentrating,  in  one  eftablifhment,  all  the  various  branches  that  are  effential  to  the 
coinnlstion  of  tlie  fabric.  The  divificn  of  labour  is  thus  in  fome  meafure  loft,  and 
entirely  fo  in  refpefc  to  the  mafter  of  each  branch.  The  man  whofe  fortune  depends 
entirely  on  the  labour  of  the  fpinner,  is  more  likely  to  underftand  fpinning  in  perfection, 
than  he  who  is  equally  concerned  in  fpinning  and  weaving  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  fame 
with  refped  to  drefllng,  milling,  dying,  &c.  vidien  each  is  a  feparate  bufinefs  each  mull 
be  cheaper  and  better  done.  The  appointment  of  commis  and  overfeers  Icffens,  but 
by  no  means  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty.  In  viewing  a  manufacture  therefore  I  am  not  fo 
much  (truck  with  that  great  fcale  which  fpeaks  a  royal  foundation,  as  with  the  more 
diffufive  and  by  much  the  more  ufeful  figns  of  induftry  and  employment,  which  fpread 
into  every  quarter  of  a  city,  raife  entire  ftreets  of  little  comfortable  houfes,  convert 
poor  villages  into  little  towns,  and  dirty  cottages  into  neat  habitations.  How  far  it  may 
be  neceflary  when  manufaftures  are  firft  introduced  into  a  country  to  proceed  on  the 
plan  followed  by  Louis  XIV.  I  (hall  not  enquire,  but  when  they  are  as  well  eftablhhed 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  and  have  long  been  in  France,  the  m.ore  rivals  in  fmaller  under- 
takings, which  thefe  great  eftablillmients  have  to  contend  with,  the  better  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  for  the  kingdom,  always  avoiding  the  contrary  extreme,  which  is  yet 
worfe,  that  of  fpreading  into  the  country  and  turning  what  ought  to  be  farmers  into 
manufacturers. 

Befides  fine  cloths,  they  make  at  Abbeville  carpets,  tjpeftry,  worfted  (lockings,  bar- 
racans, a  light  (tuff  much  worn  by  the  clergy,  minorques,  and  other  fimilar  goods. 
They  have  alfo  a  fmall  fabric  of  cotton  handkerchiefs. 

Amiens — Abounds  with  fabrics  as  much  as  Abbeville;  they  make  cottons,  camblets, 
calimancoes,  minorques,  coarfe  cloths  ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  wool  worked  here  but  that 
of  Picardy  and  a  little  of  Holland,  none  of  England,  or  next  to  none ;  they  would  get 
it  they  fay  if  they  could,  but  they  cannot.  I  examined  their  cotton  ftockings  carefully, 
and  found  that  4  or  5  livres  was  the  price  of  fuch  as  were  equal  to  thofe  I  had  brought 
from  England,  and  which  coft  at  London  2s.  6d. ;  this  difference  is  furprizing,  and 
proves,  if  any  thing  can,  the  va(l  fuperiority  of  our  cotton  fabrics. 

Breteuil. — They  have  a  manufacture  here  on  a  fmall  fcale  of  fcythes  and  wood 
hooks,  the  former  at  45/".  the  latter  at  30/".  the  iron  comes  from  St.  Diziers,  and  the 
coals  from  Valenciennes.  Nails  are  alfo  made  here  for  horfe-lhoes  at  8/1  the  lb.  but 
not  by  nailors  who  do  nothing  elfe. 

Orleans.— The  manufactures  are  not  inconfiderable,  they  make  (locking-s  of  all 
kinds,  and  print  linens  ;  a  fabric  of  woollen  caps  has  been  eftablilhed  here  fince  Louis 
XIV.'s  time,  in  which  two  houfes  are  employed  ;  the  chief  we  viewed.  It  employs  at 
home  about  three  hundred  working  hands,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  others.  The 
caps  are  entirely  made  of  Spanilh  wool,  three  ounces  of  yarn  make  a  cap  ;  they  are 
all  for  exportation,  from  Marfeilles  to  Turkey  and  the  coaft  of  Africa,  being  worn 
under  turbans ;  in  drefTing  they  extraCt  the  greafe  with  urine,  full  and  finifli  in  the 
manner  of  cloth. 

The  fugar  refinery  is  a  confiderable  bufinefs,  there  are  ten  large  and  fevcnteen 
fmaller  houfes  engaged  in  it ;  the  firft  employ  each  forty  to  forty-five  workmen,  the 
latter  ten  to  twelve  ;  one  of  the  principal,  which  I  viewed,  makes  6oo,ooolb.  of  fugar, 
and  the  reft  in  proportion.  The  beft  fugar  is  from  Martinico,  but  they  mix  them  to- 
gether. Rum  is  never  nnde  from  molaDTcs,  which  is  fold  to  the  Dutch  at  3/.  the  lb. 
the  fcum  is  fqueezed,  and  the  refufe  is  fpread  thick  on  meadows  to  kill  mofs,  which  it 
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does  very  efleftivally.  The  price  of  raw  fugar  is  3  t  to  45  llvres  per  loolb.  The  coal  they 
burn  is  from  the  viLinity  of  Moulins,  in  the;  liourbonuois.  Trade  hi  general  is  now 
briilc  here. 

Romori;ntin. — A  fabric  of  common  clolhs  fur  liveries  and  foldicrs,  carried  on  by 
private  weavers,  who  procure  the  wool  and  work  it  up ;  they  are  at  lead  one  hundred 
in  number,  and  make  on  an  average  twenty  pieces  each  in  a  year;  it  is  fent  to  Paris. 
At  Vatan  there  are  about  twenty  of  the  fame  weavers  and  three  hundred  fpinners. 

Chateauroux. — A  fabric  of  cloth,  which  two  years  ago,  before  the  failure  of  the 
mafter,  gave  employment  to  five  hundred  hands,  boys  included,  and  to  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  to  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  fpinners  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces ;  it  is  a  Ma7ii<faclure  Royale,  like  that  at  Abbeville,  of  Vanrobais,  by  which  is  to 
be  underllood  an  exemption  for  all  the  workmen  employed  within  the  walls  from  cer- 
tain taxes,  I  believe  tallies.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  town  keep  at  prefent  one  hundred 
hands  at  work  in  the  houfc,  and  the  fpinners  depending  on  that  number,  in  order  that 
the  fabric  might  not  be  loft,  nor  the  poor  left  entirely  without  employment;  there  is 
true  andufeful  patriotifm  in  this.  The  cloths  that  were  made  here  were  i  to  1 1  aulns 
broad,  which  fold  at  8  livres  to  23  livres  the  auln ;  they  make  alfo  ratteens.  In  the 
town  are  about  eighty  private  weavers,  who  make  nearly  the  fame  cloths  as  at  Romo- 
rentin,  but  better;  fell  from  8  livres  to  18  livres  the  auln,  i^  broad;  thefe  private 
fabrics,  which  do  not  depend  on  any  great  eftablifhment,  are  vaftly  preferable  to  con- 
centrating the  branches  in  one  great  inclofure ;  the  right  method  of  remedying  fuch  a 
failure  as  has  happened  here,  is  to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  increafe  the  number  of 
private  undertakers.  The  cloths  are  all  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country  now  20  to 
^jf.  the  lb.  it  has  been  dearer  for  two  years,  and  ten  years  ago  was  to  be  had  for  15 
to  lof.  from  the  24th  of  Juno  it  is  fold  at  every  market,  and  in  large  quantities;  ma- 
nufadurers  come  from  Normandy  and  Picardy  for  twelve  days  together  to  buy  wool, 
wafli,  and  fend  it  off. 

At  two  leagues  from  Chateauroux  are  iron  forges,  which  let  at  140,000  livres  a 
year,  (6125I.)  belonging  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 

Limoges. — The  nioft  confiderablc  fabric  here  is  that  of  druggets,  the  warp  of  which 
is  of  hemp  thread,  and  the  woof  of  wool,  one  hundred  looms  are  employed  by  them. 
Siamoife  Itufts  are  made  of  hemp  and  cotton,  fold  at  30  to  48y".  an  auln  ;  there  are  about 
one  thoufand  or  one  thoufand  one  hundred  cotton  fpinners  in  the  Limofin,  alfo  various 
jirixed  ftufts  of  filk  and  cotton,  and  filk  and  thread,  under  many  denominations,  for 
gowns,  coats,  wailkoats,  breeches,  he.  from  4  to  6  livres  the  auln.  Some  ftufls,  which 
they  call  China,  are  rather  dearer  ;  a  gown  felling  for  4  louis,  but  of  filk  gauze  on4y 
2  louis  ;  this  fabric  employs  about  twenty  looms,  worked  each  by  three  or  four  people, 
boys  included.  I  took  many  fpecimens  of  thefe  fabrics,  but  in  general  there  is  a  great 
mixture  of  faew  and  finery  with  coarfenefs  of  materials  and  cheapnefs  of  price,  not  at  all 
fuitable  to  an  Englifli  tafte. 

They  have  alfo  a  porcelane  manufacture,  purchafed  by  the  King  two  years  ago, 
which  works  for  Seve;  it  gives  employment  to  about  fixty  hands;  I  bought  a  fpeci- 
men,  but  nothing  they  make  is  cheap,  and  no  wonder,  if  the  King  is  the  manufadurcr. 

They  have  in  the  generality  of  Limoges,  which  includes  the  Angoumois,  feventy 
paper  mills  that  manufacture  all  kinds ;  they  are  fuppofed  to  make  every  day  to  the 
quantity  of  i  9  cit-vcs,  the  contents  of  which  vary  according  to  the  fort  of  paper.  A 
cuve  of  1301b.  will  make  6^  reams  of  large  and  fine  paper,  but  double  that  quantity  of 
other  forts;  they  calculate  that  a  mill  can  work  about  two  hundred  days  in  a  year, 
feftivals  and  repairs  excluded  ;  this  makes  at  a  cuve  a  day  454,2colb.  for  a  year's  work 
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of  a  mill,  and  31,79  },ooolb.  for  the  whole  generality,  and  they  value  it  at  zof.  the  IS. 
which  makes  as  many  iivres,  or  t  ,390,987!.  They  confider  the  manufaclure  as  greatly 
overloaded  with  an  "excife,  which  amounts  to  about  ^-th  part  of  the  value,  but  they 
have  an  allowance  for  all  they  prove  to  be  dcfif^ned  for  exportation,  in  the  nature  of 
our  drawbacks;  the  manufafture  has  increafed  notwithftanding  the  duty.  They 
reckon  here,  and  in  all  the  paper  mills  of  France,  the  cylinder  for  grinding  the  rags, 
which  they  call  Dutch  (and  which  we  have  had  fo  long  in  England),  as  a  new  and 
great  improvement.  Each  mill  employs  from  twelve  to  twenty  hands,  including  car- 
ters; thev  reckon  that  half  the  paper  is  exported,  much  to  the  Baltic,  and  fome  they 
fay  to  England. 

They  have  alfo  in  this  generality  forty  iron  forges,  fome  of  wliich  employ  one  hun- 
dred people,  one  is  a  foundry  for  carting  and  boring  cannon. 

B,^ivE. — A  filk  fabric  has  been  edabliflied  here  about  five  and  twenty  years,  filk 
alone  is  wrought  in  it,  and  alfo  mixed  with  cotton,  and  gauzes  of  all  kinds  are  made ; 
they  fay  they  have  difcovered  a  manner  of  dying  raw  filk,  with  which  they  make  plain 
gauzes  4ths  of  an  auln  broad  and  i  1  long  ;  the  price  varies  according  as  they  are 
chinees  (waved),  or" not;  a  piece  white,  flriped  or  not,  is  54  Iivres,  (2I.  7s.  3d.)  co- 
loured ones  60  Iivres,  (2I.  !2s.  6d.)  and  the  chinees  80  Iivres,  (3I.  10s.  od.);  they 
make  alfo  a  thick  fhining  ftuff  in  imitation  of  Manchefter,  at  6  Iivres  the  auln,  alfo  filk 
and  neck  handkerchiefs  of  a  German  tafle,  fold  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Auvergne.  A 
merchant  aifo  at  B.^fle,  in  Switzerland,  is  fo  good  a  cuftomer  as  to  have  taken  one 
thoufim.l  dozen  of  them.  They  have  fixty  or  eighty  looms  conftantly  at  work  in  the 
town  ;  the  weaver  having  his  loom  in  his  houfe  and  fupplied  viith  the  material  from 
the  manufactory,  and  paid  by  the  piece ;  each  loom  employs  five  people,  women  and 
children  included.  They  ufe  only  French  filk,  which  though  not  fo  fhining  as  the 
Italian,  is  they  fay,  ftronger,  bears  the  preparation,  and  wears  better. 

They  have  alfo  here  a  cotton  mill  and  fabric  v/hich  is  but  in  its  infancy,  has  only 
one  combing  machine,  and  three  double  ones  for  fpinning  ;  they  fay  that  this  machine, 
with  the  affiftance  of  fifteen  people,  does  the  work  of  eighty  ;  this  undertaking  has  been 
eftabliflied  and  is  carried  on  by  Meffrs.  Mills  and  Clarke,  the  former  an  Englifhman 
from  Canterbury,  the  latter  from  Ireland,  both  induced  by  encouragements  to  fettle  in 
France. 

SouiLLAC — Payj-ac. — No  manufadures  v>hiitever  in  the  country. 
Cahors.  —  Some  finall  manufaftories  among  them,  one  of  woollen  cloth  ;  fome  years 
ago  it  had  near  one  thoufand  workmen,  but  the  company  difagreeing,  a  law-fuit  enl'ued, 
fo  that  it  decreafed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  fpinners  are  chiefly  in  the  town  ; 
work  up  both  French  and  Spanifli  wool,  but  the  latter  not  of  the  firft  quality.  They 
fhewed  us  however  fome  cloth,  tnade  as  they  fay,  entirely  of  Spanilh  wool,  at  3  Iivres 
ic/  the  lb.  which  is  not  fo  good  as  their  ratteens  made  with  -i.  wool  of  Navarre  and 
RoufliUon,  and  |  Spanifh  ;  they  make  fome  cloths  for  the  home  confumption  of  the 
province,  entirely  with  the  wool  of  Navarre,  an  auln  broad,  at  i  1  Iivres  the  auln  ;  rat- 
teens 4^  of  an  auln  broad,  at  22  Iivres  the  auln  ;  a  fecond  fort  of  ratteens,  made  with 
French  wool,  an  auln  broad,  i  i  Iivres  the  auln. 

CauskadJ'. — This  country  is  full  of  ptafant  proprietors  of  land,  who  all  abound 
very  much  with  domeltic  manufadures;  they  work  th^ir  wool  into  common  cloths  and 
cambl'.'ts,  and  alt  the  women  and  girls  fpin  wool  and  hemp,  of  which  they  make  linen; 
there  are  weavers  that  buy  about  two  quintals  of  wool,  pay  for  the  ("pinning,  weave 
it,  and  carry  the  cloth  to  market,  and  there  are  merchants  that  buy  the  fuperfluity  for 
export. 
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MoNTAUBAN. — The  woollen  manufadure  here  is  of  fome  confequence,  confiding  of 
common  cloths,  croipcs,  half  an  aulii  broad,  and  I'everal  forts  of  Itufis;  they  give  the 
epithet  rcyalc  to  one  houfe,  but  in  general  the  fpinniiif;  and  weaving  are  carried  on  both 
in  the  town  and  the  country,  not  only  on  account  ot  the  nvifler  manufacturers,  but  alfo 
by  private  weavers,  who  make  and  carry  their  fluffs  to  market  unJreffed ;  the  people 
of  the  fiibric  I  viewed  ailcrt,  that  they  ule  only  Spanifh  wool,  Iiuf  t'.iis  is  every  where  in 
France  a  common  aflertion  by  way  of  recommending  their  fabrics,  and  has  been  heard 
in  ihofe,  known  on  much  better  authority  to  ufe  none  at  all;  another  circumllance  to 
be  noted  is,  that  the  wool  of  RouOillon  goes  in  common  manufacturine  language  under 
the  denomination  of  Spanifli  ;  I  law  their  raw  wool,  and  am  clear,  that  if  it  is  Spanifli, 
it  is  of  a  very  inferior  fort  ;  the  quality  and  the  price  of  the  cloibs  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage ;  they  dye  the  cloth  and  not  the  wool  previoufly  ;  they  fell  their  broad  cloths, 
which  are  ^ths  of  an  auln  wide,  at  17  livres  the  auin,  (14s.  io|d.)  and  the  crcifces  at 
5  livres  i  cf.     Twelve  hundred  people  are  faid  to  be  employed  by  this  fabric. 

The  filk  manufadure  is  alfo  confiderable ;  they  work  up  not  only  the  filk  of  the  en- 
virons, but  of  the  upper  country  alfo ;  they  make  (lockings  and  fmall  ftuffs,  but  the 
former  the  chief;  it  is  executed  like  the  woollen  fabric,  both  by  mafler  manufad;urers 
and  by  private  looms ;  a  flocking  engine  cofts  from  15  to  20  louis,  and  a  workman  can 
earn  with  it  to  3  livres  a  day. 

Toulouse — Has  a  woollen  and  a  filk  fabric  ;  in  the  firfl  are  worked  light  flufls,  and 
has  about  eighty  looms,  which  are  in  the  town;  in  the  other  flockings,  hutis,  damafks, 
and  ether  fabrics,  worked  in  flowers ;  about  eighty  looms  alfo. 

St.  Martin. — There  are  here  ten  manufacturers'  houfes,  one  of  which  made  lafl 
year  feven  hundred  pieces  of  woollen  fluffs,  each  fix  aulns  long  ;  on  an  average  each 
houfe  five  hundred  pieces,  chiefly  bays,  fays,  and  other  fluffs,  the  chain  of  thread  ; 
fome  for  home  confumption,  but  chiefly  for  exportation  to  Spain.  Their  bell  is  4  livres 
I  ^/.  the  canne  of  eight  palms,  and  ten  palms  to  the  auln,  half  an  auln  broad.  Other 
flufls  3  livres  1^^  dye  in  all  kinds  of  colours.  There  are  plenty  of  fpinners  of  both 
thread  and  wool ;  weavers  and  fpinners  are  fpread  over  the  country,  but  the  combers 
and  carders  are  at  home.  1  hey  ufe  fome  Spanifli  wool  from  the  Navarre  hills  at  30/". 
the  lb.  this  year  33/".  but  very  dear. 

St.  Gaudentz  — Manufactures  feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  both  wool  alone,  and  wool 
and  thread  mixed  ;  the  principal  fabric  is  a  light  fluff  called  Cadis,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  exported  to  Spain. 

BAGNERii  DE  LucHON. — At  half  a  league  from  this  place  is  a  manufadture  of  cobalt; 
it  is  faid,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  was  all  fupplied,  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  fabric,  by  a  Saxon  gentleman,  from  the  works  in  Saxony;  and  what  is 
now  made  here  is  ufed  at  home  and  exported  as  Saxon  cobalt.  The  ore  is  brought 
from  Spain  at  a  very  high  price,  from  a  mine  in  the  Pyrenees,  not  more  diflant  in  a 
flrait  line  than  fix  leagues,  but  the  road  is  fo  rocky  that  the  ore  is  brought  by  the  val- 
ley of  Larboufle,  which  takes  up  a  day  and  a  half.  The  ore  is  not  found  in  veins,  but 
in  lunips  (rognojn),  fo  that  it  is  often  loll  and  found  again. 

A  remarliuble  circumilance,  and  hardly  credible,  is  their  employing  ore  alfo  from 
Styria,  which  is  Ihipped  at  Triefte  for  Bourdeaux,  and  brought  by  the  Garonne  to  Tou- 
loufe,  and  hither  by  land,  at  the  expence  of  45y^  the  quintal.  They  ufe  alfo  fome  from 
Piedmont ;  of  thefe  different  ores,  that  from  Styria  is  the  worft,  and  the  Spanifli  the  beflj 
they  coft  at  the  manufactory,  one  with  another,  300  Hvres  to  360  livres  the  quintal : 
the  Spanifh  ore  is  thefirlt  defcribed  by  Monf.  Fourcroy,  the  grey  oralh  coloured  j  they 
do  not  melt  thefe  ores  feparate  but  nnxed  together. 
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The  pi'ocefs  pviifued  in  this  manufadory  would  be  tedious  to  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  my  readers,  1  fliall  therefore  only  give  a  few  heads  from  the  memoranda  I  made  after 
having  viewed  it  attentively  :  the  reputation  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  as  an  able 
chymilf ,  united  with  his  rank,  induced  the  direflor  of  the  fabric  to  explain  the  matter 
fully  ;  1  attended  him  in  viewing  the  work  :  they  firfl  pound  the  ore  into  powder,  which 
is  placed  in  a  fort  of  fpoon  in  a  furnace  to  roaR,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  the  arfenic 
by  fublimaticn  ;  it  is  received  in  a  canal  or  chimney,  which  winds  horizontally  ;  by  an 
opening  in  the  wall  a  man  enters  for  gathering  this  arfenic  ;  this  is  an  operation  very 
dan£;erous  to  the  health,  yet  for  4  f.  to  t,  liv.  a  day  they  get  men  to  execute  it,  who  for 
a  preventative  of  the  ill  effects  fwallow  fome  milk,  and  keep  cloths  to  their  mouths  and 
nofes  dipped  in  milk,  and  kept  conftantly  wetted.  1  he  cobalt  remains  after  this  roafling 
in  a  greyifli  black  calx  ;  bifmuth  is  found  mixed  with  it,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fpoon.  They  have  another  way  alio,  which  is  that  of  fufing  the  cobalt,  thus  purg- 
ed of  its  arfenic,  in  order  to  get  tiie  regulus  ;  I  faw  fome  large  pieces  of  regulus  with 
bifmuth  adhering,  which  were  in  all  probability  procured  in  this  method  ;  hitherto  they 
have  not  applied  the  bifmuth  to  ufe,  nor  tried  whether  it  would  anfwer  to  fend  it  to 
thofe  places  where  it  is  worked. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  calx  of  the  cobalt,  they  mix  it  with  pot-aili  and  roaflcd  flints 
as  a  flux,  in  large  crucibles,  which  are  placed  fix  together,  in  a  large  long  furnace,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  arched  to  an  angle,  a  current  of  air  palling  ;  the  furnace  is  heated  ' 
with  dry beechwood  billets.  Some  chymiPisalliirt, that  there  IhoulJ  be  of  flintsthree  to  one 
of  the  cobalt,  but  they  ufe  fixteen  to  one,  which  they  fay  is  the  Saxon  method,  and  thefe 
flints  contain  fome  fmall  portion  of  cobalt ;  it  requires  a  fierce  fire  of  twelve  hours  to 
reduce  the  calx  of  cobalt  to  a  glafs  ;  w  hen  this  is  nearly  in  a  while  fufion  (as  they  term 
it)  they  take  it  out  with  iron  ladles,  and  throw  it  into  a  vefl'cl  conftantly  lupplied  with 
frefh  water  for  cooling,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  a  pounding  mill  and  beat  to  powder, 
in  which  operation  they  almoll  always  find  fome  drops  of  regulus,  which  are  taken  out ; 
when  pounded  it  is  carried  to  a  kind  of  table  three  fiories  high,  llreams  of  water  are 
turned  on  to  it,  while  two  men  at  each  table  (lir  it ;  this  is  for  freeing  the  cobalt  from 
impurities  ;  it  paffes  with  the  water  into  a  large  tub  pierced  at  dilierent  heights,  that  the 
water  may  flow  away  and  leave  the  cobalt  at  the  bottom  ;  but  as  this  water  is  in  fome 
meafure  tindured  with  this  precious  material,  it  is  not  fuftered  to  run  to  wafte  ;  a  large 
ciftern  is  under  the  whole  room  into  which  it  is  received,  and  whence  it  is  drawn  off  from 
time  to  time  ;  the  cobalt  thus  gained  is  of  the  word  quality. 

The  waflied  cobalt  is  carried  to  a  mill,  which  grinds  it  under  a  ftone,  the  powder  Is 
received  in  a  large  vefl'el  of  water,  which  is  made  by  trituration  to  imbibe  the  tinfture, 
and  is  hence  drawn  off  four  times  into  as  many  veffels,  that  the  water  may  depofit  the 
ma  erlal.  The  powder  thus  gained  is  carried  to  the  drying  room,  where  it  is  dried  in 
long  fliallow  trays,  and  then  reduced  to  a  finer  powder  by  fifting  ;  in  which  (fate  it  is  fo 
fine  that  they  water  it  with  a  gardener's  rofe  to  prevent  its  being  blown  away,  in  which 
ftate  it  is  in  order  to  pack  into  cafks  for  fale. 

The  motion  to  the  whole  machinery  is  given  by  two  underfhot  water  wheels. 

Vicinity  to  the  Spanlfli  mine,  and  cheapnefs  of  wood  were  the  inducements  to  eflablifli 
this  fabric  here;  they  now  make  pot-afli,  which  was  formerly  imported  from  the  Baltic, 
and  cod  40  liv.  the  quintal,  but  they  can  make  it  here  for  i  2  Hv. 

Narbonne. — A  manufadure  royalc  oi  filk  fluffs,  the  mailer  of  which  is  a  bankrupt. 
This  is  the  fecond  of  thefe  privileged  cflabliflimcnts  which  1  have  found  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  J  Chateauroux  the  former.  It  fliould  fcem  that  govenmicm  never  interferes  by 
privileges  but  to  do  mifchief. 

5  BuZIERS. 
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BiizrEKS. —  A  rmali  fabric  of  filk  ftockiiigs. 

MoNiPEMJEP.— Confiderablc  fabrics  of  blankets,  filk  handkerchiefs,  verdigreafe, 
and  many  other  articles. 

Ni&MHS. — This  is  one  of  the  moft  confulerable  manufaQiirlnf^  places  in  France ;  thty 
make  a  great  variety  of  flufis,  in  (ilk,  cotton,  and  thread,  but  the  firft  is  the  great  ma- 
nufadure  ;  thefeare  faid  to  maintain  from  ten  to  fifteen  thoufand  hands  ;  for  the  intel- 
ligence varied  between  thofe  numbers.  Silk  {lockings  are  faid  to  employ  two  thoufand  j. 
handkercliiefs  are  a  confiderable  article,  printed  linens,  he  ;  in  the  l.ilt  there  are  work- 
men that  earn  7  or  800  liv.  a  year. 

Gange. — The  moft  noted  manufadure  of  filk  flockings  in  all  Fiance  j  they  make 
them  up  to  36  liv.  a  pair. 

ViGAN, — Silk  (lockings,  and  filk  and  cotton  vefls. 

LoDEVE. — The  principil  manufafture  here  is  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  various  regi- 
ments in  the  French  army  ;  fix  thoufand  men  are  thus  employed.  They  make  alfo  filk 
flockings  and  vefls  of  cotton,  but  no  cloths  for  the  Levant ;  fixty  quintals  of  oil  are  con- 
fumed  in  the  town  every  week  in  the  year. 

Beg  de  Ritux. — The  inanufatlures  here  are  the  famous  cloths  called  Londrins, 
which  are  exported  to  the  Levant ;  they  are  made  of  the  wool  of  Roullillon  and  Nar- 
bonne  ;  alfo  fine  cloths  of  a  thicker  ftaple,  and  filk  (lockings.  The  villages  in  the  moun- 
tains are  all  employed  in  this  manufafture. 

Carcassonne.— Londrins  the  great  fabric  here  alfo;  the  ma(lermanufa£lurersgive 
the  inateriak  to  the  w  eavers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  thus  the  manufacture  fpreads 
into  the  country  both  fpinning  and  weaving  ;  they  are  made  of  Roufiillon  and  Narbonne 
wool,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Spanifii,  forty-fix  inches  wide,  the  I'aune  eight  paus. 
They  have  alfo  e(labli(hed  a  fmall  fabric  of  fine  cloths,  which  they  term  a.  fa^on  de  Lou- 
viers,  at  ten  liv.  an  aulii,  but  not  comparable  to  the  original. 

I  fhould  obferve,  that  thefe  Londrins,  of  which  at  all  thefe  towns  I  took  patterns,  are 
a  very  light,  bfautiful,  well  dyed,  bright  cloth,  that  have  had,  and  defervedly,  from 
quality  and  price,  the  greatefl  fucceis  in  the  Levant.  I  faw  the  wool  they  are  made 
of,  and  fhould  not  have  known  it  from  a  good  fpecimen  from  the  South  Downs  of 
SulTex. 

Bagnere  de  Bigore. — They  make  here  fome  flockings  and  woollen  (tuffs,  but  not 
to  any  amount. 

Pau.  —  A  confiderable  manufaflure  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  with  red  cotton  borders, 
alfo  of  linen  for  fiiirts,  table-cloths,  and  napkins  ;  the  flax  is  raifed  chiefly  in  the  coun- 
try around  ;  the  fabric  is  fpread  into  the  country  in  every  diredion  ;  much  exported  to 
Spain  and  to  America,  by  way  of  Bourdeaux.  The  handkerchiefs  are  from  36  to  72 
liv.  the  dozen,  my  fpecimen  at  42/.  each,  and  by  the  dozen  42  liv.  to  48  liv.  the  fquare 
3  paus  3t-V.  The  linen  for  (hirts  is  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  price  is  from  50/I  to 
6  liv.  the  auln.  A  table-cloth  and  twelve  napkins  they  call  a  fervice,  and  cofls  from  j,6 
to  150  liv.  I  examined  all,  and  thought  them  on  the  whole  very  dear,  for  they  make 
hardly  any  thing  tolerably  fine. 
■    Anspan.. — The  Pau  linen  manufacture  is  here  alfo  on  a  fmaller  fcale. 

Aire. — A  fmall  manufaflure  of  porcelain,  or  rather  earthen- ware,  a.  eup  and  fauccr 
for  y.  alfo  of  linen  for  the  table  and  fhirts. 

Leitour. — There  is  here  a  tannery,  which  was  twenty-five  years  ago  not  an  incon- 
fiderable  manufadture,  that  is,  before  theexcifeson  leather  were  aid,  but  now  reduced 
to  lefs  than  one  fourth  of  what  it  was ;  at  that  time  it  ufed  tbirty-feven  thoufand  quin- 
tals of  bark,  and  drefled  eighteen  thoufand  ikins,  but  now  only  four  thoufand..    The 
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Kind's  wood  iiear  the  town,  whicli  is  extenfive,  yield--  the  bark,  the  price  40  to  50/^  the 
quintal ;  their  water-mill  grinds  one  hundred  quintals  a  day ;  the  bark  cakes  for  fuel  fell 
at  6  liv.  the  thoufand.  They  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  tan  pit?,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  about  one  hundred  men.  Ihe  mailer  of  the  fabric  complains  bitterly  of  the 
tax,  which  is  ■'/"[he  pound  on  all  forts  of  leather,  Iheep  f.dns  excepted,  and  he  is  clear 
that  it  has  deftroyed  the  manufafture.  It  is  paid  only  when  the  drefled  hidi.s  are  taken 
out  of  the  warehoufe  for  fa!c,  by  which  means  the  lefs  capital  on  account  of  the  tax  is 
neceffary. 

AgiiN. — The  chief  manufafture  here  is  one  of  fail-clcth,  very  much  decreafed  finoe 
the' war,  which,  while  it  laded,  gave  it  an  extraordinary  vigour;  at  that  time  320 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  houfe ;  now  it  has  only  cue  hundred  and  fifty  in 
v/inter.  There  are  now  eighteen  to  twenty  combers  doing  twenty  pound  of  hemp  a  day, 
for  which  they  are  paid  8  liv.  the  quintal  ;  in  the  war  there  were  forty  of  them  ;  three 
hundred  and  hxty  pound  of  hemp  per  diem  is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  fabric.  All 
hemp  ufed  is  raifed  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  fpun  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of 
7/'.  the  pound  for  the  bell  thread.  We  viewed  an  apartment  with  eighty-four  looms  " 
(they  have  one  hundred  and  fixty  in  the  houfe)  that  make  eleven  forts  of  fail-cloth  for 
the  royal  navy,  in  general  of  twenty. two  or  twenty-four  inches  broad  ;  the  firft  is  fold 
at  44/"  the  auin,  the  fecond  at  48 ;  to  prepare  the  hemp  for  combing,  they  grind  it  under 
a  cylindrical  itone  in  a  fort  of  ciflern  ;  it  is  then  divided  into  two  forts  for  fails,  and 
into  a  third  for  ropes.  They  have  many  (tone  ciflerns  for  bleaching  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals  of  thread  at  a  time,  of  which  one  man  does  the  whole  work  by  means  of 
pumping  the  Hxivium  at  once  from  the  copper  into  all  the  cifterns.  The  weavers  are 
paid  5i/.  the  aulnon  an  average. 

Befides  this  fabric  of  hemp  they  have  one  of  cotton,  which  is  (topped  at  prefent ;  one 
of  printed  linens,  which  is  brilk,  and  another  of  ferges  and  other  woollen  (tuffsj  which  is 
carried  on  by  private  weavers  in  their  own  houfes. 

Chateaurault. — They  have  a  manufafture  of  cutlery  here,  in  which  there  is  one 
circumft ance  that  appears  rather  fingular,  which  is  the  fabric  being  carried  on  with  fuc- 
cefs  almoft  without  a  divifion  of  labour.  Every  houfe  in  feveral  ftreets  is  a  cutler's  fhop, 
with  its  little  forge,  tools,  grinding-wheel,  &c.  and  the  man,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
wife  and  children,  makes  knives,  fcilfars,  &c.  &c.  executing  the  whole  procefs  himfelf, 
which  in  a  large  fabric  goes  through  fo  many  hands.  As  a  foreigner  I  paid  more  than 
the  fair  price  for  the  fpecimens  I  bought,  yet  they  vi-ere  very  cheap,  vaftly  cheaper  than 
I  could  have  believed  poflible  with  a  manufaGure  carried  on  in  contradidion  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  I  had  erroneoufly  conceived  to  be  effential  to  chcapnefs;  they  make  nails  alfo. 
Fuel  is  no  where  cheap  in  France  (unlefs  it  be  in  the  fore!!  of  the  Lyonois,)  yet  here  are 
hundreds  of  little  forges  burning,  to  execute  what  one  would  perform  at  a  third  of  the 
expence. 

Tours. — The  principal  manufaflure  in  this  city  is  that  of  filk  ;  they  make  flowered 
damaiks  and  plain  fluffs;  there  is  a  large  building  called  the  Manufaditre  Royalc,  in 
which  many  workmen  were  once  employed,  but  none  at  prefent,  as  it  is  found  more  ad- 
vantageous to  give  the  filk  to  the  workmen,  in  order  for  their  weaving  it  at  their  own 
houfes,  which  feems  an  experiment  that  afccrtains  the  benefit  of  thefe  expenfivcellablifli- 
mcnts  ;  the  whole  fabric  has  however  declined  exceedingly,  and  is  at  prefent  at  a  very 
low  ebb;  nor  arc  the  men  affurcd  of  conft  ant  employment,  which  is  the  word  circum- 
Itance  that  can  attend  any  fabric.  Prices  of  weaving  vary  of  courfe  with  the  patterns  of 
flowered  filks  ;  one  which  I  law  working,  a  very  full  pattern,  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
7  liv-  the  auln,  the  price  of  the  filk  3S  liv.  the  auln,  and  to  make  the  auln,  employed 
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the  man,  his  afTiftant,  and  his  wife,  two  days,  which  earnings  may  be  divided  into  40/^  a 
day  foi-  the  weaver,  so/",  for  his  adifbnt,  and  ic/.  for  his  wife,  whofe  bufmefs  was  only 
to  adjufl:  the  chain  ;  the  breadth  -}  of  an  auin  ;  the  workmantliip  of  this  filk  is  therefore 
between  4  and  -^  of  the  grofs  value.  I  faw  others  working  plain  filks,  in  which  the  wo- 
men weavers  earned  1 8  to  24/".  a  day,  and  men  ^cf.  They  have  alfo  a  fabric  o.^  ribbons, 
of  which  1  bought  fpecimens,  but  they  are  beyond  comparifon  dearer  than  the  ribbons 
of  Coventry.  We  were  told  that  filkat  Tours  employed  two  thoufand  people,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  number  is  much  exaggerated. 

They  have  fome  woijUen  fabrics  of  no  great  account. 

They  have  alfo,  as  at  Chateaurault,  many  cutlers,  who  make  knives  and  fciilars  of  a 
higher  price  and  much  better  ;  the  fpecimens  I  bought  appear  to  be  cheap.  Nails  are 
an  article  alfo  which  gives  employment  here  ;  I  found  that  a  middling  hand  would  make 
about  one  thoufand  per  diem,  for  which  number  he  was  paid  2^/.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
that  a  day's  work  in  all  fabrics  means  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  (except  the  time  taken  for 
meals)  common  labourer  icf.  and  food. 

'^1  he  woollen  manufafture  of  common  fluffs  is,  by  fome  accounts  given  us,  more  con- 
fiderable  than  that  of  hlk. 

Amboise. — There  is  a  fabric  of  fteel  eflabliflied  here  by  the  Duke  de  Choifeul ;  in 
it  are  made  axes,  hoes,  files,  Sec.  They  fay  that  two  hundred  men  are  employed,  but  I- 
faw  no  figns  of  more  than  one  hundred  ;  they  work  with  charcoal,  and  alio  with  coals 
from  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  They  have  alfo  a  fmall  manufadure  of  buttons,  another  of 
woollen  cloth  for  cloathing  the  troops,  which,  however,  did  not  take  root ;  there  is  at 
prefent  one  of  coarfe  woollen  fluffs,  for  the  ufe  of  the  lower  people  :  thefe  fabrics  fliew 
how  foflering  and  powerful  is  the  hand  of  a  prime  minifter,  in  fixing  what  without  him 
would  never  be  fixed  at  all  ;  had  this  Duke  continued  in  power,  Amboife  would  foon 
have  become  a  confiderable  city. 

Bi-ois. — A  fabric  of  very  beautiful  gloves,  which  employs  about  twenty-five  hands  j 
here  is  alfo  the  fame  cutlery  as  at  Tours  and  Chateaurault ;  and  they  make  liquorice 
cakes  for  coughs,  &c.  as  at  Pontefratl. 

Beauvais. — This  is  one  of  the  manufa£luring  towns  of  France  that  feems  the  mofl 
brifk  and  aftive  in  bufinefs.  1  viewed  the  tapeflry  fabric,  of  which  I  had  feen  fome  fine 
fpecimens  in  the  palace  at  Fontainbleau ;  their  fineit  works  are  in  filk  as  well  as  in 
worlled  ;  they  employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  have  another  fabric  connefted 
with  this  in  La  Marche. 

I  viewed  the  calico  printing-houfe  of  Meffrs.  Garnierdans  and  Co.  \*bich  is  upon  fuch. 
a  fcale  as  to  employ  fix  hundred  hands  conflantly  ;  there  is  no  difference  between  this 
fabric  and  fimilar  ones  in  England,  and  all  the  patterns  I  faw  were  very  common,  feem- 
ing  not  to  aim  fo  much  at  elegance  or  nicety  of  execution,  as  at  the  difpatch  of  a  large 
undertaking,  yet  Paris  is  their  principal  demand  ;  they  print  a  great  qu:intity  of  Indian 
calicoes;  their  madder  is  from  Alface.  There  are  three  other  manufaftures  in  the  town, 
and  all  four  employ  about  one  thoufand  tight  hundred  hands;  but  the  chief  fabric  is 
the  woollen,  which  employs  feven  or  eight  thoufand  hands  in  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
country.  They  make,  under  various  denominations,  coarfe  ftuffs  for  the  cloathing  of 
the  country  people,  for  men's  jackets  and  women's  petticoats,  &c.  a  truly  ufeful  and  im- 
portant fabric,  which  works  only  French  wool,  and  m  general  that  of  the  country.  There 
are  alfo  (locking  engines  at  work. 
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St.Gobin. — The  fabric  of  plate  glafs  here  is  by  far  the  greatefl:  and  moft  celebrated  in 
Europe;  the  inclofure  is  great,  and  the  buildings  are  on  a  vafl  fcale;  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  men  are  employed  on  the  works,  and  in  the  provifion,  &c.  ot  wood. 
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I  vv?.s  fo  fortunate  a^j  to  anive  about  half  an  hour  before  they  began  to  run  ;  there  is  a 
vaft  furnace  in  the  centre  of  the  building  containing  the  pots  of  melted  metal,  and  on 
each  fide  of  it  a  row  of  ovens  with  fmall  furnaces  tor  calling.  An  immenfe  table  of 
caft  copper,  as  I  judge  by  my  eye  (for  I  did  noc  care  to  meafure  any  thing)  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  broad,  by  five  inches  thick,  Hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  annealing 
oven,  heated  by  a  furnace  on  each  fide  or  it.  Wli^n  eveiy  thing  is  ready  for  running 
the  glafs,  a  coniis  enters,  the  doors  are  bolted,  and  filence  is  proclaimed  by  one  of  the 
men  Ariking  an  iron  bar  on  the  ground ;  if  any  perfon  fpeaks  but  a  word  after  this, 
he  is  fined  heavily.  The  furnace,  in  which  is  the  melted  glafs,  is  then  opened,  and  the 
pots  of  eighteen  inches  diameter  are  drawn  out ;  two  men,  receiving  it  upon  a 
fort  of  barrow,  wheel  it  to  the  table  above-mentioned,  where  an  iron  crank  fufpended 
from  a  windlafs  is  fixed,  and  hoifling  the  metal,  is  emptied  on  to  the  table.  A  great 
copper  roller  is  pufhed  over  it,  moving  on  tuo  ftrips  or  bars  of  iron  or  copper,  the 
thicknefs  of  which  determines  that  of  the  intended  plate  of  glafs,  for  the  pot  dilcharging 
its  contents  between  them,  and  the  roller  brought  gradually  over  it,  which  flattens  by 
its  great  weight  the  metal  to  the  thicknefs  ol  thofe  bars ;  the  glafs  is  then  puflred  for- 
ward from  the  table  into  the  oven  heated  to  receive  it  for  annealing,  or  cooling  gra- 
dually, to  prevent  cracking.  The  dexterity,  coolnefs,  freedom  froni  confufion,  with 
.\\hich  every  thing  is  done,  was  very  pleafing. 

The  grinding  houfe  is  great ;  the  whole  of  that  operation  is  performed  by  hand.  The 
motive  for  elfabliftiing  this  manufafture  here,  in  a  fituation  by  no  means  convenient 
for  navigation,  though  the  diftance  is  not  great,  was  that  alone  of  the  plenty  of  wood. 
It  is  in  the  midft  of  a  great  foreit  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  hired  by  the 
company  that  carried  on  the  manufafture.  All  the  fuel  employed  is  beech  wood, 
to  which  circumflance  they  attribute  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  glafs  to  that  of 
England.  . 

St.  Quintin. — They  make  here  linen,  cambric,  and  gauzes,  fabrics  that  fpread  all 
over  the  country  ;  for  all  common  goods  they  ufe  the  flax  of  the  country,  but  for  fine 
ones  that  from  Flanders. 

Cambray. — They  make  gauzes,  cleres,  and  fome  fine  cambrics,  called  bati/lcs. 
Vai.enci£NNEs.' — Laces  are  here  and  in  all  the  villages  around  a  very  confiderable 
manufacture;  that  of  thirty  to  forty  lines  breadth,  for  gentlemen's  rufiles,  is  from 
ICO  to  216  livrcs  (9I.  9s.)  an  auln,  with  all  other  prices  lower;  a  pair  of  ruffles  and 
a  frill  to  16  louis  ;  the  quantity  for  a  lady's  head-drtfs  from  icoo  Hvres  to  2400 
livres.  The  poor  women  who  do  this  exquifitcwork  do  not  earn  more  than  2c/'a  day, 
or  at  the  utmoft  30/*.  The  fine  cambrics  are  all  woven  in  cellars  for  humidity  of  at- 
mofphere. 

Lille. — This  is  one  of  the  moft  manufacluring,  commercial,  and  indufl;rious  towns 
in  France  ;  there  is  a  ir.anufaclure  royale  of  fine  cloths  made  ofSpanifli  wool.  Three 
ralico-printers'  houfcs,  but  not  upon  a  very  great  fcale.  Their  greatelt  trade  is  that 
of  camblcts,  which  employs  many  hands  ;  they  are  made  of  the  long  combing  wool 
of  Holland,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  what  they  can  get  from  Englanti,  this  being  the 
fabric  which  ufes  more  Fnglifli  wool  than  any  other  in  France.  They  have  a  cotton 
fabric  of  fluff's  for  linings,  &c.  another  of  blankets;  alfo  one  of  filk  (luiFs,  which  the 
proprietor  refufed  to  let  me  fee,  the  only  inffance  of  the  kind  I  met  with  in  the  courfe 
of  the  jounay  ;  one  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  nothing  to  (licw,  inllcad  of  the 
fecret  he  pretended  to  ;  add  to  ihefc  a  fabric  of  porcelain. 

St.  Omers. — There  is  a  manufacture  of  worlled  flockings,  alio  of  a  kind  of   fluir 
called  pannes,  but  the  quantity  not  confiderable.     Much  wool  is  fpun. 
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Arras. — Tlio  only  fabric  of  any  confequencc  is  that  of  coarfc  thread  laces,  which 
find  a  good  market  in  England.     - 

Beauval. — A  confidcrable  nianiifafture  of  coarfehemp  and  I'nens,  fackinp,  &c. 
AuMALE.  —  A  fabric,   of  no  great  confequencc,  of  coarfe  woollens  for  the  wear  of 
the  common  people. 

RouHN. — The  Mancheffer  of  France.  One  of  the  moff  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns  of  the  kin;^dom.  They  fay,  that  at  preftnt  the  velours  and  cotton  toiles 
are  the  moft  ilourifliing.  The  fabrics  fpread  over  all  the  country,  they  admit  the  vel- 
vercts  of  England  to  be  much  cheaper,  but  affert  their  pafmcnticrs  of  filk  and  cotton 
mixed,  to  be  cheaper  than  any  fimilur  fabric  in  England  ;  they  have  alfo  fome  woollens, 
but  none  fine,  or  deferring  particular  notice.  Afferted  here  that  fpinning  cotton  em- 
ploys 50,000  perfons  in  Normandy. 

Havre. — Cotton  260  livres  the  quintal.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  French  cotton 
rather  more  than  2d.  per  lb. 

Pont  a  de  mer. — Viewed  the  manufaBure  royale  of  leather  here,  having  letters  to 
Monfieur  Martin  the  director.  It  confilLs  of  a  confiderable  tannery  and  curriery  ;  thei'e 
are  ninety-fix  fats  for  tanning,  and  eighty  workmen  are  employed.  I  faw  eight  or  ten 
Engliih  curriers  ;  there  are  forty  of  them. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  from  the  butcher  is  at  prefent  10  to  12/I  a  lb. ;  a  year  ago 
only  6],  which  was  the  price  for  three  or  four  years  paft  ;  the  rife  they  attribute  to  aa 
arret  of  the  parliament,  prohibiting  the  killing  any  cow  calf,  which  has  made  the  Ikins 
dear,  and  the  high  price  of  meat  has  had  a  yet  greater  effeft. 

Foreign  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  now  18/".  the  lb.  that  were  lo/i ;  they  have 
many  from  Ireland,  which  would  be  the  beft,  if  it  was  not  for  the  carelefs  wav  of  cutting 
them  more  than  neceffary  in  killing.  The  Irifh  are  the  largefl  hides. 

The  bundle  of  bark  is  3olb.  (28  to  32),  and  the  price  per  one  hundred  bundles,  or 
three  thoufand,  is  150  hvres,  which  is  about  4I.  4s.  a  ton  ;  a  few  years  paft  it  was  at 
80  livres ;  they  bark  all  oak  of  ten  years  growth,  preferring  young  to  what  is  old. 
Some  hides  they  drefs  without  lime,  in  the  Jerfey  way  ;  they  drefs  many  hogs'  hides, 
and  alfo  goats  from  Sweden.  They  complain  of  the  excife  on  leather,  affert  that  there 
were  once  forty  tanners  in  this  town,  but  now  not  twenty,  the  declenfion  owing  to  the 
duty  of  3yi  per  lb. 

Caen. — They  make  a  great  deal  of  filk  lace  here,  alfo  cotton  and  worded  ftock- 

Cherbourg. — Near  this  place  is  a  conliderable  fabric  of  blown  plate-glafs,  which 
Monfieur  Depuy,  the  diredlor,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fhew  me;  about  350  workmen 
are  employed,  but  before  the  American  war  there  were  6 do  ;  the  works  at  Cherbourg 
have  hurt  it,  as  well  as  grubbing  up  the  foreft  belonging  to  Monfieur.  It  is  now  fent 
to  Paris  to  be  polifhed. 

Bretagne. — Rennes. — Some  fabrics,  but  not  of  confideration ;  linen  for  fhip-fails, 
hats,  earthenware,  dimities,  fiamoifes,  thread  {lockings  :  fome  years  ago  one  of  cotton, 
eftabliflied  by  Pincjon,  author  of  a  pamphlet  Commerce  de  la  Bretagne,  but  it  was  not 
attended  with  any  fuccefs,  and  died  with  him. 

St.  Brieux. — Received  here  fome  information  concerning  the  linen  fabric  of  Bre- 
tagne. The  merchants  and  faftors  chiefly  refide  at  St.  Quintin  and  Loudeac,  fome  at 
Pontivy  and  Uzelles ;  St.  Maloes  is  faid  to  export  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions.  The 
thread  is  fpun  all  over  Bas  Bretagne  and  bought  up  at  markets,  and  w^oven  into  linen 
at  thofe  towns  and  their  diftrifts;  the  loweft  price  is  34  to  38/.  the  auln;  the  next  40 
to  ^of.  and  fome,  but  little,  is  made  fo  high  as  5  livres.     The  greateft  objed  in  the 
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fabric  is  the  bleaching  to  a  great  degree  of  whitenefs,  which  the  Spaniards  feem  only 
to  regard  ;  to  do  this  the  manufacturers  are  forced  almoft  to  rorit.  Among  other  ope- 
rations to  which  they  fubjeft  it,  is  that  of  putting  it  in  cafks  of  ibur  milk  for  three  or 
four  months,  but  the  linen  that  is  only  commonly  bleached  is  ftrong  and  excellent;  the 
flax  is  all  produced  in  Bretagne. 

Belle  Isle  to  Morlaix  Ponton. — Much  fpinning  of  flax  through  all  this  country  ; 
the  flax  of  their  own  raifmg  ;  every  farmer  enough  for  the  employment  of  the  family  j 
the  thread  fells  at  30/I  a  lb.  at  INlorlaix. 

MoRLAix.^-Much  linen  exported  j  thread  fells  at  45/.  the  lb  ;  fpinning  is  12/Cthe 
lb.  I  was  fliewn  fome  fine  thread  that  cofl:  3  livres  so/,  the  lb.  and  which  will  make 
cloth  of  4  hvres  lof.  the  auln.  The  linen  trade  is  now  very  dull,  butflourifhed  greatly 
in  the  war ;  the  linens  here  are  ioiUc  de  menage ;  that  exported  to  Spain  is  here  called 
tollle  de  ieon,  and  is  whitened  till  rotten. 

Nantes. — Here  I  am  affured  that  the  linen  fabric  of  Bretagne  amounts  to  twenty- 
four  millions. 

Examine  fome  of  thefe  linens  that  are  for  the  Cadiz  market ;  the  fined  of  all  is  + 
livres  7/I  the  auln  of  Bretagne  of  50  inches,  and  three  fourths  wide  ;  it  has  eighty  threads 
in  an  inch  Englifh  :  3  livres  7/  the  auln  ;  254  French  inches  broad,  fev<.nty  threads  to 
the  inch  Englifh  ;  they  are  very  white  and  mucli  beaten. 

A  confiderable  fiibric  eftablifhed  near  this  city  in  an  ifland  of  t'^e  Loire,  for  carting 
and  boring  cannon ;  the  coals  cofl:  here  34  livres  the  zooolb  ;  they  come  by  the  j-iver 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  calculate  that  the  new  fteam-engine,  now  ereded, 
will  confurae  loo  livres  a  day. 

Viewed  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Monfieur  Pellontier,  Bourcard  and  Co.  the  Pruf- 
fian  Ccnl'ul,  which  employs  about  two  hundred  hands ;  he  fpins  (^by  jennies\  weaves 
and  prints  the  cloth,  but  the  condudtor  of  it  fays,  that  the.  Svvifs  fabrics  of  the  fame  fort 
are  one-third  cheaper,  owing  to  their  employing  much  more  machinery,  and  to  their 
men  working  far  better  and  harder.  Price  of  the  bcft  St.  Domingo  cotton  at  prefent 
i8o  livres  to  200  livres  per  quintal. 

Anjou. — Angers. — All  alive  with  (locking  engines,  and  an  infinity  of  fpinning  wheels; 
the  (lockings  are  modly  of  thread,  but  fome  of  wool ;  they  have  fpinning  jennies  for 
cotton ;  a  fabric  of  fail  cloth,  and  fome  calico  printing. 

Maine. — Le  Mans.—HerQ  are  etamines,  linen,  (lockings,  bleach  grounds,  &c. 
Sec. 

Normandy. — Allengon. — Great  quanthies  of  hemp  fpun  and  manufadured  in  all 
this  country  into  table-linen,  fheets,  fhirts,  &c. 

Gace.  —  Much  fpinning  of  flax,  which  is  brought  from  Flanders,  the  price  i  llvre 
1 6f.  the  lb.  and  ieli  it  fpun  at  4  livres  icf.  but  varying  much  according  to  the  finenefs ; 
a  wouian  fpins  a  pound  in  a  week. 

Elbolup. — The  fabrics  here  are  chiefly  cloths,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  are  of 
Spanilh  wool,  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  of  Roufll!lon  and  Berri.  The  wools  of  Sego- 
via and  the  Leonoife  are  at  5  livres  1  -2/.  the  lb.  and  4  livres  \of.  poid  de  Vifcoimt,  It  is 
fpun  in  the  country  for  twelve  k-agues  around  ;  the  price  of  fpinning  is  from  10  to  \2,f. 
the  lb.  average  1  \f.  for  which  they  (pin  the  fine  Spanifii  to  the  length  of  825  aulns  of 
Paris  ;  a  good  fpii.ner  will  do  a  pound  in  a  day,  but  that  is  beyond  the  medium  ;  very 
few  however  demand  two  days.     The  carder  has  6  to  8y".  a  lb. 

Moiifi.ur  Grande  has  fome  jennies,  by  which  a  woman  fpins  the  work  of  eight. 

Darnltal. —  The  chief  fabrics  here  are  cloths,  a  fa^on  d'Elbceuf,  cfpagnolette?, 
flanneli--,  ratteens.     Of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  efpagnolettes  of  five  eighths  breadth, 
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and  price  5  liv.  \of.  to  9  liv.  10/  for  men's  vvaiftcoats,  ladies'  habits,  &c.  The  wool  is 
in  general  from  Spain  and  Berri,  but  not  the  Spanifli  of  the  firfl  quality  ;  the  Berri  is  as 
good,  or  better  than  the  Spanilh  for  this  fabric.  The  fpinners  are  paid  14  to  i6f.  the  lb. 
for  which  they  fpin  it  to  the  length  of  fix  hundred  aulns.  Carding  is  if.  the  pound, 
and  no  other  than  carding  wool  is  ufed  here.  The  weaver  is  alfo  paid  by  the  pound,  at 
\^f.  therefore  the  weaving  and  fpinning  is  nearly  the  fame  price;  many  of  all  thcle  hands 
are  in  the  country.  The  niafter  manufacturers  here  alfert,  that  their  fabrics  are  as  good 
and  as  cheap  as  fimilar  ones  in  England,  but  they  fell  none  thither. 

LouviERS. — Monfieur  Decrctot's  fabrics  of  fme  cloths  at  this  place,  are,  I  believe 
the  firfl:  in  the  world  ;  I  know  none  in  England,  nor  any  where  elfe,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  them  ;  the  beauty  and  the  great  vaiiety  of  his  produdioiis  remind  me  more 
of  the  fertility  of  Mr.  Wedgewood's  inventions,  than  any  other  fabric  I  have  feen  in 
France.  Monfieur  Dccretot  brings  out  fomething  new  for  every  year,  and  even  for 
every  feafon. 

The  common  cloths  of  this  place  are  well  known ;  but  Monf.  D.  has  now  made  feme 
of  the  fined  and  mofl:  beautiful  cloth  that  has  ever  yet  been  feen,  of  the  pure  undyed 
Peruvian,  or  Vigonia  wool,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  for  it  is  not  produced  by  a  (heep  ;  this 
rifes  to  the  vafl;  price  of  1 10  liv.  the  auln,  ^ths  wide  ;  the  raw  wool  is  19  liv.  ic7*  the 
pound,  or  thrice  as  dear  as  the  very  finefl:  Spanifh  :  other  fabrics  he  has  made  of  the 
wool  of  the  chamois  from  Perfia.  The  finefl  cloth  he  makes  of  common  wool  unmixed 
is  of  Spanifh,  at  6  liv.  aJ.  the  pound,  and  the  price  33  liv.  the  auln,  |ths  broad.  Raye 
en  foie  marhre  4lhs  broad,  32  liv.  Cajlorlne  raye  enfoie,  fame  price  and  breadth.  Of  all 
thefe  curious  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  wools  they  are  made  of,  he  very  obligingly  gave  me 
fpecimens. 

View  the  cotton  mill  here,  which  is  the  mofl  confiderable  to  be  found  in  France.  They 
fpin  to  the  length  of  forty  thoufand  aulns  per  pound,  machinery  in  this  mill  faves  in  la- 
bour in  the  proportion  of  three  hands  doing  the  work  of  eight.  It  is  conduced  by 
four  Engliflimen,  from  fome  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  mills.  This  mill  cofl  building  400,000 
livres. 

Near  this  town  alfo  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper-plates,  for  bottoming  the  king's  fhips  ; 
the  whole  an  Englifh  colony. 

Champagne. — Rhcims. — There  are  about  feven  hundred  mafler  manufadurers  here, 
and  ten  thoufand  perfons  in  the  town  and  the  country  about  it,  fupported  by  the  manu- 
faiEtures.  The  fabric  is  not  at  prefent  flourifning,  and  the  earnings  of  carders  and  fpin- 
ners but  one  half  what  they  were.  The  weavers  are  paid  12  liv.  ic/I  for  a  piece  of  ^^ 
aulns,  and  |  an  auln  broad. 

I'hey  make  here  razcaftors,  marocs,  flannels,  buratte's,  the  chain  of  almofl  every  thing 
of  the  wool  of  Champagne  ;  but  the  reft  of  Spanifh,  or  that  of  Berri;  and  thefe  fine 
cartiing  wools  are  combed  for  moll:  of  the  fabrics:  they  ufe  befidesthefe  wools  much  from 
Bourgogne  and  Germany,  and  fome  fiom  Rome,  which  are  very  bad,  becaufe  the  fheep 
are  clipped  twice  a  year,  which  dellroys  the  texture  of  the  wool.  The  woollens  at 
Rheims  amount  to  ten  millions,  and  the  trade  of  wine  four  or  five  millions.  There  are 
twenty-four  thoufand  pieces  of  woollen  fluffs  annually  flamped,  of  fifty  aulns  each,  and 
at  the  price  of  1  1  o  to  120  liv.  each. 

LuNEViLLE. — Here  is  a  fabric  of  earthenware,  that  employs  fixty  to  feventy  hands, 
who  earn  20  to  30/".  a  day;  but  fome  painters  to  24  liv.  a  week.  Common  plates  by  no 
means  good,  3  liv.  \cf.  per  dozen. 

IstNHEiM  to  Befort. — Many  fabrics  in  this  country  efpecially  calico  printing. 
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BouRGOGNE— Z)//'o«. — Many  flocking  engines,  fome  fpinning  of  cotton,  and  feme 
fcoarfe  cloths  made,  but  nothing  of  confequence,  for  the  place  does  not  fubfifl  by  manu- 
faftures. 

Mont  Cenis. — Thefe  are  amongft  the  greateft  iron  works  in  France,  and  owe  their 
prefent  magnitude  entirely  to  Monf.  de  Calonne  ;  they  were  eflabliilied  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
fon  from  England,  in  the  fame  expedition  into  France,  in  which  he  fixed  thofe  on  the 
Loire  near  Nantes.  The  iron  mine  is  three  leagues  oflF,  but  thofe  of  coal  on  the  fpot. 
They  caft  and  bore  cannon  on  the  greateft  fcale,  having  five  Ream  engines  at  work,  and 
a  fixth  building  :  they  have  iron  roads  for  the  waggons,  make  coak  of  coal,  a  I'Anglois, 
&c.  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a  pretty  confiderable  cryftal  glafs  work,  in  which  two  Englirfimea 
are  ftill  left.  There  is  no  navigation,  as  neceffary  as  coals  or  iron  j  but  the  CharoIoisL 
canal  is  within  two  leagues,  and  they  hope  it  will  come  here. 

Autun. — No  manufafture. 

BouRBONNois  —  Moidins. — No  fabric. 

AuvERGNE — Riom. — No  fabric,  except  what  cotton  is  fpun,  &c.  in  the  general  hof^ 
pital. 

Clermont.— In  the  mountains  at  Royau,  &c.  wool  fpun  40/I  lb.  the  finefl  50/I 
fpinning  ilb.  coarfe  wool  lof.  fine  ditto  12  to  16/". 

Marseille.— Price  of  cotton,  1789,  St.  Domingo,    130  livres  the  quintal. 

Martinique,  120 
Salonica,         95  to  ico 
Smyrna,        100  to  115 
Cyprus,        loo  to  10^ 
Acre,  100  to  i  10 

This  place  makes  foap  to  the  amount  of  20  millions  a  year :  the  oil  from  Italy,  the 
Levant,  and  Tunis. 

Caflile,  36  livres  the  quintal 

Blue,  361 

While,  2>7 

The  trade  of  Marfeilles  to  the  colonies  not  near  equal  to  that  of  Bourdeaux. 

Lyons. — The  import  of  raw  filk  into  all  France  one  million  of  lb.  of  16  oz.  The 
crop  of  all  France  the  fame,  but  not  fo  good  by  ~  of  the  priee.  The  price  of  good 
filk  25  to  30  livres.  The  fabric  here  %  of  all  the  kingdom,  and  its  exports  in  manu- 
faftured  goods  the  weight  of  one  million  of  pounds.  There  are  1 2,000  looms,  each 
employing  five  perfons,  or  60,000,  who  earn  on  an  average  i^f.  a  day.  The  men 
earn  by  wrought  filks  45  to  e^o/'.  ;  but  on  plain  ones  ^cf.  Of  the  fabric  here  ~  of  the 
value  is  raw  filk,  and  ]  labour.  Throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  hemp  and  flax  fabrics  "^ 
labour,  and  ^  raw  materia'.  In  the  h;fl  20  years  the  manufacture  here  has  augmented 
very  little,  if  at  all. 

They  have  a  prohibitory  law  agalnfl  any  loom  being  ereded  without  the  city  to  a 
certain  dillance;  and  at  Amiens  there  is  a  prohibition  againft  working  woollen  (luffs 
by  lamp-light,  for  fear  of  greafing  the  (luffs,  yet  here  the  fineft  filks  arc  thus 
wrought. 

The  advantageous  fituation  of  Lyons,  in  re(pcd  to  its  two  great  rivers,  has  no  cffeft 
on  the  tranfport  of  its  manufaftures,  for  all  go  by  land  to  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Strafbourg,  &c.  They  have  here  an  cdablilhment  of  Genevois  callico  printers,  to  the 
number  of  fix  or  feven  hundred.  ^ 
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St.  Etienne  en  Foret. — The  iron  fabrics  now  very  flourifliing,  coals  almofl:  for 
nothing,  and  tlie  fame  at  St.  Chaumond  ;  a  great  ribbon  trade  alfo  j  forty  pieces  are 
made  at  a  time  by  a  machine  turned  by  one  man. 

The  following  details  of  French  manufactures  will  explain  feveral  of  them  :  they 
are  extraded  from  the  new  Encyclopedic,  in  quarto,  now  publifliing  at  Paris. 


Mamtfafliires  of  Picardy. 

l^ooms. 

Pieces. 

Pi  ice. 

Total  Value. 
1:., 

Camelot  poil,              —                 — 

350 

3,000 

I'.v, 

380 

1,140,000 

Camelot  mi  Ibie,             —             — 

300 
450 

3,600 
3.500 

120 

57^,000 
420,000 

Baracan?,  &c.              —      •            — 

700 

12,000 

130 

1,560,000 

Prunelles  foie,                  —              — 

1,000 

1 0,000 

180 

1,800,000 

650 

7,800 

1^5 

897,000 

Panne  poil,                  —                 — 

800 

7,000 

240 

i,58o,coo 

laine,                 — >                  — 

9S° 

1 0,000 

120 

1^200,000 

Velours,  mocquettes,  trippes  damas 

450 

4,500 

180 

810,000 

Alen9ons,  etamines,  vires,  gazes 

300 

3,6oQ 

200 

720,000 

Serges,  minorqucs,  turquoifes,  &c. 

1,200 

14,400 

180 

2,592,000 

Tamifes,  duroys,  grains  d'orge, 

400 

6,coo 

100 

600,000 

Serges  d'Aumale,  Londres,  &c.     — 

2,000 

16,000 

100 

1 ,600,000 

1,500 
100 

24,000 
1,200 

15 

4S0 

625,000 
576,000 

Draperies  fines,              —              — 

communes,          —          — 

600 

7,000 

bo 

420,000 

Velours  de  coton,  toileries,  &c. 

450 

6,000 

150 

900,000 

Totals. 
Etoffs  de  laine,               —                — 

12,200 

130,600 

18,1 16,000 

Bas  douzaines  de  paires,         —     — 

8,500 

220,000 

H 

5,200,000 

Toiles,             —            —             — 

4,300 

60,000 

50 

3,000,000 

25,0-0 

26,316,00c 

Wool 
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Wool  cofifumed. 


Fleece. 


Of  the  country. 
From  Holland, 
— —  England, 
— — Germany, 


Turcoin, 
Germany, 
Foil  de  chevre, 
Soie,  — 


Spun. 


la. 

3,220,00c 
180,000 

200,000 

100,00c 


3,700,000, 

6o,occ 

IOO,OOC 
2  20,CCO 


at 

22/: 

at 

4c/: 

at 

32/: 

at 

22/. 

8  liv. 

^cf. 

7  liv. 

5  liv. 

,0/: 

35  liv 

liv. 

.'^,520,000 
360,000 
320,000 
I  10, coo 


4,310,000 

510,000 

700,000 

I, -00,000 

700,000 


Spinning  of  3,68o,ooolb.  —  — 

at  6  or  7/I  the  lb.  of  thread  of  all  forts  at  9  livres  the  piece 


Weaving  150,000  pieces  at  28  livres  the  piece,   i2,oco  looms  making 

each  14  or  15  pieces,  and  gaining  about  280  livres  per  annum 

Dyeing  the  materials  fpun  and  not  fpun,              —              —  — 

Merchant's  profits  on  raw  materials  and  manufafturers,  — 

7alue  of  1 50,000  pieces  going  from  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer, 

Drugs,  colours,  &c.                  —                  —                  —  — 

."s  ett  profit,                      __                     —                   —  — 


liv. 

7,420,000 
4,3ic,ooc 
1,350,000 

3,420,00; 
1 90,occ 

IjJOOjOOf 


17,990,000 
500,000 

2,0C0,000 

20,490,0"o| 


Draperies  Fines. 

Spanifli  wool  330  bales  of 
2Colb.  at  5  liv.  per  lb.        — 

Sixty-fix  lb.  of  wool  in  a  piece 
of  broad  cloth,  i  coo  pieces, 
and  confume  66,ocolb.  of 
wool ;  the  piece  of  24  aulns 
at  25  hv.  600  liv.  and  for 
icoo,  — 


livres. 


330,000 


—  600,000 


Linen,  Thread,  and  Cordage. 

livres. 

Hemp    for    linen,    4,    5,    or 

600,000  raw,  at  30  hv.  the 

100,  —  1,350,000 

Reduced  to  3,000,000  lb.  at 

7/.  fpinning,  —  i, 050,0.-0 

Flax   2,coo.oi.o  lb.  at  40  liv. 

the  KiO  —  &oo,oGO 

Reduced  to   1,200,000  lb.  at 

irf.  fpinning,  —  600,000 


Cotton  Velvets. 

Cotton  40,ooolb.  at  48/I       — 
Spinning,  —  — 

Fabrication  of  2,860  pieces  at 

,4/:  _ 

Dyeing,  &c.  —  — 

Profits,  —  — 


livres. 

96,300 

96,000 

6o,coo 
S^,coo 
36,000 

370. OOJ 


liv 


Weaving,  4.30c   looms  at  93 

liv.  to  16^  liv.  —         4Cc,oco 


Seventy  thoufand  p'eccs  at  65 

liv.  materials,  —  4,200,000 

Hemp  and    hbmir  on  thread, 

p.icklhrcau,  aiiJ  cordage         2,000,000 


6,200,uOO 

Boneterie. 
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Boneterie. 


Wool  of  the  country,  8oo>ooolb, 

at  25/^  —  i,coo,ooo 

• Holland,  250,000  at  40/".    500,000 

Flax    100,000  at  lof.         50,000 

Cotton  ■ 2,500  at  ^of.  i,ooo 


Materials        —  'jJSSsOOo 

Labour  —         3,i25,o;o 

Profit  —  5  io,ooo 


Labour  and  profit,       —         j  9,000,000 

32,870,000 


50,000  workmen  at  140  Hv.     7,000,000 

50,000  women  at  70  liv.         ^,500,000 

150,000  children  at  40  Uv.        6,000,000 


Recapitulation. 


5,200,000 


16,500,000 
Profit       —       2,500,0^0 


Total  value  of  raw  materials,    13,870,000 


19,000,000 


Draperies  of  the  Generality  of  Rouen. 


Elbceuf, 


Dnips, 
R  oyales, 
Clalmoucs, 
Aipagas, 


Louviers-— -draps  fins, 

fDrnps, 
Ratines, 
Rouen,      <{  Kfpagnolettes  croifees, 

I lifTees, 

l^Flanelles, 


fDraps, 

I  Rv'iiiies, 
Darnetal,  -^  tlpagnolettcs  croifees, 
lif:ees. 


Flanelles, 


Price  pe 

-  aulii. 

No.  Pieces 

Value,     liv. 

16  liv. 

.C/. 

18,000 

8,910,0^0 

10  liv. 

150 

54,000 

1 6  liv. 

£0 

38,400 

9  liv. 

100 

35,000 

'8,J30 

,  9,038,400 
3,196,800 

24  liv. 

4>440 

1+  liv. 

80 

33.000 

I  2  liv. 

I2C 

51,840 

5  Jiv. 

760 

5^9  ICO 

4  liv. 

^q/: 

180 

64,800 

2  liv. 

i^/ 

2,690 

282,450 
199,800 

1,021,190 

3>8jo 

1.1  liv. 

370 

12  liv. 

10/ 

380 

171,000 

5  '^V' 

4.3-0 

15630,000 

4  liv. 

Vof. 

Soo 

309,600 

3  'iV' 

1.350 

i6o,coo 

2,470,400 

7,300 

15,726,790! 

The 
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The  draperies  of  Darnetal  may  be  taken  on  an  average  at  2,500,000  llvres,  blankets 
not  included,  which  are  4  or  500,000  livres.  If  every  thing  is  included,  the  lainages 
of  the  Generality  will  rife  to  18,000,000  livres,  and  linens  to  the  double. 


Manufactures  of  Champagne  in   1782,   taken  by 

Monf.  Taillardat,    Infpedor  of  that 

Province. 

' 

Places.                      Denoininations. 
Chalons.                  Efpagnolettes, 

Price  per  auln. 

No.  Pieces. 

Value. 

3  liv.  lo/ 

1,800 

226,800 

Ouippes.                  Serges  drapces, 

I              16 

3,000 

322,600 

> 

^  Draps  de  Silefia, 

4             10 

11,50c 

2,300,000 

Dauphins  and  Marocs, 

I  5  to  3  5 

27,500 

3,100,000 

Perpetuelles,     - 

J    .     12 

40 

7.000 

Droguets,  etamines,burats, 

Reims  &  Environs.  * 

voiles, 

5  5  to    35 

22,000 

2,800,000 

Imperialles  flanelles, 

2  to    4     5 

500 

830,000 

Bluteaux, 

17  to  iB  p. 

3>96o 

67,600 

Couvertures,    - 

20      p. 

30,000 

600,000 

Toiles  de  Chanvre, 

1      4/ 

2,300 

110,000 

^Dauphins  and  Marocs,  eta- 

r»,    ,  1  «  T.     .          )      mines, flanelles,  ferges, 
Rhetal  &Environs.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^J^    [ 

I     5  to  3   10 
22  liv. 

4,500 
30 

450,000 
26,400 

L.Toiles  de  chanvre, 

»        4 

420 

20,200 

rToiles  decoton  and  bafins, 

I        to  5  liv. 

56,000 

4,000,000 

Troyes&Environs.J  ^'S'''  ^'?^^'.^<^- 
•'                         j  Draps  and  ratmes. 

2  1 5  to  3  1  c 

3,200 

3iOjOCO 

6  to  10  10 

550 

122,400 

(.Efpagnolettes, 

4  liv.  5/ 

liOoo 

140,000 

Chaumont,  &c.      Droguets, 

I      10 

1,500 

lOOjOCO 

Vancouleurs.          Siamoifes,  toiks  de  coton,  fil. 

&c.         -            -          - 

I  1 5  to  3  10 

1,300 

180,000 

171,100 

i557ij>ooo 

Boneterie  en  Coton. 

Looms.— Troyes, 

Arcys  and  Aube, 

In  thirty  villages  near  ditto, 

Vitry  la  Francois, 

Vancouleurs, 

Chalons, 


400 

280 

300 

24 

30 
12 


1046 

Each  loom  makes  per  annum  one  hundred  dozen  pairs  of  ftockings  or  bouets,  worth  one 
with  another  24  livres,  or  104,600  dozen,  and  2,510,400  livres,  of  which  |ds  are  la- 
bour and  profit. 

In 
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In  Wool. 

About  twelve  thoufand  dozen  pairs  of  {lockings  and  bonets  at  Chaumont,  Vignory, 
Joinvillc,  Vitry,  and  Chalons,  at  ^o  livres  the  dozen,  or  360,000  livres  *. 


Boneterie  in  all  France. 

Boneterie  of  filk,  -  _  - 

Wool, 

Cotton,       -  .  - 

Thread, 

Produce  of  which  ^^  to  60,000,000  livres, 
,  Lace. 


looms. 

24,500 

14,500 

7>5oo 

64,000 


The  laces  they  make  at  Valenciennes,  employ  about  3600  perfons,  and  are  an  objeQ: 
of  400,000  livres,  of  which  the  flax  is  not  more  than  ^V-  The  thread  fells  from  24 
livres  to  700  livres  the  pound.  The  lace-makers  at  Dieppe  earn  7  or  8/1  a  day,  a  few 
10  to  i$f.  There  are  eight  or  nine  thoufand  point-makers  at  and  about  Alen5on.  At 
Argentan  they  work  to  500,000  livres;  and  in  all  France  about  i,20O,oco  livres. 

Silk. 

Jn  1780,  there  were  in  Lyons  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  to  two  thoufand  looms 
conftantly  employed  on  {lockings,  making  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pairs  a  day,  at  9 
livres,  or  4,000,000  livres  per  annum  for  450,0^00  pairs. 

livres. 


Raw  material  |, 
Labour, 
Profit  -rV, 


2,COO,OO0 

1,600,000 

400,000 

4,000,000 


In  all  France,  in  1756. — Lyons,  18,000 

Nifmes,  3,000 

Tours,  1,350 

Paris,  2,000 


24,350 


Manufacture  of  Lyons  in  1768,  extracted  from  the  regifler  of  the  Capitation  and 
Vingtiemes. 


Merchants, 
Mafler  workmen. 


^ooms. 


410 

4,202 

.     ii,oc7 


Ditto  in  1788. 
Looms  employed, 
Ditto  not  employed, 


^'325 
5.442 

^^'777 


Rent  of  their  houfes  8 1 1,667  livres.     Total  value  of  the  fabric  60,000,000  livres,  of 
which  18,000,000  livres  labour.    Weight  of  filk  2,ooo,ooolb, 
Silk  and  iron  in  the  Forez  of  the  Lyonnois. 


VOL.  IV, 


*  Enc.  Meth.  Man  and  Art.  t.  i.  10. 
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The  clincaillerie  of  St.  Etienne  4,000^000  lb.  of  iron,  at  21  llvres  the  loo,  price 
wrought  60  livres  the  100. 

The  manufafture  of  arms  for  export  confuroes  ij2oo.ooolb.  6o,oco  mufkets  and 

piftols. 

Ribbons  amount  to  9,000,000  livres. 


Woollens  at  Lodeve  in  Langucdoc. 


Grifblancs  for  the  troops, 

Blues  and  reds,  — 

Draps,              —  — 

Pincliinats,  — 

Croifees,     —  — 
Tricots,                 — 

Ratines,     —  -~ 


pieces. 

65OOO 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

300 
1,200 

ICO 


13,600 


at  6  Kv,  lof. 

at  9  liv.  10/*.  I    304,000 


livres. 
624,000 


at  8  liv.  lof. 
at  6  liv.  — 
at  9  liv.  — 
at  1  liv.    8/ 


136,000 

288,000 

43,200 

92,800 

12,000 


I  ,.5  00,000 


Total  French  exportation  to  the  Levant  18,000,000  livres,  of  which  12,000,000.  livres 
in  draperies  and  bonets  fagon  de  Tunis. 

Clermont. 

Account  of  a  bale  of  20  half  pieces  of  Londrins-feconds. 

Wool,  550  lb.  at  38/  -  -  -  -  1,045 

Lifieres  (lift,)  -  -  -  -  "  5° 

Oil, -  zS 

Spinning,                 -             -             -             -             -  270 

Weaving,               -            -            -            -            -  150 

Soap,         ------  45 

Dyeing,                    -             -             •             -             -  120 

Cocheneal,              -            -            -            -            -  198 


Total  including  all  other  charges, 


1,914 


Account  of  100  bales. 


Wool, 

Oil,  foap,  and  drugs  : 

Carriage,  commiflion,  and  profit. 
Labour,.  •  -  - 


livrea, 
550,000 
150,000 
1  10,000 
390,000 

•  B  I  «    ■ 

1,200,000 


Woollens 
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Woollens  at  Sedan, 


Wool, 

Hair, 

Oil, 

Soap, 

Linen 

Spinning, 

Weaving, 

Dyeing, 


LV  liv. 

376  to  i^yS 

13  to     30 

12    to 

4  to 

3  to 

60  to 

34  to 
50  to 


14 

3 

90 

100 


A  Piece  of  black  Superfine. 


Wool  for  the  chain,  42 1  en /urge,  at  4  liv.  '6f.  — 
Ditto  for  the  trame,  65 1  en /urge,  at  4  liv.  8/".  — 
Carriage  of  10  i>  lb.  wool,  —  —  • — 

Spinning,  —  __««_ 

Weaving  105  aulns,  meaf.  de  Brabant,  at  lo/".  — 

Dyeing,  —  —  — 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements^  — .  —  — » 

Houfe,  clerks,  &c.  —  — 


Ilv.    /.      liv,     /. 

S87   4-^75     4 

8 


42^  aulns,  at  23  liv.  lo/i  — 

Manufa£lurer's  profit,  — 


1 004  liv.    I2f. 
749  o 


255 


12 


In  1767. 

Looms,  — I  _  _ 

Pieces,  —  —  — 

Spanifli  wool,  —  — 

Wool  or  hair  for  felvages,  &c.  — 

Oil,  —  —  — 

of  which  olive,  —  — • 

colefeed,  — 

Linen  for  envelopes,  1,188  pieces  of  28,550  aulns. 


5 
87  i& 

52  10 

100  o 

14  o 

14  o 

749  o 


713 

3.556 
S64, 1051b. 

i  33.75 « lb. 
161,158 

144,373 

I9.S79 


Many  interefting  particulars  concerning  the  fabrics  of  Normandie,  are  found  in  the 
Obfervations  de  la  Chambre  du  Commerce  de  Normandie,  fur  le  Traite  de  Commerce  entre  la 
France  ^  rj}igleterre. 


3D  2 


Linens 
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Linens. 

In  the  generality  of  Rouen  are  made,  in  an  average  year,  500,000  pieces,  worth,  as 
they  pafs  from  the  hands  of  the  manufaciurer,  45 -to  50,000,000  liv,  of  which  ^ds  are 
jabotir  and  profits. 

Woollens. 

Thecloth,sand  other  fluffs  of  Louviers,  d'Elbo3uf,  Rouen,  Darnetal,  Andley,  Evreux^ 
and  other  places  in  the  generality  of  Rouen,  may  be  cflimated  in  a  common  year  at  34,000 
pieces,  which  are  worth  at  the  confumer's  price  about  20,000,000  liv.  half  of  which  is- 
raw  material,  and  half  labour  and  profit. 

Cotton. 

The  bcneterie  en  coton  at  Rouen,  amounts  to  1 8,000  dozen  of  pairs  of  flockings  and 
caps,  and  as  many  more  in  the  country,  the  value  of  the  whole  i,6oc,ooo  liv.  to 
Q,c  00,000  liv.  4dsof  which  are  labour  and  profit.  The  bams  tamcria  of  cottons^  alone>. 
employs  in  France  15,000  looms. 


Sundr, 


res. 


The  other  articles  of  manufa£Vure  in  Rouen  and  the  generality,  fuch  as  ribbons,  fun- 
dry  woollens,  tanneries,  earthenware,  plating,  6cc.  will  raife  the  preceding  fums  to  80 
or  ijo,ooc,coo  liv.  in  a  common  year,  confequently  thefe  fundries  amount  to  i6  or 
i8,ooc,OGO  liv.  and  half  of  all  on  an  average  is  labour  and  profits. 

Louviers  fabricates  annually  4400  pieces  of  cloth. 

Elbceuf  fabricates  i8,oco  pieces  of  cloths  and  fluffs. 

Darnetel  makes  7800  pieces  of  cloths,  ratines,  efpagnolettes,  and  flannels,  without  in» 
eluding  couvertures. 

Vife  makes  eight  thoufand  pieces  of  cloth,  but  the  fabric  is  much  fallen  ;  for  thirty 
years  together  it  made  twenty-fix  thoufand  pieces  per  annum. 

Valognes  and  Cherbourg  were  once  famous  for  their  cloths,  and  fabricated  to  the 
amount  of  near  four  thoufand  pieces,  at  prefent  they  make  three  or  four  hundred. 

Lifieux,  and  an  hundred  pariflies  in  the  environs,  fabricates  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand 
pieces  woollen  fluffs  called  frocs,  flannels  &c. 

Earninp  of  Manufa£lurers^ 

1787 — PicARDiE. — Montreu'iL — By  flockings,  icf.  a  day. 

Abbeville.— Vtv  qXo\\\%^  &c.  25/. 

Amiens. — Cloths,  \^f.  to  257!  to  40_/? 

Bretcnil,  —  Iron,  30/". 

Orleanois — Orleans. — Woollen  caps,  men  26/*.  boys  7/  fpinners  \Af-  carders  yf 
fugar  refiners  i6f. 

JB  RV.Y. —  ClM!teauro!/x. — WooI'lens,  men  ao/I  boys  ?/.  fpinners  ff. 

La  Marcmk. — Women  and  girls  employed  in  keeping  cattle,  fpin  wool  and  hemp; 
for  thread  of  the  latter  they  have  3/  the  pound,  for  coarfe,  6/  for  fine  ;  for  wool  3  to 
a/,  the  pound  j  they  mufl  work  very  hard  in  the  fields  to  fpiu  one  pound  of  coarfe  thread 

13  '  in 
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in  a  day ;  when  they  work  for  themfelves  they  give  their  yarn  and  thread  to  a  weaver, 
who  makes  the  fluff  at  5  or  6/"  the  auln. 

LiMosiN. — Limoges. — Stuffs  and  china  men  \-f.  boys  ()f.  weavers  are  paid  5  or  6/1 
the  auln,  and  earn  i  ^yl  a  day  ;  in  the  porcelain  fabric  fome  earn  1 20  liv.  a  month. 

Bri^ue. — Silks,  gauzes,  and  cotton  men  27/".  boys  ^f. 

GuiENNE. — Cahors. — Woollens,  men  10J.  fpinners  %f. 

Montauban. — Silks,  women  \of.  woollens,  men  7.<,f.  fpinners  f,f.  combers  3oy". 

St.  Martori. — Woollen  fluffs,  men  24/.  fpinners  '6 J.  women  %/. 

Bagnere  cle  Luchon. — Cobalt,  men  i^yi 

Languedoc. — Nifmcs, — Silks,  men  00  to  40/.  a  man  will  make  a  pair  of  filk  ftock. 
ings  in  a  -day  if  he  is  a  good  hand,  he  is  paid  40/.  for  them,  out  of  which  he  mufl;  pay 
for  the  engine  and  oil  for  his  lamp.;  the  engine  cofts  4  to  500  liv.  women  alfo  work  at 
it,  common  earnings  of  either,  by  means  of  this  tool,  30  to  35/. 

Gauge. — Silk  (lockings,  men  32/.  and  fome  particular  hands,  by  making  the  finefl 
{lockings,  up  to  36  liv.  the  pair,  will  earn  5  liv.  a  day. 

Lodcve.  —  Cloths,  men  28/.  filk  (lockings  35/.  cotton  35/.  fome  in  cotton  are  faid  to 
earn  even  to  50/. 

Beg  de  Rieux. — Londrins,  men  18/.  filk  (lockings  35/, 

GuiENNE.— P^«.^ — Linen,  men  24/.  from  iS  to  40/.  they  are  paid  2oy.  for  weaving 
a  handkerchief. 

Navarens. — Flax,  a  pound  before  fpinning  fells  for  30/.  fpinning  it  to  a  middling  de- 
gree of  finenefs  adds  30/.  more,  or  3  liv.  in  all,  but  much  fpinning  improves  it  only  20/. 
a  good  hand  will  fpin  a  pound  a  day,  in  common  a  woman  earns  7  to  12/I  weavers  15 
to  3c/.  generally  20/. 

Bayonne. — Spinning  flax,  10  to  ii/.  a  day. 

Aire. — Linen  15  to  25  /'. 

Leitour. — Tannery  15  to.  30 /I 

Agen. — Hemp  weavers  15  to  22/". 

TouRAiNE. — Tours. — Silk  weavers,,  men  30/.  boys  20/.  women  ^\f.  nai- 
lers, 2  ?  /".  .  .* 

Amboife. — Steer,  men  2^ J'  women  i3/". 

Isle  of  France. — Beauvais. — Tapeflry,  men  40/  boys  5/  fome  to  100/.  calico 
printers  10  liv.  to  25  liv.  a  week,  none  under  10  liv.  women  pencillers  20  f.  a  day,  pat- 
tern drawers  to  150  louis  a  year,  feveral  at  100,  woollens  20  to  jo/'. 

PiCARDiE.— S/ GfjZ'//?.— Glafs,  men  io  to  4oy". 

St.  Old nt in. — Linen,  cambric  men  20  f.  fpinners  15/.  and  even  to  10  f. 

Cambray. — Gauzes,  cleres,  &c.  20/.  in  general,  fome  30,  and  a  very  few  to  40/^ 

Valeneiennes. —  Lace  makers  20  to  ^of.  for  the  lined. 

Lille. — Woollen  (tuffs  20  to  35/  many  to  40/. 

St.  Oniers. — Stockings  22/.  fpinning  wool,  women  ^f. 

Aire. — Spinning  wool  9/.  to  10/. 

Arafs. — Laces,  women  earn  12  to  15/  adav,  (lockings  24/  to  30/". 

Beauval. — Weavers  of  linen  30  /".  fpinners  3  pound,  at  4/.  per  day,  or  i  2/.  if  good 
hands, 

Aumale. — Weavers  22/  wonicn  fpinners  7/. 

Rouen.  —  Weavers  30/.  by  the  piece,  that  is  24  to  40/.  fpinners  8  to  1 2  f. 

Tvetot. — The  poor  here,  and  the  fame  at  Rouen,  buy  their  cotton,  fpin  it,  and  then 
fell  the  yarn  ;  at  prefent  they  give  4  Hv.  5/  per  pound  for  the  cotton,  and  when  fpun 

it 
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it  at  5  llv.  10  f.  to  5  llv.  15  /".  and  6  liv.  and  earn  in  general  at  out  12_/.  a  day ;  children 
begin  at  fix  or  feven  years  old.  Very  little  wool  fpun,  as  the  whole  country  is  employed 
on  cotton. 

Havre. — The  country  people  can  buy  their  cotton  al  300  liv.  the  quintal,  wh'ch  is  to 
the  quintal  of  Paris  as  loS  is  to  100  ;  at  Rouen  it  is  106  ;  they  have  40/.  a  pjund  for 
fpiniiing  it-,  and  a  woman  earns  i6y^  a  day.  I  vpas  here  affured,  that  none  ot  tin  cotton 
mills  of  France  were  on  a  frreat  eftabliftiment,  as  I  fliould  find  when  I  viewed  them  ; 
much  talked  of  only  at  a  diftance. 

Pont  a  dc  Mer. — In  the  tannery  and  curriery  here  the  m.n  earn  from  24/  to  4  liv. 
a  day. 

Caen. — Silk  lace,  15  /I  women,  fome  fo  high  as  ^o.  ■*  ' 

Bayetix. — Lace  of  filk  and  thread,  women  earn  in  common  10  to  1 2/.  but  feme  20 
to  24/. 

Cherbourg. — Blown  plate  glafs,  blowers  40  to  50/.  loweft  workmen  24/. 

Bretagne. — Retincs. — Sundries,  2§J.  a  day. 

St.  Brieux. — Spinning  wool  8/.  to    of.  per  pound. 

St.  (Juiniin,  Lmukac,  £i?c.  — Linen,  weavers  ^  f.  an  auln,  and  do  four  in  a  day  of 
common  work,  30  to  36/.  common  w-ages,  fpinners  10  to  10  f.  but  the  latter  very  un- 
common. 

Ponton.— Mzny  fpinners  do  not  earn  more  than  ?  /.  a  day,  10  hours. 

Adorlaix.'— For  fpinning  1 2/.  a  pound  ;  and  do  it  in  three  days  befides  family  bu- 
fmefs. 

Anjou. — Weavers,  Z/.  per  auln,  and  do  3  or  4  a  day. 

dingers. — Weavers  30  to  35/.  fpinners  5  to  ^f.  more  by  wool  than  by  cotton  or 
flax,  one  pound  of  flax  in  a  day  for  6f. ;  one  pound  of  fine  cotton,  three  days  to  a  week, 
and  for  30/. 

MKWE.—Giiefcelancl — Spinning  hemp,  do  half  a  pound  at  10/.  the  pound,  but  a 
very  good  fpinner  will  do  a  pound. 

NoRMANDiE. — Jlenfon.  —  S  f.  a  day  by  fpinning  hemp,  and  10,  and  even  to  1 2  and 
J  5,  but  this  is  only  for  the  finefl  of  56/.  the  auln. 

Gace. — Spinning  flax  9/.  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  than  they  gain  by  hemp. 

Elbceiif. — Spinning  wool  5]  to  i  if.  weavers  30  to  35/". 

Darnetel. —  S^mnrng  wool  8  to  12/.  a  man  carding  20  to  28/.  weaving  24  to  30/i 

Louviers. — Spinning  wool    12/  weavers  24  to  35/   and  the  highefl:  wages  earned 

48/- 

La  Roche  Gityon. — Spinning  cotton,  good  ones  earn  12  and  15/  Spinning  hemp  10 
<o  12/.  the  pound,  and  one  pound  in  two  days. 

Champagne  — Rheims. — For  carding  and  fpinning,  are  paid  by  the  chain  and  gain 
€f.  a  day,  at  prefent  1 2  f.  when  the  fabric  was  Hourifliing,  a  weaver,  that  is  a  good  hand, 
20  to  ?  5/.  a  day  by  the  piece,  but  he  has  to  pay  a  child,  if  he  has  none  of  his  own,  3  or 
4/  out  of  it. 

Bourgogne. — Mont  Cents. — Forge  men  30  to  40/. 

AvvERGHE.  —  Clermont — In  the  mountains. 

Vellav. — Le  Puy  — Making  lace,  earn  4  to  ^/  a  day. 

VivARAis. — Pradellcs .—\yitio,  7  or  8/.  and  fome  up  to  20/. 
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Earnings. 

Average  earnings  of  all  the  fabrics,  of  the  men  16  f. — Of  the  women  15  /". — Of  fpin- 
ners,  V)J.  Thefe  earnings  are,  without  any  doubt,  much  under  thofe  of  fimilar  manu« 
failures  in  England  ;  where  1  fhould  apprehend  the  men  earn,  upon  an  average  2od.  a- 
day  or  40/";  the  women  qd.  or  1 5)  /.  and  (pinners  I  have  fliewn  (Annals  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  ix.)  to  earn  6/^  or  1  2|  f.  The  vafl:  fuperiority  of  Englifli  manutaftures,  taken  in 
the  grofs,  to  thofe  of  France,  united  with  this  higher  price  of  labour,  is  a  fubjedlof  great 
political  curiofity  and  importance  ;  for  it  fliews  clearly,  that  it  is  not  the  nominal  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour  that  favours  manutadures,  which  flourifh  moft  where  labour  is  nominally 
the  dearefl — perhaps  they  flourifli  on  this  account,  hnce  labour  is  generally  in  reality  the 
cheapeft,  where  it  is  nominal/y  the  dearefl ;  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  fkill  and  dexte- 
rity of  performance,  come  largely  into  the  account ;  and  thefe  muft,  on  an  average,  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  Hate  of  eafe  in  which  the  workman  lives.  If  he  be  well  nourifiied 
and  cloathed,  and  his  conftitution  kept  in  a  (late  of  vigour  and  adivity,  he  will  perform 
his  work  incomparably  better  than  a  man  whofe  poverty  allows  but  a  fcanty  nourifliment. 
There  is  doubtlefs  great  luxury  amongft  the  manufaduring  poor  in  England ;  there  is 
little  amongft  thofe  of  France  ;  this  apparent  evil  has  grown  fo  regularlv  with  the  prof- 
perity  of  Englifli  fabrics,  that  I  am  not  too  ready  to  confider  it  fo  great  an  evil,  as  to 
demand  any  laws  or  regulations  to  reprefs  it,  which  have  been  injudicioufly  called  for  by 
fome  writers  ;  inconveniencies,  indeed  may  flow  from  it,  but  they  are  fo  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  fources  of  profperity,  that  to  touch  them  might  be  dangerous  :  the  hid- 
den benefit  is  concealed  fometimes  beneath  the  apparent  evil ;  and  by  remedying  the  in- 
convenience, the  advantage  might  be  loft.  It  is  thus  fometimes  in  the  natural  body, 
and  I  beUeve  often  in  the  political. 

It  is  a  remarkable  cicumftance  in  the  agriculture,  or  rather  in  the  domeftic  ceconomy 
of  France,  that  the  cuhure  of  hemp  or  flax,  for  home  ufes,  pervades  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  far  this  is  beneficial  or  not  to  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  national  profperity.  On  the  one  hand,  in  favour  of  this  fyftem  it  may 
be  urged,  that  national  profperity  being  nothing  more  than  the  united  profperity  of 
fingle  families,  if  any  fuch  article  of  ceconomy  be  advantageous  to  individuals,  it  mult 
be  fo  to  the  nation  at  large ;  that  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  a  poor  man's 
family  to  have  the  women  and  children  induftrioufly  employed  on  clothing  the  whole, 
rather  than  forced  to  buy  fuch  articles  at  an  expence  of  money  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  procure.  By  means  of  induftry,  thus  exerted,  a  poor  family  is  rendered  as  in- 
dependent as  its  fituation  admits.  All  of  them  are  likewife  warmer,  and  more  com- 
fortably cloathed,  as  far  as  linen  is  concerned,  than  if  it  were  bought  j  for  whatever 
demands  money,  v/ill  be  confuraed  with  much  more  caution  than  if  the  refult  merely 
of  labour,  Thefe  arguments  are  unanfvverabte  ;  yet  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary, 
that  alfo  deferve  attention.  If  it  be  true,  that  national  profperity  depends  on  individu- 
als, and  that  whatever  carries  comfort  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man,  adds  proper- 
tionably  to  the  mafs  of  national  enjoyment,  it  mufl:  alfo  be  equally  admitted,  that  what- 
ever renders  a  people  nadonaliy  flourifliing  and  rich,  refleds  back  on  the  loweft  claflTes 
a  large  fliare  of,  and  intimate  connection  in,  fuch  wealth  and  profperity,  confequently, 
if  domeftic  manufactures  of  this  fort  be  injurious  to  the  great  mafs  of  national  interefts, 
in  a  ftate  of  combination,  they  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  individually  fo  in  a  ftate  of 
I  feparatioa. 
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reparation.  A  modern  fociety  flourlflies  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  products  of 
land  for  the  manufactures  of  towns ;  a  natural  connexion  ot  one  with  the  oiher  ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  this  exchange  is  rapid  from  a  great  confump- 
tion,  in  fuch  proportion  will  a  people  generally  flourifli.  If  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try have  a  patch  of  flax  or  hemp  for  its  own  fupply  of  all  the  manufactures  founded  on 
thofe  materials,  this  beneficial  intercourfe  of  the  country  with  the  town,  is  fo  far  cut  off, 
and  no  circulation  takes  place.  If  the  pratlicebe  good  in  flax,  it  is  good  in  wool ;  and 
every  family  fliould  have  a  fufficient  number  of  flieep,  to  cloath  themfelves  in  woollens ; 
and  if  every  little  village  have  its  little  tanner,  the  fame  fuppofition  may  extend  to  lea- 
ther. A  patch  of  vines  furnifiies  the  beverage  of  the  family  j  and  thus,  by  fimple  do- 
meflic  induflry,  all  wants  are  fupplied  :  and  a  poor  family,  as  it  would  be  improperly 
called,  would  have  no  occafion  to  refort  to  market  for  any  thing  to  buy.  But  if  it  go 
thither  for  nothing  to  buy,  it  ought  to  go  thither  with  nothing  to  fell ;  this  part  of  the 
theory  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  town  has  the  power  of  buying  only  in  confequence 
of  having  that  of  felling  ;  if  the  country  buy  nothing  of  the  town,  affuredly  the  town 
can  buy  nothing  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  every  combination  on  ithefe  fub- 
je6ts,  a  minute  divifion  of  the  foil  into  Tmall  properties  always  attacks  the  exiflience  of 
towns,  that  is  to  fay,  of  what  Sir  James  Stewart  calls  the  free  hands  of  a  fociety.  A 
countryman  living  on  his  own  little  property,  with  his  family  induflrioufly  employed  in 
manufafturing  for  all  their  own  wants,  without  exchange,  connection,  or  dependence 
on  any  one,  offers,  indeed,  a  fpe€tacle  of  rural  comfort,  but  of  a  fpecices  abfolutely  in- 
confiftent  with  the  profperity  of  a  modern  fociety ;  and  were  France  to  confifl:  of  no- 
thing elfe,  the  whole  kingdom  would  become  a  prey  to  the  firit  invader.  Upon  fuch 
a  fyltem  all  taxes  mull  ceafe,  and  confequently  all  public  force  be  annihilated.  The 
whole  routine  of  life  would  be  as  well  carried  on  without,  as  with  money,  and  he  who 
has  of  neceffity  land  and  commodities  only,  could  pay  no  taxes  but  in  kind ;  in  other 
words,  could  pay  none  at  all.  However  plaufible,  therefore,  the  arguments  may  be  in 
favour  of  thefe  domeftic  manufaQures,  there  are  not  wanted  reafonsthat  militate  power- 
fully againfl;  them. 

■  In  a  cafe  of  this  kind  a  reference  to  faft  is  more  valuable  than  reafoning.  The  poor 
in  France  abound  very  much  with  thefe  fabrics,  and  are  very  miferable  ;  the  poor  in 
England  hardly  know  fuch  a  thing,  and  are  very  much  at  their  eafe  ;  but  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  fome  of  our  counties,  mofl:  backward  in  point  of  agriculture, 
the  fyflem  is  found  ;  and  precifely  in  the  pooreft  diflricts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  feel  myfelf  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  lb  often,  on  political  fubjefts, 
from  a  man  of  fuch  diflinguiflied  abilities  as  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  ;  but  upon  this 
fubjefl:  he  gives  an  opinion  decifively  in  favour  of  thefe  fcattered  domeftic  manufadures, 
advancing  the  following  fl:range  aifertion  ;  Les  viamfaSltires  iri/nies,  les  cnterpriz.es  de 
qiielqiies  particidiers  quifoldent  des  oii-vricrs  atijour  la  joiirnce  pour  iravailler  a  Icur  compte 
ne  feront  jamais  tin  ohjct  digne  r attention  des  goin'crncrnens  *.  If  there  be  truth  in  this 
idea,  the  fabrics  eftablifhed  in  towns,  in  which  a  mailer  manuf;\cturer  employs  the  poor, 
are  good  for  nothing.  Thole  of  Lyons,  Rouen,  Louviers,  Elbocuf,  Carcaffonne ;  Car- 
eaffonnc;  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c.  are  of  no  account,  and  do  not 
confer  national  profperity.  It  would  be  wafting  the  reader's  time  to  refute  formally 
fuch  opinions.  The  fadts  ai-e  too  notorious,  and  the  arguments  too  obvious  to  dwell 
upon. 

*  De  la  Monarch'ie,  Prujienne,  torn.  3.  p.  109. 
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Of  the  hiflucncc  of  Manufa6lares  on  Agriculture, 

NoRMANDiE. — Rouen  to  Barentin. — A  noble  foil  and  fvill  of  manufadures,  but  the 
nioft  execrable  hufbandry  I  have  yet  feen ;  every  field  a  bed  of  weeds  and  couch. 

Tvetot. — A  noble  track  of  land  ;  richer  or  deeper  loams  hardly  to  be  feen,  but  all 
miferably  cultivated  ;  an  exception  to  the  common  cafe  in  France,  where  fine  foils  are 
ufually  well  cultivated  :  the  crops  in  this  country  are  a  perfeft  contrail  to  the  foil. 

Havre. — This  whole  country,  from  Rouen,  the  Pays  de  Caux,  is  a  region  more  of 
manufaftures  than  agriculture.  The  fabric  is  what  the  great  population  of  this  difhrict 
depends  on,  their  farms  being  but  a  fecondary  obje£t.  The  number  of  fmall  proper- 
ties, and  confequently  population,  is  very  great,  which  is  the  reafon  for  the  price  and 
rental  of  land  through  this  country,  being  vaftly  out  of  proportion  to  the  produfts. 
Landlords  alfo  divide  their  farms  according  to  the  demand,  as  the  rife  of  rent  tempts 
it ;  but  he  often  finds  himfelf  depending  for  the  rent  of  his  land,  on  the  profperity  of  a 
fabric.  The  whole  country  forms  a  curious  fpeiStacle ;  a  vafl  fabric,  and  an  immenfe 
employment,  and  population  having  been  abfolutely  mifchievous*to  agriculture.  This 
has  been  the  refult  throughout  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  foil  of  which  may  be  ranked, 
among  the  finefl  in  France.  Had  it  been  a  miferably  poor,  rocky,  or  barren  territory, 
the  refult  would  have  been  beneficial,  for  the  fabric  would  have  covered  fuch  a  dillrift 
with  cultivation.  But  the  farmers  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  are  not  only  manufadurers, 
but  have  an  inclination  alfo  for  trade  ;  the  large  ones  engage  in  commercial  fpeculations 
at  Havre,  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  fome  even  in  that  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
This  is  a  moft  pernicious  and  mifchievous  circumftance ;  the  improvement  of  their  cul- 
tivation being  never  the  objeft  or  refult  of  their  growing  rich,  but  merelv  the  engaging 
more  largely  in  trade  or  manufafture.  If  they  get  a  fhare  in  an  American  adventure,  no 
matter  whether  thirties  and  docks  cover  their  fields. 

Bretagne. — St.  Brieux. — Meeting  here  with  a  linen  merchant,  and  fome  other 
well-inftrufted  perfons,  I  demanded  information  concerning  the  ftate  of  hulhandry  in 
thexentral  parts  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the  diftrids  in  which  the  great  linen 
manufafture  (one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Europe)  is  carried  on.  All  I  had  feen  of 
the  province  was  fuch  a  wretched  and  alnioft  deferted  wafte,  that  I  fuppofed  the  other 
parts  much  better.  I  was  informed,  that  the  whole  province  was  alike,  except  the 
bilhoprick  of  St.  Pol.  de  Leon  ;  that  where  the  linen  fabric  was  chiefly  eftabliflied,  there 
hufbandry  was  moft  negiefted,  from  the  people  depending  on  their  linen  alone  ;  that 
this  ftate  of  things  could  not  be  helped,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  attend  both  to  their  fa- 
bric and  their  land  ;  and  the  former  being  found  of  the  moft  importance,  the  latter  was 
left  quite  neglefted ;  and  that  the  landes  in  the  linen  parts  of  the  province,  were 
enormous. 

UOrient, — Here,  in  converfation  concerning  the  waftes  of  Bretagne,  I  was  again 
affured,  that  the /andes  were  of  very  great  extent  in  the  linen  country  of  Pontivy,  Ldu- 
d€ac,  Moncontour,  and  St.  Quintin ;  and  that  what  is  cultivated  is  as  rough  as  any  I 
have  feen  ;  for  the  weavers  are  amongft  the  very  worft  farmers  in  the  province. 

Auvergnac. — A  perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  province,  in- 
formed me,  that  the  linen  fabric  in  Bretagne  is  almoft  always  found  amidft  bad  agricul- 
ture, which  he  attributed  to  their  always  fowing  hemp  or  flax  on  their  beft  lands,  and 
neglefting  corn ;  but  where  corn  is  found,  as  about  this  place,  they  depend  on  it,  and 
are  not  equally  felicitous  for  hemp  and  flax. 

v»L.  IV,  3  E  .  Elbauf 
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Elhceufto  Rouen. — A  defert. 

M.  I'Abbe  Raynal  remitted  1200  llvres  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris, 
to  be  given  as  a  prize  on  the  fubject  of  the  following  quedion,  Une  agriculture  Jiorifanle 
injlue-telle  plus  fur  la  profpirile  des  manufaclures,  que  la^croijfjinent  dcs  manicfadurcs  fur 
la  profpcrite,  de  l' agriculture  ?     How  the  writers,  who  contended  for  the  prize,  wilt  de- 
cide the  queRion,  I  fhall  not  inquire  ;  but  the  facts,  which  I  have  here  noted,  feem  to 
weigh  materially  towards  enabling  us  to  examine  it.      1  take  France  to  have  poflefled, 
from  1650  to   1750,  the  moll  flouriiliing  manufactures  in  Europe:  they  were  fo  coa- 
fiderable.  and  fome  of  them  remain  yet  lb  important,  as  to  enable  us  to  appeal  merely 
to  fa£ts  for  an  anfwer  to  fuch  a  queftiun,  fo  far  as  the  example  of  that  kingdom  is  con- 
cerned.    That  century  of  profperous  fabrics,  what  did  it  efl'ect  lor  agriculture  ?     I  may 
very  fecurely  reply,  nothing.     Whatever  accounts  1  received  of  the  comparifon  betweea 
the  former  and  the  prefent  (fate  of  their  cultivation,  were  in  favour  uf  the  latter;  yet, 
fuppofing  it  as  good  in  1750  as  at  prefent,  I  hefitate  not  to  aflert,  that  if  fuch  immenfe 
fabrics^  encouraged  almoil  exclufively  for  a  century,  could  create  no  better  hufbandry 
than  I  met  with  in  France,  we  may  very  fafely  conclude,  that  manuiaftures  may  fiourifh 
greatly,  without  (bedding  much  influence  in  favour  of  agriculture.     Such  is  the  con- 
clufion  v»hich  forces  itfelf  upon  one  from  the  general  view  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  let  us 
examine  it  more  in  detail.     The  greateft  fabrics  in  France  are  the  cottons  and  woollens 
of  Normandie,  the  v/oollens  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  linens  of  Bretagno,  and 
the  filks  and  hardware  of  the  Lyonois.     Now,  if  manufaftures  be  the  true  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  vicinity  of  thofe  great  fabrics  ought  to  be  the  beft  cultivated 
diflridts  in  the  kingdom.     I  have  vifited  all  thofe  manufadures,  and  remarked  the  at- 
tendant culture,  which  is  unexceptionably  fo  execrable,  that  one  would  be  much  more 
inclined  to  think  there  was  fometliing  peftiferous  to  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  manufacture,  than  to  look  up  to  it  as  a  mean  of  encouragement.     Confidering  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  which  is  great,  Picardy  and  Normandie  are  among  the  worft  culti- 
vated countries  I  have  feen.     The  immenfe  fabrics  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  have  not 
caufed  the  inclofure  of  a  fingle  field,  or  the  banifhment  of  fallows  from  a  fmgle  acre. 
Go  from  Elboeuf  to  Rouen,  if  you  would  view  a  defert  :  and  the  Pays  de  Caux,  pof- 
fefling  one  of  the  richefl:  foils  in  the  world,  with  manufaflures  in  every  hut  and  cottage^ 
prefents  one  continued  fcene  of  weeds,  filth,  and  beggary  ;  a  foil  fo  villainoully  mana- 
ged, that  if  it  were  not  of  an  inexhauftible  fertility,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  utterly 
ruined.      The  agriculture  of  Champagne  is  milerable,  even  to  a  proverb;  1  faw  there 
great  and  flourifhing  manufadlures,  and  cultivation  in  ruins  around  them.     Let  us  pafs 
into  Bretagne,  which  affords  but  one  fpeftacle,  that  of  a  dreary,  defolate  wafle  ;  dark 
as  ling— foi/ibre  as  broom  can  make  it.      You  find  yourfelf  in  the  midfl:  of  one  of  the 
greateft  Unen  manufadtures  in  Europe,  and,  throwing  your  eye  around  the  country,  can 
fcarcely  believe  the  inhabitants  are  fed  by  agriculture  ;  if  they  fubfifted  by  the  chace  of 
wild  animals,  their  country  might  be  as  well  cultivated.     From  hence  crofs  the  king- 
dom to  Lyons  ;  all  the  world  knows  the  immenfe  fabrics  found  there  ;  and  thofe  of  St. 
Etienne  among  the  moil  fiourilhing  in  the  kingdom:    De  toutcs  la pro">inces  de  France, 
fays  M.  Roland  de  la  Platicrc,  le  Lyonois  cfl  Ic  plus  mifcrabk  *.     What  I  faw  of  it  gave 
me  little  rcafon  to  queftion  the  affcrtion.     The  remark  of  another  French  writer  makes 
the  experiment  double :    U Arlois  cfl  un  de  provinces  les  plus  riches  du  rcyaume,      C'cfi 
un  verite  inconteflabk — elk  ne  poffede  point  de  manifa6lures  \,     1  will  not  prefume  to  af- 

•  Journal  Phyfiquc,  tom.  xxxvi,  p.  J42. 

\  Memuire  fur  cctte  qudtion^  £il-il  uiilc  en  Artois  dudivifer  lc8  fcrmeg,  par  M.  Dclcgorgue.  1 786.  p.  23. 

I  fert. 
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fert,  that  the  agriculture  of  certain  diflricls  is' bad  hecaufc  they  abound  with  manufac- 
tures, though  I  believe  it  to  be  very  much  the  cafe  in  tiie  Payc  de  Caux  ;  I  merely  (late 
the  fafts,  which  I  clearly  know,  becaufe  they  came  within  my  own  eye ;  the  fabrics  are 
the  greatelt  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  the  agriculture  is  amongfl:  the  worft.  In  my 
lour  through  Ireland,  the  journal  of  which  is  before  the  public,  I  examined,  with  atten- 
tion, the  va(t  linen  manufacture  which  fpreads  all  over  the  north  of  that  kir>gdom.  I 
there  found  the  fame  fpcftacle  thaf'Bretagne  offers;  hufbandry  fo  miferably,  fo  con- 
temptibly bad,  that  I  have  fhewn,  by  calculation,  the  whole  province  converted  into  a 
iheep-walk,  and  feeding  but  two  fheep  per  acre,  would  yield,  in  wool  only,  a  greater 
value  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  linen  fabric  *;  a  circumflance  I  attribute  entirely  to 
the  manufafture  fpreading  into  the  country,  inflead  of  being  confined  to  lowns.  Where- 
ever  the  linen  manufadure fpreads  there  tillage  is  very  bad,  faid  that  attentive  obferver  tlie 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Forfter  f.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  has  an  eftate,  in  the  county  of  Der- 
ry,  amidfl  manufacture?,  and  another  in  that  of  Waterford,  where  there  are  none  ;  and 
■he  aifured  me,  that  if  the  Dcrry  land  were  in  Waterford,  or  abfolutely  freed  from  fa- 
brics, he  fhould  clear  full  one  third  more  money  from  it  |.  —  If  we  pafs  into  England, 
•we  (hall  find  fomething  fimilar,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree  ;  the  manuladluring  parts 
of  the  kingdom  being  among  the  worft  cultivated.  You  muft  not  go  for  agriculture 
to  Yorkshire,  Lancalhire,  Warwickfhire,  or  Gloucefterlhire,  which  are  full  of  fabrics, 
but  to  Kent,  where  there  Is  not  the  trace  of  a  fabric  ;  to  Berklhire,  Hertfordfhire,  and 
Suffolk,  where  there  are  fcarcely  any  ;  Norwich  is  an  exception,  being  the  only  great 
manufadure  in  the  kingdom  in  a  thoroughly  well  cultivated  diftrift,  which  muft  very 
much  be  attributed  to  the  fabric  being  kept  remarkably  within  the  city,  and  fpreading 
(fpinning  excepted)  nor  nmch  into  the  country  ;  a  circumftance  that  deferves  attention, 
as  it  confirms  ftrongiy  the  preceding  obfervations.  But  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and 
Lancafter  are  exprefsly  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  they  form  a  double  experiment ;  Lan- 
cafter  is  the  moft  manufa£turing  province  in  England,  and  amongfl  the  worft  culti- 
vated :  Kent  has  not  the  Ihadow  of  a  manufacture,  and  is  perhaps  the  belt  cultivated. 
Italy  will  furnifh  inllances  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  any  yet  cited.  The  richefl  and 
moft  flourifhing  countries  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  are  probably  Pied- 
mont and  the  Milanefe.  All  the  figns  of  profperity  are  there  met  with ;  populoufnefs 
well  employed  and  well  fupported ;  a  great  export  without ;  a  thriving  confumption 
within';  magnificent  roads ;  numerous  and  wealthy  towns  ;  circulation  aftive  ;  intereft 
of  money  low ;  and  the  price  of  labour  high.  In  a  word,  you  can  name  no  circumftance 
that  fhall  prove  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  to  be  in  a  profperous  flate, 
that  is  found  difFufed  throughout  the  whole  of  thefe  countries;  to  what  is  all  this  prof- 
perity to  be  al'cribed  ?  Certainly  not  to  manufaftures,  becaufe  they  poflefs  hardly  the 
trace  of  a  fabric ;  there  are  a  few  of  no  confideration  at  Milan  ;  and  there  are  in  Pied- 
mont the  filk  mills,  to  give  the  firft  hand  to  that  product, ;  l5ut  on  the  whole,  to  an 
amount  fo  very  trifling,  that  both  countries  muft  be  confidered  as  -without  fabrics. — 
They  are  equally  without  commerce,  being  excluded  from  the  fea ;  and  though  tliere 
is  a  navigable  river  that  palfes  through  both  thefe  territories,  yet  no  ufe  is  made  of  it, 
for  there  are  five  fovereigns  between  Piedmont  and  its  mouth,  all  of  whom  lay  duties 
on  the  tranfit  of  every  fort  of  merchandize.  As  thefe  two  countries  do  not  owe  their 
riches  to  manufadtures  or  commerce,  fo  undoubtedly  they  are  not  indebted  for  them  to 

•  A  Tour  in  Ireland,  zd  edit.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  •{•  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  123.  \  lb   vol.  i. 
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any  peculiar  felicity  in  their  governments  ;  both  are  defpotifms  ;  and  the  defpot  *  of 
Milan  makes  that  country  a  bead  of  burthen  to  Germany ;  the  revenues  are  remitted 
to  Vienna ;  and  the  cloaths,  even  for  the  troops  paid  by  Milan,  come  from  Germany. 
The  origin  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  wealth  of  thefe  countries,  are  to  be  found  in 
AGRICULTURE  ALONE,  which  is  Carried  to  fuch  perfedion  as  to  prove,  that  it  is  equal 
to  the  fole  fupport  of  a  modern  and  moft  flourifhing  fociety :  to  keep  that  fociety  in  a 
Hate  of  great  wealth  ;  and  to  enable  the  government  to  be,  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
tent, doubly  more  powerful  than  either  France  or  England.  Piedmont  fupports  a  re- 
gal court,  and  pays  thirty  thoufand  men.  The  fame  extent  of  country,  or  number  of 
people,  does  not  elfeft  the  half  of  this  in  any  other  dominion  of  Europe.  But  are  thefe 
territories  really  without  manufadtures  ?  no  :  nor  is  any  country  in  the  world  ;  it  is  not 
poiTible  to  find  a  people  totally  exempt  from  them.  The  prelent  inquiry  demands  no 
luch  exemption  :  it  is  only  neceffary  to  {hew,  that  the  manufaftures  found  in  the  Mila- 
ziefe  and  in  Piedmont  are  fuch  as  arife  abfolutely  in  confequence  of  agriculture  ;  that  it 
is  agriculture  which  fupports  and  nourishes  them  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  ma- 
nufadurcs  are  fo  far  from  doing  any  thing  politically  for  agriculture,  that  they  occafion 
the  expofing  of  it  to  reftriflions  and  monopolies  j  for  the  government  in  thefe  coun- 
tries have  been  bitten  by  the  fame  madnefs  of  commerce  that  has  infeded  other  king- 
doms  ;  and  have  attempted,  by  fuch  means,  to  Vaife  thefe  trifling  fabrics  into  foreign 
export.  Happily  they  have  never  been  able  to  do  it ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  imagine, 
that  fuccefs  would  have  fuggeded  other  reftridions  unfavourable  to  the  great  founda- 
tion of  all  their  profperity.  Thus  the  indances  produced  are  exprefs  to  the  purpofe,  as 
they  exhibit  two  opulent  dates,  fupported  by  agriculture  alone,  and  pofleffing  no  other 
manufadures  or  commerce,  than  what  every  country  mud  poffefs  that  enjoys  a  flourifh- 
ing cultivation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  fuch  great  refults  are  to  be  found  at- 
tending common  exertions  only.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  that  have  converted  part  of 
thefe  noble  territories  into  a  garden,  have  been  great  and  exemplary.  The  canals,  for 
mere  irrigation,  are  greater  works  than  many  in  England  for  the  purpofes  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  infinite  attention  that  is  given  to  the  perpetual  deviation  of  the  waters, 
is  a  fpeQacle  of  equal  merit  and  curiofity.  Hence  the  following  fads  cannot  be  con- 
troverted : 

I.  That  the  agriculture  of  France,  after  a  century  of  exclufive  and  fuccefsful  attention 
to  manufaftures,  was  in  a  wretched  date. 

II.  That  the  manufafturing  didrids  in  France  and  England  are  the  word  cultivated- 
Ill.  Ihat  the  bed  cultivation  in  England,  and  fome  of  the  bed  in  France,  mud  be 

looked  for  where  no  manufaftures  are  to  be  found. 

IV.  That  when  the  fabrics  fpread  into  all  the  cottages  of  a  country,  as  in  France  and 
Ireland,  fuch  a  circumdance  is  abfolutely  dedrudive  of  agriculture  :  fpinning  only  ex- 
cepted, which  is  almod  univerfal  in  every  country. 

V.  That  agriculture  alone,  when  thoroughly  improved,  is  equal  to  the  eftablifhment 
and  fupport  of  great  national  wealth,  power  and  felicity. 

And  from  thefe  fafts,  the  following  corollaries  are  clearly  deducible : 

I.  That  the  bed  method  of  improving  agriculture  is  not  by  edablilhing  manufadures 
and  commerce,  becaufe  they  may  be  edablifiied  in  great  extent  and  perfedion,  and  yet 
agriculture  may  remain  in  a  miferable  date. 

•  Tlic  fxprtfTion  has  nothing  too  harfh,  when  applied  to  the  late  Emperor,  in  whofe  reign  I  vifited  the 
Milanefe;  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  wife  and  benignant  Leopold,  who  has  given  ample  grounds  to  induce 
a  btlitf,  ibat  he  will  jirovc  a  bleCSng  to  every  country  that  i«  happy  enough  to  be  governed  by  him.    * 

II.  That 
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11.  That  the  eftablifliment  of  a  flourifhing  agriculture  inevitably  occafions  the  pof- 
fefllon  of  fuch  manufaftures  and  commerce  as  are  equal  to  the  fupport  of  numeroui 
and  flouriftiing  towns  ;  and  to  whatever  is  neceflary  to  form  a  great  and  potent  fociety. 
The  leffon  to  governments  is  deducible  in  few  words  :  firfl,  fecure  profperity  to  agri- 
culture, by  equal  taxation*,  and  by  abfolute  liberty  f  of  cultivation  and  falet.  Se- 
condly, do  no  more  to  encourage  manufaftures  and  commerce  than  by  letting  them 
alone,  a  policy  exclufive  of  every  idea  of  monopoly.  We  may  fafely  affirm,  and  our 
aflertions  are  founded  on  unqueflionable  fafts,  that  any  country  will  attain  the  utmcft 
profperity  of  which  its  government  is  capable,  that  fleadily  purfues  this  condufl:. 


Chap.  XX. — Of  the  Taxation  of  France, 

THE  difficulty  of  underftanding  the  details  of  the  finances  of  France,  induced  me 
to  attempt  difentangling  their  confufion,  by  reducing  them  to  fuch  heads  as  are  common 
in  our  own  revenue.  The  particulars  indeed  are  too  long  to  infert,  but  the  fubjeft  of 
taxation  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  paffed  over  abfolutely  in  filence. 

Taxes  on  Land  under  the  old  Government. 


French  money. 

Englifli  money 

Vingtiemes, 

- 

55.565,264  liv. 

L. 2,430,980 

Taille, 

-■ 

81,000,000 

3.54;„750 

Looal  impofitions. 

- 

1,800,000 

78,75<5 

Capitation, 

- 

22,000,000 

962,500 

Decimes, 

- 

10,600,000 

463.750 

Sundries, 

imittee 

m 

of  impofiti 

600,000 

26,250 

171,565,264 

7,505,980 

ie  calculation  of  the  con 

on  §,  in  the  National  Aflembly  ii 

Vingtiemes, 

. 

55.565^ 

264  iiv. 

Decimes, 

- 

io,coo, 

oco 

Other  impofitions, 

. 

23,844, 

016 

Taille, 

- 

73.8i6, 

•79 

Capitation, 

- 

6,133= 

274 

Tythes, 

- 

1 10,000, 

000 

Half  the  gabelle. 

- 

30,000, 

Oco 

Half  the  excife  on  leath 

ler, 

4,50° 

000 

,733      Or,  1.13, 

313.858 

740,111  fterlin 

It  is  fufficiently  evident  that  this  is  an  inflamed  account  in  feveral  articles,  as  the  com- 
mittee had  fome  defign  in  view.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  oeconomiftes,  they  pro- 
pofed  a  land-tax  of  three  hundred  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1 79 1  ;  and  that 

•  There  is  no  equality  but  in  thofe  on  confumption,  and  tythes  alfo  incompatible. 

■\  Liberty  of  cultivation  implies  an  unlimited  power  of  inclofure  ;  the  privilege  of  cultivating  any  plant 
the  farmer  pleafes,  without  (hackle  or  reftrainr.  %  An  unbounded  freedom  of  export. 

^  Raport  du  Cemite  dt  I' Impo/itm.     Pitch  Jufi-  No.  1. 

propofitlon 
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propofition  was  made  under  the  aflferticn  that  the  aatbn  paid  a  greater  land-la  >c  under 
the  old  government.  The  reafc.:u"jg,  however,  is  erroneous ;  and  to  direQ:  i  io,coo,coo, 
the  amount  of  tythes  ('vhich  tlie  Affenibly  had  exprefsly  abolilhed  without  condition), 
to  be  made  good  by  a  land-tax,  is  an  oppreflion  tor  no  better  reafon  than  its  having 
exifted  before  :  to  biing  fait  and  leather  into  the  account  is  another  exaggeration  ;  why 
not  include  the  duties  on  wine,  by  pariiy  of  reafoniug  ?  A  farmer  who  has  no  vine- 
yard of  his  own  muft  buy  it,  and  he  cannot  buy  witiiout  paying  aides  ;  but  are  thofe 
taxes  therefore  to  be  reckoned  ?  Certainly  r.ot ;  nor  any  others  on  confumption,  which 
are  clearly  in  a  different  clafy,  and  not  to  be  included  in  fuch  a  detail. 

Taxes  on  Confumption. 


French  n.oney. 

Englifh  money. 

Salt, 

58,560,000  liv. 

Z-. 2, 562, 000 

Wine  and  brandy,  &c. 

56,150,181 

2,460,444 

Tobacco, 

27,000,000 

1,181,205 

Leather, 

5,850,008 

255.937 

Paper  and  cards. 

1,081,509 

47,3^5 

Starch  and  powder, 

758,049 

3?>i64 

Iron, 

980,000 

42,875 

Oil, 

763,000 

3^381 

Glafs, 

150,000 

6,562 

Soap, 

838,971 

36,704 

Linen  and  flufis. 

150,000 

6,562 

Oftrois,  Entrees,  &c. 

S7»56i,552 

2,518,317 

Cattle, 

630,000 

27,563 

Cuftoms, 

23,440,000 

1,025,500 

Tolls, 

5,000,000 

218,750 

Stamps, 

20,244,473 

885,695 

Local  duties. 

1,133,162 

49,575 

^60,390,905 

ii>39i»548 

It  merits  the  reader's  attention,  that  of  this  long  lift  nothing  is  retained  under  the 
the  new  government  but  the  cuftoms  and  ftamps. 

General  Revenue. 

French  money.  EnglVdi  money 

Taxes  on  land,                -              171,565,264  liv.  L.7,505,980 

Domaines,              -             -              9,900,000  433,125 

Confumption,             -                  260,390,905  11,391,548 

Perfonal,             -              -             44,240,000  'j93555oo 

Monopolies.             -             -         28,513,774  1,247,496 

Sundries,includingthePaysd'Eiat,  12,580,000  55°i375 
Taxes  not  received  on  account  ot 

government,                 -             95,900,000  4,195,625 

623,089,943  27,259,649 

CoUeQion,          -            •             57,665,000  2,522,843 

Total,    .        -                •            680,754,943  29,782,492 

Such 
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Such  was  the  revenue,  at  the  entire  command  of  Louis  XVI.  And  fuch  were  the 
confequences  of  the  funding  fyftem,  that  it  had  power  to  (trike  a  palfy  into  the  receipt 
of  fo  enormous  an  income,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  mafler  of  250,000  bayonets,  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  fubjcfts.  Sovereigns  ought  to  contemplate  thefe  cftefts  of  that 
Public  Credit,  upon  which  the  banking,  money-changing,  and  flock-broking  writers, 
with  Necker  dt  their  head,  have  delivered  fuch  panegyrics !  A  fyftem  that  never  en- 
tered a  country,  but  to  deftroy  or  to  annihilate  profperity  :  it  has  fpread  ruin  or  debi- 
lity in  Spiiin,  Holland,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  France  :  it  threatens  fpeedily  the  extindion 
of  the  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  conftitution  of  England :  it  has  weakened  and 
almofl  deftroyed  Europe,  except  one  country,  faved  by  the  fplendid  talents  of  a  fingle 
fovcreign.  It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  fuch  a  revenue  and  population,  united  with 
variety  of  natural  advantages  poflefled  by  France,  without  blefling  the  goodnefs  of  pro- 
vidence, that  a  prince  like  Frederic  II.  did  not  fill  the  throne  of  Louis  XV.  Such  a 
penetrating  mind  would  have  feen,  in  perfpeftive,  the  mifchief  of  pubhc  credit  in  France, 
as  clearly  as  he  did  in  Prufiia ;  he  would  have  ftrangled  the  monfter  for  ever,  and 
would  have  thereby  eftablifPicd  a  po'ver  irrefiflible  by  all  his  neighbours  j  and  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  would  have  lain  in  ruins  around  him. 

Changes  in  the  Revenue,  occafioned  by  the  Revolution. 

The  general  ftatement,  by  the  firft  minifter  of  the  finances,  from  the  firfl  May,  1789, 
to  April  30,  1790,  compared  with  the  receipt  for  1788,  will  give  the  defalcation  that 
has  taken  place,  and  the  additions  that  are  carried  to  account. 


1709. 


1 .  Fermes  generales, 

2.  Regie  gcnerale  des  aides, 

3.  Regie  des  domaines, 

4.  Ferme  des  pofles, 

5.  Ferme  des  mefiagerieF, 

6.  Ferme  de  Sceau  and  Poiry, 

7.  Ferme  des  affinages, 

8.  Abonnement  de  la  Flandre, 

9.  Loterie, 
\Q.  Revenus  cafuels,  -  . 

1 1 .  Marc  d'or, 

12.  Saltpetre, 

13.  Recette  generale, 

14.  Pays  d'Etats, 

1 5.  Capitations  and  vintiemes  abonnees, 

16.  Impofitions  aux  fortifications, 
J  7.  Benefice  des  monnoies, 

18.  Droits  attribues  a  la  caiffe  du  commerc 

1 9.  Forges  royales, 
ao.  Intercts,  TAmerique, 
21.  Debets  des  comptables,  -  

Carried  forward  -  469,858,245 


150,107,000  liv. 

50,220,000 

50,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,100,000 

630,000 

120,000 

823,000 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

6,800,000 

24j55<5,ooo 
575,000 

500,000 

80,000 
1,600,000 


1790. 


126,805,086  liv. 
31,501,988 

49>644,573  • 
io»958,754 
661,163 

780,000 


8?,2,2I9 

12,710,855 

i5i57»447 

760,889 

303 >  1 84 

275238.524 
23,848,261 

J>2i3,505 
676,399 
824,301 
3'25j4J8 
401,702 


2,291,860 


292,996,127 


22.  Parties 
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Brought  forward,  -  469,858,245  liv. 

£  2.  Parlies  non  reclamees  a  'Ihotel  de  Ville, 

23.  Petits  recouvremens,  -  

^4.  Quinze  vingt,  -  -  180,000 


25.  Plate  carried  to  the  mint, 

a6.  Dons  patriotique, 

27.  Contuibution  patriotiques  *, 


470,038,245 


1790. 


292,996,127  liv. 
240,262 

257,000 

293'493»389 
14,256,040 

36', 587 
9,721,085 


317,832,101 


The  vafl  defalcation  is,  therefore,  176,544,856  liv,  (7,723,8371.)  the  fum  which  1790 
falls  (hort  of  1789. 

lygi. The  Committee  of  Impofls  have  calculated  the  fums  wanted  for  the  year 

1 79 1,  and  they  propofed  to  raife  them  in  the  following  manner  f : 

Land-tax  (contribution  fonclere),  -  287,000,000  liv. 

Tax  on  perfonal  property  {co?itrilfUtion  mobiliare)^  60,000,000 


Stamps  (droit  d'eiiregifirement). 

Other  (lamps. 

Patents  (damps), 

Lotteries,         •  .  - 

Cuftoms,  -  .  - 

Powder,  faltpetre,  marc  d'or,  and  affinages. 

Mortgages,         .  .  - 

Ports  and  ftage-coaches, 

Contribution  patriotique, 

Domaines,  .  -  - 

Salt  works,  .  -  - 

Intereft  from  Americans,  kc. 

Sale  of  fait  and  tobacco  in  the  warehoufes  of  the 

farmers  general,  -  -  29,169,462 


50,246,478 
20,764,890 
20,182,030 
10,000,000 
20,700,000 
1,000,000 

5>375'Ooo 

12,000,000 

34,562,000 

15,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 


572»999»77o  Or,  1. 15,068,750 


It  appears,  by  the  Memolres  prefentes  a  I'AJfemblee  Nationak  au  nom  du  Com.  des  Fi- 
nances, par  M.  de  Monte/quiou,  September  9,  1791.  4to.  that  the  revenue  in  1790  pro- 
duced only  253,091,000  liv.  which  was  made  up  by  anticipations  and  affignats. 

*  It  deferves  attention,  that  this  contribution  patriotique  is  mentioned  as  a  refource  of  35,000,000  h'vres 
for  the  year  1791,  by  the  committee  of  irapofiticn.  Rapport  6  Decemlre,  179O1  fur  Us  moyins  de pouvoir 
S'jx  drfpenfes  pour  1791,  p-  5. 

I  Rapport  Jait  k  6  Dccembre,  1790,  8vo.  p.  6.     Rapport  fait  le  19  February,  1781,  8vo.  p.  7. 
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Inter cjl  of  Debts. 

The  extreme  variation  of  ftatement  that  thefe  exhibit,  may  prove  to  us  how  excccd- 
higly  difficult  it  is  to  gain  any  clear  and  prccife  idea  of  lu'cnch  finances,  for  thefe  eftima- 
tions  of  intcreft  do  not  proceed  from  equal  vaiiations  in  faft,  but  more  from  the  modes 
in  which  accounts  are  drawn  up  ;  anticipations  vary  confiderably,  and  rembourfemcns  are 
fometimes  paid  and  fometimes  not.  It  will  however  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  according  to  the  latell  ftatements.  The  following  is  the  account 
of  the  Committee  of  Finances*: 


Rents  vlageres  (life  annuities),  — 

Rentes  perpetuelles. — Rentes  conjlitiitks. 

Rentes  payees  a  I' hotel  de 

■ville,  — 

Dettes  liqtddees,         — 
Gages  Iff  iraitemens, 
Communantes,  — 

Indemnites,  — 

EmpruntSf  Pays  d'Etats, 


Dette  exigible. 


O-r  flerllng,         — •  — 


Capitals. 

1,018,233,460  liv. 
945912,340 

2,422,987,301 

i2,35i>643 

2,603,210 

3,066,240 

27,306,840 

126,964,734 

*3,7o8,425,768 
11,878,816,534 

l5oS7.242,302 
;r244,442,C99 


Ititercft. 
101,823,846  liv. 

45745''Ji7 

52,735,856 

544,114 

93645 

i53'3i2 

i»365'342 
6,276,087 

167,737,819 
92>'33»239 

259,871,058 
;Cii>369>357 


The  fum  total  of  thefe  interefts,  however,  do  not  agree  with  thofe  above-raenticnej 
tinder  the  year  1790,  of  371,306,938  livres,  which  feems  to  be  owing  to  many  rejnour- 
femens  of  that  year,  for  funis  very  lately  advanced  on  the  plate  carried  to  the  mint  on 
the  don  patriotique,  and  on  various  other  receipts.  I  mull  again  remark,  that  clear  ac- 
counts are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  complex  mountain  of  French  finances. 

Affignats  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  had  then  been  iffued ;  but  the  committee 
does  not  include  them  in  the  preceding  account. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  the  Appergn  des  Recettes  Of  Depenfes  de 
PAnnee  1 79 1,  by  the  finance  minifter,  M.  Dufrefne,  who  gives  the  account  of  the  expen- 
ces  neceffary  to  be  incurred  in  1 79 1,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  affembly,  and  they 
are  as  follows : 


*  The  Committee  ftate,  that  this  debt,  by  leaving  the  annuities  to  extlnguith  themfelves,  and  by  buying 
in  the  perpetual  funds,  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  the  whole  would  be  extngui(hsd  with  the  fum  of 
1,321,191,^17  livres.     Etat  de  la  Delle  Publique.     410.      1790.     p.  8. 

f  Monf.  de  Montefquiou,  in  the  memoire  prefented  September  9,  1791,  makes  the  dttte  exigiblt  amount 
to  2,500  000,000  liv.  p.  58.  He  makes  the  whole  debt  3,400,000,000  iiv.  to  which  add  i,60-,ooo,ooo 
of  alfignats,  and  this  is  5,200,000,000  livres  ;  but  215,000,000  livres  of  affignats  have  been  burnt,     p.  45. 

■\.  I  have  read  Monf.  Arnould  {De  la  Balance  du  Commerce,  I791J,  who  makes  the  debt  4,1^2,000,000 
livres ;  but  not  giving  his  authorities  fatisfaftorily,  I  muft  adhere  to  the  above-mentioned  ftatement. 
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To  the  ecclefiadics,  for  the  expence  of  public 

worfhip,  —  —  70,000,000  liw 

Penfions  to  the  religious  of  the  convents  and 

monafterics  fuppreffed,  —         70^000,000 

Juflice,  ~  —  —  12,000,000 

Directories  of  departments  and  diftridts,  9,360,000 

Civil  lift,   penfions,  falanes,  bureaus,  acade- 
mies, &c.  —  —  —  67,041,363 

All  other  payments,  of  which 
intereft  of  debts,         —  192,265,000 

Paris,  —  7-  9,323,800 

War  department  and  marine,  1 34,432 

' 36o577°55oo 

589,171,863      or,  ;C25»776,274 

To  procure  an  account  equally  clear  of  the  real  receipts  for  1790,  would  be  a  more  in- 
tereflino-  obieft,  for  this  end  I  confulted  Etat  des  Recettes  et  Bepenfes  pendant  I'Amiee 
1 700, 4to.  1 79 1 ,  but  it  is  in  vain,  the  receipts  are  no  longer  thrown  into  fuch  a  form  as 
to  permit  a  clear  diftindion  between  the  product  of  taxes  and  the  receipt,  by  funding  and 
affignats  •  the  receipt  is  given  in  two  divifions  ;  firft,  for  the  four  firil  months  of  the 
year ;  and  fecondly,  for  the  eight  lall ;  and  the  heads  in  the  two  accounts  not  being 
the  fame,  to  calculate  them  would  be  attended  with  very  little  certainty". 

By  the  Memoires  fur  les  Finances  prefentes,  9th  September,   1791,  4to.  foifte  points 
receive  more  light  than  in  any  preceding  account.     It  appears,  that  the  national  eftates 
fold  have  produced  964,733,114  livres;  this  is  a  curious  faft  ;  but  the  idea,  that  the 
remainder  will  produce  enough  to  make  this  fum  3,500,090,000  livres  is  by  no  means 
certain  •  indeed,  it  is  of  a  complexion  too  dubious  to  be  admitted  ;    and  of  thofe  actu- 
ally fold,  the  receipt  only  to  the  amount  of  735,054,754  livres  is  pofitively  afcertained: 
and  t^is  vaft  fum,  in  the  whole  probably  not  lefs  than  forty  millions  fterling,  muft, 
tvithout  doubt,  contribute  very  greatly,  even  beyond  all  calculation,  to  give  fecurity  to 
the  new  government,  as  it  interefls  the  moft  clofely  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons, 
with  all  their  connections  and  dependencies,  to  fupport  that  fyftem,  by  which  alone  this 
great  property  can  be  rendered  fafe.  If  to  this  be  added  the  whole  Tiers  Etat  of  the  king- 
dom, that  is  ninety  in  one  hundred  of  the  total,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  the  hopes  of 
a  counter  revolution  muft  i-eft  on  external  force,  inadequate  to  the  conqueft  of  fuch  a 
kingdom  as  France,  unlefs  all  poffible  advantages  towards  favouring  the  attempt  be 
united  and  aided  by  a  v/cU  connected  infurredtion  of  thofe  who  are  difcontented. 

livres« 

The  Aflembly  decreed,  that  the  general  expence  of  the  year 

fhould  be .  —  —  —  ^84,700,000 

And  for  the  departments,  —  — .  56,300,000 

Total,  •«««  — *  641,000,000 

Brought 
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livres. 

Brought  forward,  ...  641,000,000 

Of  which  the  Caiffe  del  Extraordinaire  was  to  furnifli  in  lieu 
of  domaines  received,  —  —  60,000,000 


581,0003000 
Dcdu£l  expence  of  receipt  of  56,300,000  included,  8,000,000 


Wanting  by  taxes,  —  —  —■  573,000,000 

But  the  expence  of  colledion  and  management  adds  a  fur- 
ther burthen  to  the  people  of  —  —  26,292,500 
I  have  drawn  up  this  budget  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  I  can,  from  the  three  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Impofts,  of  December  6,  1790,  February  19,  and  March  15,1791, 
which  reports  are  not  free  from  confufion,  owing  to  decrees  of  the  Aflembly,  which 
v/ere  changeable  and  various.  The  entrees  were  pofitively  voted  for  twenty- five  mil- 
lions, and  the  vote  fcarcely  paffed,  when  the  Fauxbourg  &t.  Antoine  voted  their  aboli- 
tion ;  and  it  was  no  queftion,  who  was  to  be  obeyed,  the  National  Affembly  of  France, 
or  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris.  The  Aflembly  inftantly  gave  way  and  abolifhed  the  en- 
trees. Other  duties  alfo  varied  much  from  changeable  votes,  fo  that  there  is  a  necef- 
fary  difagreement  between  the  three  reports  in  almoft  every  article,  but  in  this  account 
I  have  guided  myfelf  by  the  fums  laft  propofed. 

Of  the  Funding  Syjiem. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  accounts,  that  France,  under  the  old  government, 
purfued  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  mortgaging  its  revenues,  as  regularly  as  any  other 
country,  whofe  greater  freedom  might  be  fuppofed  to  offer  more  temptations  to  the 
praftice.  This  fyftem,  however,  almoft  unaided  by  any  other  caufe,  has  overturned 
that  government,  by  means  of  the  moft  extraordinary  revolution  upon  record.  If 
Louis  XIV.  amidft  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  and  career  of  his  conquefts,  could  poffi- 
bly  have  forefeen  that  the  fecond  fovereign  in  dcfcent  from  him  would  be  led  captive 
by  his  fubjefts,  on  account  of  the  debts  he  was  then  contracting,  he  would  either  have 
rejected  with  horror  the  fyftem  he  adopted,  or  have  manifefted  the  moft  entire  want  of 
thofe  feelings  which  ought  to  dwell  in  the  breaft  of  a  great  and  ambitious  monarch. 
But  after  this  memorable  example  to  other  countries,  it  remains  a  fubjcct  of  infinite 
curiofity,  to  fee  how  far  the  infatuated  and  blind  fpirit  of  funding  will  now  be  purfued. 
Every  hour,  after  the  great  event  in  France,  will  make  it  more  and  more  critical,  and 
will  inevitably  involve  in  its  train  new  revolutions,  perhaps  of  a  complexion  more  dan- 
gerous to  eftablifhed  families,  than  any  thing  we  have  feen  in  France.  If  peace  is 
preferved  in  that  kingdom,  the  debt  will  extinguifli  itfelf,  being  in  a  great  proportion 
annuities  for  lives ;  but  were  not  this  the  cafe,  and  fliould  new  wars  add  to  the  national 
burthens,  the  people,  almoft  emancipated  as  they  have  been  from,  taxation,  will  be 
brought  back  to  it  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  other  aflemblies,  feeling  their  power  bet- 
ter eftabliflied,  will  not  pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  public  creditorsWhich  the  prefent 
has  done ;  and  the  event  might  be  fimilar  to  what  v^ill  happen  in  England.  No  govern- 
ment will  ever  think  of  committing  a  deliberate  afl:  of  bankruptcy  j  but  when  taxes 
are  puflied  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  people  will  no  longer  pay  them,  they  are  ripe  for 
fedition  ;  prefently  feel  their  own  power ; — and  the  event  may  be  eailly  conjectured. 
What  is  the  conclufion  that  follows? — That  the  funding  fyftem.,  or  rather  the  wars 
which  occafion  it,  are  fo  fatal  and  peftilenlial,  that  at  all  events  they  ought  to  be  avoided  ; 
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but  that  if  unhappily  they  cannot,  they  fliould  be  fupported  by  annual  taxes,  (never  by 
loans),  which  implies  a  war  of  defence  at  home  ;  a  renunciation  of  all  exterior  domi- 
nion ;  and  the  abfolute  annihilation  of  that  commercial  fylleni  of  pohcy  on  which  con- 
quells,  colonies,  and  debts  have  been  ^o  fatally  erected. 

Of  the  Amount  of  Specie  in  France, 

The  writings  of  Monf.  Necker  will  aflift  in  the  regifter  of  the  French  mint,  which 
proves  fatisfaftorily  the  quantity  of  money  coined  in  France ;  it  muft,  however,  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious,  that  from  this  quantity  it  is  mere  conjefture  to  attempt  to  afcertain, 
at  any  period,  the  aftual  quantity  of  fpecie  remaining  in  the  kingdom. 

Coined  in  France  from  1726  to  1780.— Gold,         — ■         957,200,000  liv. 

Silver,       —       1,489,500,000 


2,446,700,000 
In  1781,  82,  and  83,  __  _  —  52,300,000 

2,499,000,000 


And  exifting  in  1784,  —  —  2,200,000,000 

And  he  makes  the  increafe  of  fpecie,  in  fifteen  years,  from  1763  to  1777,  '"^  France, 
equal  to  the  increafe  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  From  the  inquiries  of  M.  Clavierc  * 
and  M.  Arnould  f,  it  appears  that  the  gold  and  filver  currency  of  France,  at  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  States,  was  two  milliards.  (87,500,000!.).  Whatever  authority  Monf.  Necker 
placed  in  the  fuppofed  balance  of  the  French  trade,  of  above  three  millions  fterling  per 
annum,  was  affumed  on  very  infufficient  grounds.  The  Marquis  de  Caflaux  has  proved 
the  fadts,  which  Monf.  Necker  deduced  from  that  balance,  to  have  never  exifted  but  in 
his  own  imagination  \.  The  importance  alfo,  which,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  fame 
liook,  that  writer  affigns  to  the  pofleffion  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  fdver  j  the  po- 
litical  conduft  he  exprefsly  recommends  to  procure  thofe  metals,  as  felling  much  mer- 
chandize to  other  nations,  and  buying  little ;  ftudying  to  efFect  this  by  fliackling  trade 
with  duties  upon  export  and  import ;  and  by  the  acquifition  of  colonies  :  the  whole  of 
this  fyftem  betrays  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  littlenefs  ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  counting- 
houfe  alone  ;  and  manifefts  none  of  the  views  ef  a  great  flatefman,  nor  even  the  abilities 
of  an  able  politician  :  one  is  fure  to  meet,  in  IMonf.  Necker's  productions,  with  an  elo- 
quent difplay  of  narrow  ideas,  and  never  the  great  reach  of  real  talents,  nor  themafterly 
views  of  decifive  genius.  His  miniftry,  and  his  publications,  fhew  the  equable  orderly 
arrangement  of  a  mind  well  regulated  for  little  purfuits;  but  loft  amidli:  the  great  events 
of  a  new  fyftem,  burfting  into  efficiency  amidft  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolution. 

The  total  currency,  of  both  gold  and  filver,  in  Great  Britain,  may  probably  not  be 
lefs  than  forty  millions  ilerling.  But  no  companion  can  be  made  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  becaufe  the  great  mafs  of  England's  circulating  currency  is  in  paper ;  where- 
as in  France  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  in  coin,  till  aflignats  were  iflued.     It  is  probably  a 

*  opinion  d'un  Creamier  de  I'Etat,  f  De  la  Bal.  du  Com.  torn.  ii.  p.  2o6. 

t  Monf.  de  Calonne's  recoitiage,  of  1 785,  has  proved  ihat  Monf.  Necker,  even  upon  a  fiibjeft  more  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  as  a  banker,  is  not  fo  correct  as  one  would  imagine,  when  he  ventures  cither  to  calculate 
or  to  conjecture.  It  is  with  difficulty  he  allows  300  millions  for  the  export  and  melting  of  louis',  which 
appear  to  have  been  650,000,000  livres.  He  ftates  tlie  gold  coinage  (including  the  filver  of  the  years 
jyiit,  82,  and  83),  at  J ;0O9;5 00,000  livres,  inftead  of  which,  it  was,  by  Monf.  de  Calonne's  account, 
i,3COjOoo,uoo  livrcsi 

juft 
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jud  obfcrvation  of  Mr.  Hnme,  that  the  circulation  of  paper  tends  firongly  to  banlfh  coin. 
Every  kingdom  inufl  have,  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  a  circulation  of  fomcthinp^ ;  and 
if  it  have  no  paper,  tliat  circulation,  fo  proportioned  to  itsindufiry,  v/ill  be  in  coin  ;  the 
creation  of  fo  much  paper  fupplies  the  place  of  it ;  and  confcqiiently  keeps  it  from  flow- 
ing into  any  country,  where  it  is  demanded  by  the  ofler  of  valuable  equivalents.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  that  paper,  fupplying  the  circulation  as  well  and 
more  conveniently  than  the  metals,  allows  the  latter  to  be  fent  profitably  out  of  the  king- 
dom, not  to  be  loft,  but  beneficially  as  merchandize,  and  that  an  annual  benefit  is  made 
by  this,  as  well  as  by  all  other  trades.^  If  this  argument  be  good,  and  in  all  probability 
there  is  fome  truth  in  it,  France,  by  keeping  fo  enormous  a  capital  at  home  as  90  mil- 
lions fterling,  to  anfwer  purpofes  which,  in  England,  are  fulfilled  with  Icfs  than  half,  by 
means  of  paper,  loles  the  profit  which  might  be  made  on  45  millions,  were  thatfum  em- 
ployed as  it  is  employed  in  England.  There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  great  pa- 
per currency  of  England,  which  has  alfo  much  truth  in  it,  and  efpecially  in  the  prefent 
moment.  It  may  be  faid,  that  paper  has  been  fo  largely  coined  in  England,  becaufe  the 
balance  of  its  tranfaftions  with  foreigners  has  not  brought  in  the  metals  as  fad  as  its  in- 
duftry  has  demanded  a  circulating  reprefentative  ;  its  induPiry  has  increafed  fafler  than 
its  money ;  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been  very  much  the  cafe  fince  the  American  war, 
in  which  period  the  progrefs  of  profperity,  in  this  lungdom,  has  been  of  an  unexampled 
rapidity.  In  fuch  a  circumftance,  the  circulation  of  paper,  inflead  of  lefl'ening  the  quan- 
tity of  fpecle,  will  increafe  it,  by  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce.  Another  evil, 
of  a  worfe  tendency,  perhaps,  is  the  difpofition  to  hoard,  when  the  currency  is  all  in  the 
precious  metals.  Monf.  Necker  flates,  as  an  undoubted  fad,  that  vaft  funis  of  gold  are 
boarded  in  France  ;  and  circumftances  came  to  light  on  Monf.  de  Calonne's  re-coinage, 
which  proved  the  fame  fa<Sl.  'J'he  ordinary  circulation  of  Paris  does  not  exceed  from 
80  to  100,000,000  liv.  as  v/e  learn  from  the  fame  minifter  *  ;  a  faO:  which  alfo  unites 
with  the  immenfity  of  the  total  fpecie  of  France,  to  fhew  that  perhaps  the  great  mafs  of 
it  is  hoarded.  It  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  this  practice  depends  much  on  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  on  the  erroneous  conducl  of  not  encouraging  in- 
veftments  in  the  national  induftry  :  but  it  tends  flrongly  to  give  France  a  greater  mafs 
of  the  precious  metals  than  is  demanded  by  her  induftry. 

Two  confiderable  proofs  exift  in  Europe,  that  a  country  will  always  attrafl;  fuch  a  {hare 
of  the  precious  metals  as  is  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  if  not  prevented  by  circulating 
paper.  Thefe  are  Pruflia  and  Modena.  The  King  of  Pruffia's  treafure,  calculated  as 
it  is  at  1  ^  millions  fterling,  is  thrice  as  much  as  the  whole  circulating  fpecie  of  his  do- 
minions. In  all  probability,  had  that  treafure  not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the 
fpecie  would  not  at  this  moment  have  been  one  dollar  greater  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and 
for  this  plain  reafon,  that  there  appears  no  want  of  currency  in  thofe  dominions  ;  the 
degree  of  induftry  there  demanding  fpecie  from  all  its  neighbours,  has  acquired  it  as  faft 
as  the  King  has  accumulated  his  treafure,  but  had  no  treafure  been  formed,  the  fame  de- 
mand would  not  have  taken  place,  and  confequently  no  fuch  infiux  of  money.  Modena, 
as  I  once  before  obferved,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  riches,  affords  a  fimilar  in- 
itance;  yet  the  Duke's  hoard  is  fuppofed,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  to  exceed  very  much 
all  the  circulating  fpecie  of  his  duchy  ;  and  I  made  particular  inquiries  at  Modena,  whe- 
ther a  want  of  it  were  perceptible  ?  I  was  aflured  of  the  contrary,  and  that  their  currency 
was  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  their  ihduftry  and  money-exchanges.  From  thefe 
inftances,  we  may,  without  hefitation,  pronounce,  that  the  fpecie  of  England  is  kept  vaftly 

•  De  I'Etat  de  la  France,  p.  80. 
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below  Its  natural  meafure,  by  the  immenfity  of  our  paper  circulation.  There  is  little 
importance  in  poiTeffing  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  if  not  in  a  national  hoard  :  the  cafe  of 
England  nearly  permits  us  to  queftion  it  altogether.  For  neither  in  the  domeftic  cir- 
culation, nor  in  foreign  tranfaftions,  has  France  been  able  to  effect  any  thing  by  means 
of  her  money,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  command  equally  well,  perhaps  better, 
with  our  paper.  A  wife  government  fhould  therefore  be  folicitous  for  the  induftrious 
and  produftive  employment  of  her  people  ;  if  flie  fecure  that  effential  point,  fhe  may 
fafelv  leave  the  metals  to  find  their  own  level,  without  paying  any  regard  whether  her 
circulation  be  in  paper  or  gold.  Nor  is  there  danger  of  paper  being  too  much  multi- 
plied, as  long  as  the  acceptance  of  it  is  voluntary  ;  for  it  would  not  be  multiplied,  if  it 
vx^ere  not  demanded  ;  and  if  it  be  demanded,  it  ought  to  be  multiplied.  With  paper, 
forced  by  government  on  the  people,  the  cafe  is  far  different :  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  being  forced  there  is  the  clearell  proof  that  it  is  not  demanded,  and  confequently  ought 
not  to  be  iffued  :  force,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  fraud  ;  and  a  public  fraud  ought  never  to  be 
practifed,  but  in  the  laft  extremity  of  diftrefs.  The  affignats  iffued  by  the  National 
AiTembly  are  of  this  complexion  ;  the  ftep,  however  dangerous,  might  polTibly  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fecure  the  new  conftitution  ;  but  I  ihall  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  declaring, 
that  an  avowed  bankruptcy  would,  in  other  rcfpefts,  have  been  a  much  wifer  meafure, 
and  attended  probably  with  fewer  and  lefs  evils.  Of  thirty-four  commercial  cities,  that 
prefented  addreffes  upon  the  projeft  of  affignats,  feven  only  were  for  them  *.  The 
fcheme  met  with  equal  oppofition  from  rank  f,  literature  |,  and  commerce  §.  The 
prognodics,  however,  of  an  enormous  difcount  were  not  verified  fo  much  as  might  have 
been  expedled.  M.  Decretot,  in  September  1790,  mentions  them  with  400  millions 
only  In  circulation,  being  at  ten  percent,  difcount  at  Bourdeaux:  and  M.  de  Condorcet 
6  percent  at  Paris ;  thence  they  both  concluded,  that  the  difcount  would  be  enormous, 
if  a  greater'iffue  of  them  took  place  ;  yet  in  May  1791,  after  many  hundred  millions 
more  had  been  iffued,  they  were  only  at  from  feven  to  ten  per  cent,  difcount  ||.  And 
another  circumfcance  equally  miftaken,  was  the  expeftation  of  an  enormous  rife  of  all 
common  prices — which  did  not  happen,  for  corn  rather  fell  in  its  value  ;  a  remarkable 
experiment,  that  deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  Marquis  de  Condorcet  fuppofed, 
that  wheat  would  rife  from  24  to  36  liv.  the  feptler,  perhaps  in  one  day  ^.  The  affig- 
nats amounted,  en  the  diffolution  of  the  firft  Affembly,  to  1,800,000,000  liv. 

What  conjiitiites  the  Merit  of  a  Tax, 

Many  writings  have  appeared  of  late  in  France^  on  the  fubjecl  of  taxation,  and  many 
fpeeches  have  been  delivered  in  the  National  Affembly  concerning  the  principles  that 
ought  to  govern  the  ftatefmen  who  poffefs  the  power  of  deciding  in  quefflons  of  fuch 
importance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  members,  who  have  made  thegreatefl 
figure  in  that  affembly,  have,  in  thefe  inquiries,  rather  adopted  .the  opinions  of  a  certain 
clafs  of  philofophers,  who  made  a  confiderable  ifoife  in  France  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  than  taken  the  pains  ferioufly  to  inform  themfelves  well  of  the  fafts  that  ought  to 
be  examined  upon  the  fuhje£l.     It  is  not  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fuch  in- 

*  De  rr.tiit  d:  la  France,  par  M.  de  Calonne,  8vo.  lygc.  p.  82. 

-j-   Opinion  de  M.  de  hi  Rochefoucauld,  fur  I'  /IJfr^iuits  mannoi.  8vo. 

j  Sur  la  Propop.tion  d'aquitlcr  les  dcltes  en  /Ifignats,  par  M.  Condorcet.  8v.o.  p.  14, 

§  Opinion  de  M.  DecreUA  fur  V  AJfignats .    gvo.  p  8. 

II    It  became  greater  fiiice  ;  but  owing  to  foreign  caufes. 

«|  Sur  la  Propofiiion  d'acquiller  les  ilctles  en  /[ffi^nats,  par  M.  Condorcet,  n.  2  I. 
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tricate  inquiries,  which  would  demand  long  details,  and  a  very  minute  examination  ;  but 
thequeltion  is,  in  the  prcfcnt  moment,  of  Juch  importance  to  France,  that  a  rapid  couj) 
d'ail  cannot  but  have  its  ufo.  The  following  circumltances  are  thofe  which  I  conceive 
form  all  the  merit  of  taxation  : 

1.  Equality. 

2.  Facility  of  payment. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induflry. 

4.  Eafc  of  collection. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  extenfion. 

The  firfl:  eflential  point  is  equality.  It  is  abfolutely  necefUxry,  that  every  individual  in 
the  fociety  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  Hate,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  provided  fuch 
contribution  does  not  impede  the  progrefs  of  his  induftry  *.  Every  writer,  and  every 
opinion  upon  the  fubjeft  agree  in  this  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  afcertain  the  ability. 
Taxes  on  property,  and  taxes  on  confumption,  feem  to  have  this  merit;  they  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  to  vary  prodigioufly  ;  for  long  experience,  in  all  countries,  has  proved 
the  infinite  difficulty  of  afcertaining  property,  and  the  tyranny  that  is  neceiTary  to  be 
praftifed  in  order  to  be  tolerably  exa<3:.  For  this  reafon,  all  land-tax;s,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  equality,  are  cruelly  unequal:  if  levied  on  the  grofs  produce  in  kind,  they 
are  ten  times  heavier  on  poor  land  than  on  rich  ;  and  the  value  taken  by  the  flate,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  expence  which  eflefted  the  production.  If  levied  on  the  rent 
the  eaie  of  frauds  makes  them  univerfal  and  perpetual ;  and  if,  to  avoid  thefe,  the 
leafes  are  regiftered  and  taxed,  this  prevents  leafes,  and  deflroys  agriculture.  If  lands 
are  valued  by  a  cadajlrc,  the  expence  is  enormous  f,  and  the  merit  is  gone  in  a  few 
years,  by  variations  impoffible  to  correct ;  till  at  lafl  the  only  merit  of  the  tax  is  its 
inequality,  which  is  now  the  cafe  in  the  Milanefe,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  England  ;  where 
an  attempt  to  make  the  land-taxes  equal  would  ruin  the  huftandry,  and  produce  infi- 
nite oppreffion.  Land  taxes,  fo  far  from  being  equal,  are  fo  much  the  reverfe,  that  it 
is  the  nominal,  and  not  the  real  property,  that  bears  the  tax ;  for  mortgages  efcape  though 

*  Some  little  obfcurity,  that  hangs  over  this  definition,  rtioulj  be  removed  ;  by  abilily,  muft  not  be  under- 
■ftood  either  capital  or  income,  but  that  fnperlucration,  as  Davenaut  called  it,  which  mtlts  in  confumption. 
Siippofe  a  manufafturer  makes  a  profit  of  aoccl.  a-ycar,  U-cing  upon  50.I.  and  annually  invsftiiig  ijool.  in 
his  biifineff!,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  upon  juft  principles;,  that  the  (late  cannot  lay  the  ijcol.  under  contri- 
bution by  taxes.  The5ool.  is  the  only  income  expofcd  ;  but  when  the  manufafturer  dies,  and  his  fon  turns 
gentleman,  the  whole  income  is  made  to  contribute.  It  myfl  be  obvious,  liov.-ever,  that  escifes  on  a  ms- 
nufaflurer's  fabric  are  not  taxes  on  him,  but  on  the  idle  confumer,  for  he  draws  them  completely  back.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  landlord  farm  his  own  eftate,  and  expend  the  income  in  improvements,  living  on  but  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  profit,  it  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  the  taxes  ought  not  to  affeft  one  ihillino-  of  his  ex- 
penditure on  his  land  ;  they  can  reach,  with  propriety,  the  expences  of  his  living  only  ;  if  they  touch  any 
other  part  of  his  expenditure,  they  deprive  liira  of  thofe  tools  that  are  working  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate. 
A  man  paying,  therefore,  according  to  his  ability,  muft  be  underftood  in  a  reftrained  fenfe.  The  prepolkrous 
nature  of  land-taxes  is  feen  in  this  diilinftion,  that  an  idle  worthlefs  diflipator  is  taxed  exaflly  in  the  fame 
degree  as  his  induftrious  neighbour,  who  is  converting  a  defert  into  a  garden. 

f  Yet  the  nobility  of  Lyons  and  Artois,  and  the  Tiers  of  Troyes,  demand  a  general  fa(/i5^«  of  all  France 
Cahier,  p.  17. — Artois.  p.  I  -.. — Troyes  p.  7. — The  committee  of  impofition  recommends  one  alfo.  Rap- 
fort,  p.  8. — To  make  the  cadnjlre  of  Limofin  coft  2,592,000  livres  ( 1 13.355I.  15s.)  and  the  whole  king- 
dom would  coil  at  the  fame  ra^e,  82,544,000  liv.  (3,628,8001.)  requiring  the  employment  of  3072  engi- 
neers  during  18  years,  Effai  iVvn  Methods genirale  a  etetidre  ks  connoijfances  des  Foyageurs,  par  Monf.  Mninicr. 
1779.  8vo.  torn.  i.  p.  199  The  King  of  Sardinia's  cadajlre  is  faid  to  have  coft  8/".  the  arpent,  AJuur.il ra- 
tion Prov.  Le  frone.  torn,  ii  p.  236.  The  cahiers  demand  3  cadajlre  in  the  language  of  the  economiils,  as 
if  it  were  to  be  done  as  foon  as  imagined,  and  to  coil  only  a  trifle  :  and  this  operation,  which  would  take 
<;ighleeii  years  to  execute,  is  advifed  by  M.  k  Tr6n«  to  be  repeated  every  nine  ! 
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amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the  property;  and  if,  to  avoid  this  cruelty,  the  proprietor  be 
allowed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  vingtiancs  in  France,  to  tax  the  mortgagee,  either  the  re- 
guhition  is  evaded  by  private  agreements,  or  money  is  no  longer  lent  for  the  mod  ufeful 
of  all  purpofes.     Laltly,  land  is  vifible,  and  cannot  be  concealed  ;    whereas  fortunes  in 
money  are  invifible,  and  will  ever  flip  away  from  taxation  of  every  kind,  except  from 
thofe  on  confumption.     Thus  land  taxes,  viewed  in  what  light  foever,  are  totally  une- 
qual, opprefTive,  and  ruinous.     On  the  contrary,  taxes  upon  confumption  are,  of  all 
others,  the  molt  equal,  and  the  moil  fair  ;  for  they  are  Itudioufly  and  correSly  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  every  man's  confumption  *,   which  may  with  truth  generally 
be  fuppofed  to  be  commenfurate  to  his  income;  at  lead  it  may  be  afferttd  fafely,  that 
there  is  no  other  method,  equally  fure  of  eftimating  income,  as  by  that  of  confumption. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  niiiers  who  pofTefs  much,  and  confume  little ;  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  to  reach  fucii  men  in  taxation,  without  tyranny:  nor  is  It  of  much  confequence, 
for  a  fucceffion  of  mifers  is  not  to  be  expeded, —  and  the  more  the  father  faved,  the 
more  the  fon  confumes ;  fo  that  upon  the  revolution  of  a  given  period,   the  thing  ba- 
lances itfelf,  and  the  flate  lofes  nothing.     But  there  is  alfo  the  greateft  juflnefs  in  the 
equality  of  thefe  taxes    for  they  meafure  themfelves  by  a  man's  voluntary  expences  ;  if 
he  fpeiid  his  income  advantageoufly  to  the  national  induflry  and  improvement,  he  pays 
very  light,  or  no  taxes  ;  but  if  he  confume  largely  and  luxurioufly,  his  contribution  to 
the  ftate  rifes  with  his  expences  ;  advantages  poflelTed  by  no  other  fpecies  of  tax.  Equa- 
lity reigns  fo  completely  in  thefe  taxes,  that  from  the  poor  man,  who,  confuniing  no- 
thing, pays  nothing  ;   to  the  next  clafs,  which,  confuming  little,  pays  little ;  and  to  the 
mofl  wealthy,  which,  confuming  much,  pays  much,  all  is  regulated  on  the  mofl  perfeft 
fcale  of  contribution.     It  is  needlefs  to  oblervc,  that  excifes  and  cuftoms  equally  polfefs 
this  advantage  ;  that  ft  amps  have  the  fame,   and  even  greater ;  and  that  entrees  and  oc- 
trois  have  a  like  merit,  fo  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  but  are  inferior  in  not  being  equal- 
ly laid  on  aU'perfons,  wherever  they  may  refide  :  a  benefit  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  think 
towns  an  evil.     It  mufl;  be  fufliciently  obvious,  that  all  perfonal  taxes  are,  to  the  higheft 
degree  unequal,  from  the  impofBbility  of  varying  them  properly  with  the  conditions  of 
life  :  monopolies  are  equal  or  not,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  fociety  being  equally  fub- 
jefted  to  them  ;  the  poft-ofiice  is  one  of  the  bcft  of  taxes,  and  the  moft  equal. 

2.  Facility  of  payment. — In  this  great  point,  there  is  only  one  fort  of  tax  which  has  real 
merit,  namely,  that  on  confumption.  Here  the  tax  is  blended  with  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  confumer  pays  without  knowing  it.  He  knows  the  price  of  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  or  brandy,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  coach-wheel,  a  pound  of  candles,  tea,  fnuff, 
or  fait — and  he  buys  as  he  can  afford  ;  it  is  the  fame  to  him,  whether  the  fum  he  pays 
be  the  original  expence  of  produflion,  the  dealer's  profit,  or  the  national  tax;  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  calculating  them  feparately,  and  pays  them  blended  in  the  price. 

*  The  objedlion  of  the  committee  of  impofls,  that  the  produdl  of  fiich  taxes  is  uncertain,  is  one  of  the 
fmeil  proofs  of  their  merit.  Would  you  have  a  certain  tax  from  an  uncertain  income?  To  demand  it  is 
tyianny,  Rapj-ort  ciu  Connie  de  I' luiptifilion  conaruant  /es  Lois  Coiijl'itutlotiellcs  des  Finances,  20th  December, 
J790.  Hvo.  p  19.  I  know  of  no  objections  to  taxes  on  confumption,  t.  at  do  not  bear  In  a  greater  degree 
on  thofe  upon  property.  It  is  laid,  lliat  excifes  raife  the  prices  of  manulaftures,  and  impede  foreign  trade 
and  donullic  cinfumption,  which  has  certainly  truth  in  it  ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  England  is,  in  f  'ite  of 
thtm,  the  moll  nianufadluring  and  commercial  nation  upon  earth,  even  with  many  very  bad  excifes,  and 
which  ought  to  be  changed  ;  they  are  faid  to  affeft  the  confumption  of  the  poor  particularly,  which  is 
merely  objc^fiing  to  the  alujc,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  tax  ;  certainly  the  1)ci^ht  to  which  taxation  of 
every  kind  is  carried  in  England,  is  cruel,  fliametul,  and  tyrannical.  Moderate  excifes,  properly  laid, 
would  have  no  other  ill  effeiits  than  iuch  a<j  flow  of  neceffity  from  the  nature  of  all  taxation  ;  as  to  inimo- 
derate  taxes,  and  improperly  laid,  ihty  mult  be  mifchievouSj  whether  on  prepcity  or  on  confumption. 
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His  eafe  of  paying  the  tax  is  great  alfo,  by  tiie  time  of  demanding  it,  whicli  is  juil  at 
the  moment  when  he  may  be  thought  dilpored  to  confume,  b?caufs  he  can  afford  it, 
which  is  certainly  the  cafe  iv'ith  the  great  mafs  of  mankind.     Taxes  on  property,  and 
cfpecially  on  land,  are  much  inferior  in  this  refpeft.     So  far  as  they  arc  advanced  by 
the  tenant,  and  drawn  back  when  he  reckons  with  the  landlord,  they  are  eafy  to  the 
latter :  but  they  are  exaclly,  in  the  fame  proportion,  burthenfomc  to  the  tenant,  v/ho 
has  to  advance,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  another  man's  tax,  which  is  palpably  imjafi:. 
We  do  not  feel  this  much  in  England,  becaufe  the  tenantiy  are  commonly  rich  enough 
not  to  regard  it ;  but  in  other  countries,  where  they  are  poor,  it  is  a  great  opprefiion. 
At  the  time  alfo  of  demanding  the  tax  from  the  landlord,  who  farms  his  own  efi:atc,  his 
eafe  is  never  confulted  ;  he  has  to  pay  the  tax,  not  becaufe  he  has  fold  his  produce,  for 
he  mull:  pay,  though  his  land  fliould  not  produce  a  fmgie  fuelling ;  not  becaufe  he  buys, 
and  thereby  fhews  that  he  can  aflbrd  it,   but  merely  becaufe  he  poflefles,  which  by  no 
means  proves  an  ability  to  pay  at  all :  nay,  lie  pays  without  polfcfling  more  than  the 
name,  while  another  receives  the  profit ;  all  v/hich  (hews,  that  land-taxes  arc  grofsly  de- 
ficient in  this  eflential  requilite.     It  is  fair,  however,  to  admit,  that  a  land-tax,  paid  in 
kind,  like  tythes  gathered,  are  eafy  of  payment  ;  enormous  as  other  objections  are  to 
them,  in  this  refpeft  they  have  merit.     But  no  Hate,  in  modern  ages,  can  take  taxes  in 
kind  ;  and  if  let,  and  confequently  made  an  engine  of  private  and  perfonal  pique  or  re- 
fentment,  they  become  one  of  the  mofl:  horrible  and  detellable  oppreilions,   fit  to  be 
endured  by  flaves  only.     Perfonal  taxes  ar#as  bad  ;   a  man's  having  a  head,  or  being 
born  to  a  title,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  tax,  which  is  demanded  of  hin?,  at  a 
time  that  marks  neither  receipt  nor  payment. 

3.  Encourngemoit  of  indiijiry, — Taxes  may  be  laid  in  uich  a  manner  as  to  difcourage 
and  opprefs  induflry,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  this  refpedt  harmlefs;  and  under  this 
head,  is  to  be  included  the  inveflment  of  capital.     If  any  branch  of  national  induflry  be 
overloaded  with  duties,  the  profits  arifing  from  it  will  be  fo  much  Icffened,  that  men  v/ill 
not  inveft  their  capitals  in  employments  thus  injurioufly  treated.     The  firll  obje£t  to  be 
confidered  is,  what  branch  of  human  exertions  and  induflry  is  nationally  mofl  beneficial? 
The  writers  and  ftatefmen  *   of  all  nations  (how  much  foever  they  blunder  practically) 
are  theoretically  agreed  upon  this  point.     There  is  no  quelfion,  that  agriculture  is^  of  all 
other  employments,  the  moft  important ;  and  a  country  will  be  profperous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capitals  inverted  in  that  purfuit.     This  decides  the  merit   of  land-taxes  ; 
in  the  degree  they  take  place,  the  profit  of  poffefling  land  is  diminifiied,  and  confequently 
capitals  are  baniflied.     If  a  land-tax  be  equally  aifeffed,  a  man's  improvements  are  taxed, 
which  he  will  calculate  before  he  lays  out  his  money,  and  never  invefl:  it  in  a  manner  that 
lays  him  direftly  open  to  the  operation  of  fuch  duties.     I'hus  the  lands  of  fuch  a  coun- 
try will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  other  capital ;  and  experience  uniformly 
tells  us,  how  important  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  to  have  land  in  rich  hands. 
Taxes  upon  confumption,  may  be  made  utterly  deflructive  of  any  branch  of  induflry  by 
injudicious  methods  of  laying  them  ;  or  by  carrying  them  to  too  great  a  height ;  but  in 
this  cafe,  the  duty  fails  fo  much  in  its  produce,  that  the  government  fuffers  as  much  as 
the  employment.     The  tax  upon  leather,  in  France,  was  ruinous  ;  the  fame  tax  in  Eng- 
land is  levied  without  ditficulty.    The  inconvenience  of  excifes  chiefly  flows  from  the  ne- 
ceifity  of  larger  capitals  being  in  the  hands  of  manufacfurers,   to  enable  them,   not  to 
pay,  but  to  advance  the  tax,  which  they  draw  back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  ;  the 
real  payment  being  thus  thrown,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  confumer.     This  cir- 
*  Except  Colbert;,   Mon!".  Necker,  and  Mr.  Piu. 
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cumflance  gives  a  vaft  fuperiority  to  taxes  on  confumption,  over  thofe  on  land.  The 
induftrious  man,  who  invefls  his  capital  in  land,  cannot  draw  back  his  taxes  by  raifing 
the  price  of  his  cattle  and  corn,  and  thus  make  the  confumers  pay  them  ;  it  is  Sufficiently 
evident,  that  this  is  impoffible,  whereas  all  taxes  on  confumption  are  completely  drawn 
back  in  the  price  of  the  goods  ;  unlefs  the  merchant  or  manufafturer  confumes  himfelf, 
in  which  cafe  he  pays,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  tax.  Perfonal  taxes,  with  refpeft  to  the 
not  difcouraging  of  induftry,  and  the  inveftment  of  capital,  are  very  imperfed  ;  and  mo- 
nopolies (except  the  pofl^^office)  abfolutely  ruinous,  for  they  are  prohibitions  on  every 
fort  of  induftry  which  the  ftate  chufes  to  referve  to  itfelf.  The  coinage  is  mifchievous 
or  not,  in  proportion  to  its  fidelity. 

4.  Ea/c  of  coUed'wn. — In  this  refpect,  land  and  houfe-taxes  have  a  manifefl:  and  clear 
fuperiority  ;  for  the  property  is  impoffible  to  be  concealed, — and  the  colledion  is  as 
cheap  as  it  is  eafy  ;  and  this  fmall  merit  (of  mofl  trifling  import  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  that  attend  them)  has  been  the  motive  for  recurring  to  them  fo  much 
in  every  country.  Excifes  and  cuftoms  are  difficult  and  expenfive  to  levy.  Stamps, 
however,  have  great  merit;  in  the  Britifli  revenue,  1,329,9051.  is  railed  at  theexpence 
of  51,691!.  Perfonal  taxes  are  cheaply  collefted,  which  is  their  only  merit :  monopolies 
are  every  where  expenfive — a  frefh  reafon  for  rejefting  them. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  cxtcnfion. — There  is  fome  meiit  in  a  tax  reflifying  its  own 
excefs,  which  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  on  confumption  ;  for  if  they  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, they  fall  off  in  their  produce,  by  encouraging  fmuggling  and  fraud.  But  thofe 
on  property  cannot  be  evaded,  and  therefore  may  be  extended  to  a  molt  oppreffive  and 
ruinous  excefs.  The  genera!  corrollary  to  be  drawn  on  this  fubjeft  is  this — that  the  beft 
taxes  are  thofe  on  confumption  ;  and  the  worfl  thofe  on  property. 

On  the  Propofition  of  the  CEconomiJles  for  an  Un'on  of  all  Taxes  on  Land. 

If  the  preceding  ideas  have  any  thing  of  truth  in  them,  this  fyflem  mufl:  be  grofsly 
falfe  and  mifchievous.  1  know  not  whether  Mr.  Locke  were  the  original  father  of  the 
doftrine,  that  all  taxes,  laid  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  fall  ultimately  on  land;  but  who- 
ever darted  or  fupported  it,  contributed  towards  the  elfablifliment  of  one  of  the  mofl 
dangerous  abfurdities  that  ever  difgraced  common  fenfe.  To  enter  largely  into  a  i-efu- 
tation  of  the  maxim  would  be  ufelefs,  as  Sir  James  Stuart  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
CEconomy",  has,  with  great  force  of  reafoning,  laid  it  in  the  dull.  It  was  upon  this  falfe 
and  vicious  theory  that  the  aconomijles  propofed  to  abforb  ail  the  impolls  of  France  in 
a  fingle  land-tax.  Grant  the  erroneous  datum,  that  every  tax  whatever,  on  confump- 
tion or  otherwife,  is  really  borne  by  the  land,  and  their  conclufion  isjufl,  that  it  would 
be  better  and  cheaper  to  lay  on  the  impofition  diredtly,  in  the  firft  inftance,  than  indi- 
reftly  and  circuitoufly  :  but  the  original  idea  being  abfolutely  miftaken,  the  conclufion 
falls  of  courfe.  '■'■Mais  que  pretendez  vous  done  obtenir  par  cette  regie  fimenscante'i^fi 
difpendieufe ?  De  P argent.  Etfurqiioi  prenez-vous  cet  argent?  Sur  des  produ6lions. 
Ei  d'oii  -viennent  ces  preduHions  ?  De  la  terre.  AUez  done  plutot  puifer  a  la  fource,  &' 
demandez  tin  partage  regulier,fixe  Iff  proportionnel  du  prodidt  net  du  ierritoire  *."  What 
a  feries  of  grofs  errors  is  found  in  this  fhort  paffage ;  almoll  as  many  as  there  are  words. 
The  contrary  is  the  faft  ;  for  thefe  taxes  are  7iot  raifed  on  produftions  ;  and  thefe  ob- 
jefls  do  not  arife  from  the  land  ;  and  by  laying  land-taxes  you  do  not  dig  at  the  fource, 
unlefs  you  could  impofe  land-taxes  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  your  own.     What 

•  Le  Trine,  torn.  i.  p.  323. 
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trifling  is  it  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  the  fame  jargon  of  ideas,  without  faying  one  word 
of  the  powerful  refutation  which  the  above-noted  BritHh  writer  has  poured  on  the 
whole  fyftem  ?  Let  the  National  AfTembiy  lay  twenty-feven  vingtiemes  in  a  varying  land- 
tax,  and  then  let  the  ruined  kingdom  come  to  thefe  vifionaries  for  the  bahn  of  their 
nquvelle  fcience,  their  phyftocratie,  and  their  tableau  aconomiqiie  !    "ri',e  Noblefle  of  Gui- 
enne  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an  impoft  en  nature  fur  les  fruits,  that  is  to  fay,   a 
tythe  is  the  bed  tax  *.     The  clergy  of  Chalons  afk  the  fame  thing,  and  that  it  may  ab- 
forb  all  others  f  ;  but  the  nobility  of  the  fame  place  declare  exprelViy  againft  it  |.     The 
Abbe  Raynal,  with  all  his  ingenuitty,  falls  into  the  common  error  §,  and  calls  a  cadaftre 
une  belle  injiitution.     Monf.  de  Mirabeau  ||    has  entered  at  large  into  a  defence  of  this 
fyftem,  by  fliewing  that  there  are  great  inconveniencies  in  taxes  on  confumption  ;  this 
every  one  mult  grant :  1  know  of  but  two  taxes  that  are  free  from  inconveniencies,  the 
port  office  and  turnpikes;  all  others  abound  with  them;  but  to  dwell  on  the  inconve- 
niencies of  excifes,  without  (hewing  that  they  exceed  thofe  of  land-taxes,  is  abfurd  :  you 
had  in  France  taxes  on  confumption  to  the  amount  of  260,000,000;  wehavethem  in  Eng- 
land to  a  greater  amount ;  the  only  queflion  really  to  the  purpofe  is  this;  Can  you  bear 
an  additional  land-tax  to  that  amount,  in  confequpnce  of  the  benefit  that  would  refult 
from  taking  off  the  taxes  on  confumption?    Monf.  Necker  has  anfwered  this  queftion, 
with  relation  to  France,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  (hut  the  mouths  of  the  aconomifles 
forever;  and  in  England  there  can  be  but  one  opinion:  we  are  able  to  bear  the  taxes 
as  they  are  laid  at  prefent ;  but  if  they  were  all  abforbed  on  land,  agriculture  would  re- 
ceive at  one  flroke  its  mortal  wound,  and  the  nation  would  fink  into  utter  ruin.     We 
know,  from  experience,  that  the  landed  intereft  cannot  poffibly  draw  back  their  taxes  ; 
this  truth,  founded  on  incontrovertible  fafts,  is  decifive  ;  and  if  they  cannot  draw  them 
back,  how  is  the  rental  of  twenty  millions  to  bear  land-taxes  to  the  amount  of  feventeen 
millions  ?     And  of  what  account  is  the  myftical  jargon  of  a  new  dialed  ^,  relying  on 
theory  alone,  when  oppofed  to  the  innumerable  fads  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  every 
country  in  Europe  exhibits  ?  This  circumftance  of  drawing  back  a  tax,  which,  with  all 
well  imagined  duties  on  confumption,  is  univerfally  effeded,  but  is  abfolutely  impradi- 
cable  with  land-taxes,  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  this  inquiry  really  turns.     When 
Monf.  Necker  fhews,  that  if  the  ceconomical  ideas  were  realized,  there  mull  be  twen- 
ty-eight VINGTIEMES  raifed  in  France ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  England 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  is  but  a  fifth  **  more  than  the  taxes  of  it,  we  poflefs  in  both 
cafes  the  cleareft  and  moft  explicit  proofs  that  there  v/ould  be  an  utter  impoflibility  to 
commute  the  prefent  taxes  in  either  country,  unlefs  it  were  at  the  fame  time  proved,  that 
landlords  could,  in  the  price  of  their  produds,  draw  back  fome  enormous  taxes,  the 
mere  advance  of  which  would  be  an  intolerable  burthen.     But  as  it  is  manifeft,  from 
fads  equally  explicit,  that  no  land  tax  can  be  drawn  back ;    that  the  produd  of  land 
taxed  at  4s.   in  the  pound  fells  precifely  at  the  fame  price  as  that  of  land  taxed  at  no 
more  than  4d. ;  and  that  prices  never  vary  in  the  leafl  in  England  from  the  land-tax 
being  at  is.  or  4s.  in  the  pound  ;  nor  in  France  when  land  pays  one  or  three  ving- 
tiemes ;  when  we  are  in  poifeffion,  I  fay,  of  fads  fo  decifive,  there  is  the  cleareft  ground 
to  conclude,  that  the  idea  is  vifionary  j  that  fuch  an  extenfion  of  land-taxes  is  utterly 

•   Cahier  de  la  Nobhjfe  de  Cu'unne,  p.  20.  f   Cahiir  du  Clerge  de  Chalons  fur  Marne,  p.  1 1. 

\  Cahier,  p.  1 1.  §   Eiab.  del  Exircp.  4to.  torn.  iv.  p.  640. 

11   Deta  Mon,  Frujf.  torn   iv.  p.  53. 

<([  The  writings  ot  the  CEConomilles  fcritt't  in  un  cerlo  dialelto  mijlico.     JmpoJ} fecondo  I'ordine  deV.a  nalura, 
l2mo.  171.  p.  15. 

**  Including  poor  rates  and  tythes,  taxes  exceed  the  rental. 
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'unprnclicnble  ;  and  ihat  every  attempt  towards  the  execution  of  thefc  plans  niuft  be 
immediately  pernicious  to  agriculture,  and  ultimately  ruinous  to  every  interell  in  the 
ftate. 

Relative  to  the  utter  impoiTibility  of  extending  land-taxes  in  England  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  include  all  others,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  an  inftance  of  our  taxation 
inoft  correctly  given.  I  haveinferted  in  the  "Annals  of  Agriculture,"  No.  86,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  taxes  I  pay  for  my  eflate  in  Suffolk  ;  and  in  that  account  it  appears,  that 
the  track  of  land  which  pays  me  net  229I.  i:s.  y^l.  pays  to  the  burthens  of  the  public 
-219I.  1 8s.  5d.  Deducling  from  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  (the  net  revenue  of  Great 
•Britain)  thofe  taxes  which  enter  into  that  fum  of  219I.  i8s.  jd.  there  remains  ten  mil- 
•lions  and  a  half;  and  as  the  prefent  land-tax,  at  two  millions,  burthens  me  40I.  a  year, 
an  additional  one  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  would  confequently  lay  the  further  burthen  of 
five  and  a  half  times  as  much,  or  220I.  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  v.'culd  leave  me  the  net  receipt 
of  9!.  for  the  whole  clear  income  of  my  cftate  !  Perhaps  the  aconomifies  never  received, 
diredly  from  facts,  fo  convincing  a  proof  as  this  inflance  offers,  of  the  utter  impraftica- 
bility  of  their  prcpofterous  fchemes.  Yet  thefe  are  the  principles,  forry  I  am  to  remark, 
that  feem  at  prefent  to  govern  the  National  Affcmbly  in  matters  of  finance.  To  their 
honour,  however, — greatly  to  their  honour — they  do  not  feem  inclined  to  go  all  the 
lengths  which  fome  of  their  membe»s  wifh  for :  "-^ pidfque  I'lnteret  bien  entendii  de  ces  trois 
grandes fonrces  dc  la  profperite  des  natioris,  appiiye  des  noins  impoj'ans  de  Oiiefnay,  de  Titr- 
got,  de  Gotirnay,  de  Miraheau  le  phr,  de  la  Riviere,  de  Condorcet,  de  Schmidt,  &'  de  Leo- 
paid,  isf  diveloppe  de  noitveau  dans  ces  deniiers  momeiis  avec  une  logiquefi  vigotireufe par  M. 
Farcet  n'a  pas  encore  perfuade  cette  arbitraire  inconfeqiiente  l^  defpotique  reine  du  vionds 
qy^on  appellc  V opinion  *."  One  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  figure  the  great  Leopold  makes  ; 
he  is  put  in  the  rear,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  he  never  realized,  in  any  one  inftance,  the  landr 
tax  of  the  aconomijles,  much  to  his  credit. 

The  mifchievous,  and  indeed  infamous  abufes  in  the  collection  of  the  gabclles,  droits 
d'aides,  and  droits  de  traitcs,  &c.  have  certainly  been  in  a  great  meafure  the  origin  of 
that  prejudice,  fo  general  in  France  againft  taxes  on  confumption  :  the  cruelties  practifed 
m  the  colleftion,  have  been  falfely  fuppofed  to  flow,  of  neceffity,  from  the  nature  of  the 
taxes  ;  but  we  know  from  long  experience,  the  contrary  in  England  ;  and  that  excifes, 
to  a  vaft  amount,  may  be  raifed  without  any  fuch  cruelties,  as  have  been  commonly 
pradifed  by  the  old  government  in  France.  I  am  very  far  from  contending  that  thefe 
taxes  in  England  are  free  from  abufes ;  and  I  am  fcnfible,  that  thereare  cafes  in  which 
the  dealers  in  excifed  commodities  feel  themfelves  hardly  dealt  by  ;  and  that  liberty  is 
attacked  in  their  operation  :  but  every  one  muft  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  land-taxes  are  not 
free  from  objections  equally  flrong.  When  the  collector  demands  fums  that  are  out  of 
the  power  of  the  individual  to  pay,  and  feizes,  by  diftrefs,  the  goods  and  chattels,  to  fell 
them,  perhaps,  for  half  their  value ; — when  we  fee  the  people  ftopping  up  their  win- 
dows, denying  themfelves  the  enjoyment  even  of  light  itfelf,  and  fubmitting  to  live  in 
dampnefs  and  in  darknefs  rather  than  pay  a  cruel  tax  on  the  property,  of  houfes  ;  when 
fuch  hardfhips  occur,  it  furely  will  not  be  thought,  that  it  is  duties  on  confumption 
only,  that  open  to  fuch  abufes  ;  every  fort  of  tax,  except  the  poft-oflice,  is  a  heavy  evil, 
and  the  only  enquiry  is,  of  fo  many  evils,  which  is  leaft  ? 

_  The  fmallnefs  of  the  properties  in  land,  is  another  infupcrable  objedion  to  land- 
taxes  in  France :  if  fairly  laid  to  the  real  value,  on  the  poffjflion  of  a  few  acres,  they 
become  the  fource  of  great  mifcry  ;  the  man  whole  land  gives  him  barely  the  necefla- 

•  De  quelqiiet  ameHorations  dam  la  ftrccption  de  I'impot,  par  M.  Dupout,  p.  7. 
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ries  of  life,  has  nothing  to  fpare  for  direft  taxes  ;  he  muft  depend  {vr  paying  them  i>n 
fome  other  employmenf,   at  bcfl  precarious,   iu  a  kingdom  where  popuhaion  goes  fo 
much  beyond  employmenf,  and  where  numbers  ftarve  from  inability  of  maintenance. 
If,"  to  avoid  thefe  evils,  exemptions  from  the  tax  are  given  them,  thefe  fmall  properties, 
the  parent  and  origin,  at  bell,  of  fuch  muhipiied  diitrefs,  receive  a  direct  encourage- 
ment, than  which  a  more  cruel  pohcy  could  not  he  embraced.     The  only  mealure  that 
would  remedy  both  evils,  is  to  prohibit  the  divifion  of  landed  property  into  portions, 
below  the  ability  of  paying  duties  ;    or  elfe  to  rcjeft  land-taxes  altogether.      A  grofs 
evil  of  thefe  direft  imports  is,  that  of  moneyed  men,  or  cafilalijls,  efcaping  all  taxation: 
none  but  duties  on  confumption  afifeft  them.       In  countries  where  land  taxes  abound, 
thefe  men  will  never  become  propriL>tors,  for  the  hmpleft  reafon,  becaufe  thei'e  taxes 
redyce  the  profit  of  poiTelling  land  below  the  profit  of  other  inveflmenls.      They  live 
upon  the  interefl:  of  money  in  the  public  funds;  and  the  cicareit  principles  of  juflice, 
call  for  a  fyftem  of  taxation  that  fliall  bring  thefe  men  within  its  fphere  ;   this  is  only  to 
be  done  by  taxes  on  confumption  ;  by  excifes,  cuftoms,  ftamps,  entrees,  he. ;  and  is  a 
powerful  reafon  for  multiplying  fuch  taxes,  inftead  of  thofe  on  land.     Under^he  regi- 
men of  land-taxes,  all  foreigners  refiding  in  a  kingdom  abfolutely  efcape  taxation  ;  but 
with  duties  on  confumption  they  are  made  to  contribute  equally  with  the  natives ;    in 
fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  which  always  did.,  and  ever  will,  attraft  many  ftran-rers, 
this  is  an  objecl  of  fome  confequence.      But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  objection  to  taxes 
upon  land  is,  their  preventing  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  if  they  are  equal;  and, 
if  unequal,  carrying  with  them  the  greateft  principle  of  injuflice,  by  being  defeftive  in 
the  firll  requifite  of  all  taxation.     The  greateft  friend  to  this  fpecies  of  inipofition,  ac- 
knowledges the  neceflity  of  being  equal.     It  is  this  that  induces  the  Abbe'  Raynal  to 
call  a  cadajire,  iinc  belle  injhtution  ;   and  a  late  writer  declares,  //  n'e/i point  de  Pays  ou  il 
ne  Joit  necefjaire  d'hi-ventoricr  tout  !c  territoire  dans  !e  plus  grand  detail  d'cnregijlrer  cl:aqi<e 
portion,  d'en  connohre  Ics  mjitations  d'en  evaluer  le  revenu  iff  oufi  I' on  defira  de  perpetncr 
rimpofition  cgi/le  £5°  proportiouelle  il  ne  foit  indifpenj'able  dc  furcre  la  progrcffion  dii  reve- 
nue *  •• — and  this  methud  he  explains  afterwards,   by  afierting  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
having  a  new  valuation  every  nine  years  ;  and  he  finds  fault  f  with  the  King  of  Sai"- 
dinia'j  eadajire  becaufe  the  valuation  has  never  been  renewed.     Another  of  thefe  poli- 
ticians obferves,  that  the  excellency  of  a  tythe,  as  a  mode  of  taxation,  is,  that  if  im.- 
provements  are  extended,  or  lands  cultivated  with  more  care,  the  revenue  of  the  ftate 
increafes  v.'ith  it  \.     In  the  fame  fpiint,  many  of  the  cahiers  demanded  the  fuppreilion  of 
all  duties  on  confumption  §. — I  could  multiply  fuch  fentiment&  airaofl;  to  fill  a  vohmie, 
if  I  were  to  go  back  to  confult  the  deluge  of  writings  which  infelted  France  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  but  I  quote  only  fome  living  authors,  who  hold  thefe  pernicious  doc- 
trines at  prefcnt,  and  whofe  writings  are  received  with  fubmillion  by  the  National  Allem- 
bly,  adopted,  and  in  part  carried  into  execution. 

Thus  would  thefe  writers reje6t  the  only  advantage  found  in  the  land-taxes  of  Milan,. 
Piedmont,  and  England,  that  of  permanence :  they  call  for  valuations  of  every  im- 
provement the  moment  it  is  efiected  in  order  to  tax  it,  to  what  amount .?  To  that  of 
abforbing  all  the  impoils  of  a  modern  ftate,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-feven  vingtiemes 
in  France ;  and  to  that  of  a  rental  of  twenty  millions  paying"  feventeen  in  England  1 
To  reafon  upon  fuch  extravagance  would  be  an  idle  walte  of  time ;  but  I  Ihall  not  dif- 

*  I.eTrone  /hi.  Prov    tom.  i.  pvef.  xiv.  flvi.I.  p.  235. 

J  Pliin  d'/iiliiiin.  ties  Ftnar.cvs,  par  M.  Malport.  ■   1787.  p.  34. 

§  NolLf.' Jc- J.jori,p.  16.        Jjii^ey,  p.  zH.        Troyes  Tiers  £lat,  srt.  i^.       Etriw^n,  ?.r^.  ■^^.        Klmes,. 
p.  44.     There  is  noi  a  tax  exifti;i<j  ia  France,  which  is  not  demanded  in-  fome  cahitr  to  be  foppreQld. 
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mifs  the  fubjeft  without  remarking,  that  if  the  National  Affembly  adopts  the  tax  recom- 
mended by  their  committee,  of  three  hundred  miUions,  and  fliould,  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples, make  it  a  variable  one,  though  never  rifing  in  its  amount  above  that  funi,  the 
mere  mutation  of  eafing  a  wretched,  poor,  flovenly  farmer,  and  loading  proportionally 
an  improving  one,  will  abfolutely  prohibit  all  ameliorations  of  the  national  agriculture  : 
and  if  they  fliall  draw  thefe  variations  to  the  profit  of  the  ftate,  by  increafmg  the  total 
fum  proportionably  to  fuch  improvements,  they  will  ftill  prevent  them,  as  no  man 
will  inveil:  his  capital  in  any  induflrious  employment  in  which  the  ftate  taxes  his 
profits. 

Duties  on  confumption  do  not  afFeft  the  induftrlous,  they  fall  principally  on  the  idle 
confumer,  where  they  ought  to  fall,  and  confequently  manufadurers  and  merchants,  as 
we  have  ample  experience  in  England,  are  not  deterred  from  inveding  their  capitals  in 
employments  fubjefted  to  thofe  taxes,  for  their  profits  abfolutely  efcape  the  tax,  till  by 
a  voluntary  confumption  they  clafs  themfelves  (in  fpending  thofe  profits),  among  the 
non-indufl:rious  ;  then  they  not  only  advance  the  tax,  but  really  pay  it,  as  it  is  right 
they  fliould  ;  but  with  land  taxes  the  cafe  is  totally  different,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
drawn  back  ;  an  induftrious  manufafturer  calculates  the  profits  his  capital  will  yield 
him  under  the  prefTure  of  taxes  on  confumption  ;  he  eftimates  the  advance  only  of  the 
tax,  charging  upon  his  goods  the  intereft  of  that  advance,  and  thus  the  tax  is  to  him 
merely  inconvenience  in  requiring  a  larger  capital ;  but  an  induflrious  farmer,  calcu- 
lating in  like  manner,  the  profit  of  his  capital  inverted  under  the  prefTure  of  land-taxes, 
finds,  in  a  moment,  that  with  him  it  is  not  merely  advancing  the  tax,  but  aftually  pay- 
ing and  bearing  it ;  it  comes  then  immediately  upon  him  as  a  deduflion  from  his  profit ; 
and  if  it  is  proportional  and  equal,  not  a  fliilling  of  that  profit  efcapes.  What  is  the 
felf-evident  confequence  ?  Mofl  clearly  that  he  will  not  make  fuch  an  inveflment  but 
turn  his  money  to  other  employments  that  will  pay  him  better  :  and  can  it  be  necefTary 
at  this  time  of  day,  to  point  out  the  mifchief  of  turning  capitals  from  agriculture  to 
any  other  employment ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  preventing  their  being  invefled 
in  it? 

As  I  have  mentioned  feveral  writers  in  favour  of  land-taxes,  in  terms  of  that  con- 
demnation, abfolutely  necelTary  by  a  friend  of  agriculture,  it  is  no  more  than  juftice  to 
obferve,  that  France  contains  fome  others,  whofe  writings  are  free  from  this  great  ob- 
jeftion.  Monf.  Necker,  in  his  treatife  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  gives  the 
preference  to  taxes  on  confumption,  and  fliews  the  utter  impofTibility  of  a  land  tax  ab- 
forbing  all  others.  The  Marquis  de  Caffaux  *  alfo  has  attempted,  with  much  force  of 
reafon  to  prove,  that  tl\e  land-taxes  of  France  and  England  ought  to  be  converted  into 
duties  on  confumption.  And  fome  of  the  beft  writers  of  that  vail  colleftion,  in  which 
the  phyfiocratical  fcience  originated,  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Proportional  impofts, 
on  the  confumption  of  commodities  are  the  tnoji  juji,  the  mojl  produtlive,  and  the  kaji 
hurthcnjomc  to  a  people,  becaufe  paid  daily  and  imperceptibly  \.  And  the  nobility  of 
Quercy  have,  in  their  cahier,  a  paflage  which  does  honour  to  their  good  fenfe  :  Con- 
ftderant  que  I'impot  indifed  a  P inappreciable  a-uantage  d'une  perception  imperceptible  Ssf 
fpontance  ;  que  le  contrtbuuble  ne  la  paye  qu  au  moment  ou  il  en  a  les  moyens :  qu'il  frappe 
fur  les  capitalifies  dont  le  genre  de  fortune  echappe  a  toute  autre  impdt :  que  la  meafure  des 
confunmatlons  etant  en  general  cede  des  richcffis  il  atteint  par  fa  nature  a  une  jujlcffede  re- 
partition d'ont  rinipdt  dired  n'ejl  pas  fiiccptible  \. — 'I'hefe  are  flcriing  and  wile  principles, 
in  few  words,  developed  in  the  moil  ftriking  features. 

•  Mechamfme  da  Secictia,  8vo.  1785.  p.  222.  -j-  Encyclopedic,  folio,  torn,  viii,  p.  602.  %  Page  6. 
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So  many  of  the  cahiers  of  France  unite  with  the  aconomijles,  in  calling  for  the  utmod 
fimplicity  in  taxation,  by  means  of  one  only  and  uniform  proportional  impofl:  on  land^ 
that  it  merits  a  fhort  inquiry,  how  far  this  theory  of  fimplicity  is,  in  itfcif,  deferving  of 
the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  collec- 
tion attending  this  or  any  plan  of  fimplicity  ;  but  there  are  reafons  for  thinking  that 
this  benefit  would  be  purchafed  at  an  expence  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is  worth. 

I  do  not  love  recurring  to,  or  depending  altogether  on  reafoning,  when  fads  are  at 
hand  on  which  we  can  build  our  conclufions :  the  taxes  of  England  are  infinitely  vari- 
ous ;  much  more  fo  than  in  France,  efpecially  in  the  articles  of  excites  and  (lamps ;  our 
taxes  are  alfo  very  great ;  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  much  more 
than  double  thofe  of  France  ;  yet,  with  this  vaft  burthen,  they  are  borne  by  the  people 
with  much  more  eafe  than  the  French  nation  bears  lefs  than  the  half.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed not  to  one  caufe  only,  but  to  many  ;  but  amongfl;  thofe  caufes,  I  believe,  will 
be  found  this  great  variety  of  points  on  which  they  bear.  The  mere  circumftance  of 
taxes  being  very  numerous,  in  order  to  raiie  a  given  fum,  is  a  confiderable  ftep  towards 
equality  in  the  burthen  falling  on  the  people ;  If  I  was  to  define  a  good  fyftem  of  taxa- 
tion, it  fhould  be  that  of  bearing  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points,  heavily  o7i  none.  In 
other  words,  that  fimplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greateft  additional  weight  that  can  be 
given  to  taxes,  and  ought,  in  every  country,  to  be  moft  feduloufly  avoided. — By  a  fyf- 
tem  of  fimplicity  in  taxation,  let  it  be  exerted  in  whatever  method,  whether  on  land,  on 
perfons,  or  on  confumption,  there  will  always  be  claffes  of  the  people  much  lighter 
taxed  than  other  claffes ;  and  this  inequality  will  throw  an  opprefiive  burthen  on  thofe 
who  are  mofl:  expofed  to  the  operation  of  whatever  tax  is  chofen.  No  one  is  a  greater 
enemy  than  I  am  to  land-taxes  ;  but  fuch  is  the  advantage  of  an  extremely  various  fyf- 
tem,  that  I  would  not  contend  for  taking  them  entirely  off  in  any  country.  A  land- 
tax  of  6d.  9d.  or  perhaps  is.  in  the  pound,  but  permanent,  would  be  fo  light  a  burthen, 
that  it  might  be  borne,  without  the  mifchief  of  impeding  agriculture.  Taxes  on  win- 
dows are  amongfi  the  very  worfl  that  can  be  laid  ;  but  as  far  as  3d.  each,  might  not  be 
liable  to  much  objeftion.  Unfortunately  for  France,  the  favouriteidea  there  is  the  very 
contrary  one — that  of  fimplicity.  It  would  have  been  wife  not  abfolutely  to  fupprefs 
any  one  of  their  taxes,  not  even  the  gabel'e  itfelf:  removing  the  abufes  that  flow  from 
farming  a  revenue,  introducing  into  the  receipt  the  mildnefs  of  a  free  government,  and 
changing  entirely  the  mode  of  colleftion,  would  have  removed  the  chief  objedions  to 
ihofe  taxes  which  have  been  abolifned,  and  have  faved  the  enormous  evil,  now  neceffary, 
of  loading  land.  This  fubjed  is  a  fruitful  one,  worthy  the  attention  of  able  pens  ex- 
prefsly  employed  on  it,  the  rapid  fketches  which  can  alone  be  given  by  a  traveller  will 
allow  of  mere  hints. 

Chap.  XXI. — On  the  Revolution  of  France. 

THE  grofs  infamy  which  attended  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Baftile,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  made  them  efteemed  in  England,  by  people  not  well  informed,  as 
the  moft  prominent  features  of  the  defpotiTm  of  France.  They  were  certainly  carried  to 
an  excefs  hardly  credible  ;  to  the  length  of  being  fold  with  blanks,  to  be  filled  up  with 
names  at  the  pleafure  of  the  purchafer ;  who  was^thus  able,  in  the  gratification  of  pri. 
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vate  revenge,  to  tear  a  man  from  the  bofom  of  his  family,  and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  would  exhl  forgotten,  and  die  unknown  *  ! — But  fuch  excefles  could  not  be 
common  in  anv  country  ;  and  they  were  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  from  the  accellion 
of  the  prefent  King.  The  great  mafs  of  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and 
■  middle  ranks,  could  fuller  very  little  from  fuch  engines,  and  as  few  of  th.em  are  objects 
of  jealoufy,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to  complain  of,  it  is  not  probable  they  would 
ever  have  been  brought  to  take  arms.  The  abufes  attending  tlie  levy  of  taxes  were 
heavy  and  univerfal.  The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into  generalities,  with  an  intendant 
at  the  head  of  each,  into  whofe  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  was  delegated  for 
every  thing  except  the  military  authority  ;  but  particularly  for  all  affairs  of  finance. — 
The  generalities  were  fubdividcd  into  elcftions,  at  the  head  of  which  was  zfub-clclcgue, 
appointed  by  the  intendant.  The  rolls  of  the  taillc,  capiMion,  vingtinnes,  and  other 
taxes,  were  diftributed  among  diftrifts,  paiiflies,  and  individuals,  at  the  plcafure  of  the 
intendant,  who  could  exempt,  change,  add,  or  diunnilh  at  plcafure.  Such  an  enormous 
power,  conftantly  afting,  and  from  which  no  man  was  free,  muO:,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  degenerate  in  many  cafts,  into  abfolute  tyranny.  It  mufl  be  obvious,  that  the 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,  and  of  all  his  j'lib-dekgi/es,  and 
the  friends  of  thefe  friends,  to  a  long  chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured  in  taxa- 
tion at  the  expence  of  their  miferable  neighbours  ;  and  that  noblerien,  in  favour  at 
court,  to  whofe  protection  the  intendant  himfelf  would  naturally  look  up,  could  find 
little  difficulty  in  throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  on  others,  without  a  fimi- 
lar  fupport.  Inftances,  and  even  grofs  ones,  have  been  reported  to  me  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  that  made  me  fliudder  at  the  oppreihon  to  which  numbers  mull  have 
been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours  granted  to  fuch  crooked  influence.  But,  with- 
out recurring  to  fuch  cafes,  what  muft  have  been  the  flate  of  the  poor  people  paying 
heavy  taxes,  from  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  ?  A  cruel  aggravation 
•of  their  mifery,  to  fee  thofe  who  could  belt  afford  to  pay,  exempted  becaufe  able ! — 
The  inroilments  for  the  militia,  which  the  cahicrs  call  an  injitjlkt  without  example  f, 
were  another  dreadful  fcoui'ge  on  the  fjeafantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted 
from  it,  occafioned  in  fome  degree  that  mifchievous  population,  which  brought  beings 
into  the  v/orld,  in  order  for  litte  elfe  than  to  be  flarvcd.  The  corvecs,  or  police  of  the 
roads,  were  annually  the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers  ;  more  than  three  hundred 
were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Loraine  :  all  thefe  opprellions  fell  on 

*  An  anecdote,  which  I  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on,  will  explain  the  profligacy  of  go- 
vernmcKt,  in  vefpecl  to  thefe  arbitrary  imprifonments.  Lord  Albcrmarle,  when  ambaflador  in  France, 
about  the  year  1751,  negotiating  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  the  American  colonies,  wliich^  three  years  after, 
piodnced  the  war,  calling  one  day  cm  the  niiaifter  for  foreign  affairs,  was  introduced  for  a  few  minutes, 
into  his  cabinet,  while  he  fniifhed  a  Hiort  converfatiou  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  ufnally  received  thofe 
who  conferred  with  him.  As  his  lordfhip  walkeil  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  very  fniall  loom  (a  French 
cabinet  is  never  a  large  one),  he  could  not  help  feeing  a  paper  lying  on  the  table,  written  in  a  largt;  legible 
hand,  and  containing  a  lilt  of  ;he  priloners  in  the  Balllle,  in  which  the  firftname  was  Gordon.  When  the 
n-.inidcr  entered,  Lord  Albeimarle  apologized  for  his  involuntary  remarking  the  paper;  the  other  replied 
that  it  was  not  of  the  kail  confequencc,  for  they  made  no  iecret  of  the  names.  Lord  A.  then  faid,  that 
lie  had  fcen  the  name  of  Gordon  lirft  in  the  lift,  and  he  begged  to  know,  as  in  all  probability  the  perfon  of 
this  name  was  a  Biitiih  fubji  A,  on  what  account  he  had  been  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  miniller  told  him 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  would  make  the  proper  inquiries.  The  next  time  lie  faw  Lord 
Alberniarle,  he  informed  him,  that,  on  inquiring  into  the  cafe  of  Gordon,  he  could  find  no  perfon  who 
could  give  the  leaft  informau'on;  on  which  he  had  had  Gordon  himfelf  interrogated,  who  folemnly  affirmed, 
that  he  had  not  the  fmallefl  knowledge,  or  even  fufpicioii,  of  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment,  but  that  he 
had  been  confined  thirty  years;  however,  added  the  miniller,  1  ordered  liim  to  be  immediately  rekafed, 
and  he  is  now  at  large.     Such  a  cafe  wants  no  comment. 

f  N'ji.  Briey,  p.  6.  &C,  &C. 
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the  tkn  etat  only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been  equally  exempted  from  iailles, 
militia,  and  corvees.  The  penal  code  of  finance  makes  one  (liudder  at  the  horrors  of 
punifhment  inadequate  to  the  crime  *.  A  few  features  will  fufTiciently  chan'.acrizc 
the  old  government  of  France  : 

I.  Smugglers  of  fait,  armed  and  aflembled  to  the  number  of  five,  in  Provence,  a  fine 
of  $00  livres  and  nine  yean  gallics  ;  in  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  ckatb. 

2  Smugglers  armed,  aflembled,  but  in  number  under  five,  a  fine  of  300  livres  and 
three  years  gallies.     Second  offence,  death. 

3.  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horfes,  carts,  or  boats,  afne  of  300  livres,  if 
7Wt  p.-iid  three  years  gallies.  Second  offence,  400  livres  and  nine  years  gallies. — In  Dau- 
phine,  fecond  offence,  gallies  for  life.     In  "Prowancn,  five  years  gallies. 

4.  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  fait  on  their  backs,  and  without  arms,  a  fne  of  200 
livres  ««^,  if  not  paid,  are  fogged  and  branded.  Second  offence,  afne  of  y:.o  livres  and 
fx  years  gallies. 

5.  Women,  married  and  fingle,  fmugglers,  firft  offence  afne  of  100  livres.    Second, 
.500  livres.     Third,  fogged,  and  banifxd  the  kingdom  for  life.     Hitfands  rcfponfble  both 

in  fine  and  body. 

6.  Children  fmugglers,  the  fame  as  women. — Fathers  and  mothers  rcfponfble  ;  and 
for  defect  of  payment  fogged. 

7.  Nobles,  if  fmugglers,  deprived  of  their  nobility;  and  their  houfcs  razed  to  the  ground. 

8.  Any  perfons  in  employments,  (I  fuppofe  employed  in  the  falt-works  or  the  re- 
venue,) if  fmugglers,  death.  And  fuch  as  alTift  in  the  theft  of  fait  in  the  tranfport, 
hanged. 

9.  Soldiers  fmuggling  with  arms,  are  hanged  ;  without  arms,  gallies  for  life. 

10.  Buying  fmuggled  fait  to  refel  it,  the  fame  punifoment  as  for  fmvggling. 

II.  Perfons  in  the  fait  employments,  cmpoivcred  if  two,  or  one  with  two  witnefses^  to 
enter  and  examine  horfes  even  of  the  privileged  orders. 

12.  All  families,  and  perfons  liable  to  the  taille,  in  the  provinces  of  the  Grandes 
Gabelles  inrolled',  and  their  confumptlon  of  fait  for  the  pot  and  faliere  (that  is  the 
daily  confumption,  exclufive  of  falting  meat,  &c.  &c.)  eftimated  at  71b.  a  head  per 
annum,  which  quantity  they  are  forced  to  buy  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  under  the 
pain  of  various  fines  according  to  the  cafe. 

The  Capitaineries  were  a  dreadful  fcourge  on  all  the  occupiers  of  land.  By  this  term 
is  to  be  underftood  the  paramountfliip  of  certain  diftrifts,  granted  by  the  king  to  princes 
of  the  blood,  by  which  they  were  put  in  poffeflion  of  the  property  of  all  game,  even  on 
lands  not  belonging  to  them ;  and,  what  is  very  fingular,  on  manors  granted  long  be- 
fore to  individuals  ;  fo  that  the  erecting  of  a  diftrift  into  a  capitainerie,  was  an  annihila- 
tion of  all  manerial  rights  to  game  within  it.    This  was  a  trifling  bufinefs,  in  comparifon 

*  It  is  calculated  by  a  writer  {Recherches  et  Covfid.  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Cormere,  torn.  ii.  p.  187.)  very- 
well  informed  on  every  fiibicft  of  finance,  that  upon  an  average,  tliere  were  annually  taken  up  and  fent  to 
prifon  or  the  gallies,  Men,  2',ao.  Women,  896.  Children,  201.  Total,  3437.  300  of  thefe  to  the 
gallies  (torn.  i.  p.  112.)  The  fait  confifcatcd  from  thefe  miferables  amounted  to  12,633  quintals,  which, 
at  the  mean  price  of  8  livres,  are         -  -  -  101,064  liv. 

27721b.  of  falted  fledi,  at  Ic/.  -  -  '-386 

1086  horfcu,  at  50  livres,  -  -  54,300 

<;2  carts,  at  150  livres,  -  -  7,ycO 

Fines,  .  .  _  -  53>2o7 

Seized  in  houfes,  -  -  -  105,530 

323.237 
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of  Other  circumftances ;  for,  in  fpeaking  of  the  prefervation  of  the  ':;ame  in  thefe  capital- 
neries,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  by  game  muft  be  undtrftood  whole  droves  of  wild 
boars,  and  herds  of  deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale,  but  wandering  at  pleafure 
over  the  whole  country,  to  the  deftruftion  of  crops  ;  and  to  the  peoplin'^  of  the  gallies 
bv  the  wretched  pcafanis,  who  prefunied  to  kill,them,  in  order  to  fave  that  food  which 
was  to  fupport  their  helplefs  children.     The  game  in  the  caphaincne  of  Montceau,  in. 
four  pariflies  only,  did  mif  hief  to  the  amount  of  184,263  livres  per  annum  *      No 
wonder  then  that  we  fliould  find  the  people  alking,  "  i'^ous  demandons  a  grand  cris  la 
definition  de  capitaincrics  £3°  celle  de  touic  firte  de  gibier'\."     And  what  are  we  to  think, 
of  demanding  as  a  favour,  the  permiffion — "  De  neticer  fes  grains  de  faucher  les  prcs 
artlficieh,  y  d'enlever  fes  chanmes  fans  egardpour  la  perdrix  oii  tout  autre gibicr\."    Now 
an  Englifli  reader  will  fcarcely  underitand  it  without  being  told,  that  there  were  nume- 
rous edicts  for  preferving  the  game  which  prohibited  weedir.,-  aid  hoeing,  left  the 
young  partridges  fhould  be  diflurbed ;  fteeping  feed,  left  it  fliould  injure  the  game  j 
manuring  with  night  foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  partridges  fliould  be  injured  !jy  feeding 
on  the  corn  fo  produced ;  mowing  hay,  &c.  before  a  certain  time,  fo  late  as  to  fpoil 
many  crops ;  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which  would  deprive  the  birds  of  flielter» 
The  tyranny  exercifed  in  thefe  capitaineries,  which  extended  over  four  hundred  leagues 
of  country,  was  fo  great,  that  many  cahiers  demanded  the  utter  fupprefllon  of  them  §► 
Such  were  the  exertions  of  arbitrary  power  which  the  lower  orders  felt  directly  from 
the  royal  authority  ;  but,  heavy  as  they  were,  it  is  a  queftion  whether  the  others,  fuf- 
fered  circuitoufly  through  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  not  yet  more  oppreflive  ? 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  complaints  made  in  the  cahiers  under  this  head.     They  fpeak. 
of  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  in  the  manerial  courts,  as  comprifing  every  fpecies  of  def- 
potifm ;  the  diftrids  indeterminate  — appeals  endlefs — irreconcileable   to   Hberty   and 
profperity — and  irrevocably  profcribed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  || — augmenting  liti- 
gations— favouring  every  fpecies  of  chicane — ruining  the  parties — not  only  by  enormous 
expences  on  the  moft  petty  objefts,  but  by  a  dreadful  lofs  of  time.     The  judges  com- 
monly ignorant  pretenders,  who  hold  their  courts  in  cabarets,  and  are  abfolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  feigneurs^f.   Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  expreffion  ufed  in  painting 
the  opprefllons  of  the  feigneurs,  in  confequence  of  their  feudal  powers.     They  are' 
"  vexations  qui  font  leplus  grand ficau  des  pcuplc**. — Efclavage  ajligeanfff. — Ce  regime  def- 

aftreufe  \\. That  the  feodalite  be  for  ever  aboliflied.  The  countryman  is  tyrannically 

enflaved  by  it.  Fixed  and  heavy  rents ;  vexatious  procefles  to  fecure  them  ;  appreci- 
ated unjuftly  to  augment  them  :  rents,  folidaires,  and  revenchables ;  rents,  cheantes, 
and  levantes  ;  fumages.  Fines  at  every  change  of  the  property,  in  the  dirett  as  well  as 
collateral  line  ;  feudal  redemption  (retraiie)  ;  fines  on  fale,  to  the  8th  and  even  the  6th 
penny  ;  redemptions  {rachats )  injurious  in  their  origin,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  their  exten- 
fion  ;  banalite  of  the  mill  §§,  ot  the  oven,  and  of  the  wine  and  cyder-prefs ;  corvees  by 
cuftom  J  corvees  by  u&ge  of  the  fief;  corvees  eftabliflied  by  unjuft  decrees  j  corvees  dX" 

*   Ci.hter  du  tiers  etnt  </<r  Mnaux,  p.  49.  f  De  Mantes  and  Meulan,  p.  38. 

■\,  Hid.   p.  jc— Alfo.  Nob.  £3"  Tier  Etat  Je  Peronc,  p.  42.      De  Trois  nrclres  de  Monlfort,  p.  28. 

j  CItrge  de  Provlnt  iff  Montere.iu,  p.  35  Clergc  de  Paris,  p.  i^.-.-Clerge  de  MnntesIS  Aleu/an,  ^.45,, 
46-      Clergt:  Je  Laon,   p.  11. — Nob.  de  Nemours,  p.  i"] .    -Nob.  de  Paris,  p    22  — Nab.  d' Arras,   p.  2g. 

II    Fen  es,  art    is.  5[   Nevernois,  art.  4;.  **    J  ier  Elat  de  Fannes,  p    24. 

■ff   'T.  Etat  Clermont  Ferrand  p.  52.  \\   T- Etat      Mxe  re    artx  6. 

<§  By  this  horribk  law,  tlie  people  are  bound  to  grind  thfir  corn  at  the  tnill  of  the  feignetir  only;  to 
prcfs  their  grajjcs  at  his  picfs  only  ;  and  to  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven  ,  by  which  mean'?  the  bread  Is  often 
fpoiltd,  and  more  efpecially  wine,  fince  in  Champagne  1  huff  gr.ipes  which,  ])re!Ted  immediaiely,  would 
make  while  wine,  will,  by  waiting  for  the  prtfs,  which  often  happens,  make  red  wine  only. 
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bitrary,  and  even  phnntaflical ;  fcrvitudes ;  prejlatiom,  extravagant  and  burthenfome ; 
colleftions  by  affefrmcnts  incolk-ctible  ;  aveiix,  minus,  impuniejfcmens  ;  litigations  ruinous 
and  without  end  ;  the  rod  of  feigneural  finance  for  ever  fhaken  over  our  heads  ;  vexa- 
tion, ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  deH;ru6t!ve  i'ervitude,  under  which  the  peafants,  aU 
mofi  on  a  level  with  Polifh  flaves,  can  never  but  be  miferable,  vile,  and  opprcfled  *• 
They  demand  alfo,  that  the  ufe  of  hand-mills  be  free  ;  and  hop^  that  poftcrity,  if  pof- 
fible,  may  be  ignorant  that  feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagne,  armed  with  the  judicial  pov/er, 
has  not  blufhed  even  in  thefe  times  at  breaking  hand-mills,  and  of  felling  annually  to 
the  miferable  the  faculty  of  bruifing  between  two  Hones  a  meafure  of  buck-wheat  or 
barley  f.  The  very  terms  of  thefe  complaints  are  unknown  in  England,  and  confe- 
quently  untranflateable ;  they  have  probably  arifen  long  fince  the  feudal  fyflem  ceafed 
in  this  kingdom.  What  are  thefe  tortures  of  the  peafantry  in  Bretagne,  which  they 
C.2A  chcvanches,  quintaines,  foulc,  faiit  de  poifony  haijcr  de  mariees ;  chanfons  ;  traiifporie 
d'cEufun  charette;  fdcnce  des  gi-enouUles  \  ;  corvee  a  mifericorde ;  milods  ;  hide;  coupo- 
nage  ;  cartelage;  borage ;  fouage ;  marechaujfee ;  banvin;  ban  d'aout;  troiijfes;  gelinage ; 
average  ;  tatllabilite;  vingtain  ;  Jierlage  ;  borde/age  ;  minage  ;  ban  de  vendanges  ;  droit 
d'accapte^.  In  pafTmg  through  many  of  the  French  provinces,  I  was  ftruck  with  the 
various  and  heavy  complaints  of  the  farmers  and  little  proprietors  of  the  feudal  griev- 
ances, with  the  weight  of  which  their  induftry  was  burthened  ;  but  I  could  not  then 
conceive  the  multiplicity  of  the  fliackles  which  kept  them  poor  and  deprefled.  1  un- 
derftood  it  better  afterwards,  from  the  converfation  and  complaints  of  fome  grand 
feigneurs,  as  the  revolution  advanced  ;  and  I  then  learned,  tliat  the  principal  rental  of 
many  eftates  confided  in  fervices  and  feudal  tenures  j  by  the  baneful  influence  of  which, 
the  induftry  of  the  people  wasalmoft  exterminated.  In  regard  to  the  oppreffions  of 
the  clergy  as  to  tythes,  I  mufl:  do  that  body  a  jullice,  to  which  a  claim  cannot  be  laid 
in  England.  Though  the  ccclefiaftical  tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  feverely  than 
ufual  in  Italy,  yet  was  it  never  exaded  with  fuch  horrid  greedinefs  as  is  at  prefent  the 
difgrace  of  England.  When  taken  in  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of 
France,  where  I  made  enquiries,  as  a  tenth  :  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth, 
or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article 
of  culture  pay  anything :  thus  turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicoree,  potatoes,  &c.  &c. 
paid  nothing.  In  many  parts,  meadows  were  exempted.  Silk  worms  nothing.  Olives 
in  fome  places  paid — in  more  they  did  not.  Cows  nothing.  Lambs  from  the  12th  to 
the  2 1  ft.  Wool  nothing.— Such  mildnefs  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is  abfolutely 
unknown  in  England.  But  mild  as  it  was,  the  burden  to  people  groaning  under  fo 
many  other  opprcfiions,  united  to  render  their  fituation  fo  bad,  that  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worle  ||.  But  thefe  were  not  all  the  evils  with  which  the  people  itruggled. 
The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  partial,  venal,  infamous.  I  have,  in  converfation 
with  many  very  fenfible  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  met  with  fomething 
of  content  with  their  government,  in  all  other  refpeds  than  this ;  but  upon  the  queftion 
of  expecting  juftice  to  be  really  and  fairly  adminiftered,  ev^ry  one  confeffed  there  was 

*    Tiers  Etat  Rennet,  p.  159.  f   Rennet,  p    57. 

■%  This  is  a  curious  anicle  :  when  the  lady  of  the  feigneur  h'es  in,  the  people  are  obliged  to  beat  the  water* 
in  marfliy  diftrias,  to  keep  the  frcgs  filent,  that  flie  tray  not  be  dillurbed  ;  this  duty,  a  very  opprcfiive 
one,  is  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine. 

§    Refume  des  cahiers,  torn.  iii.   p.  316.    317-  '.         .   ' 

II  They  have  found  fince  how  erroneous  this  opinion  was,  and  that  great  as  their  evils  were,  they 
have  been  aggravated  into  a  more  exterminating  defpotifro  under  the  fi<rtitiou8  names  oi  liberty  and 
equality. 
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no  fuch  thin^  to  be  looked  for.  The  condufl:  of  the  parliaments  was  profligate  and 
atrocious.  Upon  alnioll  every  caufe  that  came  before  them,  intereft  was  openly  made 
with  the  judges ;  and  woe  betided  the  man  who,  in  a  caufe  to  fupport,  had  no  means 
of  conciliating  favour,  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handfome  wife,  or  by  other  methods. 
It  has  been  faid,  by  many  writers,  that  property  was  as  fecure  under  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France  as  it  is  in  England;  and  the  aflertion  might  polTibly  be  true,  -as  far  as 
any  violence  from  the  king,  his  minifters,  or  the  great,  was  concerned :  but  for  all 
that  mafs  of  property,  which  comes  in  every  country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of  juf« 
tice,  there  was  not  even  the  fhadow  of  fecurity,  unlefs  the  parties  were  totally  and 
equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honeit ;  in  every  other  cafe,  he  who  had 
the  befl  intereft  with  the  judges,  was  fure  to  be  the  winner.  To  reHeftiiig  minds, 
the  cruelty  and  abominable  praftice  attending  fuch  courts  are  fufficiently  apparent. 
There  was  alfo  a  circumftance  in  the  conftitution  of  thefe  parliaments,  but  little 
known  in  England,  and  which,  under  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  France,  muft 
be  confidered  as  very  fmgular.  They  had  the  power,  and  were  in  the  conftant  prac- 
tice of  ilTuing  decrees,  wiihout  the  confent  of  the  crown,  and  which  had  the  force  of 
laws  through  the  whole  of  their  jurildidion  ;  and  of  all  other  laws,  thefe  were  fure  to 
be  the  belt  obeyed ;  for  as  all  infringements  of  them  were  brought  before  fovereign 
courts,  compofed  of  the  fame  perfons  who  had  enaclcd  thefe  laws,  (a  horrible  fyftem 
of  tyranny  !;  they  were  certain  of  being  punifhed  with  the  laft  feverity.  It  muft  ap- 
per  llrange,  in  a  government  fo  defpotic  in  fome  refpefts  as  that  of  France,  to  fee 
the  parliaments  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  making  laws  without  the  King's  confent, 
and  even  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  The  Englifli,  whom  I  met  in  France  in  1789, 
were  fuprized  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  bodies  iffuing  arrets  againft  the  export  of  corn  out 
of  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdidion,  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  King,  through  the  organ  of  fo  popular  a  minifter  as  Monf.  Necker, 
was  decreeing  an  abfolutely  free  traniport  of  corn  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
even  at  the  requifition  of  the  National  A.Tembly  itfelf.  But  this  was  nothing  new  ;  it 
was  their  common  pradice.  The  parliament  of  Rouen  paft  an  arret  againft  killing 
of  calves  ;  it  was  a  prepofterous  one,  and  oppofcd  by  adminiftration,  but  it  had  its  full 
force  ;  and  had  a  butcher  dared  to  offend  againft  it,  he  would  have  found,  by  the  ri- 
gour of  his  punifliment,  who  was  his  mafter.  Inoculation  was  favoured  by  the  court 
in  Louis  XV. 's  time  ;  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  paifed  an  arret  againft  it,  much  more 
efledive  in  prohibiting,  than  thefavour  of  the  court  in  encouraging  that  pradice.  In- 
ftances  are  innumerable,  and  I  may  remark,  that  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  falfe  princi- 
ples, and  tyranny  of  thefe  bodies  were  generally  confpicuous  ;  and  that  the  court  (tax- 
ation excepted)  never  had  a  difpute  with  a  parliament,  but  the  parliament  was  fure  to 
be  wrong.  Their  conftitution,  in  refped  to  the  adminiftration  of  jultice,  was  fo  truly 
rotten,  that  the  members  fat  as  judges,  even  in  caufes  of  private  property,  in  which 
they  were  themfelves  the  parties,  and  have,  in  this  capacity,  been  guilty  of  oppreffions 
and  cruelties,  which  the  crown  has  rarely  dared  to  attempt. 

It  is  impofTible  to  juftify  the  exceftls  of  the  people  on  their  taking  up  arms  ;  they 
were  certainly  guilty  of  cruelties ;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  fads,  for  they  have  been  pro- 
ved too  clearly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  is  it  really  the  people  to  whom  we  are  to  im- 
pute the  whole  ?— Or  to  their  oppreflbrs,  who  had  kept  them  fo  long  in  a  ftate  of  bon- 
dage ?  He  who  chufes  to  he  ferved  by  Haves,  and  by  ill-treated  flaves,  muft  know 
that  he  holds  both  his  property  and  life  by  a  tenure  far  different  from  thofe  who  pre- 
fer the  fcrvice  of  well-treated  freemen  ;  and  he  who  dines  to  the  mufic  of  groaning  fuf. 
ferers,  muft  not,  in  the  moment  of  infurrcdion,  complain  that  his  daughters  are  ra- 

vifhed 
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viflicJ,  and  then  deflroycd  ;  and  fh;it  his  fons  throats  are  cut.  When  fiich  evils  hap- 
pen.  they  furely  arc  more  imputable  to  the  tyranny  of  the  raaflcr,  than  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  fervant.  Tlie  analogy  holds  with  the  French  peafants — the  murder  of  a  feigneur, 
or  a  chateau  in  flames,  is  recorded  in  every  newfpapcr;  the  rank  of  the  perfon  who 
fuffers,  attracts  notice;  but  where  do  we  find  the  rcgi(ter  of  that  feigneur's  opprefllons  of 
his  peafantry,  and  his  exaclions  ol  feudal  fervices,  from  thofe  whofe  children  were 
dying  around  them  for  want  of  bread  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  minutes  that  affigncd 
thefe  ftarving  -wretches  to  fome  vile  petty-fogger,  to  be  fleeced  by  impofitions,  and 
a  mockery  of  ju'lice,  in  the  feigneural  courts?  Who  gives  us  the  awards  of  the  in- 
tendant  and  his  fub-clelegiies,  which  took  oft"  the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fafliion,  and  laid 
them  with  accumulated  weight  on  the  poor,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  his 
neighbours?  Who  has  dwelt  futliciently  upon  explaining  all  the  ramifications  of  dcf- 
potifm,  reiJal,  ariilocratical,  and  ecclefiaftical,  pervading  the  whole  mafs  of  tlie  peo- 
ple ;  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  mofl  dillant  capillary  tubes  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs  ?  In  thefe  cafes  the  fufterers  are  too  ignoble  to  be  known  ;  and  the  mafs 
tooindifcriminate  to  be  pitied.  But  fliould  a  philofopher  feci  and  reafon  thus?  fliould 
he  miftake  the  caufe  for  the  effefl?  and  giving  all  his  piiy  to  the  few,  feel  no  com- 
panion for  the  many,  becaufe  they  fufter  in  his  eyes  not  individually,  but  by  millions  ? 
The  exceflTes  of  the  people  cannot,  I  repeat,  be  juftified  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
done  them  credit,  both  as  men  and  chriltians,  if  they  had  poflefted  their  new  acquired 
power  with  moderation.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  populace  in  no  country 
ever  ufe  power  with  moderation  ;  excefs  is  inherent  in  their  aggregate  conftitution  : 
and  as  every  goverimient  in  the  world  knows,  that  violence  infallibly  attends  power 
in  fuch  hands,  it  is  doubly  bound  in  common  fenfe,  and  for  common  fafety,  fo  to  con- 
duft  itfelf,  that  die  people  may  not  find  an  interefl  in  public  confufions  They  will 
always  fufFer  much  and  long,  before  they  are  effedually  roufed ;  nothing,  therefore, 
can  kindle  the  flame,  but  fuch  oppreflions  of  fome  clafles  or  order  in  the  fociety,  as 
give  able  men  tne  opportunity  of  fecunding  the  general  mafs;  difcontent  will  foon 
difFufe  itfelf  around  ;  and  if  the  government  take  not  warning  in  time,  it  is  alone  an- 
fwerable  for  all  the  burnings,  and  plunderings,  and  devaftation,  and  blood  that  follow. 
The  true  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  French  revolution,  muft  furely  be  gained 
from  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  evils  ot  the  old  government :  when  thefe  are  well 
underftood — and  when  the  extent  and  univerlality  of  the  opprefllon  under  which  the 
people  groaned — oppreffion  which  bore  upon  them  from  every  quarter,  it  will  fcarcely 
be  atti  mpted  to  be  urged,  that  a  revolution  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom.  Not  oneoppofing  voice*  can,  with  reafon,  be  raifed  againft  this  af- 
fertion  ;  abufes  ought  certainly  to  be  corrected,  and  correded  effedtually :  this  could 
not  be  done  without  the  ellablifliment  of  a  new  form  of  government ;  whether  the 

*  Many  oppofinj;  voices  have  Heen  raifed  ;  but  fo  little  to  their  credit,  that  I  leave  the  pafTagc  as  it  waj 
wittenlonga^o  Thf  abufrs  that  are  rooted  in  all  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  give  fuch  nunnbers  of 
men  a  dirrdl  intereft  in  fupporting  cherifhing,  and  defending  abults,  that  no  wonder  advocates  for  tyran- 
ny, of  every  fpecies,  arc  found  in  every  country,  and  aim  •if  in  every  company.  What  a  mafs  of  people, 
in  every  part  of  England,  are  fome  way  or  other  inttrcifed  in  the  prefent  repreftntation  of  the  people, 
lythes,  charters,  corporations,  monopolies,  and  tavatinn  !  and  not  merely  to  the  things  thcmftlvcs,  but 
to  all  the  abufes  attending  them  .  and  how  ninny  are  there  who  derive  their  profit  to  their  confideration  ia 
life,  not  merely  from  fuch  inllitutions.  but  from  the  evils  they  engender!  The  great  mafs  of  the  people, 
however,  is  free  from  fuch  influence,  and  will  be  enlightentd  by  degrees  ;  affurcdly  they  will  find  out,  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  that  by  combinations,  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  property,  aimed  equally 
again't  regal,  arillocratical  and  mobbifli  tyranny,  they  will  be  ^ble  to  refift,  fucccfifully,  that  variety  of 
combination,  which,  on  principles  of  plunder  and  dtfpotifmj  is  every  where  at  work  to  enllave  them 
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form  that  has  been  adopted  were  the  befl:,  is  another  queftion  abfolutely  difl:Hi£t.  But 
that  the  abovementioned  detail  of  enormities  praftifed  on  the  people  required  fome  great 
chano-e  is  fufflciently  apparent ;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  fuch  a  lid  of  dcteftable  op- 
preffions,  th£,n  in  the  words  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Nivernois,  who  hailed  the  approaching 
day  of  liberty,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  fubjeft. 

Irt  plaintes  du  pcuple  fe  font  long-temps  perdues  dans  ['efpace  immenfc  qui  le  f-pare  du 
■  irone  ;  cette  clojfe  la  plus  nombrcufe  ^  la  plus  intere[]ante  de  la  focicte  ;  cette  clajfe  qui 
'/Uc  rite  les  premiers  Joins  du  gouvernemettty  pjdfqu'  elle  aimiente  ioutes  les  autres  ;  cette 
claffe  a  laquelle  on  doit  iff  les  arts  necejfaries  a  la  vie.  Iff  ceux  qui  en  e7nbellijfent  le  coiirs  ; 
cette  claffe  cnjin  qui  en  rccueillent  tnoinf  a  toujour s  paye  advantage  ;  peiit-elle  apres  tantde 
fiecles  d" opprejjlon  13'  de  mifere  compter  aujourdhui  fur  un  fort  plus  heureux  ?  Ce  feroH 
pour  alnfi  dire  blafphemer  I'autorite  tutclaire  fous  laquelle  nous  vivons  que  d'ai  douter  un 
feul  moment.  Un  rcfpecl  ai'cugle  pour  les  abus  elablis  du  pour  la  violence  ou  par  la  fuper- 
ftition,  une  ignorance  profonde  des  conditions  du  pa£le  facial,  voila  ce  qui  a  perpetue  jifqii  a 
a  nous  la  fervitudc  dans  laquelle  ont  genii  ms  peres.  Un  jour  plus  pure  eft  pres  d'eclorre: 
le  roi  a  m.nifeJU  le  dcfir  de  trouver  dcs  fujets  capablcs  de  I'd  dire  la  ve'Hte  ;  une  defet 
hix  I' edit  de  creation  des  affembl'ees  provinciales  du  moi  de  Jain  1787,  annonce  que  le  van 
le  plus  prcjfant  de  fon  caur  [era  toujours  celui  qui  tendr^  au  foulagemeiit  Sff  au  bonheur  de 
fes  peuplcs  :  une  autre  hi  qui  a  retenti  du  centre  du  Royaume  dfcs  dcrnieres  extremites  nous 
a  promis  la  rejiitution  de  tons  Jios  droits,  dont  nous  n' avians  perdu,  Es*  dont  nous  pouvians 
pcrdre  que  I'cxerrife,  puifque  le  fond  de  ces  mcmes- droits  eft  inalienable  tsf  imprefcriptible. 
Ofons  doncfecQuer  le  jnig  des  ancicnnes  erreurs  :  ofons  dire  tout  ce  qui  eft  vrai,  taut  ce  qui 
eft  utile  ;  ofns  reclaimer  les  droits  ejfcntiels  "i^  primitifs  de  Photnme  :  la  raifon^  I'equite, 
r opinion  g'enerale,  la  bicn  faifance  connus  de  noire  angiftc fouvcrain  tout  concour  a  ajfurer 
le  fiicces  de  nos  doleances. 

Having  feen  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  neceffity,  of  fome  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, let  us  next  briefly  inquire  into  the  efiefts  of  the  revolution  on  the  principal  inte- 
refts  in  the  kingdom. 

In  refpe£t  to  all  the  honours,  power,  and  proRt  derived  to  the  nobility  from  the  feu- 
dal fvftem,  which  was  of  an  extent  in  France  beyond  any  thing  known  in  England 
fmce'the  revolution,  or  long  parliament  in  1640,  ail  is  laid  in  the  duff,  without  a  rag 
or  remnant  being  Iparcd  *  :  the  importance  of  thefe,  both  in  influence  and  revenue, 
was  fo  great,  that  the  refult  is  all  but  ruin  to  numbers.  However,  as  thefe  properties 
were  real  tvrannies  ;  as  they  rendered  the  poflefTion  of  one  fpot  of  land  ruinous  to  all 
around  it  — and  equally  fubverfive  of  agriculture,  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
the  utter  deilruftion  brought  on  all  this  fpecies  of  property,  does  not  ill  deferve  the 
epithet  they  are  fo  fond  of  in  France  :  it  is  a  real  regeneration  of  the  people  to  the 
privileges  of  human  nature.     No  man  of  common  feelings  can  regret  the  fall  of  that 

*  It  is  to  be  olifervcd,  that  the  orders  of  knighthood  were  at  firfl.  prefervcd  ;  when  the  National  A(rem- 
bly,  widi  a  foibearaiice  that  did  thtm  honour,  vefuftd  to  abnlifh  tliofe  orders,  becaufc  perfonal,  of  merit, 
and  not  hereditary,  they  were  guilty  of  one  grofseiror.  They  ought  immediately  to  have  addrefled  the 
King,  to  inllitute  a  new  order  of  knighthood — Kmghts  of  the  plough.  There  art  doubtlefs  h'ttle 
fouls  that  will  fmile  at  this,  and  think  a  thillle,  a  garter,  or  an  eagle  more  fignilicant,  and  more  honour, 
able;  1  f.iy  nothing  i^f  orde.s,  that  exceed  common  fenfe  and  common  chroTiolngy,  fuch  as  St  Efpn't, 
St.  Andrt w,  and  St  I'atri.k,  leaving  to  fucli  as  vcnetate  moll  what  they  Icall  nnderltand  But  that 
prince,  who  flionld  firll  inllitute  this  order  of  rural  meiit,  will  reap  no  vulgar  honour  :  Leopold,  nhofe 
twenty  years  of  llciidy  and  well  earned  Tufcan  fame  gives  him  a  good  right  to  do  it  with  propriety,  might, 
as  Empuor,  inllitute  it  with  mod  eileiil.  In  liim,  fuch  an  aftiou  would  have  in  it  nothing  of  affcdlation. 
But  I  had  rather  that  the  plough  had  thus  been  honoured  by  a  free  affembly.  It  would  have  been  a 
trait,  that  marked  the  philofophy  of  a  new  age,  and  a  uevv  fyftem. 
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abominable  fyftcm,  which  made  a  whole  pnrifli  flavcs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  But 
the  effcQs  of  the  revolution  have  gone  much  farther;  and  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  not  equally  juftifiable.  The  rents  of  land,  which  are  as  legal  under  the 
new  government,  as  they  were  under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  regularity.  I 
have  been  lately  informed  (Augult  1791)  on  authfirity  not  to  be  doubted,  that  afTo- 
ciations  among  tenantry,  to  a  great  amount  and  extent,  have  been  formed,  even  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  ;  faying,  in  direct  terms,  wp  are 
ftrong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and  you  are  not  (trong  enough  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment. In  a  country  where  fuch  things  are  poflible,  property  of  every  kind,  it  mult  be 
allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  fituation.  Very  evil  coufiquences  will  rcfult  from  this ;  ar- 
rears will  accumulate  too  great  for  landlords  to  lofe,  or  for  the  peafants  to  pay,  who 
will  not  eafily  be  brought  to  relifh  that  order  and  legal  government,  which  mufl  ne- 
ceflaiily  fecure  thefe  arrears  to  their  right  owners.  In  addition  to  all  the  red,  by  the 
new  fyifem  of  taxation,  there  is  laid  a  land-tax  of  300  millions,  or  not  to  exceed  4s. 
in  the  pound  ;  but,  under  the  old  government,  their  vingticmes  did  not  amount  to  the 
feventh  part  of  fuch  an  impoft.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  cafe  of  French 
landlords  is  viewed,  it  will  appear,  that  they  have  fullered  immenfely  by  the  revolu- 
tion. — That  many  of  them  deferved  it,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  fince  we  fee 
their  cahiers  demanding  fteadiiy,  that  all  their  feudal  rights  fhould  be  confirmed  *  : 
that  the  carrying  of  arms  fhould  be  ftridly  prohibited  to  every  body  but  noblemen  f : 
that  the  infamous  arrangements  of  the  militia  fliould  remain  on  its  old  footing  \  :  that 
breaking  up  waftes,  and  inclofing  commons,  fhould  be  prohibited  §  :  that  the  nobility 
alone  fhould  be  eligible  to  enter  into  the  army,  church.  Sec.  \\ :  that  kttrcs  de  cachet 
fhould  continue  ^  :  that  the  prefs  fhould  not  be  free  **  :  and  in  fine,  that  there  fhould 
he  no  free  corn  trade  ff. 

To  the  clergy,  the  revolution  has  been  yet  more  fataf.  One  word  will  difpatch  this 
inquiry.  The  revolution  was  a  decided  benefit  to  all  the  lower  clergy  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  it  was  deftruftive  of  all  the  reft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they  lofl  oa 
the  one  hand,  or  what  the  national  account  will  gain  on  the  other.  Monf.  Necker 
calculates  their  revenue  at  130,000,000  livres,  of  which  only  42,500,000  livres  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  curecs  of  the  kingdom.  Their  wealth  has  been  much  exaggerated  : 
a  late  writer  fays,  they  poffefTed  half  the  kingdom  \\.  Their  number  was  as  little 
known  as  their  revenue;  one  writer  makes  them  400,000  §§  j  another  81,400  |||j; 
a  third  80,000  ^^. 

•  EvereuXf  p.  32. — Bourhonnois,  p.  l^.—Artois,  p.  22. — Bazas,  p.  S  —Nivernois,  p.  7. — Poi/u,  p.  tj. 
—Sainionge,  p    ^.  —  Orleans,  p.  19.  —  Chaumont,  p.  7. 

•f"  Vermauiio'is,  p.  41. —  ^uefiioy^  p.  19. — Sens,  p.  2y. —  Evmix,  ^.  ^6.-^Sefanne,  p.  17. — Barfur  Seine, 
p.  6. — Beauvais,  p.  13.  —  Bugey,  p.  34. — Clermont  Ferranti,  p    11. 

J   Limoges,  p.  36.  §  Cambray,  p.  19, — Pont  a  Moujfon,  p.  38. 

II  Lyon,  p.  13.  —  T'ournine, -p  31. — y/ngdumois,  p.  13. — Auxerre,  p  13.  The  Author  of  the //j/?«nVfl/ 
Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  8vo.  1792,  fays,  p.  68,  "  the  word  enemies  of  nobility  have  not  yet 
brought  ta  light  any  c/ihier,  in  wliich  the  nobles  infifted  on  their  exchifive  right  to  mih'tary  preferments  " 
—  In  the  fame  page  this  gentleman  fays,  it  is  impoflible  for  any  Engl!<hman  to  ftudy  four  or  five  luinJred 
cahiers-  It  is  evident.,  however,  from'this  millake,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  examine  them  befire  writing  on 
the  revohition.  <[[   Vermauc/ois,p,  23  —Chalons-fur  Marne,  p    6.  —  Gien.p.  9.  **  Crepy,p.  10. 

ff    St    ^letin    p.  0-  Jl    De  T Aiitorile  de  Monlffquieu  thms  hi  revolution  prefente.      bvo.   17i<9- 

p.  61.  J^i    Etat    Genernux  convoques  par  I  ouis  XVI    par  M   Target,  prem.  fuite,  p.  7. 

nil    ^'ef  ce  que  le  ■' iers  L'tat,  3d  edit,  par  M    I'Abbe  .Sieyes.   8vo.  p.  51. 

•jf  Bii/liotheque  ae  J'homme ^ulliqui,  par  M.  Condortet,  &c  torn.  iii. 
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The  clergy  in  France  have  been  fuppofed,  by  many  perfons  in  England,  to  merit 
their  fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy.  But  the  idea  is  not  accurate :  that  fo  large 
a  body  of  men,  poflefled  of  very  great  revenues,  fhould  be  free  from  vice,  would  be 
improbable,  or  rather  impoffible  ;  but  they  preferved,  what  is  not  always  preferved  in 
England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour.  One  did  not  find  among  them  poachers 
or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  fpent  the  morning  in  fcampering  after  hounds,  dedicate 
the  evening  to  the  bottle,  and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  pulpit.  Such  advertifements 
were  never  feen  in  France  as  I  have  heard  of  in  England  : — Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  good 
/porting  country,  wbere  the  duty  is  light,  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial,  I'he  proper 
exerciie  for  a  country  clergyman  is  the  employment  of  agriculture ;  which  demands 
ftrength  and  activity — and  which,  vigoroufly  followed,  will  fatigue  enough  to  give 
eafe  its  beft  relifli.  A  fportfman  parfon  may  be,  as  he  often  is  in  England,  a  good 
Ibrt  of  a  man,  and  an  honeji  fellow  ;  but  certainly  this  purfuit,  and  the  reforting  to  ob- 
fcene  comedies,  and  kicking  their  heels  in  the  jig  of  an  aflembly,  are  not  the  occupa- 
tions for  which  we  can  fuppofe  tythes  were  given  *.  Whoever  will  give  any  attention 
to  the  demands  of  the  clergy  in  their  cahiers,  will  fee,  that  there  was,  on  many  topics, 
an  ill  fpirit  in  that  body.  They  maintain,  for  inftance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
ought  rather  to  be  retrained  than  extended!  :  that  the  laws  againft  it  fliould  be  re- 
newed and  executed  \ :  that  admiffion  into  religious  orders  fhould  be,  as  formerly,  at 
fixteen  years  of  age  §  :  that  lettres  de  cachet  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  ||,  They 
folicit  to  prohibit  all  divifion  of  commons^; — to  revoke  the  edi£t  allowing  inclo- 
fures  **;  that  the  export  of  corn  be  not  allowed  ff ;  and  that  public  granaries  be 
eftablilhed  +  +  . 

The  ill  elfefts  of  the  revolution  have  been  felt  more  feverely  by  the  manufa£lurers 
of  the  kingdom,  than  by  any  other  clafs  of  the  people.  The  rivalry  of  the  Engliih 
fabrics  in  1787  and  1788,  was  flrong  and  fuccefsful ;  and  the  confufions  that  followed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  effeft  of  leflening  the  incomes  of  fo  many  land- 
lords, clergy,  and  men  in  public  employments ;  and  fuch  numbers  fled  from  the 
kingdom,  that  the  general  mafs  of  the  confumption  of  national  fabrics  funk  perhaps 
three-iourths.  The  men,  whofe  incomes  were  untouched,  leflening  their  confumption 
greatly,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of  things :  the  profpedts  of  a  civil 
war,  fuggefted  to  every  man,  that  his  fafety,  perhaps  his  future  bread,  depended  on 
the  money  which  he  could  hoard.  The  inevitable  confequence,  was  turning  abfolutely 
out  of  employment  immenfe  numbers  of  workmen.  I  have,  in  the  diary  of  the  jour- 
ney, noticed  the  infinite  milery  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs  at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Ami- 
ens, &c.  and  by  intelligence  I  underftood  that  it  was  ftill  worfe  at  Rouen  :  the  fadt 
could  not  be  otherwife.  This  efted,  which  was  abfolute  death,  by  ftarving  many 
thoufands  of  families,  was  a  refult,  that  in  my  opinion  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  flowed  only  from  carrying  things  to  extremities — from  driving  the  nobility  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  feizing,  infl:ead  of  regulating,  the  whole  regal  authority.  Thefe 
violences  were  not  necefl'ary  to  hberty  ;  they  even  deflroyed  true  liberty,  by  giving 

*  Nothing  appears  fo  fcandalous  to  all  tlie  cltigy  of  Europe,  as  tlicir  brcttiren  in  England  dancing  at 
public  affemblles  ;  niid  a  bilhop's  wife  cnjjagcd  in  the  fame  aimifenient,  fccms  to  them  as  piepofterous  as  a 
bifliop,  in  his  lawn  flctvcs,  followinj^  the  fame  divcrtion,  would  to  us.      Probably  both  are  wrong. 

■\   Siilnloii^e.'^.  24 — Limoges,  p.  6.  &c,  \    Lynn.  p.  13. — Duurdmi   p.  5. 

<i   Sainlotigc,Y).  26. — Moiilargis,  p.  10.  ||    Limogcs,\i.  2Z.  *\    Troyes,^.  II. 

**  ATf/s.  p.  II.  If  /Juuf/j,  p.  24.  If  Laon,  p.  ii. — DourJ«n,\).  17. 
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the  government  of  the  kingJom,  in  too  great  a  degrpe^  tc^rParis,  and  to  the  .populr.ce 
of  every  town.  ' 

The  cfl'ect  of  the  revoUition,  to  the  fmall  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  mufl:,  accord- 
ing  to  the  common  nature  of  events,  be  in  the  end  remarkably  happv  ;  and  had  the 
new  government  adopted  any  principles  of  taxation,  except  thofe  of  the  aconomijles, 
eflablifliing  at  the  fame  time  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  bufaiefs  of  inclofure,  and  in 
the  poHce  of  corn,  the  refult  would  probably  have  been  advantageous,  even  at  this  re- 
cent period.      The  committee  of  imports*  mention  (and  I  doubt  not  their  accuracy) 
the  profperity  of  agricul-ure,  in  the  fame  page  in  which  they  lam.ent  the  depreflion  of 
every  other  branch  of  the  national  induftry.     Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there  re- 
mained, in  the  hands  of  the  claffes  depending  on  land,  on  the  uccount  of  taxes  in  the 
years   1789  and    1790,  at  lead  300,000,000   livi-es  ;   the  execution   of  r<;r'i;m  was  as 
lax  as  the  payment  of  taxes.     To  this  we  are  to  add  two  years  tythe,  which  I  cannot 
eftimate  at  lefs  than  300,000,000  livres  more.     The  abolition  of  all  feudal  rents,  and 
payments  of  every  fort,  during  thofe  two  years,  could  not  be  lefs  than   1  oc, 000,000  liv;, 
including  fervices.      But  all  thefe  articles,  great   as  they  were,   amounting  to   neai- 
800,000,000  livres  were  lefs  than  the  immenfe  fums  that  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  by  the  high  price  of  corn  throughout  the  year  1789  ;  'a  price  arifing  almofl  en- 
tirely from  Monf.  Necker's  fine  operations  in  the  corn  trade,  as  it  has  been  proved  at 
large  ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  deduftion  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  dimi- 
nution of  confumption  in  every  article  of  land  produce,  not  eflentially  neceiTary  to  life  : 
every  objefl  of  luxury,  or  tending  to  it,  is  leifened  greatly.     But  after  this  difcounC 
is  allowed,  the  balance,  in  favour  of  the  little  proprietor  farmers,  mud  be  very  great. 
The  benefit  of  fuch  a  fum,  being  added  as  it  is  to  the  capital  of  induftry,  needs  no  ex- 
pla'nation.     Their  agriculture  mud  be  invigorated  by  fuch  wealth — by  the  freedom  en- 
joyed  by  its  profeflbrs,  by  the  de(tru£tion  of  its  innumerable  fhackles ;  and  even   by 
the  diftrefles  of  other  employments,  occafioning  new  and  great  inveftmcnts  of  capital 
in  land  :  and  thefe  leading  fads  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  when  the  prodigious  di- 
vifion  of  landed  property  in   France  is  well  confidered  ;  probably  half,  perhaps  two- 
thirds,  of  the  kingdom  are  in  poflelTion  of  httle  proprietors,  who  paid  quit-rents,  and 
feudal  duties,  for  the  fpots  they   farmed.     Such  men   are  placed  at  once  in  compara- 
tive affluence;  and  as  eafe  is  thus  acquired  by  at  lead  half  the  kingdom,  it  mud  not 
be  fet  down  as  a  point  of  trifling  importance.     Should  France  efcape  a  ci\il  war,  die 
will,  in  the  profperity  of  thefe  men,  find  a  refource  which  politicians  at  a  didance  do 
not  caltulate.     With  renters  the   cafe  is   certainly  different ;  for,  beyond  all  doubt 
landlords  will^  fooiier  or  later,  avail  themfelvcs  of  thefe  circumdances,  by  advancing 
their  rents  ;   afting  in  this  relpei;!  as  in  every  other  country  is  common  ;   but  they 
will  find  it  impoflible  to  deprive  the  tenantry  of  a  vad  advantage,    neceifarily  flowing 
from  their  emancipation. 

The  confufion  which  has  fince  arifen   in  the  finances,  owing  ahnod  entirely  to  the 


gly 
rich  this  clafs. 

The  effefts  of  the  revolution,  not  on  any  particular  clafs  of  cultivators,  but  on  agri- 
culture in  general,  is  with  me,  I  mud  confefs,  very  quedionable  ;  I  fee  no  benefits 
flowing  particularly  to  agriculture,  (hberty  applies  equally  to  all  claffes,  and  is  not  vet 

*  Rapport  h  6  Dccembre  I  'go,  for  let  moycns  ds pniirvolr  aux  depenfeS pour  1791,  p.  4. 
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fufficicntly  cflabl'fle'  *"  '•  fh?  prr^tedtion  of /ro/Tr/)',")  except  the  cafe  of  tytl)es  ;  but  I 
i'eetlie  rile  of  many  evna;  rellnclions  and  prohibitions  on  the  trad"  of  com — a  varying 
land-tax — and  impeded  inclofures,  are  miichiufs  on  principle,  that  may  have  a  genera- 
tive facuUy  ;  and  v/ill  prove  infinite  draw-backs  from  the  profperity  which  certainly 
was  attainable.  It  is  to  be  hope-J,  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  affembly  will  reverfe  this 
fyilem  by  degrees ;   for,  if  it  is  not  r^v^rfed,  agricujlturi:  cannot  flourish. 

The  c?ie&.  of  the  revolution,  on  t'"  ruhlic  revenue,  is  one  great  point  on  which 
Monf.  de  Calonne  lays  confiderable  (tre^c ;  nd  it  has  been  fince  urged  in  p'rance, 
that  the  ruin  of  30,000  famihes,  thrown  abfolutely  out  of  employment,  and  confe- 
quently  out  of  bread,  in  the  colleftion  of  the  taxes  on  fait  and  tobacco  onlv,  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  fpreading  univerfal  diRrefs  and  mifery.  The  public  revenue 
l\nk,  in  one  year,  175  millions:  this  was  not  a  Icfs  of  that  fum  ;  the  people  to  whom 
aflit,nals  were  paid  on  that  account  loft  no  more  than  the  difcount ;  the  lofs,  therefore, 
to  the  people  to  whom  that  revenue  was  paid,  could  amount  to  no  more  than  from  r^ 
to  10  per  cent  *.  But  was  it  a  lofs  to  the  miferable  fubjeds  who  formerly  paid  thofe 
taxes  ;  and  who  paid  them  by  the  fweat  of  their  brows,  at  the  expence  of  the  bread 
out  of  their  children's  mouths,  aflcfled  with  tyranny,  and  levied  in  blood  ?  Do  they 
feel  a  lofs  in  having  175  millions  in  their  pockets  in  17^9,  more  than  they  had  in 
1788?  and  in  pofl'effing  another  1  ^5  millions  more  in  179',  and  the  inheritance  in 
future .''  Is  not  fuch  a  change  eafe,  wealth,  hfe,  and  animation,  to  thofe  clafles  who, 
while  the  pens  of  political  fatirifts  flander  all  innovations,  are  every  moment  reviving, 
by  inheriting  from  that  revolution  fomething  which  the  old  government  alTuredly  <lid 
not  give  .''  The  revenue  of  the  clergy  may  be  called  the  revenue  of  the  public  : — 
thofe  to  whom  the  diflerence  between  the  prefcnt  payment  of  one  hundred  and  ;'orty 
millions  and  the  old  tythes  are  a  dedudion  of  all  revenue,  are,  beyond  doubt,  in 
great  diflrefs  ;  but  what  fay  the  farmers  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  whom  the  de- 
teftable  burthen  of  thofe  taxes  was  extorted  ?  Do  not  they  find  their  culture  lightened, 
their  induliry  freed,  their  produfls  their  own  ?  Goto  the  ariftocratical  politician  at 
Paris,  or  at  London,  and  you  hear  only  of  the  ruin  of  France — go  to  the  cottage  of 
the  metayer,  or  the  houfe  of  the  farmer,  and  demand  of  him  v.'hat  the  relult  has  been — 
there  will  be  but  one  voice  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  If  tythes  were  to  be  at  one 
ftroke  abolifhed  in  England  f,  no  doubt  the  clergy  would  fufter,  but  would  not  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  man  dependent  on  it,  rife  with  a  vigour  never 
before  expenenced. 

Future  Effcfls. 

It  would  betray  no  inconfiderable  prefumption  to  attempt  to  predift  what  will  be  the 
event  of  the  revolution  now  palling  in  France;  I  am  not  fo  iu"iprudent.  But  there  are 
confiderations  that  may  be  offered  to  the 'attention  of  thofe  v/ho  love  to  fpeculate  on 
future  events  better  than  I  do.      There  are  three  apparent  benefits  in  an  ariltocracy 

•  Since  tills  was  written,  aflli^iias  fell,  in  Dec.  y~g^  >  and  Jan.  I  -92,  to  34  to  3S  per  cent,  paid  in  filvcr, 
and  42  to  50  paid  in  gold,  ariling  from  great  emiflions  ;  from  tlie  qnantiiy  of  private  paper  iiTufd ;  from 
fi  rgf  d  (lilts  being  common  ;  ;ti'd  Itvim  iho  profptft  cf  a  war 

■\  It  i'i  an  error  in  Fiaict  to  fiippofe,  that  the  revenue  of  the  church  13  fmall  in  Enjrland.  The  Royal 
Society  of  A^iiiulture  at  Paris  Hates  tha'  revenue  at  2io,oOol.  ;  it  cannot  be  Hated  at  Icfs  than  five  mil- 
lions (lerlinj^  Mem  piefenle  f<fir  la  S.  /I-  il' -^Ig-  "  I' ylffemhice  Noliono  e  7<^y,  p.  ^Z.  One  of  tlie  jircateft 
and  wifcll  men  we  have  in  liiiglaiid  perlilU  in  alftrtiii)^  it  to  be  much  lefs  than  two  millions.  From  very 
nnmtrouD  tnqiiiiies,  which  1  am  Hill  pui  filing,  I  have  reafon  lo  believe  this  opinion  to  be  fcundtd  on  iiifuf- 
ficicut  data. 

6  forming 
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forming  the  part  of  a  conftitution  ;    firft,  the  fixed,  confoliclatec',  r,n  I  hereditary  im- 
portance of  the  great  nobility,  is  for  the  mod  part  a  bar  to  the  dangerous  pretendoas, 
and  illegal  views,  of  a  vidorious  and  highly  popular  kir-.u,  prefidcnit,  or  leader.      Aflem- 
blifs,  To  elected,  as  to  be  fvvayed  ablt-lutely  by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  would  fre- 
quently, under  fuch  a  prince,  be  ready  to  grant  him  much  more  than  a  well  conltituted 
arillocratic  fenate.     Si^condly.  fuch  popular  alll'mblies  as  1.  have  jull  defcribed,  are  fome- 
times  led  to  adopt  decifions  too  haluly,  and  too  imprudently;   and  particularly  hi  the 
cafe  of  wars  with  neighbouring  nations ;    in  the  free  countries,  we  have  known  the 
commonalty  have  been  too  apt  to  call  lightly  for  them.      An  arillocracy,  not  niuiuly  in- 
fluenced by  the  crown,  (lands  like  a  rock  ngainfl  fuch  phrenzics,  and  hath  a  direct  in- 
tereft  in  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  peaceable  maxims.     The  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  many  other  fubjecls,   in  which  uvalure  deliberation  is  wanted  to  ballall  ihe 
impetuofity  of  the  people.     I  always  fuppofe  theariPiocratic  body  well  conflituted  upon 
the  bafis  of  a  fufficient  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  no  unlimilcd  power  in  the  crown, 
to  throw  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  into  the  fame  fcale,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Eng- 
land,    Thirdly,  whatever  benefits  may  arife  from  the  exillcnce  of  an  executive  power, 
diftind:  from  the  legiflative,  mufi;  abfolutciy  depend  on  fome  intermediate  and  indepen- 
dent body  between  the  people  and  the  executive  power.     Kvery  one  mull  grant,  that 
if  there  be  no  fuch  body,  the  people  are  enabled,  when  they  pieafe,  to  annihilate  the 
executive  authority,  and  aflign  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  long  parliament,  to  committees 
of  their  own  reprefentatives  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  may  appear  as  they  did 
at  Verfailles,  armed  before  the  King,  and  infift  on  his  confent  to  any  propofitions  they 
bring  him  ;    in  thefe  cafes,  the  feeming  advantages  derived  from  a  didincl  executive 
power  are  loft.     And  it  mufl  be  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a  conflitution  as  the  prcfent  one 
of  France,  the  kingly  office  can  be  put  down  as  eafily  and  as  readily,  as  a  fecretary  can 
be  reprimanded  for  a  ialfe  entry  in  the  journals.     If  a  conftitution  be  good,  all  great 
changes  in  it  ftiould  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard  :  it  is  in  bad 
ones  only  that  alterations  fhould  not  be  looked  upon  in  a  formidable  light. 

That  thefe  circumftances  may  prove  advantages  in  an  ariftocratical  portion  of  a  le- 
giflature,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  ;  the  inquiry  is,  whether  they  be  counter-balanced  by 
poffible  or  probable  evils.  May  there  not  come  within  this  defcription,  the  danger  of 
an  ariftocracy  uniting  with  the  crown  againft  the  people  ?  that  is  to  fay,  influencing,  by 
weight  of  property  and  power,  a  great  mafs  of  the  people  dependent — againft  the  reft 
of  the  people  who  are  independent  ?  Do  we  not  fee  this  to  be  very  much  the  cafe  in 
England  at  this  moment  ?  To  what  other  part  of  our  conftitution  is  it  imputable  that 
we  have  been  infamoufly  involved  in  perpetual  wars,  from  which  none  reap  any  benefit 
but  that  tribe  of  vermin  which  thrive  moft  when  a  nation  moft  declines ;  contradtors, 
viftuallers,  paymafters,  ftock-jobbers,  and  money-fcrlveners  :  a  fet  by  whom  minifters 
are  furrounded  ;  and  in  favour  of  whom  whole  clafles  amongft  the  people  are  beggared 
and  ruined.  Thofe  who  will  aflert  a  conftitution  can  be  good  *  which  fufliers  thefe 
things,  ought  at  leaft  to  agree,  that  fuch  an  one  as  would  not  fuffer  them  would  be 
much  better  f. 

If- 


Lircly  .     _      , 

its  own  dellruttion.      Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  public  debt  In  a  century  is  in  a  ratio  impofiiblc 
to  he  fupported  ;  and  therefore  evidently  ruinous. 

\  "  The  direft  power  of  the  King  of  England,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,   "  is  confiderable.      His  indircft  is 
great  indeed.     Whea  was  -t  that  a  King  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  make  hiia  refpeded,.courted, 
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If  an  ariflocracy  hath  thus  its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  it  is  natural  to  inquire, 
•whether  the  French  nation  be  likely  to  ellablifh  fomething  of  a  fenate,  that  (hall  have 
the  advantages  without  evils.      If  there  fliould  be  none,  no  popular  reprefentatives 
will  ever  be  brought,  with  the  confent  of  their  conftituents,  to  give  up  a  power  iu  their 
own  poffeflion  and  enjoyment.     It  is  experience  alone,  and  long  experience,  that  cau 
^  fatisfy  the  doubts  which  every  one  mull  entertain  on  this  fubjeft.     What  can  we  know, 
experimentally,  of  a  government  which  has  not  (lood  the  brunt  of  unfucceishil  and  or 
fuccefsful  wars  ?     The  Englilh  conititution  has  itood  this  ted,  and  has  been  found  de- 
ficient ;  or  rather,  as  far  as  this  tell  can  decide  any  thing,  has  bejn  proved  worthlefs  j 
fihce,  in  a  fmgle  century,  it  has  involved  the  nation  in  a  debt  of  fo  vail  *  a  magnitude, 
that  every  bleffing  which  might  otherwife  have  been  perpetuated  is  put  to  the  Itake  ; 
fo  that  if  che  nation  do  not  make  fome  change  in  its  conflitution,  it  is  much  to  be 
dreaded  that  the  conflitution  will  ruin  the  nation.     Where  praflice  and  experience  have 
fo  utterly  failed,  it  would  be  vain  to  reafon  from  theory :   and  efpaclally  on  a  fubjedl  on 
which, a  very  able  writer  has   feen  his  own  prediction  fo  totally  erroneous:    "  In  the 
monarchical  flates  of  Europe,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly  equal 
govfernment  fliould  be  eflabliflied  for  many  ages  ;  the  people,  in  general,  and  efpecially 
in  France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs,  even  when  they  are  oppreffed  by  them  f.'V 
In  regard  to  the  future  confequences  of  this  fmgular  revolution,  as  an  example  to 
other  nations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpirit  which  has  produced  it,    will  fooner 
or  later  fpread  throughout  Europe,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of   illumination 
amongft  the  common  people  ;  and  it  will  prove  either  mifchievous  or  beneficial,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  previous  fteps  taken  by  government.     It  is  unquertionably  the  fubjeft  of 
all  others  the  moft  interefti'^g  to  every  clafs,  and  even  to  every  indivitiual  of  a  modern 
flate ;  the  great  line  of  divifion,  into  which  the  people  divides,  is,     ft,  thofe  that  have 
property;  and,  2d,  others  that  have  none.     The  events  that  have  taken  place  in  France, 
in  many  refpeds   have  been  fubverfive  of  property  ;    and  have  been  eftecf ed  by  the 
lower  people,  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  nominal  legiflature ;  yet  their  conftitution  be- 
gan its  eftablilhment  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  regularity,  by  a  forma!  election  of 
reprefentatives,  than  there  is  any  probability  of  feeing  in  other  countries.     Revolutions 
will  there  be  blown  up  from  riotous  mobs  -  from  the  military  called  out  to  quell  them,  but 
refufing  obedience  and  joining  the  infurgents.     Such  a  flame,  fpreading  rapidly  through 
a  country,  muft  prove  hoftile,  and  more  fatal  to  property,  than  any  thing  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  France.      The  probability  of  fuch  events,  every  one  muft  allow  to  be  not  in- 
confiderable  ;  the  ruin  that  muft  attend  them  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  they  would  tend 
to  produce  not  a  National  Affembly,  and  a  free  conftitution,  but  an  univerfal  anarchy 
and  confufion.     The  firft  attempt  towards  a  democracy  in  England  would  be  the  com- 


er perhaps  even  feared  in  every  ftate  in  Europe  ?"  It  is  in  fuch  pafTages  as  thefe,  that  this  elegant  writer 
lays  himfelf  open  to  thcaltacks  formidable.  D:-caufe  juft,  of  men  who  liavc  not  an  hundredth  part  of  his  ta- 
U-iits.  Wlio  qnciliivns,  or  can  qiieftiou.  ilic  power  of  a  prince  that  in  It-fs  than  a  century  lias  expended 
above  10.  O  millions,  and  involved  his  people  in  a  debt  of  2^o  ?  The  point  in  debate  is  not  the  exillence  of 
power,  but  its  cxcefs.  What  is  the  conllaution  that  generates  or  allows  of  fuch  expences  ?  The  very 
mifchief  complained  of  is  here  wrought  into  a  merit,  and  brought  in  argiimtnt  to  piove  that  exaggerated 
power  is  lalutary. 

•  This  debt,  and  our  enormous  taxation,  are  the  bed  anfwer  the  National  AfTembly  gives  to  thofe  who 
•would  have  had  ihc  Englilh  government,  with  all  its  faults  on  its  head,  adopted  in  France  ;  nor  was  it  with- 
out reafon  faid  by  a  popular  writer,  that  a  government,  formed  like  the  Englilh,  obtains  more  revenue  than 
it  could  do,  cither  by  diiift  defpoiitm,  or  in  a  full  llate  of  Irecdora. 

f  Dr.  rriellley'c  Ledures  on  Hill.  410.     1788.  p.  3.  317. 
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mon  people  demanding  an  admiluon  and  voice  in  the  veftries,  and  voting  to  themfelves 
whatever  rates  they  thought  proper  to  appropriate ;  which,  in  faft,  would  be  an  agra- 
rian law.  Can  there  be  fo  much  fupinenel's  in.  the  prefent  governments  of  Europe,  as 
to  fuppofe,  that  old  principles  and  maxims  will  avail  any  longer  ?  Can  fuch  gnorance 
of  the  human  heart,  and  luch  blindnefs  to  the  natural  courfe  of  events  be  found,  as  the 
plan  of  rejecting  all  innovations,  left  they  fliould  lead  to  greater  ?  There  is  no  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  that  docs  not  depend,  in  the  lalt  refort,  on  a  military  power;  and  if 
that  fail  them,  is  not  the  confequenceeafily  feen  ?  A  new  policy  mult  either  be  adopt- 
ed, or  all  governments  we  know  will  be  fwept  from  their  very  foundations.  This  policy 
muft  confift,  firfl,  in  making  it  the  intereft,  as  much  as  pofli'ole,  of  every  clafs  in  the 
flate  except  thofe  abfolutcly  without  property  *,  to  fupport  the  eflablilhed  govern- 
ment ;  and  alfo  to  render  it  as  palatable,  as  the  fecurity  of  property  will  allow,  even  to 
thefe;  farther  than  this  none  can  look,  for  it  is  fo  diredtly  the  intereft  of  the  people, 
•without  property,  to  divide  with  thofe  u-ho  have  it,  that  no  government  can  be  eftabliihed 
which  flvall  give  the  poor  an  equal  intereft  in  it  with  the  rich  f ; — the  vifible  tangible  inte- 
reft of  the  poor  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefllons'),  and  not  the  ultimate  and  remote,  which 
they  will  never  voluntarily  regard,  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  confequent  divifion  of 
property  the  fure  path  to  anarchy  and  defpotifm.  The  means  of  making  a  government 
refpefted  and  beloved  are,  i"  England,  obvious;  taxes  muft  be  immenfely  reduced  ; 
aflefrments  on  malt,  leather,  candles,  foap,  fait,  and  windows,  muft  be  abolifhed  or 
lightened  ;  the  funding  fyflem,  the  parent  of  taxation,  annihilated  for  ever,  by  taxing 
the  intereft  of  the  p\iblic  debt — the  conftitution  that  admits  a  debt  carries  in  its  vitals 
the  feeds  of  its  deffruftion  ;  tyth-s  |  and  tefts  aboliflied  ;  the  reprefentation  of  parlia- 
ment reformed,  and  its  duration  (hortened  ;  not  to  give  the  people,  without  property,  a 
predominancy,  but  to  prevent  that  corruption  in  which  our  debts  and  taxes  have  ori- 
ginated ;  the  utter  deOrudion  of  all  monopolies,  and,  among  them,  of  all  charters  and 
corporations  ;  game  made  property,  and  belonging  to  the  poffeflbr  of  one  acre,  as  much 

*  Tlie  reprefentation  of  mere  population  is  asgrofs  a  violation  of  fenfe,  reafon.  and  theory,  as  it  is  found 
pernicious  in  prafticc;  it  gives  to  ignorance  to  govern  knowledge;  to  uncultivated  inteUeft  the  lead  of  in- 
telligence :  to  favogt  force  the  guide  of  law  and  juftice  ;  and  to  folly  the  governance  of  wifdom.  Know- 
ledge, intelligence,  information,  learning,  and  wifdom,  ought  to  g-overn  nations  ;  and  thcfe  are  all  found  to 
refide  mod  in  the  middle  clalTes  of  mankind ;  weakened  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  great,  and  (lifled 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 

f  Thofe  who  tuve  not  attended  much  to  French  affairs,  might  e^fily  millake  the  reprefentation  of  terri- 
tory and  contribution  in  the  French  conftitution,  asfomething  fimiiar  to  what  I  contend  for — but  nothing 
is  more  remote:  the  number  chofcn  is  of  little  confequence,  wh  ie  perfons  without  property  are  the  elec- 
tors. Yet  Mr.  Chriftie  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  that  propeity  is  a  bafe  en  which  reprefenution  ought  to  be 
founded  ;  and  it  is  plain  he  thinks  that  property  is  reprefented,  tl  ough  the  rtptelcntatives  of  the  property 
are  eltfttd  by  men  that  do  not  p^ffefs  a  ftiillir.g  !  It  is  not  that  the  proprietors  of  property  fhould  have 
voices  in  the  eleiSion  proportioned  to  their  property^  but  that  rnen  who  have  a  direft  intereft  in  the  pkmder 
or  divifion  of  property  fiiould  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from  power.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  modern 
legiflation.  to  fecnre  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  freedom  to  thole  that  have  no  property.  In 
England  there  is  much  of  this  eff  fted  for  the  fmall  portion  of  every  man's  income  that  i^-left  to  him  after 
public  plunder  is  fatiated  (the  poor,  the  parlon,  and  the  King  t:ike  50  to  fo  per  cent,  of  every  man's  rent) 
but  the  reft  is  fecure.  In  America  the  poor,  the  psirfon,  <tnd  the  King  take  nothii.g  (or  next  to  nothing), 
and  the  whole  is  fecure.      In  France  all  feems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace. 

I  The  exaib'on  of  tythes  is  fo  abfurd  and  tyrannical  an  p'.;ack  on  the  property  of  mankind,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  thtm  to  continue  in  any  country  in  the  world  half  a  century  longer.  I  o  pay  a  man 
by  foice  ico  1.  a  year,  for  doing  by  deputy  what  would  be  much  better  done  for  iccl.  is  too  grofs  an  im- 
pofition  to  be  endured.  To  levy  that  loool.  in  the  moll  pernitlous  method  that  can  wound  both  property 
and  liberty,  are  circumftances  congenial  10  the  tenth  certury,  but  not  to  the  eighteenth.  Italy,  France, 
and  .  merica  have  fct  noble  examples  for  the  imitation  of  mankind  ;  and  thol«  countries  that  do  not  fol- 
iow  them,  will  foon  be  as  inferior  in  cultivation  as  they  are  in  policy. 

as 
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as  to  him  who  has  a  tho.uranJ;  and,  kiMy,  the  laws,  both  cnminal  and  civil,  to  be 
thoroughly  reformed.-  'J'hefe  circumilances  include  the  great  evils  of  the  Britiih  con- 
iUtution  ;  if  they  be  remedied,  it  may  enjoy  ev.-n  a  Venetian  long^-viry  ;  but  if  they  be 
allowed,  like  cancerous  humours  to  prey  on  the  nobler  parts  of  the  political  (yftem, 
this  boalled  fabric  my  mn  exiit  even  twenty  years.  _  To  guard  property  effeftually, 
and  to  give  permanency  to  the  new  ly.iem,  the  militia  laws  ought  all  to  be  repealed. 
When  we  fee,  as  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  govenmient  only  armed,  d -[pc- 
tifm  is  e  labliflied.  When  thofe  who  have  properly  abne  are  armed,  ho*  'e:ure  the 
people  from  oppreflion  ? — When  thofe  who  have  no  property  are  armed,  ho;v  prevent 
their  feizuig  the  property  of  others  ? — Perhaps  the  bed  method  of  guardm^^  a  ^aiii  [  thefe 
contrary  evils,  is  to  embody,  in  a  national  militia,  all  who  have  property  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time  to  allow  arms  (unemhodied)  to  all  citizens  indifcriminately  :  we  fee  in  the 
cafe  of  Berne,  that  the  people  being  armed,  keeps  an  ariftocracy  in  fuch  order,  that 
great  oppreffions  are  unknown.  An  army  was  always  dangerous  ;  and  in  the  probable 
ftate  of  Europe  it  may  be  doubly  fo  ;  difcipline  preferved,  it  cemented  defpotifm  ;  un- 
difciplined,  it  may  unite  with  the  people  oi  no  property,  and  produce  anarchy  and  ruin. 
There  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  guard  upon  it,  but  a  national  militia,  formed  of  every 
man  that  poffeffes  a  certain  degree  of  property,  rank  and  file  as  well  as  oflkers  *. — 
Such  a  force  in  this  ifland,  would  probably  amount  to  above  one  hundred  thoufand 
men;  and  would  be  amply  fufficient  for  reprcffing  all  thofe  riots,  whofe  object 
might  be,  immediately  or  ultimately,  the  democratic  mifchief  of  transferring  proper- 
ty f.     This  for  a  free  government  :— defpotic  ones,  that  v/ould  wifh  to  efcape  deftruc 

tion, 

*  The  late  lints  at  Birmingham  o\ight  to  cnnvince  every  man,  wlio  looks  to  the  prefervation  of  peace, 
that  a  militia  of  property  is  abfoliilcly  neceflary  ;  had  it  exiitcd  at  that  town,  no  fuch  ii)famous  traiifac- 
tions  could  have  taken  place,  to  the  dilgrace  of  the  age  ;uid  nation.  Thofe  riots  may  convince  113  how  iii- 
■fecure  our  property  reaHy  is  in  England,  and  how  very  imperfctl  that  political  svsTfM,  which  could, 
twice  in  ten  years,  fee  two  of  the  grcatcft  towns  in  England  at  the  mercy  of  a  v:Ie  mob.  Tlie  military 
tiiuft,  in  relation  to  ihe  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  always  at  a  diftancc  ;  bnt  a  militia  is  on  the  fpot-, 
and  eafy  to  be  coUcfted,  by  previous  regulations,  at  a  moment's  warning. 

f  The  clafs  of  writers  who  wifli  to  fpread  the  talle  of  revolutions,  and  make  lliem  every  where  the  order 
of  the  day,  affeft  to  confound  tlie  governments  of  France  and  America,  as  if  tflablifhed  on  the  fame  piiaci- 
ples ;  if  fo,  it  is  a  remarkable  faft  that  the  refult  (hould,  to  appearance,  turn  out  fo  diffeiently  ;  but  a  little 
examination  will  convince  us,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  common  between  thofe  governments,  ck- 
ceut  the  general  principle  of  being  free.  In  France,  the  populace  areeleftors,  and  to  fo  low  a  degree  that 
the  exclufions  are  of  little  account  ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a  feat  in  the  provincial  affcmblies,  and  in  the 
national  one,  are  fo  low  that  the  whole  chain  may  be  completed,  from  the  firft  eleftor  to  the  lcg:fl3tor, 
■without  a  fingle  link  of  what  merits  the  name  of  property  The  very  revcrfe  is  tlie  cafe  in  America,  there 
).;  not  a  fingle  ilate  in  which  voters  mull  not  have  a  qualification  of  property  ;  in  Maffachufets  and  New 
Hampfltire,  a  freelijld  of  ,1.  a  year,  or  other  tllate  ot  f.l  value  ;  Conntfticut  is  a  country  of  fubllantial 
frtehiilders,  and  the  old  governnunt  itajains  .  in  New-Yoi  k,  elcflors  of  the  fenate  mnft  have  a  property  of 
jcol.  free  from  debts  ;  and  thofe  of  the  alTembly,  freeholds  of  40s  a  year,  rated  and  paying  taxes  ;  in  Pen- 
fylvania,  payment  of  taxes  is  necelfiry ;  in  Maryland,  the  poffifiicm  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  other  ellate 
worth  30I  ;  in  Virginia,  25  cultivated  acres,  with  a  houfe  on  it;  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  fenate  (;o  acres, 
and  for  the  alTcmbiy  payment  of  t;.xes  ;  and  In  all  the  (lates  there  ai  e  qualifications  much  inore  eonfiderable, 
neceffary  for  being  eligible  10  be  elcL'^ed.  In  geneial  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  taxes  being  fo  very 
few.,  the  qualification  of  paying  them  excludes  vatlly  more  voters  than  a  fimilar  regulation  in  Europe.  In 
conlb'tuliiig  the  legiflatures  alfo,  the  Hates  all  have  two  houfes,  except  Pcnfylvania.  And  Congrefs  ilfclf 
meets  in  the  fame  form.  'I'hus  a  ready  explanation  i.-i  found  of  that  ordci  and  regulan'ty,  and  fecurity  of 
properly,  which  1  rikes  every  eye  in  America;  a  cnntralt  to  the  fpeflacle  which  France  has  exhibited, 
where  confiifi  >n  of  every  f<  rt  has  operated,  in  which  property  is  very  far  from  fate  ;  in  which  the  populace 
Icgiflate  and  then  tvtcute,  not  laws  of  iheir  repreftntativis,  bnt  of  their  own  ambulatory  wills  ;  in  which, 
it  this  momtnt  (.March  i/vZ;  ihey  are  a  fcene  of  anaicliy,  with  eveiy  fign  of  a  civil  war  eomnienciog. 
Thefe  two  gieat  experiment*  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  ought  to  pour  eonvitiion  in  every  mind,  lliai  order 
and  property  never  can  be  fafc  if  the  light  of  elcdion  is  perfoiinl,  inllead  of  being  attached  lo  property  ; 

and 
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rion*  muft  emancipate  their  fubjcds,  becaufe  no  military  conformation  can  long  focura' 
the  obedience  of  ill-tveateJ  fiaves  ;  and  while  iuch  governments  are  uiving  to  iheir  peo- 
ple a  conllitijtion  worth  preferving,  they  flioukl,  by  an  abfolute  renunciation  of  all 
the  views  of  conquell,  make  a  fmall  army  as  efficient  for  good  purpofes,  as  a  large 
force  for  amhitiius  ones;  this  new-modellcJ  military  fliould  confilt,  rank  and  file,  of 
r>)en  intereited  in  the  prefervation  of  property  and  order :  were  tin's  army  to  confifl. 
merely  of  nobility,  it  would  form  a  military  aridocracy,  as  dan^-crous  to  the  prince  as 
to  tlie  people;  it  Onmld  be  coinpofed,  indifcriminattlv,  of  induidinls,  dniwn  from. 
all  clafles,  but  poflefiing  a  ^;..en  property. — A  guud  government,  thus  fupported, 
may  be  durable  :  bad  ones  will  be  fliivered  to  pieces  by  the  new  fpirit  that  ferments  in. 
Europe. 

The  can'uid  reader  will,  Iiiud,  fee,  that  in  whatever  I  have  ventured  to  advance  on 
fo  critical  a  fubjeft  as  this  great  and  unexampled  revolution,  I  have  affigned  the  merit; 
I  think  due  to  it,  which  is  the  deftruftion  of  the  old  governme  t,  and  not  the  eftablifli- 
merit  of  the  new.  All  that  I  -aw,  and  much  that  I  heard  in  France,  gave  me  the  clear- 
ed convidion,  that  a  change  was  neceffary  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  a  change 
that  ftiould  limit  the  royal  authority  ;  that  (houlJ  reflrain  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  no- 
bility ;  that  fliould  reduce  the  church  to  the  level  of  good  citizens  ;  that  fhould  correft 
the  abufes  of  finance;  that  fliould  give  purity  to  the  adminiltraiion  of  juftice ;  and 
that  Ihould  place  the  people  in  a  flate  of  tafe,  and  give  them  weight  enough  to  fecure 
this  bklling.  Thus  far  1  muft  fuppofe  every  friend  of  mankind  agreed.  But  whether, 
in  order  to  effetf  thus  much,  all  France  were  to  he  overthrown,  ranks  annihilaied,  pro- 
perty attacked,  the  monarchy  aboliflied,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  trampled  upon; 
and,  above  all  the  reif,  the  whole  eftetl  of  the  revolution,  good  or  bad,  put  on  the  iffuc 
of  a  conduft  which,  to  fpeak  in  the  milJed  lan^mage,  made  a  civil  war  probable;  — 
this  is  a  quellion  abfolutely  diliinct.  In  my  private  opinion,  thefe  extremities  were  not 
neceffary  ;  France  might  have  been  free  without  violence;  a  ncceflitous  court,  a  weak 
miniftry,  and  a  timid  prince,  could  have  refufed  nothing  to  the  demands  of  the  flates, 
effential  '.o  public  happinefs,  the  power  of  the  purfe  would  have  done  all  that  ought 
to  have  been  done.  The  weight  of  the  commons  would  have  been  predominant ;  but 
it  would  have  had  checks  and  a  controul,  without  which  power  is  not  conditution,  but 
tyranny. — While,  however,  I  thus  venture  to  think  that  the  revolution  might  have 
been  accompiifhed  upon  better  principles,  becaufe  probably  more  durable  ones,  I  do 
not  therefore  adign  the  fird  National  Affembly  in  the  grofs  to  that  total  condemna- 
tion  they  have  received  from  fome  very  intemperate  pens,  and  for  this  plain  rcafo:i. 


anri  whenever  propofiilcins  for  the  rtformation  of  cur  rfprcfentation  fliall  be  ferimiflv  conridcred,  which  is 
certainly  iicccfTaiy,  notljing  ought  to  be  in  contemplation  hut  taking  power  from  the  crown  and  the  arif- 
tocracy— ^not  lo  give  it  to  the  mob,  but  to  the  middle  clafTL-s  of  ir.odcrate  fcr^'lne  The  proprietor  of  an 
eitate  of  5-.  1.  a  year  is  as  mueli  iiitertited  in  the  preitrvation  of  order  and  of  property,  as  tli-  p  (TtfTor  of 
fifiy  thoufand  ;  but  the  pecpl«  without  property  have  a  dircdt  and  pofitive  intcreit:  in  public  confufi  .n,  and 
the  confcqnent  divifion  ot  that  propefty,  ot  v\hiLh  they  are  deltitutt.  Hence  the  neccffity,  a  prdfi  ig  one 
in  the  prcfent  moment  of  a  militia  rank  nnd  file,  of  property  ;  the  eiTcntial  ciunitcrpoife  to  ailernblies  In 
ale-hou!"e  kitchens,  clubbing  their  pence  to  have  the  Rit<hts  of  Man  read  to  thein,  by  which  fhnuld  be  un- 
detdood  (in  Europ  ■,  not  in  AmcricaJ  the  iii;lit  lo  pbiudcr.  Let  the  llatc  of  Frai.ce  at  prcfent  be  coolly 
Confidtred,  and  it  will  be  found  to  urjf^inate  ablolutely  in  population,  without  propcity  toeing  rcprefcnted  ;. 
it  exhibits  fccnes  fnch  as  c.^n  nevtr  t:ikt  place  in  America.  See  tht!  National  Aliimbi\  i,f  a  jjreat  empire, 
at  the  criii'- of  itifate.  iHienivgto  the  hniani^uei  ut  the  Paris  populace,  the  female  popid^c  •  oi  St.  Ant^ine, 
and  the  prtfidcnt  formally  ai.iwerii'jr  and  flattering  tliem  !  Will  fuch  fpectacltb  ever  be  feen  In  he  Amc-- 
jican  Congnfs  ?  Can  that  he  a  vvtil  conltltuted  government,  in  which  he  mult  preeions  moments  are  fo 
coulumedi  The  place  ofaffcmbhng  (PaiisJ  is  ;ilone  lufhcient  to  endanger  tlie  conltituticn.. 

becaufe: 
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bccaufe  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  done  much  which  was  not  called  for  by  the 
people. 

''•Before  the  revolution  is  condemned  in  the  frrofs,  it  fliould  be  confidered  what  extent 
of  liberty  was  demanded  by  the  three  orders  in  their  cabiers ;  and  this  in  particular  is' 
ncceflfary,  fince  thofe  very  cabiers  are  quoted  to  fhew  the  mifchievous  proceedings  of 
the  National  Afiembly.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ameliorations  demanded  ;  to  have  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  babeas  corpns  of  England*;  to  dehberate  by  head,  and  not  by 
order,  demanded  by  the  nobility  them/elves  \;  to  declare  all  taxes  illegal  and  fuppreffed 
— but  to  grant  them  anew  for  a  year  | ;  to  abolifli  for  ever  the  capitaineries  §  ;  to  ef- 
tabliili  a  caiffe  nationak  fcparee  inacceffible  a  toute  infiuejice  du  pouvoir  cxecuiiff\ ;  that  all 
the  intendants  fliould  be  fupprelTcd  ||;  that  no  treaties  of  commerce  fhould  be  made  but 
with  the  confent  of  the  ftales^:  that  the  orders  of  begging  monks  be  fuppreiTed**  : 
that  all  monks  be  fupprelfed,  and  their  goods  and  eftates  fold  ff:  that  tythesbe  for  ever 
fuppreffed  \\  ;  that  all  feudal  rights,  duties,  payments,  and  fervices,  be  aboliflied  §  §  :  that 
(aXdirles  (traiteme?it  pecuniare)  be  paid  to  the  deputies  ||||  ;  that  the  permanence  of  the 
National  Affembly  is  a  neceflary  part  of  its  exiftence '[■^r-.  that  the  Baltille  be  demolifh- 
ed  ***:  that  the  duties  ol  aides,  on  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  fait,  leather,  paper,  iron,  oil, 
and  foap,  be  fuppreffed  ftt  '•  that  the  apanages  be  abohfaed  m  ;  that  the  domaines  of  the 
king  be  alienated  §§§:  that  the  king's  (bids  (baras^.  be  fuppreffed  ||]]||;  that  the  pay  of  the 
foldiers  be  augmented  ^^^;  that  the  kingdom  be  divided  into  diltricl:s,an  i  the  eleftions 
proportioned  to  population  and  to  contributions  ****;  that  all  citizens  paying  a  determi- 
nate quota  of  taxes  vote  in  the  parochial  affembliesfttt :  that  it  is  indifpenfable  in  the 
{fates-general  to  confult  the  Rights  of  Man  WH;  that  the  deputies  fiiall  accept  of  no  place, 
penfion,  grace,  or  favour§§§§. 

From  this  detail  of  the  indrudions  given  by  the  nation,  I  will  not  affert  that  every 
thing  which  the  National  Affembly  has  decreed  is  juitifiable;  but  it  may  be  very  fairly 
concluded,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  their  arrets,  and  many  that  have  been  the  molt 
violently  arraigned,  are  here  exprefsly  demanded.  To  reply  that  thefe  demands  are 
not  thofe  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  particular  bodies  only,  is  very  wide  from  the 
argument ;  efpecially  as  the  moft  virulent  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly 
Meffieurs  Burke  and  De  Calonne,  have  from  thefe  cabiers,  deduced  fuch  conclufions  as 

*   Nrji.  yliiX'As,   p.  23.      yfrloif,  p.   13.      7.  Etdt  lie  Peronne,  p.   I  r.      Noh.  Dauphine,  p.   119. 

\  Nob.  Touratne,  p.  4.  t\oh.  Sen/is,  p  46.  Nob.  Pays  de  Labour^  p.  3.  Nob-  ^efnoy,  p.  6.  Nob. 
Sens,  p.  ^.      Nob.    7h'imerais,  p.  1..      Ckrge  du  Rourbotmois,  p   6.    'CL-rgs  du  Das  L'tmojm,  p.  10. 

X  Too  numerous  to  quote,   of  both  Nobility  and  Tiers,  §   Many  ;  Nobility  as  well  as  Tiers. 

[|    Nob    Sezanne,  p.   14.      T.  Etat   Met%,  p.  42.      T.  Elat  d'/luvergne,   p.  5.     T    Elat  de  Riom,  p    23. 

^   N^ob.  Niiernois,   p     25.  **    Nob.  Bat  Limqfin,  p     12  fi"    T.  E-at  du  H-.iut   yivariih,  p.  Iti, 

Nob.  Phe'ims,  p   l6.     Nub    Auxerrr,  p-  4I.  Xt   ^'^^-  Toulon,  p.  18.  §§   Too  many  to  quote. 

il]|   Nob.  Nuwcry  en  Lornln,  p.  10. 

^•]j    Nob.  Mantes  i£  Meulan,  p.   if).      Previnsly    Monteniux,  art.  I.   Rir.nes,   a.rt.  19. 

***   Nob.  Paris,  p    14.  \\\  Nob.  Vkry  le  Francois,  MS.     Nob.  Lyon,  p.  16.     Nob.  Bugcy, 

p   28.     Nob.  Paris,  p.  22.  WX    Nob.  Poiilhini,  p.  32.      AW'.  Chartres.  p.  19.     Nob.  Aaxerre, 

art.  74.  ^ij)   Nob.  Bugty,  p.  Il-     Nob.  Montargis,  p    18       Nob    Paris,   p.  iCy.     Nob.  Bourbonnois, 

p.    i;.     Nob    Nancy,  p.  23.     Noh.  An^oumois,  p    20.     Nob    Pays  de  Labour,  fol   9. 

Illlll    Nob   Beauvois,  p.  18.      Nob.  Troyes,  p.  25.  ^<^5J  Nok  Limoges,  p.  3!. 

•***    T.  I. tat  de  Lyon,  p.  7       N'ifmes,  p.  13.      Cotentin,  art.  7.  tttt   '^-  ■^"'^'  Rcnnes,  art.  15, 

XXXX    T.EtatNifmes,  pit. 

tfijjj  T.  Etat  I'ont  a  Movffln,  p.  17.  Mr.  Burke  fays.  "  Wlien  th<-  fcveinl  orders,  in  their  fevcral 
bailllagcs,  had  met  in  the  year  I7''9,  to  choofc  and  iiillruft  tlieiv  reprefi-'ntativcs,  they  were  the  people 
of  I'Vuicc:  wliilll  thcv  were  in  that  (tate,  iu  no  one  of  their  inftruftions  did  they  charge,  or  ever  hint  at 
any  of  thofe  tilings  which  liave  drawn  upon  the  ufurpinj  afTcmbly  the  detellalioti  of  the  rational  pait  of 
rriaiikind." 
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fulted  their  purpofc  ;  and  if  they  are  made  authority  for  condemning  the  tranfactions  in 
that  kingdom,  they  certainly  are  equal  auihoriiy  for  fupporting  thofe  tranfactions.  I 
fhall  make  but  one  obfervation  on  thefe  demands.  The  alfemblies  that  drew  them  up, 
moft  certainly  never  demanded,  in  exprcfs  terms,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  or 
the  transfer  of  all  the  regal  authority  to  the  deputies  ;  but  let  it  be  coolly  confidered, 
what  fort  of  a  monarchy  mufl  neceflarily  remain,  while  an  aflembly  is  permanent,  with 
power  to  abolifh  tythes ;  to  fupprefs  the  intendants;  not  only  to  vote,  but  to  keep  the 
public  money  :  to  alienate  the  king's  domains ;  and  to  fupprefs  his  iluds :  to  abolilh 
the  capitaincries,  and  deftroy  the  Baftille  ; — the  affembly  that  is  called  upon  to  do  all 
this,  is  plainly  meant  to  be  a  body  folely  poni'fllng  the  legiflative  authority ;  it  is  evi- 
dently not  meant  to  petition  the  king  to  do  it ;  becaufe  they  would  have  ufed,  in  this 
cafe,  the  form  of  expreffion  fo  common  in  other  parts  of  the  cahiers,  that  Ilis  Majejly 
ivill  have  the  goodiufs.  Sec. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  inquiry  cannot  but  induce  temperate  men  to  conclude,  that 
the  abolition  oftythe,  of  feudal  fervices  and  payments,  of  the  ^.-'Z'^'/Zd' or  lult-tax,  of 
that  on  tobacco,  of  the  entrees,  of  all  excifes  on  manufaftures,  and  of  all  duties  on  . 
tranfit,  of  the  infamous  proceedings  in  the  old  courts  of  juftice,  of  the  defpotic  prac- 
tices of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  militia  regulations,  ot  the  monafteries  and  nunneries, 
and  ofnumberlefs  other  abufes ;  I  fay,  that  temperate  men  muft  conclude,  that  the 
advantages  derived  to  the  nation  are  of  the  very  firfl:  importance,  and  fuch  as  mud 
inevitably  fecure  to  it,  as  long  as  they  continue,  an  uncommon  degree  of  profperity. 
The  men  who  deny  the  benefit  of  fuch  events,  muft  have  fomething  fmifter  in  their 
views,  or  muddy  in  their  underftandings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extenfive  and  un- 
neceffary  ruin  brought  on  fo  many  thoufands  of  famihes,  of  all  d'^fcriptions,  by  vio- 
lence, plunder,  terror,  and  injullice,  to  an  amount  that  is  fliewn  in  the  utter  want  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  ftagnation  of  indudry,  and  the  povei'ty  and  mifery  found 
amongft  many,  is  an  evil  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  palliated.  The  nourifliment 
of  the  moft  pernicious  cancer  in  the  ftate,  public  credit ;  the  deluge  of  paper  money  ;  - 
the  violent  and  frivolous  extindlion  of  rank  *;  the  new  fyftem  of  taxation,  apparently 
fo  hurtful  to  landed  property  ;  and  a  reftricled  corn  trade ;  all  thefe  are  great  deduc- 
tions from  public  felicity,  and  weigh  the  heavier  in  the  fcale,  becaufe  unneceiTary  to 
effeft  the  revolution.  Of  the  nature  and  durablenefs  of  the  conftitution  eftablifiied, 
prudent  men  will  not  be  eager  to  prophefy  :  it  is  a  new  experiment  f,  and  cannot  be 

tried 

*  It  fs  fo  becaufe  the  inequality  remains  as  great  as  if  titles  had  remained,  but  built  on  its  word  bafis, 
vealth.  Tiie  nobility  were  bad,  but  not  fo  bad  as  Mr.  Chridie  makes  them;  they  did  not  wait  till  the 
£tats  Gir.eraiix,  before  they  agreed  to  renoimce  their  pecuniary  privileges,  Letters  on  the  Rev.  of  France, 
vol.  i.  p.  74.  The  fiift  meeting  of  the  ftates  was  May  5,  i7t'9  ;  but  the  nobihty  ^embltd  at  the  Louvre, 
December  20,   T78S,  addr^'ffed  the  king,  declaring  that  intention. 

f  After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  late  years,  on  the  fiibjett  of  conflitutions  and  governments  by  various 
writers  in  England,  but  more  efpccially  in  France,  one  circumllance  muft  ftrike  any  attentive  reader ;  it 
is,  that  none  uf  the  wi iters  who  have  pulhed  the  molt  forward  in  favour  of  new  fyftems,  have  faid  any- 
thing to  convince  the  unprejudiced  part  cf  mankind,  that  experiment  is  not  as  ueceffary  a  means  of  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  government,  as  in  agriculture,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  phdolophy.  Much  has 
been  faid  in  favour  of  the  American  government,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  juftice,  veafoning  ns  far  as  the 
experiment  extends  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  confider  it  as  an  imperfett  experiment,  extending  no  further  than  the 
energy  of  perfonal  virtue,  feconded  by  the  moderation  attendant  on  a  circulation  not  remarkably  adive. 
We  learn,  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  general  Waftiington  accepted  no  falary  as  commander  of  their  troops,  nor 
any  as  prefident  of  their  legilialure — an  inftance  that  does  honour  to  their  government,  their  country,  and 
to  human  nature  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  fuch  inftanceswill  occur  two  hundred  years  hence  ? 
The  exports  of  the  United  States  now  amount  to  20  millions  of  dollars  ;  when  they  amount  to  5C0  millions, 
when  great  wealth,  vail  cities,  a  rapid  circulation,  and,  by  conffquence,  immenfe  private  fortunes  arc  form- 
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tried  or  examined  on  old  ideas;  biifthe  eflecls,  good  and  bad,  here  arranf;ed,  in  op. 
pofition  to  each  other,  are  vifible  to  every  eye ;  the  advanta^^es  are  recognized ;  tnc 
evils  are  feh.     On  thefe  circumftances  we  are  conipeieut  to  realbn  *. 

1792. 

IT  may  afford  the  reader  fome  fatisfaftion  to  note  a  few  circumftances  of  the  (late  of 
France  at  the  opening  of  1792,  which  I  draw  from  the  correfpondence  ol  fome  friends, 
on  whole  accuracy  I  can  rely. 

Agricitlture. — Small  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own  lands,  are  in  a  very  improved 
and  eafy  fituation  ;  renters  are  proportionably  fo,  to  the  degree  in  which  their  landlords 
have  not  been  able  to  acquire  in  new  rents,  the  payments  horn  which  the  land  has  been 
freed.  Owners  of  meadows,  woods,  and  a  variety  ot  articles  for  which  no  tythe  was 
paid  before,  gain  much  lefs  than  others  whofe  property  ufed  to  be  fubjecl  to  that  bur- 
then. In  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent,  there  is  a  dilHndion  betv/cen  the  north  and 
fouth  of  the  Loire ;  in  the  former,  rents  continue  to  be  paid  ;  but  to  the  fouth,  many 
landlords  have  been  unable  to  receive  a  penny  ;  and  here  a  difference  is  obfervable  ;  ab- 
fentees,  who  were  not  beloved,  or  whofe  agents  are  difliked,  are  in  an  ill  fituation  j 
but  others,  who  refide,  or  who,  though  abfent,  are  beloved,  are  paid  proportionally 
to  the  ability  of  the  2ncta)'er,  which  (pecies  of  tenant  is  chit-fly  found  fouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  lad  crop  (of  1791)  is  faid  to  have  been  fliort ;  in  a  good  year,  in  Picardy,  forty 
{heaves  gave  zfcptier  of  wheat,  of  24olb. ;  but  now  it  takes  fifty  to  fixty.  This  circum- 
ftance,  however,  cannot  be  general,  as  the  price  plainly  proves:  for  January  7th,  1792, 
price  at  Paris  of  wheat  was  22  to  28  livres,  with  aflignats  at  36  per  cent,  dilcount,  a 
remarkable  proof,  that  the  molt  depreciated  paper  currency  will  anfwer  every  purpofe 
for  objects  of  phyfical  ncceffity,  and  daily  conl'umption.  The  difcount  on  this  paper, 
is  greater  than  ever  was  foretold  by  thofe  who  predifted  an  enormous  rife  of  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  ;  a  proof  how  new  the  fcience  of  politics  is,  and  how  little  able  the  moft 
intrenious  men  are  to  foretel  the  effefts  of  any  fpecified  event.  '1  he  fale  of  the  national 
edaie-  has  been  of  late  very  flow,  which  is  aflrange  circumltance,  fincethe  rapidity  of 
their  transfer  ought  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  difcount  upon  aflignats,  for  an 
obvious  reafon ;  for,  while  land  is  to  be  acquired  with  money,  the  more  depreciated 
paper  is,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  purchafer.  While  the  fale  of  the  eftates  lafted 
with  any  degree  of  briflinefs,  the  common  price,  of  fuch  as  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, was  20  to  30,  and  even  more  years  purchafe ;  at  which  rate  the  advantages  at- 
tending inveftments  may  be  great. 


ed,  win  fuch  fueftacles  be  founrl  ?  Will  their  government  then  be  as  faultlefs  as  it  appears  at  prefcnt  ?  It 
may.  Probably  it  will  ilill  be  found  excellent ;  but  we  have  no  conviction,  no  proot  ;  it  is  in  the  wonib 
of  lime — the  experiment  is  not  made.  Such  lemarks,  however,  ouirht  always  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
adtniflion,  that  the  Britilh  governmert  has  been  experimented  — With  what  rcfult  ?—  Let  a  debt  of  240 
millions—  let  fcven  years  war — fct  Bengal  and  Gibraltar — let  30  millions  llerling  of  national  burthens,  taxes, 
rates,  tythes,  and  monopolies — let  thele  anlwer. — 

•  The  grofs  abufe  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  nation,  and  particularly  on  their  aflem- 
blies,  in  ce-rtain  pamphlets,  and  wi  hout  interrupiion,  in  feveial  of  our  nevvlpapera,  ought  to  bedepiecatcd 
bv  every  man  who  feels  for  the  future  intcrelh  o,  this  country  It  is  in  lomc  inflances  carried  to  fo  fcan- 
dalous  an  eicefs,  that  we  mull  nectdarily  f,ive  ejtnme  difgull  to  iIiohIhils  of  people,  v\lio  may  lierealtcr 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  •vote  and  uil  under  the  ii  fluence  of  inipcefltons  uifavouiable  towards  a  coun- 
try that,  ui  pvovi  ked,  has  loaded  them  witli  lo  much  contumely  ;  lot  a  naiioii  groaning  under  a  debt  of 
240  millions,  that  deadens  the  very  idea  of  future  energy,  thii  fcems,  to  ulc  the  mildtll  language,  to  be 
at  lead  very  imprudent. 
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Commerce  and  rnamifa8ures.  —  'i!h(i  refult  of  the  vaft  difcount  upon  afTignats  has,  in 
relation  to  the  national  induflry,  been  ahnoft  contrary  to  what  many  pcrfons,  not  ill- 
informed,  expedled.     Early  in  the  confufion  of  the  revolution,  nothing  fuffered  lo  fc- 
verely  as  manufadures;  but  I  am  now  (1791)  informed,  that  there  is  much  more  mo- 
tion and  employment  in  them  than  fome  time  paR',  when  the  general  afpeft  of  affair;; 
was  lefs  alarming.     The  very  circumftance  which,  according  to  common  ideas,  fiiould 
have  continued  tht-ir  depreffion,  hasmofl  unaccountably  revived  thcin  in  fome  mcafure  ; 
I  mean  the  depreciation  of  the  afiignats.     Paper  currency  has  been  at  fo  low  a  pitch, 
that  every  fpecies  of  goods  has  been  preferred  in  payments  ;   mailer  nianufaaurcrs  pay- 
ing their  workmen,  &c.  in  affignats,  by  which  bread  is  purchafed  at  a  price  propor- 
tioned to  the  crop,  can  fell  the  produft  of  that  labour  to  fuch  an  advantage,  as  to  create 
demand  enough  to  animate  their  bufincfs  :  a  mofl  curious  political  combination,  which 
feems  to  fliew,  that  in  circuniftances  where  evils  are  of  the  molt  alarming  tendency, 
there  is  a  re-aSion,  an  under-current,  that  works  againft  the  apparent  tide,  and  brings 
relief,  even  from  the  very  nature  of  the  misfortune.     Combine  this  with  the  point  of 
depreffion  of  England,  in  all  her  wars,  as  explained  with  fuch  talents  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Chalmers,  and  fomethingofa  fimilarity  will  flrike  the  reilecling  reader.     The  iofs 
by  the  depreffion  of  afiignats  has  not  been  by  any  interior  tranfaftions,  but  by  thofe 
with  foreign  powers.     In  confequence  of  it,  the  courfe  d»f  exchange  rofe  at  lafl  fb  high, 
that  the  lofs  to  the  kingdom  has  been  great,  but  by  no  means  lb  great  as  fome  have 
imagined,  who  fuppofed  the  intercourfe  to  be  moving  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  preceding 
periods.     But  this  is  no  light, error;  the  evil  of  exchange,  like  all  other  political  evils, 
corredsitfelf;  when  it  is  very  much  againfl:  a  people,  they  neceflarily  leflen  their  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  commodites  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  foreign  nations  confume  theirs 
very,  freely,  becaufe  fo  eafily  paid  for.     Through  the  month  of  January,  1792,  the 
courfe  of  exchange  between  us  and  Paris,  has  been  about  1 8  on  an  average  ;  reckoning 
the  par  at  30  (which,  however,  is  not  cxafl:),  here  is  40  per  cent  againft  France;  de- 
duct 36  for  the  difcount  on  afiignats,  and  this  apparent  enormity  of  evil  is  reduced  to 
4  per  cent.     Through  the  month  of  January,  1791,  the  courfe  was  25I- ;  this  was  15 
per  cent,  difadvantage,  and  deducing  five  for  the  difcount  on  alTignats,  the  real  difad- 
vantage  was  ten.     Thus  the  exchange  in  January,   1792,  is  6  per  cent  more  favoura- 
ble to  France  than  in  1791  ;  a  remark,  however,  which  muft'not  be  extended  to  any 
other  cafe,  and  touches  not  on  the  internal  mifchiefs  of,  a  depreciated  currency.     It 
feems  to  fhew,  that  the  evils  of  their  iituation,  fo  little  underftood  by  the  generality  of 
people  here,  are  corredling  themfelves,  relative  to  foreigners,  through  the  operation 
of  the  caufes  I  have  mentioned.     It  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  remarked,  that  while  the 
price   of  corn,  and  other  things,  in  which  there  is  no  competition  by  foreigners,  rifes 
merely  on  account  of  a  fcarcity,  real  or  apprehenfive  ;  at  the  fame  time,  every  thing- 
bought  by  foreigners,  or  which  can  be  bought  by  them,  has  rifen  greatly  ;  for  inflance, 
the  cloth  of  Abbeville,  a  French  commodity,  has  rifen  from  30  livres  to  40  livres  the 
auln ;   and  copper,  a  foreign  commodity,  has  increafed,  it  is  afferted  in  the  petition  of 
the  Norman  manufaflurers  to  the  National  Affembly,  70  per  cent.  _  Such  a  fabric  may 
fuifer :  but  if  their  pins  fell  proportionably  with  other  things,  the  evil,  it  mull  be  admit- 
ted, tends  to  correfl  itfelf. 

Finances. — The  prominent  feature  is  the  immenfity  of  the  debt,  which  increafes  every 
hour.  That  which  bears  intereft  may  be  about  5,000,000,000  liv. ;  and  affignats,  or  the 
debt  not  bearing  intereft,  maybe  grofsly  eflunated  at  1,500,000,000  liv.;  in  all 
6,5qo,coo,coo  liv.  or  284,375,0001.  flerling,  a  debt  of  fuch  enormity,  that  nothing  but 
the  raofl  regular,  and  well  paid  revenue,  could  enable  the  kingdom  to  fupport  it.     The 
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annual  deficit  maybe  reckoned  about  250,000,000  liv.  at  prefent,  but  improvcable  by  a 
better  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  following  is  the  account  for  the  month  of  February  1 790  : 

Recette,  —  —  20,000,000 


Depenfes  extraordinaire  de  1792,  —  12,000,000 

Id.  pour  179',                     —  —  2,000,000 

Advances  au  de  part  de  Paris,  —  i, 00c, coo 

Deficit,              —                           —  —  43,oco,coo 


58,000,000 


I  am  afraid  that  any  attempt  to  fupport  fuch  infinite  burthens  mufl  continue  to  de- 
luge the  kingdom  with  paper,  till,  like  congrefs  dollars  in  America,  circulation  ceafes  al- 
together. There  feems  to  be  no  remedy  but  a  bankruptcy,  which  is  the  beft,  eafieft, 
and  mofl  beneficial  meafure  to  the  nation,  that  can  be  embraced  ;  it  is  alfo  the  mofl;  jufl 
and  the  mofl;  honourable ;  all  fhifting  expedients  are,  in  fad',  more  mifchievous  to  the 
people,  and  yet  leave  government  as  deeply  involved  as  if  no  recourfe  had  been  made 
to  them.  If  the  milke  bourgeoife  of  Paris  is  fo  interefied  in  the  funds  as  to  render  this 
too'dangerous,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  rule  of  conduct  than  one  great 
and  lafl:  appeal  to  the  nation,  declaring  that  they  muft  either  deftroy  public  credit,  or 
be  defl;royed  by  it.  If  the  National  Aflembly  have  not  virtue  and  courage  enough  thus 
to  extricate  France,  fhe  muft  at  all  events  remain,  however  free,  in  a  ftate  of  political- 
debility. 

The  impoffibility  of  levying  the  aconomijies  land-tax,  is  found  in  France  to  be  as 
great  in  practice  as  the  principles  of  it  were  abfurd  in  theory.  I  am  informed  (Feb. 
1792,)  that  the  confufion  arifing  from  this  caufe,  in  alraoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
is  great  *.  The  tax  of  300  millions,  laid  on  the  rental  of  France,  would  not  be  more 
than  2S.  6d.  in  the  pound  5  too  great  a  burthen  on  jufl:  political  principles,  but  not  a  very 
opprefiive  one,  had  it  been  once  fairly  affelTed,  and  never  afterwards  varied.  But,  by 
purfuing  the  jargon  of  the proditit  net,  and  making  it  variable,  inftead  of  fixed,  every  fpe- 
cies  of  inconvenience  and  uncertainly  has  arifen.  The  affembly  divided  the  total  among 
the  departments  ;  the  departments  the  quotijs  among  the  diltrifts ;  the  difl:ri(5ls  among 
the  municipalities  ;  and  the  municipalities  aflembled  for  the  affeflTment  of  individuals: 
the  fame  decree  that  fixed  the  tax  at  300  millions,  limited  it  alfo  not  to  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  prodidt  net ;  every  man  had  therefore  a  power  to  rejeft  any  aflTefTment  that  exceed- 
ed that  proportion  ;  the  confequenco  was,  the  total  afligned  to  the  municipalities  was 
fcarcely  any  where  to  be  found,  but  upon  large  farms,  let  at  a  money-rent  in  the  north 
of  France  ;  among  the  fmall  proprietors  of  a  tew  acres,  which  fpread  ove.r  fo  large  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  they  all  fcreened  themfelves  under  definitions,  of  what  (he  produit  tiet 
meant ;  and  the  refultWas,  that  the  month  of  December,  which  ought  to  have  produced 
40  millions,  really  produced  but  14.  So  practicable  has  this  vifionary  nonfenfe  of  the 
prodidt  net  proved,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  mere  democracy,  though  ading  w/' i- 
nall-j\  by  rcprefcntatives.     The  fad  has  been,  that  this  ill  conceived  and  ill-laid  land- 

•  Ttie  inequalities  anj  the  mimerous  injiiftices  wliich  have  flipped  into  the  valuations  of  landed  property, 
<Kcite  a  (general  difcontent  againll  the  newfyilem  of  taxatioiv.— Speech  of  the  Prefideiit  of  the  Dill.  ofTon- 
iicrc  at  the  bar. 

f  W'httlui  nominally,  or  really,  is  not  of  confcquencc,  if  etleflivc  qualifications  of  property  be  not  at 
tvcty  dtp  the  guard,  as  in  the  American  conllitution. 
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tajT,  which,  under  a  different  management,  and  under  the  orderly  government  of  the 
fiitkd  part  of  America,  might  have  been  efl'cclively  produdTtive,  has  been  fo  contrived, 
that  it  never  will,  and  never  can  produce  what  it  was  cftimated  at  in  France.  The  peo- 
ple without  property  have  a  direft  intereft  in  feconding  the  refufals  of  others  to  pay, 
that  are  in  the  lowefl  clafles  of  property,  and  who  can  really  ill  allbrd  it ;  one  great  ob- 
jeftion  to  all  land  taxes,  where  poilellions  are  much  divided.  With  power  in  fuch  hands, 
the  refifal  is  effeftive,  and  the  national  treafury  is  empty.  But  fuppofing  fuch  enor- 
mous difficulties  overcome,  and  ihefe  little  properiies  valued  and  taxed  on  fome  pracfi- 
cable  plan,  from  that  moment  there  mult  be  a  new  valuation  every  year  ;  for,  if  one  has 
wealth  enough  to  improve  beyond  thecapacity  of  the  reft,  they  immediately  fliift  a  pro- 
portion of  their  tax  on  him  ;  and  this  has  accordingly  happened,  early  as  it  is  ia  the  day, 
and  indeed  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tax  as  promulgated  by  the  alTembly  *.  Thus 
annual  afleffments,  annual  confufion,  annual  quarrels  and  heart-burnings,  and  annual 
oppreffion-,  muft  be  the  confequence  ;  and  all  this,  becaufe  a  plain^  fimple,  and  prafli- 
cable  mode  of  affeffment  was  not  laid  down  by  the  legiflatureitfelf,  inftead  of  leaving  it 
to  be  debated  and  fought  through  500  legiflatures,  on  the  plan,  purely  ideal  and  theo- 
retical, of  the  aconomijUs  I 

Police  of  Corn, — The  National  Aflembly  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  employed  in  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  various  departments,  relative  to  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of 
corn,  and  debates  on  it  arife,  and  votes  pafs,  which  are  printed  to  fatisfy  the  people  that 
all  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  exportation.  Such  a  conduft  fhevvs,  that  they  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  Monf.  Necker,  and  that  they  confequently  may  expeft,  with  a  crop  but 
flightly  deficient,  to  fee  a  famine.  In  the  Gazette  Natwnale,  of  March  6,  1792,  I  read, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Aflembly,  Inquietudes — precautions  pr'ifes — commijfaires  envoyes — 
'ueiller  a-  la  fubft^ance  du  peuple  -finds  pour  acheter  des  grains  chcz  I'etranger — dix  mil- 
lions—he. Now  this  is  precifely  the  blind  and  infatuated  conduft  of  Monf.  Necker.  If 
thefe  fteps  are  neceftary  to  be  taken,  (which  is  impoflible,)  why  talk  of  and  print  them  ? 
Why  alarm  the  people  by  fliewing  yourfelves  alarmed  ?  Forty-five  millions  lofs,  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Necker,  purchafed  not  three  days  corn  for  France  ;  ten  millions  will  not 
purchafe  one  day's  confumption  !  but  the  report  and  parade  of  it  will  do  more  mifchief 
than  the  lofs  of  five  times  the  quantity  :  without  being  in  France,  I  am  clear,  and  can  rely 
enough  upon  principles  to  know,  that  thefe  meafures  will  raise,  not  fink  the  price. 
One  of  the  many  inftances  in  legiflation,  that  proves  the  immenfe  difference  (regarding 
the  cafes  of  France  and  the  United  States)  between  a  reprefentation  of  mere  population 

and  one  of  property  !  M pour preveyiir  Ics  inquietudes  qui pourroient  arriver  I'annce 

frochaine  et  les  fuivantes ,  I'apmblce  doit  s'occuper  des  ce  moment  d'un  plan  general  fur  les 
fubfiances — There  is  but  one  plan,  absolute  freedom  ;  and  you  will  fhew,  by  accept- 
ing or  rejefting  it,  what  clafs  of  the  people  it  is  that  you  reprefent.  Proclaim  a  free  trade, 
and  from  that  moment  ordain  that  an  inkftand  be  crammed  inftantly  iiuo  the  throat  of 
the  firft  member  that  pronounces  the  word  corn. 

Prohibition  of  the  Export  of  the  Raw  Materials  of  ManufiMures. — The  laft  information 
I  have  had  from  France  is  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  our  newfpapers  gave,  that 
the  National  Affembly  had  ordered  a  decree  to  be  prepared  for  this  prohibition.  It 
feems  that  the  mafter  manufaQurers  of  various  towns,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  great 
decHne  of  the  national  fabrics,  made  heavy  complaints  to  the  National  Affembly  ;  and, 

•  "  Auffitot  que  les  operat'uns  freliminaires  feront  terminees  les  ojjiciers  munlc'ipaux  et  les  commifalres  adjowts 
feront,  en  leur  ame  et  confcience  I'e-valuation  du  revenue  net  des  dlfferentes  proprutcs  Jonc'ieres  dt  la  commuiiaiitejcaion 
parfeilwn. Journaldes  Etats  Gen,  torn,  svi,  p.  5 10.         > 
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among  other  means  of  redrefs,  demanded  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton,  filk, 
wool,  leather,  and,  in  general,  of  all  raw  materials.    It  was  Itrenuoufly  oppofed  by  a  few 
men,  better  acquainted  than  the  common  mafs  with  political  principles,   but  in  vain  ; 
and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  decree,  which  I  am  afl'ured  will  pafs.     As  I  have 
in  various  papers  in  the  "Annals  of  Agriculture"  entered  much  at  large  into  this  quef- 
tion,  I  fliall  only  mention  a  fewcircumitances  here,  to  convince  France,  if  poffible,  of 
the  miichievous  and  mofl:  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  which  will  be  attended 
with  events  little  thought  of  at  prefent  in  that  kingdom.     As  it  is  idle  to  have  recourfe 
to  reafoning  when  fafts  are  at  hand,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  effeSt  of  a  fimi- 
!ar  prohibition  in  the  cafe  of  wool  in  England  :  —  ift,  The  price  is  funk  by  it  50  per  cent, 
below  that  of  all  the  countries  around  us,  w  hich,  as  is  proved  by  documents  unqueftion- 
able,  amounts  to  a  land-tax  of  between  three  and  four  millions  llerling ;  being  lb  much 
taken  from  land  and  given  to  manufndlures.     2d,  Not  to  make  them  flourifli  ;    for  a 
fecond  curious  fafl:  is,  that  of  all  the  great  fabrics  of  England  that  of  wool  is  leaft  prof- 
perous,  and  has  been  regularly  raoft;  complaining,   of  which  the  proofs  are  before  the 
public  :  the  policy  therefore  has  failed  ;    and  becaufe  it  fails  in  England,  it  is  going  to 
be  adopted  in  France.  I'he  home  monopoly  of  wool  gives  to  the  manufafturers  fo  great 
a  profit,  that  they  are  not  folicitous  about  any  extenfion  of  their  trade  beyond  the  home 
produce ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  no  foreign  wool,  Spanifli  alone  excepted,  (which  is 
not  produced  here,)  is  imported  into  England.     The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  France; 
the  home-price  will  fall ;  the  landed  interefl;  will  be  robbed  ;  and  the  manufafturer,  taft- 
ing  the  fweets  of  monopoly,  will  no  longer  import  as  before  :  the  fabric  at  large  will  re- 
ceive  no  increafe  ;  and  all  the  effett  will  be,   to  give  the  mailer  manufacturer  a  great 
profit  on  a  fmall  trade  :  he  will  gain,  but  the  nation  will  lofe.     3d,  The  mofl:  flourilh- 
ing  manufaif  ure  of  England  is  that  of  cotton,  of  which  the  manufafturer  is  fo  far  from 
having  a  monopoly,  that  4-o-ths  of  the  material  are  imported  under  a  duty,  and  our  own 
exportable  duty  free.     The  next  (poffibly  the  firft)  is  that  of  hardware ;  Englifh  iron  is 
exported  duty  free,  and  the  import  of  foreign  pays  2I.  1 6s.  2d.  a  ton  ;  Englilh  coals  ex- 
ported in  vail  quantities.     Glafs  exhibits  the  fame  fpeftacle  ;  Enghfli  kelp  exportable 
duty  free,  and  1 6s.  6d.  a  ton  on  foreign  ;  raw  fiik  pays  3s.  a  lb.  on  import ;  export  of 
Britifh  hemp  and  flax  undreffed  is  free,  foreign  pays  a  duty  on  import ;  Britilh  rags,  for 
making  paper,  exportable  duty  free  ;  unwrought  tin,  lead,  and  copper  all  exportable 
either  free,  or  under  a  flight  duty.     The  immenfe  progrefs  made  by  thefe  manufaftures, 
particularly  hardware,  cotton,  glafs,  flax,  and  earthen-ware,  another  in  which  no  mono- 
poly of  material  can  exift,  is  known  to  all  Europe  ;  they  are  among  the  greateft  fabrics 
in  the  world,  and  have  rifen  rapidly  ;  but  note  (for  it  merits  the  attention  of  France) 
that  wool  has  experienced  no  fuch  rife  *.     Our  policy  in  wool  flands  on  fadt,  therefore 
convifted  of  rottcnnefs  ;  and  this  is  precifely  the  policy  which  the  new  government  of 
France  copies,  and  extends  to  every  raw  material !     4th,  The  free  trade  in  raw  mate- 
rials is  neceffary,  like  the  free  trade  in  corn,  not  to  fend  thofe  materials  abroad,  but  to 
fecure  thtir  produftion  at  home  ;  and  lowering  the  price,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the 
buyer,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce.     5th,  France  imports  iilk  and 
wool  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  exports  none,   or  next  to  none  ; 
why  prohibit  an  export,  which  in  fettled  times  does  not  take  place  ?  At  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, the  export  either  takes  place,  or  it  does  not  take  place  ;  if  the  latter,  why  prohibit 
a  trade  which  has  no  exiftcnce  ?  If  it  does  not  take  place,  it  proves  that  the  manufac- 

^  *  Fxports  lyqy,  4,75ff,c95l.      In  1767,  4,277,462.      In  1777,  3>74J^53/"1-      ^"  ^7^7^  h^>^7'195^- 
See  this  lubjtCi  fully  examiiitd,  Annals  of  AgrlcuUuic,  vol.  x.  p.  zjj, 
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turers  cannot  buy  it  as  heretofore  :  is  that  a  reafon  why  the  farmers  ftiould  not  produce 
it.  Your  manufadurers  cannot  buy,  and  you  will  not  let  foreigners  ;  what  is  that  but 
telling  your  hufbandmen  that  they  Jhall  not  produce  ?  Why  then  do  the  manufadturers 
aik  this  favour  ?  'J'hey  are  cunnint,^,  they  very  well  know  why  :  they  have  the  fame  view 
as  their  brethren  in  England — folely  that  of  stNiciNO  the  price,  and  thereby  putting 
money  in  their  own  pockets,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  landed  intereft  !  6th,  All  the  towns 
of  France  contain  but  fix  millions  of  people ;  the  manufacturing  towns  not  tv/o  milli- 
ons :  why  are  twenty  millions  in  the  country  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  property,  in 
order  to  favour  one-tenth  of  that  number  in  towns  ?  7th,  In  various  pnfTages  of  thefe 
travels,  I  have  fhewn  the  wretched  (late  of  French  agriculture,  for  want  of  more  fhcep  ; 
the  new  fyftem  is  a  curious  way  to  effeft  an  increafe— Zy  lowering  the  profit  of  keeping 
them.  8th,  The  French  manufacturers,  under  the  old  fyftem  of  freedom^  bought  raw- 
materials  from  other  nations,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  niillions,  befidcs  working  up  all 
the  produce  of  France  ;  if  finking  the  price  be  not  their  objeft,  what  is.  Can  they  de- 
fire  to  do  more  than  this  I  If  under  their  new  government  their  fabrics  do  not  flourifh 
as  under  the  old  one,  is  that  a  reafon  for  prohibition  and  reftriction,  for  robbery  and 
plunder  of  the  landed  intereft,  to  make  good  their  own  lofTes  ?  And  if  fuch  a  demand 
is  good  logic  in  a  manufacturer's  counting-houfe,  is  that  a  reafon  for  its  being  received 

in  a  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  !  ! 

One  of  the  moft  curious  enquiries  that  can  be  made  by  a  traveller,  is  to  endeavour 
to  afcertain  how  much  per  cent,  a  capital  inverted  in  land,  and  in  farming-dock,  will  re- 
turn for  cultivation  in  dilfesrent  countries  :  no  perfon,  according  to  my  knowledge,  has 
attempted  to  explain  this  very  important  but  difficult  problem.  The  price  of  land,  the 
intereft  of  money,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rates  of  ail  forts  of  producfls,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes,  muit  be  calculated  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  in  order  to  analyfe  this  com- 
bination. I  have  for  many  years  attempted  to  gain  information  on  this  curious  point, 
concerning  various  countries.  If  a  man  in  England  buys  land  rented  at  1  2s.  an  acre, 
at  thirty  years  purchafe,  and  cultivates  it  himlelf,  making  five  rents,  he  will  not  make 
more  than  from  4^  to  5  per  cent,  and  at  nioil  6,  fpeaking  of  general  cultiu'e,  and  not 
eitimating  fingular  fpots  or  circumftances,  and  including  the  capital  invefled  in  both  land 
and  Itock.  1  learn,  from  the  correlpondence  of  the  bed  farmer,  and  the  great  eft  cha- 
rafter  the  new  world  has  produced,  certain  circumftances,  which  enable  me  to  aflert  with 
confidence,  that  money  invelied  on  the  fame  principles,  in  the  middle  ftates  of  North 
America,  will  yield  confiderably  more  than  double  the  return  in  England,  and  in  many 
inftances  the  treble  of  it.  To  compare  France  with  thefe  two  cafes,  is  very  difficult : 
had  the  National  Afl'embly  done  for  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  what  France  had  a 
right  to  exped  from  freedom,  the  account  would  have  been  advantageous.  For  buy- 
ing at  -^o  years  purchafe,  ftocking  the  fame  as  in  England,  and  reckoning  produds  6 
per  cent  lower  in  price  (about  the  fad),  the  total  capital  would  have  paid  from  5I  to  6^ 
per  cent.  ;  land-tax  reckoned  at  3s.  in  the  pound,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tax  to  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  *.     It  is  true,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  would  make 

*  But  this  land-tax  is  variable,  and  therefoie  impofllble  to  eftimate  accurately  ;  if  you  remain  no  better 
farmers  than  your  French  neighbours,  it  is  fo  much  ;  but  it  you  improve,  you  are  railed,  and  they  are 
funk ;  all  tliac  has.  and  can  be  faid  aa;ainfl  tythes,  beais  with  ecjual  force  agaiuft  luch  a  tax  And  though 
this  impofition  cannot  go  by  the  prcfent  lav/  beyond  4s.  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  very  ealy  to  fhevv,  by  a 
plain  calculation,  tliat  ^s.  in  the  pound,  riling  with  hnprovement  is  a  tax  impofli  )le  to  be  borne  by  one  who 
improves;  aud  confequently^  that  is  a  dircCl  tax  on  improvement  ;  and  it  is  a  tax  in  the  very  word  form, 
fmce  the  power  to  lay  ai.d  iiif  irce  it,  is  not  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  parifh  Your  neighbour,  v;ith  whom  you  may  be  on  ill  terms,  has  the  power  to  tax  you ;  no 
■Tudi  private  .heart-buiniugs  and  tyranny  are  found  in  excifes. 
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an  enormous  difference,  for  when  exchange  is  at  15,  this  ratio  percent,  inftcad  of  5I 
becomes  1 1 ,  if  the  capital  is  remitted  from  Britain :  hut  as  that  immenfe  lofs  (50  per  cent) 
on  the  exchange  of  France  arifes  from  the  political  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  the  fame  circum- 
flances  which  caufe  it  would  be  efti mated  at  fo  much  hazard  and  danger.  But  bring 
to  account  the  operations  of  the  National  Affembly,  relating  to  the  non-inclofure  of 
commons ;  the  land-tax,  variable  with  improvements  (an  article  fuflicient  to  ftifle  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  a  thing)  ;  the  export  of  corn  at  an  end ;  the  tranfport  every  where 
impeded ;  and  your  granaries  burnt  and  plundered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  populace,  if 
they  do  not  like  the  price ;  and,  above  all,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  all  materials  of 
manufactures,  as  wool,  &c.  and  it  is  fufficientlyclear,  that  America  offers  a  vaftly  more  eli- 
gible field  for  the  inveftment  of  capital  in  land  than  France  does;  a  proof  that  the  raeafures 
of  the  National  Aflembly  have  been  ill-judged,  ill-advifed,  and  unpolitical:  I  had  ferious 
thoughtsof  fettling  in  that  kingdom, in  order  tofann  there;  but  the  two mcafures  adopted, 
of  a  variable  land-tax,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool,  damped  my  hopes,  ardent 
as  they  were,  that  I  might  have  breathed  that  fine  climate,  free  from  the  extortions  of 
a  government,  ftupid  in  this  refpefl;  as  that  of.  England.  It  is  however  plain  enough 
that  America  is  the  only  country  that  affords  an  adequate  profit,  and  in  which  a  man 
who  calculates  with  intelligence  and  precifion  can  think  of  invefting  his  capital.  How 
different  would  this  have  been,  had  the  National  Affembly  conduced  themfelves  on 
principles  diredly  contrary  ;  had  they  avoided  all  land-taxes  *  ;  had  they  preferved  the 
free  corn-trade,  a  trade  of  import  more  than  of  export ;  had  they  been  filent  upon  in  - 
clofures  ;  and  done  nothing  in  relation  to  raw  materials,  the  profit  of  inveffments  would 
have  been  higher  in  France  than  in  America,  or  any  country  in  the  world,  and  immenfe 
capitals  would  have  flowed  into  the  kingdom  from  every  part  of  Europe  ;  fcarcity  and 
famine  would  not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  national  wealth  would  have  been  equal  to 
ail  the  exigencies  of  the  period. 

Chap.  XXll.— Vines. 

THE  number  of  notes  I  toofi,  in  mofl;  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  relative  to 
the  culture  of  vineyards,  was  not  inconfiderable  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
infinite  variety  of  French  meafures,  of  land  and  liquids,  to  a  common  flandard,  added  to 
an  unavoidable  uncertainty  in  the  information  itfelf,  renders  this  the  moft  perplexing 
inquiry  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  an  object  to  alcertain  the  value  given  to  the  foil 
by  this  culture ;  the  amount  of  the  annual  produce ;  and  the  degree  of  profit  attending 
it ;  inquiries  not  undeferving  the  attention  even  of  politicians,  as  the  chief  interefls  of  a 
country  depend,  in  fome  meafure,  on  fuch  points  being  well  underflood.  Now  there  is 
fcarcely  any  product  fo  variable  as  that  of  wine.    Corn  lands  and  meadow  have  their  bad 

*  To  have  avoickd  land-taxes,  might  very  cnfily  ha^e  been  made  a  mofl  popular  meafure,  in  a  kingdom 
fo  divided  into  little  properties  as  France  i.s.  No  tax  s  fo  heavy  upon  a  fmall  proprietor  ;  and  the  acono- 
rvj/lfs  might  have  forefeen  what  has  liappemd,  tlK\t  fuch  little  democratic  owners  would  not  pay  the  tax  ; 
but  taxes  on  confumption,  laid  as  in  England,  and  not  in  the  infamous  methods  of  the  old  government  of 
France,  would  have  been  paid  by  them  in  a  light  proportion,  without  'knowing  it  ;  but  the  aronomi/es,  to 
be  conlillent  with  their  old  pernicious  doftrines,  took  every  ilep  to  make  all  except  hind-taxes  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  the  people  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  into  the  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  tax  on 
the  bread  put  into  their  children's  mouths — and,  what  is  worfe,  on  the  land  wliieh  ought,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce that  bread,  liian  to  pay  an  excife  on  tobacco  and  fait  ;  belter  to  pay  a  tax  which  is  demanded  equally, 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it,  than  a  duty  which,  mingled  with  the  price  of  a  luxury, 
is  paid  in  thceafieft  mode,  and  at  the  moft  convenient  moment.  In  the  writings  of  the  icccnomijles,  you 
hear  of  a  free  corn-trade,  and  free  export  of  every  thing,  being  the  recompence  for  a  land-tax  ;  but  fee  tlicir 
actions  in  power — they  inipofe  the  burthen,  and  forget  the  reeompenfe  ! 

and 
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and  their  good  years,  but  they  always  yield  fomething,  and  the  average  produce  is  rarely 
far  removed  from  that  of  any  particular  year.     With  vines  the  difference  is  enonnoay  ; 
this  year  they  yield    nothing ;    in   another,    perhaps   caflcs   are    wanted    to    contain 
the  exuberant  produce  of  the  vintage  ;  now  the  price  is  extravagantly  high  ;  and  again 
fo  lov/,  as  to  menace  with  poverty  all  who  are  concerned  in  it.     Under  fuch  variations, 
the  ideas  even  of  proprietors,  who  Jive  by  the  culture,  are  not  often  correfl:,  in  relation  to 
the  medium  of  any  circumftance:  nor  is  it  alv.'ays  eafy  to  bring  individuals  to  regard  ra- 
ther the  average  of  a  diflricl:,  than  the  particular  one  of  their  own  fields.  In  many  cafes, 
it  is  more  fatistaftory  to  rely  on  particular  experience,  when  it  appears  tolerably  exaft, 
than  to  demand  ideas,  fo  often  vague,  of  what  is  not  immediately  within  the  pradtice  of 
the  man  who  fpeaks.     Thefe  difficulties  have  occurred  fo  often,  and  in  fo  many  fhapes, 
that  the  reader  can  hardly  imagine  the  labour  v/hich  it  repeatedly  coft  me  to  gain  that 
approximation  to  accuracy,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  fometimes  to  attain.     But, 
after  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  with  attention  and  induftry,  I  do  not  prefume  to  in  - 
fert  here  an  abftraft  of  my  notes  as  intelligence  that  can  be  entirely  relied  on :  I  am  fa- 
tisfied,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  procure  fuch,  without  application,  time,  and  exertion's, 
which  are  not  at  the  command  of  many  travellers.     Contenting  myfelf,  therefore,  with 
the  probability  of  being  free  from  grofs  errors,  and  with  the  hope  of  giving  fome  infor- 
mation on  the  fubjeft,  not  to  be  found  in  other  books,   I  venture  to  fubmit  the  foHovv- 
ing  extract  to  the  public  eye,  though  it  be  a  refult  inadequate  to  the  labour,   variety, 
and  expefted  fucceis  of  my  inquiries.     It  is  neceffary  farther  to  preraife,  that  the  reader 
mufl  not  contraft  the  circumltance  of  one  place  with  thofe  of  another,  under  the  idea 
that  a  confiderable  difference  is  any  proof  of  error  in  the  account.     The  price  of  an  a;- 
pent  is  fometimes  out  of  proportion  to  the  produce  ;  and  the  profit  at  other  times  un- 
accounted for  by  eitlier  : — this  depends  on  demand,  competition,  the  divifion  of  proper- 
ties, the  higher  or  lower  ratio  of  expence,  and  on  various  other  circumftances,  which,  to 
-explain  fully  in  each  article,   would  be  to  enlarge  this  fingle  chapter  into  a  volume  ;  I 
touch  on  it  here,  merely  to  guard  againft  conclufions,  which  are  to  be  made  with  cau- 
lion.     The  towns  named  in  the  following  table,  are  the  places  where  I  procured  intel- 
ligence.— None  are  inferted  in  which  I  did  not  make  the  inquiry,  as  I  was  at  everyplace 
mentioned  in  the  margin. 

The  rents  of  vines  are  named  but  at  few  places  ;  for  they  are  very  rarely  in  any  other 
hands  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor;  even  where  rent  is  named,  there  is  not  one  acre  ia 
an  hundred  let. 

The  price  of  the  produft  is  every  where  that  of  the  fame  autumn  as  the  vintage  : 
thofe  who  can  afford  to  keen  their  wine  have  much  greater  profits  ;  but  as  that  is  a  Ipe- 
cies  of  merchandize  as  much  in  the  power  of  a  dealer  as  a  planter,  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  guide  in  fuch  accounts  as  thefe. 

Isle  of  France. — Arpnjon. — Rent  of  foms  to  80  livres;  in  common  25  livres. 
^xpencesin  labour,  exclufiveof  vintage,  60  livres  (zl.  icS,  cjd.  per  Englifliacre.)  Pro- 
duce,  6  pieces,  of  80  pints,  each  i  \  bottle. 

Efiampes. — Meafare  80  perch,  of  22  feet.  Produce,  10  to  22  pieces.  Rent  to  90 
•livres.     Labour,  Oo  livres,  (21.  13s.  gd.  per  Englifh  acre,)  vintage  excluded. 

Or/^<7/2J.  —  Price  in  the  town,  150  livres  the  piece,  of  240  bottles,  and  retail  6  to  \of. 
the  pint,  of  t^  bottle.  Rent  45  livres.  Labour,  40  livres.  vintage  excluded  (il.  13s.  gd. 
per  Englilh  acre.)     Arpent  of  40,000  feet. 

5.  of  ditto. — Meafure  too  perch,  of  20  feet.  Produce,  7  pieces,  and  in  a  good  year 
J  2.     Rent,  36  livres.     Labour,  40  livres.  (il.  13s.  lod.  per  Englifh  acre.) 

VOL.  IV.  3  ^  Solognt; 
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SoLOGNE. — Verfon. — Rent  in  common,  35  to  50  livres,  of  the  bed  60  Kvres  the  fc- 
teree.     Produce,  ten  to  twelve  pieces,  and  to  twenty-two. -Account  here. 

Rent,  -  6d  livres         ]|         Produce,  1 1  pieces,  at  20  li v.     220  liv. 

Tallies,  about  12  jj         Expences,  -  -         156 

Vingticnne,  5 


I^abour,         •  40 

Props,  -  6     lof. 

Vintage,  .  33 


Profit,  .  -  64 


Price,  220  liv.  (9I.  6s.  4d.  per  Englifli 


156     10  \\  acre). 

ii 

They  renew  fome  of  the  vines  every  year,  by  laying  down  (lioots,  called  generally 
provins,  but  here  fau//cs,  five  hundred  per  annum,  at  50/.  the  hundred.  They  ma- 
nure to  the  amount  of  thirteen  fmall  cart  loads,  not  reckoned  in  the  above  account. 
Twenty  people  neceffary  for  gathering  an  arpent,  at  1 2/.  a  day,  and  food.  Vines 
are  fometimes  much  damaged  by  frofts  in  the  fpring. 

Berry. — Vaian. — No  props;  give  four  hoeings.  F^ufe  i  livre  I5yi  the  hundred. 
Rarelylet.  Produce,  threepiecesper  feteree,  fome  fix  or  eight;  price  now  24  livres.  Rent, 
60  livres.  Produce,  168  livres  (61.  13s,  lod.  per  Englilh  acre.)  To  plant  a  feteree, 
for  fetrlng  only,  45  livres  to  48  livres ;  for  two  years  produces  nothing ;  the  third  a 
little.  All  agree  it  is  the  moft  profitable  hufbandry,  if  one  be  not  obliged  to  fell  in  the 
vintage,  for  want  of  capital  to  keep  the  wine. 

Chateauroux. — Very  few  let.  Earth  them  four  times.  Produce,  3  poin9ons,  or 
pietes,  a  feteree.     Rent,  60  livres, 

Ars-enton. — Produce  five  or  fix  pieces  the  feteree,  each  piece  160  bottles.  Planted 
about  two  feet  fix  inches  fquare.     Ufe  props  of  quartered  oak. 

OuECY. — Brive. — A  journal  one-fourth  of  a  feteree,  0.41  ^2  (Pau^on.)  In  a  good 
veaT  produce  two  muids,  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pints  of  two  bottles,  but  not 
general.     Price,  3  to  6/.  the  pint.     Labour,  1 5  livres,  vintage  excluded. 

Pont  cle  Rodez. — The  plants  at  four  feet  fquare  ;  very  old  and  large.  Every  where 
quite  clean,  and  in  fine  order,  worked  four  times.  Price,  6  livres  for  ninety-fix  Paris 
pints.     Cartona  about  half  an  acre. 

Pellecoy. — Pafs  vineyards,  of  which  there  are  many  fo  fteep,  that  it  is  ftrange,  how 
men  can  (land  at  their  work.  One-third  of  the  country  under  vines,  which  are  plant- 
ed on  abfolute  rocks,  but  calcareous. 

Cahors. ^Nineteen-twentieths  under  vines ;  in  regular  rows,  at  four  feet ;  many 

more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  The  true  vin  de  Cahors,'  which  has  a  great  reputa- 
tion, is  the  produft  of  a  range  of  rocky  vineyards,  that  are  upon  hills  hanging  to  the 
fouth  and  is  called  grave  wine,  becaufe  of  the  ftoney  foil.  Much  fubjeft  to  ftorms  of 
hail.  Meafure  the  feteree,  not  quite  an  arpent.  Produce,  four  barriques,  each  two 
hundred  and  ten  common  bottles.  Price,  50  livres ;  fometimes  at  20  or  30  livres  ; 
and  if  two  or  three  plentiful  years  together,  the  price  of  the  wine  does  not  exceed  the 
cafk*  laft  year  1 2  livres ;  50  livres  the  barrique,  is  3  livres  the  dozen.  Price,  800 
livres  the  meafure  (33I.  18s.  id.  per  Englifli  acre)  ;  fome  at  150  livres  (61.  6s.  lod.)  j 
alfo  at  3coliyres(i2l.  13s.  8d.)-  Labour,  exclufive  of  vintage,  30  livres  (il.  5s.  4d.) 
Their  wines  all  bear  the  fea  well.  The  inhabitants  and  proprietors  have  little  to  do  in 
the  wine  trade  ;  dealers  buy  up  for  the  merchants  at  JBourdcaux,  who  mix  thcfe  wines 
4.  with 
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with  their  own  thin  bodied  ones,  and  fell  them  for  claret  to  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  &c. 
They  make  much  brandy  ;  five  barriques  make  one  of  brandy.  I  drank  this  wine  of 
three  and  ten  years  old  ;  the  latter  30/".  the  bottle,  and  both  excellent.  I  imported  a 
barrique,  three  yeai's  old,  at  ico  llvrcs  prime  cods  and  charges  ;  and  it  coft  me  into  my 
cellar  in  Suflblk  15I.  more,  in  freight,  duty,  carriage,  and  charges  of  all  forts.  Monf. 
Andoury,  aubergifte  at  the  Trois  Rois,  with  whom  I  fettled  a  correfpondence,  might 
fend  me  good  wine ;  but  not  putting  it  into  a  double  barrel,  which  he  promifed,  it 
came  to  me  much  too  weak  ;  for  the  vin  dc  Cahors  is  full  bodied  as  port,  but  much 
better.  A  barrique  I  had  alfo  of  another  fort  of  wine,  from  the  Chev.  de  Cheyron, 
near  Leyborne  ;  and,  for  want  of  being  cafed,  it  turned  out  fuch  poor  fluiF,  that  it  is 
hardly  good  enough  for  vinegar.  Without  double  cafmg  (and  with  it,  for  what  I 
know)  wines,  on  a  -private  account^  are  tapped  and  filled  up  with  water. 

Vetitillac. — See  them,  for  the  firfh  time  in  going  fouth,  ploughing  between  the  rows 
of  vines,  at  five  feet  and  five  and  a  half  feet  afunder. 

iVo^. —  Ox-hoeing  the  vines  on  a  plain;  each  ox  walks  on  an  interval,  with  a  row 
between  them ;  and  yoked  with  a  Aiding  yoke,  to  vary  the  diftance  from  ox  to  ox. 
Many  young  plantations  of  vines. 

RousiLLON. — Pill. — Vineyards  not  reckoned  profitable,  on  land  that  will  do  well 
for  other  products  :  a  minatre  (twelve  hundred  cannes,  about  forty  thoufand  feet), 
from  five  to  ten  charges,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bottles,  or  pints  of  Pa- 
ris. Good  wine,  of  laft  vintage,  6  livres  to  10  livres  the  charge;  but  old  at  72 
livres. 

Si?/V««.— -The  charge  contains  fixty  pots,  and  weighs  three  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds;  five  charges  the  muid,  and  the  muid  four  tonneaux  of  Bourdeaux  ;  price  10 
livres,  or  12  livres  the  charge  ;  freight  from  Cette  to  Dunkirk,  50  livres  \of.  the  ton, 
and  20/".  gratification ;  duty  on  export  7  livres. 

^ifz/jTj.— Vineyards  planted  by  Abbe  Rozier,  four  feet  four  Inches  by  three  feet 
ten  Inches,  but  not  regular ;  fet  in  a  deep  foffe,  and  covered  with  flints  only. 

Me%e. — New  vineyards  planted  in  all  parts.  A  fetcree,  in  a  common  year,  gives 
two  muids,  or  four  tonneaux  ;  five  hundred  and  feventy-fix  pots  to  the  muid,  or  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  bottles,  each  a  Paris  pint.  Four  tonneaux  of  wine  give  one 
quintal  of  brandy,  which  fells,  atprefent,  at  122  livres  12/.  the  quintal.  Produce  in 
money  96  hvres  (81.  per  Englifh  acre),  labour  exclufive  ;  vintage  15  livres  (il.  6s.  per 
Englifli  acre).  Examined  a  vineyard,  planted  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
plants  per  feteree  ;  they  were  four  feet  nine  Inches  one  way,  by  four  feet  fix  inches 
the  other  ;  each  plant  therefore  occupied  2 1 -,*/^  feet  fquare  :  rejecting  the  fraction, 
there  would  be  two  thoufand  and  feventy-three  in  an  Englifli  acre  ;  thus  the  feteree 
is  fomething  better  than  half  an  acre.  They  are  worked  twice  a  year  by  hand  ;  tlie 
expence  15  livres  the  feteree:  the  cuttings  pay  the  expence  of  taking.  Taille  30/; 
and  making  the  wine  20/;  the  muid ;  common  price  of  the  wine  24  livres  the  ton- 
neaux. 

Pljan. — Produce  \\  muid  per  feteree,  at  50  livres  fix  hundred  and  forty  bottles, 
or  if.  the  bottle.  Within  two  leagues,  Frontignan,  fo  famous  for  its  mufcat  wines,  a 
feteree  of  land  has  there  yielded  300  livres,  and  half  as  much  in  a  common  year, 
Montbafin  is  alfo  noted  for  its  mufcats,  which  fells  as  dear  as  thofe  of  Frontignan  : 
three  barriques  make  one  muid,  or  fix  hundred  and  forty  bottles  :  price  In  a  common 
year,  embarked  at  Cette,  300  livres  :  the  red  wine  of  Montbafin,  100  Hvres  the  three 
barriques.  » 

To  Kimes> — Several  thoufand  acres  of  vines  on  a  level  plain. 

3^2  Niwes.--. 
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Nhncs.—'For  feveral  leagues  around,  the  vineyards  yield  from  one  muid  to  fix  per 
fauniee  ;  three,  on  an  average  ;  and  the  mean  price  60  livres  :  meafure,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifteen  Cannes  in  a  faumte,  or  fixty-one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty  feet. 

PJai/ance.— An  arpent  of  wheat,  one  year  with  another,  yields  more  than  an  arpentof 
vines  ;  but  an  arpent  of  vines  fell  for  near  double  one  of  arable. 

Auc/j  to  Fleuran. -^  Mzny  vines.  Price,  500  livres  (21I.  17s.  6d.  per  Englifh 
acre). 

Lcitotir. — Ditto  on  the  ffoney  hills.  Meafure  a  fack,  that  land  fown  with  a  fack 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  five  pound  wheat.  Price  400  Hvres  (17I.  los.  per  Englifli 
acre). 

La  Marie. — Landron. — Vines  on  the  hills.  Meafure  the  journal,  and  further  ditto 
in  the  rich  vale  on  the  Garonne  :  props  of  willow.  Price,  1000  livres  (50I.  per  Eng- 
lifh acre). 

Langon. — Yellow  wine  famous.  Meafure,  arpent.  Produce,  five  or  fix  barriques. 
Price,  loco  livres  the  arpent  (jcl.  per  Englifli  acre).  Produce,  300  livres  (15I.  per 
Englifli  acre). 

Barfcic. — Sell  at  c,f.  or  tf.  the  pas  of  two  feet  fix  inches  ;  ninety  pas  the  auln  ;  and 
price  loo  livres.  Four  rows  of  vines,  or  four  aulns,  make  the  breadth,  and  ninety  pas 
long  ;  are  drefied  four  times  a  year,  for  3  livres  :  forty-five  rows  a  journal ;  but  fell 
the  fpace  planted  at  one  price,  and  the  interval  at  another.  The  vines  20  livres  to  22 
livres  the  auln  ;  the  fpaces  between  at  3  livres.  Ninety  by  2*,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  multiplied  by  2^,  for  the  breadth  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  by  forty-five, 
the  number  of  rows,  gives  twenty  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  feet  for  a 
journal:  forty-five  rows,  at  22  livres,  are  990  livres  ;  but  forty-five  by  three,  the  price 
of  the  interval,  135  livres,  average  562  livres,  on  the  luppofition  of  half  vine,  half  in- 
tervals. Hills  that  hang  to  the  Garonne,  on  the  N.  fide,  an  immenfe  range  of 
vines. 

Cnjlres. — In  a  journal,  the  half  only  planted  as  above,  will  give,  in  a  good  year, 
four  tonneaux,  average  if.  Two  years  ago,  35  Uvres  the  tonneaux ;  this  year,  60 
livres  to  70  livres:  at  40  livres  it  is  90  livres  per  journal.  Cafl^s  from  the  N.  of  Eu* 
rope,  much  inferior  to  French  ones,  becaufe  the  itaves  are  larger  and  thicker ;  price 
of  them,  240  livres  the  dozen.  Journal  of  Bourdeaux,  to  arpent  de  France,  as  062:8 
to  1. 

Bourdeaux  io  Ciihfac. — This  country,  part  pains  and  part  high  :  produce,  five  to  fix 
barriques  on  the  latter,  and  2\  to  three  tonneaux  on  the  other:  1200  livres  (61 1.  8s. 
6d.  per  Englifh  acre)  a  common  price  ;  but  fome  journals  rife  to  3000  livres  ( i  53I.  lis. 
3d.  per  Englifli  acre),  and  even  to  40CO  livres  ( 1  9 1 1-  1 9s.  3d. }. 

To  Cavignac. — Produce  wine  five  to  fix  barriques  the  journal  :  make  much  brandy  ; 
five  or  fix  for  one;  two  hundred  and  twenty  bottles  are  fold  at  120  livres;  their  white 
wine  for  export  is  now  at  i  50  livres  the  tonneaux.  The  fogs  and  rains  this  year,  when  the 
vines  were  in  bloflbm,  damaged  them  fo  much  that  the  crop  will  be  very  poor ;  which 
they  are  not  forry  for,  fince  another  great  vintage  or  two  would  have  ruined  them,  by. 
the  low  price  which  is  the  confequence.     They  have  a  fabric  of  tartar. 

Angoumois. — To  Peiignac. — Rculet. — The  journal  of  two  hundred  laft;  each,  twelve 
feet  fquare,  gives  i|  tonneaux  ;  on  good  land,  four  to  fix  barriques  the  journal  of  two 
hundred  carrcaux  of  twelve  feet  fquare,  twenty-eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  feet ;  an 
arpent  \\  ;  on  worfe  land  \\  to  three.  A  journal  of  wine  not  equal  to  the  value  of 
one  of  wheat:  make  much  very  fine  brandy. 

To 
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To  Ajig6uUnic. — A  journal,  vines  and  arable  hnd,  of  an  equal  price  ;  ■Joo  livres  com- 
mon (lol.  per  EngliOi  acre)  ;  produce  40  livres  (2I.  per  Englifti  acre).  An  immenfo 
range  of  vines  :  produce,  three  to  four  barriques  j  common  price,  10  livres:  make  a 
great  deal  of  good  brandy,  which  fells  now  at  150  livres  the  barrique,  but  has  been  at 
60  livres ;  belt  vineyard  300  livres  to  400  livres. 

Vcrteuil.  —  Price  10  livres  to  15  livres  the  barrique:  proportion  of  Lrandy  varies  from 
four  to  nine  of  wine  for  one  ;  in  general  fix  for  one. 

Caudcc. —  G'we  two,  three,  and  four  barriques  per  journal. 

FoiTou.  —  Chaieaiirauli  io  Lcs  Ormes. — Poor  hills,  with  vines,  fell  equally  with  thuir 
befi:  vale  lands.     Meafure  the  boiffelt'e. 

TouRAiNE. — Tours. — Pz'oduce,  five  to  thirty  pieces  per  arpent ;  avera^^^e  ten;  and 
mean  price,  ii;  livres  (150  livres  is  ^1.  os.  3d.  perEnglilh  acre)  :  meafure  ojie  hundred 
chaine  of  twenty-five  feet,  62,500  feet, 

Amboife. — An  arpent  eight  pieces,  at  4  livres,  192  livres  (5I.  12s.  per  Englifh  acre):. 
meadows  a  better  ellate  and  fell  higher  :  the  vines  are  1500  livres  (43I.  15s.  per  Eng- 
lifh acre). 

Blois  to  Chambord. — Almofl  all  the  country  vines,  and  many  new  plantations,  on  a 
blowing  fand  ;  two  thoufand  acres  under  the  eye  at  once.  Arpent  1600  toifes  :  pro- 
duce twelve  poin9ons,  and,  in  good  years,  to  thirty  fix,  each  two  hundred  and  forty 
bottles ;  moftly  made  into  brandy  :  in  one  village,  lad  winter,  they  made  three  thou- 
fand poin9ons :  in  ibme  years  three  of  wine  make  one  :  an  arpent  requires  feven  thou- 
fand two  hundred  props,  which  lafl  about  eight  years;  the  price  18  livres  to  20  livres 
the  thoufand. 

Chambord, — Same  meafure  :  average  produce  twelve  pieces.. 

To  Petiviers. — Produce,  twelve  pieces  on  good  land,  at  36  livres  now;  but  average- 
ten,  at  24  livres,  or  240  livres  (81.  is.  per  Englifli  acre).     Meafure,  one  hundred  perch 
at  twenty-two  feet:  price  1000  livres  (35I.  per  Engliih  acre). 

Petiviers. — Price  of  an  arpent  700  livres  (24I.  1  os.  per  Englifh  acre)  :  produce,  four 
to  twenty  pieces  ;  average  ten  :  price  now  50  livres  ;  but  average  24  livres,  or  2  \o 
livres  (81.  8s.  per  Englifh  acre):  labour,  exclufive  of  vintage,  30  livres. 

Isle  of  France. — La  Chapelle  la  Reine. — Produce,  ten  pieces,  at  20  livres,  200 
livres  (7I.  per  Englifh  acre)  :  labour,  exclufive  of  vintage,  30  livres  :  meafure,  one 
hundred  perches,  twenty-two  feet :  price  6co  livres  (21I.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Liancourt.  —  A  bad  arpent  300  livres  ;  a  good  600  livres  (450  livres  is  151.  13s.  3d» 
per  Englifh  acre)  :  the  meafure  one  hundred  perches,  at  twenty-two  feet.  Produce, 
three  muids,  at  60  livres,  180  livres  (61.  6s.  per  Englifh  acre)  the  muid,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  Paris  bottles  ;  yet  bad,  and  not  drank  by  gentlemen.  Props  lafl  five  or 
fix  years,  10  livres  the  thoufand  ;  to  keep  an  arpent  in  order,  two  thoufand  every  year. 
BiiETAGNE. — Auvcrgnac. — A  fcattering  of  them  from  Guerande  hither,  and  no 
■where  elfe  N.  except  a  few  on  tRe  coaft  at  Piriac  and  St.  Gildas.  Meafure  the  journal 
of  1280  toifes.  Price,  800  liv.  (29I.  3s.  lod.  per  Englifh  acre).  Produce,  6  to  8  bar- 
riques, each  240  pints  of  Paris.  Common  price  15  liv.  to  20  liv.  This  for  a  good 
year.     They  reckon  that  if  they  have  no  crop  they  lofe  6o  liv.  per  journal. 

Nantes  to  Ancenis. — Produce,  fix  barriques,  now  25  liv.  All  promifcuous  and  no 
props. 

Ancenis. — Boifelee,  the  fifth  of  an  arpent  de  Paris  j  fells,  per  arpent,  at  750  liv. 
Produce  in  a  common  year,  i|  barrique,  or  74  per  arpent:  and  common  price  22 
liv.  165  liv.  (81.  8s.  lod.  per  Englifh  acre)  :  fometimes  let,  at  three-fourths  and  one- 
half  produce,  to  metayers.     Labour,  6.  liv.  the  boifelee,  and  6  liv.  the  viiitage;  in  all, 

4 .  60  liv. 
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60  liv.  the  arpent.     Great  region  of  vine  along  the  river  j  they  extend  not  fai*  from  it: 
dung  very  little ;  many  not  once  in  fifteen  years. 

Vnradcs. Meadows   fell  at  double  the  price  of  vineyards,  yet  thefe  6co  liv. 

(30I.  14s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Anjou. — St.  George. — Boifele'e,  I  of  an  arpent,  or  10,000  feet.  An  arpent,  40,000 
feet,  of  the  worfl  vines  fells  at  200  liv.;  befl:  500  liv.  (350  liv.  is  14I.  9s.  yd.  per  Eng- 
lifli acre).     Produce,  if  to  5  barriques. 

Angers. — On  the  Loire,  vineyards  are  various  ;  fome  produce  very  little  of  the  beft 
wine  ;  and  others,  by  manuring,  much  of  an  inferior  quality.  Four  barriques  of  good 
vine,  on  an  arpent  of  100  cords  of  25  feet,  or  62,500,  is  a  common  produce,  but  not 
a  medium.  The  price,  in  a  plentiful  year,  35  liv. ;  and  in  one  of  fcarcity,  50  liv.  the 
barrique :  this  year  it  is  25  liv.  but  the  wine  bad,  the  grapes  not  being  ripe.  Four 
barriques,  at  40  liv.  make  160  liv.  Expences — labour  in  digging,  24  liv.  ;  vintage, 
3  liv.  the  barrique,  or  12  iiv.  the  arpent ;  cafl-cs,  at  5  liv.  20  liv.  ;  tythe  -rVf^j  befides 
taxes.  The  afl'ertion  general,  that  vines  are  the  word  of  all  eftates.  Why  ?  Becaufe, 
for  one  year  in  five  or  fix,  they  yield  nothing  ;  and  fometimes  little  for  two  or  three 
years  together.  But  adr^iitted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  a  man  has  money  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  wine,  two  good  years  pay  more  than  the  feefimple.  An  arpent  of  the 
beft  vines  on  the  Loire  fells  from  3000  to  4000  liv.  Now,  to  gain  from  hence  fome 
fads  by  combination,  call  this  3500  liv.  and  that  it  pays  only  5  per  cent. — it  is  1  y^  liv.; 
labour  36  liv. ;  calks  25  liv. ;  and  here  is  236  liv.  without  a  penny  for  the  king,  or  any 
profit  to  the  proprietor  :  at  5  barriques,  this  makes  47  liv.  each ;  a  fure  proof,  either 
that  the  produce  muft  be  more  than  5  barriques, — or  that  the  price  mufl  be  more  than 
47  liv. ;  probably  9,  at  40  liv.  (360  liv.  is  9I.  14s.  4d.  per  Englilh  acre)  for  a  mean 
arpent,  at  1750  liv.  (47I,  5s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Duretcl. — Vines  fells  higher  than  arable,  and  meadow  higher  than  vines. 
La  Roche  Guyon. — Vines  the  worfl  efl;ate  in  the  hands  of  poor  proprietors  only. — Ac- 
count of  an  arpent  of  Paris.     Price  1200  liv.  (61I.  8s.  4d.  per  Englifli  acre.) 

liv.  [I  liv. 

Rent;  the  intereft  of  the  price,  at  4  per  cent.         48  tj  Produce,  6  niuids,  at  50  hV.       -  -  300 

Labour,  7  >-o  1-     /I  J    17     rn,  \        \  ^°  w  (isl-Vs-  id.  Enghfij  acre.) 

,-.  >6Shv.  (il.  gs  2d.  Enghfh  acre)       So     17  vj/  t>  1 

Vintage,  J  *.3     i'  s  /       |    8  |  Expences,         ....  227 

Manure,  -  -  -  -  40  i  . 

Six  caflis,       -  -  -  -  36     Profit,  "  *  "  73 


Props,       -----         30 
Taille,  ....  5 


227 


The  muid  240  pints  dc  Paris. 


An  extraordinary  good  year  is  lo  muids  ;  a  middling  one  fix  ;  and  a  bad  one  three. 
As  to  no  produce  at  all,  or  fo  little  as  one,  no  fuch  thing  is  known,  not  even  in  forty 
years.     But  query,  hail  .^ 

In  1785,  the  crop  was  12  muids,  at  27  liv.  -^24  liv. 

1786,  5  70  350 

1787,  3  90  270 

1788,  ^  4l  ,        75  337 

The  labour  confifl;s  in  carrying  of  dung,  pruning,  trimming,  four  diggings,  flaking, 
tying,  budding,  Sec. 

1  low  this  hulbandry  can  be  eflieemed  unprofitable,  as  it  is  generally  in  France,  furpafles 
my  comprohenfion  ;  in  the  hands  of  a  man  without  a  fufficient  capital,  it  certainly  is 
fo ;  but  thus  alfo  is  that  of  wheat  and  barley. 

8  Ncuf 
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Neuf  Motii!er.—lti  one  of  the  ricliefl:  dlfl;ri(^s  in  France,  vines  on  the  flopes  fell  at 
2000  liv.  to  2500  liv.  (2250  liv:  is  78I.  13s.  3d.  per  Enj^iifh  acre)  the  arpent  of  100 
perches  of  22  feet;  where  the  rich  vafes  let  at  40  liv.  to  60  liv. ;  and  land  uf  40  liv. 
fells  not  higher  than  1500  liv.  or  1600  liv. 

CHAMPAUNii. — Efiernay,  '(jfc, — Two  thirds  of  all  the  country  around,  about  Ay, 
Cumiere,  Piery,  Dify,  Hautvilliers,  &c.  &c.  under  vines  ;  and  here  all  the  iamous 
Champagne  wines  are  made.  The  country  producing  the  fine  white  wine  is  all  con- 
tained in  the  fpace  of  five  leagues  :  and  three  or  four  more  include  Avife,  Aungt,  Lu- 
menee,  Crammont,  &c.  where  they  make  the  white  wine,  with  white  grapes  only.  At 
Ay,  Piery,  and  Epcrnay,  the  whit^'wine  is  all  made  with  black  grapes.  La  Montague 
de  Rheims,  Bouzc,  Vcrfec,  Verznee,  Teafe,  Airy,  and  Cumiere,  for  the  bin  rouge  de  la 
Marne.  At  Airy  the  firfl  quality  of  the  white  alfo  made.  ■  With  the  black  grape  they 
make  either  red  or  white  wine,  but  with  the  white  only  white  wine. 

The  price  of  land  is  very  high ;  at  Piery  2000  liv.;  at  Ay  3000  liv.  to  6000  liv.  ;  at 
Hautvilliers  4000  liv.  The  worft;  in  the  country  fells  at  800  hv.  (3000  liv.  is  105I.  9s. 
per  Engliih  acre;  6000  liv.  is  210I.  i8s.) 

The  produce,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  varies  much ;  at  Ay,  two  to  fix  pieces,  and  four 
the  average  ;  At  Reuil  and  Vantcuil,  to  twenty  pieces  ;  at  Hautvilliers,  a  convent  of 
Benedictines,  near  Epernay,  eighty  arpents  that  yield  two  to  four;  and  the  price  varies 
equally  :  at  Ay,  the  average  is  two,  at  200  liv. ;  one  at  150  liv. ;  and  one  at  50  liv. 
By  another  account,  200  liv.  to  800  liv.  the  queue,  of  two  pieces  ;  average  4C0  liv.  the 
queue.  At  Reuil  and  Vanteuil  it  is  60  liv.  to  100  liv.  ^The  vines  of  Villiers  700  liv, 
to  900  liv.  the  queue.  Red  wine  is  150  liv.  to  300  liv. — Account  of  a  confiderable 
vineyard,  an  average  one,  given  me  at  Epernay  : 

For  an  Arpent, 

Interefl:  of  purchafe,  3000  liv.  —  — 

Labour,  —  —  —  — 

Renewal  (jirovins^  ditto,  -—  — . 

Tying,  .—  __  —  _^ 

Props,  —  —  —  — 

Manure,  i  part  dung  to  14  earth,  —  — 

Vintage,  1 2  liv.  a  piece,  —  — 

Calks,  —  —  _  _ 

Taxes taille,  vingtieme,  and  capitation,  — 

Aides,  15  the  queue,  —  —  — 

Cellar,vaults,  prefs,refervoirs, tubs, &c. and  buildingto  hold  them, 
8000  liv.  for  20  arpents,  or  400  liv.  per  arpent,  the  interefl,     20 
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Which,  with  the  interefl:  charged,  makes  10  per  cent,  on  .loco  Hv,  land,  and  400  llv. 
buildings ;  the  general  computation,  and  which  feems  admitted  in  the  country.  Sixty 
women  are  neceflary  to  gather  the  grapes  for  four  pieces,  by  reafon  of  the  attention 
paid  in  the  choice  of  the  bunches  ;  a  circumilance  to  which  much  of  the  fine  flavour  of 
the  wine  is  owing,  as  well  as  to  fmgularity  of  foil  and  climate  ;  the  former  of  which  is 
all  flrongly  calcareous,  even  to  being  white  with  the  chalk  in  it.  A  fine  lengthened 
Hope  of  a  chalk  hill,  hanging  to  the  fouth,  between  Diiy  and  Ay,  which  I  examined,  is 
entirely  covered  with  vines,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  the  moft  celebrated  in  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  indeed  rather  a  marl  than  a  chalk ;  in  fome  places  white,  in  others  much 
browner,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  calcareous  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom.  This  marl 
is  in  fome  places  very  deep,  and  in  others  {hallow.  1  was  fliewn  pieces  worth 
60C0  liv.  the  arpent,  and  others  worth  3000  liv.  but  the  difference  of  foil  was  not  per- 
ceptible;  nor  do  I  credit  that  this  difference  depends  on  foil  :  none  of  it  approaching 
to  pure  chalk.  It  is  impoflible  to  difcover,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation, on  what  depends  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  wine.  The  people  here 
affert,  that  in  a  piece  of  not  more  than  three  arpents,  in  which  the  foil  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, abfolutely  fimilar,  the  middle  arpent  only  (liall  yield  the  belt  wine,  and  the  other 
two  that  of  an  inferior  quality  :  in  all  luch  cafes,  where  there  is  fomething  not  eafily  ac- 
counted foi",  the  popular  love  of  the  marvellous  always  adds  exaggeration,  which  is 
probably  the  cafe  here.  Attention  in  gathering  and  picking  the  grapes,  and  freeing 
every  bunch  from  each  grape  that  is  the  lead  unfound,  muff  tend  gi-eatly  to  infure  wine 
■of  the  firfl  quality,  when  the  difference  of  foil  is  not  (Iriking. 

The  vines  are  planted  promifcuoufly,  three  or  four  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  from 
■each  other  :  are  now  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  are  tied  to  the  props 
with  fmall  flraw  bands.  Many  plantations  are  far  from  being  clean,  fome  full  of 
weeds ;  but  a  great  number  of  hands  fpread  all  over  the  hill,  farcling  with  their  crook- 
ed hoe. 

As  to  the  culture,  in  the  middle  of  January,  they  give  the  cutting  iai/Ie :  in  March 
dig  the  ground  :  in  April  and  May  they  plant  the  provins  :  m  June  tic  and  hoe  the 
feps:  in  Auguft  hoe  again;  in  Oftober,   or  in  good  years  in  September,   the  vintage. 

To  plant  an  arpent  of  vines,  cofts  in  all  50  louis  d'or :  there  are  eight  thoufand 
.plants  on  an  acre  :  and  twenty-four  thoufand  feps  and  the  props  cofl  500  livres  :  to 
keep  up  the  ffock  of  props  30  livres  a  years.  It  is  three  years  before  they  bear  any 
thing,  and  fix  before  the  whie  is  good.  None  are  planted  now,  on  the  contrary,  they 
grub  up. 

Veiy  few  perfons  have  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  arpents,  except  the  Marquis  de 
Sillery,  near  Rheims,  who  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  arpents.  At  Piery  there  are 
twenty  arpents  now  to  be  fold  ;  a  new  houfe,  a  good  cellar,  magazine,  a  good  prefs, 
and  every  thing  complete,  for  60,000  livre.s  :  the  vines  a  little,  but  not  much,  negleded. 
For  this  fum  I  could  buy  a  noble  farm  in  the  Bourbonnois,  and  make  more  in  feven 
•years  than  by  vines  in  twenty. 

Thofe  who  have  not  a  prefs  of  their  own,  are  fubjtft  to  hazards,  which  mufl  necef- 
farily  turn  the  fcale  very  contrary  to  the  intcrelts  of  the  fmall  proprietor.  They  pay 
3  livres  for  the  two  firit  pieces-,  and  2^/.  for  all  the  reff  :  but,  as  they  muff  wait  the 
owner's  convenience,  their  wine  Ibmetimes  is  fo  damaged,  that  what  would  have  been, 
white  becomes  red.     Steeping  before  preffing  m.ikes  red  wine. 

As  to  prcfTiiig,  to  do  it  very  quickly  and  powerfully,  is  much  the  better  way  ;  and 
they  prefer  turning  the  wheel  of  the  prefs  by  fix,  feven,  or  eight  men,  rather  than  by  a 
horfc. 

In 
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In  regard  to  the  aides,  or  tax,  on  the  transfer  of  wine,  the  pi*opnctor  who  fells  a 

piece  worth  2co  liv.  pays         ■ —  —  —  lo  liv. 

Ten  fols  per  livre,  —  —  5 

Augmentation  ;  gauge,  condage,  kc.  —  5 

Octroi  de  la  Ville  and  du  Roi,  —  5 

25 

The  merchant,  when  he  fells  it,  pays  the  fame ;  and  every  perfon  through  whofe  hands 
it  pafles.  The  duty  at  the  port,  on  exportation,  is  about  15  livres  each  piece.  The 
cabareteer  and  aubergifte  pays  30  or  40  livres  more  retail  duty.  The  wine  trade  with 
England  ufcd  to  be  diredly  from  llpernay ;  but  now  the  wine  is  fent  to  Calais,  Bo- 
logne,  Montreuil,  and  Guernfey,  in  order  to  be  paffed  into  England,  they  fuppofe  here 
by  fmuggling.  This  may  explain  our  Champagne  not  being  lb  good  as  iormerly- 
Should  the  good  genius  of  the  plough  ever  permit  me  to  be  an  importer  of  Cham- 
pagne, I  would  defire  Monf.  Ouatrefoux  Paretclaine,  merchant  at  Epernay,  to  feud  me 
fome  of  what  I  drank  in  his  fine  cellars.  But  what  a  pretty  fuppofition,  that  a  farmer, 
in  England,  fhould  prefume  to  drink  Champagne,  even  In  idea  !  The  world  mult  be 
turned  topfy-turvy  before  a  bottle  of  it  can  ever  be  on  my  table.  Go  to  the  monopo- 
lizers and  exporters  of  woollens  —  go  to  —  and  to  —  and  every  where  —  except 
to  a  friend  of  the  plough  ! 

The  ecclefiaftical  tithe  is  a  heavy  burthen.  At  Hautvilllers  the  eleventh  is  taken  for 
a  dixme  ;  at  Piery  the  twentieth,  or  in  money  4  livres  10/". ;  at  Ay,  48/. ;  and  at  Eper- 
nay 30/i  j  at  Dify  V-r  j  hut  with  all  this  weight  of  tax,  nothing  is  known  or  ever  heard 
of  like  the  enormities  pradifed  in  England,  of  taking  the  actual  tenth. 

The  idea  of  the  poverty  attending  the  vines  is  here  as  ftrong  as  in  any  other  part  of 
France :  the  little  and  poor  proprietors  are  all  in  mifery.  The  fafl:  is  obvious,  that  a 
hazardous  and  uncertain  culture  is  ridiculous  for  a  man  with  a  weak  capital.  How 
could  a  Kentifli  labourer  be  a  hop-planter  ?  But  no  difcrimination  is  found  commonly 
in  France — the  affertion  is  general,  that  the  vine  provinces  are  the  poored: ;  but  an  af- 
fertion  without  explanation  is  utterly  ridiculous.  To  render  vines  profitable,  it  is  a 
common  obfervation  here,  that  a  man  ought  to  have  one-third  of  his  property  in  rents, 
one-third  in  farm,  and  one  third  in  vines. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  mod  fuccefsful  cultivators  are  thofe  who  have  the 
largefl:  capitals.  It  is  thus  that  we  hear  of  the  exertions  of  merchants;  men  who  not 
only  have  many  arpents  of  their  own  vines,  but  buy  the  wine  of  all  their  little  neigh- 
bours. Monf.  Lafnier,  at  Ay,  has  from  fifty  to  fixty  thoufand  bottles  of  wine  always  in 
his  cellar ;  and  M.  Dorfe  from  thirty  to  forty  thoufand. 

Rhe'ms. — Average  price  of  an  arpent  2400  livres  (84I.  per  Englifli  acre.) 

Accounts 

liv. 

Intereft,  —  ■—  — *  120 

Culture  by  contraft,  —  —  40 

Manured  every  fifth  year,  60   livres  ;  and  1000  men  or 

women's  loads  of  earth  to  mix,  36  livres,  —         gS 

Props,  20  bundles,  «—  -^         -  12 


Carry  forward,  —  — -  268 


Produce,  3  pieces, 
at  410  livres,      429 

(14!.  i4s.perEng- 
lifh  acre.) 


Carry  forward,     42c 
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liv. 
268 

6 


Brought  forward,  —  — 

Extra  hoeing,  —  —  — 

Taxes,           —                  —                  —                  —  8 

Calks,                  —                      —                     __  18 

Vintage,  at  20/".  a  day,              —                  —  18 

Preis,  four  men,  at  zq/i  and  20/".  food,                 —  8 
Intereft  of  buildings,  cellar,  magazine,  prefs,  and  utenfils,  30 

The  cellar-man,  200  livres  for  20  arpents,  per  arpent,  10 

366 


i;». 


Brought  forward,  420 


Labour,  64  livres,  (2I.  4s.  yd.  per  Englifli  acre]) :  intereft 
of  which  for  firll  year,  —  —  18 

384 
Droit  d'aides,  7I  per  cent,  on  value,  three  pieces  grofs, 
befides  conflage,  &c.  &c,  —  —  40 


424 


Lofs, 


—  4 


424 


But  Inftead  of  lofs,  every  one  I  talked  with,  and  the  gentleman  himfelf  who  gave  me 
this  account,  Monf.  Cadot  L'Aine,  who  has  a  confiderable  vineyard,  affured  me,  that 
they  pay,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  7I  j>er  cent,  on  the  capital ;  this  will  make  a  dif- 
ference of  75  livres,  which,  with  the  24  livres  lofs  in  this  account,  is  99  livres,  which 
muft  be  partly  deducted  from  thefe  expences,  and  partly  added  to  the  produce.  On 
an  average,  the  manuring  is  I  fufpeft  eftimated  too  high.  The  vines  this  year  promife 
to  yield  not  a  piece  per  arpent ;  not  by  reaion  of  frofts  lail  winter,  but  of  the  cold 
being  fo  late  as  laft  week  (in  July). 

The  little  proprietors  here  alfo  are  generally  very  poor,  and  many  are  ruined  by  not 
being  able  to  wait  for  a  price.  The  wine  trade  at  Rheims  amounts  to  four  or  five  mil- 
lions per  annum  (i75,ocol.to  218,700!.^ 

Sil.'cry. — The  Marquis  has  a  hundred  and  fixty  arpents  under  vines,  and  not  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  as  I  had  been  informed  ;  he  has  cellar  room  for  two  hundred  pieces  j 
this  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  but  it  fliews  that  he  is  very  defi- 
cient in  a  power  of  keeping  his  wines  :  a  hundred  and  fixty  arpents,  at  three  each,  are 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pieces;  fo  that  his  cellar,  initead  of  containing  the  crop  of 
three  years,  will  not  hold  half  the  crop  of  one  year.  It  is  evidently  a  bufinefs  that  ought 
to  have  a  large  capital,  and  even  an  apparently  fuperfluous  one,  or  all  the  profit  goes  to 
the  merchant. 

LoRAiNE. — Braban.— Price  175  livres  (25I.  los.  id.  per  Englifli  acre).  Meafure, 
80  perches,  at  1 1 1  feet. 

rV;Y/^/;.— Meafure,  480  verges,  of  8  feet  2  inches,  equal  66  perches  of  Paris:  high- 
eft  fell  to  2400  livres;  not  uncommon  iioo  livres  (84I.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Metz. — Mcnfure,  journal,  equal  to  69I  perches  of  Paris.  Price  ijoo  livres 
(89I.  14s.  per  Englifh  acre). 


Account, 
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Account. 

Culture,  6  livres  per  monce,  8  monecs  in  the  journal, 

Props,  2of.  the  monee,                  —  — 

Two  loads  of  duug,  at  3  livres,        :     —  — 

Repairs  of  caflis,                       —  — 

Taxes,  tailic,  and  capitation,              —  — • 

Ditto  vingtieme,                       —  — 

Prefling,  one-thirtieth  of  the  crop,  — . 

Vintage,                 —                  —  — 


Labour,  64  livres  (5I.  os.  7d.  per  Englifh  acre). 
But  interefl  of  1 200  livres  is  60  livres,  and  the  tithe  here  is  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
thirtieth  to  be  dedufted.  The  general  affertion,  which  feemed  to  admit  no  doubt  was 
that  the  profit  is  7  per  cent. 

Pont  an  Mouffon. — Meafure  a  journal,  10  hommees,  or  250  verges  of  10  feet,  the 
foot  of  10  inches. 

Account. 


SUE, 

45» 

l"v. 
48 

liV. 
Produce,  4ohottes, 

8 
6 
6 

13 

4 

each  44  pints  of 
Paris,  at  6\  liv.  7.60 

(20I.  9s.  6d.  per 
Englifli  acre. 

Expences,               no 

9 
16 

Profit,              150 

no 

Labour,  —  —  — 

Manuring,  64  livres,  but  once  in  eight  years. 
Vintage  twenty-five  perfons  for  13  jour-nals,  at  12/!  fed, 
Prefs,  _  _  __ 

Cafks,         _  —  —  _ 

Taxes,  no  droit  d'aides,  —  — 

Props,  —  —  — 

Arpent,    800  livres,  (661.  2S.  id.  perEngllfli  acre),") 
Buildings,  60  [ 


860 
Interefl  of  ditto,  — •  — . 

Droit  de  gabelle,  and  gauge,  iT^f.  per  hotte. 


liV. 

30 
8 

3 
2 

16 

3 

4 


45 


TO 


Produce,  400  hotes 
on  13  arpents, 
30  per  journal,    1 80 

(14I.  IIS.  3d.  per 
EngliHi  acre). 

Expences,  121 


Profit, 


59 


121 


Labour,  33  livres,  (2I.  9s.  lod.  per  Englifh  acre.)       — —  j 
But  fome  little  error  here,  for  the  common  calculation  is,  that  they  pay  10  per  cent. 

Vines  are  planted  more  and  more,  the  culture  augmenting  every  day ;  they  plant 
the  land  proper  for  wheat  as  readily  as  any  other. 

A^i7;;ry.  —  Meafure,  19,360  feet.  Price  of  the  beft,  1000  livres;  the  worfl,  500 
livres  (at  750  livres,  65I.  12s.  6d,  per  Englifh  acre).  They  have  what  they  call  the 
grofs  race  and  the  peiit  race  of  vines  ;  the  firfl,  gives  much  in  quantity,  but  of  a  bad 
quality  :  the  latter  wine  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  quantity  finall. 

The  medium  produce  is  twenty  meafures  per  journal,  of  eighteen  pots  of  two  pints 
of  Paris,  of  the  grofs  race,  and  ten  of  the  petite.  The  mean  price  of  the  firfl  5  livres  ; 
of  the  latter  10  livres  (at  100  livres  it  is  81.  15s.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Liineville. — The  journal  15,620  feet.  Produce,  40  meafures  of  the  grofs  race,  of 
all  forts;  average,  twelve  meafures,  6  livres  i^f.  Price  per  journal,  550  livres 
(56I.  17s.  6d.  per  Englifh  acre).     Produce  80  livres  (81.  12s.  per  Englifli  acre). 

3  M  2  Alsace. 
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Alsace. — Wiltenhcim. — Meafure,  100  verges,  at  2 i  feet.  Price,  gcc  livres  (31I. 
Jos.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Sirajlwurg. — Meafure,  24,000  feet.  Price,  800  livres  (55I.  7s.  gd.  per  Englifli  aci-e). 
Produce,  thirty  meaiures,  of  twenty-four  pints  of  Paris.  Good  price,  6  livres  the 
meafure;  middling,  4 livres  iof.\  low,  3  livres  (at  150  livres  produce,  it  is  lol.  7s. 
4d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Schelejladi. — Produce,  forty  meafures.  Price,  6  livres  the  meafure,  240  livres  (16I0 
12s.  6d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Ijhiheim. — Some  fo  high  as  3000  livre^,  but  fewr  that  yield  a  hundred  meafures,  at 
6  livres,  but  by  no  means  common. 

Franche  Compte'. — Beaume — Meafure,  an  ceuvre.  Produce,  a  muid,  at  40  livre? 
to  60  livres. 

Befangon, — Meafure,  a  journal,  of  eight  oeuvres;  the  ceuvre  45  perches,  of  9I  feet. 
Price,  40  livres  to  400  livres  the  ceuvre.  Produce,  a  quarter  of  a  muid  to  one  muid, 
or  eight  per  journal.  The  grape,  called  the  gamme,  yields  the  moft  wine,  but  of  the 
vvorft  quality.  Common  price,  60  livres  the  muid.— —Account  of  a  journal,  32,400 
feet. 

Liv* 


Intereft  of  2400  livres  (123I.  6s.  Englifli  acre), 
at  5  per  cent. 

Culture,  5  livres  the  ceuvre. 

Props,  1  livre  ditto,  ... 

Vintage,  5  livres  ditto, 

Tonneaux,   1 2  livres  the  muid  new ;  but  re- 
paration a  trifle,  -  .  . 

Taille,  capitation,  and  vingtierae  8/.  - 

No  droit  d'aide. 

Never  dung,  thinking  it  fpoils  the  wine; 

Faufle,  renovation  3  livres  per  1 00, 

Tythe,  none  in  common  j  but,  where  found, 
only  from  one-twelfth  to  one-twentieth. 


120 

40 

8 

40 


o 
3  4/. 


214 


Produce,  4  muids,  at 
60  livres  (lal.  6s. 
per  Englifli  acre),  240 

Expences,        -  214 

Profit         -  26 


Labour,  83  livres  (4I.  4s.  per  Englifli  acre). 


The  common  idea  is,  that  the  produce  of  an  ceuvre  Is 
And  the  expence  .... 


30  livres. 

12 


18 


Or  profit  per  journal 
Intereft 


144 

120 


Remains  net 


24 


Tbcy  are  alfo  generally  fuppofed  to  yield  but  five  per  cent,  profit  on  capital,  and  fome. 
tiiiics  not  fo  much. 
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The  vines  here  are  in  double  rows,  at  about  two  feet,  and  the  props  placed  in  an 
inclining  pofition,  fo  as  to  join  over  the  centre  of  rliat  fpace,  and  are  there  tied  to  an 
horizontal  ])rop  ;   by  which  means  any  fmall  flicks  anlwer  the  purpole  of  props. 

BoURGOGNE. — Dijon. — Meafure,  journal  of  900  toifcs.  Price  of  common  vineyards, 
looolivres  to  1500  livres(at  1250  livres,  it  is  63I.  19s.  2d.  per  Englifli  acre)  the  beft 
about  Dijon.  Produce,  about  fevcn  or  eight  pieces,  or  muids,  at  36  hvres  (at  270 
livres  it  is  13I.  16s.  6d.  per  Englifh  acre) :  pay  fix  per  cent.  But  the  fine  vineyards  of 
Veaune,  Romane,  Tafli,  he.  fell  at  3000  livres. 

Clos  de  Veaujeau, — This  is  the  moll  famous  of  all  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the 
wine  felling  at  the  higheft  price  ;  it  contains  above  an  hundred  journals,  walled  in,  and 
belongs  to  a  convent  of  Bernardine  monks.  This  reminds  me  of  Hautvilliers,  near 
Epernay,  one  of  the  finefl  vineyards  in  Champagne,  having  reverend  maflers  alfo. 
There  are  no  trees  in  that  at  Clos  de  Veaujeau,  though  in  all  the  more  common  ones. 
The  vines  are  now  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  props  being  fliort  alfo  ;  they 
are  not  in  rows,  but  planted  promifcuoully.  The  foil  a  brown  loam,  inclining  to  reddifli, 
with  ilones  in  it,  which  on  trial  prove  calcareous.  It  is  not,  like  the  fine  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  on  a  declivity,  but  flat,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  rocky.  The  pro- 
duce, 1 1  muid,  at  600  livres  the  muid,  goo  livres  (46I.  is.  4d.  per  Englifh  acre). 
The  vineyard  would,  it  is  faid,  fell  for  10,000  livres  the  journal  (5 11 1.  17s.  6d. 
per  Englifh  acre).  They  make  white  wine  alfo,  of  a  quality  and  price  equal  to  the 
red. 

Nitys. — The  fineft  vineyards  fell  up  to  7000  livres  and  8000  livres  a  journal ;  but  in 
common  about  1000  livres  (51I.  3s.  gd.  per  Engliih  acre).  The  produce  of  the  fine 
wines  never  great;  four  pieces,  or  muids,  of  half  a  queue,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
bottles,  is  a  great  produdt ;  1 1  middling :  and  in  bad  years,  none  at  all,  which  hap- 
pens fometimes,  as  at  prefent,  after  a  very  fine  appearance  :  but  the  frods  at  the  end 
of  May  cut  them  off  fo  entirely,  that  there  is  not  a  grape  to  be  feen.  Such  wine  as  the 
poor  people  drink,  fells  commonly  at  60  livres  or  70  livres  the  queue,  now  120  livres. 
Account  of  a  journal. 

Liv. 

Interefl,            -             -            -          -  50 

Culture,  by  contraft  (fome  at  60  Hvres),  73 

Props,  called  here,  not  echalets,  but  paifeaux,  6 

Calks  repaired,             .              -             .  6 

Taxes,            -            -                .             -  8 

Vintage,             .            .            -            .  6 


148 


Liv, 

Produce,  i|  piece,  at 
100  liv.  (81.  19s.  4d. 
per  Enghfii  acre),       175 

Expences,  .  148 


Profit,  .         27 


One  vigneron,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  mufl  all  work  very  well  to  do  four 
journals ;  for  which,  if  at  60  livres,  they  receive  240  livres,  but  have  the  winter  for 
other  work.  The  vineyards  which  bear  the  greatefl  reputation  here,  after  the  Clos 
de  Veaujeau,  are  thofe  of  St.  George,  Romane,  La  Taflie,  de  Veaume,  Richebourg, 
Chambertin,  and  Cote  rote.  The  beft  is  25I.  the  piece,  or  3  livres  the  bottle ;  but 
this  is  the  price  of  the  vintage ;  kept  three  or  four  years,  it  fells  for  4  livres,  and  even 
5  livres  the  bottle  in  the  country. 

In  1782  the  crop  was  fo  great,  that  they  gave  12  livres  for  very  miferable  cafks, 
and  fold  them  full  at  20  livres,  but  the  wine  not  good,     1785  was  the  laft  great  crop, 

3  when 
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when  the  price  of  a  caflc,  a  tonneaux,  which  commonly  is  1 2  livres  new,  was  36  livres 
to  40  livres,  but  the  wine  bad  :  they  never  dung  for  fine  wines,  only  for  bad  ones,  but 
they  manure  fometimes  with  earth.  New  vineyards  give  a  larger  quantity  of  wine  than 
old  ones,  but  the  wine  of  the  latter  the  beH:  quality.  There  are  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  wine  provinces,  many  fmall  proprietors,  who  have  but  patches  of  vines,  and  aU 
ways  fell  their  grapes  ;  but  there  is  no  idea  of  their  being  poorer  than  if  they  did  not 
purfue  this  culture. 

Bcaiiiiic. — The  (tones  in  the  vineyards  here  calcareous.  An  oeuvre  cods  400  livres, 
3200  Hvres  per  journal  (163I.  16s.  per  Englifh  acre).  Produce,  two  or  three  pieces, 
at  15  livres  this  common  wine;  but  there  are  fine  ones  vaftly  higher.  The  wines  of 
greateft  name  here,  after  the  Clos  de  Vcaujeau,  are  Volny,  Pomar,  Aloes,  Beau  me, 
Savione,  Mulfo  (white),  and  Maureauche,  which  laft  fells,  ready  to  drink,  at  4  livres 
the  botrle  ;  new  at  1  200  livres  the  queue.  They  give  here  great  accounts  of  the  pro- 
fit attending-  this  culture ;  but  on  being  analyzed,  they  are  found  all  to  turn  on  the 
fuppofition  of  having  good  cellars,  and  keeping  for  a  price,  vi-hich  is  mere  merchan- 
dize, and  not  cultivation ;  for  the  merchant  who  buys  at  the  vintage  to  fill  his  cellars, 
is  exactly  in  the  fame  predicament ;  and  to  enjoy  this  profit,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  cul- 
tivate a  fingle  acre. 

Chagnic. — Price  of  an  ceuvre  100  livres;  eight  of  them  to  a  journal,  800  livres 
(4CI.  19s.  per  Engliih  acre).  Common  produce,  one  piece  per  oeuvre:  the  price  now 
60  livres  the  piece, -but  20  livres  more  common  (160  livres  is  81.  3s.  yd.  per  Englifli 
acre. 

Couch. — An  ceuvre,  the  eight  of  a  journal,  fells  at  100  livres;  but  there  is  more  at 
80  livres.  Produce,  one  piece,  at  36  livres  common  price,  but  now  60  livres :  ufually 
one  piece  at  2  <;  livres ;  half  the  produce,  by  contraft,  for  labour  (at  the  price  of  640 
livres,  it  is  32I.  15s.  4d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

BouRBONNOis. — ^oiilins. — Sell  to  1000  livres  the  arpent  (34I.  12s.  id.  per  Eng- 
lifli acre)  of  eight  boifele'es,  each  168  toifes,  48j3^4  feet.  In  a  good  year,  produce 
ti"ht  poincons,  at  30  livres  ;  common  year  five  or  fix,  at  30  livres  for  common  vine- 
yard:  half  the  produce  is  paid  by  contraft,  for  labour.  Very  rarely  dung:  props  7 
livres  :  tythe  the  eleventh. 

Riaii\\ — Common  produce,  half  a  piece  per  oeuvre,  or  boifelee ;  one-fourth  for  pro- 
prietor, and  one-fourth  for  labour. 

St.  Poncrin. — Vineyards  on  hills,  100  livres  the  boifelee  ;  800  livres  the  arpent  (27I. 
13s.  led.  per  Englifli  acre). 

AuvEBGNE. — Ricm.- — Sell  at  200  livres  the  oeuvre ;  fometimes  i/I  the  bottle,  or  i  <;f, 
the  pot ;  now  3  livres  ;  middling  price  2of.  to  30/^ 

Clermont. — Meafure,  800  toifes;  befl  300  livres  ;  worfl  100  livres;  middling  150 
livres  an  oeuvre ;  1200  livres  the  arpent  (70I.  per  Englifli  acre);  medium  ten  pots, 
each  fixtecn  pints  of  Paris;  on  the  befl.  land  fifteen,  and  the  mean  price  30/.  ;  at  pre- 
fent  3  livres  ;  tie  them  with  w'.llow  branches,  falix  viminea. 

Jzoirc— In  common  fell  at  500  livres  or  600  livres  the  fctcrc,  but  in  good  fituations 
800  livres  (46I.  12s.  gd.  per  Englifli  acre) :  the  oeuvre  of  the  befl:  yields  two  fommcs; 
middling  one  and  a  half;  bad,  one:  the  fomme  fix  pots,  each  fixteen  pints  of  Paris; 
the  common  price  after  the  vintage,  25/.  to  30^.  the  fix  pots  (at  168  livres  it  is  9I.  16s. 
per  Englifli  acre). 
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Labour, 

PropSj 

Intereft  buildings,   lOo  livres, 

50  ocuvres, 
Intereft  of  1 00  livres  purchafe, 
Taille,  &c. 
Provins, 
Dung  ditto,     - 


Account  of  an  CEuvrc. 
Liv.       Si)li. 
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Produce,  \l  fommo,  at 
30/;  the  pot,  12  livres 
the  fous, 

Expences, 


Liv. 


2  t 

18      19 


Profit, 


By  which  we  are  only  to  underhand  that  they  pay  little  more  than  common  in- 
tereft. 

Briude. — Price,  10  livres  to  100  livres  (55  livres,  is  25I.  12s.  gd.  per  EngliOi  acre)  • 
the  worft  are  on  rocks,  where  a  ftorm  drives  foil  and  crop  away.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  rocky  declivities,  which  are  fo  natural  to  the  vine,  here  yield  a  wine  far 
inferior  to  the  rich  plains  of  the  Limagne.  This  deferves  remark,  and  a  further  atten- 
tion from  the  naturalifts,  who  examine  this  very  curious  and  interefting  country.  They 
have  thirty-five  forts  of  vines  here  ;  the  Lange  dit  de  chkn  is  the  hrft. 

Dauphine. —  MontelimarU — Price  of  a  ft^tere,  half  an  arpent  of  Paris,  i63  livres  to 
480  livres,  and  produces  feven  meafures  of  wine,  called  charges,  each  of  a  hundred 
bottles,  the  common  price  15  livres,  or  75  livres  per  fcterc. 


Account. 

Intereft  of  500  livres  (44I.  12s.  6d.  per  Englifti  acre) 

mean  price,  -  - 

Culture,      I  ft, 

2d,  -  '  - 

3d,  paid  by  cuttings, 
No  props. 

Vintage,  -  - 

Caiks,  _  -  . 

Taxes,  ... 

No  droit  d'aides. 
Cellar,  &c.  &c.  • 


IS 

50 

6 

3 
a 

2 
58* 


.Liv:. 


Produce,  (7 1.  17s.  (Jd. 

per  Engiifli  acre,)       75 
Expences,  .  ^8 

Profit,  17 


Provence.- — Avignon. — Price  70  livres  the  eymena,  and  produce  three  barrels: 
price  at  prefent  6  livres  the  barrel,  or  if-  the  bottle  ;  common  price  2/.  The  beft  vines 
give  eight  per  cent,  on  capital. 

Aix.—The  carteree  800  livres  (63I.  per  Englifh  acre).  Meafure,  fix  hundred 
Cannes  for  the  carteree  j  the  canne  of  eight  pans,  the  pan  of  nine  inches  and  three 
lines. 

12  Tour 


Hv. 
48 
12 
10 

in 

fols. 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

Produce, 

(4I.  19s.  6d. 

per  Englifii 

acre,) 
Expences, 

12   Profit, 

liV.     fols. 

150      0 
126       0 

in- 

24        0 

30 
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Tour  d'Jigues.^The  produce  of  a  fomma  is  a  hundred  coup,  each  60  lb.  3  lb.  a  pot ; 
and  the  common  bottle  2|  lb. :  loolb.  of  grapes  give  6olb.  of  wine.  Mean  price  ^of. 
the  coup,  or  per  fomma  1 50  livres,    Meafure,  50,400  feet. 

Account. 


Culture,  -  -  - 

Hoeing  and  pruning. 

Vintage  and  carriage, 

Interefl:  of  buildings,  kc.         -  - 

Taille,  by  the  cadaftre  (but  this  varies  every  year  by 
reafon  of  provincial  expence,) 

Seigneural  duty. 

Price,  600  livres,  (20I.  2S.  6d.  per  Englifli  acre,)  in- 
terefl:,        -  .  -  - 


Hyeres. — Ufually  planted  in  double  rows,  at  three  or  four  feet,  with  intervals  of  dif- 
ferent diftances,  ploughed,  or  hoed,  for  corn  ;  and  this  method  they  call  mayoivere. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  plants  produce  one  bout  of  wine,  of  fix  barrels,  each  barrel 
twenty-eight  pots,  and  each  pot  jlb.     Common  price  per  bout  50  livres. 

Ohfcrvations. 

It  is  merely  for  curiofisy  I  obferve,  that  the  average  of  all  the  prices  per  meafure,  in 
the  purchafe  of  thefe  vineyards,  amounts  to  6il.  8s.  per  acre  ;  fuch  a  medium  demands 
very  little  attention,  unlefs  the  minutes  were  exceeding  numerous,  and  equally  fo  in  every 
province.  Rejefting  thofe  in  which  the  prices  exceed  i  ool.  an  acre,  as  going  certainly 
much  beyond  what  can  poflibly  be  the  medium  of  the  kingdom,  the  average  of  the  reil 
is  41I.  IS.  6d.  per  acre.  But  I  fhould  wifh  that  attention  were  rather  given  to  another 
mode  of  calculating  the  price  and  produce  of  thefe  vineyards;  there  are  twenty  three 
minutes  that  include  both  price  and  produce  ;  the  average  of  thefe,  exclufive  of  fuch  as 
rife  above  lool.  purchafe,  and  21I.  produce,  is 

For  the  price  per  Englifii  acre,         -         tj^^      \      o 
For  the  produce,  -  -         920* 

Which  is  in  French  money,  per  arpent  of  Paris, — Price,        -         871  liv. 

Produce,     -        i^^j 

From  which  it  appears,  that  vines,  in  thefe  provinces,  give,  in  annual  produce,  one-fifth 
of  their  fee  fimple. 

The  amount  of  labour  per  acre,  on  an  average  of  thofe  minutes,  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  fatisfactorily  noted,  and  rejeding  the  higher  articles  as  before,  is  2I.  12s.  6d. 

•  Tlie  Marquis  de  MIrabcan  obferved,  tbat  an  arpciit  of  vine  is,  on  an  average,  wortJi  double  the  befl 
arpent  of  com.  U Ann  da  Hommcs,  5th  edit.  1760.  toin.  vi.  p.  137.  Tliis  agrees  pretty  well  witli  my 
notes. 
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The  net  profit  appears,  from  fevei-al  of  the  minutes,  to  vibrate  between  7  and  10  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed. 

How  nearly  thefe  averajrcs,  noticed  in  my  route,  approach  the  real  medium  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  is  impodibL',  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  conjecture ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difference  may  not  be  confiderable.  'J'bis,  how- 
ever, muft  be  left,  with  a  proper  diffidence,  to  the  well  iuformed  reader's  fuperior  fa- 
gacity. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  idea  fo  common 
there,  I  may  almoft  fay  univerfal,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  pooreft:,  and  that  the 
culture  is  mifchievous  to  the  national  interefts,  are  fubje£ts  too  curious  to  be  difmifled 
haftily  :  as  my  opinion  is  diredly  the  reverfe  of  the  prevalent  one  in  France,  it  is  neccf- 
fary  to  explain  the  circumftances  on  which  it  is  founded. 

It  appears  by  the  preceding  minutes,  that  the  value  of  the  foil  thus  employed  was  pro- 
bably higher  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  application,  good  meadows  (valuable  frotn 
their  fcarcity)  alone  excepted  ;  that  the  produce  much  exceeds  all  others  ;  and  laftly, 
that  the  employment  depending  upon  it  is  very  confiderable.  Under  fuch  leading  and 
powerful  circumftances,  and  connefted  as  theyare  with  another  not  lefs  efiential,  that  vafl; 
trafts  of  the  land  thus  employed  are  rock  and  declivities,  too  fteep  for  the  plough,  —it 
Ihould  feem  aftonifliing,  how  an  idea  could  ever  be  entertained  that  fuch  a  cultivation 
could  be  prejudicial  to  a  country  :  it  is,  however,  very  general  in  France^ 

The  queflion  ought  to  be  put  folcly  on  this  iffue. — Would  the  fame  land,  under  any 
other  culture,  fell  at  the  fame  price  ?  4c;l.  per  acre,  amounting  to  thirty  years  purchafe, 
at  3CS.  an  acre,  is  fuch  a  value  as  France,  in  the  richefl.  vales,  knows  nothing  of  (mea- 
dows alone  excepted,  which  will  always  be  valuable  according  to  fcarcity  and  heat  of  cli- 
mate,)  and  we  in  England  as  little.  But  this  greater  value  arifes  not  by  any  means  from 
the  richefl  lands,  but  from  thofe  which,  confidered  on  a  medium,  are  certainly  very  in- 
ferior to  the  refl  of  the  kingdom.  Great  tracks  could  be  applied  to  no  other  ufe  than 
that  of  fheep-walkor  warren  ;  much  is  fituated,  in  fome  of  the  pooreft  foils  in  the  king- 
dom, on  fands,  fliarp  gravels,  and  lands  fo  ftoney,  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  plough  : 
to  pofTefs  a  climate  that  gives  the  power  of  raifing  fuch  land  to  the  value  of  3CI. 
or  40I.  an  acre,  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  queftion,  a  fuperiority  that  cannot  be  too  much 
valued. 

The  amount  of  the  produce  is  not  lefs  ftriking  :  rich  paftures  fell  every  where  at  high 
prices,  becaufe  they  are  attended  with  no  expences  :  and  thus  a  fmall  producl  may  be 
claffed  with  a  large  one  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  vines.  The  average  of  9I.  an  acre,  on  a 
mean  of  good  and  bad  years,  is  fuch  as  no  other  plant  will  equal  that  is  cultivated  in 
France,  watered  lands  alone  excepted.  Ii  is  only  on  fmgularly  fine  foils,  in  certain  pe- 
culiar diftrids,  that  any  thing  approaching  fuch  a  produft  is  to  be  met  with.  There  is 
Ho  part  of  F.urope,  in  which  a  crop  of  wheat,  of  fuch  value,  is  not  exceedingly  large,  and 
much  beyond  the  average.  That  of  all  the  wheat,  in  any  of  the  richeft  counties  in  Eng- 
land, vibrates  between  61.  and  7I.  an  acre,  prepared  for  perhaps,  by  a  barren  and  expenfive 
fallow^ — at  leaft  by  fomething  much  lefs  profitable  than  itfelf.  What  then  are  we  to 
think  of  a  plant  which  covers  your  land  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat  every  year  ? 

There  are  many  men,  however,  in  France,  who  will  fay,  your,  reasoning  must 
BE  ERRONEOUS  ;  fov  there  is  not  a  vine  proprietor  in  France,  ivho  would  not  give  you  bis 
vineyard  for  your  ideal  wheat  of  every  year.  The  obfervation  may  be  perfedly  juft  ;  but 
it  is  no  anfwer  to  me,  who  am  not  fpeaking  of  net  profit,  but  of  produce.  To  him  who 
confiders  the  fubjeft  in  a  national  light,  and  as  a  politician,  the  former  is  not  theobjecl ; 
— the  great  point  is  to  fecure  a  large  produce.     The  prince  may  levy  fuch  heavy  taxes 
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on  the  produce  :  and  it  may  be  gained  by  fuch  an  operofe  culture,  that  the  poor  may  . 
levy  a  much  heavier  for  their  labour;  the  confequence  to  the  cultivator  may  b'^  a  low 
profit,  but  to  the  nation  at  large  the  importance  of  the  produd  remains  the  fame  and 
I'.nimpeached.  And  in  this  light  I  look  upon  that  of  vines  as  fo  confiderable,  that  fiiould 
the  fa£t  of  the  real  average  of  the  vhole  kingdom  prove  lefs  than  I  make  it — even  fo  little 
as  7I.  per  acre,  I  fliould  Tlill  efleem  the  culture  an  objed  of  infinite  national  confequence. 
]t  is  more  than  fugar  pays  in  the  Wert;  Indies,  which  is  ufually  fuppofed  the  mofl  pro- 
fitable cultivation  in  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  net  profit,  which  on  the  minutes  vibrates  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  it 
does  not  feem  to  fome  to  be  adequate  to  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  wines  throughout  the  world  ;  or  to  the  price  of  the  land,  or  amount 
of  the  produd.  But,  in  this  refped,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  minutes,  fo  far  as 
they  concern  the  returns  in  money,  are  the  prices  of  the  vintage  only :  whereas  every 
man  that  has  a  capital  fufficient,  by  keeping  his  wine  for  three  months  only,  addsconfi- 
derably  to  the  profit,  —  If  a  proprietor  be  merely  able  to  (lore  his  crop  in  calks  in  his  cel- 
lar, long  enough  to  avoid  the  immediate  necefTity  of  felling  for  want  of  calks,  he  has  an 
advance  of  price,  which  will  greatly  augment  the  ratio  of  his  profit :  it  is  very  fair  to  give 
the  cultivator  of  vines  the  fame  time  that  is  taken  by  mort  of  his  brethren  with  whom 
corn  is  the  objed,  that  is  to  fay,  fix  months  from  the  harveft.  The  difference  of  profit 
is  exceedingly  great  between  the  fale  in  the  vintage,  and  that  of  fix  months  after.  But 
it  is  rtill  of  more  confequence  to  obferve,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  here  mentioned,  is  not 
'on  the  mere  bufinefs  of  the  cultivator,  but  on  the  purchafe  of  the  eflate  upon  which  the 
culture  is  carried  on.  This  makes  an  enormous  difference.  If  agriculture,  in  England, 
yield  15  percent,  and  landed  property  three,  throw  the  two  together,  and  the  mean  is 
not  more  than  54  or  6  ;  and  thofe  who,  in  England,  buy  an  eftate,  and  flock,  and  culti- 
vate  ir,  and  make  6  per  cent,  will  not  think  they  are  fuffering,  notwithflanding  the  ac« 
cumulated  advantages  of  a  century  of  freedom. 

It  is  this  large  annual  produtt  which  in  the  vine  provinces  gives  bread  to  fuch  num- 
bers of  people  ;  befide  thedirefl:  objeft  of  common  labour,  which  amounts,  as  we  have 
leen,  to  2I.  rss.  6.1.  per  acre,  and  confequently  is  above  thrice  as  high  as  that  of  com- 
mon arable  crops  ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  very  complete  culture,  the  fuperiority  is  much 
more  confiderable,  there  is  the  trade  of  cafks,  which,  independent  of  the  employment  of 
coopers,  gives  a  value  to  the  woods  of  a  country,  as  well  as  an  aflivity  to  foreign  com- 
merce, by  the  import  of  flavcs  and  hoops.  The  props  have  the  fame  effed  as  our  hop- 
poles,  and  render  willow  plantations,  as  well  as  common  under-woods,  much  more  va- 
'luahle  than  they  would  be  otherwife.  Befides,  there  is  the  circumllance,  that  fo  many 
politicians  regard  alone,  the  exportation  of  the  wine,  and  the  cafk  or  the  bottle  ;  form- 
ing, whether  in  the  fhape  of  wine  or  of  brandy  (as  I  fliall  by  and  by  fliew,)  one  of  the 
grcateft  trades  of  export  that  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe  ;  as  much  the  export  of  French 
labour,  as  that  of  the  filk  of  Lyons,  or  the  cloths  of  Louviers.  And  after  all  this,  if  I  be 
allowed  to  place  laft,  what  in  truth  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  firfl,  that  is,  the  home 
confumption,  there  is  the  invaluable  advantage  of  a  whole  people  being  well  and  amply 
fupplied  with  a  beverage,  the  elfecl:  of  their  own  indufiry,  and  the  rel'uit  of  their  own  la- 
bour ;  and  it  furely  will  not  be  thought  a  fmuU  advantage,  that  a  nation  has  recourfe, 
f';r  fupplying  this  confumption,  to  her  fands,  gravels,  declivities  and  rocks  ;  that  fhe  de- 
mands it  not  of  her  rich  plains,  but  of  thofe  lands  which  her  lefs  fortunate  neighbours  are 
forced  to  cover  with  copi'e  or  rabbits. 

But  here  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  argument  is  always  to  give  way  to  fa£V.  From 
what  I  have  ju(l  faid,  the  reader  is  not  to  conclude  that  fuch  lands  only  arc  under  vines 
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in  France,  the  contrary  is  the  fad ;  I  found  them  on  tlie  noble  and  fertile  plain  of  the 
Gai'onne  ;  on  the  richefl  lands  in  the  vale  which  extends  from  Narbcnne  to  Nifmes  ;  in 
the  vales  of  Dauphinc  and  of  the  Loire  ;  and,  in  a  woi-d,  indifcriminately  on  every  fort  of 
land  in  all  the  wine  provinces ;  but  I  found  them  alfo  on  fuch  rocky  and  bad  Ibils  as  I 
have  defcribed,  and  in  fo  great  quantities  as  to  fliew  how  well  adapted  they  arc  to  fuch 
foils  and  fituations.  There  are  two  reafons  why  vines  are  fo  often  found  in  rich  plains  ; 
the  firfl:  is,  the  export  of  wheat  being  cither  prohibited,  or  allowed  with  fuch  irregularity, 
that  the  farmer  is  never  fure  of  a  price :  but  the  export  of  wine  and  brandy  has  never 
been  (lopped  for  a  moment.  Theeffeft  of  fucha  contrail  in  policymufl:  havebienconi'ider- 
ablc,  and  I  f;»w  its  influence  in  every  part  of  France,  by  the  new  vineyards  aln  ady  planted, 
or  begun  to  be  planted,  on  corn  lands,  whilethe  people  were  ftarving  for  want  of  bread;  of 
fuch  confequencejinthe  encouragementofanyculture,isafl;eady  unvarying  policy!  thefaift 
is  the  more  ftriking  in  France,  becaufe  the  vine  culture  is  very  much  burthened  in  taxa- 
tion ;  but,  always  poifelling  a  free  trade,  it  thrive?.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  this  plant  is  much  better  underfiood  in  France  than  that  of  corn.  An  advanta- 
geous rotation  of  crops,  and  that  arrangement  of  a  farm  which  makes  cattle  neceflary  to 
corn,  and  corn  neceflary  to  cattle,  on  which  the  profit  of  arable  land  fo  much  depends, 
is  what  the  French  have  hardly  an  idea  of.  In  their  praftice  it  is  never  to  be  feen,  and 
in  their  books  it  is  never  to  be  read.  But  their  vineyards  are  gardens  ;  the  turnips  of 
Norfolk,  the  carrots  of  Suffolk,  the  beans  of  Kent,  and  the  cabbages  of  an  Enghfli  gen- 
tleman, are  not  fo  clean  as  the  vines  of  France,  while  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  plant  is 
perfectly  underftood,  both  in  theory  and  praftice. 

It  is  a  queftion  which  1  have  heard  often  ftarted  in  converfation,  whether  it  be  nation- 
ally more  advantageous  that  wine  fliould  be,  as  in  France,  the  common  beverage,  or 
beer,  as  in  England  ?  How  it  (hould  ever  become  a  queilion  I  cannot  underfland.  We 
are,  of  neceflity,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  our  beil  lands  to  fupply  our  drink ;  the 
French,  under  a  good  government,  would  have  all  theirs  from  their  word  foils.  Th^ 
fands  of  Sologne,  which  are  paflTed  in  the  v.ay  from  Blois  to  Chambord,  &c.  &c.  are  as 
bad  as  ours  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  feed  only  rabbits.  The  French  fands,  by 
means  of  vines,  yield  81.  or  9I.  an  acre,  and  thofe  of  Suffolk  not  fo  many  fl  illings. 
Through  nine  tenths  of  England,  the  land  that  yields  wheat  in  every  rotation  yields  alio 
barley.  If  our  hills,  rocks,  fands,  and  chalky  declivities  gave  us  our  liquor,  could  we  not 
apply  thefe  richer  foils  to  fomething  better  than  beer  ?  Could  we  not,  by  means  of  i^o- 
tations,  that  made  potatoes,  tares,  beans,  and  artificial  grafles,  the  preparatives  for  wheat 
alternately,  contrive  to  raife  infinitely  more  .bread,  beel,  and  mutton,  if  barley  did  not  of 
neceflity  come  in  for  an  attention  equal  to  what  we  give  to  wheat  ?  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats  exhaufl',  every  other  crop  we  raife,  either  actually  or  conlequentially,  amelio- 
rates. Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  flrikeoutone  of  theleexhaufters,  and  iublliEute  an 
improver  ?  Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  feed  all  the  horfes  of  Britain  on  beans  inffead 
of  oats  ?  Your  jopuloufnefs  may  be  proportioned  to  your  quantity  of  bread,  mutton, 
and  beef.  With  one-fourth  of  your  land  under  barley,  can  you  have  as  much  bread, 
mutton,  and  beef,  as  iryou  were  not  under  the  neceflity  of  having  any  barley  at  all  ? 
How  few  agricultural  combinations  muff  there  be  in  a  mind  that  can  entertain  doubts  on 
fuch  queftions  ?  There  is  a  common  idea  that  wine  is  not  a  wholefome  beverage,  1  take 
this  to  be  a  vulgar  error;  bad  wine,  or  wine  kept  "till  fliarp  and  acid,  may  be  unvvhole- 
fome,  but  fo  is  bad  beer,  or  beer  kept  till  acid  :  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
queflion.  If  the  lower  people  be  forced,  through  poverty,  to  drink  bad  liquor,  the  com- 
plaint ought  not  to  be  that  wine  is  unwholefome,  but  that  a  bad  government  is  unwhole- 
fome  :  the  beer  drinkers  under  fuch  a  one,  will  not  have  much  to  boaft.     There  may 
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be  more  flrength  and  vigour  of  body  among  the  common  people  in  KnglnnJ  than  among 
the  iame  clafs  in  France  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  proves  nothing  againft  wine.  Are  the 
French  poor  as  weil  fed  as  ours ;  do  they  eat  an  equal  quantity  of  animal  fle(h  ?  Were 
they  as  free  ?  Thefe  common  prejudices,  for  or  againll  certain  liquors,  are  ufually  built 
on  very  infufficient  obfervation. 

Bur  the  enemies  of  vineyards  recur  to  the  charge  ;  the  vine  provinces  are  the  pooreji 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  you  akviiys  fee  mifcry  among  the  poor  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
vines  * — This  is  the  main  hinge  on  which  the  argument  turns  ;  it  is  an  an  obfervation 
that  has  been  made  to  me  a  thoufand  times  in  France,  and  converfation  never  touches 
on  the  lubjeft  but  you  are  fure  to  hear  it  repeated. — There  is  fome  truth  in  it  as  a  fad — 
there  is  none  as  an  argument. 

Ihere  is  ulually  a  confiderable  population  in  vine  provinces  ;  and  doubtlefs  it  is  not 
furprifmg,  that  where  there  is  a  great  population  there  fliould  be  many  poor,  under  a 
bad  government.  But  there  is  another  reafon,  much  more  fatisfadory,  which  arifes  not 
at  all  from  the  nature  of  the  culture,  but  from  the  abufe  of  it. 

It  is  thefmallnefs  of  the  property  into  which  vineyards  are  ufually  divided  ;  acircum- 
itance  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  mifery  flowing  from  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
thofe  who  are  whirled  through  France  in  a  pofl-chaife.  The  nature  of  the  culture  de-  ^ 
pending  ahnoft  entirely  on  manual  labour,  and  demanding  no  other  capital  than  the  pof- 
fefficn  of  the  land  and  a  pair  of  arms  ;  no  carts,  no  ploughs,  no  cattle,  neceffarily  leads 
the  poor  people  to  this  fpecies  of  property  ;  and  the  univerfal  practice  of  dividing  it  be- 
tween the  children,  multiplies  thefe  little  farms  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  family  depends  , 
on  a  fpot  of  land  ior  fupport  that  cannot  poffibly  yield  it ;  this  weakens  the  application  to 
other  induflry,  rivets  the  children  to  a  fpot  from  which  they  ought  to  emigrate,  and 
gives  them  a  flattering  intereft  in  a  piece  of  land,  that  tempts  them  to  remain,  when  bet- 
ter intereds  call  them  elfewhere.  The  confequence  is,  their  labouring  as  much  as  they 
can  for  their  richer  neighbours  ;  their  own  little  vineyards  are  then  negleded  ;  and  that 
culture,  which  to  a  more  able  proprietor  is  decifively  advantageous,  becomes  ruinous 
to  infufficient  funds.  But  a  misfortune,  greater  even  than  this,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop  ;  to  a  man  cf  a  proper  capital,  and  who  confequently  regards  only  the  average  of. 
feven  years,  this  is  of  no  account;  but  to  the  poor  proprietor,  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  it  is  fatal ;  he  cannot  fee  half  a  year's  labour  loit  by  hail,  froft,  cold,  or  other  in- 
clemencies of  the  feafon,  without  feeing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  children  in  want  of  bread; 
before  the  ample  produce  comes,  which  certainly  will  come  on  the  average  account,  he 
finds  himfelf  in  the  hofpital. 

_  This  I  take  to  be  the  origin  of  that  general  and  too  indifcriminate  condemnation  of 
Vineyards  in  France.  The  poverty  is  obvious  ;  it  is  ccnnefted  with  vines,  and  for  want 
of  proper  didinftions,  it  is  confidercd  as  neceflarily  flowing  from  vineyards  ;  but,  in  fact, 
it  is  merely  the  refult  of  fmall  properties  amongft  the  poor  :  a  poor  man  can  no  where 
be  better  fituated  than  in  a  vine  province,  provided  he  poflefs  not  a  plant.  Whatever 
may  be  the  feafon,  the  poor  are  fure  of  ample  employment  among  their  richer  neigh- 
bours, and  to  an  amount,  as  we  have  above  feen,  thrice  as  great  as  any  other  arable  lands 
afford.  That  culture  which  demands  2I.  12s.  in  hand  labour  only,  whether  there  be 
crop  or  no  crop,  and  which  employs  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  ought  not  furely  to 

*   So  lat<ly  as  in  tic  Journal  Phyfiqiie  for  May  1790,    Monf.  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  a  j!;eiulfman  with 
whom  I  liad  the  pleafiirt  of  fome  agreeable  converfation  at  Lyons  (in  the  happier  period  of  his  lite,  before 
he  was  involved  in  the  iiiifery  and  guilt  ol  revolutions,)  fays,  that  of  all  conntiits  the  vine  ones  arc  the  poor-- 
ell,  ;  nr'.    he  peoj^ie  ilie  noil  wretched  !     And  in  the  Cahicr  o!  the  clergy  of  Anxerre,  it  is  demanded,  that 
the  oidoiianccs  againft  plantin^j  vinea  on  land  proper  ibr  com  be  executed,     P.  ly. 
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be  condemned  as  the  origin  of  diflrefs  among  the  poor.  Attribute  the  hO.  to  Its  true  caufe, 
the  defire  and  fpirit  of  poUining  l.indcd  property,  which  is  univerfal  in  France,  and 
cccalions  infinite  niifery.  This  circumftancc,  fo  prevalent  in  that  kingdom,  and  (com- 
paratively fpeaking)  fo  littk"  known  in  ours,  where  the  poor  are  fo  much  more  at  their 
cafe  tlian  in  France  and  mo(t  other  countries,  is  very  curious  to  a  political  obferver. 
What  an  apparent  ccntradidion,  that  property  fhould  be  the  parent  of  poverty,  yet 
there  is  not  a  clearer  or  better  afcertained  facl  in  the  range  of  modern  politics.  -I'he 
only  property  lit  for  a  poor  family,  is  their  cottage,  garden,  and  perhaps  grafs  land- 
enough  to  yield  milk;  this  needs  not  of  neceflity  impede  their  daily  labour;  if  they 
have  more,  they  are  to  be  claffed  with  farmers,  and  will  have  arable  fields,  which 
mud:,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ill  cultivated,  and  the  national  intereft  confequently 
fuffer. 

The  explanations  I  have  given  of  the  wine  fyftem  in  France  will  be  received,  I  trufl: 
with  candour.  To  inveftigate  fnch  queflions  fully,  would  demand  dilTertations  ex- 
prefsly  written  on  every  fubjett  thatarifes,  which  would  be inconfiftent  with  the  brevi- 
ty necefTary  to  the  regifter  of  travels  :  I  attempt  no  more  than  to  arrange  the  facts 
procured  j  it  belongs  to  the  political  arithmetician  fully  to  combine  and  illuftrate 
them. 

Chap.  XXllL—Ofthe  Culture  of  Sill-  in  France. 

OuERCY. — Caujfade. — IN  the  avenue  leading  to  this  town,  two  rows  of  the  trees  are 
mulberiies,  and  thefe  are  the  firfl  we  havefeen,. 

Montauban, — Many  mulberries  here,  in  rows  ;  and  under  fome  of  them  four  rows 
of  vines,  and  then  fix  or  feven-times  the  breadth  of  corn.  When  the  leaves  are  not  in 
time  for  the  worms,  or  are  deltroyed  by  frofts,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  leaves  ;  and  if 
no  lettuce,  with  cabbage,  but  the  filk  is  fo  worthlefs,  that  the  failure  is  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  have  none  at  aU. 

Touloufe  to  Noe. — Mulberry  trees  are  here  worth  from  6/".  to  2of,  and  30/".  each  per 
annum,  according  to  their  fize. 

Noe. — Mulberries  worth  up  to  3  llvres  per  tree,  per  annum.  But  filk-worms  have 
miffed  much  for  three  years  pad. 

Narbonne. — Many  mulberries  ;  all  within  pruned  flat  heads. 

Pinjean. — Olives  are  a  beneficial  article  of  culture,  but  they  prefer  mulberries,  be- 
caufe  they  yield  a  crop  every  year.  On  four  fetert-es  of  land  they  have  fixty  trees  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  land  yields  barley  or  oats,  mown  for  forage,  of  which  the 
four  fcterees  give  fixty  quintals,  that  fell  at  33/I  the  quintal.  Single  mulberries  have 
paid  as  far  as  two  louis  each,  and  many  one  louis.  If  four  feterees  equal  two  acres,, 
there  arg  thirty  trees  on  an  acre,  and  the  acreable  produce  of  forage  will  be  52  livres, 
or  A.  5s.  66. 

Nijmes  to  Sauve. — Seven  mulberries  on  an  Englifh  rood. 

Quefac.—MxAbevr^  leaves  fell  commonly  at  3  livres  the  quintal.  A  tree  yields  from 
one  to  eleven  quintals  :  two,  three,  and  four  are  common.  Gathering  the  leaves  cofts 
12/".  the  quintal.  Fifteen  quintals  of  leaves  are  neceifary  for  one  ounce  of  grain  (the 
feed  or  eggs  of  the  worm)  :  10  livres  the  mean  price  of  filk  per  lb.  :  reckon  that  an 
olive-tree  pays  as  well  as  a  mulberry. 

Many  mulberries  about  Quefac,  and  fome  on  very  poor  dry  land.  In  grafs  fields 
the  ground  is  kept  dug  around  them,  as  far  as  the  branches  extend.  Remark  fome 
ftones  laid  around  many  trees,  for  fome  diftance  from  the  Item. 
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Eight  trees  in  fomething  lefs  than  an  Engliflirood. 

By  infonnation,  ahnonds,  in  Rouverge,  pay  better  than  mulberries,  and  with  much 
lefs  expence  and  attention  ;   3,  4,  5,  and  6  livrcs  a  tree. 

Gauge. — ^Many  fine  niulb3rries  about  this  place,  which  yield  from  3  livres  to  8  livres 
a  tree  in  common,  young  ones  excluded.  'J'hey  yield  to  twelve  quintals  of  leaves  ; 
in  general,  thiee,  four,  or  five.  The  price  varies  from  3  livres  to  10  livres  the  quintal. 
"I'hey  are  much  more  valuable  than  olives.  This  year  the  great  cold  in  April  deftroyed 
the  young  buds  and  hurt  the  crop  greatly.  They  never  think  of  giving  anything  to 
worms  but  the  leaves  ;  have  heard  of  twenty  things,  but  treat  the  idea  with  the  great - 
eft  contempt,  knowing  as  they  do,  by  the  fabric,  the  worthleffnefs  of  filk,  if  the 
uorms  are  fo  fed . 

LwA -Id-.— Mulberries  are  more  profitable  than  olives  ;  yield  three,  four,  and  five  quin- 
tals of  leaves,  which  fell,  in  common,  at  3  livres. 

Mircpoix. —  Mulberries  are  here,  but  none  alter,  in  going  from  Carcaffonne  to  St. 
Martory. 

Jluch. —  A  few  mulberries  near  the  town. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  from  Mirepoix  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  and  from  thonce 
by  Pau  to  Bayonne,  and  back  by  Dax  to  Auch,  a  line  of  much  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles,  I  faw  no  mulberry  trees. 

GuiENNE. — Leyrac. — Some  few  mulberries. 

Jligiiillon. — A  few  trees  for  fome  miles  before  this  place.  Behind  the  chateau,  in  the 
town,  is  a  large  plantation,  formed  by  the  late  duke  ;  which,  being  in  the  fine  vale  of 
the  Garonne,  the  land  is  cultivated  as  the  reft:,  under  hemp  and  wheat ;  but  both  thofe 
crops  are  lefs  than  middling,  the  exprefiion  of  the  perfon  who  gave  us  the  information, 
on  account  of  the  roots  and  fliadc  of  the  trees.  The  duke  gives  the  leaves  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  town,  furnifliing  alfothe  the  wood,  boards,  grain,  and  whatever  elfe  is  necef- 
iary  for  the  bufinefs,  and  he  has  in  return  the  third  part  of  the  filk  they  make.  Every 
one  in  the  place,  and  all  around  the  country,  fay  that  he  lofes  confiderably  by  it ;  affert- 
ing,  that  the  land  thus  occupied  is  worth  500  louis  a  year  ;  that  the  crop  of  filk  is  fo 
precarious  that  he  has  had  eight  quintals,  and  in  other  years  only  three,  two,  and  even 
one;  fo  that  on  an  average,  his  third  part  gives  only  130  louis,  and  the  crops  under  the 
trees  cannot  make  up  one  half  of  the  deficiency.  They  alfo  maintain,  that  the  land  is 
too  rich  for  mulberries;  and,  to  prove  that  they  are  right  in  their  ideas,  they  quoted 
many  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  grubbed  up  their  mulberries. 

Tours. — They  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  many  mulberries,  infomuch, 
that  the  value  of  the  raw  filk  has  amounted,  as  they  atfert,  in  a  good  year,  to  a  million 
of  livresl  I  walked  feveral  times  into  the  country  to  view  the  trees  and  make  inquiries. 
Many  of  the  corn  fields  are  regularly  planted  all  over  ;  the  gardens  are  furrounded 
with  them  ;  and  the  roads  and  lanes  have  rows  of  them.  The  large  good  trees,  in 
a  favourable  year,  give  the  value  of  4  livres,  but  not  in  common.  1  viewed  feveral 
plantations,  containing  old,  young,  good,  and  bad,  that  gave  on  an  average,  one  with 
another,  30  f.  which  fecmed,  from  various  accounts,  to  be  a  general  medium  ;  it,  how- 
ever, excludes  very  bad  years  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  lad  fpring,  in  which  they  had  no 
crop  at  all,  the  froRs  in  April  (note,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  iincli;  climates  in  I'Vance) 
having  entirely  dellroyed  it.  I  faw  feveral  trees  which  gave  to  the  amount  of  lo/I  to  i  ;;/'. 
at  ten  years  old,  and  30/.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Plants,  at  two  years  old,  are  fold 
at  3  livrcs  the  hundred :  at  three  years  old,  4  livres  :  and  good  trees,  proper  to  plant 
out  in  an  arable  field,  20/.  each.  In  regard  to  the  diftance,  at  whicii  the  trees  are 
planted,  they  have  no  general  rule.     I  mcafured  many  dillances,  in  a  large  corn  field, 
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and  found  them  at  two  rod  fquarc,  at  an  average  :  in  another  they  were  fix  yards  by 
nine ;  which  trees  gave  40/.  on  a  medium  ;  round  a  garden  they  were  at  five  yards 
from  tree  to  tree:  a  field,  entirely  cropped  with  mulberries,  had  them  in  rows  at  one 
and  a  half  rod  ;  and  between  the  rows  another  of  fma'.l  plant?,  in  the  manner  of  a 
hedg.%  If  fixty  I'quare  yards  are  allowed  per  tree,  there  will  be  eighty  on  an  acre, 
and  if  they  give  30/^  each,  it  will  amount  to  the  vafl  produce  of  5I.  per  acre,  befidts 
vhat  can  be  gained  under  them  ;  it  would,  however  be  a  qu;-flion,  whether  this  un- 
d.^r-crop  would  make  up  for  bad  years,  that  yield  nothing  ?  Around  fields,  in  roaus, 
corners,  &c.  the  profit  will  be  greater.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  with  all  this 
profit  acfending  them,  they  do  not  increafe  about  Tours,  yet  not  one  acre  in  an  hun- 
dred adapted  to  the  culture,  is  [o  employed,  which  fiiews  either  a  very  uncommon 
want  of  capital,  or  doubts  whether  the  cultivation  is  fo  profitable  as  it  appears  to  be 
from  fuch  information. 

In  order  to  fpread  the  cultivation,  government  eflabliflied  nurferies,  and  gave  the 
trees  gratis,  until  private  nurferies  were  opened ;  and  in  winding  the  filk  much  afiift- 
ance  was  alfo  given  to  the  lofs  to  governnient,  of  20/I  pi=r  lb. ;  but  now  the  bufinefs  is 
carried  on  without  any  premium  of  that  fort.  Probably  fuch  encouragements  were  of 
very  little  ufe  ;  the  abufes  incident  to  all  governments  would  direO:  fuch  aiTiftance  to  be 
given  where  it  was  not  wanted  ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  would,  by  raifing  difguft,  do  mif- 
chief. 

They  plant  no  mulberry  but  the  white  ;  the  black  they  think  very  bad. 

Normandy. — Bizy. — Having  read,  in  the  Memoirs  of  fomc  of  the  Agriculture  So- 
cieties in  Trance,  that  the  Marflial  Duke  de  Belleiile  made  a  very  confiderable  and  fuc- 
cefsful  experiment  on  the  introduftion  of  the  culture  of  filk  in  Normandy,  on  his  efiate 
at  Bizy,  I  had  long  ago  made  a  note  of  it,  for  examining,  as  the  fl;eps  which  proved 
fuccefsful  in  fuch  an  attempt  in  Normandy,  might  probably  have  the  fame  efTecli,  if  ap- 
plied in  a  climate  fo  fimilar  as  that  of  England.  I  went  to  Bizy  with  this  view,  and  did 
what  I  could  to  find  out  the  proper  perfons,  concerned  in  this  undertaking,  to  give  me 
the  information  that  was  neceflary. 

Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  the  duke  began  by  making  fome  extenfive  plantations  of 
mulberrie?,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufand  trees;  they  fucceeded  well;  and  in  order 
to  draw  all  the  advantage  poflible  from  them,  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
ignorant  and  awkward  in  the  procefs,  the  duke,  by  means  of  a  friend  in  Provence, 
procured  a  man,  his  wile,  and  all  his  children,  well  fldlled  in  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the 
filk-worm,  and  efiablifiied  them  at  Bizy,  in  order  to  inftruCl  his  own  people  in  it.  By 
thefe  means,  he  made  as  much  filk  as  the  produce  of  leaves  would  admit.  I  wiflied  to 
know  to  what  amount,  but  could  not  afcertain  it ;  but  the  duke  continued  his  planta- 
tions or  mulberries  during  nine  or  ten  years.  I  tried  hard  to  find  out  fome  defcendant 
or  remains  of  this  Proven9aI  family,  but  in  vain  ;  the  man  was  dead,  the  woman  gone, 
and  the  children  difperfed  ;  the  eftate,  on  the  marfhal's  death,  having  been  t'old,  imj 
coming  into  the  polfeffion  of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  made  all  thefe  circumfiances  the 
more  difficult.  The  great  object  was,  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment ;  this  itiquiry  was 
uniformly  anfwered  by  feveral  perfons:— it  had  no  fuccefs  at  all.  it  was  a  favourite 
projeft  of  the  duke's,  and  fupported  with  perfeverance,  for  many  years,  until  his  death  ; 
but  the  filk  did  not  pay  charges  ;  and  though  he  very  libtrally  offered  leaves  to  the 
poor  people,  on  eafier  terms  than  they  are  fupplied  with  them  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  even  gave  trees  ;  yet  nothing  more  was  done,  than  what  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity forced  :  and  the  Proven9al  family,  after  ten  years'  experience,  pronnunced  that 
the  climate  would  do  to  make  filk,  but  not  with  profit.     To  his  laft.  hour,  the  duke 
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bad  filk  nade,  but  not  an  hour  longer ;  the  praftice  had  taken  no  root ;  the  country 
people,  by  whom  alone  fuch  an  undertaking  could  profper,  faw  no  inducement  to  go 
into  the  fcheme,  and  the  whole  fell  at  once  into  utter  ruin  and  neglefl;  on  the  duke's 
death  ;  fo  that  the  trees  themfelves  were  by  degrees  condemned,  and  the  number  re- 
maining at  prefent  inconfiderable.  Certainly  no  pofitive  phyfical  proof,  that  fdk  will 
not  do  in  Normandy,  but  it  is  a  prefumptive  one,  pretty  (Irongly  featured.  Go  into 
Languedoc,  Dauphine,  and  Provence,  and  the  poor  people  do  not  want  the  exer- 
tions of  mardials  of  France  to  induce  them  to  breed  (ilk  worms;  they  have  a  much 
more  powerful  inducement, — the  experience  that  it  is  their  intereft :  had  this  in- 
ducement been  prefent  at  Bizy,  the  culture  would,  in  more  tl^an  ten  years,  have  taken 
root. 

BouRBONNOis. — Motdins.—  MQnCicuY  Martin,  gardener  of  the  Royal  Nurfery  here, 
v^ho  is  from  Languedoc,  cultivates  filk  with  great  fuccefs ;  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  be 
as  communicative  as  I  could  wifn.  Trees  of  two  or  three  years  old,  yield  a  few 
leaves,  but  to  be  ftripped  cautioufly  :  at  eight  to  ten  years,  they  come  very  well  into 
yielding.  One  ounce  of  grains,  that  is,  of  the  eggs  of  the  worm,  requires  twenty 
quintals  (one  hundred  weight  Englilh)  of  leaves,  and  yields  from  ylb.  to  gib.  of  filk. 
He  has  made  as  far  as  3ooIb.  in  a  year,  the  produce  of  30001b.  of  cocoons  ;  and  the 
worms  that  year  eat  1 2,ooolb.  of  leaves  every  day,  for  four  or  five  days  together,  and 
fifty  perfons  were  employed  for  eight  days.  The  whole  bullnefs  of  hatching  and  feed- 
ing employs  a  month  ;  the  winding  Is  afterwards  done  at  leifure.  For  care  and  attend- 
ance of  the  worms,  gathering  the  leaves,  and  winding  the  filk,  he  gives  one-fourth  of 
the  produce,  or  about  6  livres  the  pound  of  fdk ;  for  fpinning,  3  livres ;  in  all,  9 
livres;  reds  profit,  15  livres.  The  men  earn  20/i  to  24/I  a  day,  and  the  women  8/1 
to  lof.  He  prefers  this  climate  for  the  bufmefs  to  that  of  Languedoc,  though  ftoves 
are  here  nece&ary  for  keeping  the  room  to  the  temperature  of  eighteen  degrees,  Reau- 
mur ;  whereas  in  Languedoc  they  do  without  fires.  The  feafon  here  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  ;  the  earliefl:  is  the  24th  of  April,  and  the  latefc  the  15th  of  May.  If 
the  leaves  are  not  ready,  he  keeps  the  hatching  back,  by  lodging  the  grains  in  a  cool 
cellar.  lie  has  known  one  tree  in  Languedoc  yield  80  livres  a  year  in  filk.  Moulins 
and  its  environs  make  to  the  value  of  6o  or  80,000  hvres  a  year.  Monf.  Martin  fells 
trees,  of  two  years  old,  at  20  livres  the  thoufand.  The  diftance  of  planting,  if  for 
crops  under  the  trees,  thirty  feet ;  if  no  crops,  twenty  feet.  Of  the  writers  that  have 
treated  on  this  fubjeft,  he  prefers  Monf.  Sauvages. 

In  the  particulars  of  an  eftate  to  be  fold,  was  one  article  relative  to  the  produft  of 
fdk ;  mulberries  enough  for  1  2  oz.  of  grain,  yielding  6oIb.  of  filk. 

ViVAR.us. — Maiffi  to  Tbuys. — FirR  meet  with  mulberries  in  going  fouth  from  Au- 
vergne.  They  yield  very  largely  here ;  I  am  affured,  that  many  trees  in  a  good  year, 
reach  1 2  livres  each.  That  in  four  years  after  planting,  they  begin  to  produce  leaves 
enough  tor  {tripping.  The  befl  of  tliesn  are  all  grafted.  Trees,  fifteen  years  alter 
planting,  have,  in  a  very  good  year,  yielded  6  livres.  1  was  (hewn  a  fmall  field  that 
yields,  one  year  with  another,  i  20  livres  ;  I  (tepped,  and  found  it.fifty  yards  by  feventy, 
or  three  thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  yards  (7I.  4s.  4d.  per  Engliih  acre) ;  yet  the 
trees  were  not  regularly  planted,  nor  fully  ;  and  this  befides  the  other  produce  of  the 
ground. 

Aubenas.  —The  filk  mills  here,  which  are  confiderable,  purchafe  tte  cocoons  of  the 
farmer,  at  28/".  to  3 2/1  the  pound.     The  mulberry-trees  here  are  very  large. 

Villcneuve  de  Bcrguc. — Twenty  quintals  of  leaves  give  one  quintal  of  cocoons,  and 
one  quintal  of  cocoons  lolb.  of  filk.     Tiicy  reckon  that  the  wade,  debris  I5' dec/jgt,  pay 
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the  fpinning.  Eighteen  trees,  offeven  years  age,  pay  28  livresayear  ',  but  fomo  trees 
of  ten  years  old,  liave  been  known  to  give  3  livrcs  each.  Three-fourtlis  of  an  arpent 
de  Paris  have  been  fold  for  400  livres ;  the  foil  ail  rock  and  (tone,  but  calcareous. 
The  trees  are  grafted  before  tranfplantation,  which  is  at  three  years  old ;  price,  (2/^ 
and  15/;  each.  The  fccond  year  after  planting  they  begin  to  gather.  The  price  of  the 
leaves  J  livres  the  loolb. ;  and  of  gathering  lof.  the  quintal.  The  culture  is  reckoned 
more  profitable  than  vines,  which  are  fonietimcs  grubbed  up,  to  make  way  for  mul- 
berries. Of  the  forts,  the  rofc  fuUle  is  bcfl:.  In  the  roatl  to  Viviers,  I  remarked  a  tree 
i\  feet  in  diameter;  and  very  large  ones  are  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  where  no  earth 
(only  (tones)  is  vifible. 

Dauphine. — Mon/e/hnart. —  SWk  is  the  great  produce  of  the  country;  they  have 
mills,  where  the  cocoons  are  bought,  at  ^yf.  the  pound.  An  ounce  of  grains  gives 
6olb.  of  cocoons,  and  1  alb.  of  cocoons  lib.  of  filk:  forty  middling  trees,  each  yielding 
a  quintal  of  leaves,  being  required  to  feed  that  proportion  of  wuruis.  The  grains  are 
hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  the  operation  demands  wood  to  the  amount  of  24  livres 
to  each  ounce  of  grains.  A  common  method  of  conducing  the  bufmefs  is,  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  to  find  trees  and  half  the  grains  ;  the  poor  people  the  other  half 
and  all  the  labour;  and  the  parties  divide  the  produce  between  them.  The  impedi- 
ments in  the  culture  are, — i.  climate  ;  frofts  in  the  fpring  deftroy  the  leaves,  and,  if  at 
a  critical  time,  thei"e  is  no  remedy.  I  demanded  if  they  had  no  fuccedaneum,  in  fuch 
cafe,  in  feeding  the  worms  with  the  leaves  of  fome  other  plants  ?  The  anfwer  was,  that 
experiments  had  been  made  upon  that  point,  without  any  fuccefs  ;  that  the  idea,  how- 
ever, was  nonfenfe,  for  the  quantity  of  food  was  fo  great,  as  to  render  it  abfurd  to  think 
of  providing  it,  not  for  a  certain  want,  but  merely  a  contingent  one  ;  the  expence  ol 
fuch  a  conduct  would  abforb  all  the  profit.     Nor  is  it  frofts  only  that  are  dreaded  — 

great  and  fudden  heats  make  the  worms  fall,  and  they  labour  very  poorly. 2.  The 

extreme  labour  of  attending  the  worms,  is  a  great  obje£lion  to  the  bufinefs ;  it  is,  for 
the  lad  fifteen  days,  fo  fevere  as  to  kill  many  ;  and,  for  the  laft  eight  days,  they  arc 
cleaned  every  day. 

Upon  a  comparifon  of  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  mulberry,  it  was  remarked  to 
me,  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  olive,  was  the  contraded  fpace  in  which  the  roots 
feed,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  tap-root  and  fibres,  which  made  the  crops  fown  under  them 
good  ;  but  a  mulberry  threw  out  a  profufion  of  roots,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  around,  in 
every  direftion. 

They  have  been  known,  at" eleven  years  growth,  to  yield  aoolb.  of  leaves  each  tree. 

The  mulberry  is  found  not  to  like  water ;  for  there  is  in  the  watered  meadows  a 
mound  of  earth,  to  keep  the  water  from  the  roots  of  thefe  trees. 

When  filk-worms  are  ready  to  fpin  the  cocoon,  if  they  are  cut  in  halves  and  thrown 
into  vinegar,  each  worm  gives  two  tranfparcnt  ligaments,  very  ftrong,  for  making  fifh- 
ing  lines,  &c.  &c. 

Loriol. — Monf.  L'Abbc  Berenger,  cure  of  this  place,  has  given  an  uncommon  atten- 
tion to  this  culture ;  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me  the  refult  of  many  years  experi- 
ence on  this  interefting  fubjedt. 

Time  of  freeing. — There  are  two  feafons  ;  the  firft,  with  the  fruit,  frelh,  at  the  end  of 
June  : — the  fecond  in  May,  with  the  feed  of  laft  year,  dry  ;  and  this  is  better,  becaufe 
the  June  fowing  fuffers  fometimes,  if  frofts  are  fevere,  or  the  weather  is  both  cold  and 
humid.  When  fown  dry,  if  too  early  and  cold  weather  fucceeds,  they  are  apt  to  fail. 
They  are  often  watered. 

VOL.  IV.  3  o  Tranfplantation ^ 
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TranfplanUit'ion. — In  April  follawing,  thofe  that  were  fown  in  May  are  tranfplanted, 
three  feet  every  way,  into  the  nurfery  ;  only  half  the  plants  (the  befl;)  being  drawn,  the 
reft  are  left  till  the  year  after.     They  are  never  tranfplanted  a  fecond  time. 

^ort. Thefciiilh  rofe,  with  white  or  grey  fruit,  is  the  heft  ;   black  fruit  not  known 

here,  but  faid  to  be  good  for  leafing  late,  and  efcaping  frofts  in  the  fpring. 

Grafting.  — ll  is  bsil  to  graft  in  the  nurfery,  in  May,  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
at  the  head,  with  grafts  cut  in  February  preceding,  and  preferved  in  fand  in  a  cellar  : 
thefe  grafts  are  branches  three  feet  lontj,  which  are  buried  in  fand,  except  four  inches 
at  the  end,  for  three  or  four  knots  to  flioot ;  if  all  are  buried  in  the  fand,  all  the  knots 
will  llioot.  At  grafting  cut  off  thofe  knots  that  have  fliot  out,  and  ufe  the  reft.  The 
time  is  after  gathering  the  leaves  of  the  ftandard  to  be  grafted,  when  the  plants  are  five 
feet,  or  51  feet  high.  One  year  after  grafting  tranfplant,  that  is,  about  April.  Graft 
three  or  four  branches. 

So;'/.  — Good  and  humid  fands,  and  fandy  loams  ar^  the  beft :  warm,  forward,  rich, 
and  friable  :  rocky  and  ftoney  foils  do  well ;  but  all  clays  are  bad.  On  the  lighteft 
ftoney  lands,  the  trees  come  into  bearing  much  fooner  than  in  the  rich  vale,  but  thefe 
laft  vaftly  longer ;  on  the  rich  vale  land,  two  hundred  years  are  a  common  age  for 
them. 

Planting.— In  bad  land  plant  at  eighteen  feet  fquare,  in  moderate  at  twenty-four,  and 
in  very  good  at  thirty -fix  ;  and,  after  feven  or  eight  years,  there  can  be  no  crops  under 
them,  if  at  thefe  diftances.  There  are  two  forts  of  trees,  the  one  large  ftandards ;  and 
the  others  dwarf  ones,  which  they  call  7nuricr  7iaiii ;  an  arpent  contains,  of  courfe, 
many  more  in  number  of  thefe  than  of  the  others ;  and  rhey  yield,  for  the  firft  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  a  larger  produce,  but  afterwards  the  greater  trees  are  more  produdiye.  The 
dwarfs  are  beft  for  being  fet  in  rovis,  for  ploughing  between  ;  they  are  grafted  at  i f 
feet  high  ;  are  never  watered.  The  price  of  trees  25/.  the  hundred,  at  the  age  of  one 
or  two  years;  the  great  trees,  at  four  or  five  years,  for  grafting,  20/^  each,  at  prefent 
15/:  each,  and  grafted.  The  operation  of  planting  is  performed  by  digging  a  hole 
fix  feet  fquare,  and  2|  or  three  feet  deep  ;  and  they  commonly  lay  dung  upon  the 
roots. 

Cultivation. — The  attention  with  which  they  manage  the  trees  after  planting,  merits 
the  higheft  commendation  -.  —  after  they  have  been  planted  two  years,  a  trench  is  dug 
around  each  tree,  about  two  feet  deep,  which  is  left  open  all  winter,  and  filled  up  again 
in  the  fpring ;  the  year  following  another  is  dug,  more  removed  from  the  tree,  which  is 
managed  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  fo  on  every  year  a  trench,  till  the  whole  land  is 
ftirred  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  This  appears  to  be  a  moft  excellent  fyftem,  and 
preferable  to  trenching  the  ground  at  firft ;  as  in  that  way  much  of  it  is  confolidated 
again,  before  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  reach 'it. 

No  crops  whatever  to  be  fown  on  the  land  after  the  trees  are  of  a  fize  to  have  their 
leaves  gathered  ;  as  much  is  loft  in  leaves  as  is  gained  by  fuch  crops. 

The  trees  ftiould  never  be  pruned  at  any  other  feafon  than  March,  and  but  once  in 
two  years ;  the  wood  pays  the  expence ;  they  receive  one  digging  per  annum,  at  6  livres, 
and  a  hoeing  at  3  livres  per  arpent. 

There  is  another  admirable  praftice  known  here,  and  ufed  by  all  fkilful  cultivators, 
which  is  that  of  wafhing  the  ftems  of  the  trees  every  year,  in  May,  for  four  or  five 
years  after  planting.     Monf.  L'Abbc  Bercnger  always  pradtifes  this  with  great  fuccefs. 

Produce. — For  the  benefit  of  the  young  trees,  they  ought  not  to  be  ftripped  for  feven 
or  eight  years  after  planting  into  the  field  j  they  will  pay  well  afterwards  for  this  for- 
bearance J 
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bearance  ;  but  the  pradlice  is  not  common.  I  viewed  a  young  plantation  of  Monf* 
Blanchard,  at  prefent  in  the  National  Aflembly,  who  is  famous  for  his  attention  to  his 
mulberries;  the  trees  were  fix,  feven,  and  eight  years  old,  and  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  ftripped,  and  their  appearance  was  very  Hourifhing,  Monf.  L'AbbeBerenger  ap- 
proves the  pradlice,  but  has  not  adhered  to  it ;  his  trees,  however,  are  very  fine,  and 
do  not  complain ;  one  plantation,  of  eight  or  ten  years  growth,  that  have  conftantly 
been  flripped,  are,  notwithftanding,  very  fine.  There  are  forty  on  four  hundred  toifes 
of  land,  that  this  year  produced,  each  tree,  eight  pound  of  leaves.  The  beginning  of 
February  he  planted  the  land  under  them  with  potatoes,  which  were  dug  in  Augufl, 
and  produced  forty  quintals ;  among  thefe  potatoes  maize  was  planted  in  April,  in 
fquares  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  produce  of  that  will  be  five  or  fix  quintals,  at  8 
livres  the  quintal.  Ke  {hewed  me  another  plantation,  of  an  arpent,  of  very  fine  and 
flourifliing  dwarf  trees,  which  yielded  this  year  eight  pound  of  leaves  each  tree,  and 
three  hundred  pound  on  the  arpent.  They  are  ten  years  old  ;  no  crops  have  ever  been 
fown  under  them. 

The  produce  of  leaves  may  be  eftimated  at  fifty  pound  from  a  tree  of  a  toife  fquare. 
The  greateft  produce  known  is  ten  quintals,  from  a  tree  of  fifty  years  old.  At  twenty 
years  the  medium  is  two  quintals.  They  increafe  till  fixty  years  old  ;  but  are  in  good 
perfedion  at  twenty. 

The  eggs.— A  paper  of  nine  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  covered  with  fmall  leaves,  fluck 
full  of  worms,  gives  one  quintal  of  cocoons  ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  one  ounce  ot 
grains.  But  proportions  will  not  hold,  for  the  produce  is  not  increafed  proportionably 
to  an  increafe  of  quantity. 

Hatching. — Retarding  the  hatching  of  the  worms  with  particular  views,  is,  in  many 
circumftances,  impoifible.  When  once  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  come  to  a  certain 
pitch,  the  hatching  cannot  be  retarded  by  cellars.  Monf.  Faujas  remarked,  that  in 
June  they  would  hatch  in  an  icehoufe  ;  which  fliews  that  at  a  certain  age  they  will 
hatch  in  fpite  of  cold.  They  never,  however,  trufl  to  the  natural  heat  for  hatching 
them,  which  always  does  it  too  flowly ;  it  is  done  with  the  affiftance  of  fire,  and  in  the 
month  of  May.  They  begin  to  hatch  at  twenty  to  twenty-two  degrees  (Reaumur); 
but  artificially  it  is  done  at  twenty-four  degrees.  When  the  eggs  happen  to  have  been 
4)ut  in  a  cellar,  at  ten  degrees,  their  common  temperature,  they  afterwards  hatch  with 
difficulty,  and  never  well ;  always  belt  when  they  have  to  undergo  but  a  moderate 
change. 

Feeding. — In  this  bufinefs  all  forts  of  food,  except  the  mulberry  leaf,  is  rejeded,  at 
the  firft  mention,  as  the  mofl  ridiculous,  imprafticable,  and  impoffible  idea,  that  ever 
entered  the  head  of  a  vifionary ;  and  never  could  be  conceived  but  by  thofe  only  who 
amiife  themfelves  with  a  few  worms,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  calculating  quantity, 
expence,  and  quality  of  filk. 

For  one  ounce  of  grain,  a  room  of  ten  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and  twelve  feet  high,  is 
neceflary ;  but  the  larger  the  better,  and  with  windows  only  to  the  north.  I'here  fhould 
be  ten  tables,  or  (helves,  fix  feet  long,  and  4f  feet  broad,  one  eighteen  inches  above 
another  ;  the  firft  expence  of  which  is  60  livres. 

Till  the  ih'th  of  April  there  is  here  no  fecurity  againfl:  frofts.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  many  leaves  before  that  day,  and  moft  people  began  their  operations  ;  the  leaves 
were  all  cut  off,  and  they  loft  the  year  entirtly,  for  it  is  three  weeks  before  the  leaves 
come  again.  Monf.  L'Abbe  Berenger  would  nottruft  appearances  ;  did  not  begin  till 
after  that  day,  and  had  as  good  a  year  as  at  any  other  time. 
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The  expences  are  ufaally  borne  between  the  parties,  and  amount  to  half  the  pro- 
duce, not  including  the  keeping  the  utenfils  in  repair.  But  if  they  are  paid  by  the 
owner  of  the  mulberries,  fome  of  them  amount  to  as  follow  :— gathering  the  leaves, 
iq/".  to  1  k/.  the  quintal ;  for  gathering  the  dwarfs,  only  half  the  price  of  the  others  ; 
wood,  1 5  livres  for  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  of  eggs  in  one  room  ;  thirty  livres  for  fix 
ounces,  becaufe  in  two  rooms;  22  li\Tes  lof.  for  labour  in  the  houfe;  fpinning,  40/". 
pjr  lb.  of  filk.     The  walfe  is  worth  2of.  therefore  the  cxpence  is  lof. 

For  the  lad  four  or  five  days,  eight  men  are  neceffary  to  gather  leaves  for  twenty 
ounces  of  grain,  their  voracity  being  incredible  the  latter  part  ot  the  time. 

The  price  of  the  leaves,  if  bought,  is  4  livres  to  5  livres  the  quintal,  never  at  3  livres, 
but  has  been  at  10  livres.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  quintals  of  leaves  give  one  quintal 
of  cocoons,  and  one  of  cocoons  gives  nine  pound  of  filk.  Cocoons  are  fold  at  26/.  the 
pound  ;  filk,  on  an  average,  at  19  livres.  The  leaves,  diffefted  by  the  worms,  are 
dried,  and  kept  for  hogs,  fheep,  &c.  being  worth  4  livres  the  quintal  ;  and  an  ounce  of 
grain  yields  two  quintals  of  fuch  :  and  the  dung  of  the  worms,  from  an  ounce,  is  worth 
4  livres  more,  being  excellent  ;  the  bed  indeed  of  all  others.  / 

Two  brothers  here,  MefTrs.  Cartiers  have  had  as  far  as  eighty  quintals  of  cocoons. 
Monf.  Berenger's  three  hundred  trees  on  an  arpent,  at  eight  pound  of  leaves  each,  are 
twenty-four  quintals  ;  and,  at  4  livres  the  quintal,  amount  to  96  livres :  and  as  fixteen 
quintals  of  leaves  give  nine  pound  of  filk,  at  19  livres,  it  is  171  livres,  and  for  twenty- 
four  quintals,  256  livres,  the  half  of  which  is  128  livres;  hence,  therefore,  to  fell  the 
leaves  at  4  livres  the  quintal,  does  not  anfwer  equally  with  half  the  produce  (128  livres 
per  arpent  de  Paris,  is  61.  4s.  3d.  per  Englifh  acre). 

V  KOYEtiCs..— Avignon. — At  ten  years  growth  the  mulberries  yield  a  confiderable 
produce ;  at  that  age  they  give  one  hundred  pound  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of 
leaves,  but  not  common.  For  one  ounce  of  grain,  five  or  fix  very  large  trees  are  ne- 
ceflary  ;  or,  if  the  leaves  are  bought,  to  the  amount  of  24  livres  to  30  livres.  The 
ounce  will  give  from  forty  pound  to  fifty  pound  of  cocoons,  or  five  pound  of  filk  ;  but 
more  commonly  twelve  pound  of  cocoons  for  1  pound  of  filk.  Gathering  the  leaves, 
icf.  or  \if.  the  quintal,  one  with  another,  dwarfs  and  flandards.  The  wafte  pays  the 
fpinning. 

Aix. — Mulberries,  beyond  all  comparifon,  more  profitable  than  olives;  will  give 
3  livres  or  4  livres  per  tree,  more  regularly  than  olives  will  lof. ;  but  the  great  planta- 
tions of  olives  are  on  barren  rocks  that  will  not  do  for  mulberries. 

Tour  d' . digues, — One  ounce  of  grains  requires  fifteen  quintals  of  leaves,  and  gives 
fifty  pound  of  cocoons ;  that  is  fifty  pound  in  a  fmall  undertaking,  like  the  houfe  of  a 
poor  family  ;  but  not  more  than  thu'ty  pound  in  a  large  building.  Monf  thePrefident 
has,  however,  had  feventy-five  ounces  of  grain  that  gave  forty  pound  one  with  another  : 
fourteen  pound  of  cocoons  give  one  pound  of  organzine  filk. 

On  good  land,  twenty  trees,  of  ten  years  old,  will  give  fifteen  quintals  of  leaves.  The 
wade,  with  the  addition  of  \cf.  per  pound,  will  pay  the  fpinning.  Wood  is  12/.  the 
quintal,  and  i  -!-  quintal  will  wind  and  fpin  one  pound  of  filk :  and  one  quintal  ot  char- 
coal will  make  three  pound  of  filk.  The  common  calculation  is  ten  quintals  of  char- 
coal for  one  ounce  of  grain. 

Labour  and  fuel,  4cf.  per  pound  of  filk,  exclufive  of  gathering  the  leaves  ;  but  the 
common  method  is  to  find  the  trees  and  the  grain,  and  give  half  the  produce  for  all 
the  reft.  The  whole  bufinefs,  exclufive  of  winding  and  fpinning,  employs  exadly  a 
month. 
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Hyeres.-^This  article  is  here  but  little  regarded ;  the  number  is  not  confiderable, 
nor  do  they  pay  nearly  the  fame  attention  to  them  as  in  Dauphine.  A  tree  of  twenty 
years  pays  about  30/^ ;  and  fome,  of  a  very  great  fize  and  age,  6  livres. 

Frejus. — Clofe  without  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmail  canal  of  irrigation,  are  five 
or  fix  of  the  largeft  mulberries  I  have  feen,  growing  clofe  to  the  water's  edge  ;  from 
which  it  {hould  appear,  that  they  have  here  none  of  that  objedion  to  water  which  was 
mentioned  to  me  at  Montelinyart. 

EJlrellcs. — At  the  inn  here  there  is  a  mulberry- tree  which  yields  black  frm't,  and 
leaves  of  a  remarkable  fize.  I  alked  the  mailer,  if  he  ufed  them  for  filk-worms  ? 
Never,  he  replied,  they  are  no  better  for  them  than  elm,  oak,  or  pine  leaves  :  it  is  the  white 
7nulberries  that  are  for  worms.  So  inaccurately  underltood  is  this  point,  tven  in  the 
filk  countries  ;  for  in  Languedoc  they  told  me,  all  forts  were  given  indifcriminately. 
This  tree  would  be  worth  2  or  3  louis  a  year. 

To  thefe  notes,  taken  by  myfelf,  I  fliall  add  a  few  others,  for  the  more  general  elu- 
cidation of  the  fubjedl. 

Languedoc  yields,  in  a  common  year,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred quintals  of  filk  *,  I  have  fearched  books  in  vain  for  information  of  the  quantity  of 
filk  produced  in  all  France  ;  but  I  find  the  number  of  looms  which  work  it,  by  one 
account,  twenty-nine  thoufand  f,  of  which  eighteen  thoufand  at  Lyons ;  but  by  a  later 
and  more  authentic  account,  there  were  at  Lyons  only  nine  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  looms,  which  worked  about  two  million  pounds  |,  and  in  all  France  fe- 
venteen  thoufand  five  hundred  looms ;  which,  in  the  fame  proportion,  would  work 
about  three  million,  feven  hundred  and  fixty  three  thoufand  pounds.  In  1784,  fhe  im- 
ported raw  filk  to  the  value  of  29,500,000  livres,  and  in  1787,  to  28,220,000  livres; 
call  it  twenty-nine  millions,  and  20  livres  the  mean  price  per  lb.  it  is  one  million,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  §  ;  which  will  leave  about  two  million,  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  the  home  produce,  or  46,200,000  livres,  which  is 
fo  grofs  an  impoffibility,  as  to  afcertain  to  a  certainty,  the  exaggeration  of  the  number 
of  looms,  and  confirms,  in  a  frefh  inftance,  the  many  errors  in  the  New  Encyclopaedia. 
If  Languedoc  produces  only  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  produce  twenty  times  as  much  ;  for  the  culture  is  confined  to  three  or  four  pro- 
vinces, except  fmall  quantities,  that  enter  for  little  in  a  general  account.  I  was  inform- 
ed, at  Lyons,  that  the  home  growth  was  about  a  millions  of  pounds  weight,  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  imported  per  lb.  or  about  20  livres.  This  makes  the  growth 
to  the  value  of  20,000,000  livres  or  875,000!.  If  fo,  Languedoc  mufl  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  that  province  mull  be  at  leaft  one-fourth,  if  not 
one  third  of  the  whole.  I  mull  confefs  I  have  my  doubts  upon  this  point,  and  think 
that  even  one  million  of  pounds  much  exaggerated,  for  I  croffed  the  filk  country  in 
more  than  one  direftion,  and  the  quantity  of  trees  appeared  inconfiderable  for  any  fuch 
produce.  But  admitting  the  authority,  and  ftating  that  the  kingdom  does  produce  to 
the  amount  of  8  or  900,000!.  fterling,  I  mull;  remark,  that  the  quantity  is  ftrangely  in- 
confiderable, and  feems  to  mark,  that  the  climate  has  fomething  in  it  vaftly  interior  to 
that  of  Italy,  for  the  production  of  this  commodity  ;  in  which  country  there  are  little 
principalities  that  give  more  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  ; — yet,  to  human  feel- 

*  Corf  derations  fur  le  Commerce  de  Eritagne,  par  Monf.  Pinczon  du  Sel  des  Monf.   i2mo.  p.  5. 
f    1  ettre  fur  les  Muriers  fo"  Vers  a  foie  Journal  CEconomiq:ie,    1756,   vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
^%  Encyclop.  Methodlque  Manuf.    torn.  ii.   part  2.  n,  44. 

4  A  very  late  writer  was  lirangely  miftaken  in  faying,  that  France  imports  20,000,0CC0  of  pounds 
weight.     Mr.  Townfend's  Journey  through  Sjiain,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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ings,  there  is  no  comparlfon  between  the  climate  of  France  and  that  of  Italy ;  the  for- 
mer is  better,  beyond  all  queftion.  But  the  fpring  frofts,  (found  in  Italy  alfo)  are  what 
bring  the  greateil  deftrudion  on  this  culture,  and  will  for  ever  retard  its  progrefs  great- 
ly in  countries  expofed  to  them.  In  1788,  there  was  a  general  failure  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  yet  acrofs  the  Pyrenees  in  Catalonia,  the  crop  was  abundant,  merely  becaufe  the 
fpring  frofts  did  not  pafs  thofe  mountains. 

In  the  diftrifts  and  fpots  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  climate  has,  from 
experience,  been  found  favourable  to  filk,  there  is  no  want  of  exertion  in  following  it ; 
and  about  Loriol  and  Montelimart,  it  is  cultivated  with  more  energy  than  in  any  part 
of  Lombardy,  yet  at  fmall  diftances  there  are  no  mulberries,  though  the  proprietors  are 
as  rich  and  as  induftrious  as  where  they  are  found.  The  fam  ,•  obfervation  is  to  be  made 
every  where,  and  feems  to  mark  a  great  dependence  even  on  the  locality  of  climate,  if 
I  may  hazard  fuch  an  expreffion.  Where  the  culture  fucceeds  well,  it  appears,  from 
the  preceding  minutes,  to  be  highly  profitable,  and  to  form  one  of  the  moft  beneficial 
objefts  that  can  attrafl:  the  attention  of  the  induftrious. 

The  Society  of  Arts  at  London,  have,  for  many  years,  offered  premiums  for  mul- 
berries and  filk  in  England  j  and  much  has  been  written  and  argued  in  favour  of  the 
fchenie,  which  I  take  to  be  a  great  but  harmlefs  folly ;  it  may  miflead  and  deceive  a 
few  ingenious  fpeculative  people,  who  may,  for  what  I  know,  in  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury, arrive  at  fuch  fuccefs  as  the  late  King  of  Pruffia  boafted,  that  of  making  a  few 
thoufand  pounds  of  mii'erably  bad  filk,  after  forty  years'  exertion.  Such  fuccefs  is  a 
real  lofs;  for  the  fame  attention,  time,  capital,  and  encouragement,  given  to  produftions 
natural  to  the  climate,  would  have  made  twenty  times,  perhaps  an  hundred  times,  the 
return.  That  filk  may  be  made  in  England  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  will  be  made  on 
the  fame  principles,  and  attended  by  the  fame  dead  lofs.  I'he  duke  of  Belleifle  made 
filk  in  Normandy,  and  if  he  had  been  a  great  fovereign,  his  hundreds  would  have  been 
thoulands  of  pounds ;  but  all  was  lofs,  and  therefore  the  fooner  it  dropped  the  better. 
Another  duke  failed,  not  quite  fo  much,  in  the  Anguomois;  and  a  thii'd  planted  mul- 
berries to  lofs  on  the  Garonnne ;  his  neighbours  did  the  fame,  but  grubbed  them  up 
again  becaufe  they  did  not  anfwer.  At  lours,  the  fineft  climate  of  France  for  fruits, 
and  by  confequ'ence  well  adapted  for  mulberries,  they  fucceed  tolerably,  but  the  cul- 
ture does  not  increafe,  which  carries  with  it  a  prefumption,  that  more  fteady  heat  in 
fpring  is  wanted  than  the  northern  provinces  of  France  enjoy.  Such  circumftances 
bear  with  great  force  againft  any  ideas  of  filk  in  England,  where  the  heat  is  never 
fteady  ;  and  leaft  of  all  in  fpring,  where  late  fiofts  cut  off  vegetables  much  hardier  than 
the  mulberry,  even  fo  late  as  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  5  and  where  I  have 
feen  potatoes  turned  black  by  them,  even  on  Midfumm.er  day. 

The  minutes  are  invariably  decifive,  on  the  queftion  of  feeding  worms  with  any  thing 
"but  mulberry  leaves  ;  tlie  utter  impradicability  of  that  fcheme  is  ihewn  in  a  manner  too 
fatisfadory  for  any'  doubts  to  remain ;  and  the  difficulty  of  retarding  the  hatching  of 
the  worms  beyond  a  certain  a  period,  though  not  proved  with  equal  decifion,  is  yet 
placed  in  a  light  not  a  little  queftionable.  It  is  upon  thefe  two  mollifications  of  the 
common  pradice,  that  filk  in  England  confeffedly  depends  ;  one  of  them  is  a  vague 
groundlels  theory  ;  and  the  other  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  But  I  muft  further 
jeinark,  that  frofts,  in  fuch  a  climate  as  England,  as  well  as  abroad,  are  to  be  looked 
for  after  the  leafing  of  the  mulberry  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  power  of  retarding  the 
iiaichiiig  of  the  eggs  wculd  be  ufclefs ;  the  worms  in  that  cafe  muft  be  put  upon  other 
food,  wliicli,  with  fmall  parcels,  would  make  bad  filk,  and  uith  large  ones  wouul  de- 
mand an  expence  impoflible  to  lubmit  to  every  year,  for  a  mere  contingency  that  might 
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be  demanded  only  once  in  three  or  four.  To  urge  the  example  of  Brandenbourg  is 
idle  :  in  the  firit  place,  all  continental  climates  are  more  regular  than  infular  ones,  and 
therefore  the  climate  of  the  King  of  Prullia's  dominions  may  be  better  for  the  bufinefs  ; 
yet  with  this  advantage  Normandy  failed.  In  171S8,  that  is  aftcrforty  years'  exertion, 
they  made,  in  all  the  Pruffian  territories,  eleven  thoufand  pounds  *,  of  pounds  lighter 
than  French  ones.  And  the  author  I  quote  on  this  fubjed,  who  commends  the  pro- 
jed,  informs  us,  that  in  Brandenbourg,  to  make  a  pound  of  filk  demands  one-fourth 
more  cocoons  than  in  the  fouth  of  France  f  ;  and  that  the  filk  thus  made  is  fo  bad,  that 
it  will  do  only  for  certain  objects  +  ;  of  the  climate  he  fays,  that  it  is  not  favourable 
enough  §  for  the  bufinefs.  What  encouragement  is  to  be  collected  from  this  detail, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  forty  years  eiibrt  of  the  firfl  talents  in  the  world,  feconded 
by  boundlefs  power,  forcing  plantations  and  laviiliing  premiums,  have  been  able  to 
drive  this  nail,  that  will  not  go  but  againd  nature,  to  no  greater  extent  than  eleven 
thoufand  pounds  of  bad  filk  in  all  the  Pruffian  dominions?  In  my  opinion,  the  refult 
of  fuch  an  experiment  yields  a  more  complete  condemnation,  than  if  it  had  never  been 
tried  at  all  in  fuch  a  climate,  and  ought  to  be  a  lefTon  to  us  in  England,  not  obltinate- 
ly  to  perfift  in  fuch  foolifh  attempts,  calculated  only  to  bring  ridicule  on  focieties,  and 
difappointment  to  individuals.  In  all  probability,  the  filk  made  in  Pruflia  coft  every 
year  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  royal  attention,  the  fame 
premiums,  the  fame  favours,  as  giving  trees  and  filk  eggs,  the  fame  powerful  inftiga- 
tions  to  reftors  and  curees  of  the  crown  livings,  &c. — had  they  been  exerted  to  people 
the  heaths  of  Brandenbourg  with  flieep,  would  have  yielded,  in  wool  alone,  ten  times 
the  value  of  eleven  thoufand  pounds  of  filk  ;  which,  if  we  value  it  at  i  as.  a  pound,  beino- 
fo  inferior,  amounts  only  to  6,6ool.  ; — a  pn^tty  article  of  produce  for  forty  years'  effort 
of  the  mod  energetic  government  in  Europe !  fifty  thoufand  flieep,  at  3s.  a  head  in 
wool,  go  much  beyond  it,  throwing  mutton  out  of  the  queftion. 

An  idle  error  in  England,  is  the  idea  that  this  culture  demands  the  labour  only  of 
women  and  children,  and  old  and  infirm  perfons ;  the  contrary  appears  the  fadl ;  eio-ht 
men  are  neceiiary  for  gathering  the  leaves  for  twenty  ounces  of  gi'ain,  during  four  or 
five  days,  when  the  worms  are  mort  ravenous;  and  the  work  of  gathering  is  that  of 
men  at  all  times  ;  for  the  leaves  are  not  picked,  but  flripped  along  a  branch,  by  force 
and  hardnefs  of  hand.  And  even  the  feeding  and  cleaning  worms  is  fo  far  from  beinn- 
light  work,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  fevere,  fo  as  even  to  kill  fome  of  the  poor 
people  that  follow  it  up  ;  as  the  induflrious  will  follow  up  all  work  feverely.  The  cul- 
ture is  therefore  very  far  from  what  it  has  been  reprefented  in  England,  as  being  all 
net  profit,  demanding  only  women,  children,  and  the  infirm  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
demand  many  eble  men^  at  a  bufy  feafon  of  the  year,  when  they  could  be  ill  fpared  ; 
and  if  a  propofal  was  to  be  made  at  fuch  a  feafon  to  a  farmer,  that  he  muit  fpare  men 
enough  to  gathi  r  all  the  leaves  of  many  hundred  pollard  trees  of  any  fort,  he  would 
probc.bly  fay,  the  price  of  mulberry  leaves  in  the  filk  countries  would  not  pay  him  ;  and 
that  double  that  price  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  him,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  to  derange 
his  bufinefs,  and  take  his  men  from  neceflary  work,  for  employing  them  on  fuch  a  bu- 
fmefs.  If  it  is  aiked,  how  the  fame  thing  can  be  done  in  filk  countries  ?  I  anfwer,  that 
labour  is  but  half  the  price  of  Englifh  labour,  owing  to  caufes  explained  in  other  chap- 
ters; that  the  multiplied  fubdivifion  of  landed  property  fills  many  of  thofe  countries 
with  hands, — many  idle,  and  many  not  half  employed.  To  them  the  culture  is  highly 
valuable  ;  but  to  introduce  it  in  a  country,  even  if  the  climate  would  permit,  conflituted 
and  politically  arranged,  in  a  manner  and  upon  principles  abfolutely  contrary,  would  be 
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attended  with  difficulties  and  expences,  not  in  the  contemplation  of  people  very  Inge- 
nious, perhaps,  who  have  amnfed  themfelves  with  filk-worms,  and  paid  an  attention  to 
them,  being  a  pleafiire,  which,  if  commercially  valued,  would  poflibly  amount  to  fifty 
times  the  value  of  all  the  fdk  they  make. 

Chap.  XXIV.— 0/  Cattle  in  France. 

EVERY  part  of  agriculture  depends  fo  immediately  on  the  quantity  of  live  ftock, 
that  a  farming  traveller  cannot  give  too  much  attention  to  fo  material  a  part  of  his  pur- 
juit.  The  candid  reader  will  not,  however,  look  to  any  traveller,  that  does  not  refide 
long  in  a  place,  for  fuch  information  as  is  alone  to  be  acquired  by  fuch  relidence.  He 
who  flays  a  week  will  gain  knowledge  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  day  ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  a  month  will  produce  fruits  beyond  the  reach  of  him  whofe  obfervations  are  limit- 
ed to  a  week,  and  yet  remain  very  Superficial,  when  compared  with  the  refearches  of 
others  who  live  on  the  fpot.  A  mere  traveller  fliould  gain  what  his  opportunities  allow, 
and  what  he  is  thus  able  to  gain  is  not  the  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  larger  powers  would 
have  commanded  a  greater  harvefi:. 

Pays  de  Beauce. — Toury,  ^c. — Their  bell  cows  fell  at  150  Hvres ;  they  give  twelve 
or  thirteen  bottles  a  day. 

Orleans. — They  have  a  remarkable  cuftom  of  letting  chick-weed  get  a  head  in  their 
vineyards,  which  they  pluck  in  May  and  dry.  This  they  boil  in  water  with  bran  for 
their  cows,  giving  it  thrice  a  day,  and  find  that  it  makes  them  give  double  the  quantity 
of  milk  they  would  do  on  any  other  food.  This  application  of  a  common  plant,  that 
might  eafily  be  cultivated,  and  got  off  time  enough  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  probably  im- 
proving the  land,  deferves  a  trial.     The  faft  is  curious. 

SoLOGNE. — To  La  Ferte. — Make  hay  of  the  weeds  of  their  vineyards,  and  are  the 
chief  fupport  of  their  cows  ;  do  not  boil,  but  give  them  in  bran  and  water.  In  fummer 
feed  with  grafs  and  vine  cuttings. — A  cow,  that  gives  one  to  three  bottles  a  day,  fells 
at  Qo  livres. 

La  Fuze/ier.  —The  cows  fmall,  and  very  like  Alderneys.  Plough  bullocks  of  the 
fame  breed. 

Berry. — Verfon. — A  pair  of  oxen,  ready  to  work,  fell  at  400  livres  (17].  ics.);  and 
when  old  and  pall  labour,  but  lean,  300  to  340  livres. 

Argentan. — A  good  pair  of  oxen  fell  at  400  livres  ;  common  ones  300  livres;  very 
fine  to  600  livres  (26I.  5s.).  All  the  cattle  here  are  cream  coloured,  as  well  as  the 
droves  we  have,  met  going  to  Paris. — A  cow,  not  the  largeft,  fells  at  150  livres  (61.  lis. 

La  Marche. — To  Bolfmande. — Very  fine  bullocks,  well  made,  and  in  great  order, 
600  livres  (26I.  5s.)  the  pair.  Thefe  oxen  are  of  a  beautiful  form;  their  backs  ftrait 
and  flat,  with  a  fine  fpringing  rib ;  clean  throat  and  leg ;  felt  well ;  and  are  in  every 
refped  fuperior  to  many  breeds  we  have  in  England. 

La  Ville  Aiibrun. — Work  their  cows,  but  they  do  not  give  as  much  milk  as  if  not 
worked.  ^  good  one  fells,  with  its  calf,  at  150  Hvres  (61.  lis.  3d.).  They  fatten 
oxen  here  with  raves,  a  fort  of  turnip;  begin  to  ufe  them  in  Oftober  or  November, 
and  lalt  generally  about  three  months.  To  fatten  a  pair  of  good  oxen,  would  take 
forty-five  cart  loads,  cut  in  pieces,  and  twenty  quintals  of  hay  ;  when  the  raves  are 
done,  they  give  the  flour  ©f  rye  or  other  corn,  with  water  enough  added  to  form  a 
parte ;  this  they  leave  four  or  five  days  to  become  four,  and  then  they  dilute  it  with 
water,  thicken  it  with  cut  chafl",  and  give  it  to  the  oxen  thrice  a  day;  when  ftd  with 
raves  the  oxen  do  not  want  to  drink.     Such  9  detail  would  imply  a  turnip  culture  of 
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fome  importance,  but  though  hoeing  is  not  abfolutcly  unknown,  yet  the  tuiu'ps  nmy  be 
conjecilured,  from  the  common  management,  being  never  to  hoe,  fearing  to  cut  up  the 
crop  by  it.  The  young  plant  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  fly,  in  which  cafe  they  fow  again ; 
froft  fometimes  daniages  the  roots,  but  never  deftroys  them  entirely.  Often  fow  wheat 
after  them,  and  do  not  cultivate  clover :  thus  three-lburths  of  the  merit  of  the  culture 
is  loft. 

Bajjic. — Their  raves  yield,  according  to  the  year,  two  or  three  cart  loads  per  boii'eree 
of  land,  about  eight  of  which  make  an  Englifli  acre.  A  pair  of  good  oxen  will  eat  a 
cart  load  in  two  days,  but  have  hay  with  them  :  they  are  as  fond  of  this  root  as  horfes 
are  of  oats ;  they  finifh  with  flour  of  rye,  mixed  as  before-mentioned  :  they  aflfert  that 
the  oxen  like  it  the  better  for  being  four,  and  that  it  aiifwers  better  in  fatting  them. 
They  eat  about  a  boifeau  a  day  (weighs  22  lb.)  and  never  give  this  aciJ  liquor  without 
chopped  hay.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  in  coming  to  Pari.s,  we  have  met  a  great 
many  droves  of  thefe  oxen,  to  the  amount  I  guefs  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred,  and 
that  they  were  with  few  exceptions  very  fat ;  and  confidering  the  feafon,  May,  the  moft 
difficult  of  the  year,  they  were  fatter  than  oxen  are  commonly  feen  in  England,  in  the 
fpring.  I  handled  many  fcores  of  them,  and  found  them  an  excellent  breed,  and  very 
well  fattened. 

Limousin. — To  Limoges. — A  pair  of  good  oxen  will  eat  a  cart  load  of  raves  a  day  ; 
begin  to  feed  the  end  of  Odober :  after  the  raves,  give  rye-pafle  as  defcribed  above, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  /even  (levahi)  to  the  parte,  to  quicken  the  fermentation,  and 
make  it  quite  four  :  at  firft  the  oxen  will  not  drink  it,  but  they  are  ftarved  to  it ;  ufually 
take  it  the  fecond  day,  and  after  they  have  begun  like  it  much,  and  never  leave  a  drop. 
Saw  a  pair  bought  la(t  winter  for  1 100  livres  C48I.  2s.  6d.  ");  but  fuch  as  are  ready  for 
work,  fell  as  dear  as  fat  ones,  which  is  remarkable.  An  arpent  of  raves  yields  forty  cart 
loads  ;  and  a  pair  of  good  oxen  will  eat  a  load  a  day.  They  have  two  kinds  ;  one  very 
large  and  flat,  the  other  more  round,  and  with  a  root  that  enters  the  ground  deeply. 
They  generally  manure  thoroughly  for  rhem  in  March,  and  plough  in  fo  early  that  the 
dung  may  be  quite  rotten  and  mixed  with  the  foil  by  the  end  of  June.  Begin  to  fow  a 
fortnight  after  Midfummer  :  they  are  not  hurt  by  the  frort:  when  it  thaws  with  rain,  but 
are  apt  to  rot  when  it  thaws  with  the  fun.  About  Chriftmas  they  plough  up  the  part 
eaten,  and  fow  rye,  the  reft  for  oats.  They  plough  their  cows,  milking  them  once  a  day, 
from  three  to  five  bottles. 

Limoges. — The  great  fl^apleof  the  whole  province  is  fat  cattle,  fent  to  Paris  and  other 
towns,  as  well  as  hogs,  that  go  for  faking  to  the  fea  ports.  The  cattle  are  all  of  a  yellow 
cream  colour,  with  no  other  diftinftion  than  having,  one  in  an  hundred  perhaps,  a  ten- 
dency to  a  blood  red  :  all  haVe'borns  of  a  medium  length;  legs  Ihort  in  proportion  to 
their  carcafles,  which  are  deep  and  heavy  ;  the  fliape  in  general  very  good  ;  the  back 
ftraight  and  broad  ;  the  rib  fpringing,  and  confequently  well  arched  ;  the  hips  and  rumps 
very  ft\t ;  the  tail  rifing  high  from  the  rump  ;  which  I  note,  not  becaufe  fuch  points  are 
of  real  importance,  but  becaufe  it  is  elfeemed  by  fome  as  a  proof  of  a  bad  breed:  the 
weight  I  guefs  to  be  from  60  to  feventy  ftone  (14  lb.  ;)  fome  rife  to  eighty,  and  a  very 
few  maybe  fo  low  as  fifty.  Their  hogs  are  many  of  them  large  :  fome  with  lop  ears 
like  our  old  Shroplhire's. 

St.  George. — The  fame  breed  of  oxen  continues  here,  but  hardly  fo  large  ;  they  are 
always  kept  in  high  order  ;  a  pair  draws  the  weight  commonly  of  aooo  lb.  and  fupports 
fuch  labour  well.  They  rear  calves  by  keeping  them  eight  or  ten  months  with  the 
cows. 
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U/arch. — Fatten  their  oxen  with  raves,  as  above,  and  then  with  rye-flour,  made  into 
a  parte  with  leaven,  and  given  four,  as  before  defcribed.  They  alfo  fatten  fome  with 
potatoes,  mixed  with  chefnuts,  and  alfo  alone  ;  but  in  either  cafe  boiled  thoroughly,  and 
given  frefh  as  boiled  every  day.  They  have  a  great  opinion  of  their  fattening  quality  : 
they  feed  their  cows  alfo  with  this  root,  and  find  that  it  gives  a  great  increafe  of  milk. 
Calves  reared,  either  for  oxen  or  cows,  fuck  ten  or  twelve  months,  which  is  the  univer- 
fal  pradtice. 

QuERCY. — Brive  io  Creffenfac. — A  praftical  farmer,  that  has  the  largell  oxen  I  had 
met  with,  gave  me  the  following  account : — they  fatten  with  maize,  but,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  tender,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  cover  it  up  clofe,  and  give  it  to  the  cattle  the  fame 
day  ;  and  in  this  method  it  is  a  mod  excellent  fattener,  both  of  oxen  and  poultry.  But 
in  order  to  make  them  fatten  fooner  and  better,  this  farmer  gives  them,  every  night, 
and  fometimes  of  a  morning,  a  ball  of  pork-greafe,  as  large  as  an  apple ;  he  fays  this  is 
both  phyfic  and  food,  and  makes  them  thrive  the  better. 

To  Souillac. — Fat  their  oxen  here  alfo  with  raves,  and  give  them  alfo  to  lean  beafts ; 
the  mafter  of  the  pod  town  where  we  flopped  fays,  that  he  fent  laft  year  to  Paris,  four 
raves  that  weighed  i  oolb.  They  foil  their  oxen  with  crops  of  the  vicia  latharoides,  and 
of  the  lathynis  fetifoiuis  ;  of  thefe  plants  he  fpoke  fo  highly,  when  given  in  the  foiling- 
way,  in  the  liable,  that  he  faid  the  oxen  became  fo  fat  that  they  could  not  get  out  of  the 
flable  if  they  were  not  worked.  He  fliewed  me  fome  oxen  that  did  not  allow  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid,  for  they  were  as  fat  as  bears.  The  fad  of  hog's  greafe  be- 
ing given,  was  here  confirmed  ;  it  is  given  to  increafe  the  appetite,  and  anfwers  fo  well^ 
that  the  hearts  perfedly  devour  their  food  after  it,  and  their  coats  become  fmooth  and 
fhining.  The  mort  fattening  food  they  know  for  a  bullock,  is  walnut  oil-cake.  All  here 
give  fait  plentifully,  to  both  cattle;  and  flieep,  being  but  i/I  a  pound.  But  this  pradice 
is,  more  or  lefs,  univerfal  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

Cflyf'orj.— Nearly  all  the  draft  cattle  are  mules,  and  yoked  as  oxen  in  England,  only 
collars  to  the  yoke  inftead  of  bows.  Cows  and  oxen  all  cream  coloured  j  very  good,  and- 
in  fine  order. 

Languedoc. — Toidoufe. — Very  fine  cream-coloured  horned  oxen  ;  a  pair  good 
working  ones  fell  at  25  louis. 

S/.  Grt;/r/r«/"j.— Price  120  livres,  (5I.  5s.);  in  the  winter  kept  in   ftables,   and  fed 

upon  hay. 

Bagyiere  de  Luchon. — Every  parifli  in  thefe  mountains  has  common  paftures  for  their 
cattle  and  fheep,  and  each  inhabitant  has  a  right  to  fend  as  many  as  they  can  feed  in 
winter.  They  are  on  the  mountain  three  or  four  months,  under  the  care  of  people  who 
milk  the  cows,  goats,  and  ewes,  and  give  the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  two 
cheefcs  of  eighteen  pounds  for  each  cow;  or  four  goats  ;  or  ten  ewes;  the  price  of  the 
chcefe  is  e,f.  the  pound  ;  but  lo/I  at  a  year  old,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  is  their  reward. 
A  cow  is  reckoned  to  pay  above  2  louis  a  year,  valuing  the  calf,  as  they  do,  at  a  louis. 
A  pair  of  cows,  rtout  enough  to  be  worked,  fell  at  10  to  12  louis;  and  a  pair  of  oxen 
1 2  to  1 5  louis. 

Basque. — Informed  by  a  gentleman,  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  the  mountains  in 
this  province  afford  a  very  great  fupply  of  food,  in  fummcr,  for  cattle,  which  are  fent  to 
winter  on  the  lamlcs  of  Bourdeaux,  where  thcyjurt  get  a  living  on  weeds,  rough  grafs, 
branches  of  trees,  &c. ;  and  that  they  pay  only  sf.  a  head  for  wintering  thefe  cattle, 
which  is  perfedly  incredible  ;  but  I  note  it  as  reported.     He  alfo  informs  me,  that  thofe 
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mountains  of  Bafque,  and  alfo  of  Navarre,  breed  mod  of  the  oxen  that  I  faw  in  Limou- 
fin  ;  they  are  fold  thither  calves;  and  are  all  crcain-coloured,  or  yellov.ifh. 

Lancukdoc. — Pinjcan  it  MontpcHcr. — Ploughing  with  fine  large  oxen,  in  good  or- 
der ;  fome  cream-coloured,  others  deep  red  j  middling  horns.  The  fame  breed  has 
been  found  all  the  way,  almoft  from  the  Loire  to  Barcelona ;  and  from  Calais  to  the 
Loire,  variations  of  the  fliort-horned  Alder-ney,  or  Norman  cow. 

Bearn. — Navarens. — Cream-coloured  cows,  100  livres  to  120  livrcs. 

Gascoign. — St.  Palais  to  An/pan. — In  1786,  on  thefe  mountains,  the  fcarcity  of  fo- 
rage being  very  great,  they  cut  much  fern  and  made  hay  of  it,  and  it  anfwered  well ; 
horfes,  mules,  and  young  cattle,  eat  it  freely  ;  but  it  was  cut  early.  Through  this  coun- 
try, and  nearly  to  Bayonne,  they  fatten  oxen  with  raves,  which  they  cultivate  carefully 
for  an  after-crop.  They  anfwer  perfedly  well,  without  other  food  being  given  ;  when 
the  raves  are  done,  they  fometimes  give  maize-flour,  but  dry,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Li- 
moufm  method. 

Port  St.  Marie.  — Very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen. 

Aguillon, — Ditto,  very  fine  and  beautiful. 

Toimiian  to  La  Mortc  Landron. — As  we  advance  on  the  Garonne,  the  oxen  are  yet 
finer  ;  meet  common  ones  at  600  livres  and  700  livres  the  pair;  but  fome  very  fine  that 
rife  to  loco  livres,  and  1200  livres,  f52l.  10s.)  as  they  are  in  the  plough ;  all  are 
however,  in  fine  order,  and  many  fat.  Breed  their  own  cattle ;  a  pretty  good 
cow  fells  at  250  livres ;  harnefs  and  work  them  as  oxen,  but  gently  while  they  give 
milk. 

La  Rcole. — Work  their  cows :  put  oxen  to  work  at  three  years  old,  and  keep  them 
to  it  four,  eight,  and  even  ten  years,  according  as  they  are  found  fit  for  it.  Rife  in  price 
to  1200  livres  the  pair.  The  leafl:  weight  they  are  put  to  draw,  is  20  quintals  (a  ton 
Englilh)  a  pair  ;  but  good  oxen  draw  30  quintals  with  eafe:  all  harneffed  by  the  horns  ; 
they  are  fed  now  upon  maize  leaves,  which  are  fo  excellent  a  food  for  them,  that  it  is 
fown  in  fuccefiion  thickly  for  mowing  for  foiling.  Give  alfo  at  prefent  vine  leaves, 
which  are  very  good  food.  See  them  fhoe  an  ox  ;  they  are  faftened  by  the  horns  in  a 
fhoeing  flail,  and  lifted  from  the  ground,  if  wanted,  by  two  broad  bands  of  hemp,  that 
pafs  under  the  belly.  The  flioe  turns  over  the  toe,  or  hoof,  as  in  England ;  fhoe  for 
ploughing  as  well  as  for  the  road. 

Barfac. — Oxen,  through  all  this  country,  where  they  are  found  fine,  are  drefled  as  re- 
gularly every  day  as  horfes. 

Aaooxiuois,.— Barbcfieux  toPetignac. — Cream-coloured  oxen;  20  louis  to  25  louis 
the  pair. 

PoiTou. — Po/V/frj.  — Red- coloured  oxen,  with  a  black  tinge  in  the  head;  thefignof 
the  Poitou  breed. 

Chaieaurault. — Good  cream-coloured  and  red  oxen,  but  they  have  declined  fince 
Bourdeaux.  The  good  ones  here  fell  at  25  louis  the  pair.  They  plough  with  a  pair, 
without  driver  or  reins. 

Amboife. — Cream-coloured,  and  fome  blackifh  ;  and,  which  fhews  we  are  got  to  the 
Loire,  fome  Norman  ones,  with  mixtures.  This  great  river  is  the  feparation  of  breeds 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  All  the  way  from  Tours,  to  Blois,  they  raife  raves  for  cows 
and  oxen,  but  never  hoe  them ;  and  thefcale  not  at  all  refpecfable. 

Pctiviers. — Cows  quite  the  Norman  breed,  and  the  earth  tilled  by  horfes. 

Isle  of  France. — Liancoiirt. — Exceedingly  deficient.  Some  poor  ill  fed  cows  upon 
the  commons  were  all  that  I  faw,  except  the  Ihatchefs  of  Liancourt's  dairy  of  Swifs  cows. 
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Of  oxen  and  fatting  beads  they  have  none.     Very  fine  fat  beef  appeared  at  table  which 
came  from  Paris,  1  think. 

Bntffeujc\ — Madame  la  Vifcountefle  du  Font's  dairy  of  cows  fed  entirely  with  lucerne^ 
and  tlie  butter  excellent  ;  I  admirtd  it  much,  and  found  the  manufadlure  quite  diifer- 
cnt  from  the  common  method.  The  milk  is  churned  inftead  of  the  cream.  Her  dairy- 
maid is  from  Bretagne,  a  province  famous  for  good  dairy-maids.  The  evening's  milk 
and  the  morning's  are  put  together,  and  churned  as  foon  as  the  latter  is  milked  ;  the 
proper  quantity  of  fait  is  added  in  the  churn,  and  no  wafhing  or  making  in  water,  which 
thefe  dairy- maids  hold  to  be  a  very  bad  method.  Finer  butter,  of  a  more  dehcate  fla- 
vour, was  never  tailed,  than  procured  by  this  method  from  lucerne. 

Ccmerle  en  Vcxin. —  1  his  part  of  the  province  is  famous  for  fatting  calves  for  the  Paris 
market.     I  had  gathered  fome  circumitances  at  Marenne,  and  they  were  confirmed  here. 
All  is  known  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  Pontoife  veal,  but  it  comes  chiefly  from  this 
country.     The  farmers  here  are  mollly,  if  not  all,  in  the  fyitem  of  fuckhng.  The  cows 
are  of  the  Norman  fliort-horned  breed,  nearly  refembling  our  Alderney  ;  thofe  of  three 
confiderable  farmers,  whofe  herds  I  viewed,  wei-e  fo  unceptionably.     The  management 
of  their  cows  is  to  keep  them  tied  up  conftantly,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  but  turned 
out  every  day  for  air  and  exercife,  during  which  time  they  pick  up  what  the  bare  padures 
yield.     Their  food  is  given  in  the  houfes,  being  foiled  on  lucerne,  fainfoin,  or  clover^ 
mown  frtfh  every  day,  while  they  give  milk,  but  hay  and  ilraw  in  winter.     The  calves 
alfo  are,  in  general,  tied  up  in  the  fame  houfe  ;  thofe  I  faw,  both  cows  and  calves,  were 
all  littered  ;  but  they  feemed  to  have  fo  little  attention  to  keep  them  clean,  that  I  enquir- 
ed the  realon  ;  and  was  told,  that  they  are  fometimes  iufl'ered  to  reft  on  their  dung  till  it 
rifes  high,  by  the  addition  of  trefh  itraw,  hut  that  no  inconvenience  is  found  from  it. 
Having  been  afl^urcd  that  they  fed  their  calves  with  eggs,  for  giving  reputation  to  the  veal 
of  Pontoife,  I  enquired  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  was  afl"ured  that  no  inch  pradice  was 
known  ;  and  that  the  reafon  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  veal  of  Pontoife,  to  that  of  Nor- 
mandy,  from  which  province  moil  of  the  other  calves  come,  was  fimply  that  of  making 
them  fatter  by  longer  fucking  ;  whereas  the  Norman  cuflom  was  to  feed  them  with  fl^im 
milk.     In  this  country  of  the  Vexin,  they  are  in  the  cullom  of  keeping  them  till  they  are 
of  a  large  fize  :  1  faw  fome  of  four  months  old,  valued  at  4  louis  each,  and  that  would 
be  wortn  5  louis  in  another  month  ;  fome  have  been  fold  at  6  louis;  and  more  even 
than  that  has  been  known.     I  felt  one  calf  that  fucked  the  milk  of  five  cous.     It  was 
remarkable  to  find,  that  the  value  of  many  fatting  calves  I  examined  was  nearly  what  it 
would  be  in  England;  I  do  not  think  there  was  5  percent,  difi'erence.     They  never 
bleed  them  to  whiten  the  flefh,  as  is  done  with  us.    Some  of  the  farmers  here  keep  many 
cows ;  Monf.  Coffin,  of  Commerle,  has  forty,  but  his  farm  is  the  largefl  in  all  the  coun- 
try ;  the  country  people  fay  it  is  20,000  livrcs  a  year. 

PiCARDiE. — 5/.  Quiiitin. — All  the  way  from  Soiflbns  hither,  the  cattle  are  fome  black, 
and  black  and  white,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  France. 

Cambray  to  Boucha'me. — Feed  their  cow s,  and  fatten  oxen  and  cows,  on  carrots.  They 
reckon  that  no  food  is  fo  good,  for  giving  much  and  excellent  milk.  For  fattening  an 
ox  they  flice  them  into  bran  :  but  they  remarked,  that  in  fattening,  the  great  object  was 
to  change  their  food  ;  that  a  middling  one,  with  change,  would  go  further  than  a  good 
one  without ;  but  in  fuch  change,  carrots  rank  very  high. 

Flanders. — Valenciennes  fo  Orchies. — Finding  that  they  fed  cattle  with  linfecd-cakes, 
I  inquired  if  they  ufed  any  of  their  immenfe  quantity  of  coitfeed- cakes  for  the  fame  ufe? 
And  was  afTured  that  they  did  j  and  that  a  bcaft,  with  proper  care,  would  fatten  on  them, 
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though  not  fo  well  as  on  JinfeeJ-cakc  ;  alio  that  they  feed  their  fiiecp  with  both.  For 
fattening  beafls  and  for  cows,  they  didblve  the  cake  in  hot  water,  and  the  animal  dtinks, 
not  eats  it,  having  various  other  food  given  at  the  fame  time,  as  hay,  bran,  kc.  •  for 
there  is  no  point  they  adliere  to  more  than  always  to  give  variety  of  foods  to  a  fatteniu'-"- 
beafh  Their  cows,  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  are  Dutch  ;  not  large,  though  bigger 
than  the  Norman  breed  ;  they  are  red,  or  red  and  white,  with  a  few  black  ;  the  horns 
fhort  and  curled  inwards,  forward.  They  are  fed  in  the  houfe  the  whole  year  round,  but 
kept  clean  with  the  greated  attention.  '^I'hey  boaft  of  their  butter  being  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  was  alfured  of  a  cow  \.\v:i  gave  19  livres  (16s.  J-^iX.)  in  butter  every 
nine  days.  They  feed  them  with  potatoes,  which  give  excellent  butter  j  and  with  tur- 
nips, which  give  as  bad.     Cows  fell  at  150  livres. 

To  Lille. — All  the  cattle  tied  up  in  houfes,  as  theyalTured  mo,  the  year  round  ;  Tin- 
quired  into  their  motives  for  this,  and  they  afferted,  that  no  praftice  is,  they  think,  fo 
wafleful  as  letting  cattle  pallure  abroad,  as  much  food,  or  perhaps  more,  beinir  fpoiled 
than  eaten  ;  the  railing  dung  alio  is  a  great  objeft  with  them,  which  (lands  flill,  to  their 
great  lofs,  when  cattle  are  abroad. 

Their  cows  were  now  (November  4,)  feeding  on  turnips  and  cabbages.  In  every 
cow  houfe  I  faw  a  tub  of  bran  and  water,  which  is  their  principal  drink  ;  boiled  with  bran 
in  it  is  greatly  preferred,  but  fome  give  it  without  boiling.  Such  minutije  of  pradlice 
feems  only  podible  on  a  little  farm,  where  the  hands  are  very  numerous  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  land;  but  it  merits  experiment  to  inquire,  how  far  boiling  all  the  water 
drank  in  winter  can  anfwer.  Without  experiment,  fuch  queftions  are  never  underdood. 
All  the  cows  I  faw  were  littered,  but  the  floors  being  flat,  and  without  any  fteep  at  the 
heel,  they  were  dirty. 

Norm  ANDiE. — Neufchnte!. — There  are  dairies  here  that  rife  to  fifty  cows,  the  produce 
of  which  in  money,  on  an  average,  rejeding  a  few  of  the  worfl,  is  80  to  100  livres  in- 
cluding calves,  pigs,  butter,  and  checfe.  In  winter  they  feed  them  with  ftraw  •  later 
with  hay  ;  and  even  with  oats  and  bran  ;  but  not  the  leaft  idea  of  any  green  winter  food. 
The  vale  from  hence  to  Gournay  is  all  full  of  dairies,  and  fome  alfo  to  Dieppe.  One 
acre  of  good  grafs  feeds  a  cow  through  the  fummer. 

To  Rouen, — Good  cows  give  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day;  they  are  of  the  Aldcrney 
or  Norman  breed,  but  larger  than  fuch  as  come  commonly  to  England. 

Po7it  an  Demer. — Many  very  fine  grafs  inclofures,  of  a  better  countenance  than  any  I 
have  feen  in  France,  without  watering  ;  grazed  by  good  Norman  cows,  larger  than  our 
Alderneys,  but  of  the  fame  breed  ;  1  faw  thirty-two  in  one  field.  In  the  height  of  the 
feafon  they  are  always  milked  three  times  a  day  ;  good  ones  give  three  Englifh  gallons 
of  milk  a  day.  A  man  near  the  town  that  has  got  cows,  but  wants  pafl;ure,  pays  lo/I 
a  day  for  the  paflurage  of  one,  which  is  a  very  high  rate  for  cattle  of  this  fize. 

Pont  rEi-eque. — This  town  is  fituated  in  the  fomous  Pay  d'Auge,  which  is  the  di(i;ricl 
of  the  richeft  pafturage  in  Normandy,  and  indeed  of  all  France,  and  for  what  I  know  of 
all  Europe.  It  is  a  vale  of  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
over,  being  a  flat  trad  of  exceedingly  rich  land,  at  the  bottom  of  two  flopes  of  hills, 
which  are  either  woods,  arable,  or  poor  land  ;  but  in  fome  places  thepaflure  rifes  partly 
up  the  hills.  I  viewed  fome  of  thefe  rich  pailures,  with  a  gentleman  of  Pont  I'Evcque, 
Monfieur  Beval,  who  was  fo  good  as  to  explain  fome  of  the  circumft:a:ices  that  relate  to 
them.  About  this  place  they  are  all  grazed  by  fatting  oxen  :  the  fyltem  is  nearly  that 
of  many  of  our  Englifh  counties.  In  March  or  April,  the  graziers  go  to  to  the  fairs  of 
Foitou  and  buy  the  oxen  lean  at  about  240  livres  (lol.  10s.):  they  are  generally  cream- 
coloui-ed  ;   horns  of  a  middling  length,  with  the  tips  black ;  the  ends  of  their  tails  black; 
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and  tan  coloured  about  the  eyes,  which  are  the  didindions  of  the  Poitou  breed.  At  MU 
chaehiias  they  are  fat ;  and  fent  to  the  fair  at  Poifly,  that  is  Paris  :  fuch  as  are  bought 
in  at  240  livres  lean,  are  fold  fat  at  350  to  400  livres.  (15I.  6s.  3d.  to  17I.  10s.)  An 
acre  of  good  pafturage  carries  more  than  one  of  thefe  beads  in  fuminer,  befides  winter 
fattening  flieep.  This  acre  is  four  verges,  each  forty  perches,  and  the  perch  twenty-two 
feet,  or  a  very  little  better  than  two  Englilh  acres.  The  rent  of  the  belt  of  thefe  paftures 
(called /ji?r^rt;g-w  here)  amounts  to  100  livres  (4I.  7s.  6d.)  per  Norman  acre,  or  nearly 
2I.  3s.  gd.  the  Englifli ;  the  tenant's  taxes  add  14  livres  (12s.  3d.)  or  6s.  i|d.  perEng- 
lilh  acre.     The  expences  may  be  ftated  thus  : 

>    .  I'''- 

Rent,  -  -  -  .  100 

Taxes,  -  -  -  14 

Suppofe  1 1  ox  fattened,  bought  at  240  livres,  360 

474 
Intereft  of  that  total,  -  -  23 


497 
Say,  -  -  500 

Ox  and  an  half  fat,  at  375  livres 

Expences,  -  .  - 

Profit,  -  -  - 


Which  is  about  il.  6s.  6d.  per  Englifli  acrp  profit ;  and  will  pay  a  man  well,  the  intereft 
of  his  capital  being  already  paid.  As  thefe  Norman  graziers  are  generally  rich,  I  do 
not  apprehend  the  annual  benefit  is  lefs.  In  pieces  that  are  tolerably  large,  a  ftock  pro- 
portioned to  the  fize  is  turned  in,  and  not  changed  till  they  are  taken  out  fat.  Thefe 
Poitou  oxen  are  for  the  richeft  paftures  ;  for  land  of  an  inferior  quality,  they  buy  beafts 
from  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Bretagne.  The  (heep  fed  in  the  winter  do  not  belong  to  the 
graziers,  but  are  joifted ;  there  is  none  with  longer  wool  than  five  inches,  but  the  paf- 
ture  is  equal  to  the  fineft  of  Lincoln.  In  walking  over  one  of  thefe  noble  herbages,  ray 
conductor  made  me  obferve  the  quantity  of  clover  in  it,  as  a  proof  of  its  richnefs;  it  was 
the  white  Dutch  and  the  common  red :  it  is  often  thus — the  value  of  a  pafture  depends 
more  on  the  diadelpbia  than  on  the  iriandria  family. 

To  Lifieux.—Th\s  rich  vale  of  the  Pay  d'Auge,  fome  years  ago,  was  fed  almoft  entirely 
with  cows,  but  now  it  is  very  generally  under  oxen,  which  are  found  to  pay  better. 
Whatever  cows  there  are,  are  milked  three  times  a  day  in  fummer. 

To  Caen. — The  valley  of  Corbon  is  a  part  of  the  Pay  d'Auge,  and  faid  to  be  the  richeft 
of  the  whole.  In  this  pait,  one  acre,  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  perches  of  twenty-four 
feet,  or  about  (not  exactly)  2^  acres  Englifli,  fattens  two  oxen.  Such  rents  are  known 
as  200  livres  (3I.  1 7.^".  per  Englifli  acre)  but  they  are  extraordinary  :  the  proportions  here 
are  rather  greater,  and  more  profitable  than  in  the  former  minute.  They  buy  fome 
beafts  before  Chriftmas,  which  they  keep  on  the  pafturage  alone,  except  in  deep  fnows; 
thefe  are  forwarder  in  fpring  than  fuch  as  are  bought  then,  and  fatten  quicker ;  they 
have  alfo  a  few  flieep.  There  are  graziers  here  that  are  landlords  of  10,000  livres,  and 
fcven  20,000  livres  a  year,  yet  100  acres  are  a  large  farm. 

Biiycux, 
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Bayeux. — The  rich  herbages  about  this  place  are  employed  in  fattening  oxen,  of  the 
Poitou  breed,  as  before ;  bought  lean,  on  an  average,  at  200  llvres,  and  fold  fat  at  350 
livres.  Their  cows  are  always  milked  thrice  a  day  in  fummer ;  the  bed  give  twelve  pots 
a  day,  or  above  four  gallons,  and  fell  at  7  or  8  louis  each. 

Ifigny  to  Carentan. — Much  fait  marfli,  and  very  rich  ;  they  fat  oxen  j  but  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  many  dairy  cows  alfo  on  thefc  very  rich  lands.  A  cow  they  fay  fometimes 
pays  1  o  louis  in  a  year ;  giving  eight  pound  of  butter  in  a  week,  at  lof.  to  30/I  a  pound 
at  fome  feafons,  but  now  (Auguft  25)  only  lo/I  which  they  fay  is  ruinoufly  cheap.  All 
are  milked  thrice  a  day.  Others  informed  me  that  a  cow  gives  ten  pound  a  week,  at 
the  average  price  of  \  z,f.  Thefe  cows  refemble  the  Suffolk  breed,  in  fize  and  brindle  co- 
lour, round  carcafe,  and  fhort  leg ;  and  vi'ould  not  be  known  from  them  but  by  the 
horns,  which  are  of  the  fhort  Alderney  fort.  The  profit  on  fattening  a  cow  here  they 
reckon  at  72  livres,  and  an  ox  of  the  largeft  fize  300  livres.  They  have  alfo  a  common 
calculation,  that  dairy  cows  feed  at  the  expence  of  8/]  a  day,  and  yield  20/^  leaving  \if. 
profit.  It  is  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  that  there  are  no  dairies 
in  this  country  :  the  milk  is  fet  and  the  butter  made  in  any  common  room  of  a  houfe  or 
cottage. 

Carentan. — Many  oxen  are  bought  at  Michaelmas,  and  kept  a  year.  They  eat  each 
in  the  winter  three  hundred  bottes  of  hay,  or  50  livres,  but  leave  150  livres  profit,  that 
is,  they  rife  from  300  livres  to  450  livres.  Cows  pay,  on  an  average,  100  livres,  and 
are  kept  each  on  a  verge  of  grafs,  the  rent  of  which  is  from  30  to  40  livres.  As  the 
verge  is  40  perches,  of  24  feet,  or  23,040  feet,  it  is  equal  to  96  Englifli  fquare  perches, 
which  fpace  pays  100  livres,  or  per  Englifli  acre  7I.  5s.  3d. ;  but  all  expences  are  to  be 
dedutted,  including  what  the  wintering  cofts.  Here  they  have  milk-rooms.  They  work 
oxen  all  the  way  from  Bayeux,  in  yokes  and  bows,  like  the  old  Englifh  ones,  only  fingle 
inflead  of  double.- 

Advancing;  cows  fell  fo  high  as  10  and  12  louis.  Many  are  milked  only  twice  a  day : 
good  ones  give  i  ^  or  if  pound  of  butter  a  day.  They  remark  that  cows  that  give  the 
largcft  quantity  of  milk  do  not  yield  the  largelt  quantity  of  butter.  Fat  cows  give  much 
richer  milk  than  others. 

Again  ;  a  good  cow  gives  fix  pots  of  milk  a  day,  which  pays  in  butter  24/I  Three 
thoufand  livres  profit  has  been  made  by  fatting  thirty  cows.  A  great  number  of  young 
cattle  all  over  the  country,  efpccially  year  olds. 

Bretagne. — Rennes, — Good  oxen  of  Poitou,  400  livres  to  6co  livres  the  pair ; 
they  are  harnaffed  by  the  horns.     A  good  cow,  igo  Hvres.     Milk  but  twice  a  day. 

handcrvifier. — I  was  at  the  fair  here,  at  which  were  many  cows  ;  in  general  of  the 
Norman  breed,  but  fmall :  one  of  the  fize  of  a  middling  Alderney,  4  louis,  but  faid  to 
be  dear  at  prefect.     Colour,  black  and  white,  and  red  and  white. 

Qiiimper. — Many  black  and  white  finall,  but  well  made,  cows  on  the  waftes  here ;  a 
breed  fomewhat  diftinft  from  the  Norman  ;  different  horns,  &c. 

Nantes.' — Many  Poitou  oxen  ;  cream  coloured  ;  black  eyes,  tips  of  horns,  and  end 
of  tail  ;  about  fifty  or  fixty  flone  fat ;  all  yoked  by  the  horns. 

Nonant. — Much  rich  herbage  j  an  acre  of  which  feeds  two  oxen  to  the  improve- 
ment of  1 60  livres.  Many  cows  are  fattened  alfo  j  and  fome  milked  always  three  times 
a  day  in  fummer. 

To  Gace. — Some  very  fine  cream  coloured  oxen,  of  fixty  ftone  or  more  j  but  in  ge- 
neral, red  and  white,  not  Poitou. 

Isle  of  France. — iVi77?_g-/j.— Cows  fell  at  4  louis  or  five  louis;  oxen,  half  fat,  from 
8  louis  to  1 1  louis.    They  come  from  Franche  Compte. 

Champagne. 
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Champagne.— M^ra/z'/.—Monf.  Le  Blanc's  Swlfs  cows  give  eighteen  pints,  of  Paris 
(the  Paris  pint  is  an  Enghfli  quart)  of  milk  per  diem,  and  hold  their  milk  remarkably 
long.     He  gave  40  louis  for  a  bull  and  a  cow. 

LoRAiNE. — Brahan. — A  fmall  cow,  75  livres. 

Ai.sACE. — Sfrajlyourg. — A  cow,  6  louis  ;  an  ox  the  fame. 

Mv/Zw;;.— Cows  improve  as  you  approach  Tranche  Compte. 

Befort.— Good  oxen,  red  and  cream  coloured,  to  25  louis  a  pair. 

^6'.— Here  much  fmaller ;  and  they  fay  the  fine  ones  I  have  feen  are  from  the  moun* 
tains  on  the  frontiers  of  Swiflerland. 

BouRGOGNr.— £){/(?«  to  Ni/ys. — Small  oxen  in  this  country,  aiid  yoked  by  the  horns. 

Ji/titn  to  La  Maifon  dc  Bou'rgogyic— Good,  oxen  drawing  by  the  horns. 

AuvERGNE. —  C?ct;to«^  — Salt  given  twice  a  day  to  cows  that  give  milk.  In  the 
mountains  the  price  of  cows,  150  livres  to  200  livres  5  a  few,  300  livres :  an  ox,  from 
200  livres  to  450  livres. 

Jzoir. A  pair  of  good  oxen,    16  louis  to  18  louis,  which  will  draw  two  thoufand 

pounds.     The  Poitevins  will  buy  only  red  cattle  in  Auvergne,  having  remarked  that 
thev  fatten  eafier*. 

WiY A^Ais.  —  CoJlcrons. — A  fmall  cow,  4  louis. 

Provence. — The  cities  of  Aix,  Marfeilles,  and  Toulon,  are  fed  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
{heep,  from  Auvergne,  which  come  every  week;  a  few  from  Piedmont. 

Tour  d'Jigua. — A  pair  of  good  oxen,  18  louis  or  20  louis.  When  they  have  done 
working,  they  are  fattened  with  the  flour  of  the  hthyrus  fcJiivus,  &c.  made  into  pafte, 
and  balls  given  frefli  every  night  and  morning  ;  each  ox,  two  or  three  balls,  as  large 
as  a  man's  fift,  with  hay, 

Ob/ervations, 

From  the  preceding  notes  It  appears,  that  in  Nonnandy,  the  Bas  Poitou,  Limoufin, 
Quercy,  and  Guienne,  the  importance  of  cattle  is  pretty  well  undcrftood  ;  in  fome 
dillricls  very  well  ;  and  that  in  the  pafturage  part  of  Normandy,  the  quantity  is  well  pro- 
portioned  to  the  richnefs  of  the  country.  In  all  the  reft  of  the  'icingdom,  which  forms 
much  the  greater  part  of  it,  there  is  nothing  that  attraSs  notice.  There  would,  in 
eighteen-twentieths  of  it,  be  fcarcely  any  cattle  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  pradice  of 
ploughing  with  them.  There  are  feme  pradices  noted,  which  merit  the  attention 
even  of  Englilh  farmers.  —  1.  The  Limofm  and  Quercy  methods  of  fattening,  by 
means  of  acid  food. It  is  remarkable,  that  1  have  found  hogs  to  fiuten  much  bet- 
ter with  their  food  become  acid,  than  when  ufed  frefh  f.  But  in  England  no  experi- 
iTients,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  made,  on  applying  the  fame  principle  to  oxen  ;  it 
is  however,  done  in  the  Limoufin  with  great  fuccefs.     The  fubjedt  is  very  curious,  but 

the  brevity  neccffary  to  a  traveller  will  not  allow  my  purfuing  it  at  prefent. 2.  The 

pradice  hi  Flanders,  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  Quercy,  &c.  of  keeping  cows,  oxen,  and 
all  forts  of  cattle,  confined  in  ifables  the  whole  year  through. — This  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  corrctl,  anil  probably  one  of  the  mofl.  profitable  methods  that  can  be  purfued  ; 
fincc,  by  means  of  it,  there  is  a  conllant  accumulation  of  dung  throughout  the  year, 

and  the  food  is  made  to  go  much  farther. 3.  Milking   well-fed  cows  thrice  a  day, 

as  in  Normandy. — Experiments  fliould  be  made  on  the  advantages  of  this  pradice, 
which  will  probiibly  be  found  not  inconfidcrable  j  it  is  never  done,  cither  in  England' 
nor  in  Lombardy. 

*   See  alj'o  Fojnges  D' Juvcrgtie,  par  Monf.  Le  Gnand  D'/luJy,  8vo,  1 788.  p;  273. 
:{•  ylrniali  of /l^iladlure,  vol.  i.  p.  J^O, 
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l!xcept  in  the  provinces  I  have  named,  the  management  of  cattle  m  France  is  a  blank. 
On  an  average  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  tenth  of  what  there  ought  to 
"be :  and  of  this  any  one  rnufl:  be  convinced,  who  reile6ls  that  the  courles  of  crops 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  calculated  for  corn  only  ;  generally  bread  corn  ;  and  that 
no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  equally  important  objefl:  of  fupporting  great  herds 
of  cattle,  for  raifing  manure,  by  introducing  the  culture  of  plants  that  make  cattle  the 
preparative  for  corn,  inllead  of  thofe  barren  fallows  which  are  a  difgrace  u  the  king- 
dom. This  fyftem  of  interweaving  the  crops  which  fupport  the  cattle,  among  thofe  of 
corn,  is  the  pillar  of  Englilh  hufbandry  ;  without  which  our  agriculture  would  be  as 
miferable  and  as  unproduGive  as  that  of  France.  The  importance  of  grafs  in  fuch 
views,  is  little  underllood  in  France;  but  in  proportion  as  corn  is  the  ultimate  objecf, 
fhould  be  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  grafs.  England,  by  the  immenfe  extent  of  her 
paflurcs,  has  a  prodigious  preparation, always  ready  for  corn,  if  it  was  demanded.  He 
who  has  grafs  can,  at  any  time,  have  corn  ;  but  he  who  has  corn,  cannot  at  any  time 
have  grafs,  which  demands  one  or  two  years'  accurate  preparation.  In  proportion  to 
your  grafs,  is  the  quantity  and  n:afs  of  your  improvements  ;  for  few  foils,  not  laid  to 
grafs,  are  at  their  laft  ftage  of  improvement.  The  contrary  of  all  this  takes 
place  in  France ;  and  there  is  little  appearance,  from  the  complexion  of  thofe  ideas 
which  are  at  prefent  fafliionable  there,  that  the  kingdom  will  be  materially  improved 
in  this  refpeft  :  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  fmall  farms,  and  a  minute  divifion  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  attention  paid  to  the  pernicious  rights  of  commonage,  are  mortal  to 
fuch  an  improvement ;  which  never  can  be  effected  but  by  means  of  large  farms,  and 
an  unhmited  power  of  enclofure. 

Horfes. 

This  is  an  animal  about  which  I  have  never  been  folicitous,  nor  ever  paid  much  at- 
tention ;  I  was  very  early  and  pradically  convinced  of  the  fuperiority  of  oxen  for  mofl 
of  the  works  of  hufbandry;  I  may,  indeed,  fay  for  all,  except  quick  harrowing:  and 
if  oxen  trot  fix  miles  an  hour  with  coaches,  in  Bengal,  which  is  the  faft,  they  are  cer- 
tainly applicable  to  the  harrow,  with  proper  training.  To  introduce  the  ufe  of  oxen  in 
any  country,  is  fo  important  an  agricukural  and  pohtical  object,  that  the  horfe  would  be 
confidered  merely  as  adminiftering  to  luxury  and  war.  The  very  few  minutes  I  took, 
I  fliall  infert  in  the  order  they  occurred. 

Limousin. — This  province  is  reckoned  to  breed  the  bell  light  horfes  that  are  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  fomc  capital  regiments  of  light  horfe  are  always  mounted  from  hence  ; 
they  are  noted  for  their  motion  and  hardinefs.  Some  miles  to  the  right  of  St.  George, 
is  Pampadour,  a  royal  demefne,  where  the  King  has  a  haras  (ffud)  :  there  are  all  kinds 
of  horfes,  but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkilh,  and  Englilh.  Three  years  ago  four  Arabians 
■were  imported,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expence  of  72,000  hvres  (-^1491.)  ; 
and,  owing  to  thefe  exertions,  the  breed  of  this  province,  which  was  almofl:  fpoiled,  has 
been  much  recovered.  For  covering  a  mare,  no  more  is  paid  than  3  iivres,  which  i? 
for  the  groom,  and  a  feed  of  oats  for  the  horfe.  They  are  free  to  fell  their  colts  ta 
whom  they  pleafe  ;  but  if  they  come  up,  to  the  King's  ftandard^  of  '  eight,  his  officers 
have  the  preference,  on  paying  the  fame  price  offered  by  others  ;  which,  however, 
the  owner  may  refufe,  ifheplekfes.  Thefe  horfes  are  never,  faddied  till  fix  years  old, 
and  never  eat  corn  till  they  are  five,;  the  reafon  given  is,  that  they  may  not  hurt  their 
eyes.  They  paRure  all  day,  but  not  at  night,  oh  account  of  the  wolves,  which  abound 
fo  in  this  country  as  to  lie  a  nuifance.     Prices  are  very  high ;  a  horfe  of  fix' years  old, 
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a  little  more  than  four  feet  fix  inches  high,  fells  for  70  louis  ;  and  15  louis  have  been 
offered  for  a  colt  at  one  year  old.  The  paftures  are  good,  and  proper  for  breeding 
horfes. 

Cahors. — Bean-flraw  they  reckon  excellent  for  horfes,  but  not  that  of  peafe,  which 
is  too  heating. 

^^gen. — Meet  women  going  to  this  market,  loaded  with  couch  roots  to  fell  for  feed- 
ing horfes.     The  fame  praftice  obtains  at  Naples. 

Saintonge. — Monlieu. — Never  give  chaff  to  their  horfes,  as  they  think  it  very 
bad  for  them. 

Isle  of  France. — Dugny. — Monf.  Crette  de  Palleul  has  found  cut  chaff  one  of 
the  moft  ceconomical  foods  that  can  be  given  to  horfes  ;  and  his  machine  for  cutting 
it  is  by  far  the  moll  powerful  one  that  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  is  a  mill  turned  by 
a  horfe  ;  the  cutting  inflruments  are  two  fmall  cylinders,  that  revolve  againfl:  each 
other,  circular  cutting  hoops  being  on  their  furface,  that  lock  into  each  other;  thofeof 
one,  plain,  but  of  the  other,  toothed  ;  jufl:  above  them  is  a  large  trough  or  tray,  to 
hold  a  trufs  of  draw,  which  weighs  twelve  pounds,  and  the  machine  cuts  it  into  chaff 
in  three  minutes,  without  putting  the  horfe  out  of  his  pace ;  and  in  two  minutes,  by 
driving  him  quicker  ;  a  man  attends  to  fpread  the  ftraw  equally  in  the  tray,  as  it  is 
fucked  in  by  the  revolving  cylinders  ;  a  boy  driving  the  horfe.  One  of  the  machines 
common  in  England,  for  dreffmg  corn,  is  at  the  fame  time  turned  :  the  whole  is  in  a 
building  of  eight  yards  fquare. 

Normandy. — If'gny. — The  rich  herbages  here  are  fed,  not  only  with  bullocks  and 
cows,  but  alfo  with  mares  and  foals. 

Carenfan. — Colts,  bred  here,  fell  for  very  high  prices,  even  to  100  louis  at  three 
years  old  ;  but  in  general  good  ones  from  25  to^o  louis. 

Bretagne. — Rennes. — Good  horfes  fell  at  1 50  livres.  The  author  of  the  Conftde- 
rai'wnsfiir  le  Commerce  de  Bretagne,  fays,  p.  87.  that  he  has  feen  many  markets  in  th.e 
bifhopricks  of  Rennes  and  Nantes,  where  the  befl:  horfe  was  not  worth  60  livres. 

Morlaix. — See  in  this  vicinity,  for  feveral  miles,  fome  fine  hay  marcs  with  foals. 

Awcergnac. — Informed  that  Bretagne  exports  twenty-four  thoufand  horfes,  from  \i 
to  25  louis  each  ;  and  the  country  that  chiefly  produces  them,  is  from  Lamballe  to  tKe 
fea  beyond  Brefl:. 

Alsace. — Strajhourg. — A  good  farm  houfe,  12  louis. 

To  Schelcjladt. — Clover  mown  for  foiling  all  the  way. 

The  Norman  horfes  for  draught,  and  the  Limoufin  for  the  faddle,  are  efteemed  the 
befl:  in  the  kingdom.  Great  imports  have  been  made  of  Englifh  horfes  for  the  coach 
and  faddle.  It  is  no  obje£l  to  leffen  that  import,  for  their  own  lands  can  be  applied  to 
much  more  profitable  ufes  than  breeding  of  horfes.  The  aconomijies  were  great  ene-. 
mies  to  the  ufe  of  oxen,  and  warm  advocates  for  that  of  horfes  becoming  general ;  on^ 
of  the  many  grofs  errors  which  that  fanciful  feft  vi'ere  guilty  of. 

Hogs. 

Gascoign. — S/.  Palais  io  Anfpan. — See  many  fine  white,  and  black  and  white  hogs;: 
they  are  fed  much  on  acorns,  but  are  fattened  throughout  this  country  on  maize  ground 
to  flour,  and  boiled  with  water  to  a  paite,  and  given  frefh,  milk  warm,  every  day.  Some 
on  beans.  They  are  turned  a  year  old  when  put  up  to  fatten  ;  rife  to  theweight  of 
two  or  three  quintals.  Thefe  are  the  hogs  that  furnifh  Bayonne  witli  the. haras  and  ba- 
con, which  arc  fo  famous  all  over  Europe.     The  hams  fell  at  2of.  the  pound. 
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1  have  referved  this  minute,  from  fome  others  of  little  confequence,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarldng,  that,  in  England,  the  old  cuftomof  feeding  hogs  with  warm  food, 
is  totally  difcontinued  ;  but  it  well  deferves  experiment,  whether  it  would  not  anfwer 
in  fattening,  and  alio  in  the  nourifhment  of  fows  and  pigs.  Such  experiments  are  diffi- 
cult to  make  fatisfadorily,  but  yet  they  ought  to  be  made  by  fome  perfons  that  are  able. 
Warm  food  in  winter,  regularly  given,  I  fhoulu  iuppofe,  muH:  be  more  fattening  than 
that  which  is  cold,  and,  in  bad  weather,  half  frozen. 

Chap.  XXY.—0/ibe  Culture  of  various  Plants  in  France. 

IN  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  into  tlie  French  agriculture,  I  made  fome  minutes  on 
various  articles,  that  do  not  merit  a  feparate  chapter  afligned  to  each  ;  I  fliall  therefore 
introduce  them  to  the  reader  alphabetically.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  future  travellers  to 
know  what  articles  are  cultivated  in  that  kingdom,  that  they  may  give  to  each  fuch  an 
attention  as  may  fuit  their  purpofe. 

Almonds. 

Provence. — AIk. — More  fubjeft  to  accidents  than  olives  ;  fometimes  three,  four, 
and  five  bad  crops  to  one  good.  OHves  flour  in  June,  but  almonds  in  February,  and 
confequently  fubjeft  to  frolls.     The  produce  of  a  good  tree  is  commonly  3  livres. 

Tour  (f  Aigucs.—  Do  not  yield  a  good  crop  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years.  Price,  36 
to  40  livres  the  quintal :  four  and  a  half  quintals  in  the  (hell  yield  one  clean  :  the  price 
has  been  "jo  livres.  Price  of  the  piflachio  almond,  6  livres  the  fifteen  pound  in  the  iheik 
Some  few  fine  almound  trees  will  give  a  quintal  in  the  fliell.  They  are  a  moft  hazard- 
ous culture,  by  reafon  of  the  fog  that  makes  them  drop  ;  the  worm  that  eats  j  and  the 
frofl  that  nips. 

Beans. 

SoissoNois.— Co?tr}'. — In  the  rich  lands  cultivated,  in  the  courfe  of,  r,  beans;  2, 
wheat,  remark  now  (OiSlober  31)  fome  beautiful  curled  and  luxuriant  pieces  of  wheat, 
which,  from  the  beans  among  it,  appear  to  have  been  fown  after  this  crop. 

Artois. —  Lillers  to  Betbune. — Many  beans  through  all  Artois,  in  drills  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  very  fine  and  very  clean ;  the  culture  is  as  common  and  as  good  as  in 
Kent,  and  they  have  a  much  richer  ibil.  AVheat  is  fown  after  muftard,  flax,  and  beans; 
and  is  better  after  beans  than  after  either  of  the  other  two  crops. 

Alsace. — Wiltenheini  to  Strajbourg. — Many  pieces;  good  and  very  clean.  Produce, 
fix  facks  (of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pound  of  wheat)  per  arpent  of  24,000  feet  (twenty- 
eight  bufhels  per  Englifli  acre). 

SchekJladt.  —  VxoducQ,  fix  to  eight  facks,  at  7  to  12  livres,  (feven  at  9  livres  is  4I.  73. 
per  Englifli  acre\ 

The  culture  of  beans  is  by  no  means  fo  common  in  France  as  it  ought  to  be ;  they 
are  a  very  necefiary  afliflance  on  deep  rich  foils  in  the  great  work  of  banifliing  fallows; 
they  prepare  on  fuch  foils  better  than  any  other  crop  for  wheat,  and  are  of  capital  ufe 
in  fupporting  and  fattening  cattle  and  hogs. 

Broom. 

Bretagne. — Rcnncs. — The  land  left  to  it  in  the  common  courfe  of  crops.  It  ii  cut 
for  faggots  ;  fold  to  the  bakers,  &c. 
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Morldix. — Cultivated  through  all  this  country,  in  a  very  extraordinary  fyftem  ;  it  is. 
introduced  in  a  regular  courfe  of  crops,  and  left  three  or  four  years  on  the  land  ;  at 
which  growth  cat'for  faggots,  and  forms  the  principal  fuel  of  the  country.  It  is  a  vafl: 
growth,  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  I  ever  faw  ;  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  very  ftout; 
on  re"-ular  lands,  v/ith  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet.  Price  fometimes  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  30  livres.     Does  this  apologize  for  fuch  a  fyftem  ? 

Brc/'i. — The  broom  feed  is  fown  among  oats,  as  clover  is  in  other  places,  and  left 
four  years,  during  all  which  time  it  is  fed.  The  faggots  of  a  good  journal  will  feU  for 
400'livres  (14I.  per  Englifti  acre).  The  faggots  weigh  iifteen  pound,  and  fell  fifty  for 
9  livres  to  12  livres,  being  a  three-horfe  load.  It  is  only  within  the  reach  of  Breft 
market  that  it  is  worth  400  livres,  elfewhere  only  300  livres  the  bell.  Four  years 
broom  improves  land  fo  much,  that  they  can  take  three  crops  of  corn  after  it. 

BouRGOGNE. — Luzy. — When  I  left  Bretagne,  I  never  expeded  agaiii  to  find  broom, 
an  article  of  culture  ;  but  the  rye-lands  of  all  this  country,  and  th/re  is  nothing  but 
rye  in  it,  are  left,  when  exhaufted  by  corn,  to  cover  themfelves  with  broom,  during; 
five  years  ;  and  they  confider  it  as  the  principal  fupi  ort  of  their  cattle. 

To  Bourbonlancy  and  Bourbonnois. — Moulins.. — Much  broom  through  all  this  dif- 
triia  of  rye-land. 

Carrols  and  Par/nips. 

Fl .x-NB-ERS.—  Cambray. — See  fome  fine  carrots  taken  up,  which,  on  inquiry,  I  find- 
are  for  cows.     They  fow  four  pound  of  feed  per  arpent ;   hoe  them   thrice  :  I  gueflcd 
the  crop  abo>it  four  bufhels  per  fquare  rod       An  arpent  fells,  for  cattle,  at  180  livres.. 
the  purchafer  taking  up  (5I.  5s.  per  Englifa  acre).     After  them  they  dung  lightly,  and 
fow  wheat. 

Orcbies  to  Lille.— The  culture  here  is  fingular  ;  they  fow  the  feed  at  the  fame  time,, 
and  on  the  fame  land,  as  flax,  about  Eafter ;  that  crop  is  pulled  in  July,  the  carrots, 
then  grow  well,  and  the  produce  more  profitable  than  any  other  application  of  the  flax, 
ftubble.  They  yield,  I  guefs,  from  fixty  to  eighty  bufliels,  and  fome  more,  per  Eng-- 
liili  acre ;  but  what  I  faw  were  much  too  thick. 

Argcntanto  Daillcul. —Czrrois  taken  up,  and  guarded,  by  building  in  theneateftand- 
moft  cfi"eti;ual  way,  againft  the  froft  ;  they  are  topped,  laid  in  round  heaps,  and  packed 
clofe,  with  their  heads  outwards;  and  being  covered  with  ftraw,  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, a  trench  is  digged  around,  and  the  earth  piled  neatly  over  the  ftraw,  to  keep  out. 
the  froft.     In  this  manner  they  are  found  perfectly  fecure., 

Artois. — Jfs  to  Aras. — A  fprinkling.  of  carrots,  but  none  good. 

BxKTAGNE. — Ponton  to  Morlaix — Many  parfnips  cultivated  about  a  league  to  the  ■ 
left ;  they  are  fown  alone  and  hoed.     They  are  given  to  horfes,  and  are  reckoned  fo- 
valuable,  that  a  journal  is  worth  more  than  one  of  wheat.     Nearer  to  Morlaix,  the  road : 
palfes  a  fev/  finall  pieces.     They  are  on  beds,  five  or  fix  yards  broad,  with  trenches 
digged  between,  and  on  the  edges  ot  thofe  trenches  a  row  of  cabbages. 

Morlai:-;. — About  this  place,  and  in  general  through  the  biflioprick  of  St.  Pol  dc 
Leon,  the  culture  of  parfnips  is  of  very  great  confequcnce  to  the  people.  Almoft  half 
the  country  fubfifts  on  them  in  winter,  boiled  in  foup,  he.  and  their  horfes  are  gene- 
rally fed  with  tlicm.  A  horfe  load  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  fells  commonly  at 
-^  livres  ;  in  fcarce  year-s,  at  4  livres  ;  and  fuch  a  load  is  good  food  for  a  horfe  fifteen 
days.  M  fixtv  pounds  to  the  biifliel,  this  i.'^  five  bufliels,  and  2s.  yj-d.  for  that  is  6  id. 
per  buflicl  of  liiat  weight.     I  made  many  inquiries. tiow  many  loads  on  a  journal,  but 
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no  fuch  thing  ar.  information  tolerably  to  be  tlcpendcd  on  ;  I  mufl:  therefore  gucfs  the 
prefcnt  crop,  by  tlie  examination  I  made  of  many,  to  amount  to  about  three  hundred 
bufliels,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  Englifh  acre.  The  common  affertion,  there* 
fore,  that  a  journal  of  parfnips  is  worth  two  of  whent,  feems  to  be  well  founded.  The 
ground  is  all  digged  a  full  fpit  deep  for  them  ;  they  are  kept  clean  by  hand-weeding 
very  accurately,  but  are  left,  for  want  of  hoeing,  beyond  all  comparifon,  too  thick. 
They  are  reckoned  the  bed  of  all  foods  for  a  horfe,  and  much  exceeding  oats  ;  bul- 
locks fatten  quicker  and  better  on  them  than  on  any  other  food  ;  in  fhort,  they  are,  for 
all  Ibrts  of  flock,  the  moll  valuable  produce  found  on  a  furm.  The  foil  is  a  rich  deep 
friable  fandy  loam. 

^  Landervau  to  Brejl. — The  culture  of  parfnips  here  declines  much,  but  I  faw  a  few 
pieces  ;  one  was  weeding  by  five  men,  crawling  on  their  knees.  Fatten  many  horfes, 
by  feeding  them  with  cabbages  and  parfnips  boiled  together,  and  mixed  with  buckwheat- 
flour,  and  given  warm.  They  have  a  great  pride  here  in  having  fat  horfes.  Many 
other  diilrias  in  France,  befides  Bretagne,  poffefs  the  right  foil  for  parfnips  ;  and  many 
more,  befides  Flanders,  that  for  carrots  ;  but  they  are  no  where  elfe  articles  of  com- 
mon culture.  Parfnips  are  not  cultivated  in  England  ;  but  carrots  are  in  Suffolk,  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  all  the  horfes  in  the  maritime  corner  of  that  county  fed  with  them. 
I  have,  in  the  Annals  of  Jgriciihiire,  given  many  details  of  their  culture  and  ufcs.  Car- 
rots fucceed  we'l  on  all  dry  foils  that  are  fix  inches  deep ;  but  for  large  crops,  the  land 
fhould  be  a  foot  deep,  rich  and  dry.  The  extent  of  fuch  in  France  is  very  great,  but 
this  general  profitable  ufe  not  made  of  them. 

Cabbager. ' 

Flanders. — Orchtes  to  Lille. — The  kale,  called  here  choiix  dc  Vache,  is  common 
through  this  country  ;  it  never  cabbages,  but  yields  a  large  produce  of  loofe  reddifh 
leaves,  which  the  farmers  give  to  their  cov/s.  The  feed  is  lown  in  April,  and  they  are 
tranfplanted  in  June  or  July,  on  to  well  dunged  land,  in  rows,  generally  two  feet  by 
one  foot  :  I  faw  fome  fields  of  them,  in  which  they  were  planted  at  greater  dilfances. 
They  are  kept  clean  by  hoeing.  They  are  reckoned  excellent  food  for  cows  ;  and  the 
butter  made  from  them  is  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  from  carrots. 

NoRMANDiE. — Granville  to  Avranches. — In  the  gardens  of  the  cottages,  many  cab- 
bage trees  five  and  fix  feet  high. 

Bretagne.  — S/.  Brimx. — Many  fown  here  on  good  land,  on  wheat  fiubbles,  for 
felling  plants  to  all  the  gardens  of  the  country,  and  to  a  dillance.  I  do  not  fee  more 
than  to  the  amount  of  a  journal  in  one  piece  ;  which,  in  September,  I  mull  have  done, , 
had  they  poffelTed  any  cabbage  culture,  as  reprefented  to  me,  worth  attention.  They- 
firlt  clean,  and  then  plough  the  v/aeat  Rubbles,  and  chop  and  break  the  lurface  of  the 
three-feet  ridges  fine,  and  then  fow.  The  plants  are  now  i^September  7)  about  an  inch 
high,  and  fome  only  coming  up. 

Morlaix. — They  have  fome  crops  that  are  much  more  produclive  than  their  turnips, 
but  planted  greatly  too  thick :   they  are  given  to  cows  and  oxen. 

Anjou. — Migniame. — The  choud'Anjou,  of  which  the  Marquis  deTurbilly  fpeaks,  is 
not  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  this  country  ;   they  prefer  the  chou  de  Poitou.  which.is  a  fort 
of  kale,  and  produces  larger  crops  of  leaves  than  the  chotc  d' Anjou.  •  Monl.  i^ivonniere 
gave  me  me  fome  feeds,  but  by  miftake,  they  proved  a  bad  fort  of  r^.^e,  aiid  not  com- - 
parable  to  our  turnips,  as  J  found  by  lowing  them  at  Bradfield. 

A1.SAQE.— Saver ne  to  ]Ylltenheim. — Many  cabbages,  but  full  of  v,-eeds. 

8  Strafjourg^ . 
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Strajhowg. — Crops  to  a  great  weight,  but  only  for  four  crout. 

Schelejiat. — The  quantity  increafes  between  Benfcldt  and  Scheleftat.  Their  culture 
is,  to  fovv  the  feed  on  a  bed  in  March,  covered  with  mats,  like  tobacco,  and  tranfplanc  in 
June,  two  thoufand  to  three  thoufand  plants  on  an  arpent ;  they  make  a  hole  with  a 
fpade,  which  they  fdl  with  water,  and  then  plant ;  they  never  horfe-hoe,  yet  the  dhlance 
would  admit  it  well.  They  are  in  fize  ten  pounds  or  twelve  pounds,  and  fome  twenty 
pounds ;  the  hearts  are  for  four-crout,  but  the  leaves  for  cows.  An  arpent  is  worth 
303  livrcs  (20I.  15s.  lod.  per  Englifh  acre)  ;  but  carriage  to  a  town  is  to  be  deducted. 

The  culture  of  cabbages  for  cattle,  is  one  of  the  molt  important  objefts  in  tngliOi 
agriculture  J  without  which,  large  flocks  of  cattle  or  flieep  arc  not  to  be  kept  on  foils 
improper  for  turnips.  They  are,  in  every  refpeft  but  one,  preferable  to  that  root ;  the 
only  inferiority  is,  that  of  cabbages  demanding  dung  on  all  foils,  whereas  good  land  will 
yield  turnips  without  manuring.  Great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  full  introduc- 
tion of  thefe  two  crops,  without  which  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  the  agriculture 
of  France  will  continue  poor  and  unprodudive,  for  want  of  its  due  ftock  of  cattle  and 
flieep. 

Clover.  ,; 

Isle  of  France. — Ltatjcot/rf.  —  'bicxev  cultivate  it  for  its  place  in  rotation,  but  merely 
for  forage  like  lucerne;  have  a  barbarous  cuflom  of  fowing  it  without  tillage  on  wheat 
flubbles,  and  it  lafts  fo  fometimcs  two  years. 

Artois. — Recoufj'c. — Monf.  Drinkbierre,  a  very  intelligent  farmer  here,  affured  me, 
that  clover  exhaufled  and  fpoiled  the  land,  and  that  wheat  after  it  was  never  fo  good  as 
after  a  fallow;  but  as  the  clover  is  fown  with  a  fecond,  and  even  a  third  corn  crop,  no 
wonder  therefore  that  it  fouls  land. 

1  could  add  many  other  notes  on  this  fubjed,  but  will  be  content  to  mention,  in 
general,  that  the  introduction  of  clover,  wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  has  been  com- 
monly effedted  in  fuch  a  manner  that  very  little  benefit  is  to  be  expefted  from  it.  All 
good  farmers  in  England  know,  from  long  experience,  that  the  common  red  clover  is 
no  friend  to  clean  farming,  if  fown  with  a  fecond  or  third  crop  of  corn.  In  the  courfe, 
I,  turnips  or  cabbages;  2,  barley  or  oats  ;  3,  clover;  4,  wheat:  the  land  is  kept  in 
garden  order.  But  if  after  that  fourth  crop,  the  farmer  goes  on  and  fows,  5,  barley  or 
oats;  (5,  clover  ;  7,  wheat,  the  land  will  be  both  foul  and  exhaufled.  In  a  word,  clo- 
ver is  beneficial  to  the  really  good  and  clean  farmer  only  to  the  extent  of  his  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  fallow  ;  and  never  ought  to  be  fown  but  on  land  previoufly  cleaned  by 
thofe  hoeing  crop?,  or  by  fallow.  As  to  fallow,  no  Frenchman  ever  makes  it  but  for 
W'hcat,  confequently  the  culture  of  clover  is  excluded.  I  have  often  feen  it  fown  in  this 
courfe;  i,  fallou  ;  2,  wheat;  3,  barley  :  4,  oats;  5,  clover;,  6,  clover;  7,  wheat; 
S,  oats;  and  the  land  inevitably  full  of  weeds.  '  I  may  venture  to  affert,  that  clover 
thus  introduced,  or  even  in  courfes  Icfs  reprehcnfible,  but  not  correft,  will  do  more 
mifchief  than  good,  and  that  a  country  is  better  cultivated  without  than  with  it.  Hence, 
therefore,  let  the  men,  emulous  of  the  charader  of  good  i"armers,  confider  it  as  effential 
to  good  hufoaniiry  to  have  no  more  clover  than  «hey  have  turnips  and  cabbages,  or 
fome  other  crop  that  anfwers  the  fame  end  ;  and  never  to  fow  it  but  with  the  firft  crop 
of  corn ;  by  thefe  means  their  land  will  be  clean,  and  they  will  reap  the  benefits  of  tho 
culture  without  the  common  evils. 

I  have  read  in  fome  authors,  an  account  of  great  German  farmers  having  fuch  ini- 
menfe  quantities  of  clover,  as  are  fuflicient  to  prove  the  utter  impoflibility  of  a  due  pre- 
paration : 
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paratioii:  thele  quantities  are  made  a  matter  of  hoafl.     We  know,  however,  in  Eng- 
land, in  what  manner  to  appreciate  fuch  extents  of  clover. 

Cbefniits. 

Berry. — Lt  Marche.~Y\r:{\.  meet  with  them  on  entering  La  Marclie. 
Bo.jhh/mle.  —' rhcy  are  fpread  over  all  tlic  country  ;  the  fruit  arc  fold,  according  to 
the  year,  froin  c^f.  to  lof.  and  if/,  the  boifeau,  which  meafure  will  feed  a  man  three 
days  :  they  rub  off  the  fkin  ;  boil  thcni  in  water  with  fomc  fait ;  Iqueeze  them  into  a 
>kind  of  pade,  which  they  dry  by  the  fire  ;  they  commend  this  food  as  pleafant  ?ind 
wholefome.  The  fmall  ones  are  given  to  pigs,  but  will  not  fatten  them  fo  well  as 
acorns,  the  bacon  bein^-  foft ;  when  fattened  with  acorns,  they  are  finiflied  with  a  little 
corn.  A  chefnut  tree  gives  two  boifcau  each  of  fruit  on  an  average  ;  a  good  one,  five 
or  fix.  The  timber  is  excellent  for  building  ;  I  i7ieafured  the  area  fpread  by  many  of 
them,  and  found  it  twenty  five  feet  every  way.  Each  tree,  therefore,  occupies  fix  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  feet,  anJ  an  acre  fully  planted  would  contain  feventy  ;  at  two  boi- 
feau  each  it  is  one  hundred  and  forty,  which,  at  lof.  is  2I.  i  8s.  46.  and  as  one  of  thefe 
meafures  will  feed  a  man  three  days,  an  acre  would  fupport  a  man  four  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  or  fourteen  months.  It  muft,  however,  be  obvious,  that  land  cannot  be 
fo  exaftly  filled,  and  that  an  acre  of  land  would  not  probably,  in  common,  do  for  half 
that  number. 

La  Villeauhrun. — They  eat  many  chefnuts,  but  do  not  live  upon  them,  eating  fome 
bread  alfo;  in  which  mode  of  confuming  a  boifeau,  it  will  laft  a  man  five  or  fix  days. 
Price  as  above. 

Limousin. — Limoges. — Price  yf.  to  i^f.  the  boifeau.     This  food,  though  general  in 
the  country,  would  not  be  fufficient  alone  ;  the  poor  therefore  eat  fome  rye  bread.  The 
comfort  of  them  to  families  is  very  great,  for  there  is  no  limit  in  theconfumption,  as  of 
every  thing  elfe  :  the  children  eat  them  all  day  long,  and  in  feafons  when  there  are  no 
chefnuts  there  is  often  great  diftrefs  among  the  poor — The  exaft  tranfcript  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland.     The  method  o\  cooking  chefnuts  here,  is  to  take  off  the  outward  fkin,  and 
to  put  a  large  quantity  into  a  boiler,  with  a  handful  of  fait,  and  very  little  water  to  yield 
fleam  ;  they  cover  it  as  clofely  as  pofTible  to  keep  in  the  fleam  :  if  much  water  is  added 
they  lofe  their  flavour  and  nourifliing  quality.     An  arpent  under  chefnuts  does  not  yield 
aproduft  equal  to  a  good  arpent  of  corn,  but  more  than  a  bad  one. 
To  Magnac. — They  are  fpread  over  all  the  arable  fields. 
QuERCY.  — Briveto  Noailles. — Ditto  ;   but  after  Noallles  there  are  no  more* 
Payrac. — Boil  them  for  their  food,  as  above  defcribed. 

L  ANGUhpoc.  -  Gauge. — Many  in  the  mountains^  and  exceedingly  fine  chefnut  under- 
wood. 

Fonou,  —  Rirfffc. — Yields  a  good  crop,  to  the  amount  even  of  10  livres  for  a  good 
tree's  produce.  The  poor  people  live  on  them.  A  meafure  of  forty-five  pounds  has 
been  fold  this  year  at  48/^ 

Bretagne. — Font  Or/on. — On  entering  this  province,  thefe  trees  immediately  occur, 
for  there  are  none  on  the  Normandy  fide  of  the  river,  that  parts  the  two  provinces. 

Maine. — La  Flecbe  to  Lc  Miv/^j-.  —  Many  chefnuts,  the  produce  chiefly  fold  to  towns ; 
the  poor  people  here  not  hving  on  them  with  a,ny  regularity:  three  bufhels  (each  hold- 
ing thirty  pounds  of  wheat)  are  a  good  crop  for  one  tree,  and  fell  at  40/".  the  bufhel  5 
this  is  more  than  a  mean  produce,  but  not  an  extraordinary  one.  The  number  here  is 
very  great}  and  trees,  but  of  a  few  years'  growth,  are  well  loaded. 

Y1VARAIS4 
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ViVARAis.— P/w/<r//w  to  Thiiyt%. — Immenfe  quantities  of  thefe  trees  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  the  greateft  chefnut  region  I  h;ive  feen  in  France.  The  poor  people  live  on 
them  boiled  ;  and  they  fell  by  meafure,  at  the  price  of  rye. 

The  hufbandry  of  fpreading  chefnuts  over  arable  lands  muft  unquefl ionably  be  very 
bad ;  the  corn  mufi:  fuffer  greatly,  and  the  plough  be  much  impeded.  It  is  as  eafy  to  have 
thefe  trees  upon  grafs  land,  vi'here  they  would  be  comparatively  harmlefs  :  but  the  facl  is 
here,  as  is  fo  general  in  France,  that  they  have  no  paitures  which  th?  plough  does  not 
occupy  by  turns;  all,  except  rich  meadows,  being  arable.  The  fruit  is  fo  great  a  re- 
fource  for  the  poor,  that  planting  thele  trees  upon  lands  not  capable  of  tillage  by  the 
plough,  is  a  very  confiderable  improveraei.t ;  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarais  thus  are 
made  produftive  in  the  bed  method  perhaps  that  they  admit. 

Chicory. 

IsLE  OF  France. — Diigny. — ^Monf.  Crette  de  Paleuel,  1787,  had  this  plant  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Paris  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  has  made 
feveral  very  fuccefsful  experiments  on  it.  He  has  had  ic  two  years  under  cultivation. 
The  feed  is  fown  in  March,  twelve  pounds  per  arpent  (one  hundred  perches  at  eighteen 
feet)  on  one  ploughing,  and  is  harrowed  in.  It  riles  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  the  whole 
•ground,  and  is  mown  the  fame  year  once  ;  Monf.  Crette  has  cut  one  piece  twice  the 
firft  year.  The  following  winter  he  dunged  it,  at  the  rate  of  eight  loads  of  three  horfes 
per  arpent.  The  year  after,  fome  was  cut  three  times,  and  fome  four ;  and  Monf. 
•  Crette  remarks,  that  the  oftener  the  better,  becaufe  moie  herbaceous  and  the  (talks  not 
fo  hard.     He  weighed  the  crop  upon  one  piece,  and  found  the  weight,  green, 

lb. 
Of  the  firft;  cutting,  -  -  .  -  555O00 

fecond,  -  -  -  -         18,000 

third,  -  -  .  «  3,000 

Per  arpent,  -  -         76,000 


By  making  fome  of  it  into  hay,  he  found  that  it  lofl;  three-fourths  of  its  weight  in  drying, 
coni'"equentIy  the  arpent  gave  nineteen  thoufand  pounds  of  hay,  or  ten  tons  per  Fngli(li 
acre.  It  is  fo  fucculenr  and  herbaceous  a  plant,  as  to  dry  with  difficulty,  if  the  weather 
be  not  very  fine ;  but  the  hay,  he  thinks,  is  equal  to  that  of  clover,  though  inferior  to 
meadow  hay.  He  has  ufed  much  in  foiling,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  for  horfes,cows,  young 
cattle,  and  calves;  fimls  it  to  be  eaten  greedily  by  all,  and  to  give  very  good  cream  and 
butler.  Monf  Crette's  fine  dairy  of  cows  being  in  their  flails,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
fed  with  it  in  my  prefence  ;  and  they  ate  all  that  was  given  with  great  avidity.  When 
in  hay,  it  is  moft  preferred  by  Ihccp :  cows  do  not  in  that  Rate  eat  the  ftialks  fo  well  as 
fhecp.  A  circumitance  which  he  confiders  as  valuable,  is  its  not  bckig  hurt  by  drought 
fo  much  as  moft  other  plants :  and  he  informs  me,  but  not  on  his  own  experience,  that 
it  will  laft  good  ten  years. 

I  viewed  one  of  his  crops,  of  kvan  or  eight  arpents,  fown  laft:  fpring,  and  which  has 
been  mown  once;  1  found  it  truly  beautifuL  He  fowed  common  clover  and  fiiinfoin 
among  it,  and  altogether  it  afl'orded  a  very  fine  fleece  of  herbage,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  high  (October  28)  which  he  intends  feeding  this  autumn  uitli  his  llieep.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  fuinfoin  will  be  quite  fuftbcated,  and  that  the  chicory  will  get  the 
better  of  the  clover. 

Provence. 
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Provence. — Vaiiclufc  to  Orgon.—ln  a  very  fine  watered  meadow,  one  third  of  the 
herbage  is  this  plant. 

I  Ulced  the  appearance  of  tliis  plant  fo  well  in  France,  and  was  fo  perfeflly  fatisfied 
with  what  I  faw  of  it,  cultivated  by  Monf.  Crette  de  Paleucl,  and  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  meadows,  that  I  brought  feed  of  it  to  England,  and  have  cultivated  it  largely  at 
Bradfield  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  I  think  it  one  of  the  beft  prefcnts  France  ever  made 
to  this  kingdom.  I  fow  it  with  corn  like  clover;  but  it  pays  well  for  occupying  the 
land  entirely.  It  will  prove,  without  doubt,  a  very  valuable  plant  for  laying  land  per- 
manently to  grafs  ;  and  alfo  for  introducing,  in  courfes  of  crops,  when  the  land  wants 
reft  for  three,  four,  or  five  years.  I  am  much  miftaken  if  we  do  not  in  a  few  years 
make  a  much  greater  progrefs  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  than  the  French  themfelves, 
from  whom  we  borrowed  it,  will  do. 

Sheep  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  it*,  a  fa£i:  I  have  fufficiently  proved  in  Suffolk.— 
From  a  paffage  in  an  Italian  author,  who  fpeaks  of  fowing  the  wild  chicory,  1  am  in 
doubt  whether  the  French  have  the  honour  of  being  really  the  firit  introducers  of  this 
plant  f. 

Colefeed. 

Flanders, — Cambray. — Near  this  town,  I  met  firft  with  the  culture  of  colefeed: 
they  call  it  gozd.  Sow  the  feed  thick  on  a  feed-bed,  for  tranfplanting ;  fetting  it  out  on 
an  oat  ftubble,  after  one  ploughing.  This  is  fo  great  and  ftriking  an  improvement  of 
our  culture  of  the  fame  plant,  that  it  merits  the  utmoft  attention  ;  for  faving  a  whole 
year  is  an  object  of  the  firft  confequence.  The  tranfplanting  is  not  performed  till  Octo- 
ber, and  lafts  all  November,  if  no  froft ;  and  at  fuch  a  feafon  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
plants  not  fucceeding :  earlier  would  however  furely  be  better,  to  enable  them  to  be 
ftronger  rooted,  to  withftand  the  fpring  frofts,  which  often  deftroy  them  ;  but  the  ob- 
ject is  not  to  give  their  attention  to  this  bufinefs  till  every  thing  that  concerns  wheat 
fowing  is  over.  The  plants  are  large,  and  two  feet  long,  a  man  makes  the  holes  with 
a  large  dibble,  like  the  potatoe  one  ufed  on  the  Eflex  fide  of  London,  and  men  and  wo- 
men fix  the  plants,  at  eighteen  inches  by  ten  inches  ;  fome  at  a  foot  fquare,  for  which 
they  are  paid  g  livres  per  manco  of  land.  The  culture  is  fo  common  all  the  way  to 
Valenciennes,  that  there  are  pieces  of  two,  three,  and  four  acres  of  feed  bed,  now 
cleared,  or  clearing  for  planting.  The  crop  is  reckoned  very  uncertain  ;  fometimes  it 
pays  nothing,  but  in  a  good  year  up  to  300  livres  the  arpent  (one  hundred  perches  of 
twenty-four  feet)  or  81.  15s.  the  Englifli  acre.  They  make  the  crop  in  July,  and  by 
manuring  the  larid,  get  good  wheat. 

~    Valenciennes  to  Orchies. — This  is  a  more  valuable  crop  than  wheat,  if  it  fucceeds,  but 
it  is  very  uncertain.     All  tranfplanted. 

Lille.'-'The  number  of  mills,  near  Lille,  for  beating  colefeed,  is  furprifing,  and  proves 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  this  plant  that  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  counted 
fixty  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other. 

Bail/eul.— The  quantity  cultivated  through  this  country  immenfe  ;  all  tranfplanted  ; 
it  occurs  once  in  a  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  years.  Price  of  the  cakes,  3^/]  each;  they 
are  the  fame  fize  as  ours  in  England. 

Artois. — St.  Omen. — Great  ftacks  of  colefeed  ftraw  all  over  the  country  (Auguft 
7th)  bound  in  bundles,  and  therefore  applied  to  ufe. 

*  Phytagraphie  Oeconotfilque  de  la  Loralne,  Par  M.  Willemet.     1780.     8vo.  p.  57. 
•f  Ronconi  Dhionario  D' /igricoUura  nfta  La  Col/ivaz'wie  Italiana,     Tom.  ii.  p.  14.8. 
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I  fhould  remark,  in  general,  that  I  never  met  with  colefeed  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  merely  for  Iheep-feed  ;  yet  it  is  an  objeft,  fo  applied,  of  great  confequence, 
and  would  be  particularly  ufeful  in  France,  where  the  operofe  cultures  of  turnips  and 
cabbages  will  be  long  eftablifhing  themfelves.  With  this  view  colefeed  fliould  be  thus 
introduced : 

I.  "Winter  tares,  fown  the  beginning  of  September  on  a  wheat  ftubble; 
mown  for  foiling :  then  the  land  ploughed  and  colefeed  harrow- 
ed in. 

2.  Barley,  or  oats. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

Fuller's  Thijlle. 

Isle  of  France. — Liancourt. — Very  profitable  :  has  been  known  to  amount  to  30Q 
livres  or  400  livres  the  arpent  (about  i|  acre). 

Furz. 

Gascoigne. — St.  Palais  fo  Anfpan. — A  practice  in  thefe  mountainous  waftes,  which 
deferves  attention,  is  their  cutting  furz  when  in  bloflbm,  and  chopping  them  mixed 
with  draw  for  horfes,  &c. ;  and  they  find  that  no  food  is  more  hearty  or  nourifhing. 

NoRMANDiE. — Vologne  to  Cherbourg. — Throughout  this  country  a  fcattering  of  fura 
fown  as  a  crop,  with  wheat  or  barley,  as  clover  is  ufually  fowrt  :  the  third  year  they  cut 
it  to  bruife  for  horfes  ;  and  every  year  afterwards  :  and  it  yields  thus  a  produce  of  40 
livres  the  verge,  of  ninety-fix  Englifli  perch. 

Bretagne.— S/.  Po/ Lf(5«. — Through  all  this  bifliopric  the  horfes  are  fed  wkh  it 
bruifed,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  moft  nourifhing  food. 

The  pradice  here  minuted  is  not  abfolutely  unknown  in  England  j  there  are  many 
traces  of  it  in  Wales,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  been  affured  that 
an  acre,  well  and  evtnly  feeded,  and  mown  for  horfes  every  year,  has  yielded  an  annual 
produce,  worth  on  a  moderate  eftimate,  lol.,  but  I  never  tried  it,  which  was  a  great 
negled,  in  Hertfordfhire,  for  1  had  there  land  that  was  proper  for  it. 

Culture  of  Hemp  and  Flax. 

PiCARDiE. — Montreiillto  Picquigny. — Small  patches  of  flax  all  the  way.  At  Picquig- 
ny,  a  good  deal  of  land  ploughing  for  hemp,  to  be  fown  in  a  week.  (May  22.) 

QuERCY. — The  hemp,  in  much  of  this  province,  is  fown  every  year  on  the  fame 
fpots;  and  very  ohcff  highly  manured.  This  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  fyftem,  where- 
ever  the  lands  in  general  are  good  enough  to  yield  it. 

Caiijfade. — Valt  quantities  near  this  place,  now  (June  12.),  two  or  three  feet  Righ. 

Languedoc. — Monrejeau. — Flax  now  (Auguft  10.)  grailing. 

Bagnere  de  Bigore  to  Loiird.  — Never  water  iheir  flax,  only  grafs  it.  I  faw  much  with 
the  grafs  grown  through  it ;  if  the  land  or  weather  be  tolerable  wet,  three  weeks  are 
fufficicnt. 

GuiENNE. — Port  de  Leyrac. — This  noble  vale  of  the  Garonne,  which  is  one  of  the 
richefl  dillrifts  of  France,  is  alfo  one  of  the  molt  produQive  iji  hemp  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom. 
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\Agen. — Hcnip  yields  ten  quintals  per  cartercc,  at  40  livres  the  quintal,  pold  dc  table 
C17I.  10s.),  which  carteree  is  fown  with  two  hundred  and  feventeen  pounds  of  wheat. 
This  is  probably  about  1 1  Englifh  acre. 

Agidllon. — The  hemp  is  every  where  watering  in  the  Garonne;  they  do  not  leave 
it  in  more  than  three  or  four  days. 

Tonneim. — The  whole  country,  from  Aguillon  to  this  place,  is  all  under  either  hemp 
or  wheat,  with  exception  of  fome  maiz  ;  and  its  numerous  population  feems  now  cm- 
ployed  on  hemp. 

La  Morte  Landron. — It  yields  ten  to  twelve  quintals,  at  36  livres  to  45  livres  the 
quintal. 

SoissoNois. — Qoucy. — Hemp  cultivated  in  the  rich  vales,  in  the  courfe, —  i.  hemp; 
2.  wheat.  It  yields  five  hundred  bottes,  at  25  livres  the  hundred,  reckoned  on  the  foot 
before  watering. 

St.  Amand. — The  carteree  of  land,  of  one  hundred  verge  of  nineteen  feet  (thirty. fix 
thoufand  one  hundred  feet),  under  flax,  has  this  year  a  very  good  crop,  on  account 
of  the  rainy  weather  ;  it  has  been  fold  at  1200  livres,  or  very  near  the  fee-fimple  of  the 
land  (55I.  IIS.  3d.  per  EngUfh  acre).  This  amazing  value  of  flax  made  me  dcfirous 
of  knowing  if  it  depended  on  foil,  or  on  management.  Sir  Richard  Wefton,  in  the 
lad  century,  who  has  been  copied  by  many  fcores  of  writers  fince,  fpeaks  of  poor  fandy 
land  as  being  the  befl  for  that  flax  of  which  the  fine  Bruffels  lace  is  made ;  confequent- 
Jy  this  is  made  from  land  abundantly  different  from  what  produces  the  Valenciennes 
lace,  if  that  alTertion  were  ever  true.  The  foil  at  St.  Amand  is  a  deep  moifl:  friable 
loamy  clay,  of  vafl:  fertihty,  and  fituated  in  a  diftrift  where  the  greateft  poffible  ufe  is 
made  of  manures ;  it  therefore  abounds  very  much  with  vegetable  mould.  Flax  is 
fown  on  the  fame  land  once  in  twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  but  in  Auflrian  Flanders,  once 
in  feven  or  eight  years.  Advancing  and  repeating  my  enquiries,  I  was  allured  that 
flax  had  been  raifed  to  the  amount  of  2000  livres  the  carteree  (92I.  15s.  6d.  per  Eng- 
hfli  acre).  The  land  is  nearly  the  fame  as  above  defcribed,  and  lets,  when  rented,  at 
36  livres  the  carteree  (il.  13s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre).  They  fow  two  raziere  of  feed, 
each  holding  fifty  pounds  of  wheat  per  carteree  ;  and  a  middUng  crop  of  good  flax  is  from 
3I  to  four  feet  high,  and  extremely  thick.  They  water  it  in  ditches,  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  days,  according  to  the  feafon ;  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  fooner  it  is  in  a 
proper  flate  of  putrefadion.  After  watering,  they  always  grafs  it  in  the  common  me- 
thod. 

Going  on,  and  gleaning  frefh  information,  I  learned  that  1200  livres  may  be  efleem- 
cd  a  great  produce  per  carteree;  the  land  all  round,  good  and  bad,  of  a  whole  farm, 
letting  at  30  livres  and  felling  at  1 200  livres.  Nothing  can  fliew  more  attention  than 
their  cultivation ;  bcfides  weeding  it  with  the  greateft  care  while  young,  they  place 
poles,  or  forked  flakes,  amongfl;  it,  when  at  a  proper  height,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  beaten  to  the  ground  by  rain,  from  its  own  length  and  weight;  without  this  pre. 
caution  it  would  be  flat  down,  even  to  rotting. 

Orchics. — A  cartci-ee  of  flax,  of  forty  thoufand  feet,  i-ifes  to  the  value  of  1 500  livres, 
and  even  more  (63I.  1 8s.  gd.  per  Englifh  acre).  They  fow  fuch  as  is  intended  for  fine 
thread,  as  foon  as  the  frofts  are  over,  which  is  in  March;  but  fuch  as  is  for  coarfer 
works,  fo  late  as  May.  Never  feed  their  own  flax,  always  ufing  that  of  Riga.  They 
prefer  for  it  an  oat-ftubble  that  followed  clover ;  and  they  manure  for  it  in  the  winter 
preceding  the  lowing.     Wheat  is,  in  general,  better  after  flax  than  after  hemp. 

l/ille. — Flax  in  common,  is  worth  90  livres  the  ccnticr,  or  360  livres  the  carteree 
(ijl.  6s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre)  :  this  is  excluding  uncommon  crops, 
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Artois. — Lillers. — Flax  all  through  the  country,  and  exceedingly  fine.  Sow  wheat 
after  it. 

Bethiine. — An  arpent  of  good  flax  worth  more  than  one  of  wheat ;  yet  good  wheat 
is  worth  200  livres. 

Beauval. — Flax  fometimes  worth  500  livres  the  journal  (25I.  17s,  1  id.  per  Englifh 
acre).  Hemp  does  not  equal  it.  They  do  not  water  flax  here,  only  fpread  it  on  grals 
or  ftubbles. 

Normandy. — Bolbec  to  Harfleur.     Flax  not  watered,  but  fpread  on  ftubble. 
Bretagne. — Throughout  this  province,  they  every  where  cultivate  flax  in  patches, 
by  every  family,  for  domeftic  employment. 

Aiicenis. — The  culture  of  flax  is  generally,  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  that  of  a  fpring  crop ;  but  here  it  is  fown  in  autumn. 
They  are  now  working  the  wheat-fl;ubbles  on  one  ploughing,  very  fine,  with  a  fliout 
bident-hoe,  and  fowing  them ;  fome  is  up.  It  is  pulled  in  Auguft,  and  wheat  fown 
after  it. 

Anjou. — Migyi'iame. — They  have  winter-fown  flax  all  over  the  country.  The  value 
of  the  crop  exceeds  that  of  wheat.  They  do  not  water,  only  grafs  it ;  yet  admit  that 
watering  makes  it  whiter  and  finer. 

Tiirbilly. — Hemp  is  fown  in  patches  every  where  through  the  country  ;  fells  at  8/.  the 
pound  raw;  fpun,  at  26/.  and  27/;  bleached,  at  30/*.  to  36/  The  crop  is  thirty 
to  forty  weights,  each  fifteen  pounds  or  fixteen  pounds  per.  journal,  or  about  210 
livres. 

Maine. — Guefceland. — Through  all  this  country  there  is  much  hemp  fown  every 
year,  on  the  fame  fpot;  fpun,  and  made  by  domeflic  fabrics,  into  cloth  for  homeufes. 
Spinning  \s  lof.  the  pound  ;  and  it  is  an  uncommon  fpinner  that  can  do  a  pound  in  a 
day  ;  in  common  but  half  a  pound. 

LoRAiNE. — Lime-ville. — Hemp  is  cultivated  every  where  in  the  province,  on  rich 
fpots ;  hence  there  is  much  of  it ;  and  fome  villages  have  been  known  to  make  a  thou- 
fand  crowns  in  a  year  of  their  thread  and  linen.  If  it  is  wiflied  that  the  hemp  be  very 
fine,  they  do  not  water,  but  only  fpread  it  on  the  grafs ;  but  in  general  water  it.  Ufa 
their  own  feed,  andfurnifli  much  to  their  neighbours ;  but  have  that  of  flax  from  Flan- 
ders. Sow  beans  among  flax  for  fupporting  it ;  others  do  this  with  fmall  boughs  of 
trees.  Some  alfo  fow  carrots  among  their  flax ;  which  praftice,  I  fuppofe,  they  bor- 
rowed from  Flanders.  Hemp  is  always  dunged  j  and  always  fown  on  the  fame  fpots, 
which  fell  at  the  fame  price  as  gardens ;  a  common  and  execrable  practice  in  France, 
A  journal  gives  on  good  land,  ninety-five  pounds,  and  one  hundred  and  three  pounds 
of  ioup ;  price  laft  year,  ready  for  fpinning,  16/".  the  pound  ;  the  toup  1  if.  now  higher: 
alfo  two  rcfzeau  of  feed  (each  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  wheat).  The  journal 
equals  fixty-five  Englifli  perches. 

Alsace. — Strajbourg. — Produft  three  quintals,  at  27  livres  the  quintal,  the  arpent 
(5I.  I2S.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Schele/iat. — Produce  two  quintals,  ready  for  fpinning,  at  36  livres  to  48  livres  the 
quintal  (5I.  i6s.  3d.  per  Englifli  acre).  Water  it  for  cordage,  but  not  for  linen  j  grafs 
it  only,  as  whiter. 

AuvERGNE. — Clermont. — In  the  mountains;  price  of  hemp,  ready  to  fpin,  i^f.  to 
1 8/.  the  pound  ;  fpun,  ij\f. ;  -fine,  30/ 

hoir. — Produce  of  hemp,  per  cartona,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  rough,  at  ^f. 
the  pound,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  ready  for  fpinning ;  but  bad  hemp 
lofcs  more.    The  feteree  is  eight  cartoni,  of  one  hundred  and  tifty  toifcs,  or  forty-three 

thoufand 
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thoufand  two  hundred  feet.     Hemp  grounds  fell  equally  with  gardens  (iil.  iis.  ^d. 
per  Englifli  acre). 

Briude. — Hemp  yields  a  quintal  raw,  per  cartona :  female  is  worth  40  livres  the 
quintal,  male  30  livres  5  alio  eight  coups  of  feed,  at  6f.  Average  produce,  35  livres 
or  n^6  livres  in  all. 

Dauphine'. — Lorioh — Chincfe  hemp  fucceeds  well  with  Monfieur  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond,  and  perfefts  its  feed,  which  it  rarely  does  in  the  King's  garden  at  Paris.  He 
thinks  it  an  error  to  fow  it,  like  other  hemp,  in  the  fpring ;  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  feed  even  in  England,  if  fown  in  Autumn.  He  has  found  by  experiment,  that 
it  is  excellent  for  length  and  ftrength,  if  fown  thick  enough  to  prevent  its  Ipreading 
laterally,  and  to  make  it  rife  without  branching. 

Provence. — Marfeilles. — Price  of  hemp  ;  Riga,  firfl:  quality,  36  livres  the  quintal ; 
ditto,  fecond  quality,  33  Uvres.  Ancona,  firft  quality,  33  livres;  ditto,  fecond 
quality,  30  livres  to  31  livres.  Piedmont,  three  group,  26  hvres;  four  group,  28 
livres. 

From  thefe  notes  it  appears,  that  hemp  or  flax  is  cultivated  in  fmall  quantities, 
through  every  part  of  France  ;  generally  for  the  ufes  of  domeftic  manufaclures  among 
the  lower  claffes.  A  very  interefting  political  queftion  arifes  on  thofe  difiufed  fa- 
brics, and  on  which  I  Ihall  offer  ?.  few  obfervations  under  the  chapter  of  manufac- 
tures. 

Madder. 

Alsace. — Strajbourg  Fertenhelm. — Much  of  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  Alface,  where  the  foil  is  very  deep  and  rich,  efpecially  on  that  which  they  call  //>/zo- 
neuje,  from  its  having  been  depofited  by  the  river.  They  dig  the  land  for  it  three  feet 
deep,  and  manure  highly :  the  rows  are  fix  to  nine  inches  afunder,  and  they  hoe  it 
clean  thrice  a  fummer.  The  produce  of  an  arpent,  of  twenty-four  thoufand  feet,  is 
forty  quintals  green,  before  drying,  and  the  mean  price  6  livres  the  quintal  (16I.  12s. 
6d.  per  Englifli  acre).  Such  is  the  account  I  received  at  Straflaourg ;  but  I  know 
enoligh  of  this  plant  by  experience,  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  produce  is  abfolutely  in- 
adequate to  the  expences  of  the  culture,  and  therefore  the  crop  is  probably  larger  than 
here  ftated  ;  not  that  the  low  rate  of  labour  fliould  be  forgotten. 

Dauphine'. — Piere  Latte. — Planted  here  in  beds ;  but  it  is  very  poor,  and  apparent- 
ly in  a  foil  not  rich  enough. 

To  Orange. — Much  diito;  all  on  flat  beds,  with  trenches  between,  but  weedy  and 
ill  cuUivated.  The  price  is  27  livres  the  quintal  dry.  Some  juft  planted,  and  the  trenches 
very  fliallow :  dig  at  three  years  old.  Price  24  livres  the  quintal,  dried  in  the  fun. 
The  roots  are  fmall  and  poor. 

Avignon. — Price  24  livres  to  30  livres  ;  but  there  is  no  profit  if  it  be  under  50  livres. 
It  is  three  years  in  the  land.  Sow  wheat  after  it;  but  if  it  were  not  well  dunged  the 
crop  is  poor.  A  good  deal  on  flat  beds,  eight  feet  wide,  with  trenches  between,  two 
broad  and  two  deep,  which  are  digged  gradually  for  fpreading  on  it. 

Lille. — An  eymena  in  three  years  gives  five  quintals,  at  10  livres  to  24  livres  the 
quintal,  but  a  few  years  ago  was  50  livres  to  70  Hvres.  The  expences  areverv  high, 
120  livres.  At  4I.  a  cwt.  which  equals  a  French  quintal,  madder  paid  a  proper  pro- 
fit for  inducing  uiany  Englifli  cultivators  to  enter  largely  it ;  but  falling  to  40s.  and 
50S.  per  cwt.  fouie  were  ruined,  and  the  refl:  immediately  withdrew  from  it.  But 
in  France  we  find  they   carry   on  the  culture  j    it  is  however  weakly  and  poorly 

done . 
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done ;   with  fo  little  vigour,   that  common  crops,   well  managed,  would  pay  much 
better. 

Ma'tz. 

The  notes  I  took  on  the  fub]e£l:  of  this  noble  plant  were  very  numerous ;  but  as 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  its  culture  cannot  be  introduced,  with  any  profped  of 
advantage,  in  this  ifland,  I  fhall  make  but  a  few  general  obfervations  on  it. 

In  the  paper  on  the  climate  of  France,  I  have  remarked,  that  this  plant  will  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  common  cultivation,  north  of  Luneville  and  Ruffec,  in  a  line  drawn  diagonal- 
ly acrofs  the  kingdom  ;  from  which  interefting  faft  we  may  conclude,  that  a  ccfnfider- 
able  degree  of  heat  is  neceffary  to  its  profitable  cultivation,  and  that  all  ideas  of  intro- 
ducing it  in  England,  except  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  would  be  vain.  It  demands  a 
rich  foil  or  plenty  of  manure,  and  thrives  bed  on  a  iriable  fandy  loam  ;  but  it  is  plant- 
ed on  all  forts  of  foils,  except  poor  gravels.  I  have  feen  it  on  fands  in  Guienne,  that 
were  not  rich,  but  none  is  found  on  the  granite  gravels  of  the  Bourbonnois,  though 
that  province  is  fituated  within  the  maiz  climate.  The  ufual  culture  is  to  give  two  or 
three  ploughings  to  the  land ;  fometimes  one  ploughing,  and  one  working  with  the 
heavy  bident-hoe ;  and  the  feed  is  fown  in  rows  at  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half,  by  one 
and  a  half  or  two ;  fometimes  in  fquares.  Some  I  have  feeh  near  Bagnere  de  Bigore, 
in  rows,  at  three  feet,  and  eighteen  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  quantity  of  feed 
in  Beam,  is  the  eighth  part,  by  meafure,  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  fown.  It  is  univer- 
falfy  kept  clean  by  hoeing,  in  moft  diftrifls,  with  fuch  attention,  as  to  form  a  feature 
in  their  hufbandry  of  capital  merit.  In  Auguft,  they  cut  off  all  that  part  of  the  flalk 
and  herbage  which  is  above  the  ear,  for  feeding  oxen,  cows,  &c.  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
richeft  and  mofl:  faccharine  *  provender  that  the  climate  of  France  affords :  for  wherever 
maiz  is  cultivated,  no  lean  oxen  are  to  be  feen  ;  all  are  in  high  order.  The  crop  of 
grain  is,  on  an  average,  double  the  quantity  commonly  reaped  of  wheat ;  about  Nava- 
reen  in  Beam,  more  than  that ;  and  there  the  price  (1787)  is  ^4./.  to  55/.  the  meafure, 
holding  36  pounds  to  40  pounds  of  wheat ;  but  in  common  years  iSy.  to  20/  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  exhaufts  the  land  is  a  queftion ;  I  have  been  affured  in  Languedoc,  that 
it  does  not';  but  near  Lourde  in  Guienne,  they  think  it  exhaufts  much.  Every  where 
the  common  management  is  to  manure  as  highly  as  poffible  for  it.  In  North  America 
it  is  faid  to  exhauft  confiderably  f;  Monfieur  Parmentier  contends  for  the  contrary 
opinion  J;  wherever  I  found  it,  wheat  fucceeds  it,  which  ought  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
an  exhaulling  crop.  The  people  in  all  the  maiz  provinces  live  upon  it,  and  find  it  by 
far  more  nourifliing  than  any  bread,  that  of  wheat  alone  excepted.  Near  Brive,  in 
Quercy,  I  was  informed  that  they  mix  one-thii-d  rye,  and  two  thirds  maiz  to  make 
bread,  and  though  yellow  and  heavy,  they  fay  it  is  very  good  food.  A  French  writer 
fays,  that  in  Breffe,  maiz  cakes  coil  nine  and  two-thirds  dcnicrs  the  pound,  but  that 
a  man  eats  double  the  quantity  of  what  he  does  of  bread  made  of  wheat  §.  A  late 
author  contends,  that  it  is  to  be  clafled  among  the  moll  wholefome  articles  of  human 
food  Ij. 

*  A  real  fiigar  lias  been  made  from  it.     Sptt.  de  la  Nature.  Vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

f  Mitcfjel'i  Frefent  Slut:  of  Great  Britain  ami  N.  Jmeiica,  p.  157. 

X  Memoire  fur  L-   M  is,   4tn.      1 785.      p.   10. 

5  Obfervations  fui  I' /tgricuUiire,  par  M.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  p.  91. 

il  JnJiruHidn  fur  la  Cultured  lis  l/fagcf  Jet  Mais.     8vo.     178O.     p.  30. 
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Every  one  knows  that  it  is  much  cultivated  in  North  A  merlca  ;  a-bout  Albany,  in 
New  York,  it  is  faid  to  yield  a  hundred  bufhels  from  two  p.'cks  of  fc-'d  *  ;  and  that  it 
fhoots  again  after  being  killed  by  the  frolt,  even  twice;  that  it  withfl-ands  the  drou'^ht 
better  than  wheat  (this  is  qiiejlionablc )  ;  docs  much  better  on  loofc  than  on  ftiff  foils, 
and  not  well  at  all  on  clay.  In  South  Carolina  it  produces  from  ten  to  thirty- five  bufh.'ls 
per  acre  f.  On  the  Mifllflippi  two  negroes  made  fifty  barrels,  each  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  |.  In  Kongo  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  it  is  faid  to  yield  three  crops  a  year  §. 
According  to  another  account,  great  care  is  taken  to  water  it  where  the  fituation  will  ad- 
mit II  ;  this  I  have  fcen  in  the  Pyrennees  ;  but  mod  of  the  ruaiz  in  France,  even  nineteen 
parts  in  twenty  are  never  watered.  About  Douzenac,  in  the  Limoufin,  they  fow  it  thick 
to  mow  for  foiling,  and  at  Port  St.  Marie  on  the  Garonne  they  do  the  fame,  after  the 
harvefl:_jOf  other  grain,  which  is  the  mofl  profitable,  and  indeed  admirable  hufbandry. 
This  is  the  only  purpofe  for  which  it  can  be  cultivated  in  northern  climates.  It  might 
be  fovvn  in  England  the  firfl;  week  in  June,  and  mown  the  end  of  Auguft,  time  enough, 
to  catch  a  late  crop  of  turnips,  or  as  a  preparation  for  wheat. 

Mnjiard. 

Isle  of  France. — Petiviers. — At  Denainville,  near  this  place,  I  faw  them  mowing 
tnuftard,  in  full  bloffom,  to  feed  cows  with. 

AKTOis.'—Lilliers. — Much  all  the  way  to  Bethune  j  fow  fpring  corn  after  it. 

Orchards, 

'~  I^ORMANDIE. — Falaife. — Many  apple  and  pear  trees  are  fcattered  over  the  countr}'. 
They  never  plant  them  on  the  befl;  lands,  as  they  are  convinced  that  the  damage  to  the 
corn,  &c.  is  at  leafl  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cyder;  but  on  the  poorer  foils  they  confider 
it  as  an  improvement,  forming  a  fourth,  or  third,  and  in  fome  cafes  even  a  half  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  land. 

Bretagne. — D(j//.— A  cyder  country ;  but  reckon  the  trees  at  no  real  value  beyond 
that  of  the  land,  for  they  fpoil  as  much  as  they  produce. 

Refines. — A  common  proportion  is  to  plant  thirty  trees  upon  a  journal  (about  five 
roods  Englifh,)  which,  if  well  preferved  will  yield  on  an  average  five  to  ten  harriques  of 
cyder  every  year ;  and  the  mean  price  1 2  livres  the  barrique,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pots  ;  this  year  good  orchards  give  forty  or  fifty  per  journal,  but  they  have  pro- 
duced none,  or  next  to  none,  for  four  years  paft.  The  damage  the  trees  do  to  the  corn 
is  fo  great,  that,  in  common  expreffion,  they  fay  they  get  none.  The  cvder  is  made  by 
the  prefs,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  Jerfey,  I  fuppofe,  brought  from  this  country. 
The  ground  apples,  and  wheat  or  rye  ftraw  in  layers  under  the  prefs,  and  reduced  to  fuch 
a  deficcated  ftate  that  they  will  burn  freely  immediately  out  of  the  prefs. 

LoRAiNE.— 5/aw(j;z  to  Savern. — The  whole  country  fpread  with  fruit  trees,  apples, 
pears,  &c.  from  ten  to  forty  rod  afunder. 

AuvERGNE. — Vaires. — The  valley  of  this  place,  fituated  in  the  Limagne,  fo  famous 
m  the  volcanic  hiftory  of  France,  is  much  noted  for  its  fine  apples,  particularly  the  ren^ 
net  blanche,  the  rennet  grisy  cahille,  and  a/>y,  all  grafted  on  crab  ftocks. 

*   Kalm's  Travels  in  North  America.     Vol.  ii.  p    345.  f  Defcription  of  South  Caroh'na,  8vo. 

J761.     P.  9.  t   Du  Pratz  Hillory  of  Louifiana.     Vol.  i.  p.  306. 

§  Modern  Univ.  Hift,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  2.5.  (1  Mem.  de  I'Acad,  dcs  Sciences.  1759.  P*  47^- 
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Olives. 


RoussiLLON. — Bellegard  to  Perpignan. — Reckoned  to  pay  one  livre  each  tree. 

Pia. — The   land   under  them   fallowed    every  other  year,    and    fown  with  corn: 
they  are  pruned  in  the  fallow  year,  yielding  no  fruit  ;  a  crop  being  only  in  the  corn 

Languedoc. — Narbonne. — Olives  pay,  in  general,    3  livres  each  tree  per  annum  j 
year, 
fome  5  livres.     Many  fields  of  them  are  planted  in  rows,  at  twelve  yards  by  ten, 

Beziers.—l^he.  trees  on  the  farm  that  was  Monf.  L'Abbe  Rozier's,  are  feventeen  yards 
by  two. 

Piujccvi.—?>ome  trees  fo  large  and  fine  are  known  to  give  eighty- four  pound  of  oil  in 
a  year,  at  icf.  the  pound,  or  42  livres  ;  but  they  reckon  in  common  tliat  good  trees  give 
6  livres  one  with  another  ;  this  epithet  good,  lliews  that  the  common  average  of  all  trees 
is  much  lower.  In  planting,  if  they  mean  to  crop  the  land  with  corn  in  the  common 
manner,  that  is  one  year  in  two,  the  other  fallow,  they  put  one  hundred  trees  on  eight 
feterees  of  land  ;  but  if  they  intend  to  have  no  corn  at  all,  the  lame  number  on  four  fe- 
teres  ;  under  corn,  the  eight  feterees  yield  forty  feptiers  of  corn,  each  one  hundred  pound 
at  9  livres  (7s.  lof  d.)  The  feteree  is  about  half  an  acre,  as  I  conclude,  from  the  bed 
intelligence  I  could  procure.  This  proportion  is  one  hundred  trees  on  four  Englifh 
acres,  or  twenty-five  per  acre :  if  they  were  all  good,  the  produce  in  oil  would  be  150 
livres,  and  of  wheat  90  livres — in  all  240  livres  or  lol.  10s.  ;  the  half  only  of  which  is 
annual  produce,  or  5I.  5s.  which  feems  not  to  be  any  thing  very  great,  even  fuppofmg 
the  trees  to  be  all  good,  which  muft  be  far  from  the  hSi. 

Montpellier  to  Nifmes.—The  trees  are  three  rods  afunder,  by  one  and  a  half;  alfo 
two  by  one  and  a  half;    both  among  vines ;    alfo  two  fquare ;    alfo  one  by  one  and  a 

half. 

Pont  de  Gard.—Vhntedzt  one  rod  and  one  and  a  half;  their  heads  almoft  join.  They 
are  all  pruned  to  flat  round  heads,  the  centre  of  the  tree  cut  out,  cup-faihion ;  and  thefe 
formal  figures  add  to  the  uglinefs  of  the  tree. 

ViNARAis. — Jubefias.— In  pafling  fouth  from  Auvergne,  here  the  firfl  olives  are  met 

with. 

Dauphine'. — Picre  Latte  to  Avignon. — Many ;  but  feven-eighths  dead  from  thefroft, 
and  many  grubbing  up. 

Provence. — y^/^:.— Land  planted  with  olives  fells  at  icoo  livres  the  carteree,  whilfl: 
arable  anly  600  livres,  but  meadows  watered  1 200  livi-es.  Clear  profit  of  a  carteree  of 
olives,  40  livres,  (2 1,600 feet,  at  40  livres,  itis3l.  2s.  id.  per  Englifh  acre.)  Gathering 
the  olives  40  livres  icf.  the  quintal :  preffing  2  livres:  cultivation  1 8  livres  the  carteree : 
the  wood  pays  the  pruning. 

:  Tour  d  Aigiies. — The  olive,  pomegranate,  and  other  bard  trees  as  they  are  called  here, 
bear  fruit  only  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  whence,  they  conceive,  refults  the  neceflity 
of  their  being  pruned  every  other  year.  Thirty  years  ago  the  common  calculation 
of  the  produce,  per  olive,  was  ^f. ;  but  now,  the  price  being  double,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  10/". 

Toulon. — They  have  great  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  that  are  known  to  yield  20 
livres  to  30  livres  a  tree,  when  they  give  a  crop,  which  is  once  in  two  years,  and  fome- 
times  once  in  three.  Small  trees  yield  3  livres,  5  livres,  and  6  livres  each,  and  are  much 
more  profitable  than  mulberries,  for  which  tree  the  foil  is  too  dry  and  ftoney.     Olives 
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demand  as  great  an  cxpence  in  buildings,  prcfles,  coppers,  bncks,  Sec.  as  vines.  Prcfling 
comes  to  3  livrcs  a  barrel.  Crop  of  a  large  tree,  eight  to  ten  pannaux.  Olives,  in  Pro- 
vence, never  pruned  into  the  hollow  cup-form,  which  is  fo  general  in  Languedoc  :  they 
appeal-  here  in  their  natural  Ibrm. 

Hyercs. — They  produce  confiderably  in  twenty  or  thirty  yeaft,  and  fome  have  been 
known  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  I  faw,  going  to  Noire  Dame,  fome  that  refifted  the  frod 
ot  1709.  A  good  tree  of  thirty  years  gives,  when  it  bears,  three  pannaux  of  olives; 
thepannaux  holds  thirty  pounds  to  thirty-two  pounds  of  wheat,  and  the  common  price  is 
24/i  the  pannaux.  They  have  great  trees  that  give  a  mot  or  twenty  pannaux,  or  24 
livres  each  tree.  When  fields  planted  with  olives  are  bouglit,  they  are  meafured  by  the 
fquare  canne  or  toife  ;  a  canne  of  good  land,  well  planted,  J,of.;  middling,  10 f.  ; 
bad,  I  of  ;  but  there  are  feme  that  fell  to  60 f.  ;  confequently  a  middling  arpent  is 
900  Hvres. 

Atitibes. — The  largefl:  trees  I  have  feen  in  France  are  between  this  place  and  the 
Var,  as  if  the  near  approach  to  Italy  marked  a  vegetation  unknown  in  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  culture  of  this  tree  is  found  in  fo  fmall  a  part  of  France,  that  the  objeft  is  not  of 
very  great  confequence  to  the  kingdom ;  one  fliould,  however,  remark,  that  in  Pro- 
vence, where  the  beft  oil  in  Europe  is  made,  there  might  be  twenty  trees  to  one  that  is 
found  there  ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  it  were  fo  profitable  a  hufbandry,  as 
fome  authors  have  reprefenled,  they  would  be  multiplied  more.  The  moil  important 
point  is,  their  thriving  upon  rocky  foils  and  declivities,  impenetrable  to  the  plough  j  ia 
which  fpots  too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  their  culture. 

Oranges. 

Pbovence. — Uyeres. — This  Is,  I  believe,  the  only  fpot  In  France  where  oranges  are 
met  with  in  the  open  air  :  a  proof  that  the  climate  is  more  temperate  than  Rouihllon, 
which  is  more  to  the  fouth  ;  the  Pyrennees  are  between  that  province  and  the  fun  ;  but 
Hyeres  lies  open  to  the  fea  ;  fo  indeed  does  the  coaft  of  Languedoc  ;  and  fo  does  Anti- 
bes  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  flielter  at  Hyeres,  from  the  pofition  of  the  mountains, 
that  gives  this  place  the  advantage.  I  always,  however,  doubt  whether  experiments  have 
been  made  with  fufficient  attention,  when  thefe  nice  difcriminations  are  pretended,  that 
are  fo  often  taken  on  truft  v/ithout  fufficient  trial.  The  dreadful  froft  of  laft  winter, 
w  hich  deftroyed  fo  many  olives,  attacked  the  oranges  alfo,  which  were  cut  down  in  great 
numbers,  or  reduced  to  the  mere  trunk  ;  moft  of  them,  however,  have  made  confider- 
able  fhoots,  and  will  therefore  recover. 

The  King's  garden  here,  in  the  occupation  of  Monf.  Fine,  produced  laft  year  21,000 
livres  in  oranges  only,  and  the  people  that  bought  ihcm  made  as  much  by  the  bargain^ 
the  other  fruits  yielded  700  livres  or  80c  livres  ;  the  extent  of  this  garden  is  twelve  ar- 
pents;  this  1808  hvres  per  arpent,  bcfides  the  profit  (94!.  7s.  yd.  per  Englifh  acre.) 
A  fine  tree  will  produce  one  thoufand  oranges,  and  the  price  is  20  livres  to  25  livres 
the  one  thoufand  for  the  beft  ;  15  livres  the  middling  ;  10  Hvres  the  fmall.  There  are 
frees  here  that  have  produced  to  the  value  of  two  louls  each  ;  and  what  is  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  great  profit,  a  fmall  onp,  of  no  more  than  feven  or  eight  years,  will 
yield  to  the  value  of  3  livres  in  a  common  year.  They  are  planted  from  the  nurfery  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  at  that  age  are  fold  at  "^of.  each  ;  and  it  is  thonght  that  the 
■flowers,  fold  for  diftilling,  pay  all  the  expences  of  cultivation  ;  they  niuft,  however,  be 
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planted  on  land  capable  of  irrigation,  for  if  water  be  not  at  command,  the  produce  is 
fmall. 

Pomegranates. 

Provence. — Hyeres. — The  hedges  are  full  of  them,  and  they  are  planted  fingly,  and 
of  fmall  growth  :  the  largefl  fruit  fell  at  -^f.  or  4/^  each  ;  middling,  if.  ;  liuie  ones, 
one  Hard  A  good  tree,  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  give  to  the  value  of  2  livres  or  3 
livres  a  year. 

Fine:. 

Gascoign. — Bayonne  — The  great  produft  of  the  immenfe  range  of  wafle,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  landes,  is  refm  :  the  pinus  maritimus  is  regularly  tapped,  and  yields  a 
produce,  with  as  much  regularity  as  any  other  crop,  in  much  better  foils.  1  counted 
from  fifty  to  eighty  trees  per  acre,  in  fome  parts  ;  but  in  others  from  ten  to  forty;  thofe 
with  incifions  for  the  refin  are  from  nine  to  fixteen  inches  diameter.  Some  good  com- 
mon oak  on  this  fand,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  diameter,  but  with  bodies  not  longer 
than  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

St.  Vincents. — Here  pines  are  cut  for  refin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ;  the 
firfl:  year  at  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the  fecona  to  four  feet,  tlic  third  to  fix  feet, 
and  the  fourth  to  eight  or  nine  feet :  and  then  they  begin  again  at  bottom,  on  another  fide 
of  the  tree,  andcontinue  thus  for  one  hundredyears:  the  annualvaJue  per  annum  in  refin, 
4./,  or  ^if.  When  they  yield  no  longer,  they  cut  into  good  plaiik,  not  being  fpoiled  by 
tapping.  Much  tar  alfo  is  made,  chiefly  of  the  roots.  Cork  trt'e,s  are  barkeu  once  in 
feven  years,  and  yield  then-about  \^f.  or  about  if.  per  annum.  Men  are  appointed, 
each  to  a  certain  number  of  trees,  to  collefl:  the  refin,  with  fpoons,  out  of  the  notches, 
cut  at  the  butt-end  of  the  tree  to  receive  it. 

Dax. — Pines  pay  4./.  a  year  in  refin.  Pine  woods,  with  a  good  fuccefRon  of  young 
ones  ;  from  one  rod  and  a  half  to  three  afunder. 

Tartafs. — Several  perfons  united  in  alTerting  that  the  pines  give  one  with  another  j^./. 
to  5/.  each,  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  years  old,  and  are  then  fold  on  an  average  at 
3  livres  each  ;  that  taking  the  refin  v/as  fo  far  from  fpoiling  the  tree,  that  it  was  the  bet- 
ter and  cut  into  better  planks.  This  furprifing  me,  I  fought  a  carpenter  and  he  con- 
firmed it  * .  They  added  that  an  arpent  of  pines  was  worth  more  than  an  arpent  of  any 
other  land  in  the  country  •,  more  even  than  of  vines  :  that  it  would  fell  according  to  the 
trees  from  500  livres  to  icco  livres.  while  the  inclofed  and  cultivated  lands  would  not 
yield  more  than  300  livres,  or  at  mod  than  400  livres.  The  arpent  I  found  by  mea- 
furing  a  piece  of  two  arpents,  to  be  3366  Englifli  yards  (500  livres  is  31!.  los.  per 
Entrlifh  acre). 

St.  Severe. — Pafs  fcveral  inclofures  of  fandy  land,  refembling  the  adjoining  wades, 
fown  with  pines  as  a  crop  ;  they  are  now  of  various  heights ,  and  very  thick.  See  fome 
very  good  chefiuit  underwood  on  a  white  fand. 

GuiENNE. — Langon. — Many  of  the  props  ufed  for  their  vines  here,  are  young  pines, 
the  thinnings  of  the  new  fown  ones  j  arc  fold  for  ^^  livres  to  40  hvres  thethoufand,  or 
{wenty  bundles,  eacli  fifty  pines. 

*  M- Secondat  makes  the  fame  obfervatioii,  jl/ifm.yi;/- /'/I'xy?.  A^a/.z/u  C/jf/if.  Folio.  17S5.  p.  35.  Tlic 
fame  alTcrtion  is  made  in  Memolrcfur  fUlillte  du  Defrichanent  del  Terres  dc  Cnjlclnaude-Mcdoc.  410.  1791. 
Ri^onfeau  Rapport, 'p.  zq. 

\o  Cuhfac 
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Cuhfac  to  Cavig7iac. — On  the  poorcfl  lands  fow  pines,  which  are  not  an  unprofitable 
article  of  culture.  At  five  years  old  they  begin  to  tliin  them  for  vine  props  ;  and  the 
fmall  branches  are  fold  in  faggots.  At  fifteen  years  the  produce  is  more  confiderable  ; 
and  at  twenty-five  the  befl  trees  make  boards  for  heading  cafks.  I  faw  a  journal'  and 
half,  the  boards  of  which  yielded  1200  livres.  They  fow  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pound  of  wheat-feed  on  a  journal.    Several  crops  of  fown  pines  very  thick. 

Bretacne. — Q'^'impcrlcy  to  IJOrknt.  —  Pines  abound  in  this  country,  and-fcemto 
have  fown  themielves  all  around  ;   but  none  are  cut  for  refin. 

To  Valines. — Such  a  fcattering  of  them,  that  I  apprehend  all  this  country  was  once  pine 
land. 

AuvERGNE. — 5/.  George. — In  the  mountains,  fee  immcnfe  pine  planks  laid  by  way 
of  fences,  not  lefs  than  fixty  feet  long,  and  two  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 

Fix. — Dr.  Coifiier  has  them  in  the  mountains  eighty  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  round. 

Provence. —  Cuge^  to  Toulon. — In  the  rocky  mountains  of  this  coaft,  there  are  pines, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  any  fize  are  cut  for  refin ;  but  they  ftand  too  thin  to  yield  an  acreable 
produce  of  any  account. 

Cavalero  to  Frejus. — The  mountains  here  are  covered  chiefly  with  pines,  and  have  a 
molt  neglected  defert  appearance. 

To  Ejirelles. — The  fame  ;  and  hacked  and  deflroycd  almoft  as  badly  as  in  the  Py- 
rennees. 

Pines  are  juftly  efleemed  a  profitable  crop  for  the  landlord,  for  they  yield  a  regular 
and  certain  revenue,  at  a  very  little  charge ;  no  repairs,  and  no  loffes  by  failure  of  te- 
nants. But,  in  regard  to  the  nation,  pines,  like  mod  of  the  poor  woods  of  France, 
fhould  be  reckoned  detrimental  to  the  public  interefl,  fince  a  kingdom  fiourifhes  by 
grofs  produce  and  not  by  rent. 

Pcppks. 

Artois. — Lillers. — Much  cultivated  for  oil;  they  are  called  here  zuHette.  Get  as 
good  wheat  after  them  as  after  colefeed. 

Aras.  —  lAzny  here ;  they  are  reckoned  to  yield  more  money  per  arpent  than  wheat  j 
equal  to  colefeed ;  which,  however,  is  a  very  uncertain  crop. 

LoRAiNE. — Ncncy  to  Luneville. — Some  fine  pieces  on  a  poor  gravel. 

Alsace.': — Savern  to  Wiltcnheim. — IVIany  poppies  ;  fome  fine  crops,  and  very  clean. 

Strajbourg. — Produdl  three  facks,  at  24  livres  per  arpent,  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
fquare  feet  (4I.  19s.  gd.  per  Englifli  acre).     Manure  for  them,  and  fow  wheat  after. 

Our  ideas  of  the  cxhaufting  quality  of  certain  plants,  are  at  prefent  founded,  I  be- 
lievej  but  upon  that  half  information  which  is  fcarcely  a  degree  above  real  ignorance.  . 
It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  all  plants  whofe  feeds  yield  oil,  are  exhauflers  of  foil ; 
an  obfervation  that  has  ariien  from  the  theory  of  oil  being  the  food  of  plants.  Expe- 
riments upon  both  have  been  fo  few  and  unfatisfaftory,  as  to  be  utterly  infufficient  for 
the  foundation  of  any  theory.  Colefeed,  feeded  in  England,  is  almoft  generally  made 
a  preparation  for  wheat ;  fo  it  is  in  France,  and  we  here  find  the  fame  effefl:  with  pop- 
pies. It  can  hardly  be  believed,  that  wheat,  which  demands  land  in  heart  as  much  as 
almoft  any  other  crop,  fhould  be  made  to  follow  fuch  exhaufling  plants  as  the  theory  of 
oil  v.'ouid  make  one  believe  thefe  to  be;  it  is  the  organization  of  the  plant  alone  that 
converts  the  nourilhment  into  oil;  which,  in  one  plant,  turns  it  to  a  faccharine  fub- 
flance,  and,  in  another,  to  an  acid  one  ;  but  the  idea  that  plants  are  fed  by  oil,  and  that' 
ihey  exhauft  in  proportion  to  their  oil,  is  abfolutely  condemned  by  the  olive,  which 
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yields  more  oil  than  any  other  plant,  and  yet  thrives  beft  on  dry  arid  rocky  foils,  of  ab- 
loliite  poverty,  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned.  We  ihall  be  wholly  in  the  dark  in  tlais  part 
oi  agriculiure,  treated  as  a  fcitnce,  till  experi meals  have  been  greatly  muhiplied. 

Potatoes. 

Anjou. — Jn'!;ers  to  La  Tlcche. — More  than  is  common  in  France. 

LoRAi->i£.  —  Posit  a  Moiifon — Throughout  all  this  part  ot  Loraine  there  are  more 
potatoes  than  I  have  feen  any  where  in  France  ;  twelve  acres  were  at  once  under  the 
eye. 

To  iSWry.— Many  cultivated  through  all  this  country,  but  degenerated,  by  being 
fown  too  often  on  the  fanit-  land  ;  and  for  want  of  new  forts.  A  journal  yields  twenty 
toulins,  or  abour  tw-iify  four  bulhels  Englifh  ;  and  ^\  journals  are  equal  to  an  arpent 
de  Franc,  wiiich  makes  the  acrcable  produce  miferable.  Price  now  3  livresthe  tou- 
lin  ;  was  only  1  z^f. 

Z,?wrT;//7(?. —  More  0 ill ;  they  plant  them,  after  one  ploughing,  in  April  :  for  feed, 
cut  the  large  on,s  onl\  ;  but  fell  the  fmaller  ones  uncut.  Always  dung  much.  Every 
nan  that  has  a  cow  ke  ps  the  dung  carefully  for  this  crop;  and  fuch  as  have  no  land 
plant  on  ot!i-r  people's,  without  paying  rent,  that  being  the  preparation  for  wheat  : 
the  crop  of  that  grain  is,  however,  very  moderate,  for  the  potatoe  pumps  much,  to  ufe 
the  French  expreflion,— /.  e.  txhaulfs  greatly.  Poor  light  foils  anfwer  bed  for  them, 
as  they  are  found  not  to  do  on  ftrong  land.  Producl  per  journal,  thirty  to  fifty  rajaux, 
rvhich  meafure  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  wheat.  I  found  an  exaft 
journal,  by  ftepping,  to  be  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy-four  Englifh  yards, 
or  about  fixty-five  rods.  At  forty  rafaux,  each  three  Engiiih  bufliels,  it  is  nearly  abouc 
three  hundred  bufliels  Englifii  per  acre.  The  price  is  now  7  livrcs  the  razal,  heaped  j 
when  low,  3  livres  ;  and  in  common,  4  livres  \of.     The  culture  increafes  much. 

Ahs ACE.  — Savern  to  Wilieiiheim.     Many,  and  good  potatoes. 

Sirajlourg.  -  Protluce  of  an  arpent,  of  twenty-four  thoufand  feet,  feventy-five  facks 
to  one  hundred,  at  36/^.  to  6of.  (at  2|  livres,  and  ninety  facks,  it  is  15I.  ids.  yd.  per 
Englifli  acre.)  Sow  wheat  after  them,  if  m^inured,  otherwile  barley.  In  the  mountains 
they  pare  and  burn  for  them. 

Scbelejiadt. — Produce  fifty  or  fixty  facks,  at  3  livres,  but  4  Hvres  or  5  livres  fome- 
times  (fifty-five  facks,  at  3;  livres,  are  13I.  5s.  lod.  per  Engliih  acre.)  In  planting, 
they  think  the  difterence  is  nothing  whether  they  be  fet  cut  or  whole.  The  people  eat. 
them  much. 

Befort.  —  The  culture  continues  to  this  place. 
Franche  Comptl'.— /i(7  angon.—  And  a  fcattering  hither. 
Orechamps. — Now  lofe  the  culture  entirely. 
_  _Auv£RGNE. — /  illoiewve. — In  thefe  mountains  they  are  cultivated  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

V11.1.AY.— /.f  Puy  to  Prade/lcs.— Ditto. 

To  1  /juytz.~The)  are  met  with  every  where  here. 

Dauphin£'.---.SV.  FoW.— Many  are  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  country ;  all 
planted  whole ;  if  iliced,  in  the  common  manner,  they  do  not  bear  the  drought  fo  well. 
They  are  plagued  with  the  curl. 

Thefe  minutes  fliew,  that  it  is  in  very  few  of  the  French  provinces  where  this  ufeful 
root  is  commonly  found  ;  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  inquiring  for  them^ 
I  was  told,  that  the  people  would  not  touch  them :  experiments  have  been  made,  la 
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many  places,  by  gentlemen  with  a  view  to  introduce  thein  for  the  poor,  but  no  ef- 
forts could  do  it.  The  importance,  however,  would  be  intinite,  for  tiuiir  ufe  in  ;i 
country  in  which  famine  makes  its  appearance  almoit  periodically,  anhng  from  abfurd 
reflridions  on  the  corn  trade.  If  potatoes  were  regularly  culiivated  for  cattle,  they 
would  be  ready  for  the  poor,  in  cafe  of  very  high  prices  ot  wheat ;  and  fuch  forced 
confumption  would  accuilom  them  gradually  to  this  root ;  a  practice  ia  their  doincflic 
cecononiy,  which  would  prevent  much  milcry  for  want  of  bread.  This  objeft,  like  fo 
many  (<thers,  can  only  be  eftefted  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  farm,  highly  Itocked 
virith  cattle,  by  means  of  potatoes ;  and  the  benefit,  in  various  ways,  to  the  nation 
wuuld  uiake  fuch  an  exhibition  exceedingly  advantageous.  But  fuch  eflabliflinients 
come  not  within  the  purview  of  princes  or  governments  in  this  age :  tney  mufl:  be  en- 
veloped in  the  mid  of  fciencc,  and  well  garniflied  with  the  academicians  of  capitals,  or 
nothing  can  be  effeded. 

Racine  de  Difette. 

Isle  of  France. — Dugny. — T\n&  ^hnt,  th.^  beta eycla  altiffima  oi  lAxm^zm,  Monf. 
Crette  de  PaleucI  has  cultivated  with  attention :  he  has  tried  it  by  tranfplantation,  as 
direfted  by  Monf.  I'Abbc  de  Commerell ;  alfo  by  fowing  the  feed  broaJcait  where  it 
remains  ;  and  likewifefeed  by  feed,  in  fquares  of  fiJiejn  inches  ;  and  tnis  laft  way  he 
thinks  is  the  befl.  and  moft  profitable.  The  common  reU  beet,  which  he  has  in  culture, 
he  thinks  yields  a  larger  produce  ;  but  it  does  iiot  yield  fo  many  leaves  as  the  other^ 
which  is  dripped  thrice  in  the  fnmmer  by  the  hand,  an  operation  which  m.iy  anfwer 
■where  labour  is  exceflively  cheap ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  thevame  i  .  England 
would  equal  the  expence  of  gathering  and  carriage.  Cows  and  hogs,  Mi)nf.  Crette 
has  found,  will  eat  the  roots  readily,  but  he  has  made  no  trial  on  it  hi  fattening  oxea 
or  feeding  fheep. 

Alsace. — Schelejiadt.—Ihe  culture  is  common  in  this  country:  I  viewed  three 
arpents  belonging  to  the  mafter  of  the  port,  which  were  good  and  clean.  They  gather 
the  leaves  by  hand  for  cows,  and  then  return  and  gather  again,  and  the  roots  are  the 
befl  fooi  for  them  in  winter ;  they  come  to  eight  pounds  and  ten  pounds,  and  are 
fown  and  planted  like  tobacco. 

Rice. 

Dauphine'. — Lrriol. — Sixty  years  ago  the  plain'of  Livron,  one  mile  from  LorioJ, 
and  half  a  league  from  Si.  Fond,  more  than  a  league  long  and  a  league  broad,  was  all 
under  rice,  and  fucceeded  well,  but  prohibited  by  the  pirliament,  becaule  prejudicial 
to  heahh. 

Saffron. 

Angoumois." — Angoukme. — The  befl  land  for  this  crop  is  reckoned  that  which  is 
neither  Itrong  nor  ftoney,  but  rich  and  well  worked  ;  plant  the  rows  fix  inches  afunvler, 
and  two  inches  from  plant  to  plant  ;  fow  wheat  over  the  planted  land,  and  gather  the 
fafl'ron  among  the  wheat ;  blolfom  at  All-Saints,  when  they  gather  it.  In  a  good  year, 
and  on  good  land,  a  journal  yields  three  pounds,  which  fells,  v;hen  dear,  at  30  livres 
per  lb.  tut  it  is  fometimes  at  16  livres  :  lalts  two  years  in  the  ground,  after  which  it  is 
removed.  Th  y  aflfert,  that  the  culture  would  not  anfwer  at  all  if  a  farmer  had  to  hire 
labour  for  it ;  all  that  is  planted  is  by  proprietors. 

I J  Tobacco*- 
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Tobacco. 

Flanders. — Moft  farmers,  between  Lille  and  Montcaffel,  culrivate  enough  for  their 
own  ufe,  which  is  now  (November)  drying  under  the  eaves  of  their  houfes. 

Artois. — St.  Omers. — Some  pieces  of  tobacco,  in  double  rows,  at  eighteen  inches 
and  two  feet  intervals,  wejl  hoed.  ^ 

Aire.— A  cvo-p  is  worth  three  times  that  of  wheat  on  the  fame  land,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prepares  better  for  that  grain  than  any  thing. 

Alsace. — StraJbourg.—MMch  planted  in  all  this  rich  vale,  and  kept  very  clean. 
Producl  eight  to  ten  quintals  per  arpent  of  twenty-four  thoufand  feet,  at  15  livres  to 
2^0  livres  per  quintal  (nine,  at  23  hvres,  is  14I.  6s.  2d.  perEnglifli  acre).  Sow  wheat 
after  it ;  and  the  beft  wheat  is  after  tobacco  and  poppies. 

Benfeldt. — Great  quantities  here,  and  all  as  clean  as  a  garden. 

Schelejiadt. —VroAviCQ  fix  quintals  to  eight  per  arpent,  at  16  livres  the  quintal 
(81.  15s.  /d.  per  Englilh  acre).  This  they  reckon  the  belt  crop  they  have  for  produc- 
ing ready  money,  without  waiting  or  trouble.  There  are  peafants  that  have  to  fix 
hundred  quintals.  They  always  manure  for  it.  They  low  it  in  March  on  r,  hot  bed 
covered  with  mats ;  begin  to  plant  in  May,  and  continue  it  all  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July,  at  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  fquare,  watering  the  plants  in  a  dry  feafon. 
When  two  feet  high,  they  cut  off  the  tops  to  make  the  leaves  fpread.  Their  bed 
wheat  crops  follow  it. 

Tobacco,  as  an  objedl  of  cultivation,  appears  in  thcfe  notes  to  very  great  advantage  ; 
and  a  refprtabie  author,  in  France,  declares,  from  information,  that,  inftead  of  ex- 
haufting  the  land,  it  improves  it  like  artificial  graffes  *  ;  which  feems  to  agree  with  my 
inteliioence  ;  yet  the  culture  has  been  highly  condemned  by  others.  Mr.  JcfFerfon 
obferves  thus  upon  it  :  "  it  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat,  and  ftill  more 
indifpenfably  an  uncommon  fertility  of  foil :  it  is  a  culture  produdive  of  infinite 
•wretchednefs :  thofe  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  (fate  of  exertion,  beyond  the 
powers  of  nature  to  fupport :  little  food  of  any  kind  is  raifed  by  them  ;  fo  that  the  men 
and  animals,  on  thefe  farms,  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverifhed. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverfe  in  every  circumflance :  betides  cloathing  the 
earth  with  herbage  and  preferving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully  ;  re- 
quires from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafon  of  harvell ;  raifes  great 
numbers  of  animals  for  food  ancJ  fervice,  and  diffufcs  plenty  and  happincfs  among  the 
whole.  We  find  it  eafier  to  make  an  hundred  bulhels  of  wheat  than  a  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more  when  made  f ."  This  authority  is  re- 
fpedtable;  but  there  are  circumftances  in  the  paffage  which  ahnoft  remove  the  depen- 
dence we  are  inclined  to  have  on  the  author's  judgment.  The  culture  of  wheat  pre- 
ferving the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  raifing  great  numbers  of  animals  !  What  can  be 
meant  by  this  ?  As  to  the  exhaufting  quahty  of  wheat,  whicr.  is  fui'hcicnt  to  reduce  a 
foil  almoil:  to  a  caput  vwrtinan^  it  is  too  well  knovvn,  and  too  completely  decided  to 
allow  any  queftion  at  this  time  of  day  ;  and  how  wheat  is  made  to  raile  animals  we 
muft  go  to  America  to  learn,  for  juft  the  contrary  is  found  here  ;  the  farms  that  raife 
mofl  wheat  have  fewell  animals  ;  and  in  France,  hufbandry  is  at  almolt  its  lowed:  pitch 
for  want  of  animals,  and  becaufe  wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated,  as  it  were,  to  theexciu- 

*   De  I'MmiriiJJralio/'  Provlnc'iale  par  M .  Ic  Trene.     Tom.  i,  p.  267.  ' 

\  Aoles  on  tie  State  of  Vlrguiia,  p.  278. 
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fion  of  other  crops.  Tobacco  cannot  demand  an  uncommon  degree  of  heat,  bccaufe 
it  has  been  cultivated  on  a  thoufand  acres  of  land  fuccefsfully  in  Scotland  :  and  as  to 
the  demanding  of  too  great  exertions,  the  free  hands  of  Europe  voluntarily  addicl 
themfelves  to  the  culture  ;  which  has  nothing  in  it  fo  laborious  as  reaping  wheat.  I 
take  the  American  cafe  to  be  this ;  ill  hufbandry,  not  tobacco,  exhaulled  the  land  j 
they  are  now  adopting  wheat ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  notions  of  the  preceding 
quotation,  that  culture  will,  in  a  few  years,  give  the  finifliing  ftroke  to  their  lands  ;  for 
thofe  who  think  that  wheat  does  not  cxhaufl:,  will  be  free  in  often  fowing  it,  and  they 
will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  what  the  refult  will  prove. 

Monf.  Bolz,  in  Swiflerland,  favs,  that  they  are  difgufted  v/ith  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
becaufe  it  cxhaults  their  lands ;  half  an  arpent  gave  five  to  fix  quintals  of  *  leaves. 
Eftimated  grofsly,  this  may  be  called  a  thoufand  weight  per  acre,  which  Mr.  Jtfferfon 
compares  with  one  hundred  bulhels  of  wheat ;  a  quantity  that  would  demand  in  Eng- 
land, four  acres  of  land  to  yield  ;  and,  as  American  crops  do  not  yield  in  that  propor- 
tion, it  is  one  acre  of  tobacco  being  as  expenfive  as  five  or  fix  of  wheat,  which  furpaffes 
comprehenfion. 

The  Strafbourg  produce  of  nine  quintals,  in  the  notes  above,  equal  15  cwt.  per  Eng- 
lifli  acre.     The  Scheleftat  pro  !uce  of  feven  quintals  is  about  12  cwt.  per  acre. 

Dr.  Mitchel,  many  years  before  Mr.  JeiTerfon,  gave  the  fame  account  of  the  exhaufl- 
ing  quality  of  tobacco  f. 

The  cultivation  is  atprefent  fpreading  rapidly  into  countries  that  promife  to  be  able 
to  fupply  the  world.  In  1765,  it  was  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  Mexico,  and  produced^ 
in  1778,  to  the  value  of  8oo,oqo1.  and  in  1784,  ijioo,oool.  I 

-   Turnips. 

GuiENNE. — Atifpan  to  Bayonne — Raves  are,  in  thefe  wafte  tra£ts  at  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrennees,  much  cultivated  ;  they  manure  for  them  by  burning  ftraw,  as  defcribed 
under  the  article  manure;  weed,  and,  as  they  told  me,  hoe  them;  and  have  fome  as 
large  as  a  man's  head.  They  are  applied  entirely  to  fattening  oxen.  Maize  is  fown 
after  them.  The  people  here  knew  of  the  orders  given  by  the  King,  for  cultivating 
this  plant,  but  I  could  not  find  they  had  had  any  effeO:,  The  practice  obtained  here  be- 
fore the  two  laft  fevere  years,  which  were  the  occafion  of  their  increafing  it,  much  more 
than  any  orders  could  do. 

Yi^h.-^HK'^?,.  — Valenciennes  to  Orchies, — Many  fields  of  this  root,  but  quite  thick, 
though  it  was  faid  they  have  been  hoed  ;  thefe  are  all  after- crops,  fown  after  corn. 

NoRMANDiE. — Caen. — In  going  to  Bayeaux,  many,  both  flourifhing  and  clean, 
though  too  thick  ;  but  on  inquiry,  found  them  all  for  the  market,  and  none  for  cattle 
or  fiieep.     I  thought  the  colour  of  the  leaf  differed  from  our  own,  and  got  oft  my  horfe, 
more  than  once  to  examine  them.      They  are  the  raves  of  the  fouth  of  France ;   the 
roots,  which  ought  to  have  been  of  a  good  fize,  were  carrot-fhaped  and  fmall. 

Bretagne. — Belle-IJIe  to  Morlaix. -Hereis  an  odd  culture  of  raves  amongft  buck- 
wheat ;  fown  at  the  fame  time,  and  given  to  cows  and  oxen,  but  the  quantity  is  very 
inconfiderable. 

Mor/aix. —  Get  their  beft  turnips  after  flax,  fometimes  to  a  very  good  fize  ;  but,  for 
want  of  fufEcient  thinning  the  crops,  in  general,  very  fmall  roots  mull  be  produced  ; 

*  Mem.  Je  la  Societe  Oecnnom'iqui  de  Berne.      •"63.     Tom.  1.  p.  87. 

f  Pitfent  Slate  of  Britain  and  North  America,  >^vo.   I767.  p-   '49'  'S'' 

%  Bourgoanne's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  36S. 
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7et  the  leaves  lar^e,  healthy,  aiiJ  vigorous.  They  fow  them  alfo  among  buckwheut-; 
but  vhe  pro-lact  is  trifiing,  and  the  ufe  but  momentary,  as  they  plough  the  laud  tor 
wheat. 

A  Njou. — Migniaiv.e.  —  If  one  were  to  attend  only  to  converfatlon,  witlwut  going  into 
the  ficuis,  a  ftran;/er  wou'd  b.^  perfuaded  that  the  culture  of  turnips  flourilhed  here: 
they  aftually  give  fome,  and  cabbages  too,  to  their  cows,  for  every  man  has  a  fcrap : 
but  fown  quite  thick,  and^the  largeft  I  faw  not  bigger  than  a  goofe  egg;  in  general,  not 
2.  fourth  of  that  fize  ;  and  the  largeft  piece  I  faw  was  half  an  EngliPn  acre.  They  have, 
in  lil^e  manner,  patches  of  r.  fort  of  kale,  which  is  the  chou  de  Poiiou  ;  this  is  inftead  of 
the  chou  d^Anjou,  of  which  the  Marquis  de  Turbilly  fpeaks  fo  much  :  and  which  is  quite 
neglecled  in  this  country  now,  in  favour  of  this  Poitou  cabbage,  ttiat  is  found  to  pro- 
duce many  more  leaves.  To  me  it  however  appears  inferior  to  the  chou  de  Vache  of 
Flanders. 

To  La  Flechc. — A  fcattering  of  miferable  raves  all  the  way. 

Alsace.—  Schelejlat  to  Colmar. — Some  fcattered  pieces,  but  in  very  bad  order;  and 
none  hoed,  which  they  ought  to  have  been  three  weeks  before  I  faw  them. 

AuvERGNE.— /^/V^. — Raves  are  cultivated  for  cattle,  but  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale,  that 
they  fcarcely  deferve  ment'on.  They  fow  them  alfo  amonji  buckwheat,  which  is 
drawn  by  hand,  when  in  bhJfom,for  forage,  and  the  raves  left.  No  hoeing,  but  fome  are 
weeded. 

Brioude. — Many  raves,  and  cultivated  for  cattle :   common  to  two  pounds  weight. 

St.  George's  to  Villeneu-ve. — Many  raves,  but  miferably  poor  things,  and  all  weeds. 

Perhaps  the  culture  of  turnips,  as  praftifed  in  England,  is,  of  all  others,  the  greatefl 
defideratum  in  the  tillage  of  France.  To  introduce  it,  is  effential  to  their  hufliandry  ; 
which  will  never  flourith  to  any  refpeftable  extent,  and  upon  a  footing  of  improvement, 
,  till  this  material  o'.-jed  be  effefted.  The  fteps  hitherto  taken  by  government,  the  cliief 
of  which  is  diftributing  the  feed,  1  have  reafon  to  believe  failed  entirely:  I  k\,t  to  France, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  above  an  hundred  pounds  worth  of  the  feed; 
enough  tor  a  fmall  province.  When  I  was  at  Paris,  and  in  the  right  feafon,  I  begged 
to  be  fhewn  fome  effefvs  of  that  import,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  was  carried  to  various 
fields,  fown  thick,  and  abfolutely  iieglefled ;  too  contemptible  to  demand  a  moment's 
attention.  Not  one  acre  of  good  turnips  was  produced  by  all  that  feed.  It  is  with  tur- 
nips, as  in  many  other  articles  ;  a  great  and  well  culdvated  Englifh  farm,  of  feven  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  acres,  thould  be  eftablifhed  on  an  indifferent  foil ;  and  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  turnips  cultivated  upon  it,  and  eaten  on  the  land  by  flieep,  (hould  every  year 
V»e  exhibited  :  and  a  fucceflion  of  perfons  educated  on  fuch  a  farm,  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  would  do  more  to  introduce  the  culture  than  all  the  meafures  jet  attempted 
by  government. 

Wahids. 

Berry. — Vcrfon  to  Vatan. — Many  of  thefc  trees  fpread  over  the  country  which  yield 
a  regular  revenue  by  oil. 

QuhRcv.  —  Scv/V/rtc  — Walnut-oil  cake  the  fineft  food  of  all  for  fattening  oxen.  They 
export  pretty  largely  of  this  oil,  the  trees  being  every  where. 

Angoumois  — Rign-x. — Walnuts  fpread  over  ahnoll  every  field. 

Rujfec. — A  common  tree  yields  a  boiiTeau  of  nuts  ;  fold  at  3  livres  or  4  livres  ;  but 
a  good  tree  three  boilleau.     All  for  oil,  which  the  people  eat  in  foups,  &c. 

Po!Tou.  —Many  through  all  parts  of  the  province,  which  I  paifed  in  crolTmg  it.  Oil 
univerfaJly  made  from  them.     This  year  (1787)  all  were  fo  frozen,  that  the  crop  will 
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be  very  fmall;  fometimes  get  Hxtcen  bolfl'caii  a  tree,  even  to  twenty  boilTeau;  the  boif- 
feau  fells  generally  at  lof.  There  is,  on  an  average,  one  tree  to  an  acre.  One  tree 
gives  five  or  fix  nieafiires  of  nuts,  and  each  mcafiire  makes  fomcthing  more  than  a  pint 
of  oil,  which  fells  at  i8yC  or  2c/i 

Anjou.— Acrofs  this  whole  province  they  are  found  everywhere,  but  none  through 
Bretagne. 

Alsacf-. — Jfenbcim, — Great  numbers  fpread  all  over  th-e  country  ;   for  oil. 

BouRBONNois.  —  MoiiUns. — Some  eftates  have  a  good  many  fcattered  trees;  the  oil 
fells  at  1 2/1  the  pound. 

AuvERGNK. — Cknnof!t.—Mam  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  a  prime  tree  will,  in  a 
good  year,  give  twenty  pounds  and  even  thirty  pounds  of  oil,  one  of  ten  years  fix 
pounds;  common  price  6/)  per  pound. 

Lempdc. — Here  they  finifli ;  as  we  advance  from  this  village,  no  more  are  met  with. 

Various   Plants, 

OuERCY. — Brivcs.  —  V\gs  we  met  with  here  for  the  firft  time;  they  are  fcattered  over 
the  vineyards,  and  wrapped  up  in  mats,  to  preferve  them  from  the  frolls. 

Crcijfmfac. — Gieyfc  much  cultivated  here;  it  is  the  htbyrus  fetifolius.  Alio  jarnjfj, 
the  vicia  lathanides.  They  fow  them  both  in  September  and  the  fpring,  which  are 
generally  ufed,  mown  green,  for  foiling. 

Souillac. — They  have  no  meadows  in  many  diftrids  of  this  country,  but  fupply  the 
want  by  the  above-mentioned  plants,  which  are  always  ufed  green.  They  do  not  anfwer 
equally  in  hay,  as  it  is  faid  that  the  leaf  falls  off  in  drying. 

Cahors. — Near  this  place  meet  with  four  new  articles  of  cultivation  ;  one  a  vicia  fa- 
iiva  varietas  ;  another  the  ciccr  arietinum;  the  third  the  crvum  lens;  and  the  fourth  the 
lupinus  albiis. 

Caiiffade. — Here  the  irifolium  rubcns  is  cultivated,  and  continues  through  all  the  Py- 
rennees.  On  all  thefe  articles  1  mult  however  obferve,  that  they  do  not  feem  to  equal, 
for  foiling,  the  common  winter-vetch,  which  we  cultivate  fo  much  in  England  ;  nor  lu- 
cern,,fo  fuccefsfully  fown  in  France. 

GuiENNii. — Triticum  Repcns.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  I  met  women  loaded 
with  the  roots  of  this  plant,  going  to  fell  it  at  market ;  and  they  informed  me  it  was 
bought  to  feed  horfes  with.  It  is  appHed  to  the  fame  ufe  at  Naples.  It  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  at  Caygan  Solo,  in  latitude  7  *  ;  and  being  the  great  plague  of  Eng- 
lifh  hufbandry,  may  be  called  a  univerfal  grower.  It  feems,  from  a  late  account  f,  as  if 
they  cultivated  it  in  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  in  America. 

Isle  of  France. — Dugny. — Monf.  Drette  de  Paleuel  gave  me  fome  notes  of  ex- 
periments he  had  made  on  various  plants,  in  drying  them  for  hay." 

The  epilohium  anguftifoliuvi  makes  hay  that  is  readily  eaten  by  fheep,  and  lofeshalf  ia 
drying.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  hay  of  ^^fpirca  idmaria,  the  lit'hivnfalicaria,  iha- 
lillrwn  vulgaris,  pticcdanwnjilaus,  and  centaiireajacea  ;  all  thefe  lofe  half,  when  made  into 
hay  ;  the  althaea  officinalis  two-thirds.  Monf.  Crette  is  of  opinion,  from  his  trials,  that 
thefe  plants  may  be  very  ufeful  in  cultivation,  for  hay.  He  found,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  an  arpent  of  wet  meadow  gave  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  p'ounds  of  green 
herbage,  which  loft  two-thirds  in  drying.  An  arpent  of  winter-vetches  feventeen  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  pounds  green. 

*  Foieft's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  p.  16. 

}■  6t.  John's  Letters  of  an  American  Farojer,  8vo.   1781.  p.  207, 
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The  common  fun-flower  he  has  alfo  cultivated ;  he  plants  it  in  rows,  at  two  feet  afun- 
der,  and  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant ;  an  arpent  contaiiiing  fixteen  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred plants ;  the  leaves  he  gives  to  cows,  the  flowers  may  be  ufed  for  dying ;  of  the 
ftems  he  makes  vine  props,  or  for  French  beans,  and  afterwards  burns  them ;  and  of 
the  feed  he  makes  oil,  which  leaves  a  cake  good  for  fattening;  cattle.  Six  perch  of  land, 
each  of  eighteen  feet  fquare,  has  given  him  twenty-two  boifleau  of  feed,  the  boiffcau  ,'-,- 
of  the  feptier,  that  contains  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  wheat ;  but  the  crop  ex« 
haufls  the  land  exceedingly,  and  fmall  birds  devour  the  feed  greedily. 

The  fame  gentleman  compared  cabbages  and  potatoes,  in  ahernate  rows :  an  arpent 
gave  (half  the  ground)  fixty-two  feptiers  of  potatoes,  which  weighed  fourteen  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  the  cabbages  on  the  fame  land,  in  number  live  thou- 
fand four  hundred,  weighed  twenty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds, 

Dammart'm. — Summer-vetches  cultivated  here,  they  are  mown  tor  hay,  and  yield 
eight  hundred  to  one  thoufand  bottcs  per  arpent  j  one  thoufand  one  hundred  have  been, 
known. 

Artois. — La  Rccouffe. — Winter-vetches  are  found  on  every  farm,  on  the  good  land 
from  Calais  to  St.  Omer  :  oats  are  mixed,  to  keep  them  up  j  and  every  one  foils  his 
horfes  in  the  liable. 

Afs. — Some  hops  here. 

An  jou.  —  In  the  way  from  Angers  to  La  Fleche,  the  number  of  citroules  is  very  great, 
even  to  acres,  and  the  crop  extremely  abundant ;  the  metayers  feed  their  hogs  with- 
them. 

AuvERGNE. — Brioude. — Jaroufie  everywhere  fown,  the  end  of  Augufl  or  beginning 
.o"  September,  for  hay. 

Dauphine. — Loriol. — The  meliloUis  fibyrica,  from  Monf.  Thouin,  at  the  King's  gar- 
den at  Paris,  makes,  in  the  garden  of  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  a  moft  fuperb  figure  ; 
nobody  can  view  its  prodigious  luxuriance  without  commending  the  thouj^ht  of  cultivat- 
ing it  for  cattle.  The  coro>7illa  i-aria,  a  common  plant  here,  and  or  fuch  luxuriance,  that 
it  IS  hardly  to  be  deflroyed.     The  hedyfarum  coronarhtm  does  well  here. 

Provence. — Cugcs. — Capers  are  here  met  with  for  the  firfl:  time,  in  going  from 
Marfeilles  to  Italy.  It  is  a  low  bufli,  planted  in  fquares  of  about  five  or  fix  feet.  This 
year  they  yield  nothing,  becaufe  damaged  by  the  froft ;  but,  in  common,  more  profit- 
able than  vines  ;   they  mentioned  one  pound  per  tree,  at  30/". 

Toiilm. — Capers  are  not  fo  profitable  as  vines.  Thebufhes  here  are  planted  at  6\  or 
feven  feet  fquare  ;  and  a  good  one  will  give  i|  or  two  pounds  of  capers;  but  the  price 
varies  prodigioufiy,  from  30  livres  or  40  livres,  to  120  livres  the  quintal;  average  30 
livrcs,  or  from  6f.  to  2of.  the  pound. 

Hiercs  *. —  Capers  are  here  planted  in  fquares,  at  fix,  feven,  and  eight  feet ;  each  good 
bufliel  yields  two  pounds  from  6/.  to  24/.  the  pound  ;  but  in  a  grofs  efiimate  of  a  whole- 
crop,  are  not  fuppofcd  to  pay  more  than  6/^  to  10/!  pcrbulhel. 

Grajfe. — Here  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  cultures  to  be  met  with,  that  of  plants  for 
making  perfumes;  whole  acres  of  rofes,  tuberofes,  &c.  for  their  fl  nvers,  and  a  flreet 
full  of  (hops  for  felling  them  :  they  make  the  famous  otter  of  rofes,  as  good  and  as  clear 
as  from  Bengal  :  and  it  is  faid  now  to  fupply  all  Juirope. 

Lyonnois. — The  fromental  of  the  French  (nvoia  clahcr)  is  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
France,  and  in  fome  dillridts  of  Franehe  Compte.     The  feed  is  commonly  fold  by  the 

•  The  natural  hiflorinn  of  Provenc:  mentions  a  finj^nlir  profit  by  lliis  plant,  at  Hiercs,  of  two  hundred 
Cannes  f(iuare  i^ivinj;  200  livres  n.-t,  while  the  fam  ■  breadth,  In  common  hnlbanjry,  only  lb  livre  Mem. 
pourjtrvir  at'tiiji.  Nat,  de  la  Prjveiice,  par  M.  BLinjrd.     fcvo.  torn,  i.  p.  329. 
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feedfmen,  at  Lyons,  of  whom  I  bought  fome  to  cultivate  in  England.  The  firft  perfon 
who  mentioned  it  publickly  was,  I  believe,  Monf.  IVIiroudot,  who  wrote  an  effay  upon 
it,  in  which  he  fell  into  an  error,  copied  by  many  of  his  countrymen  *,  namely,  that  of 
calling  it  the  ray-grafs  of  the  Knglifh.  The  great  botanhl,  Ilaliir,  was  mi  (taken  in 
fuppoling  it  thfi  a-vena  Jlavcfcens\.  King  Stanillaus  made  fome  experiments  on  it  ia 
Loraine.  In  Brolagne  J  it  has  been  found  to  yield  ten  times  the  produce  of  common 
meadows.  I'hat  it  is  very  productive  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  a  very  coarfe  grafs  : 
however,  it  merits  experiments,  and  ought  to  be  tried  upon  a  large  fcale,  as  the  qualities 
of  plants  cannot  be  afcertained  upon  a  fmall  one. 

Citroules,  in  this  province  and  the  neighbouring  ones,  are  cultivated  largely,  and 
rarely  fail.  They  may  be  preferved  until  the  beginning  of  January  :  oxen,  cows,  and 
hogs  eat  them  freely ;  for  lean  cattle  they  are  given  raw,  but  commonly  boiled  for  fat- 
tening :  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds  a  day,  given  to  cows,  foon  flievvs  the  G^<;i:\ 
in  the  quality  of  milk.  For  fattening  an  ox,  in  Brelfe  §,  with  them,  they  mix  the  cit- 
roule  with  bran  or  pollard,  or  flower  of  buckwheat,  and  boil  them  together,  and  give 
thirty-five  pounds  to  forty  pounds  to  each  bead  per  diem.  In  fome  places  they  apply 
them  to  feeding  carp.  The  poor  people  eat  them  in  foup,  in  mofl:  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  not  in  great  quantities. 

Chap.  XXVI.— 0//Z>f  Wajlc  Lands  ofFranci 

SoLOGNE.— -THERE  is,  in  this  province,  fuch  a  large  mixture  of  wafle,  even  in  the 
mofl:  cultivated  parts,  and  cultivation  itfelf  is  carried  on  upon  fuch  barbarous  principles, 
that  there  will  not  be  much  impropriety  in  conlidering  the  whole  as  v/alte  ;  to  every 
fpot  of  culture  called  a  farm,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  rough  (heepwalk  and  wood 
(eaten  down  and  deftroyed)  is  annexed;  fo  that  any  good  farmer,  who  got  poffeflioii 
of  one  thoufand  or  one  thoufand  five  hundred  acres,  would  conclude  the  whole  as  waile, 
and  treat  it  accordingly:  by  much  the  mofl  unproduftive  and  poorell  part  of  fuch  a 
tract  would,  in  every  cafe,  be  the  lands  at  prefent  under  the  plough.  I  may,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  general  idea,  add,  that  there  are  many  abfolute  wades  in  France,  that 
yield  as  good,  and  even  a  better  produce  than  all  Sologne,  acre  for  acre.  I  know  no 
region  better  adapted  for  a  man's  making  a  fortune  by  agriculture,  than  this  ;  nothing 
is  wanted  but  capital,  for  mod  of  the  province  is  already  inclofed. 

Berry.  — C/M/m?w»«.v.— Leaving  this  place  for  the  fouth,  enter  vaft  heaths  of  ling 
and  furz,  but  much  mixed  with  trefoils  and  grades.  Some  fmall  parts  of  thefe  heaths 
are  broken  up,  and  fo  ill  ploughed,  that  the  broom  and  furz  are  in  full  growth.  After 
this  another  heath,  of  feveral  miles  extent,  where  the  landlords  will  not  give  leave  either 
to  build  or  break  up,  referving  the  whole  for  dieep,  and  yet  not  docked  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple adert,  that  thev  could  keep  twice  the  number,  if  they  had  them. 

Limousin. — To  Limoges. — The  mountainous  heaths  and  uncultivated  lands  are 
commons,  and  therefore  every  metayer  fends  his  ihtep  in  the  common  flock  of  the 
village. 

BiGORE  — Bagmres  dc  Litthon  —The  wade  tracts  of  the  Pyrennces,  by  which  are  to 
be  underdood,  lands  fubjedt  to  common  padurage,  are  fo  much  fubject  to  the  will  of 
the  communities,  that  thefe  fell  them  at  pleafure.     Formerly  the  inhabitants  appropri- 

•  Bomnrre  Did.  d'lli/l.  Kat.  t(  m    i!.  p.  ^ij^  ;  v.  p.  225. 

f  Mem-  ck  la  Sos.  de  Berne.      1770.  p.  16. 

i  Corl>;  d'Obfei-u.  de  la  Sac.  dc  Eret,igr.i.      1759,  1760.   p.  44,  45. 

§  Ohjer-o.  et  Enp  par  Fin.'.Ue,  p.  »&. 
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ated  to  their  own  ufe,  by  inclofure  and  cultivation,  what  portions  they  pleifeu ;  but  this 
obtains  no  longer ;  at  prefent  the  communities  fell  thefe  wafles,  and  fixing  a  price  on 
them,  nearly  to  their  value,  new  improvements  are  not  fo  common  as  heretofore. 

LiAi^GU EDOC. —Narbonne  to  Nifims. — This  vale,  which  is  by  far  the  richeft  of  Lan- 
^uedoc  in  productions,  is  of  no  confiderable  breadth,  yet  the  quantity  of  wafte  neglected 
land  in  it  is  very  great. 

Monrejau  to  Lann  Maifon. — Vafl  waftes,  covered  witli  fern  ;  the  foil  good  ;  and  land 
projefting  into  it  cultivated  to  advantage. 

Bagncres  de  Bigorre. — Thefe  imnienfe  fcrn-wafles  continue  for  many  miles,  with  many 
nev/  improvements  in  them.  They  belong  to  the  communities  of  the  villages,  "'hicb 
fell  portions  of  them  to  any  perfons  willing  to  buy.  The  price  moft  common  has  been 
ao'livres  the  journal,  of  one  hundi'ed  and  twenty-eight  Cannes  fquare,  the  canne  eight 
pans,  the  pan  eight  inches  and  four  lines,  four  journals  making  an  arpent.  The  method 
of  improving  has  been,  firft  tp  burn  all  the  fern  and  rubbifn,  then  to  mattock  it  and  fow 
rye,  which  is  pretty  good  ;  then  oats  for  fix,  feven,  or  eight  years,  according  to  circum- 
ftances  ;  after  that  they  fummer-fallow  and  take  wheat.  Some  they  leave  to  grafs  and 
weeds,  after  thofe  eight  crops  of  oats  ;  a  detail  of  the  hufbandry  of  barbarians  I  They 
have  all  a  right  of  commonage  on  the  wades,  as  long  as  thefe  continue  uninclofed;  con- 
fequently  can  keep  cattle,  and  efpecially  fheep,  to  any  amount  in  fummer;  yet,  in  their 
inclofed  improvements,  they  give  not  a  thought  to  raife  winter  food  !  Such  flupidity  is 
deteilable.  The  parifh  of  Cavare  has  104,000  arpents  of  thefe  v^aftes,  without  one 
metayer  ;  all  are  peafant  proprietors,  who  buy  morfels  as  it  fuits  them.  The  improve- 
ments are  exempted  from  tithes  for  ten  years,  but  not  at  all  from  King's  taxes,  which 
is  Ihameful. 

Bearm. — Pan  to  Moneins. — Vafl  waftes  of  rich  foil,  covered  with  an  immenfe  producl 
of  fern,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix  waggon  loads  an  acre. 

St.  Palais  to  Anfpan. — Vafl:  wafl:es,  belonging  to  the  communities  of  the  parifiies, 
that  fell  them  to  whoever  will  buy:  a  common  price  120  livres  per  arpent;  but  after 
they  are  brought  into  culture,  they  fell  for  at  lead  300  livres.  The  advantages  of  this 
fyftcm,  which  extends  through  the  whole  region  of  the  Pyrennees,  is  prodigious :  it 
excludes  the  rights  of  commonage,  becaufe  all  is  eiiclofed  as  fail  as  bought ;  and  en^ 
ables  every  induflrious  man,  that  has  faved  a  little  money,  to  become  a  land  proprietor, 
which  is  the  greateft  encouragement  to  an  aflive  induftry  the  world  can  produce;  it 
has,  however,  one  evil,  that  of  too  great  a  population. 

Bayonne  to  St.  Vincents. — In  this  line  I  came  firfl:  to  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,  becaufe 
they  extend  from  the  gates  of  Bayonne  to  thofe  of  Bourdeaux,  and  of  which  I  had  read 
fo  much,  that  I  was  curious  to  vicv/  and  examine  them ;  they  are  fiiid  to  contain 
i,ico,OGO  arpents  *.  They  are  covered  with  pines,  cork-trees  (only  half  the  value  of 
pines),  broom,  whins,  ling,  and  furz ;  the  foil  fand,  but  the  growth  of  trees  fliews  a 
moifl;  bottom.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  mixed  with  the  walte  this  firft  flage. 
There  is  much  land  alfo  under  water,  a  fort  of  fandy  fen.  Pafs  a  great  fpace,  with- 
out trees,  covered  with  dwarf  furz,  ling,  and  fern.  Others  before  Dax ;  one  of 
them  of  five  or  fix  miles  long,  by  two  or  three  broad :  much  rough  grafs  and  ling  on 
it :  but  none  of  thefe  tracts  appear  half  Hocked. 

Dax  to  Tartas. — This  diftrifl  is  a  deep  white  fand,  the  whole  of  which  has  evidently 
been  lande,  but  part  of  it  inclofed  and  improved;  much  is,  however,  yet  rough. — Sin- 
gular fccne  of  a  blowing  fand,  white  as  fnow,  yet  oaks  growing  in  it  two  feet  diameter  ; 
but  a  broken  ground  difcovcrs  a  bed  of  white  adhcfivc  earth,  like  marl,  which  explains 
the  ■woadcr. 

*  Di  la  Nccejfiit  il'o(iuJ>er  lous  la  ^rot  Ouvricrs,  p.  8, 
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Learn  at  Tarta?,  that  thefe  immenfe  waftes,  the  landes,  without  pines  or  wood,  are  to 
be  purchafed,  at  all  times  very  cheap  indeed,  of  the  King,  the  great  lords,  and  of  the 
communities  of  many  parlflies,  even  fo  low  as  3  livres  per  arpent,  with  an  exemption 
from  tithes,  and  from  taxes  for  twenty  years.  But  every  one  here  reclions  them  fo  bad, 
that  all  the  money  fpent  would  be  fure  to  be  loft  ;  yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  bed 
of  marl  or  clay  under  all  the  country.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  attempts 
of  Monf.  Rollicr,  of  Bourdeaux,  having  made  a  trial  of  cultivating  them,  ar.'-l  fuccecded 
very  ill.  I  gueifed  how  fq^h  improvements  had  been  attempted,  and  told  my  informants 
what  I  fuppofed  had  been  done ;  and  my  guefs  proved  exaftly  right :  corn — corn — • 
corn — corn  ;  and  then  the  land  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  It  does  not  fignify  tell- 
ing fuch  people,  that  the  great  objefts  in  all  improvements  of  waftcs,  ai'e  cattle,  and  fheep, 
and  grafs,  after  which  corn  will  be  fure.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  comprehended  frorai 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

As  I  fliall  here  take  my  leave  of  thefe  landcs,  I  may  obferve,  that  fo  far  as  they  are 
covered  with  pines,  they  are  not  to  be  efleemed  waftes  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  occupied 
with  a  very  profitable  culture,  that  does  not  yield  lefs  than  from  15s.  to  25s.  an  acre  an- 
nual revenue.  Of  the  very  extenfive  trafts  not  fo  employed,  and  which  are  to  be  pur- 
chafed at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  they  are  among  the  molt  improveable  diltricts  in  the  king- 
dom, and  might  be  made,  at  a  very  fmall  expencc,  capable  of  fupporting  immenfe  flocks 
of  fiieep. 

Cavignac  to  Pierre  Brum. — Many  fandy  wafl:es,  with  white  marie  under  the 
whole. 

To  Cherfac,  —  Great  wafl;es,  of  many  miles  extent,  covered  with  fern,  ling,  and  fhrub- 
by  oak ;  all  greatly  improveable. 

To  MontUcu  — Ditto.  Many  of  thefe  waftes  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Soubife,  who 
would  not  fell  but  only  let  them ;  the  confequence  has  been,  that  no  improvements  have 
been  wrought. 

La  Grciuk.  — The  waftcs  in  this  country  are  fold  at  10  livres  the  journal,  and  lefs; 
fome  better  at  30  livres.  The  journal  here  is  to  the  Englifh  acre  as  ten  to  thirty-eight ; 
it  confifls  oi'  ten  carraux,  each  eighteen  feet  fquare. 

NoRMANDiE. — Valcgne  to  Cherbourg. — Monf.  Dcumerc,  of  Paris,  having  bought  of 
Monfieur,  the  King's  brother,  three  thoufand  arpents,  part  of  fourteen  thoufand  fold  at 
the  fame  time,  being  parcel  of  an  ancient  but  much  neglefted  forefl,  has  made  an  im- 
provement here,  which  fo  far  deferves  attention,  as  it  fhews  the  principles  on  which 
the  French  improvers  proceed.  He  has  brought  into  culture  feven  hundred  verges, 
which  form  his  prefent  farm,  around  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  and  another  for  his  bailiif,  all 
built,  as  well  as  many  other  edifices,  in  much  too  expenfive  a  manner;  for  thefe  erections 
alone  cod  2500  louis  d'or.  Such  unneceflary  expenditures  in  building  is  generally  fure 
to  cripple  the  progrefs  in  much  more  necefl'ary  matters.  The  firll  bufinefs  in  the  im- 
provement, was  to  grub  up  the  wood  ;  then  to  pare  and  burn  ;  and  manure  with  lime, 
burnt  with  the  furz,  fern,  and  heath  of  the  land  ;  the  fl:one  was  brought  from  Valogne: 
as  foon  as  it  was  cleared,  it  was  fallowed  the  firfl:  year  for  wheat.  Such  infatuation  is 
hardly  credible  !  A  man,  in  commencing  his  operations  in  the  midfl;  of  three  thoufand 
acres  of  rough  ground,  and  an  immenfe  paflurage  for  cattle  and  flieep,  begins  with 
wheat ;  the  fame  follies  prevail  every  where  :  we  have  feen  juft  the  lame  courfe  purfued 
in  England,  and  prefcribed  by  writers.  Such  people  think  cattle  and  fheep  of  no  im- 
portance at  the  beginning  of  thefe  improvements.  This  wheat,  limed  at  the  rate  per 
arpent,  of  feven  or  eight  tonneaux,  of  twenty-five  boifleau,  each  eighteen  pots  of  two 
pints;  four  boifleau  of  feed  fown,  and  the  crop  forty  boifleau.     After  this  wheat  fown, 
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five  boifleau  of  oats,  the  crop  forty.  Then  barley,  feed  four  boilTeau,  produce  twenty 
to  !wenty-five  boiiTeau.  With  this  barley  clover  fown  ;  mown  the  firfl  year  twice,  and 
paflurjd  the  fecond  ;  being  then  ploughed  for  wheat,  which  is  inferior  to  the  original 
crops  ;  thsn  oats  and  fallow  again.  From  all  thefe  crops  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that 
Fre:  c'l  farmers  efteem  corn,  and  not  cattle,  the  proper  fupport  of  a  new  improvement. 
The  f 'il  wliich  has  been  thus  reclaimed  is  on  a  Rone  quarry  in  general;  a  friable  fandy 
loam,  covered  Vvith  a  flrong  fpontaneous  growth  (where  not  forelt)  of  furz,  fern,  and 
in  fome  places,  heath;  mixed  vvith  much  grafs,  -dud  even  dovw  znd  millefolium;  which, 
if  properly  flocked  by  cattle,  well  fed  in  winter,  would  be  of  confiderable  value  in  its 
prefcnt  rough  ftate. 

Though  the  tnethods  purfued  have  not  been  calculated  on  the  beft  principles,  yet 
there  is  certainly  a  confiderable  degree  of  merit  in  the  undertaking.  Laft  year's  crop 
of  wheat  produced  forty  thoufand  gerbs ;  and  this  year  (1787)  there  is  one  piece  of 
oats,  of  eighty  verges,  which  gives  twelve  thoufand  gerbs,  at  fifteen  boiiTeau  per  hun- 
dred ;  each  boiffeau  forty  pounds,  and  the  price  at  prefent  45/  The  prefent  flock, 
two  hundred  and  feven  wethers,  ten  horfes,  twenty-one  working  oxen,  ten  cows,  one 
bull,  fix  young  cattle,  are  certainly  fine,  for  a  fpot  where,  ten  years  ago,  Monfieur 
Baillio,  the  bailiff,  who  has  executed  the  whole,  and  who  feems  to  be  a  truly  excellent 
man,  was  in  a  hovel,  with  no  other  flock  than  a  dog.  The  whole  improved  would  now 
let  at  15  llvres  the  verge,  2  Mo  the  arpent. 

Bretagne. —  Comboitrg  to  Hede.—F?ik  an  immenfe  wafte  for  a  league,  but  to  the 
left  a  dead  level,  boundiel's  as  the  fea ;  high  lands  at  one  part,  feemingly  eight  or  ten 
leagues  off.  Every  part  which  the  road  paffes  has  been  under  the  plough,  for  the 
ridges  are  as  diflinft  as  if  made  but  laft  year;  and  many  ruined  banks  of  hedges  crofs 
it  in  various  ways.  The  fpontaneous  growth,  furz,  ling,  and  fern  ;  the  foil  good,  and 
equal  to  valuable  crops,  in  a  proper  management.  The  king  has  part,  Monfieur  Cha- 
teaubriant  part,  and  other  feigneurs  alfo  ;  but  every  body  I  talked  with  fays,  it  is  good 
for  nothing.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  one  thoufand  acres  of  it  at  Bradfield!  I  would  ibon 
put  that  affertion  to  the  tefl. 

Rennes. — The  wafte  lands,  which,  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  province,  extend  for 
many  leagues,  are  almofi  every  where  to  be  bought,  in  any  quantity,  of  the  feigneurs, 
at  10/.  the  journal,  which  is  to  the  Englifli  acre  as  47  to  38,  with  a  fmall  quit-rent  per 
annum. 

St.  iJr/Vtt.'.'.-— Inquiring  here  into  the  period  of  the  cultivation  which  I  every  where 
remarked  on  the  hindes  of  Bretagne,  I  was  told,  that  it  was  no  ancient  culture,  but 
common  for  peafants,  who  took  them  of  the  feigneurs,  to  pare  and  burn,  with  the 
ecoiibcit;  exhaufl,  and  then  leave  them  to  nature ;  and  this  for  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty 
years  back.     Rented  for  ever  at  lof.  to  30/I  the  journal. 

5/.  Nazatre  to  Savanal. — Immenfe  bog  marked  on  all  the  maps  of  Bretagne,  and 
filling  the  fpace  of  many  leagues,  covered  with  vafl  growth  of  bog  myrtle,  and  coarfe 
graffes,  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  what  a  field  for  improvement,  in  a  climate  that  gives 
fuch  a  fpontaneous  growth  ! 

'Vo  Ni)ni3s.-~\n  the  hiic/a-,  which,  flrange  to  fay,  extend  to  within  three  miles  of 
Nantes,  there  was  an  improvenK'Ut  attempted  fome  years  ago  ;  four  good  houfes  of 
fione  and  flate  are  built,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have  been  tilled 
but  all  favage,  and  become  alniofl  as  rough  as  the  reft;  a  few  of  the  banks  have  been 
planted.  This  may  be  the  improvement  1  heard  of  afterwards  at  Nantes,  made  by 
ibrne  Englifhmen  at  the  expence  of  a  gentleman,  and  all  the  parties  ruined.  I  in- 
quired how  the  improvement  had  been  cffcftcd  :  pare  and  burn  ;  wheat;  rye ;  oafs  1 ! ! 
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Thus  it  is  for  ever  ;  the  fftnie  methods,  the  fume  failures,  the  fame  folly,  nnd  the  fame 
inadnefs.  When  will  men  be  wife  enough  to  know  that  good  grafs  muit  be  had,  if  corn 
is  the  objeft, 

A^arJcs.  —  l  have  now  travelled  round  the  vaft  province  of  Brttngne,  and  may  obferve, 
that  fo  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  wafle,  as  to  be  difficult  to  calculate  ;  I  have  palfed 
tracls  of  land,  of  three,  four,  five,^  and  even  eight  uiiles  in  extent,  without  any  cultiva- 
tion, and  1  have  heard  of  much  more  confiJerable,  even  to  fourteen  leagues  in  length. 
I  have  marked  one  diifritt  in  the  map,  which  contains  fome  hundred  thoufand  acres. 
Three-fourths  of  the  province  are  either  waile,  or  fo  rough  as  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
thing.  This  is  the  more  iurprifrng,  as  here  are  fome  of  the  firfl;  markets  in  France  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  commercial  towns  ;  and  everv  where  the 
vicinity  of  the  fea.  Thefe  enormous  wailes,  v.'hich  are  faid  to  exceed  tv^'o  millions  of 
arpents*,  are  found,  as  I  have  remarked,  in  my  notes  on  the  great  road,  within  four 
miles  of  fuch  a  city  as  Nantes  :  vafl:  dilhifts  are  to  be  had  on  leafes,  or  rather  prcpLTty 
for  ever,  on  the  payment  of  very  flight  fines.  The  foil  is  generally  very  improveable, 
I  mean  convertible  to  cvltivation,  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  and  with  great  facility;  con- 
trary to  the  aflTertion  of  every  body  in  the  province,  who  have  been  fo  ufed  to  lee  it  de- 
folate,  that  they  cannot  readily  believe  it  capable  of  a  better  hufbandry  than  being  burnt,, 
exhaufted,  and  left  to  nature.  The  means  of  improving  thefe  waitesare  abfolutely  un- 
known in  France,  and  not  much  better  underflood  in  England.  The  profit  of  the  un- 
dertaking, however,  when  properly  purfued,  upon  the  never- failing  principle  of  grafs — 
Iheep— cattle — corn  ;  inftead  of  the  common  blunder,  which  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horfe  (if  I  may  ufe  a  vulgar  proverb),  will  be  found  great  and  rapid. 

Anjou. — Turbilly.—  In  the  journal  part  of  this  woik,  I  have  explained  the  mo. Ives 
which  carried  me  out  of  my  road,  to  view  the  wades  of  this  vicinity,  and  particularly 
the  improvements  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  defcribed  at  large  in  his  Memoire  fur 
Ics  D.frichcniein,  which  has  been  fo  often  cited  in  almoft  every  language. 

'^I'he  immenfe  heaths,  or  landes,  are  in  general  a  fandy  or  gravelly  loam  ;  fome  on  a 
gravel,  others  on  a  clayey,  and  others  on  a  marley  bottom,  and  others  again,  on  imper- 
fed  quarry  ones  :  the  fpontaneous  growth  would  predominantly  be  every  where  foreft, 
particularly  of  oak,  if  it  were  inclofed,  and  prelerved  from  depredation.  At  prefent, 
it  is  wood  brow^fed  and  ruined,  fern,  furz,  broom,  ling,  &c.  &c.  In  the  defert  (late  in 
which  the  whole  country  is  left  at  prefent,  the  value  is  nothing  elie  but  what  it  yields 
to  a  few  cattle  and  flieep  ;  not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  might  be  kept,  if  any  well 
regulated  provifion  were  made  for  their  winter  fupport.  I  pafled  ten  miles  over  thefe 
heaths  ;  they  were,  in  fome  dircflions,  boundlefs  to  the  view,  and  my  guide  alfured 
me,  I  might  continue  travelling  upon  them  for  many  days.  When  at  Tours,  I  was  told 
of  their  extending  much  in  that  diredion  alfo.  The  climate  is  good.  '1  here  are  many 
ftreams  that  pals  through  thefe  waftes,  which  might  be  employed  in  irrigation,  but  no 
ufe  whatever  made  of  them;  there  are  marl  and  clay  under  them  for  manure,  and  there 
is  every  where  to  be  found  plenty  of  paflurage,  for  the  inmiediate  fummer  food  of  large 
flocks. — In  a  word,  there  are  all  the  mattrials  for  making  a  confiderable  fortune— 
except  fkill  and  knowledge. 

Such  was  the  country  in  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Turbilly  fat  down,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  determining  to  improve  his  edafe  of  three  thoufand  arpents  in  thefe  delerts; 
with  all  the  neceflary  activity  of  dil'pofition;  every  energy  of  mind;  and  that  animated 
love  of  laudable  attempts,  to  give  life  and  efficacy  to  the  undertaking.     Some  meadows 
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and  plantations,  which  he  made,  fucceeded  welJ,  and  remain;  but,  of  all  his  improve- 
ments of  the  heaths,  to  the  inconfiderable  amount  of  about  ohe  hundred  arpents,  hardly 
any  other  traces  are  now  to  be  feen,  except  from  the  more  miferable  and  worn-out  ap- 
pearance of  the  land  ;  which,  after  cropping,  was  of  courfe  left  in  a  much  woife  con- 
dition than  if  it  had  never  been  touched.  The  fences  are  quite  deitroyed,  and  the  whole 
as  much  lande  as  before  improvement.  This  flowed  froni  the  unfortunate  error,  fo 
common,  indeed  io  univerfal,  among  the  improvers  of  wafte  lands,  and  unexceptionably 
fo  in  France — that  of  improving  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  gftting  corn.  Pyron,  the 
labourer  who  worked  in  all  the  Marquis's  improvements,  informed  me,  that  he  pared 
and  burnt,  whicli  is  the  common  pradice  of  all  the  country,  and  then  took  three  crops 
oi  corn  in  fuccefTion;  that  the  firil  was  very  good,  the  fccond  not  good,  and  the  third 
good  for  nothing,  that  is,  not  above  three  times  the  feed:  from  that  moment  there  was 
an  end  of  improvement,  it  only  crawled,  during  many  years,  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  whereas,  if  he  had  begun  on  right  principles,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  improved  the  three  thoufand ;  and  others  copying  his  modes,  the  whole  country 
might  by  this  time  have  been  under  cultivation.  It  was  reckoned  a  vaft  effort  in  him  to 
fold  two  hundred  and  fifty  flieep,  and  this  was  the  bell  engine  he  had  in  his  hands,  but 
giving  the  fold  for  corn,  it  was  loft  as  foon  as  exerted.  Inftead  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  fheep,  the  Marquis  fliould  have  had  five  hundred  the  firll  year,  one  thoufand  the 
fecond,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  the  third,  and  two  thoufand  the  fourth-,  and  all  his 
paring,  burning,  manuring,  folding,  exerted  to  raife  turnips  (not  their  contemptible 
raves')  to  winter-feed  them  •,  with  fo  much  burning,  folding,  and  eating  off  the  turnips, 
the  land  would  have  been  prepared  for  grafs,  and  when  once  you  have  good  grafs,  good 
corn  is  at  your  command.  Thus  corn  was  the  lafl;  idea  that  fliould  have  entered  his 
head  :  inllcad  of  which,  like  other  French  improvers,  he  ruflied  upon  it  at  once  — and 
from  that  in/tar.t  all.was  ruined. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  fpot  are  confiderable,  if  ever  an  improver  fliould 
arife,  with  knowledge  enough  to  purfue  the  methods  that  are  adapted  to  the  foil  and  fitu- 
ation.  The  hills  of  all  the  country  are  fo  gentle,  that  they  are  to  be  tilled  with  great 
eafe,  offering  the  advantage  of  perennial  fl:reams,  that  run  at  prefent  to  wafte  in  the  vales. 
There  are  rich  veins  of  white  marl,  with  an  under-ftratum,  in  many  places,  of  clay. 
There  is  a  hill  of  fhell-fand,  for  improving  the  differ  foils  and  the  moory  bottoms. 
There  is  lime-ftone  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league,  and  plenty  of  peat  to  burn  it.  The 
Marquis  of  Galway's  father  fpread  fome  of  the  flicll-fand  on  a  fmall  poor  field,  and  had 
an  immediate  luxuriance  of  crop  in  confequence.  The  prefent  cure  of  the  parifli  has 
tried  the  marl  with  equal  fuccefs.  But  both  thefe  manures,  and  indeed  any  other,  would 
be  ahfolutely  loft,  if  a  fucceffion  of  corn  crops  were  immediately  to  follow.  It  is  this 
valuable  under-Ttratum  of  clay  and  marl  which  gives  fuch  a  growth  to  wood.  In  paff- 
ing  from  La  Fleche  to  Turbilly,  I  was  amazed,  in  fome  fpots,  at  the  contraft  between  the 
apparent  poverty  of  the  furface  foil,  and  the  oaks  fcattcred  about  it ;  they  are  in  general 
eaten  up  by  cattle,  yet  the  bark  is  clean  and  bright,  and  this  year's  flioots  four  and  even 
five  feet  long.  A  common  mode,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  attempting  improvements 
here,  is  to  permit  the  peafants  to  pare  and  burn  pieces  of  the  heath,  to  take  five  crops 
in  fucceflion,  but  to  leave  the  ftraw  of  the  laft,  to  fence  the  piece  around,  and  to  fow 
whatever  iecds  of  wood  the  landlord  provides,  ulually  oak,  for  a  copfe,  which  in  this 
villainous  way  fucceeds  well;  but  as  fuch  copies  are  fenced  with  a  ditch  and  bank  only, 
and  never  any  hedge  planted,  they  are  prefently  open  and  eaten. 

'NIaiuv..  ~  GiicJJclard. — The  Imides  of  Anjou  extend  over  a  great  part  of  M.  ine  alfo. 
— Ikrc  they  told  me,  that  the  extent  in  that  neighbourhood  is  hardly  lefs  than  fixty 
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leagues  in  circumference  with  no  great  Interruption  of  cultivation.  The  account  they 
give  of  (he  foil  is,  that  it  is  abfolutely  good  for  nothing  but  to  produce  wood,  which  it 
will  do  very  well.  The  feigncurs  fief  it  out  for  ever,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  rent  of  halt" 
a  bufhel  of  oats  an  ai^Dent  (the  bulhel  thirty  pound  of  wheat),  and  fome  at  lof.  to  loff 
The  pcafants  pare  and  burn,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop  of  rye,  then  another  poor  crop  of 
rye,  and  after  that  a  miferable  one  of  oats  ;  reckoning  in  comiyon  that  a  burning  will 
givejuft  three  crops  ;  after  which  the  land  is  flridly  good  for  nothing,  but  is  left  to  na- 
ture to  recover  itfelf.  The  price  of  paring  and  burning  30  livres  per  arpent,  1  can 
hardly  record  thefe  inflances  of  barbarifm  with  tolerable  patience  without  dealing  exe- 
crations, not  againd  a  poor  unenlightened  pcafantry,  but  againft  a  government  poflef- 
fing  in  demefne  immenfe  trafts  of  thefe  lands,  without  ever  ordering  any  experiments 
to  be  made  and  publilhed,  of  the  belt  methods  of  improving  them.  But  had  it  come 
into  any  fuch  projecl:,  and  had  thofe  experiments  had  French  couduftors,  they  would 
have  been  merely  with  a  view  of  getting  corn !  corn  !  corn  i 

ToLe  Mrtwj-.— Much  of  thefe  wades  hererefemble  the  fands  of  Sologne;  upon  a  dead 
level,  and  water  flanding  in  many  places ;  yet  the  foil  a  fand  ;  and  in  fpots  even  a  run- 
ning one  :  it  arifes  from  the  fame  circumftance  which  makes  them  produdive  of  oak 
timber,  wherever  pret'erved,  viz.  the  bottom  of  clay  and  marl. 

BouRBONNOis. — Moulhis. — Three-fourths  of  the  whole  province  wafte,  or  heath,  or 
broom,  or  wood. 

St.  Pourgai)i.—A.s  I  quitted  the  Bourbonnois  in  this  vicinity,  entering  Auvergne,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  whole  province,  as  well  as  that  of  Nevernois, 
ought,  refpecling  all  the  purpofes  of  improvement,  to  be  deemed  wafte.  The  culture 
that  is  carried  on,  without  any  exception,  on  the  arable  lands,  is  only  fallowing  for  rye; 
and,  after  two  or  three  rounds,  the  land  is  fo  exhaufted  by  this  bleffed  fyftem,  that  it  is 
left  to  weeds  :  broom  is  the  prevalent  fpontaneous  growth  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  if  the 
broom  be  left  for  a  number  of  years  it  becomes  a  foreft.  This  rye-courfe  produces  the 
landlord  for  his  half  (as  all  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers)  about  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  an  acre 
through  the  whole  farm,  by  corn,  cattle,  &c.  ;  and  at  fuch  rates  a  va(t  proportion  of 
the  province  is  chiefly  to  be  bought.  Confidering  that  the  lands  are  all  inclofed  ;  that 
wood  enough  is  every  where  found  ;  that  the  country  is  furnifhed  with  a  fufticient  quan- 
tity of  buildings  ;  that  the  roads  are  excellent ;  that  it  enjoys  a  navigation  to  the  capital ; 
that  markets  are  good  and  prices  high  ;  that  there  is  marl  or  clay  under  the  fands  and 
fandy  gravels  ;  that  the  climate  is  one  of  the  finefl  in  Europe  ;  and  the  country  highly 
pleafant  and  beautiful :  when  all  thefe  circumllances  are  well  weighed,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  part  of  France  is  fo  eligible  to  eftablidi  a  great  and  profitable  improvement ; 
but,  as  I  mufl:  agaia  repeat  it,  the  whole  province  appears  wafte  to  the  eyes  of  an  Englilh 
farmer.  , 

Auvergne. — BriouJe. — The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  too  much  cultivated; 
the  earth  is,  by  fuch  means,  walhed  away  by  Itornis,  and  torrents  drive  away  every 
thing. 

VivARAis. — Pradelks. —  'Pa.re  and  burn  old  turf  in  thefe  mountains.  Great  tracls 
burnt,  exhaufted,  and  left  to  nature  to  recruit. 

To  Thuylz. — Cultivation  is  carried  on  In  thefe  mountains  to  an  incredible  height;  and 
is  all  by  hand.  In  fome  cafes  earth  Is  carried  by  hand  in  baficets,  to  form  the  terraced 
beds  that  yield  a  difficult  and  fcanty  crop,  that  is  brought  away  on  the  back.  Nothin-T 
could  pollibly  fupport  fuch  exertions  but  the  whole  being  fmall  properties;  every  pea- 
sant cultivates  his  own  land. 
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Provence. — Tour  d'Algties. — The  mountains  here  are  all  calcareous,  yet  they  are, 
from  a  vicious  culture  and  management,  deftroyed  and  abandoned,  and  yield  fubfiftence 
to  a  few  miferable  goats  and  flieep  only  ;  fuch  mountains  in  the  Vivarais,  the  Prefident 
remarks,  are  covered  with  fuperb  chefnuts,  that  yield  a  good  revenue; — this  country 
would  do  equally  well  for  them,  as  appears  from  the  very  fine  ones  found  in  the  park 
of  Tour  d'Aigues.  The  cutting  of  every  bufh  for  burning  the  earth  is  the  caufe ;  this 
fpecies  of  culture  loofens  the  furface,  and  renders  it  a  prey  to  torrents  ;  fo  that  all  is 
■walhed  into  the  rivers,  and  becomes  the  deftrudion  of  the  plains.  The  Durance,  in  its 
whole  coui'fe  of  near  200  miles,  has  deftroyed  on  an  average  to  the  breadth  of  half  a 
league. 

General  Obfervations. 

In  the  preceding  notes  mention  is  made  of  great  trads  of  country  fo  miferably  culti- 
vated, that  the  whole  would  by  a  good  Englifh  farmer  be  confidered  as  wafte.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Bretagne,  Maine,  Anjou,  Sologne,  Bourbonnois,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
this  circumftance  which  reduces  the  general  average  produfl:  of  France  tofo  Iowa  pitch, 
as  appears  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  trad  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  rich  land,  the  products  of  which  are  of  courfe  very  high.  Here  then 
ought  to  be  the  great  effort  of  a  new  fyftem  of  government  in  France.  The  revolution 
has  coft  immenfe  fums;  and  has  occafioned  a  happy  defalcation  of  the  revenue,  provided 
it  be  replaced  wifely  and  equally  on  fome  objeft  of  general  confumption,  and  not  on 
land :  but  the  public  burthens  of  the  kingdom  are  fo  heavy  (proportioned  to  its  con- 
fumption and  circulation)  that  every  attention  fliould  be  exerted  to  increafe  and  improve 
the  contributing  income  ;  and  this  can  in  no  way  and  by  no  methods  be  effected  fo  well 
and  fo  eafily  as  by  fpreading  improvements  over  thefe  immenfe  vvaftes,  which  are  fuch  a 
difgrace  to  the  old  government.  The  waftes  alone  are  calculated  in  thefe  flieets  at 
1  B, 000,000  of  Englifli  acres  ;  if  to  thefe  we  add  the  trads  in  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
vinces, which,  though  cultivated,  are  no  more  produdive  than  waftes,  and  much  of  them 
not  of  equal  profit,  we  cannot  reckon  for  the  whole  lefs  than  40,000,000  of  acres  that 
are  in  a  wafte  ftate  ;  not  abiblutely  unprodudive,  but  which  would  admit  of  being  ren- 
dered four,  five,  lix,  and  even  ten  times  more  fo  than  they  are  at  prefent.  This  extent 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  im- 
menfe refources  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  France ;  and  the 
wifdom  of  the  mcafures  of  the  National  Aflembly  ought  to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to 
their  exertions  in  this  refped  rather  than  in  any  other.  If  they  give  a  ready,  immediate, 
and  abfolute  right  of  inclofurc;  an  exemption  from  all  taxation  whatever,  for  twenty-one 
years  ;  and  by  a  wife  fyftem  of  impofts,  the  future  prolped  of  not  being  too  much  bur- 
thened  ;  if  fuch  be  their  encouragements  in  addition  to  the  great  ones  already  effeded, 
particularly  in  the  abolition  of  tythes,  they  may  exped  to  fee  in  a  few  years  great  un- 
dertakings on  thefe  defolate  tracts.  But  the  policy  of  a  good  government  will  not,  in 
this  point,  do  the  whole ;  it  may  encourage  buildings,  iuclofurcs,  manuring,  and  the  in- 
veftment  of  large  capitals ;  but  if  thefe  foils  be  attempted  to  be  cultivated,  as  they  have 
hitherto  always  been  in  France,  failure,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin  will  be  the  confequence, 
and  the  lands  after  a  few  years  left  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  they  are  in  at  prefent.  The  go- 
vernment fliould  therefore  not  omit  taking  the  neceffiiry  fteps  to  have  inftrudions  well 
dill'ufed  for  the  cultivation  of  thefe  immenfe  trads  of  country  j  not  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
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old  •  fyftem,  by  printing  memoirs,  which,  if  followed,  probably  would  fpread  more  mif- 
chief  than  benefit,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  farm  in  each  confiderable  diftrift,  under  a 
right  management,  and  in  tliat  degree  of  perfeftion  of  culture  which  is  applicable  to  the 
pradlice  of  all  mankind,  of  the  poor  farmers  as  well  as  of  rich  onesj.  every  other  fpeciea 
of  perfeftion  does  well  enough  for  gentlemen  to  commend,  but  is  not  adapted  for  farmers 
to  imitate.  One  large  farm  taken  entirely  from  wafle  in  Bretagne,  another  in  Anjou, 
a  third  in  Sologne,  a  fourtli  in  Bourbonnois,  and  a  fifth  in  Guienne,  would  be  fufficient. 
If  thefe  farms  were  cultivated  on  right  pradical  principles,  on  thofeof  utterly  difregard- 
ing  corn  till  the  ample  fupport  of  fheep  and  cattle  (but  particularly  the  former)  in  win- 
ter, by  means  of  g'reen  crops,  and  in  fummer  by  graffes,  gave  fuch  a  conunand  and  fa- 
cility of  action,  that  whatever  corn  was  then  fown,  would  in  its  produce  be  worthy  of 
the  foil  and  climate  of  France,  yielding  ten  for  one  on  thefe  waftes,  inflead  of  five  or 
fix  for  one,  the  prefent  average  of  cultivated  lands  in  that  kingdom.  If  this  were  done, 
1  fay,  the  profit  of  fuch  improvements  would  be  equally  great  and  durable  ;  the  practice 
exhibited  would  take  deep  root  in  the  refpefliive  provinces  ;  and  extenfive  and  fpeedy 
improvements  would  be  the  confequence.  By  fuch  a  policy,  the  National  Aflembly 
would  prove  themfelves  genuine  patriots  ;  the  kingdom  would  flourifh  ;  population, 
which  at  prefent  is  a  burthen,  would  be  rendered  ufeful,  becaufe  happy  ;  and  the  con- 
fumption  and  circulation  of  thefe  provinces  increafing,  would  give  a  fpur  to  thofe  of  the 
whole  fociety  ;  the  weight  of  taxes  would  leffen  as  the  bafis  enlarged  that  fupported  it : 
— in  a  word,  every  good  effefl:  would  flow  from  fuch  undertakings,  if  properly  executed, 
that  can  add  to  the  mafs  of  national  profperity,  and  confequently  the  mofl  worthy  the 
attention  of  an  enlightened  legiflature  f. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  thefe  waftcs,  but  always  with  ill  fuccefs  ;  I  faw 
a  negleded  farm  gone  back  nearly  to  its  priftine  ftate,  not  far  from  Nantes  ;  the  Marquis 
of  Turbilly's  in  Anjou  had  no  better  fuccefs ;  and  equal  failures  attended  thofe  that 
were  tried  on  the  heaths  of  Bourdeaux ;  and  I  heard  of  fome  others,  fimilar  under- 
takings in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  general  they  were  all  equally  unfuc- 
cefsfui  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  all  were  conduced  on  the  fame  plan,  with  no  other  objeft 
in  view  than  corn ;  but  this  is  the  leaft  important  of  the  produds,  as  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  fhould  be  found  on  new  improvements.     A  French  writer  |,  who  fpeaks 

from 

*  The  edift  exempting  new  improvements  from  taxation  was  In  the  right  fpirit.  We  are  informed  by 
Monf.  Necker,  that,  from  1766  to  I  784,  no  lefs  than  950,000  ;irpents  were  declared  defrichh.  De  U Ad- 
mhiijl.  des.  Fin.  8vo.  T.  iii.  p.  233.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  greater  part  of  thefe  are  long  fince 
abandoned  again  to  nature.  1  never  met  with  a  iingle  perfon  in  France  who  had  half  an  idea  of  improvinjr 
•wafte  lands  ;  and  I  may  add  that  of  all  other  praftices  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  this  is  the  leaft  under- 
ftood.  See  my  "  Obfervalions  on  the  prefent  State  of  Wafte  Lands."  Svo.  In  regard  to  the  excellent 
edid  above-mentioned,  there  occurs  a  proof  of  the  grofs  and  confummate  ignorance  one  meets  with  fo  often 
in  France  on  all  agricultural  fubjcfts.  In  the  C'ahier  du  Tiers Et at  de  Trnycs.  p.  3b,  they  demand  the  abro- 
gation of  th'S  edict  as  prejudicial  to  the  nourlfhment  and  multiplication  of  cattle.  Even  the  nobility  of 
Cambray,  Cahier,  p.  19,  are  againft  cultivating  commons.  The  nobility  of  Panl-d  Moujfon,  Cahier,  p.  38, 
declare,  that  the  encouragement  of  inclofures  and  defnchemens  is  prejudicial  to  agriculture  ;  fliame  on  their 
folly  !  The  clergy  are  wifjr,  for  they  demand  that  the  poffeflbrs  of  walles  fhall  either  cultivate  them  them, 
felves,  or  let  others  that  are  willing  on  reafonable  terms.  Cahi  r  de  Melun  isf  Morel,  p.  22  ;  and  that  al[ 
commons  (hall  be  alienable  for  the  profperity  of  agriculture.  Bayonne,  Art.  51.  And  fome  of  the  Tien 
Etat  alio  ;  all  commons  to  be  divided.  Cnlentin  MS.  And  new  dejrichemcns  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes 
for  twenty  years.      A'lW/,  p.  19.      La  Rochelk,  Krt.  l"].  MS. 

\  At  prefent  (Augull  179-;)  we  know  what  the  blood-hound  government  of  France  have  done  for  agri- 
culture  :   coMPLETti.Y  raineJ  all  that  was  good  in  it. 


:{;   Experiences  and  Obfervations/ur  /es  Defnchemens.     Par  Monf.  le  DofTcur.      Lamhalk 
p.  26,  28,   33.     This  gentleman  tells  us  that  paring  and  burning  Ihould  be  practifcd  only  c 
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from  experience,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  prefcribes  this  courfe  ;    i,  dig,  a( 
the  e.xpcncc  of  20  livres  per  arpentof  46,000  feet,  in  wintei",  and  fummer-fallow,  with 
many  ploughings  and  harrowings,  for  —  2,  wheat  — -  3,  oats  —  4,  fallow  —  5,  wheat  — 
6,  oats,  Sec.  &c.     This  gentleman,  who  tells  us  he  broke  up  and  imprni'edhvw  hundred 
and  fifty  arpents,  has  not  explained  how  rc^?/ improvement  is  to  be  made  without  flieep 
or  cattle.     Where  is  his  winter  food  in  this  prepofterous  courfe  ?  If  thefe  four  hundred 
and  fifty  arpents  be  really  improved,  they  have  coft  him  five  times  more  than  they  are 
worth  ;  but  1  lufpeft  they  are — improved  a  la  Turbilly.     It  is  mere  romance  to  think  of 
improving  wafles  profitably  without  a  great  flock  of  flieep.     The  ideas  of  French  im- 
provers feem  rooted  in  a  contrary  fpirit ;  to  the  prefent  moment,  there  is  no  otherplan 
than  the  old  one  of  corn.     A  publication  of  the  year  1791,  Meinoirc  jur  fUiiliie  dii  De- 
fr'tchement  dcs  Terres  de  Cajilenau  de  Mcdoc,  fpeaks  of  the  fame  meihoAs—deraciner — 
Inboiirer—herfcr—cufemcnccr—frcment—lciglc,  p.  5.     The  fame  views  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  when  you  inquire  for  cattle,  you  have,  on  fome  hundreds  of  acres, 
feven  cows,  three  mares,  four  oxen,  and  no  fheep  !     (p.  4.)   ^ 

As  the  fubjecl  is  one  of  the  moil  eflcntial  in  French  agriculture,  I  will  very  briefly 
fl^etch  the  right  principles  on  which  alone  walfe  countries  can  be  improved  to  profit. 
The  rapid  view  which  is  practicable  for  a  traveller  to  take,  will  allow  no  more  than  an 

outline  ;  fully  to  explain  the  procefs  would  demand  a  difliinft  treatife. 1.  The  build  - 

ings,  upon  which  fo  much  money  is  generally  fo  ufelefsly  employed,  fliould,  in  a  pri- 
vate undertaking,  be  adapted  to  that  fized  farm,  which  lets  in  the  country  mod  advan- 
t?gcoufly;  but  in  a  public  undertaking,  they  fhould  be  adapted  to  that  fized  farm  which 
is  moft  favourable  to  a  beneficial  cultivation  of  the  foil ;  in  the  latter  cafe  from  four  hun- 
dred to  fix  hundred  acres.  This  attention  to  the  fcale  of  the  buildings  flows  from  the 
plan  of  the  improvement,  which  is  that  of  letting  the  land  in  farms,  as  fall  as  it  is  well 
improved  and  brought  into  the  cultivation,  in  which  it  ought  afterwards  to  remain.  But 
whatever  the  fixe  of  the  future  farms  may  be,  the  flrictefl  attention  ought  to  be  had  to 
keeping  this  part  of  the  expenditure  as  low  as  pofiible,  it  contributes  little  to  the  pro- 
duclivenefs  of  the  land,  except  what  arifes  from  convenient  ofl^ices  for  cattle  and  fheep. 

2.  The  next  object  is  to  buy  a  large  flock  of  fheep,  to  feed  on  the  lands  in  their  waff  e 

flate,  that  are  to  be  improved  ;  five  hundred  would  be  a  proper  number  to  begin  with. 
Thefe  flieep  fliould  be,  as  nearly  as  pofiible,  fuch  as  the  South  Downs  of  England  ;  of 
the  French  breeds,  the  moft  profitable,  and  the  beft  to  procure,  would  be  thofe  of  Rou- 
fiUon.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  have  a  breed  not  too  large,  and  well  clothed  with 
a  fiiort  firm  fleece,  than  larger  or  more  expenfivc  breeds. — 3.  The  firit  fummer  fliould 
be  entirely  employed  in  paring  and  burning,  and  cultivating  at  Icafl:  one  hundred  acres 
of  turnips  and  rape,  for  the  winter  fupport  of  the  flieep  and  plougli  oxen.  After  the 
turnip  leafon  is  pafi,  the  paring  and  burning  to  continue  for  rye,  artificiid  grafles  to  be 
fown  with  rye. — 4.  Begin,  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  poflible  to  pare  and  burn  frefli  wafle, 
firft  for  a  crop  of  potatoes,  on  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  and  then  lor  two  hundred  acres  of 
turnips,     'i'he  turnip  land  of  laft  year  to  be  fown  with  oats,  on  three  ploughings;  and 


foil,  for  in  Brctagne  the  pcafants  get  but  two  or  lliree  cropa  of  coin  by  it ;  and  if  more,  nmch  (hiiig  is  re- 
euifitc,  lUit  if  llicy  can  liave  two  crops  of  corn,  cannot  they  liavt  one  crop  of  tninips  I  Cannot  diey  have 
CRASS,  which  fccms  never  to  be  in  his  contcniplaion.  though  ahnoil  the  only  iliinjr  iliat  onght  to  be  in 
view.  De  Serris  kntw  better,  he  rccommeuils  paring  and  burning,  dtfciibcs  the  opcralion,  and  anfwcis 
the  obitiSion  of  tliofe  who  nrgcd  a  (hr.rter  continnance  of  the  [)ro;it,  by  flitting,  that  fnch  c;ifes  pioceed 
from  in  proper  management,  and  do  not  occur,  if  the  laws  of  good  tillage  be  pnrfiied,  au  cuitivcr  is"  au  rt' 
tiu/er.     Lc  Theatre  D'Agricultnrej  par  D'Olivicr  de  Scrrts,  <^io.     j6iy.  p.  64  to  70. 

withr 
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with  the  oats,  over  fifty  acres,  clover-feed  to  be  fowii.  After  the  turnip  feafon  is  pafl, 
continue  paring  and  burning  for  rye,  as  before.  'I'lie  labourers  employed  in  the  fummer 
on  paring  ar.d  burning,  to  work  in  the  winter  on  ditching,  for  forming  inclofures  ;  the 
banks  to  be  planted  with  white  thorn,  and  willows  for  making  b.urJIes.  This  is  fufficient 
to  rtate  the  leading  principles  of  the  undertaking.  CEconomy  in  the  execution  demands 
that  the  labourers  employed  fliould  have  work  conlianily;  in  fummer  paring  and  burn- 
ing, and  managing  the  hay  and  corn  harvefi;  and  in  winter  ditching,  quarrying,  if  there 
be  linie-ftone  on  the  premifes,  for  burning  lime  for  manure,  and  if  not,' digging  and 
filling  marl,  or  chalk,  or  other  manures  which  may  be  found  under  the  furface.  In 
like  manner  the  number  of  mafons  and  carpenters  fliould  be  fo  regulated,  in  proportion 
to  the  works,  fo  as  to  find  conhant  employment  through  the  building  feafon. 

The  courfes  of  crops  will  explain  the  whole  bufinefs'of  tillage.      On  the  land  pared 

and  burnt,  and  planted  with  potatoes  in  the  fpriiig,  the  following  rotation :    i ,  potatoes 

2,  oats — 3,  turnips — 4,  oats,  and  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down. 

On  the  land  pared  and  burnt,  and  fovvn  with  turnips  at  midfummer:    i,  turnij^s— 

2,  oats — 3,  turnips — 4,  oats  or  barley,  and  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down. 

On  the  land  pared  and  burnt,  and  fown  with  rye  in  autumn  :    1,  rye — 2,  turnips • 

3,  oats — 4,  turnips — 5,  oats,  and  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down. 

All  the  turnips  to  be  fed  on  the  land  with  fheep,  by  hurdling,  except  thefmall  quan- 
tity that  would  be  wanted  for  the  plough  oxen. 

All  the  graflcs  to  be  mown  the  firfl  year  for  hay,  and  then  paflured  by  fheep,  for  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  years,  according  to  circumilances.  When  they  wear  out,  or  be- 
tray indications  of  a  want  of  renewal,  they  mav  be  broken  up  with  a  certainty  of  yield- 
ing grain  in  plenty,  but  no  two  crops  of  white  corn  ever  to  be  fown  in  fucceflion  :  by 
white  corn  is  underftood  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

A  Very  eafy,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  efleftual  method  of  improving  heaths,  is  by  grubbing 
up  the  plants  that  grow  fpontaneouily,  and  fp reading  lime  upon  the  wafte  without  any 
tillage,  fowing  grafs  feeds  and  covering  them  by  the  flieep-fold :  it  is  furprifing  what  a 
change  is  thus  eftetfed  at  the  fmalleft  pofiible  expence ;  foils  apparently  miferable,  have 
been  made  at  once  worth  the  rent  of  20s.  per  acre. 

It  is  not  pofiible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  in  fuch  a  fketch  as  this  ;  variations,  arif- 
ing  from  a  difference  of  foil,  will  occur,  which,  though  not  confiderable,  mud  be  marked 
with  care,  or  ufelefs  expences  will  often  be  incurred.  The  method  jufl  hinted  at  is 
particularly  applicable  upon  thofe  waftes,  which  are  in  culture  (terile,  from  abounding 
■with  the  vitriohc  acid  ;  the  cafe  of  many  in  Bretagne  ;  where  pudding  ffone  is  found  in 
fome  diflrifts  at  fix  to  eight  inches  under  the  furface  :  cultivation  on  fuch  by  the  plough 
may  be  fo  tedious  and  expenfive,  that  the  mere  paring  and  burning,  and  application  of 
calcareous  manure,  Hme  or  marl,  with  grafs  feeds  and  fold,  as  above-mentioned,  would 
be  much  the  bell  improvement,  as  I  have  myfelf  experienced  in  a  country  more  vitri- 
olic and  flerile  than  any  wades  I  faw  in  Bretagne. 

The  progrefs  of  the  flock  of  fheep  will,  by  its  procreation,  flicw  what  may  be  the 
given  progrefs  of  fuch  an  improvement,  providing  turnips  in  the  proportion  of  one  acre 
to  five  fneep,  which  will  allow  enough  for  oxen  and  other  cattle,  and  fuppofing  the  loffes, 
upon  a  flock  to  be  five  per  cent. 

If  the  breed  of  fheep  be  good,  all  the  ewes  fliould  be  faved  for  increafing  flock,  and 
the  weathers  fhould  be  kept  until  two  years  old  and  paft,  fold  fat  at  from  two  to  three 
years.  On  fuch  a  plan  a  flock  increafes  rapidly,  perhaps  more  fo  than  the  capital  em- 
ployed. But  the  conduftor  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  of  courfe  proportion  his 
flock  to  his  money,  fo  that  all  the  works  might  be  conftantly  going  on,  without  flop  or 
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break  ;  to  efFefl:  which,  would  demand  no  inconfiderable  forefight  and  knowledge  of 

the  bufinefs. 

Bv  the  plan  of  letting  the  lands,  as  foon  as  brought  into  complete  cultivation,  the 
capital  employed  in  the  undertaking  would  be  exerted  to  the  utmolt  force  and  advantage 
in  fpreading  the  improvement  over  the  greateft  poffible  breadth  of  wade.  If  the  lands 
were  all  to  be  kept  accumulating  into  one  farm,  it  would  grow  too  vafl  to  be  managed 
with  profit ;  but,  by  letting,  the  principal  attention,  exertion,  and  force  of  capital  would 
be  always  employed  where  moll  wanted  and  mod  ufeful  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
by  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  obfervations  and  inquiries,  how  great  a  tradt  of  country 
might,  in  twenty  years,  be  improved. 

Planting  colonies  of  foreigners  upon  waftes,  has  been  a  favourite  method  purfued  ia 
feveral  countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  in  Ruffia ;  fuch  fpeculations  have  rarely  an- 
fwered  the  immenfe  expences  beftowed  upon  them.  The  lands  are  ufually  but  half  im- 
proved ;  the  huibandry  introduced  is  almolt  fure  to  be  bad;  and  the  jealoufy  with  which 
the  newfettlers  are  viewed  by  the  natives,  prevents  their  praftice  from  ever  being  imitated. 
Such  a  mode  of  improvement  as  is  here  Iketched  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial ; 
•what  was  done  vi'ould  be  well  done,  all  would  be  executed  by  natives,  for  the  only 
foreigner  employed  in  the  bufinefs  fliould  be  the  director.  There  would  be  no  proba- 
bility of  the  improvement  not  being  durable  and  fpreading  widely,  for  the  lands  not  being 
let  until  the  cultivation  was  completely  in  train,  the  profit  as  well  as  the  method  would 
be  feen  by  every  one. 

By  executing  the  improvement  of  a  wafte  on  thefe  principles,  ten  thoufand  pounds 
would  have  an  infinitely  greater  effeft  than  an  hundred  thoufand  expended  in  any  other 
method :  in  the  German  colonies,  eilablilhed  in  the  Siera  Morena  in  Spain,  and  in  va- 
rious others  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  eftablilh- 
inc^  of  little  farms  only.  I  do  not  want  to  view  fuch,  to  know  that  the  improvement  is 
beggarly,  and  the  hufbandry  contemptible  :  no  walle  can  be  really  improved,  and  to 
the  bell  advantage,  but  by  means  of  the  flieep,  powerfully  applied  ;  all  other  methods 
are  coltly,  flow,  and  of  weak  effeft;  but  no  little  farmer  can  have  a  (lock  fufficient.  This 
pahry  idea,  of  eftablilhing  nothing  but  little  farms,  is  the  refult  of  mod  impolitical  ideas 
refpeding  population,  which  ought  never  to  be  the  object  of  a  moment's  attention.  If 
it  exill  idle,  or  beyond  the  proportion  of  employment,  it  is  the  fource  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs  ;  it  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  regular  and  attive  employment ;  find 
that  employment,  and  you  will  have  an  induftrious  active  population  in  fpite  of  every 
obftacle.  But  fmall  farms  and  little  divifible  properties,  increafing  the  people  without 
increafing  employment,  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  propagate  idle  beggars,  and 
to  dilfeminate  modes  of  hufbandry  calculated  to  exhauft  the  land,  and  keep  its  culti- 
vators in  mifery.  This  is  not  theory  but  faft,  of  which  almoft  every  province  in  France 
abounds  with  glaring  inftances.     But  of  this  more  in  another  chapter. 

There  is  another  fort  of  wafte  land,  that  abounds  alfo  very  much  in  France,  I  mean 
marflies:  it  is  afferted,  that  there  are  from  i,2oo,oco  to  1,500,000  *  arpeats  of  tliem 
in  France.  The  improvement  of  thefe  is  vafUy  more  expenlive  and  more  difficult  than 
that  of  landcs,  heaths,  moors,  &c.  The  drains  demanded  for  them  require  a  confider- 
able  capital.  Thefe  ought  to  be  converted  to  meadow  and  rich  padurc,  by  means  of 
draining.  Where  they  admit  it,  the  cheapell:  improvement  of  fi)ch  is  by  irrigation  ;  the 
general  drainage  of  great  marlhes,  if  not  truflcd  by  the  alfcmblies  of  the  departments  to 


•  Rapport  till  Com'ile  d' /Igricuhure,  ISc.  y  Fev.  1 790,  par  M.  de  Lamtrville,  depute  dc  Bcrri,  p.  3.     Dc  la 
■ccjfili  d'</ccup!i  tout  la  gros  Ouvtien,  I7(>8,  pwrM.  Byuceif.  p.  3. 
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thecondud  of  fomeone  able  diredlor,  fhould  be  done  by  commifTion  ;  by  confli'tutlng  a 
company  as  in  England,  and  paying  the  expence  by  a  tax  on  the  lands  drained.  If  the 
rage  for  fmall  farms  continue,  thefe  marfiies,  in  proportion  as  the  foil  is  boggy,  will  ad- 
mit of  being  divided  into  fmall  pordons,  that  is  of  thirty  to  fixty  arpents,  but  it  iliould  be 
under  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  plough.  The  bog,  which  I  faw  in  palling  from 
Auvergnac  to  Nantes,  and  which  feems  from  its  appearance  on  the  map  of  Brclagne,  to 
be  of  a  vaft  extent,  is  highly  fufceptible  of  improvement,  and  every  acre  of  it  might  be 
converted  into  rich  meadow. 

Chap.  XXVII. — Of  Coals  in  France. 

Limousin. — Limoges. — I  was  here  affured  that  a  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  at  the 
depth  only  of  twelve  yards,  which  is  feventeen  feet  thick,  but  it  is  no  where  ufed,  either 
in  houfes  or  in  manufactures  ;  the  iron  forges  are  all  worked  with  charcoal.  If  this  is 
faft,  what  a  want  of  capital  it  proves ! 

Flanders. — Valencietmcs. — There  are  mines  worked  here.  The  manco  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  fells  for  23/".  9  den.  and  the  worft  of  all  at  12^/.  ;  the  largefl:  of 
all  at  T^^f.  and  36/. ;  they  are  more  abundant  at  Mons.  Wood  is  burnt  here  at  the  irms, 
and  all  the  better  private  houfes,  but  the  poor  burn  coal  :  the  mines  they  fay,  are  feven 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  the  coal  is  drawn  up  by  four  horfes  5  they  have  iour  fleam  engines. 

LJlle. — Coals,  theraziere,  3  livres. 

Dunkirk. — Englifh,  the  raziere  of  three  hundred  pound,  8  livres.  Thefe  are  burnt 
in  every  houfe  in  the  town,  and  are  one-third  cheaper  than  wood  ;  there  is  a  canal  to 
to  the  coal  pits  at  Valenciennes,  but  the  diltance  too  great,  and  locks  too  numerous  and 
expenfive  to  rival  the  import  from  England. 

Bethune. — Pits  within  a  few  leagues.  Price  here  /^^.f.  to  46/.  the  raziere,  which,  I 
have  been  told,  holds  about  nine  Englifli  pecks,  but  the  raziere  of  St.  Omers  holds  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  of  wheat. 

Rouen. — The  boiffeau  of  twenty-two  pots,  each  two  bottles,  3  livres  icf. 

Ifigny. — A  mine  newly  opened,  at  which  the  coals  fell  at  14/.  1  liard  the  boiffeau  of 
ninety  pounds  to  one  hundred  pounds. 

Carentan, — Coals  of  the  counti-y  only  for  blackfmiths,  i4y;  the  boiffeau  of  eighty 
pounds  dry  at  the  mine,  but  wet  are  ninety  pounds  or  one  hundred  pounds  :  they  are 
not  half  fo  good  as  what  is  brought  from  England. 

Cherbourg. — In  the  manufadure  of  blown  plate  glafs,  a  great  quantity  of  Newcaftle 
coal  is  burnt;  thirteen  keel,  or  one  hundred  and  three  chaldrons  coft,  all  Englifh  charges 
included,  about  7500  livres  ;  the  French  duty  3600  livres  ;  and  port  charges,  &c.  make 
it  in  all  about  1 1,000  livres,  which  being  near  5I.  a  chaldron  feems  an  enormous  price, 
at  which  to  buy  fuel  for  a  manufadture.  The  coals  of  the  Cotentin,  they  fay  here,  are 
good  for  nothing. 

Granville. — The  blackfmiths  burn  Guernfey  coals. 

yiuray. — Englifh  coals  3  livres  the  boilTeau  of  about  three  Englifh  pecks,  which  the 
blackfmiths  ufe  for  particular  purpofes. 

Nantes. — French  coal  300  livres  the  twenty-one  barriques,  each  double  wine- 
meafure,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  pints,  but  one  barrique  of  Englifh  is  worth  two  of  it. 

A  coal  mine  worked  by  a  Monf.  Jarry,  at  Langein,  five  leagues  froni  Nantes.  Ano- 
ther at  Montrelais,  near  Ingrande  ;  and  at  St.  George,  near  Saumer.  The  French 
coals  ufed  in  the  foundry,  near  this  city,  come  to  34  livres  the  two  thoufand  pounds. 
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Llj  Fkcbc. — Price  i6f.  the  boifleau,  of  thirty  pounds,  wheat  ;  they  are  from 
Angers. 

Rouen. —  Monf.  Scannegatty  works  the  common  borer  with  a  windlafs  in  boring  deep 
for  coals,  for  which  purpofe  he  has  been  employed  by  government :  he  fiiewed  me  the 
model  of  one  made  at  Paris,  three  hundred  feet  long,  wilh  this  he  has  bored  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  feet,  much  of  it  in  hard  rock,  without  accident ;  his  objection  to  fhafts  is 
the  water  rifmg,  he  would  ufe  fhafts  until  he  comes  to  water,  but  after  that  mud  bore. 
He  fays  the  badnefs  of  the  coal  in  the  mine  near  Cherbourg,  arifes  merely  from  being 
ill  worked  ;  they  have  got  at  prefent  only  to  the  furface  coal,  inllead  of  piercing  through 
the  bed.  M.  Scannegatty  aflerts  the  confumption  of  Englifli  coals  in  the  generality  of 
Rouen  to  be  two  millions  a  year.  The  price  is  40  livres  for  fix  and  a  half  barriques, 
each  barrique  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  nine  hundred  and  feventy-tive  pounds, 
or  aboiH  So  livres  a  ton. 

Elbaiif.—  Confumes  200,000  livres  a  year  in  Englifli  coals 

Nan^is. — Brought  from  Berri.     Price  4  livres  the  Englifli  bufliel. 

LorVaine. — Po!it-d-Moi///on—¥vom  Sarbruck  18  livres  the  thoufand  pounds.  At 
the  mine  5  livres. 

Alsace. — Befort,  —  Price  at  the  mine,  four  leagues  from  this  place,  12/.  the  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  here  1  (^f.     They  are  ufcd  only  by  blackfmiths. 

BouRGOGNE. — C/jagny. — Coals  from  Mont  Cenis ;  at  the  mine  6  livres  the  wine 
q^^K — here  10  livres.     Nobody  burns  coals  in  their  houfes. 

Mont  Cenis. — At  the  mine  a  ban  10 f.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  inn  here  and  at 
every  houfe,  except  thofe  of  the  common  workman,  wood  is  burnt :  which  (hews  the  ab- 
furd  prejudices  of  the  French  in  fovour  of  that  fuel,  in  fpite  of  price. 

BouREONNOis. — Mo:ili7is. — Price  30/.  the  hachok\  of  which  four  makes  a  poin^on. 

AuvtRGNE. — Clermont. — Price  lo  livres  the  raze  of  two  feet  two  inches,  by  one 
foot  fix  inches,  and  nine  inches  deep.  Ufed  only  in  ftoves  or  by  blackimiths,  they  are 
from  Brioude. 

Briouclc. — T\\eraze,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  iGf.  but  the  bed  is  2of, 

Fix. — The  carton  of  fifty  pound  1 4/.' 

Vivarais.—  Co/lcros. — The  quintal  ^of. 

Thiiytz. — The  blackfmiths  here  burn  charcoal,  yet  are  near  the  coal  mine  which  I 
paffed  in  the  vale  ;  it  is  a  ftone  coal :   the  price  yf.  the  hundred  pounds. 

Dauphine'. — Mo7itilimart.  —  h?i\-ge  coal  i  livre  15/.  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds  ;  fmall,  for  blackfmiths  and  manufaclurers,  22  /'.  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds.  The  mine  is  at  Givors  near  Vienne,  at  five  leagues  from  Lyon ;  there 
is  a  canal  to  Vienne,  but  with  a  toll.  Coak,  made  of  coal,  for  melting,  ^f,  the 
quintal. 

Pierre  Lattc. —  Coals  3  livres  the  mcafure  of  about  fix  pecks  ;  none  ufcd  by  black- 
fmiths. 

Provence. — Tour  d'Jigues. — Price  4.0  f.  the  quintal.  \6f.  or  iSyiat  Aix.  At  the 
mines  three  leagues  from  A\x,  ^f.  ^ 

Marfeille. — Coals  from  Givors  in  Dauphine  near  Lyon,  33/  for  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  of  Favcau  in  Provence,  4oy"  to  24y;  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Of  Valdonnc 
41  /.  ditto  ;  ufcd  in  the  foap  fabric  and  iugar  refineries.  Of  England  42y^  to  45/  on 
board  the  fliip,  for  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  j  on  fliore  6eJ\  for  one  hundred  and 
;Fiinety-five  pounds. 

Lyon- 
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Lyonnois.— Z.j/(3«. —  Coals  30/  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  mines  are 
fix  leagues  off,  price  there  24/  for  one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  :  there  is  a  canal  from 
the  pits  to  the  Rhone. 

The  want  of  vigour  in  working  the  coal-mines  in  France,  is  to  be  attributed  to  two 
caufes  J  I.  the  price  of  wood  has  not  rifen  fufficiemly  to  force  this  branch  of  induftry  ; 
and,  2.  the  want  of  capital  which  affects  every  thing  in  that  kingdom,  prevents  exertions 
being  made  with  the  neceffary  animation.  But  thefe  evils  will  correcl  themfclves;  the 
gradual  rife  in  the  price  of  wood,  which  fo  far  from  being  an  evil,  as  it  is  univerfaliy 
thought  in  France,  is  only  a  proof  of  national  improvement,  will  by  degrees  force  the 
confumption  of  coals  ;  and  when  thcfo  are  in  the  neceflary  demand,  they  will  be  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantities. 

Chap.  XXVlll.  —  E^oods,  For^s,  Timber,  and  Planting,  in  France. 

Pyrennees. — A  confiderable  proportion  of  thefe  mountains  is  under  wood,  and  a 
much  larger  has  been  ;  for  the  deftruttion  of  them  making  every  day  is  not  credible  to 
thofe  who  have  not  viewed  them.  Paffed  frequently  through  feveral  woods  near  Bag- 
nere  de  Luchon,  in  which  the  woodmen  were  at  work,  riving  and  cutting  beech  ftaves  for 
calks ;  1  was  fhocked  to  fee  the  deftruftion  they  made,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
wafteful  or  lavifh  if  they  had  been  in  the  midfl  of  an  American  foreft.  Large  and 
beautiful  beeches  are  cut  off,  three,  four,  and  five  feet  high,  and  thofe  noble  flumps  left 
to  rot ;  whole  trees,  which  on  trial  would  not  rive  well,  left  for  years,  atid  now  rotting 
untouched :  and  in  working  thole  we  faw,  nothing  but  clean  cuts  taken,  three  or  four 
feet  perhaps  in  fifty,  and  the  reft  left  on  the  ground  in  the  fame  confufion  in  which  it 
fell.  The  deftruftion  fo  general  in  this  noble  forefl  of  Lartigues,  that  it  is  almoll  de- 
ftroyed  ;  there  is  no  young  growth  for  fucceflion  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years  it  will  be 
a  bare  mountain  with  a  few  miferable  flirubs  browzed  by  goats  and  other  cattle.  In 
fome  tradts  which  I  pafTed,  at  a  few  leagues  diftance  towards  the  walks  of  the  Spanifh 
flocks,  there  are  fome  forefts  deftroyed  in  fuch  a  fhameful  manner,  that  to  a  perfon,  from 
a  country  where  wood  is  of  any  value,  muft  appear  incredible  ;  feveral  fcores  of  acres 
fo  utterly  deftroyed  that  not  a  tree  remains  ftanding  ;  yet  the  whole  a  foreft  of  ftumps, 
three,  four,  and  fix  feet  high,  melancholy  and  fhocking  to  behold.  The  torrents  every 
where  roll  down  as  much  wood  as  ftone,  and  prefent  a  fpeftacle  of  fimilar  ruin  ;  the 
roads  are  formed  of  fragments  of  trees,  and  are  guarded  againft  the  precipices  by  whole 
ones  laid  and  left  to  rot ;  you  no  where  pafs  many  yards  without  thrufting  your  cane 
into  bodies,  rotten,  or  rotting  ;  all  is  ruin,  wafte,  and  defolation  ;  and  the  very  appear- 
ance one  would  fuppofe  a  wood  to  carry,  in  which  a  foreign  enemy  had,  with  the  moft 
wanton  malice,  deftroyed  every  thing, 

Thefe  woods  are  commons  belonging  to  the  communities  of  the  pariflies,  upon  which 
every  inhabitant  afTumes  the  right,  and  pradlifes  the  rage  of  depredation.  So  carelefs 
of  the  interefts  of  pofterity,  or  rather  fo  inflamed  againft  every  idea  but  that  of  the  pre- 
fent moment,  that,  in  the  general  opinion,  there  will  be  an  undoubted  fcarcity  in  thirty 
years,  amidft  what  have  been,  and  yet  are,  in  fome  dillrifts  very  noble  forefts.  The 
communities  fometimes  fell  woods ;  an  inftance  occurred  lately,  that  of  Bagnere  de  Lu- 
chon fold  a  fall  for  14,000  livres,  but  worth,  it  is  faid,  35,000  livres,  in  which  fome  pil- 
fering might  take  place  ;  this  was  to  pay  their  ftiare  of  the  new  bathing-houfe.  Is  it 
poflible  that  fuch  a  recital  can  be  given  of  a  country  that  imports  pot-afli  from  the  dif- 
tance of  two  thoufand  miles  ? 
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The  number  of  faw  mills  in  thefe  mountains,  turned  by  torrents,  is  confiderable;  they 
are  of  a  very  cheap  and  fimple  confliuttion,  but  exceedingly  incomplete,  having  no  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  bringing  the  tree  to  the  fav.-,  a  man  couiLantly  doing  it  by  preffing 
with  his  foot  on  the  cogged  wheel. 

Languedoc.  —  Limel. — At  the  Palais  Royal  inn  there  is  one  among  many  (tables 
which  is  covered  by  twelve  large  beams,  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  fqiiare,  and  forty- 
five  feet  long.     The  whole  country  is  at  prefent  quafik\ch  trees  as  thefe,  denuded. 

Gascocke. —  5/.  Palais  to  An/pan. — An  oak  here  fells  for  30  livres,  which  would  in 
England  fell  tor  45s.  to  50s. 

Isle  of  France. — Licurfaint. — In  the  royal  foreft  of  Senars,  the  oak  cnpfes  are  cut 
evei-y  twenty  years,  and  fell  at  600  livres  the  arpent  (the  cord  of  wood  felling  at  Paris, 
at  50  livres  ,  which  makes  30  livres  a  year,  but  from  this  carriage  is  to  be  deducted,  and 
there  will  remain  about  a  louis  d'or. 

Liancourt. — Woods  here  form  a  confiderabie  portion  of  the  whole  country.  They 
are  in  general  cut  at  twelve  years  growth,  but  in  forne  parts  at  fifteen  and  twenty;  they 
fell  at  twelveyears  from  icolivres  to2oolivresthe  arpent  (about  one  acre  and  a  quarter  :at 
150  livres,  it  may  be  called  1 2  Hvres  per  ann. ;  as  tiiey  are  on  the  poorefl  land  this  is  much 
more  confiderable  than  the  fame  land  would  let  for,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  what  the 
produft  of  the  fame  lands  would  be  under  a  tolerable  fyllem  of  cultivation.  The  quan- 
tity of  forelf  fpread  over  the  country,  in  almuft  every  diredion,  makes  timber  cheap : 
oak,  afh,  and  elm  fell  at  3oy;  the  cubical  foot,  a  larger  foot  than  that  of  England.  The 
poorelt  family  60  livres  a  year  in  wooil. 

Clermont. —  Near  this  place,  in  the  fored  of  la  Neuville  eu  Haye,  belonging  to  the 
king,  there  is  an  undertaking  now  (1787)  going  forward,  which  does  honour  to  go- 
vernment: it  is  a  plantation  of  oak  for  timber.  The  land  is  inclofed  with  pales,  wni'ed 
to  the  rails  in  the  French  manner,  inftead  of  nailing  :  the  land  is  all  trenched  two  feet 
deep,  for  which  the  workmen  are  paid  according  to  the  foil,  20^^  to  40/*  the  fquare 
perch  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  they  earn  about  22 f.  a  day  :  as  it  was  an  old  forefl  where 
they  work,  there  are  many  roots,  for  extracting  which  they  are  allowed  fomething  more. 
The  foil  in  general  is  a  good  light  loam,  except  in  fome  parts  on  a  pure  white  tmd. 
The  whole  expenceby  contract  (fencing  excepted),  digging,  planting,  filling  vacimcies, 
and  hoeing  twice  a  year,  for  f;ve  years,  is  300  hvres  the  arpent,  of  about  one  acre  and  a 
quarter.  The  fence  is  3  Hvres  the  toife,  or  about  is.  2d.  a  yard,  running  meafure: 
fixty  arpents  are  done,  and  they  are  ftill  at  work.  I  viewed  the  oaks  with  pleafure;  they 
are  molt  of  them  remarkably  fine  ;  they  thrive  well  and  are  very  healthy;  fome  are  five 
vears  old  from  the  feed,  and  others  five  years  old  from  tranfplanting  ;  the  plants  then 
three  years  old  :  thefe  are  the  larged,  but  not  more  fo  than  three  years'  difference  in  age 
ought  to  make  them  ;  they  are  in  rows  at  about  four  feet.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall  inclo- 
fure  of  cheinuts  and  Bourdeaux  pines  (pinus  maridmus,)  fown  four  years  pa(f,  which  are 
now  five  foet  high,  which  is  a  vaft  growth.  The  only  enemy  which  the  oaks  have  hi- 
therto met  whh  is  the  cock-chalYer  grub,  which  has  killed  fome. 

Diigm.—MoviL  Crette  de  Paluelhas  planted  many  thoufands  of  the  poplar  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  has  cut  (hem  when  only  twelve  years  old,  large  enough  for  building.  Several 
of  his  farming  ofBces,  very  well  and  fubfhuitially  built,  are  ot  this  wood,  creftcd  twelve 
years  ago  :  and  the  timbers  are  now  as  found  as  at  the  time  of  ufing  ;  but  he  has  found 
that  when  cxpofcd  to  the  weather  it  docs  not  lafl. 

NoRMANDiE. — Bon. —  The  feat  of  the  Marquis  de  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated controlcur-gencral.  A  large  plantation  of  foreign  trees,  in  which  nothing  is  fo 
remarkable  as  the  fuperiority  of  the  larch  to  every  other  plant. 

Falaifc. 
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Falaije. — Woods  at  tvvc'lve  years  growth,  pay  8  to  lo  louls  an  acre,  or  22  livres  a 
year. 

HarcQurt. — The  larch  and  Weymouth  pine  of  eighteen  years  growth,  have  thriveu 
beyond  any  thing.  1  meafurcd  a  larch  of  th-it  age,  three  feet  fix  inches  in  circumference, 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  a  Weymouth  two  inches  larger.  Woods  througii- 
out  Normandy,  on  an  average,  pay  20  livres  the  Norman  acre  (10s.  6d.  per  Englifli 
acre). 

La  Rochc-Giiyon. — There  is  nothing  in  this  country  that  pays  better  than  plantations 
of  willows  for  yielding  vine  props.  The  Duchefs  D'Enville  has  a  piece  of  three  and  a 
half  arpents,  which  yields  400  livres  a  year,  by  bcijig  cut  every  third  year.  New  ones 
are  fet  as  the  old  wear  out ;  the  heads  are  cropped  at  three  years  old,  and  the  great 
produd  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Lombardy  poplars  planted  by  the  pre- 
fent  Duchefs,  of  twenty-four  years  growth,  are  worth  1  i  livres  each,  iLiiiding  only  fix 
feet  afunder  :  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  apply  calculation  to  this  faft,  to  fee  what  the  acreable 
produce  would  be ;  for  if  a  man  had  a  few  acres  to  fell  every  year,  he  would  be  able  to 
get  no  more  than  the  price  of  a  very  bad  fire  wood,  not  faleable  till  after  every  better 
Ibrt  in  a  country  wasconfumed.  Could  a  demand  be  found  the  profit  would  be  enor- 
mous. They  grow  on  the  level  of  the  Seine.  They  are  cut  into  boards  ten  inches  wide, 
which  fell  at  2/.  the  foot. 

Isle  of  France. — Cohimiers. — Woods  at  nine  years  growth,  worth  180  livres  the 
arpent  (9I.  the  Englifli  acre). 

Champagne. — Mareull. — At  twenty  years  growth,  worth  300  livres  the  arpent 
( I  ol.  1  OS.  per  Englifli  acre),  at  one  and  a  half  or  two  leagues  from  the  Marne,  but  if  fur« 
ther,  4  livres  per  arpent  per  annum  dedudlion. 

Epernay. — It  is  poflible  to  go  from  hence  to  Alface,  with  no  great  interruption,  through 
forelt  all  the  way. 

LoRAiNE. — Brahan. — Woods  are  cut  at  twenty  years  growth,  and  the  produce  12 
livres  per  arpent  per  annum  ( 1 8s.  4d.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Meiz. — Woods  cut  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  growth,  1 20  livres  the  journal. 

Luneville. — Woods  cut  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  gTowth,  from  40  livres  to 
100  livres  net  the  journal,  one  thoufand  nirte  hundred  and  feventy-four  Englifli  yards. 

Franche  Comte'. — Bcfanpn. — Cut  at  twenty-five  years  growth,  and  yields  150 
livres  to  200  livres  the  cutting,  or  8  livres  per  annum  per  arpent;  near  the  forges  of  the 
city,  to  300  livres  (  tol.  ics.  per  Englifli  acre). 

Orchamps. — A  little  auberge  confumes  from  twenty  to  thirty  waggon  loads,  each  8 
livres  in  a  year  at  one  fire. 

BouRGOGNE. — Auxonne. — Pafs  a  wood  felled  and  corded,  twelve  cords  per  Englifli 
acre  ;  the  cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  two  high  ;  and  the  price  8  livres.  A  little 
aubergilte  confumes  to  the  amount  of  200  livres  a  year  one  fire.  It  would  coft  a  poor 
family  80  livres  a  year,  if  they  bought  fairly  all  they  burn.     Calculate 

Four  millions  of  families,  at  one  cord,  and  at  ten  per  acre,  400,000  acres. 

Cut  at  twenty  years,  _  _  _  _  8,000,000 

At  two  cords,  -  -  -  -  16,000,000 

At  three  ditto,  -  .  -  -  24,000,000 

Dijon. — Confumption  of  one  fire,  five  or  fix  maul  for  the  poor,  the  jnoiul  four  feet 
cubical.  Of  the  wiiole  town  of  twenty-four  thoufand  people,  forty  thoufand  7ncBul. 
Belt  oak  timber,  3  livres  the  cubical  foot.  Inferior  to  20/.  Elm  dearer  than  oak;  ufed 
for  wheel  carriages  only.     Pine  one-third  cheaper. 
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BouRBONNois. — Moulins — Copfes  cut  at  fifteen  years  growth,  and  fell  at  50  Kvres 
the  arpent,  of  forty-eight  thoufand  tliree  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet;  no  expence  ex- 
cept cutting.  Oak  timber,  18/  to  2oy;  the  cubical  foot.  Planks  of  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  inches  wide,  45  livres  to  60  livres  the  hundred  toife  (fix  feet),  i-inch  thick. 
Laths  14/.  the  faggot,  of  fifty-two,  and  five  feet  long. 

AuvERGNE. — Riom — One  fire,  and  a  very  poor  one,  80  livres,  if  bought. 

Clermont. — A  poor  family,  to  fleal  none,  mud  have  ten  cord,  or  60  livres,  and 
charcoal  to  the  amount  of  1 5  livres ;  but  in  general  they  fteal,  or  coUeft  as  well  as 
they  can. 

VivARAis. — Pradelles  to  Thuytz. — Great  woods  of  pines  in  thefe  mountains,  with 
faw  mills  for  cutting  them. 

Dauphine'. — Loriol. — Oak  12/.  the  hundred  pound. 

Provence. — Tour  d'Aigues. — Wood  thrives  greatly  in  this  country.  The  Prefident 
has  a  great  many  oaks,  and  fome  of  a  vafl:  fize ;  alfo  black  poplar  and  beech.  One  by 
the  farm-houfe,  thirteen  feet  eleven  inches,  French,  in  circumference,  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  eighty  feet  high.  Here  alfo  are  ever-green  oaks,  five  hundred  years 
old.  He  h^s p/ai'anus  of  a  vaft  growth,  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  niorus  papyrifera, 
of  a  great  fize.  The  pooreft  family  in  this  country  confumes  fixty  quintals  of  wood  a 
year,  flolen  or  bought ;  generally  the  former.  A  bourgeoife,  that  has  foup  every  day 
at  one  fire,  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals. 

Frejiis  to  Ejirelles. — The  pines,  &c.  in  thefe  mountains,  hacked,  plundered,  and  de- 
ftroyed,  almofl  as  wantonly  as  in  the  Pyrennees :  and  fpots  every  where  burnt  by  the 
Ihepherds,  though  prohibited,  in  order  to  procure  herbage  for  their  flocks. 

Price  of  Wood  and  Charcoal,  life.  Price  per 

Paris  load 
of  1^0  ft. 

1787. — Limousin. — Limoges. — Charcoal  30/^  the  quintal.  liv. 

Angoumois. — Verteuil. —  Cord  of  wood  10  livres  near  a  navigation ;  3  livres  at 

a  diftance. 

Isle  of  France. — Montgeron. — Cord  4.4  livres. 

Flanders. — Lille. — Ditto  60  livres. 

Dunkirk, — Ditto  60  livres  the  load  of  one  hundred  meafures. 

1788. — Normandy. — Caen — Charcoal   2of.  the  raziere,  of  forty  pound  of 

wheat. 

Cord  of  beech  wood,  fix  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  four  high,  24  livres,         -       35 
Other  woods  1 8  livres  to  20  livres,         -  -  -  -         27 

Faggots  of  three  and  a  half  feet  round,  and  five  feet  long,  with  large  wood  in 

them,  60  livres  to  80  livres  per  hundred. 

Bretagne.— i?^Kn£'j. — Cord  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  two  and  a  half 

broad,  15  livres  to  17  livres,  -  -  -  28 

Landernau. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  high,  24  livres,       42 
VOrient. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  high,  20  livres,  35 

Auray. —  Chv^rcoiX  3  livres  the  barrique.     Iron  5/.  the  pound.     A  horfe  flioe 

12/. 

Auvergnac. — Cord  of  wood,  28  livres,  -  -  -  49 

JV««/fj.— Ditto  30  livres  to  36  livres,  -  -  .  ^7 

Swedilh  iron  280  livres  the  thoufand  pound.    Hemp  ^o  livres  the  hundred 

ditto. 
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Price  per 
Pans  load 
of  1^0  ft. 
liv. 

^ncenis.~CoY^  24  livres.  -  -  -  .  -     42 

Anjou.  —Angers.  —Cord  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  broad :  a  dou- 
ble cord,  40  livres.  -  -  -  -  42 
Faggots  18  livres  to  24  livres  the  hundred. 

La  Flcche. — Cord  16  livres  to  21  livres,  -  -  . 

Charcoal  70  livres  to  80  livres  the  forty-two  barrlques. 

Maine. — Gucfcdard. — The  cord,  fix  feet  by  3,  feet,  and  3I  high,  of  pine,  6 
livres,  -  -  -  -  .  . 

Ditto  of  oak,  14  livres,         -  -  -  -  --26 

Normandy. —G^re. — Charcoal  52/!  thebarrique.  Iron  23  Uvres  the  hundred 
pound,  or  \  hard  lefs  that  t,f.  the  pound.  They  charge  8/1  the  pound  for  heavy- 
work,  and  32/".  for  fhoeing  a  horfe. 

Elbauf. — The  cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  2|  high,  24  livres,       -  •     42 

La  Roche  Guyon. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  is  30  livres,  "2 

Isle  of  France. — Nangis. — Cord  twelve  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high : 
price  24  livres  to  28  livres,  -  -  -  -  -      18 

Champagne. — Mareuil.  —  Cord  eight  feet  long,  five  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
feven  inches  broad,  fells,  oak  36  livres,  -  -  -  "     31 

White  woods  24  livres,  -  -  -  .  -  21 

Charcoal  ^of.  the  tonneaux,  of  two  hundred  pints  of  Paris  (quarts). 

Epernay. — The  cord  40  livres,  -  -  -  -  -     40 

St.  Menehoud. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  3I  inches  :  18  livres  iq/I  j  in 
the  town  19  livres;  but  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  7  livres  to  ten  feet,  -         24 

Lorraine. — Braban. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  is  19 
livres,  -  -  -  -  -  --2Q 

Mar-le-Tour. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  is  16  livres ;  the  bed 
21  livres,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     20 

Met%. — Charcoal  30/C  the  fack  :  cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high  ;  is 
32  livres ;  of  beach  and  hornbeam,  -  -  -  -         '\^ 

Of  oak,  2  2  livres,  -  -  -  -  -  -     24 

Pont  a-Mouffbn. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  4  high  :  in  town  16  livres 
\of.  -    _  -  -  -  -  -  -     18 

In  the  forefl  1 2  livres. 

Nancy. — Cord  floated  oak  2 o  livres ;  other  forts  23  livres,  -  -     28 

Not  floated  oak  26  livres ;  beech  and  hornbeam  34  livres,  -  "37 

Lunev..le. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high  :  now  24  livres  to  28 
livres. 

Beech,  •  -  -  -'  -  -  -28 

Oak  22  livres  to  23  livres,  -  -  .  -  -     24 

Alsace. — Strajbourg. — Cord  fix  feet  by  fix  feet,  and  three  high:  price  27 
livres,  -  -  -  -  -  "  -         38 

Schekjiat. — Cord  fix  feet  by  fix  feet,  and  three  high  ;  price  24  livres  *,  -     3 1 

JJIe — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high  j  price  12  livres,  yet  many- 
iron  forges,  -  -  -  -  .  -14 

*  Some  fold  fix  feet' by  fix  feeti  and  fix  high. 
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}'rice  per 
I'tirls  load 
of  ijfOj't. 

Franche  Comte'. — Befangon. — Cord  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  high,  ';". 
floated,  1 6  livres  lof.  -  -  -  -  -18 

Not  floated,  25  livres,  -  -  -  -  -  27 

Orcbamps. — Iron ;  all  ufed  by  blackfmiths  ;  is  of  the  country  ;  e,f.  the  pound. 
Charcoal  only  ufed  in  making  it,  at  40  livres  the  load  of  four  horfes,  about  fifty  or 
fixty  bufliels  ;  there  are  forges  fpread  over  the  whole  country  :  one  within  three 
leagues,  which,  with  its  furnace,  ufes  fifty  loads  of  wood  per  diem.  Shoeing  a 
horfe  4of. 

Dijon. — Cord  7I  feet  by  four  feet,  and  4J-  high,  at  26  livres  the  moeul,  a  cuba 
fif  four  feet,  and  the  price  1 3  livres,  -  -  -  -  -     26 

Price  of  carriage  20/".  per  thoufand  pound  for  each  league. 

Chagny. — Moeul,  cube  of  four  feet,  13  livres  to  16  livres,  ■     -  "3" 

Iron  :    tier  of  wheels  yf.  the  pound  and  8/".  for  the  nails.      Price  of  iron  5/. 
I  liard. 

Mciilins. — Cord,  two  to  a  coche,  30  livres.  Charcoal  35/.  to  ^J-  the  Englifh 
peck.     Iron  i  liard  under  Kj'.  per  pound.     Call  ditto  ■!,/■ 

Clermont.  — Cord  three  feet  eleven  inches,  by  feven  feet  four  inches  circumfe- 
rence; price  6  livres,  about  one-fourth  of  a  Paris  cord,  -  -  -     24 
Charcoal  2/.  the  pound. 

Fix. — Iron  ^{f.  the  pound. 

Montelijimrt. —  Charcoal  cj".  the  hundred  pound. 

Pierre  Latte. —Woodi  zcf.  the  hundred  pound. 

Avignon. — Wood  iS/"  to  20/.  the  hundred  pound.  Charcoal  3  livres  the  hun- 
dred pound. 

Tour  d'Aigues. — Charcoal  45/.  the  hundred  pound. 

Marfeille. — Wood  3  livres  ijf.  for  three  hundred  pound,  and  8/!  carriage  from 
the  fhip. 

In  winter  the  fame,  5  livres.     Charcoal,  by  fliipping,  50/".  the  quintal,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pound  ;  by  land  jcf. 

Lyon.  — Oak,  the  mccul,  three  feet  eight  inches  fquare,  23  livres. 

General  average,  -  -  -  -  "3° 

To  thefe  data  may  be  here  added,  that  the  woods  and  forefts  of  the  kingdom  amount 
to  19,830,515  acres,  and  that  the  average  annual  produce  may  be  reckoned  14s.  an 
acre.  It  here  appears,  that  the  average  price  per  cord,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  cubi- 
cal feet,  is  30  livres. 

The  price  of  wood  has  rifen  confiderably  in  France.  Price  of  the  lignier,  equal  to 
two  Paris  voies,  at  Bourg,  in  Brelfe. 

In  1688,       -       -       3  liv.  of. 

1718,       -       -       3   12 

1748,       -       -     -  7   10 

1778,       -       -       90 

1789,       -       -       21    o* 

The  fcarclty  of  wood  in  France,  as  marked  in  this  rife  of  price,  has  occupied  at  leafl  an 

hundred  pens  duiing  the  laft  ten  years:  almort;  all  the  cahiers  complain  heavily  of  it,  and 

in  that  of  the  clergy  of  Meaux,  they  call  it  a  real  calamity.     There  is  hardly  a  fociety  o-f 

*  Ohftrvations  fur  Pyf^ricti/ture,  par  Ma.  Varenne  de  Fenille.     8vo.  p.  141. 
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agriculture  in  the  kingdom,  that  has  not  ofFered  premiums  for  memoirs  that  Ihould  ex- 
plain the  caufes  of  fuch  an  alarming  want,  and  point  out  the  betl  means  of  remedying 
it.  The  opinion  is  univerfal;  I  have  met  but  one  mind  upon  the  topic,  which,  confider- 
ing  the  talents  for  political  ceconomy,  furprifed  me  a  good  deal ;  for  I  muft  declare 
myfelf  of  a  direftly  contrary  opinion,  and  venture  to  affert,  that  the  price  of  wood  is  too 
low  in  France ;  that  it  has  not  rifen  fo  rapidly  as  it  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  that  all 
ideas  of  encouraging  phintations,  to  prevent  a  further  rife,  are  ignorant  and  mifchievous, 
and  founded  in  a  total  mifconception  of  the  fubjcft,  for  want  of  combining  thofe  circum- 
ilances  which  bear  upon  the  quedion.  The  rent  of  arable  land,  in  France,  calculated 
feparately,  and  rejeding  the  parts  left  waRe,  and  in  negleft,  is  1 5s.  yd.  an  acre ;  but 
the  rent  of  woods  is  only  1  2s.  How  then  in  common  fenfe  can  any  one  complain  of  a 
price  of  wood,  which,  indead  of  being  at  its  prefent  rate  an  injury  to  the  confumer,  is 
actually  a  material  one  to  the  landed  intereft,  who  do  not  make  by  their  woods  nearly 
what  they  would  do  by  the  land  if  it  was  grubbed,  cleared,  and  converted  to  cultiva- 
tion;  and  I  am  fo  well  perfuaded  of  this,  that  if  I  was  the  poffefforof  woods  in  France, 
I  would  moft  aiTuTtdly  grub  up  every  acre  that  did  not  grow  upon  land  imprafticable 
to  the  plough  ;  and  I  (liould  do  this  under  the  firmefl;  convidion  that  my  fpeculation 
vould  be  profitable.  If  tillage  improves,  and  freed  from  tithes  and  inequality  of  taxa- 
tion, no  one  can  doubt  but  it  will  improve,  the  price  of  wood  ought  to  rife  very  con- 
fiderably  to  prevent  landlords,  who  are  well  informed,  from  grubbing  up;  and  let  it 
be  confidered  how  valf  a  premium  there  is  to  induce  them  to  fuch  a  conduft,  in  all 
woods  where  the  growth  is  ancient,  as  forty,  fifty,  fixty,  and  a  hundred  years,  at  which 
age  many  are  found  in  France  :  the  money  which  the  fale  of  fuch  would  produce,  placed 
at  intereft,  and  the  land  converted  to  tillage,  would  in  moft  iiiftances  treble,  and  even 
quadruple,  the  revenue  to  be  eained  from  the  fameJand  while  cropped  with  wood.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  frefti  wood- land  is  generally  fertile,  polliHing  ftores  that,  with 
good  management  in  refpeCl:  to  cropping,  may  be  made  to  laft  at  leaft  twenty  years, 
and  in  fome  meafure  for  ever.  We  may  fafely  determine  that  the  price  of  wood  is  not 
rifen  to  a  fair  par  with  other  land  products,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  the  intereft  of  the 
land  owner  to  grub  up,  and  till  woods  yield  as  good  a  revenue  as  the  lands  around 
them,  well  cidthated.  It  is  an  undoubted  fa(^,  that  the  price  is  not  yet  rifen  near  to 
fuch  a  par. 

There  is  yet  another,  and  equally  unqueftionable  proof,  that  the  price  of  wood  is 
much  too  low  in  France,  and  that  is  the  coal  mines,  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  remain  for  the  greater  part  unworked  ;  and  that  the  people  burn  wood  even 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  fuch  mines  ;  I  was  myfelf  ferved  with  wood  at  all  the  inns, 
at  and  near  the  coal  mines  wrought,,  of  Valenciennes,  Mont-Cenis,  Lyon,  Auvergne, 
Langucdoc,  Normandie,  Bretagne,  xAnjou,  &c.  &c.  Is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe  that  this 
would  be'the  cafe  if  wood  was  rifen  to  its  fair  par  with  other  commodities  i* 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn,  from  this  ftate  of  fads,  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  the  le- 
giflature  ought  not  to  take  any  fteps  whatever  to  encourage  the  produtlion  of  wood,  but 
leave  it  abfolutely  free  to  rife  gradually  to  that  fair  price  to  which  demand  will  carry  it; 
and  that  the  focieties  and  academies  of  agriculture,  compofed  of  citizens,  that  is  to  fay, 
commonly  of  mere  confumers,  uninterefted  in  the  produdion,  ought  to  ceafe  their  un- 
jud  and  impertinent  clamour  againft  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  is  much  too  cheap. 
Whenever  the  price  of  wood  rifes  too  high,  coal  mines  will  every  where  be  eftedually 
worked,  and  the  people  in  fight  of  them  moft  affuredly  will  not  burn  wood. 

We  have  of  late  had,  in  England,  the  fame  vulgar  apprehenfion  of  a  want  of  wood, 
efpecially  for  fhip  building,  which  has  difgraced  France.     No  \\onder  timber  has  been 
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defliroyed  in  both  kingdoms,  while  the  price  was  inadequate  to  the  expence  of  raifing  it. 
Timber  for  fhip  building,  as  well  as  cord-wood,  fliould  at  lead  bear  a  proportion  with 
corn,  meat,  butter,  wool,  &c.  which  the  ground  might  yield  if  not  occupied  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  The  comparifons  made  are  by  landlords,  who  look  only  at  rent,  but  the 
national  interefts  require  that  produce  fliould  be  conlulted.  The  argument  commonly 
ufcd,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,  againfi:  cultivating  them,  is,  that 
they  yield  at  preient,  in  pines,  a  better  rent  in  refin  than  they  would  do  for  cultivation, 
which  is  certainly  true,  if  the  culture  introduced  was  not  good  ;  but  what  a  lofs  to  the 
nation  to  have  lands  employed  to  yield,  like  all  the  woods  of  the  kingdom,  a  grofs  pro- 
duce of  1 6  livres  per  acre,  inflead  of  40  livres,  the  produce  of  arable  land  ?  Thofe 
■who  contend  for  encouragement  to  plantings  becaufe  wood  is  dear,  call  for  the  marvell- 
ous  improvement  of  converting  land,  which  now  yields  40  livres,  to  the  ftate  of  yielding 
16  livres  !  It  is  jull:  the  fame  in  England  ;  our  focieties  offer  premiums  for  planting, 
and,  as  far  as  thofe  premiums  are  claimed,  or  induce  men  to  think  planting  an  improve- 
ment, they  are  attended  with  the  mifchief  and  abfurdity  of  preferring  a  fmall  to  a  great 
produce.  There  ai-e  trads  of  impra6licable  land,  I  will  not  fay  wafte,  becaufe  nine-tenths 
of  our  wafte  lands,  Uke  thofe  of  France,  are  fufceptible  of  cultivation,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  public  nuifance  to  plant  them  :  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  landlord  to  plant  quick 
growing  trees,  becaufe  he  confiders  only  rent.,  but  focieties  and  the  nation  fhould  look 
at  produce,  and  confequently  difcourage  all  planting. 

The  common  argument,  that  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  a  Royal  Navy, 
I  fhould  be  forry  to  beftow  three  words  upon;  for  I  hold  every  idea  of  a  great  naval 
force  to  be  founded  on  very  queftionable  theories.  Injurious  to  other  nations  in  its  ob- 
jeft,  which  is  that  of  extending  to  the  moil  diftant  parts  of  the  globe,  the  mifchievous 
effefts  of  ambition,  and  all  the  horrors  that  attend  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  when  flowing 
from  the  worfl  fpirit  of  foreign  commerce.  A  great  navy  affords  the  means  of  fpread- 
ing  what  may  to  Europe  be  called  a  domeftic  quarrel  to  the  moil  diftant  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  involving  millions  in  the  ruin  of  wars,  who  are  in  juflice  as  unconcerned  in 
the  difpute  as  ^hey  are  removed  by  diftance  from  the  natural  theatre  of  it.  And  what- 
ever commercial  necefTity,  founded  upon  the  worfh  principles,  may  be  urged  in  the  fup- 
port  of  it,  yet  the  expence  is  fo  enormous,  that  no  nation,  it  is  now  well  underilood, 
can  be  formidable  both  at  land  and  fea  at  the  fame  time,  without  making  efforts,  that 
throw  our  own  burthens,  by  means  of  debts,  on  our  innocent  pofterity.  Mr.  Hume  re- 
marks, that  the  Britilh  fleet,  in  the  height  of  the  war  of  1 740,  cofl  the  nation  a  greater 
expence  than  that  of  the  whole  military  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under 
Auguftus,  while  all  that  deferved  to  be  called  the  world  was  in  obedience  to  his  fcep- 
tre  ;  but  in  the  late  war,  the  expence  of  our  fleet  amounted  to  more  than  the  double  of 
what  attrafted  the  notice  of  that  agreeable  and  profound  politician,  for  the  naval  ex- 
pence  of  1781  arofe  to  8,603,8841. 

The  ambition  of  ffatefmen  is  ready  at  all  times  to  found  upon  a  great  commerce  the 
neceflity  of  a  great  navy  to  protcf):  it ;  and  the  next  ftep  is,  the  fuppofed  neccOity  of  a 
"reat  commerce  to  fupport  the  great  navy  ;  and  very  fine  arrangements,  in  political 
•ceconomy,  have  been  the  confequence  of  this  mifchievous  combination.  The  delufive 
dream  of  colonies  was  one  branch  of  this  curious  policy,  vthich  coft  the  nation,  as  Sir 
John  Sinclair  has  calculated,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions !  Rather  than  have  in- 
curred fuch  an  enormous  expence,  which  our  powerful  navy  abfolutely  induced,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  had  the  nation  been  without  commerce,  without  colonies,  without  a 
navy  ?  The  fame  madnefs  has  infefted  the  cabinet  of  France;  a  great  navy  is  there  alfo 
confidcred  as  eflential,  becaufe  they  have  in  St.  Domingo  a  great  colony ;   thus  one 
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nuifance  begets  another.  The  prefent  century  has  been  the  period  of  naval  power.  It 
will  ceaie  in  the  next,  and  then  be  confidered  as  a  fyllem  founded  on  the  fpirit  of  com- 
meixial  rapine. 

But  whatever  neceflity  there  may  be  for  navies,  there  is  none  for  raifing  oak  to  build 
them,  which  it  is  infinitely  better  to  buy  than  to  cultivate.  There  is  no  profped:  of  ex- 
haulting  the  oak  of  the  north,  of  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  territories 
on  the  Adriatic,  for  centuries  to  come;  the  price  will  rife  as  carriage  becomes  expen- 
five,  but  the  fupply  will  remain  for  ages.  So  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, we  ufed  fir  for  building,  from  the  fcarcity  of  oak  *  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  im- 
menfe  confumption  fince,  the  countries  that  fupply  it  promife  to  continue  that  fupply  for 
five  centuries  to  come. 

A  velfel  of  the  firft  rank  is  faid,  in  France,  to  demand  fixty  thoufand  cubical  feet 
of  timber  t ;  but  a  later  account  makes  it  much  more  confiderable. 


Quantity  in  a  Ship 

Quantity  in  a  Ship 

of  1 1 6  Guns. 

ot  74  Guns. 

Cubical  feet, — Firfl:  fpecies, 

77»52o 

— 

47,356 

Second  ditto, 

39,840 

.~ 

i6,i6r 

Third  ditto, 

5,896 

— 

12,300 

Fourth  ditto. 

1,250 

— 

1,780 

Fifth  ditto. 

i8o 

— .  , 

^9 

Plank, 

I.99S 

— 

1=497 

126,681         —         79^1^3 
Fir,  ^  8,449         ~  6,338  f 

The  common  price  of  oak  3  livresthe  foot. 

I  cannot  quit  the  fubje£t  of  woods  without  remarking,  that  many  of  the  nobilitv, 
in  France,  have  given  that  attention  to  the  introduftion  of  exotic  trees,  which  would 
have  been  a  thoufand  times  better  applied  to  improving  the  agriculture  of  their  diftrids : 
I  faw  many  places,  the  owners  of  which  aftefted  to  make  a  reputation  by  their  ever- 
greens,  and  other  plantations,  while  living  in  the  midfl  of  lands,  under  a  cultivation 
difgraceful  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  fame  even  on  their  own  farms.  For  one  fol  that 
France  will  ever  be  improved  by  their  exotics,  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  improved 
her  many  louis,  by  very  different  exertions. 

Chap.  XXVIII. — Onfo?jie  CEcoJwmlcal  Pra6lices  in  France. 

SOME  fcattered  minutes,  not  abfolutely  ufelefs  may  perhaps  better  ba  thrown 
together  than  burnt ;  for  ingenious  men  fometimes  catch  hints  from  a  flight  mention 
of  praftices,  and  apply  them  to  ufes  not  at  firlt  thought  of. 

Building. 

l.A-NGVETioc.'-^ Montauban  to  Toulou/e.— At  a  brick-kiln,  obferve  that  they  bum 
only  faggots  of  vine-cuttings. 

*  "  And  now  of  late,  for  want  of  other  timber,  we  begin  to  life  fir  for  building  of  houfes."     An  Old 
'Thrift  neivly  rfvived,  or  the  Manner  of  Planting,  '^'c  by  R.  C.     410.  16:2.     Black  letter.     P.  7. 
\   Recheiches  fur  la  Ho-iUle  d' Engrais.     Tom    ii    p.  ^5. 
X  hncyclopejte  Methodique,     410.     Marine.     Tom.  i.  part  1.  p.  163. 
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Eagnere  dehuchon. — For  building  tlicnewbathing-houre  erecting  here,  by  the  ftatt's 
of  Lan^uedoc,  they  work  the  liniL-  (i>urnt  from  a  fine  blue  hurd  (tone)  with  e;ravel  iu- 
ftead  of  fand,  of  which  they  have  none  in  thecourftry  ;  and,  on  examination,  I  found 
this  crravei  to  be  a  true  hme-flone  one,  the  fame  fo  often  m  t  wi-th  i.-i  Ireland.  I  could 
not  find  that  the  mortar  was  the  harder  or  better  for  this;  but,  on  breaking,  rather 
iofter  than  that  of  fand.  They  have  here  a  very  effeftual  method  of  cementing  ftone  ; 
when  fquared  blocks  break,  they  join  them  very  eafily,  by  applying  'his  cement  ;  — 
refin,  three-fourths;  fulphur  and  wax,  one-fourili  ;  powdeied  {tone,  of  the  fort  to 
be  joined,  enough  to  give  it  the  right  confidence  when  melted.  '1  his  holds  the  tfone 
fo  firmly  together,  that  thefolid  part  will  break  rather  than  at  the  ju'^ftion. 

NoRMANDV. — Carentanio  Coiitanccs. — 'Ih.ybuiK;  here  the  beii  mud  houfes  I  have 
ar^y  where  feen  ;  very  good  ones,  of  three  (lories,  are  tnus  raifed  :  a^id  confiderable 
offices,  with  large  barns.  The  earth  and  flraw  well  kneaded  together,  are  fpread, 
about  'f(,ur  inches  thick,  on  the  ground,  cut  in  iquar^s  of  ni  e  inches,  and  thefe  toifed 
from  a  il-.ovel  to  the  man  on  ihe  wall,  who  builds  it  ;  it  is  finiflicd,  layer  by  layer, 
and  leit  for  drying,  as  in  I  eland  ;  the  layers  three  feet  high,  and  the  fhiekncfs  of  the 
walls  about  two  f.et  ;  they  m.ke  them  projecting  about  an  inch,  which  they  cut  oft^ 
layer  by  layer,  pevfedtly  fmcoth  ;  if  they  had  the  Englifh  way  of  white-waihing,  they 
would  look  as  wel!  ;\s  our  lath  and  plaiter  houfes,  ?nd  be  vaftly  better  and  wanner- 
In  cood  houfes,  the  doors  and  windows  are  in  flone  work. 

Bennvj. — Mud  walls  to  inclofe  gardens,  and  for  fruit,  well  built  and  thatched  at 

top. 

Champagne. — Eptmay.^-lAox^i.  Paretclaine's  new  oak  floor,  which  is  the  common, 
fafliion  of  France,  oi  Ihort  fcantlings,  in  a  fort  of  Mofaic,  cofts  4j  livres,  the  fquare 
toife  of  fx  French  feet,  including  joills  and  all.  They  are  dove  tailed  along  the  fides, 
but  nailed  at  the  ends,  the  nails  knocked  in,  and  a  plug  of  wood  driven  in  and  plain- 
ed oiF. 

Lime. 

Languedoc. — Diignere  dc  Luchon, — The  lime  kilns  here,  while  burning,  have  a 
remarkable  fmell  of  burning  fulphur,  from  the  quantity  of  that  mineral  with  which 
the  lime-flone  is  mixed.  They  build  their  kilns  oval,  fwelJing  in  the  middle,  with  a 
mouth,  net  quite  at  the  bottom,  vvhere  thc-y  put  in  the  wood  :  the  upper  part  is  coi 
vcrcd  with  (tones,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  in.  They  are  twenty-four  hours  burning 
tlie  lime.  When  burnt,  flop  the  mouth  clofe,  and  leave  it  to  cool,  which  takes  three 
davs  ;  after  which,  they  take  the  lime  out.  A  kiln  holds  four  hundred  feptiers, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  the  feptier  of  Paris.  They  carry,  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  but  two 
feptiers.  Sell  it  at  4tyl  to  45/'.  the  feptier.  Such  a  quantity  of  lime  takes  fix  hun- 
dred faggots  to  burn,  and  a  little  other  wood. 

Fi.ANDKR.s. — Anncniicres  to  Mcu/aijel. —  He^-ps  arc  lying  in  fome  of  the  fields,  rea- 
dy for  fpreading.     It  is  burnt  in  the  country. 

PJaine. — La  Fleche  lo  Le  Mans.     Lime  burning;  the  price  5  livres  the  pipe,  of 
two  barriques. 

Beawmnt. — Lime-Rone  plentiful,  yet  lime  10  livres  the  pipe. 

Alenr^cn  to  Iviz-w.';/.— Lime-Rone  .every  where,  ytt  lime    16  livres  the  tonneaux,  of 
t\vo  pipes. 

Eourbonnois.— M(3w//«j.-- Lime  z^^,/.  the  poingon,  thirty  inches  high,  and  twcn- 
ty-lv>'o  diameter. 

YiVARA  s. — rraddks. — Lime  9/.  the  meafure  of  thi;ty  twopou:ids. 

Fences, 
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NoRT.tANDY. — Pjys  clc  Caux. — The  fences  here  referable 'more  the  double  banks 
and  ditches  of  Ireland  than  any  I  have  feen  :  parapet  banks  are  thrown  up  out  of  a 
double  ditch,  floped  ;  and  upon  them  are  planted  a  h^-dge,  and  one  or  two  rows  of 
trees  ;  and 'the  foil  is  fo'  rich,  that  all  thrive  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to  form  hedges  forty 
or  fifty  feet  hijih,  and*perfediy  thick.  ^  By  means  of  fonie  imall  inclofures  of  this  fort 
around  every  houle,  every  habitation  is  a  redoubt,  and  would  make  the  country  verv 
^eienfible,  for  a  final  I  army  againll  a  great  one. 

Tont  L'Evequ3. — Many  of  the  rich  pafhires  here  are  fo  well  fenced,  that  one  can  no 
more  fee  through  a  lingle  hedge,  than   through  a  wood ;   yet  there  are  many  willows 
in  them,  with  only  a  mixture  of  thorns  and  bramble;  but  they  are  fo  well  trained 
and  of  fuch  a  luxuriant  growth,  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  man  or  beaft. 

In  fencing  little  is  to  be  learned  in  France,  yet  a  confiderable  pordon  of  the  king- 
dom  is  inciofed.  In  England  we  have  carried  that  art  to  a  perfection  of  which  the 
French  know  little.  It  is  only  in  a  few  diftridls,  where  gates  and  ftiles  are  regular; 
■  in  otheri,  a  few  bulhes  put  in  a  gap  fupply  the  place.  Whenever  the  French  have 
anveftcd  in  their  agriculture,  the  fums  it  ought  to  attrafl:,  at  lead:  three  or  four  thou- 
sand millions  of  livres  more  than  in  at  prefent,  thefe  objects  will  receive  an  attention 
which  tjiey  have  not  yet  commanded.  They  are  by  no  means  unimportant  •  and  as 
far  as  conaefted  with  inclofmg,  in  general,  are  eflential  to  profperity. 

Fijio  Ponds. 

SoLOGNE. — This  province  alsounds  very  much  with  ponds  of  all  fizes,  which  let  at 
from  5  livrts  to  12  livres  the  arpent. 

BouRBONNois.  -  Moulins. — Through  every  part  of  this  province,  which  I  faw  in, 
croiling  it,  in   two  dircclions,  the  number  of  fifh  ponds  is  very  confiderable.     The 
country,  though  in  cxtenfive  views  flat  to  the  eye,  is,  on  a  nearer  examination,  found 
to  fwell  irto  a  variety  of  gentle  inequahtle'^,  which  form  vallies,  with  fmall  brooks 
fpnngs,  or  dreams,  in  them,  as  eligible  for  a  refidence,  and  agreeabje  to  the  eye,  as 
it  would  be  b:.'nericial  to  cultivation,  if  they  knew  how  to  apply  them.     Mounds  are 
made  acrofs   thefe  little  vales,  to  form  ponds  ;  and  there   are  mills  at  their  heads 
when  the  II  reams  are  confiderable  enough.     Thefe  ponds  are  from  two  or  three  to  ten 
twenty,  and  thirty  acres,  and  fome  a  great  deal  more.      They  are  all  fifhed  regularly 
•every  fecond  or  third  year,  and  the  fifli  fold,  at  fo  much  a  thoufaiid,  to  the  merchants 
who  fend  them,  by  the  Allier,  Loire,  canal  of  Briare,  and  Seine,  to  Paris.     On  one 
e'ate,  1  faw  eight  ponds,  that  paid  800  livres ;  on  another,  four  paid  800  livres  •  and  on 
.a  farm  of  about  four  hundivd  acres,  four  ponds  paid  1000  livres.     Water  deceives  one 
fo  much  in  gueffing  the  fuperficics,  that  I  may  be  ciToneous  (for  nothino-  is  meafured 
in  this  province; ;    but  I  ihould  guefs,  that  land  underwater  paid  20  livres  an  acre  at 
leatt,  inilead  of  j  livres,  which  is  the  more  common  net  produce  of  the  country ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  proprietor  receives  this  fnperior  benefit,  his  table  is,  by  terms 
of  the  contiacl  with  the  merchant,  who  Itocks  the  ponds  himfeif,  allowed  to  be  amply 
fupplied. 

BriiSSE.— The  ponds  of  this  little  province  and  Dombes,  cover  fixty-fix   leagues 
iquare  of  country,  and  are  found  terrible  to  population,  from  tiic  cfl'ccl  fljcv  hive 
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on  the  climate  *.     In  1764,  ponds  In  France  generally  let  at  5  Hvres  to  7  Hvrcc  per 
arpent  f- 

The  management  of  ponds  is  vaflly  better  imderPood  in  Frarce  than  it  is  m  Eng- 
land, both  as  to  flocking,  adapting  the  fort  of  fifh  tu  the  foil,  cif  aring  the  ponds,  err.pty- 
ing,  filhing,  &c.  &c.  In  all  Catholic  countries,  fifh  is  of  more  importance  than  in 
Proteltant  ones,  and  this  occafions  more  attention  being  paid  to  them. 

Leaves. 

Languedoc. —  Gathering,  the  end  of  July,  leaves  of  mulberries,  for  feeding 
cattle. 

PoiTou. — See  them  gathering  elm  leaves  for  cattle,  particularly  for  mules,  the  firfh 
week  in  September. 

TouRAiNE. — Clipping  elm  trees  to  feed  cows,  in  September. 

Near  Clarey,  they  gather  the  vine  leaves  in  September ;  we  faw  them  fpread,  in 
large  quantities,  by  the  fides  of  the  roads,  with  many  women,  girls,  and  boys,  gather- 
ing and  drying  ;  they  are  for  winter  provender  for  their  cows  ;  this  cudom  is  gene- 
ral through  the  country.  They  make  an  infufion  of  thefe  leaves  in  hot  water,  by 
boiling  them  with  fome  bran  ;  which  mixture  they  give  to  their  cows,  in  fnowy  or 
frofty  weather,  with  flraw.  Was  a  cow  fed  with  leaves  alone,  it  would  require  eight 
or  ten  arpents  to  fupport  a  cow  the  whole  winter  ;  they  reckon  them  very  beneficial 
for  this  ufeful  animal.  Leaves  are  fonietimes  fold,  in  which  cafe,  fuch  a  heap  dry  as 
would  equal  thirty  pounds  of  hay,  fells  for  20/".  but  all  this  varies  according  to  the 
year.     An  arpent  produces  feven  or  eight  times  that  quantity. 

Isi.E  OF  France. — Among  the  winter  provifion  which  Monf.  Crette  de  Paluel, 
of  Dugny,  makes  for  his  flieep,  is  that  of  faggots,  cut  in  fummer  while  in  full 
leaf,  and  houfed  as  foon  as  dry  :  thefe  he  has  found  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe,  and  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  perfedly  well.  When  given  to  the  flieep  they  pick  off  every  leaf 
carefully.     Such  a  practice  well  deferves  attention  in  England. 

Dauphine'. — About  Montelimart  the  leaves  of  all  mulberries  are  gathered  in  No- 
vember for  feeding  fhecp.  A  gentleman,  near  the  fame  place,  feeds  a  flock  of  Spanifh 
and  half  bred  flieep,  with  faggots  cut  in  fummer  from  full  leaved  trees. 

Provence. — The  prefident  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues  making  elm  faggots,  in  Septem- 
ber, for  his  flieep ;  a  common  praftice :  poplar  alfo  and  oak  ;  indeed  all  forts  are 
thus  applied.  Olives  are  alfo  excellent ;  one  of  twelve  years  growth  will  thus  yield  to 
the  value  of  1 2/". ;  every  fecond  year,  on  good  land,  more  than  the  expence. 

For  the  better  undcrdanding  this  fubjedt  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent 
and  ufeful  memoir  on  the  fubjed,  by  Mr.  Profeflbr  Symonds,  inferted  in  the  Annah 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  \ 

This  is  one  of  the  oeconomical  pra£lices  of  France,  which  well  deferves  imitation  in 
England  :  not  gathering  leaves,  for  I  queflion  whether  it  would  anfwer  the  expence 
of  labour,  but  cutting  faggots  in  fummer  inflcad  of  winter  ;  drying  them  like  hay 
before  binding,  and  then  ftacking  and  thatching  for  feeding  flieep.  I  made  a  fl:ack 
of  them  in  1789,  but  the  two  following  winters  were  fo  open  and  mild,  that  I  could 
not  experience  the  benefit.     1  Audi,  hov.'ever,  make  other  trials  on  the  pradicc,   fori 

*  Olferv.fur  I,'/fgricull.par  Monf.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  p.  270. 

•|-   Cbanvalon  Manueliin  Champs.      l2nio.     p.  363. 

X  See  alfo  I\Um.  dc  la  Soc-  Rr,y.  (I'/I^.de  Paris.     1785.     Trimejlrc  d'ctc.     p.  2  2. 
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have  not  the  leafl:  doubt  of  its  anfwerinfT  as  well  here  as  in  France.  Leaves  are  very 
nourifliing,  but  aftringent,  and  wholefome  tor  {lie>p,  and  fuch  ftores  might*  be  got 
at  eafily  when  the  ground  is  covered  witli  fnow,  ■  -  the  great  faving  of  hay.  ConTi' 
dering  the  imnienfity  of  leaves  that  fall  to  walte,  in  ^  woodland  country,  it  is  certainly 
an  obje£t  that  well  deferves  attention. 

RoussiLLON. — Langukdoc. — Through  all  th'  fouthem  parts  of  this  province, 
they  tread  out  the  corn  with  horfes  and  mules ;  a  man  in  the  centre  of  the  threfhinf^ 
floor,  in  the  open  air,  drives  them  round,  and  other  men  lupply  the  floor,  and  clear 
away  the  flraw.  In  fome  converfation  I  had  on  this  method,  between  Narbonne  and 
Niflau,  I  was  affured  that  it  ^s  far  preferable  to  the  ufe  of  flails.  That  twenty-four 
mules  or  horfes,  and  twelve  men,  v/ould  derylqiie,  as  they  term  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feptiers  of  wheat  in  a  day.  That  fome  farms  produce  two  thoufand  feptiers 
of  corn  ;  what  would  flails  do  for  fuch  a  quantity  ?  I  examined  the  wheat,  and 
did  not  find  it  more  damaged  than  with  flails ;  but  the  climate  is  to  be  remembered, 
uhich  makes  the  grain  much  harJer  than  any  with  us.  Seeing  fome  flails  going  alfo, 
I  demanded  the  reafon,  and  was  tolJ  that  the  mafler  would  fometimes  have  particuia?;: 
parcels  of  ftraw  thrcflied  fo,  to  get  the  corn  that  was  left  in  it,  if  he  fufpeded  too  much  j 
at  others  the  labourers  defire  to  do  it  for  themfelves,  which  is  fometimes  granted. 

Dauphine'. — Loriol. — But  Monf.  F.iujas  de  St.  Fond  has  tried  threfiiing  the  corn  all 
at  once  with  flails,  and  finds  it  much  better  than  with  horfes,  &c. 

Monrejeauto  Lann-Maifon. — The  oats  are  all  mown  to  the  fl;anding  corn;  one  wo- 
man follows  each  fcythe,  gathers  and  lays  them  in  gavels,  ready  ta  be  bound  after- 
wards in  flieaves. 

Orange  to  Avignon. — The  fame  method  of  threfliing  with  horfes,  &c.  prevails  here ; 
and  they  ftack  their  fl:raw  very  neatly,  plafl;ering  at  top  with  white  clay,  mixed  with 
ftraw  and  water. 

Provence. — La  Tour  d' A igues.  — Seeing  a  large  quantity  of  the  Prefident's  wheat 
fpread  on  cloths,  for  drying  in  the  fun,  and  inquiring  what  it  meant,  I  found  it  was 
waflied,  as  all  is,  of  which  the  belt  bread  is  made ;  owing,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the 
mode  of  threfliing,  which  renders  it  fo  foul  that  this  operation  is  neceffary. 

Chap,  XXIX. — 0/ Tillage,  and  the  Implements  ofHuJbandry  in  France, 

NOT  an  objeft  of  the  firfl:  confequcnce,  but  of  too  much  importance  to  be  ne. 
glefted  by  a  farming  traveller.  In  a  climate  in  which  the  fun  has  power  to  burn  up 
weeds,  with  only  a  fcratching  of  the  foil,  and  in  a  territory  where  harfli,  obfl:inate, 
churliih  clays  are  alnioft  unknown,  perfection  of  implements,  and  great  powers  of 
tillage,  are  not  fo  neceffary  as  in  the  lefs  favourable  climate  and  foil  of  England. 

Of  the  Tillage,  and  Laying  of  Lands. 

PiCARDiE. — Calais. — Lands  well  and  ftraight  ploughed  ;  three  horfes. 

Montretdl. — All  turn-wrefl:  ploughs  ;  which,  from  having  two  breafts,  go  alone  al- 
inoft  as  well  as  wiih  holding;  I  faw  a  man  leave  his  plough  to  chat  with  the  driver  of 
a  load  of  bark,  and  the  five  horfes  went  on  and  performed  their  work  as  well  with- 
out as  with  hiin :  the  double  bread  occafions  the  cutting  double  work.     The  man, 
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while  Ihcld  it  for  a  bout,  toU  me  thatliis  raafter  eKpedted  hira  to  plough  jotReafui'es 
■thrice  in  the  fumaier. 

Brrnaj. — A  pair  of  horfes. 

JbbeviUe,  —Very  badly,  with  four  affes  or  two  horfes.  Feed  their  afles  Tvithliay  and 
oats 

P/'ffz/?§-;2y.— Women  ploughing,  with  a  pair  of  horfes. 

Pays  de  Beauce. — Tc«rj.— Do  not  give  their  firfc  ftining  to  their  fallows ' until 
May.     Plough  well,  ftraight,  and  clean. 

S0L.0GNE. — La  Ferte.  -  Plough  their  poor  fands  all  on  three  feet  ridgesr;  and  aflert 
•tl|at  witliout  them  they  fiiould  get  no  corn,  as  they  preferve  the  fand  from  pladering 
^in  rain?  :  this  is  an  odd  idea,  as  plaftering  foch  (harp-fand  is  ufually  a  means  of  im- 
provement;  but  fhowers  here  certainly  fail  with  much -greater  violence  than  with  us; 
■their  crops,  however,  are  fo  -.beggarly  as  to  give  no  weight  to  their  opinions.  Their 
■  teams  of  hories  are  kept  out  all  theyear,  as  they  have  the  pafturage  of  the  landlord's 
woods  for  them.  What  a  barbarous  fyflem  !  Plough  an  arpent  a  day  vath  three. 
Plough  alfo  with  iix  oxen,  and  this  in  fand. 

To  Lu'Motte  Benvron. —VXou^h.  with  eight  bullocks,  and  on  fand  i  Buck  wheat  is 
given  before  winter,  mixed  wuh  oats;  if  alone,  before  it  has  had  a  Aveat,  it  gives  the 
cholic  ;   but  afterwards,  alone  fafely. 

hlonan  le  Fufdier  — For  two  years  paft,  chaff  cut  at  the  poR,  of  rye  ftravv,  mixed 
with  buckwheat,  for  horfes,  and  found  excellent  :  the  fcaixity  of  forage  alone  drove 
them  to  this  ufeful  e:;periment. 

La  Lc-^^e. — Through  all  Sclogne  the  land  is  ploughed  on  to  the  two-bout  ridge  of 
three  feet,  and  they  never  ftir  it  in  any  other  v.'ay. 

iV/ZZ-m.  — I'iough  their  fandy  gravels  with  fix  to  eight  oxen,  that  are  pretty  good, 
■fdling  for  fix  or  leven  louis-each. 

Berry. — Verjon. — Tillage  all  done  with  oxen,  harneffed  by  the  horns  ;  a  pair  draw 
a  plough  ;  fome  are  not  bigger  than  our  Alderney  cows  ;  the  furrow  about  four  in- 
■ches  deep,  but  hardly  to  be  called  a  furrow,  fo  irregularly  and  ill  cut.  They  are  now 
ploughing  up  oat  ftubbles  for  wheat ;  an  Fnghfliman  can  hardly  conceive  what  work 
-they  make  ;  they  give  four  of  thefe  wretched  fcratchings  for  every  crop. 

NoRMANDiE.-  Argentan. — Wretched  ploughs  dr;i\vn  by  four  oxen. 

LuiousiN. — Limoges.  -  Plough  throughout  the  province  with  oxen  or  cows,  harnefled 
by  the  horns. 

QuERCY. — Pellecoy. — Walked  from  the  road  to  a  peafant  at  plough  with  two  cows, 
about  as  big  as  Alderneys;  it  is  not  poffible  for  an  Engliih  farmer  to  conceive  how 
.badly  ;  trei  ches  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  broad,  and  two  deep,  were  fcratched 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  earth  driven  afide  by  tuo  niould  boards,  fome  one  way, 
jbme  another ;  no  coulter  to  the  plough:  they  do  about  an  Englidi  rood  a  dav.  A 
fliim,  where  there  are  no  fluncs,  and  a  Kcntifh  nidget,  where  there  are,  v.ould  do  the 
work  much  more  cfitclually,  and  ten  times  as  quickly.  But  their  burnii^g  fun  deftroys 
weeds  better  than  fuch  tillage.  Their  hoeing  is  excellent  and  effedive,  and  tothis  their 
crops  are  moic  owing  than  to  their  ploughing. 

CaujTude.  -The  lanJs  ploughed  as  ftraight  as  in  Suffolk;  all  by  oxen  or  cows. 

LA'NCUEDOc.—-'V'/o«/rt«Z'i3'«.— Plough  with  oxen,  without  either  reins  or  driver. 

Touloiife  to  St.  Lyce. — 1  he  ploughs  better,  the  mould  boards  being  larger.  The  fields 
are  thrown  into  fteiches  or  flat  lands.  Ploughs  are  ox-hocing  the  vines,  each  ox  walking 
<n  an  interval  with  a  row  between  them,  and  yoked  with  a  Aiding  yoke,  to  vary  the  diOance 
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iair[\  ox  to  ox,  and  bafliets  at  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  biting  the  vines.     The  rows 
yi  five  fet't,  ain.1  the  plants  at  two. 

Jiameres  de  Lucbou. — They  ox-hoe  the  rows  of  their  maize.  A'loxcn  yoI;cd  by  the 
horiis. 

•    RoTJSsii.i.oN. — Bellegard  io  Perpignn. — Plough  witti  mules  ydicd  ;  alfo  with  aflfes  in 
the  fame  way       Earth-boards  of  the  ploughs  are  to  the  leit. 

i  in. — Day's  work  of  a  man,  his  plough  and  team,  3  livres. 

"L-Miau  hnoc.  —  Narbonne. — Of  many  ploughs  now  going  (July)  mofl  are  drawn  by 
r.vules  in  yokes  ;  the  plough  beam  fallened  to  the  centre  of  lUe  yoke  ;  earth-board  to 
the  left..     They  plough  well. 

Pezenas  to  Montpdlier. — The  oxen  all  yoked  by  the  horns.  Ploughing  olive  grounds 
with  one  hoj-fe ;  the  plough  of  an  odd  conftruciion,  the  beam  dividing  and  forming 
lliafts  for  the  horfe. 

Bearn.~-P<7//  to  Moneins  and  Navardns. — All  this  country  is  ploughed  with  oxen 
that  are  good,  and  in  good  order. 

GuiEN\£. — Jlgen  to  Aiguillon. — Plough  with  very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen,  a  pair 
to  a  plough.     All  draw  by  their  horns. 

Tonncins  — A  pair  of  very  fine  oxen  plough  a  journal  a  day  ;  that  meafure  contains  , 
33,750  fquare  feet,  and  is  to  the  Englilh  acre  as  t^^  to  38.     The  plough  beams  ail  fadea- 
to  the  yokes. 

To  La  Motte  Landron. — Thev  are  now  TAuguft)  ploughing  for/^^ro^^^Z'^r  and  forage, 
(by  the  lali:  is  meant, oats  for  foiiing\  and  are  very  attentive  in  the  ordering  and  finifhing 
their  lands,  and  covering  the  feed ;  breaking  the  clods  with  a  wooden  beetle  and  rake, 
fo  that  the  iiigh  ridges  are  brought  down  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  fcythe,  and 
at  the  fime  lime  the  furrows  are  kept  open. 

Barface. — They  are  now  ox-hoeing  their,  vines  quite  clean;  and  fee  one  piece  of  ofiers 
ox-hocd. 

PoiTou. — A  pair  of  oxen  without  either  driver  or  reins. 

TouRAiNi:.. —  Montba%on.  —  Horfe  ploughs  ;  faddles  on' the  horfes  with  a  bar  like  a 
curiicle,  one  from  faddle  to  faddie,  to  which  the  beam  of  the  plough  attaches.  A  bad 
pbin,  as  by  this  means  the  horfe  does  not  draw  from  his  fhoulders,  where  his  ftrengca 
and  weight  lie. 

SoLOG.sM-:.  —  Chamhord. — The  poor fands  of  thiscountry  are  laid  on  the  three  feet  ridge 
of  two-bouts,  and  rye  and  buckwheat  fown  on  them  j  the  furrows  are  as  wide  as  the 
ridges,  and  yield  nothing  but  weeds. 

La  Chapdle  La  Rdne. —  r lough  with  two  horfes,  and  no  driver,  yet  the  price  perar- 
pent  is  5  livres,  one  hundred  perch  twenty-two  feet. 

Isle  of  France. — Mdkin. — Plough  into  broad  flat  lands,  and  very  flraight.  Many 
ploughs  v.ith  three  horfes,  one  before  a  pair  ;  no  driver.. 

LJar.court. — In  the  general  arrangement  of  their  farms,  they  reckon  three  horfes  to  a 
plough,  though  they  never  ufe  more  than  two  at  a  time  ;  and  a  plough  To  feventj'-five 
arpents  orse  and  a  quarter  acre),  twenty-uve  of  which  are  fallow;  and  a  common  calcu- 
lation here  is  t  500  livres  rent  per  plough,  which  makes  20  hvres  per  arpent.  They 
nevpr  vii'ed  oxen  until  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  introduced  them  from  England. 

Faris  to  Villers  Coicrets. — The  whole  way  the  lands  are  ploughed  quite  flat,  with  a 
tura-wreft  wheel-plough,  and  mui^hof  the  wheat  is  overflowed,  for  want  of  furrows  to  ■ 
carry  off  >the  \v51ter  from  the  late,-rain&. 

PiCARDiE.-^I,<?  Fcrs. — -Four  horfes  in  the  plouch'?,  and  no  driver. 
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St.  Otientln  to  Cambray. — ^Thirty-five  horfes  to  a  farm  of  eight  hundred  feptlers ;  and 
twenty  horfes  on  one  of  four  hundred.  The  latter  proportion  is  feventeen  on  four  hun- 
■dred  Enghfli  acres. 

Flanders. — St.  Jmand. — Xhis  feafon  (November  i,  1787)  the  wheat  here,  owing 
to  the  exceffive  rains,  is  put  in  as  badly  as  poilible.  The  lowed  and  wettefl;  fields  are  per- 
fectly flat,  and  half  of  them,  in  parts,  overflowed.  Furrows  are  drawn,  as  marks  for 
diggingf,  which  is  doing,  through  all  the  country,  with  a  narrow  fpade  of  five  inches 
wide,  and  eight  long ;  thefe  furrows  are  from  fix  to  eight  yards  afunder,  but  done 
poorly,  miferably  crooked,  and  the  whole  unfightly. 

Lille. — There  is  a  minutia  of  labour  and  attention  given  to  land  in  this  country,  which 
mull,  in  the  nature  of  things,  refult  from  that  over-populatiouj  which  is  found  every 
where  in  France  on  fniall  properties.  I  faw  many  men  and  women  hoeing  up  the  land, 
with  great  mattock-hoes,  almofl:  a  foot  fquare,  with  long  handles ;  by  which  they  are 
lifted  high,  that  in  the  fall  they  may  cut  four  or  five  inches  deep.  They  work  by  lines 
that  mark  out  beds,  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  along  which  other  men  dig  out  trenches,  a 
full  fpit  deep,  fpreading  the  earth  over  the  beds.  Wheat  feed  is  then  fown,  and  covered 
by  a  man's  drawing  a  wooden  harrow  over  it :  another  follows  with  a  hoe  to  cut  clods, 
and  level  inequalities.  I  calculated  in  my  mind  what  this  would  troft  me  in  Suffolk,  and 
I  made  it  amount  to  3I.  los.  per  Englifli  acre.  Such  operofe  methods  are  not  in  prac- 
tice here,  becaufe  the  labour  which  comes  to  market  is  cheap,  fmce  fuch  labour,  like 
every  thing  elfe  in  Flanders,  is  what  is  commonly  called  dear  :  it  fprings  alone  from  the 
population  that  is  attached  to  the  pofleflion  of  land  in  property ;  and  is,  relative  to  any- 
other  country,  a  fyftem  of  trifling;  a  wafle  of  labour  not  greatly  better  than  picking 
ftraws.  J^erhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  over-population  of  the  fields,  that  Flanders,  with  the 
richeft  foifin  Europe,  cannot  feed  her  own  towns,  but  is  forced  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  froni  Artois  and  Picardie,  where  large  farms  enable  thofe  provinces  to 
fpare  to  the  wants  of  their  more  fubdivided  neighbour. 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Lille  begins  another  method  of  laying  their  lands ;  it 
IS  that  of  ploughing  them  up  in  very  broad  high  arched  beds,  of  all  breadths  from  four 
rods  to  ten  or  twelve.  When  inclofures  are  fmall,  a  whole  one  is  formed  into  but  one 
land  ;  and  in  larger  fields,  there  is  a  drain  left  at  every  parting  furrow,  which  is  either 
planted  with  a  row  of  alders  or  willows,  or  dug  into  a  trench  and  laid  to  grafs.  In  a 
land  ten  or  twelve  rod  wide,  the  centres  may  rife  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the  bot- 
toms of  the  furrows ;  the  Hopes  on  each  fide  very  gentle  and  regular  ;  and  fo  equal, 
that  all  water  is  effeftually  drained  off".  1  difcourfed  with  fome  farmers  on  this  method, 
ftating  objections  and  hearing  their  anfwers.  They  infifl  that  no  other  method  of  lay- 
ing land  dry  is  fo  effeftive,  cheap,  durable,  or  commodious.  That  all  the  methods  I 
mentioned  are  known  and  praclifed  in  fome  part  or  other  of  Flanders,  but  that  all  the 
bell  hufbandmtn  have  one  opinion,  are  united  in  thinking  this  mode  fuperior  to  all 
others.  That  planting  alders  or  willows  (which  are  always  kept  low  by  conftant  cut- 
tings), or  having  grafs  in  the  furrows,  are  not  ncceffary  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and  that  the 
furrows,  in  a  few  years  after  throwing  up  the  lands,  arc  as  good  as  the  reft  of  the  field. 
The  neatnefs  and  regularity  with  which  the  fyftem  is  executed,  is  extraordinary;  the 
borders,  headlands,  and  fides  of  the  fields,  are  fo  dug  away,  that  a  fmall  one  has  the 
form  of  a  leather-bed,  the  feathers  of  which  are  driven  towards  the  middle.  I  never 
faw  this  fydem  fo  well  executed  as  here,  though  I  have  known  it  copied  in  England  ^ 
not  in  the  highlands  of  many  .of  our  counties,  which  are  on  comparifon  a  barbarous 
method,  but  in  the  practice  of  a  few  individuals  who  had  fccn  tlie  effci^  in  Flanders. 
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^r;«^;2//Vrd'j.— Pa  fling  this  town,  meet  with  another  exertion  of  induftry,  that  deferves 
attention.  Many  (tubblcs  were  ploughed  into  beds  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  fur- 
rows digging  out,  and  the  earth  fpreading  on  the  beds.  I  fuppofed  this  was  for  wheat, 
but  on  inquiry  found  that  tliefe  fields  were  intended  for  beans.  They  leave  the  land, 
thus  prepared,  till  March,  and  then  plant  without  further  tillage.  As  fpring  tillage  is 
thus  avoided  on  wet  land,  the  fyftem  niufl:  be  admitted  to  be  excellent. 

Mont  CaJJel  to  Berg. — The  lands  not  raifed  fo  high  as  thole  above  defcribed,  nor  with 
equal  fkill  or  attention,  and  this  wet  feafon  (November)  Ihews  the  confequence  of  it ; 
they  cannot  get  on  to  their  lands  to  fow  wheat,  but  mod  of  the  high  lands  are  fown,, 
and  fome  of  them  green. 

Artois. — Lillcn  to  Bcthime. — The  lands  broad  and  arched  ;  but  gently.  From 
Ardres  to  Bethune,  all  the  way,  the  greateft  attention  to  plough  the  land  the  tnoment 
the  corn  is  carried,  yet  much  is  now  uncut  and  ripe. 

To  Arras. — They  are  now  (Augufl  8,)  ploughing  the  flubbles  of  fuch  corn  as  is 
carried,  with  one  horfe,  that  walks,  not  in  the  furrow,  but  on  the  unploughed  land, 
by  the  fide  of  it :  the  plough  beam  very  fhort,  with  a  foot  ;  no  coulter ;  a  well-cur- 
ved breafl  and  throat ;  but  too  wide  in  the  heel :  ftir  fliallow,  and  do  not  make  good 
work  ;  do  about  a  meafure  a  day. 

Normandy. — Rouen. — All  the  harrowing  is  done  in  this  country  by  men  leading 
many  horfes.  I  faw  one  man  leading  feven  horfes,  each  drawing  a  harrow  :  the  horfes 
are  tied  one  behind  another,  obliquely,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  the  harrows. 

Bretagne. — i?^««i?j,— Plough  with  four  horfes  and  a  driver  j  or  two  horfes  and 
two  oxen. 

Va fines. — The  common  plough  team,  two  oxen ;  always  harneffed  by  the  horns, 
and  a  little  horfe,  a  mere  poney,  before  them  j  if  no  horfe,  the  oxen  are  led  by  a  wo- 
man.    They  ufe  aukward,  ill  made,  but  light,  wheel-ploughs. 

Auvergnac. — The  farmers  (metayers)  have  here  the  Eflex  cuftom  of  digging  away 
the  borders  and  margins  of  all  arable  fields,  and  carrying  them  on  to  the  land,  which 
they  praftife  very  exadly,  as  it  is  done  in  that  county. 

Anjou. — Migniame. — They  plough  deeper,  in  common,  than  ever  I  faw  in  any 
part  of  either  England  or  France ;  eight  or  nine,  and  even  ten  inches  deep  ;  ufmg  fix 
or  eight  good  oxen  of  the  Poitou  breed  ;  but  it  is  done,  in  one  refpedt,  badly,  — their 
depth  obliges  them  to  carry  a  furrow  a  foot  wide,  yet  their  Ihare  is  not  fix  inches  ;  and 
they  do  every  thing  on  four-feet  ridge-work.  The  great  ftrength  of  the  team  is  moft 
wanted  for  the  roots  of  the  fern,  which  are  now  lying  about  the  land  in  heaps. 

La  Fkche  to  Le  Mans.  — They  are  now  ploughing  fand  land,  very  Jlowly,  with  four 
bullocks  and  two  horfes.     Prepoflerous  ! 

Normandy. — Beaumont.— Two  bullocks  and  two  horfes,  to  draw  thirty  bufliels  of 
dung. 

To  J/enf  on. —  "Plough,  with  four  or  fix  bullocks,  or  horfes,  and  a  driver. 

Bernay. — Wheel-ploughs ;  with  two  horfes,  and  no  driver.  The  rich  loams  here 
are  on  broad  lands,  very  well  arched. 

Tojles. — Wheel-ploughs  ;  three  horfes,  and  no  driver. 

To  Dieppe. — Ditto  ;   well  ploughed,  flat  and  deep. 

Brie. — Neuf  Moutier. — Monf.  Gibert,  a  confiderable  farmer  and  proprietor,  keeps 
fifteen  horfes  for  three  hundred  arpents  of  rich  loamy  clay  (three  hundred  and  feventy 
five  acres  Englifli), 

Champagne.—- C/^fl/£?«x  to  Or^t— Plough  with  one  horfe. 
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To  St.  Nienehould. — Plough  with  four  horfes,  without  a  driver ;  turn-wreft  ploughs. 

Lorraine. — Mars-laTour  to  Metz. — Fallows  dunged,  after  ploughing  with  fix 
horfes  (July").  ' 

Lunevilk  to  Blamont. — Broad  lands,  and  fome  arched,  but  no  water-cuts,  confe- 
quently  the  crops  much  damaged,  whenever  rain  falls.  Plough  with  four,  fix,  and 
eight  horfes,  cows,  and  oxen  ;  all  mixed  fometimcs.  I  have  feen  women  holding  the 
plough,  and  a  boy  driving  :  wheels,  but  not  turn-wrcfl:. 

Alsace. — Saverne  to  Wilteim Here  is  a  remarkable  cuftom,  of  both  waggons  and 

ploughs  being  driven  by  poflillions. 

To  Strajbourg. — The  lands  broad  and  arched,  as  in  Flanders. 

To  Schelejiat. — The  fame  lands  on  the  flat  rich  vale. 

Cohnar  to  IJfenheiin  — Oxen  here  improve  much  on  the  preceding  country :  they  are 
harnefled  by  the  horns,  drawing  fingly  in  lines,  and  alfo  mixed  with  horfes. 

To  Befort. — Plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  without  line  or  driver.  Arched  broad 
lands. 

BouRGOGNE. — Dijon. — Plough  with  fix  horfes. 

Bourbon  Lancy. — Plough  with  fix  oxen,  that  draw  by  the  horns.  A  level  country ; 
a  fandy  gravel. 

BouRBONNois. — Chavannes. — All  the  arable  thrown  into  one  bout-ridges,  about 
fixteen  inches  broad. 

AtfvERGNE. — Riom  to  C/ennont.  —  Plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen. 

Clermont  to  7^/W.— Ploughing  with  oxen  only  5  ibme  of  thera  good  ;  all  draw  by 
the  horns. 

Fix  to  Le  Pny. — Miferable  ploughing  ;  the  plough  has  one  long  handle  ;  and  the 
man  holds  a  long  light  pole  in  the  other  hand  for  a  goad  :  a  pair  of  little  oxen. 

Dauphine'. — Montelimart. — Plough  with  two  mules. 

There  is  no  part  of  England  where  lands  are  laid  fo  neatly  as  in  Flanders  ;  but  the 
French  have  no  other  province  that  partakes  of  this  perfeftion  ;  Alface  is  in  a  fimilar 
fyfiem,  but  not  fo  well  executed.  In  general  the  tillage  of  the  kingdom  is  mofl  mi- 
ferably  performed  ;  and  many  of  the  provinces  are,  in  this  refped,  fo  backward,  that 
to  Englilh  eyes  they  appear  to  be  pitiably  conduced. 

The  principal  queftion  that  ariles  upon  tillage  is  the  comparative  advantage  of  ufmg 
horfes  or  oxen.  Both  have  had  their  advocates.  The  principal  opponents  to  oxen 
were  the  oscenomijies,  that  fanciful  feft,  of  very  worthy  and  ingenious  men,  who>  from 
their  chambers  at  Paris  and  Verfailles,  offered  op'nions  upon  every  part  of  the  farmer's 
bufinefs.  They  divided  the  arable  lands  of  France  into  thofe  managed  in  the  great 
and  little  culture :  in  the  former  the  tillage  done  with  horfes,  and  in  the  latter,  with, 
oxen  ;  and  as  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  &c.  where  horfes  were  in  ufe,  being  alfo 
let  at  money  rent,  thofe  provinces  were  neceffarily  more  at  their  eafe  than  Sologne^ 
Berry,  Limoufin,  and  others  in  the  hands  of  metayers.  This  comparifon  is  often 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  aconomijles,  and  abundantly  more  flrefs  laid  on  the  nature 
of  the  team  than  it  deierves ;  they  gave  many  calculations  to  fhow,  that  horfes  were 
more  advantageous,  but  all  founded  on  falfe  data  ;  for  they  allowed  only  two  horfes  to 
a  plou^'h,  but  four  or  fix  oxen,  forgetting  that  in  Guienne,  Ouercy,  part  of  Lany;ue- 
doc,  &c.  a  pair  of  oxen  plough  as  well  as  any  pair  of  horfes  ;  an  omiflion  this  the  more 
extraordinary,  becauic  thofe  provinces  are  among  the  belt  cultivated  in  France :  the 
diftrid  of  the  Gartjnne  is  like  a  garden,  and  the  oxen  large,  vigorous,  beautiful,  and 
in  fine  order,  the  very  contrary  of  the  miferable  half  ilarved  beafls,  defciibed  by  itie 
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Marquis  de  Mirabcau,  Monf.  Du  Pont,  Du  Quefnay,  and  other  aconomljles.  The 
comparlfon  has  been  made  in  England  with  great  accuracy ;  and  the  opinion  now  is, 
that  oxen  are  the  mofi:  beneficial  and  the  mofi;  profitable,  and  that  a  pair  of  good  oxen 
will  plough  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  pair  of  good  horfes.  The  other  oeconomical  points 
ot  the  comparifon  are  all  in  favour  of  oxen. 

But  though  the  fuperiority,  both  in  faving  to  the  farmer,  and  in  national  benefit, 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  oxen,  yet  there  want  improvements  to  be  made  in  training  and 
working  them.  Some  ftep  well,  and  move  with  as  much  freedom  and  activity  on  a 
walk,  as  horfes,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  generality  ;  they  are  trained  to  go 
too  flowly,  and  demand,  for  light  %uork,  more  hours  than  horfes.  This  is  certainly 
owing  to  negligence  and  idlenefs  of  workmen  and  farming  fervants,  for  I  am  well 
perfuaded,  from  circumftances  I  have  remarked  in  them,  that  they  are  capable  of 
great  aftivity  and  quick  motion.  1  have  had  them  of  a  large  fize,  which  have  taken 
leaps  that  no  horfe  in  the  world  would  attempt,  a  proof  not  of  actinty  only,  but  of 
great  mufcular  ftrength. 

Accuftoming  them  to  more  fpeed,  even  to  a  trot  of  five  or  fix  miles  an  hour,  is  cer- 
tainly as  prafticable,  in  the  cool  climates  of  Europe,  as  it  can  be  in  the  burning  ones  of 
Afia.  The  faft  that  they  draw  coaches  at  that  rate,  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  feems  to  have 
been  long  afcertained.  The  Targuzinian  Tartars  ride  on  their  oxen  *  :  the  Nogayan 
Tartars,  of  Koundour,  do  the  famef:  Mandelfloe  |  rode  on  an  ox  part  of  the  way 
from  Agra  to  Delhi,  that  carried  him  feven  leagues  in  four  hours  :  in  Kachemire  they 
faddle,  bridle,  Ihoe,  and  ride  them  as  faft  as  horfes  §  ;  they  alfo  draw  their  coaches : 
at  Surat,  in  riding  them,  they  take  care  their  horns  are  not  more  than  one  foot  long, 
to  avoid  being  ftruck  when  flies  bite ;  they  never  fhoe  them  but  in  rough  places ;  in 
the  caravan  from  that  city,  they  carry  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  II  :  a  camel  carries  nine  hundred  to  one  thoufand  pounds  ^  :  but  in  a  late  ac- 
count, of  great  authenticity,  five  hundred  and  fix  hundred  pounds  is  mentioned  as  the 
common  load  of  a  camel  in  croffing  the  Arabian  defarts**  :  the  hackrees,  a  fort  of 
coach,  is  drawn  in  Hindoftan  by  oxen  ;  which,  when  well  trained  and  managed,  will 
maintain  their  rate  againfl:  horfes  at  full  trot ;  thofe  of  Guzerat  and  Cambray  are  as 
large  as  Lincoln  hearts,  and  white  ft :  the  oxen  that  are  rode  in  Fbrmofa,  go  as  well 
and  as  expeditioufly  as  the  befl:  horfes,  by  being  trained  young  \l  :  the  Hottentots 
train  oxen  to  gallop  and  even  run  down  an  elk  §§. 

If  fuch  quicknefs  of  movement  could  be  given  to  the  oxen  of  France  and  England, 
it  would  be  a  very  confiderable  objeft,  for  it  would  get  over  the  principal  objedion  to 
them,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  render  them  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ufes, 
to  which  at  prefent  they  are  never  put. 

Of  the  Implements  of  Hujhandry. 

PiCARDiE. — The  harrow  teeth  of  wood,  all  the  way  from  Calais  to  Clermont. 
T-urn-wreft  ploughs,  and  bad. 

*  Ifbrandt  Ides.  Harris'  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  936.  f  Rujfta  ;  an  Account  of  allthe  Nations  •which 

cotnpofe  that  Empire,  8vo.  1780.  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  %  Harris,  vol   i.  p.  764.  J  lb.  p.  814. 

and  Le  Blanc's  Travels,  f.  54.  ||  Harris,  vol.  i.  p.  827.  f  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  883. 

*•  Phil.  Trjn/".  vol.  Ixxxi.  part.  2.  p.  136.  tt   Grofe's  Voyage  to  the  Eajl  Indies,  t^.  249. 

4;.|;   Grazier's  General  Defcripticin  of  China,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

.jj  Sfarman's  Cafe  of  Coid  Hope,  4:0,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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SoLOONS. — The  ploughs  have  all  a  broad  double  finned  (hare,  and  double  mould, 
boards,  with  wheels  ;   the  whole  ill  conllrufted. 

Berry. — The  plough  very  ill  made  ;  it  has  two  fcraps  of  fomething  like  mould- 
boards,  and  along  ground-reil,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  iron  fliare,  four  inches  wide, 
fomething  like  the  (him  which  they  ufe  in  Kent  for  earthing  up  beans:  a  hole  for  a 
coulter,  but  I  faw  none  ufed.  Nothing  can  be  worfe  than  its  work.  They  have  alfo 
turn-wreft  ploughs,  fomething  like  thole  of  Kent,  but  bad.  Beyond  Argenton,  the  beam 
of  the  plough  fallens  to  the  yoke  of  the  oxen  ;  the  plough  has  a  chiflel-refi:  and  point, 
and  no  other  mould-board  than  two  fmall  (licks,  ftuck  in  it,  with  a  circularly  bent  one 
behind;  thefe  (licks  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  two  mould-boards,  but  very  badly;  the  han- 
dles fo  low,  that  the  body  of  the  ploughman  is  in  a  bent  pofition  to  hold  them. 

Limousin. — The  ploughs  which  I  faw  near  St.  George,  &c.  have  one  mould-board 
on  the  left  fide  ;  the  (hare  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  broad;  the  beam  reaches  to  the 
yoke,  and  confequently  faves  traices.     They  plough  better  than  in  La  Marche. 

QuERCY. — The  fame  long  beams  to  ploughs  that  reach  to  the  yoke  ;  have  two  very 
bad  mould-boards ;  the  fliare  long  and  narrow,  with  no  coulter ;  but  the  land  excef- 
fively  (loney. 

Languedoc. — Montaiiban  to  Toukufe. — The  plough  much  better  than  many  I  have 
feen  in  France ;  it  has  a  broad  coulter,  and  a  (liort  nofed  (hare  ;  one  mould-board,  and 
that  to  the  left ;  the  plough  beam,  like  many  others,  fixes  to  the  ox-yoke. 

To  Noe. — Meet  waggons  for  the  firft  time ;  the  wheels  (liod  with  wood,  that  is,  wood 
upon  wood.  The  oxen  all  cloathed  with  linen  againfl  the  flies,  one  tape  under  the  tail 
and  another  round  the  neck.  The  price  of  thefe  waggons  new  is  60  livres  (2I.  1 2s.  6d.)j 
they  carry,  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  two  calks  of  wine,  containing  four  barriques,  which  is 
twenty  quintals,  or  about  a  ton  Englilh.   Some  pairs  of  oxen  will  draw  forty  quintals. 

GuiENNE. — Tonneins. — The  ploughs  have  very  long  hollow  or  fluted  mould-boards 
for  lifting  the  furrow,  in  order  to  make  (harp  high  two-bout  ridges. 

Angoumois. — Barbejieux. — Wheel-ploughs. 

Isle  de  France. — Melun. — Large  heavy  wheel-ploughs,  with  breads  as  wide  and 
thick  in  the  throat,  as  the  heel  is  broad ;  mult  go  very  heavy  for  the  horfes. 

Coimnerle. — "Wheel-ploughs  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horfes. 

Dugny. — One  of  the  bell  implements  I  faw  in  France,  was  the  chaff-cutter  of  Monf. 
Crette  de  Paleuel ;  it  confifled  of  two  cylinders,  with  edges  that  worked  into  the  vacan- 
cies of  each  other,  and,  fucking  in  the  ftraw  delivered  very  rapidly,  cut  it  into  coarfe 
chaff;  one  man  fed  the  machine,  by  fpreading  the  ftraw  on  an  inclined  plane ;  and  a 
boy  drove  a  fingle  horfe,  which  turned  the  machine.  A  tolerable  mechanic,  improving 
on  the  idea,  would  produce  a  much  more  powerful  cutter  than  any  yet  invented. 

Flanders.— L///<'. — Many  waggons  loaded  with  chalk  floncs,  &c.  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  load  laid  on  the  hind  wheels,  and  a  very  fmail  portion  on  the  fore  ones  ;  a 
good  fenfe  that  reproaches  our  barbarians  in  England. 

Ariois. — Thelhort  fey  the  which  they  ufe  through  this  province,  and  all  over  Flan, 
dcrs,  is  one  of  the  moft  ul'eful  implements  that  can  be  feen  :  they  call  it  the  pique :  it  is 
much  like  the  reprefentation  given  by  Mr.  Walker  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  only 
the  handle  here  is  much  (horter ;  a  man  cuts  an  arpent  a  day  in  general  with  it,  and  fome- 
times  more  ;  he  cuts  and  rolls  into  bottes  an  arpent  of  vetches;  (called  here,  mixed  with 
oats,  dravin  ;)  and  he  cuts  an  arpent  of  any  fort  of  white  corn,  others  following  to  bind 
with  draw  bands  njadc  at  home.  This  is  a  moft  ceconomical  fyftem.  The  (hort  handle 
of  the  pique  is  made  to  reft  againft  the  elbow  j  he  holds  it  with  the  right  hand  only,  or 
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rsther  hand  and  arm  ;  and  in  his  left  he  has  a  flick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  with 
which  he  draws  or  holds  the  corn  in  the  right  pofition  to  receive  the  ilrokc.  They  ufe 
fcyihes  and  cradles  alfo  for  fome  works. 

St.  Ofiier. — That  the  pique  is  much  eafier  to  work  than  a  fcythe,  appears  from  women 
and  even  girls  cutting  itout  crops  of  tares  with  it.  They  give  45/;  per  mealUre  of  oats 
for  cutting  with  the  pique,  and  a  man  does  three-fourths  per  day. 

NoRMANDiE. — Harfieur. — I  noticed  here,  what  I  may  have  often  pafled,  perhaps, 
without  feeing  it,  a  pierced  roller  behind  and  before  a  cart,  which  turns  in  the  frame,  or 
in  the  ladders,  by  which  means  a  load  is  corded  with  a  fmall  handfpike,  alinofl:  in  a  mo- 
ment;  I  have  known  fomething  like  it  in  the  ladders  of  carts  in  England,  but  forget 
where ;  here  they  let  down  a  cart  behind  by  raifing  the  fhafts  in  the  air,  fet  it  againll 
a  cafk,  and  wind  the  caik  on  to  the  cart,  by  means  of  the  fore-roller,  eafily  and  com. 
modioufly. 

Avranches. — Sea  fand  is  drawn  in  this  country  in  carts,  by  a  horfe  in  the  fliafts,  and 
another  to  lead,  with  two  or  three- oxen  between,  and  all  in  a  line.  About  Carentan 
they  attach  the  rope  by  which  they  draw,  to  the  yokes  of  the  oxen,  confequently  the  horfe 
draws  them  down  to  the  line  of  his  own  draught ;  and  their  rope  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
between  the  two  thillers,  (when  they  are  two,)  confequently  all  draw  the  thill  horfes 
down.  A  team  of  five,  thus  harneffed,  does  not  draw  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  bufhels  of  fea  fand  :  the  horfes  are,  however,  poor  fmall  things  ;  and  no  wonder, 
from  the  number  of  miferable  garran  (poney)  flallions  that  infeft  every  flable  you  enter. 
The  oxen  are  better,  but  not  large. 

Bretagne. — Varades. — They  are  now  working  their  ridges,  of  three  and  four  feet 
acrofs,  with  a  great  timber  triangular  machine,  drawn  by  oxen,  to  anfwer  the  treble  pur- 
pofes  of  harrowing,  rolling,  and  levelling. 

Isle  of  France. — Brie. — Na/igis. — Wheel-ploughs,  and  very  good,  except  fingly 
the  breadth,  which  is  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  in  narrow  lands  lofes  a  fourth  ; 
it  only  wants  to  be  taken  in  narrower,  and  left  with  the  Ihare  projeding  more  from  the 
throat. 

Champagne. — Mareuil. — Bad  turn-wrefl;  ploughs  ;  but  have  the  Brie  one,  which 
they  prefer  when  there  are  root  weeds  to  cut. 

Rheims. — Very  light  ploughs,  with  a  broad  fhare,  and  one  earth-broad,  but  ill  fet 
on ;  it  has  wheels  on  the  beam  which  is  little  more  than  a  ftick.  Women  are 
ploughing. 

To  Chalons. — Many  rollers  every  where  ;  an  implement  very  uncommon  in  France. 
St.  Menehould  to  Verdun. — Wheel  ploughs  that  are  not  turn-wrefts,  with  well  turned 
mould-boards.     This  is  among  the  beft  ploughs  I  have  feen  in  France. 

Lorraine. — Mars-la-Tour  to  Metz. — Broad  fliare  and  good,  but  too  wide  at  the 
heel;  wheels. 

Pont-a  Moujfon  to  Nancy. — Here,  for  the  firfl;  time,  I  met  with  waggons  of  a  peculiar 
flrufture,  the  fore  wheels  are  within  four  inches  as  high  as  the  hind  ones,  and  are  high 
enough  to  enable  one  horfe,  for  none  are  drawn  by  more,  to  convey  eight  hundred 
pounds,  to  one  thoufand  pounds.  Ploughs  fo  wide  at  the  heel  that  they  are  drawn  by 
eight  horfes. 

Alsace. — All  through  the  part  of  Alface  which  I  have  feen,  they  ufe  ploughs  with 
low  wheels  ;  the  (hare  round  and  broad,  and  as  wide  on  the  land  fide  as  on  that  of  the 
furrow,  which  is  very  erroneous,  for  they  are  not  turn-wrefls,  but  with  fixed  brealts, 
turning  the  furrow  to  the  left. 
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BouRBONNOis. — Moulins.— The  common  plough  a  turn-wreft  one  ;  but  they  h<we 
another  for  ftu-ring,  called  ai^eoit,  without  an  earth-board. 

AuvERGNH. — l_foire. — The  plough  only  opens  a  flight  furrow,  into  which  the  earth 
falls  again,  and  buries  nothing,  and  without  a  hot  fun  would  kill  nothing  :  the  fliare  a 
chiflel  point,  one  inch  wide  at  one  end,  and  three  inches  at  the  other  end  for  ftoney  land, 
or  for  that  which  is  free,  turning  it  occafionally  end  for  end.  An  earth-board  on  each 
fide,  but  not  more  than  four  inches  high. 

Upon  the  implements  in  general,  I  may  obferve  that  they  will  in  all  countries  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  wealth  of  the  farmers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  kingdom  comparable 
to  thofe  which  we  fee  in  every  part  of  England,  where  the  implements  of  hufbandry  are 
carried  to  a  perfedion  of  which  one  fees  nothing  in  any  other  country  that  I  have  view- 
ed. The  right  form  and  powers  of  all  inftruments  uied  in  agriculture,  depending  very 
much  on  the  application  of  mechanical  principles,  were  proper  objeds  for  the  attention 
of  thofe  fcientific  men  that  compofe  academies  ;  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  they 
have  done  any  thing  in  this  refpeil  in  agriculture,  though  fuch  great  exertions  have  been 
made  in  manufaftures  and  fhip-building.  At  one  period  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical 
genius  in  France  was  employed  on  agricultural  tools  ;  and  then,  as  an  ill  (lar  would  go- 
vern, nothing  was  thought  of  but  drill-ploughs  and  horfe-hoes.  Fortunately  all  invented 
were  abfolutely  good  for  nothing,  which  threw  fuch  a  difcouragement  on  the  praftice, 
that  the  folly  v^as  but  of  fliort  duration  ;  had  they  been  better  it  would  have  lafted  longer, 
and  would  have  done  fo  much  the  more  mifchief ;  for  the  drill  hufbandry,  at  its  beft 
efforts,  is  fitter  to  amufe  very  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  aim  at  great  prod ufts  without 
attending  to  expences,  than  to  become  the  fteady  flaple  pradice  of  a  kingdom,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  cannot  eafily  underftand  refinements ;  and  if  they  could  underfland, 
could  much  lefs  afford  them.  Adopting  beneficial  courfes  of  crops,  that  will  allow  a 
great  increafe  of  cattle  and  fheep  ;  draining,  irrigating,  manuring  ;  fuch  objefts  are  ap- 
plicable to  common  farmers,  little  and  great ;  but  the  refinement  of  drilling,  applicable 
but  to  certain  crops  and  certain  foils,  is  not  adapted  to  the  mafs  of  hufbandmen,  by  whofe 
more  plain  exertions  mankind  muft  be  content  to  be  fed. 

Chap.  XXIX. — 0/  Manures  and  Manuring  in  France. 

PiCARDiE. — THROUGHOUT  this  province,  moft  of  the  way  from  Calais  to  Cler- 
mont, the  dung  is  now  (May)  carried  out  and  ploughed  in  upon  the  fallows  ;  it  is  in  a 
iong  flrawy  ftate,  and  not  one-fifth  part  rotten  ;  nor  half  of  it  ploughed  in. 

Pays  de  Beauce. — Toury. — Many  pits  of  white  marl  in  this  rich  plain  of  Beauce, 
quite  to  Orleans ;  the  fine  loam  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  it.  They  fpread  it  on  their 
lands,  but  the  quantity  very  fmall,  nor  did  I  fee  any  fignsof  old  pits. 

SoLOGNE. — La  Motte  Beuvron. — The  rye-ftubblcs  are  (May)  collefted  in  heaps  on 
the  land,  having  been  left  fo  all  winter,  to  prepare  it  for  rotting  for  manure.  Surely 
they  might  find  a  better  way  of  doing  it ;  houfing  their  flieep,  as  they  do,  at  noon  as  well 
as  night.  ' 

Limousin. — Ufarch^ — Colleft  leaves  to  make  manure  with. 

Languedoc. — Nifmes  to  Oui[fac. — In  cultivating  wafles,  or  old  neglected  pieces, 
they  pare  and  burn  ;  alfo  colledt  turfs  and  clods  in  heaps,  on  faggots  of  box- wood,  which 
they  burn. 

Lann-Maifon  to  Bagnere  de  Bigorre. — Cut  from  their  wafles  much  fern,  which  they 
fpread  on  their  cultivated  lands,  and,  fetting  fire  to  it,  find  the  afhes  equal  to  a  dunging, 
'i'hey  alio  cart  much  to  their  flables  and  farm-yards,  to  make  dung  with. 

7  Gas- 
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Gascoigne. — St.  Palais  to  An/pan. — Pafs  three  or  four  lime-kilns,  which  my  guide 
affures  me  are  employed  in  burning  for  manure,  to  improve  the  waftes  that  abound  fo 
much  in  this  country  ;  and  I  faw  feveral  heaps  near  houfes,  without  any  figns  of  build- 
ing going  forward. 

A  general  practice  through  thefe  mountains,  and  almofl:  to  Bayonne,  is  that  of  ma- 
nuring for  raves,  with  the  afhes  of  burnt  ftraw.  I  obfcrved  feveral  field;;  quite  black; 
and,  demanding  what  it  was,  my  guide  told  me  of  this  common  praftice  liere;  afterwards 
•  I  faw  them  ftrewing  draw  thickly  over  land,  part  of  which  had  been  already  burnt  on. 
They  do  this  on  a  wheat-ftubble  ;  but  not  thinking  that  flubble  enough  is  left,  they  add 
much  wheat  ftravv,  and  fetting  fire  to  it,  burn  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  flraw,  and  clean 
as  well  as  manure  the  land.  With  fuch  quantities  of  fern  on  all  their  extenfive  waftes, 
I  afked  why  they  did  not  burn  that,  and  keep  their  ftraw  ?  The  reply  was,  that  fern 
makes  much  better  dung  than  ftraw,  fo  they  burn  the  flraw  in  preference.  As  foon  as 
the  operation  is  over,  they  plough  the  land,  and  harrow  it  in  rave  feed.  One  large  field, 
thus  treated,  I  faw  ploughing  for  that  crop.  They  both  hoe  and  hand-weed  the  raves,  and 
have  them  fometimes  very  large  ;   many  as  big  as  a  man's  head.     Ufe  them  for  oxen. 

Fleurange  to  Leitoure. — Chop  their  ftubbles  exactly  as  in  Suffolk,  driving  it  on  with 
their  foot :  they  gather  it  for  making  manure. 

TouRAiNE. — St.  Maure. — Here  we  found  a  greater  exertion  in  hufbandry  than  is 
commonly  found  in  France,  that  of  marling.  We  faw  feveral  large  heaps  of  white 
marl,  and  at  one  of  them  four  or  five  carts  at  work,  each  with  three  horfes.  It  is  found 
almoft  every  whef'e  under  the  country,  at  the  depth  of  three  to  five  feet  ;  the  foil  on 
which  they  lay  it,  is  a  good  loam;  adhefive,  but  not  clay.  They  draw  it  up  by  buck- 
ets, which  is  a  fingular  practice  for  fuch  flight  depths.  The  marl  is  in  fome  pits  white, 
in  others  yellowifh,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  ;  it  is  very  foft  and  fat  to  the  touch. 
They  fpread  twelve  cart  loads  per  arpent,  of  one  hundred  ehaine,  each  twenty-five  feet 
fquare,  fixty-two  thoufand,  five  hundred  feet,  or  more  than  an  acre  and  half;  and  it 
lads  good  about  twenly-four  years.  The  landlords,  on  leafes  of  nine  years,  pay  the 
digging,  and  the  tenants  the  carting.  Of  the  yellowifh  fort  they  do  not  fpread  quite  fo 
much  as  the  white.  The  fame  account  was  given  at  Montbazon  ;  they  fpread  it  on  the 
fallows,  after  two  ploughings  ;  and  having  ploughed  in  the  marl,  manure  it  with  dung, 
and  fow  wheat.     Make  compofts  alfo  of  marl  and  dung  mixed. 

Orleans  to  Petiviers. — Under  the  greater  part  of  this  country  there  is  abed  of  imper- 
fect marl,  which  is  over  the  calcareous  ftone  of  which  the  roads  are  made.  The 
farmers  fpread  this  marl  on  their  lands,  at  the  rate  of  ten  tojiiberaux  per  arpent,  which 
lalls  twelve  years  ;  fome,  better  than  the  reft,  has  been  known  to  la'.t  thirty  years. 

Isle  de  France.^ — Liancourt. — Within  two  leagues  of  l.iancourt,  there  is  a  naviga- 
tion from  Paris,  but  no  idea,  in  any  partof  the  country,  of  bringing  manures  ;  no  won- 
der ;  for  they  carry  flour  thither  by  land  carriage ;  even  the  millers,  who  fend  it  regu- 
larly, do  the  fame. 

SoissoNois. — La  Fere. — A  vaft  excavation  made  in  a  hill,  by  digging  and  burning 
peat  for  manure:  great  heaps  of  the  aihes  now  here.  The  price  the  farmers  give  is  22/. 
per  meafure,  that  Ifclds  fixty  pounds  of  wheat,  fifteen  of  which  they  fpread  upon  an  ar- 
pent. The  effeft  is  very  great  on  all  kinds  of  plants.  This  peat  is  unlike  any  I  havp 
ieen,  refembhng  an  imperfeft  coal ;  and  the  being  found,  not  en  a  p'ain,  but  on  hills, 
for  I  faw  feveral,  and  all  equally  on  elevations,  diftinguilh  it  remarkably  from  the  peats 
oi  England,  The  mine  of  this  hill  is  nearly  exhaufted,  as  the  common  red  loam  of  the 
country  now  appears  nearly  ail  around  it, 

Flanders. 
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Flanders. — Lilk. — See  many  loads  of  urine  and  night-foU  carrying  into  the  coun- 
try, by  the  farmers,  for  manuring  their  lands  with.  It  is  loaded  in  cafks  :  each  waggon 
carries  ten  ionncaux  of  about  half  an  hogfliead  Englifli.  They  lay  from  fixteen  to  twenty 
upon  a  qiiartkr  of  land,  at  the  expence  of  7  livres:  ufe  it  for  cole-feed,  wheat,  flax, 
&c.  and  find  it  equally  excellent  for  all  forts  of  crops. 

Armontiercs  to  Montcaffcl. — Holes  are  dug  in  the  fides  and  corners  of  many  fields, 
for  receiving  the  urine  and  night-foil,  which  is  brought  from  every  town,  in  caflis,  and 
kept  againfl:  the  feafon  when  it  is  wanted.  Some  have  fmall  roofs  built  over,  to  ex- 
clude the  fun,  wind,  and  rain  ;  and  others  covered  with  ftraw.  The  mod  correci:  and 
never-ceafing  attention  with  which  they  procure  and  ufe  this  manure,  deferves  the  great- 
ell  commendation. 

To  Berg. — A  good  deal  of  land  chalked  as  well  as  dunged,  and  ready  for  wheat.  The 
chalk  is  in  large  hard  lumps,  but  broken  and  fpread  mofl:  curioufly  ;  more  evenly  than 
ever  I  beheld  any  thing  fimilar  in  England  ;  where  the  rough  and  unequal  manner  in 
which  marl  is  rather  tumbled  than  fpread  over  the  ground,  is  a  reproach  even  to 
our  bell  farmers,  who  permit  thofe  labourers,  whofe  families  are  fupported  by  poor- 
rates,  to  execute  their  work  in  that  manner,  to  earn  ten  Ihillings  a  week  inftead  of 
eight. 

NoRMANDiE. — Throughout  the  part  of  this  province  which  I  have  feen,  they  gather 
their  wheat  ftubbles,  and  even  bundle  it  in  fheaves  :  they  chop  it  with  an  inflrument 
fomething  like  a  crooked  fcythe,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  handle  of  fix  or  feven  feet  long  j 
but  do  it  much  flower  than  in  England,  with  a  common  fcythe. 

Jfigny. — Here,  for  the  firft  time  in  France,  I  faw  compofts  of  dung  and  earth 
made. 

Carentan. — Ufe  fea-fand  for  manuring  their  paflures,  fpreading  twenty  loads  per 
•verge.,  each  load  twelve  to  fixteen  Englifh  bufhels.  The  verge  equals  ninety-fix  Eng- 
lifh  perches.     Mix  it  alfo  with  dung. 

To  Coidances. — Manuring  with  fea-fand  continues  hither. 

Avranches. — And  hither  they  have  banked  out  half  the  river,  which  is  a  fmall  arm 
of  the  fea,  in  order  to  build  a  bridge  ;  and  the  countrymen  are  digging  out  the  blue  fea- 
mud,  and  carrying  it  away  to  confiderable  dirt ances. 

Bretagne. — Dol  io  Comboiirg. — Wheat-ftubbles  gathered  carefully;  and  a  great 
deal  of  fern  cut  now  (September  i .)  and  in  heaps. 

HedL — From  entering  Bretagne,  paring  and  burning  every  where  pra£l;ifed,  but  the 
heaps  too  large  and  too  much  burnt. 

Rennes. — The  farmers  and  gardeners  buy  the  town  dung,  at  4  livres  the  load. 

Belle-IJle  to  Morlais. — The  rough  land  of  this  country  is  reckoned  to  find  fuel  and 
manure :  one  of  the  reafons  for  almoft  the  whole  of  it  being  in  fuch  a  rough  favage 
ftate.  They  have  an  execrable  cuflom,  well  adapted  to  perpetuate  their  deferts,  that 
of  burning  parts  for  afhes,  to  carry  to  their  good  land. 

Mor/aix. — Heaps  of  fhell  fand  on  lays,  ready  to  fpread  for  fowing  wheat ;  the  fame 
hufbandry  is  praftifed  on  our  oppofite  coaft,  in  Cornwall. 

To  Brcji. — A  moft  excellent  cuflom  of  going  round  all  the  inclofures  with  an  inftru- 
ment  between  a  fcythe  and  a  wood  hook,  for  cutting  up  all  grafs,  weeds,  and  rubbifh, 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  ditches,  leaving  them  in  heaps,  and  then  carting  them  away  for 
making  litter  and  dung  ;  a  pradtice  that  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

Chateaulm.—'^i.xxng  and  burning,  the  origin  of  all  the  culture  there  is  in  Bretagne ; 
and  the  ruin  of  the  province  at  the  fame  time.     They  pare  two  and  a  half  and  three 

inches 
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inches  deep ;  and  having  cxhaufted  the  aflies  by  three  or  four  crops,  leave  it  to  weeds 
for  twenty  years  before  it  is  fit  to  burn  again. 

Ouimperlay. — There  is  here  a  moft  fingular  hufbandry,  of  which  T  never  faw  any  traces 
before.  It  is  to  pare  the  rough  land,  and  not  to  burn,  put  to  pile  it  up  in  heaps  regu- 
larly fquare,  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cubical  yards  in  each,  and  about  four  of  them 
to  an  acre  ;  they  are  fquared  up  very  neatly,  and  then  the  field  is  left  for  fomc  time,  to 
cover  itfelf  with  a  new  herbage,  which  is  free  from  furze  and  broom,  but  not  quite  fo 
from  fern  ;  after  a  time,  the  heaps  being  rotten,  they  are  carted  and  fpread,  aiid  the 
land  cultivated.  Sometimes  they  cultivate  the  land  before  they  are  fpread,  as  1  faw 
fome  in  pieces  of  buckwheat.  Paring  and  burning  is  alfo  practifed.  This  method  ia 
inferior  to  burning  ;  it  does  not  equally  deftroy  grubs,  vera;ni,  and  weeds  ;  and  ths:  dou- 
ble carting  is  a  confiderable  expence.  ^ 

Vannes.  — Thefe  heaps  formed  in  the  fpring,  and  many  will  be  fpread  this  year  for  rye. 
Here  they  confift  of  three-fourths  or  feven-eighths  of  turf,  pared  off  from  every  hole 
and  corner  from  commons  and  bad  fields,  and  carried  to  the  good  ones ;  and  if  this  ex- 
ecrable praflice  is  of  any  antiquity,  it  will  account  for  the  barren  and  wretched  ftate  of 
the  country.  Every  poor  field  is  made  good  for  nothing,  and  the  good  one  cropped, 
in  conlequence,  till  it  is  almofl  as  bad.  Thefe  heaps  continue  about  Vannes  in  amazing- 
quantities. 

Anjou. — M/^k/^/w.— The  common  manuring,  ten  loads  of  dung,  each  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  but  not  more  than  four  of  Angers  dung,  night-foil,  afhes,  &c. 

Maine. — Le  Mans. — Marl  is  here  ufed  ;  one  hundred  pipes  are  laid  on  a  journal. 

NoRMANDiE. — Aleni^on. — Fallows  all  dunged,  with  fquare  lumps  of  dung,  quite 
black,  as  if  call  in  a  mould ;  and  very  thinly,  not  more  than  fix  or  feven  loads  an  acre. 

Leffiniole. — Marl  employed  here  ;  or  rather  a  hardifli  imperfeft  chalk-ftone  j  drawn 
up  in  buckets ;  it  lafts  twenty  years.     Stubbles  cut  clofe  and  botted. 

Bernay  to  Elbauf. — Marl. 

i?oHf«.— Monf.  Scannegatty,  Profeffor  of  Phyfics  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Agri- 
culture here,  having  obferved,  that,  in  calcining  gypfum,  it  was  apt,  for  various 
ufes,  to  be  unequally  burnt,  part  being  partially  reduced  to  lim.e,  and  the  reft  not  fuffi- 
ciently  calcined,  invented  a  furnace  for  the  more  equal  diftribution  of  the  heat ;  a  vault 
pierced  for  the  fuel,  with  a  long  channel  beneath,  for  conveying  air,  and  a  door  to  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace ;  at  top,  various  holes  by  way  of  chimnies,  for  the  fmoke  to  iffue, 
and  which  he  clofes  alternately.  He  knows  when  the  gypfum  is  fufficiently  calcined, 
by  applying  a  cold  bright  iron  to  thefe  holes  ;  it  is  infufficiently  done  while  any  humi- 
dity arifes. 

La  Roche  Guyon. — Elm  leaves  are  found  to  make  good  dung,  but  not  oak  ones ;  tha 
latter  take  three  years  to  rot  fufficiently. 

Isle  de  France. — Nangis. — There  are  afs-men,  who  take  marling  to  do  for  the 
farmers,  at  i8  livres  per  arpent  (to  Englifh  acre  as  32  to  2,^).  Monf.  de  Guerchy,  after 
water  in  a  pond,  nine  crops  of  oats,  and  all  good. 

To  jMeanx. — Long  dung  fpread  and  fpreading  now  (July  2),  for  wheat  next  year. 

Nei,.f  Moiitier. — Manure  their  rich  clays  with  the  white  marl  found  under  them  ; 
which  has  the  appearance  of  confolidated  pafte.  They  fallow  for  wheat,  and  manure  the 
fallows  in  June,  with  long  dung  ahnoft  in  the  fcate  of  ftraw  ;  a  method  they  contend 
warmly  for ;  thinking  that  a  greater  degree  of  putrefaftion  would  be  lofs  of  quantity 
and  virtue.  But  there  is  a  circumftance  which  feems  in  fad  much  to  condemn  this  me- 
thod ;  it  is,  that  while  the  wheat  crops  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  in  France,  and 
would  indeed  make  a  capital  figure  in  England,  the  oats  and  barley  are  wretched,  in- 
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deed  (foil  confidered)  below  contempt.  Does  not  this  feem  to  prove,  that  the  expofition 
of  the  manure,  through  the  year  of  fallow,  to  the  fun,  exhaults  it  to  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  which  one  crop  would  receive  from  it,  and  that  the  wheat  has  it  at  fecond  hand, 
and  the  fpring  corn  at  the  third  ? 

Alsace. — Strajhourg. — Gypfum  ufed  as  a  manure  for  clover  with  fuccefs  ;  does  befl 
on  clayey  lands  ;  there  are  mills  for  pounding  it.  It  is  faid  to  laft  good  for  fome  time  ; 
two  or  three  boilTeau,  of  thirty  pounds  of  wheat  per  arpent  of  24,000  feet  between  two 
and  three  bufhels  per  Englifn  acre.  If  a  qu-antity  is  ufed  it  fpoils  the  land.  What 
mylleries  are  thefe  about  this  manure  ! 

Btfort. — Manure  with  blue  marl. 

To  IJlc. — The  dunghills  here  are  the  neatefl  fpeftacles  I  have  any  where  feen;  the 
•walls  of  them  are  twifted  bands  of  ftraw,  clofe  and  regular  as  a  bee-hive,  and  fome  are 
covered  at  top  with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  to  exclude  the  fun.  Admirable !  De- 
ferving  univerfal  imitation. 

Dauphine'. — LorwL  — Box,  in  this  country,  is  cut  on  the  mountains,  for  manuring 
vines,  by  burying  it  frefh  at  their  roots.  For  mulberries  alfo  it  is  excellent.  Three  trees 
were  planted  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  foil,  one  with  box,  and  the  other  without, 
and  there  is  now  no  comparilbn  between  them. 

M.  Foujas  de  St.  Fond  has  tried  gypfum,  on  a  large  fcale,  on  fandy  land,  for  fainfoin, 
with  great  fuccefs. 

Provence. — Salon  to  St.  Canat. — Dead  olive  branches  and  cuttings,  are  piled  up 
with  clods  and  rubbilh  for  burning,  as  in  Catalonia. 

Tour  d'Aigues. — Paring  and  burning  is  pradtifed  every  where ;  and,  as  in  Ireland,  in 
corners,  holes,  waftes,  and  even  ditches,  to  make  heaps  of  manure  for  their  cultivated 
lands.  They  are  now  (September)  burning  every  where.  The  common  opinion  is 
very  much  againfl:  it  j  but  the  Prefident  remarks  that  it  has  been  praftifed  here  unia- 
terruptedly,  probably  for  tvi^o  thoufand  years,  yet  the  land  is  no  worfe  than  it  has 
always  been. 

The  importance  of  manuring  is  well  underftood  in  many  of  the  French  provinces : 
where  faults  are  to  be  found,  it  is  more  for  exhaufting  the  benefit  as  fall  as  polli- 
ble,  than  for  want  of  knowing  the  operation  and  effetl:.  The  beft  farmers  in  Eng- 
land fpread  manures  for  ameliorating  crops,  in  order  that  the  hoe  or  the  fcythe  may 
cut  off  the  weeds  that  are  apt  to  arife  in  confequence ;  and  as  fuch  crops  fupport  cattle, 
the  more  manure  is  fpread  the  more  manure  is  made ;  it  is  in  arithmetical  progreflionj 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  given  for  exhaufting  crops,  as  wheat  or  rye,  the  benefit  is  foon 
exhaufl:ed,  and  theincreafe,  fo  valuable  in  the  ceconomy  of  a  farm,  does  not  take  place. 
By  means  of  fpreadiag  the  dung  for  thofe  crops  that  fupport  cattle  and  fheep,  the  live 
flock  of  ^a  farm  may  be  always  gradually  increafing  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould 
incrcafe,  without  the  farm  improving,  and  corn  itfelf  augmenting  by  the  ratio  of  the 
product  arifing. 

Chap.  XXX. — A71  Englifi  Farm  cftablijhcd  in  France. 

AMONG  the  mofl  interefting  obfervations  which  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  had  made, 
in  the  various  vifits  he  paid  to  England,  was  that  of  the  fuperiority  to  which  the  induft:ry 
of  that  kingdom  was  carried  beyond  the  pradice  of  France ;  and  above  all,  to  what  a 
degree  of  pcrfeftion  agriculture  had  attained,  founded  en  experiment,  and  manifcft  in 
an  infinitely  greater  produftion  of  corn  and  of  live  fl:ock  than  is  to  be  found  in  almoft: 
any  other  country,  extent  and  quality  of  foil  confidered.     Imprefled  with  this  faft,  he 
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had  long  cherifhed  the  hope  of  introdudng  into  his  own  country  this  fouixe  of  incrcaf- 
ing  wealtli,  flowing  as  well  from  the  augmentation  of  produce,  as  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple employed  to  raife  it ;  but  fenfible  at  the  fame  time,  tiiat  tlie  mon:  ufcful  innovations 
could  be  introduced  by  example  only — a  truth  the  more  applicable  to  agriculture,  from 
being  praclifed  by  men  of  fmall  fortune,  little  or  no  education,  and  confequently  full  of 
prejudices,  and  unequal  to  the  purfuit  of  any  practice,  but  that  of  the  beaten  track — he 
determined  to  attempt,  as  foon  as  it  was  in  his  power,  an  effay  of  Englilh  agriculture  ; 
but  as  he  was  dcfirous  of  having  his  example  followed,  it  was  neccllary  that  thefe  effays 
fliould  be  fo  condufted  as  to  enfure  fuccefs. 

His  friend,  Mon.  de  Lazowlki's  refidence  during  three  years  in  England,  whither  he 
confented  to  accompany  the  fons  of  the  Duke,  facilitated  thefe  means.  Mon.  Ac  I.a- 
zowfki,  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  intimately,  acquired  that  knowledge  in 
agriculture,  which  much  inquiry,  afliduous  application,  and  frequent  converfation  with 
the  befl  farmers,  could  give  to  a  mind  very  capable  of,  and  much  accuftomed  to  obfer- 
vation  :  he  was  likevvife  no  flranger  to  the  projefts  of  Monf.  de  Liancourt ;  and  in  this 
inftance,  as  on  every  occafion,  his  unexampled  friendfhip  made  him  eager  to  fecond  his 
views. 

in  1789,  Monf.  de  Liancourt,  on  becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  large  eflate,  fituated 
at  thirteen  leagues  from  Paris,  refolved  immediately  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  fo  long 
projeftcd  :  he  accordingly  engaged  an  Englifli  farmer  to  come  over  from  Suffolk,  with 
his  family,  and  a  common  labourer ;  this  Englifli  colony  carried  with  it  every  kind  of 
faiming  implement;  they  had  with  them  likevvife  five  oxen,  a  bull,  and  five  cows,  from 
Sufl'ex,  to  perpetuate  that  breed,  if  the  country  into  which  they  were  tranfported  would 
admit  of  it ;  to  thefe  were  added  a  Suffolk  polled  bull  and  five  cows. 

The  farmer  was  placed  in  a  farm  that  had  hitherto  yielded  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year;  the  land  was  in  fome  parts  good,  in  others,  bad  ;  it  was  fo  divided  in  quality 
and  fituation,  as  to  render  one  part  fit  for  the  reception  of  ftieep,  and  the  other  part  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  thefe  two  obje£ls  were  thofe  which  Monf.  de  Liancourt  was  moft 
anxious  to  attain,  in  the  agricultural  fyflem  he  was  about  to  introduce  ;  becaufe  they 
were  mofl:  advantageous,  in  a  country  furrounded  by  great  markets,  and  very  near  to 
that  of  Paris  ;  he  added  a  large  extent  of  land  to  the  farm,  taken  from  his  park,  and 
from  other  farms,  confifl:ing  of  about  eight  hundred  arpents  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
which  were  appropriated  to  flieep,  and  the  refl:  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  he  defigned  to 
have  made  fuch  additions  to  each  part,  as  would  have  enlarged  the  whole  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred arpents  j  to  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  would  have  nearly  dedicated  the  whole 
of  his  park.  Whilft  the  Engliflimen  were  beginning  their  operations,  and  forming  the 
labourers  of  the  country  to  the  ufe  of  the  new  fort  of  plough  imported  from  England, 
infl;ru£ting  the  common  workmen  as  to  the  conftruction  of  the  new  implements,  and 
teaching  the  women  fervants  of  the  farm  the  management  of  the  dairy,  the  making  of 
cheefe,  &c.  Monf.  de  Liancourt  had  fent  two  young  labourers,  out  of  the  environs  of 
Liancourt,  to  England,  who,  being  placed  by  me  with  good  farmers  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, qualified  themfelves  to  replace,  at  a  future  day,  the  Englifli  family,  in  cafe  thefe 
fhould  grow  tired  of  living  in  France,  or  to  aflift  them  if,  as  Monf.  de  Liancourt  hoped, 
they  were  difpofed  to  remain.  The  artizans  of  Liancourt  learnt  to  imitate  the  imple- 
ments, the  plough  and  the  cart  brought  from  England,  and  made  them  vei-y  well. 

To  the  cows  from  England,  were  added  twenty  four  more  from  Normandy  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  whole  herd,  a  very  fine  one,  amounted,  iti  1792,  to  a  hundred  and  five 
head,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  increafing  the  number  to  three  hundred,  and  of 
iupplying  them  completely  with  a  fufiiciency  of  food.     The  young  beafl:s  were  not  then 
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of  an  age  to  allow  of  any  decifion  being  made,  whether  the  produce  of  the  Suffolk  or 
Suffex  breed  would  befl  fucceed,  but  the  whole  afforded  the  moft  flattering  hopes. 

With  reo-ard  to  the  flock  of  fheep — the  Spanifli  ram  crofled  with  the  ewes  of  Berry 
and  the  Spanifli  ewes,  and  the  Berry  ram  with  the  Flemifli  ewes,  were  the  two  breeds 
defigned  to  be  eftablilhed  and  improved  ;  an  Englifli  ram  from  Romney  Marfla  was  alfo 
crofled  with  the  Berry  ewes,  all  of  which  anfwered  perfectly  well :  the  lambs  were  fine, 
but  as  this  branch  of  bufinefs  had  been  began  later  than  the  other,  the  profpedt  of  its 
fuccefs,  although  well  founded,  could  not  be  entirely  afcertaincd. 

The  lands  had  been  put  into  excellent  condition,  in  a  country  where  inclofures  were 
unknown ;  every  field  of  the  farm  was  inclofed  by  deep  and  broad  ditches,  with  well 
planted  hedges  ;  gates  were  erected  in  all;  the  dry  lands  were  irrigated,  and  the  marfliy 
meadows  drained,  by  cuts  underground  ;  old  lands,  for  ages  palt  judged  incapable  of 
yielding  any  produce,  were  burnt  and  rendered  fruitful  ;  the  buildings  on  the  farm 
were  modelled  to  the  new  fyfliem,  and  to  the  management  of  the  culture  that  was  in- 
troduced. The  two  young  French  labourers  were  i-eturned  from  England,  and  the 
Englifti  farmer  (Mr.  Reeve),  an  excellent  one,  and  a  very  honefl:  man,  fatisfied  with  his 
fituation,  with  his  fuccefs,  and  with  the  treatment  he  met  in  the  country,  thought  only 
of  continuing  his  employment,  of  increafing  his  fuccefs,  and  of  feconding  the  intentions 
of  his  mafl;er.  He  was  ordered  to  keep  an  exaft  and  daily  regifter  of  all  the  bufinefs 
tranfa£ted  on  the  farm,  to  fliow  it  to  whoever  chofe  to  fee  it,  and  to  anfwer  all  their 
queftions  with  truth,  mildnefs,  and  patience,  but  not  to  entice  any  perfon  to  undertake 
an  imitation  of  the  Englilh  method  of  farming  ;  Monf.  de  Liancourt  thinking,  that  in 
every  innovation,  nothing  lefs  than  felf  conviction  ought  to  adtuate  thofe  who  attempt  it  j 
and  that  by  raifing  their  expectations  too  highly  they  rifli  the  fuccefs,  which  fooner  or 
later  would  not  fail  to  attend  their  efforts.  The  cows  of  the  diftritt  were  covered  by 
the  bulls  of  the  farm  whenever  they  were  brought,  and  the  produce  from  them  was 
already  found,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  to  be  much  finer ;  the  culture  of  turnips 
and  of  cabbages,  for  the  feed  of  cattle,  abfolutely  unknown  before  in  the  diftridt,  began 
to  be  introduced  ;  fome  proprietors  inclofed  their  fields  ;  feveral  others  had  made,  for 
their  own  ufe,  farming  implements  after  the  Englifli  model,  and  found  them  anfwer  beft 
the  purpofe  ;  many  more  hands  were  employed,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes,  in  the 
farms  ;  the  Enghfli  were  received  with  pleafure  in  the  country,  and  treated  in  the  moft 
cordial  manner ;  every  thing  fucceeded  to  the  utmofl:  wifli,  and  thefe  fucceffes  were,  in 
great  meafure,  due  to  the  indefatigable  and  enlightened  vigilance  of  Monf.  de  Lazow- 
flci,  whole  heart  is  equal  to  his  capacity. 

The  events  of  the  loth  of  Augult  added  the  cruel  neceffity  of  forcing  Monf.  de  Lian- 
court to  renounce  the  hope  of  being  ufeful  to  his  country,  as  he  had  every  reafon  to 
exped  from  thefe^effays,  to  the  other  misfortunes  he  has  experienced  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Agriculture  was  not  the  only  objeft  of  improvement  he  fought  to  tranfport  out  of 
England  into  his  country  ;  he  had  likewife  began  to  eftablifli  the  fpinning  of  cotton,  a 
nianufactoi-y  of  linen,  a  Itocklng  manufactory,  and  the  fabrication  of  cards  ;  he  had 
engaged  the  different  artizans  in  each  branch  from  England,  conftruded  buildings,  and 
facrificed  his  gardens  to  thefe  various  eflablirtmieuts ;  which,  in  1792,  already  employed 
more  than  a  thoufand  people  in  the  diltrict  of  Liancourt;  and,  although  yet  far  from 
having  attained  to  perfection,  they  were  produdive  of  the  moll  falutary  effeds  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  people.  As  thc(c  manufadures  have  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  an 
Iriflinian,  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  affociate,  Monf.  de  Liancourt  confoles  himfelf  with 
the  idea,  that  the  coufiderable  furas  of  money  it  colt  him  to  form  thefe  eltablifliments, 
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were  not  wholly  loll:  to  the  country  he  was  fo  anxious  to  enliven  and  to  enrich  by  in- 
duflry.  Thefe  eftablifliments  natiirally  recall  to  mind  what  the  Marquis  de  MIrabeau, 
in  his  book  De  I' Ami  dcs  Honimes,  relates  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  grand- 
father of  Monf.  de  Llancourt,  having.  In  1754,  made  a  facrifice  of  one  of  the  fined 
orangeries  in  France,  and  part  of  his  park,  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  eftate  at  Verteuil, 
in  Angoumois,  for  the  purpofe  of  planting  mulberry-trees,  and  raifing  of  fdk-worms, 
the  cultivation  of  which  was  at  that  time  Icarcely  known  at  VerteuII.  This  benevolent 
man  had,  before  his  death,  the  confolation  of  feeing  many  good  intentions  crowned  with 
fuccefs ;  Monf.  de  Liancourt,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  fenfible  mortification  of  feeing 
the  good  he  intended  to  do,  and  which  he  had  fo  happily  begun,  deftroyed  by  thofe 
very  people  for  whom  it  was  undertaken;  and  who,  by  a  fatal  error,  in  thinking  to 
hurt  him,  whofe  fole  endeavours  tended  to  their  advantage,  have  hurt  themfelves,  by 
deftroying  an  eftablifliment  that  would  have  been  a  germ  of  national  profperlty,  and 
was  unique  in  France. 

The  deftrudtion  brought  upon  fuch  eftablifhments,  by  revolutionary  anarchy,  is  one, 
among  a  thoufand  leflbnr;  that  teach  the  danger,  to  the  dearefl  intereils  of  the  people, 
flowing  from  popular  commotions.  Little  more  remains  of  thefe  agricultural  eftablifli- 
ments, than  the  merit  of  having  made  them,  a  fource  of  heart-felt  iatisfaftion  to  a  worthy 
and  patriotic  individual.  That  he  may  be  fpeedily  reinftated  in  a  property,  which  he 
lived  only  to  improve  and  to  adorn,  is  the  fincere  wifh  of  that  gratitude  and  friendfliip 
which  pens  this  faint  acknowledgment  of  merit. 
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Notes  on  the  Agriculture  of  Lombardy. 

ONE  of  the  mofl;  interefting  countries  in  Europe,  for  the  praftice  of  various  branches 
of  rural  oeconomy,  merits  a  much  clofer  and  more  minute  detail  than  is  pofTible  for 
a  traveller  to  give,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  purfuit  can  do  no  more  than  retain  a 
few  of  the  principal  features,  to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  which  demand  the  mo(t 
ftudlous  attention  :  fome  of  thefe  are  fo  valuable,  that  years  would  not  be  mifpent  in 
acquiring  a  complete  knowledge  of  them.  On  every  fubjeft,  except  what  refpefts 
direftly  praftical  hufbandry,  the  fmall  number  of  my  inquiries  is  of  lefs  confequence, 
while  the  pen  is  in  tne  hand  of  my  elleemed  friend,  Mr.  Profeflbr  Symonds,  whofe  ele- 
gant memoirs-upon  Italian  agriculture  *  are  fraught  with  information  of  unqueftionable 
utility.  I  ihall  arrange  the  minutes  I  made  in  Lombardy  under  four  heads,  which  will 
include  all  that  I  think  worthy  of  the  reader's  confideration. 

L  General  circumftances  of  the  hufbaudry. 
n    The  management  of  grafs  lands. 
IlL  The  management  of  arable  lands. 
IV.  The  encouragement  or  depreffion  which  agriculture  receives  from  various  caufes. 

*  Inferted  in  the  Amah  of  Agriculture. 

Chap, 
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Chap.  XXXl.—Gaieral  Circumjlances  of  the  Uiijhandry  of  Lombardy. 

LOMBARDY  is  one  of  the  richen:  plains  in  the  world  ;  for  fertility  of  foil,  united 
with  the  life  that  is  made  of  it  by  watering,  it  much  exceeds  every  other  in  Europe  ;  but 
for  mere  natural  fertility,  I  take  the'  plain  which  extends  from  Holland  to  Orleans  to 
coiififl:  of  a  richer  foil,  and  it  is  alfo  of  a  greater  extent.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
near  Suza,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the 
breadth  of  this  noble  plain  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  containing,  probably,  about 
fifteen  thoufand  fquare  miles.  The  Po  bends  its  ftately  courfe  through  the  whole  extent, 
its  branches  ramifying,  in  innumerable  ftreams,  from  the  Alps  on  one  fide,  and  from  the 
Appcnines  on  the  other ;  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  former  range,  covered  with  eter- 
nal fnows,  afford  a  vad  fupply  of  water,  preferved  moft  conveniently  in  thofe  immenfe 
refervoirs  the  I-ago  Moggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifeo,  Guarda,  whofe  waters  are  the 
origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigations  of  Lombardy.  But  in  the  Appenines  there 
are  no  fuch  refervoirs,  nor  any  extent  of  fnow  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Thus  the 
fpace  watered  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  is  probably  ten  times  more  confiderable  than  that 
to  the  fouth  of  the  fame  river. 

The  foil  of  Lombardy  is,  wherever  I  viewed  it,  either  fand,  gravel,  or  loam.  I  met 
with  none,  or  at  Icall,  with  very  little  clay  (fpeaking  always  as  a  farmer,  and  not  as  a 
naturalift),  and  no  chalk. 

Under  this  head  I  (hall  infert  the  notes  I  took  concerning — i,  foil;  2,  climate;  3,  in- 
clofur^s;  4,  farms  and  tenantry  ;  5,  rent  and  price  of  land. 

Sect.  \.— Of  Soil. 

Piedmont.— After  paffing  the  Alps  from  Nice,  and  defccnding  towards  Coni,  in  the 
level  and  fertile  vale  of  Piedmont,  the  foil  is  every  where  a  rich  fandy  loam,  with  fmall 
appearance  of  clay.  "Wherever  rivers,  or  rather  torrents  are  found,  we  fee  great  tradls 
of  ftone  and  fliingle,  which  were  brought  by  tlie  water  from  the  mountains.  The  Dora 
Baltia  offers  this  fpeftacle ;  from  that  river  to  Ciglione,  are  plains  and  wafles  of  gravel. 
The  rice  country  of  Verceil  is  a  fandy  loam.  The  diffrid  of  the  Sefia  is  gravel.  The 
Tefm  is  the  fame.  The  gravels  of  Piedmont  are  all  full  of  round  Itones,  from  the  fize 
of  an  egg  to  that  of  twice  a  man's  fift. 

Milanese. — In  the  way  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  great  trafts  of  gravel,  which  would 
not  be  very  valuable  without  water.  To  the  north  of  the  city,  about  Mozzatta,  &c. 
they  have  two  foils  chiefly, — a  (Irong  loam,  a  little  clayey,  blackifli,  and  free  from 
flones  :  and  a  gravel  mixed  with  loam,  fome  blackifh,  dries  quickly,  and  always  loofe. 
The  Lodizan  is  a  loamy  fand,  or  loamy  gravel  *.  _ 

State  of  Venice. — The  whole  way  from  Vaprlo  to  Verona,  there  are  very 
great  tracts  of  gravelly  loams  ;  there  arc  alfo  fome  fandy  ones ;  the  foil  naturally  is 
not  deep  or  rich,  though  there  arc  trafts  that  merit  both  thofe  epithets.  The  terri- 
tory of  Verona  is,  in  general,  indifferent,  and  woqld  not  be  of  great  value,  were  it  not 
ior  water,  and  much  induftry.  The  befl:  meadows  and  rice-grounds  not  more  than 
nine   inches  deep  on  ftone  and   gravel.     Fo  *  fome  miles  from  Verona,  the  ftoney 

»  The  Lodizan  foil  is  termed,  by  the  Italian  writers,  oriola;  a  blackifli  fand,  mixed  with  clay.  The 
Gcra  d'Adda  of  geriva,  a  gravel,  compofed  of  fand  and  reddifli  gravel,  with  3  little  clay.  The  Crenionefe, 
a  red  ftruginous  eanh.     Sand  and  gravel  every  where,     yllli  di  Milam,  torn.  ii.  p.  163. 

♦  gravel 
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gravel  continues ;  but  towards  Viccnza,  much  fine  red  and  brown,  deep,  friable, 
fandy  loam,  with  few  or  no  (tones. 

Ecclesiastical  State.  — Fkrrarese. — In  the  Ferrarcfe,  between  P.iffo  Siene 
and  Bologna,  the  foil  is  two  feet  deep  ;  of  a  brown  fandy  loam,  witii  a  ycllowifli  hue 
under  which  is  one  foot  of  fand,  and  then  blue  clay,  apparently  ferruginous.  In  cut- 
ting, not  long  ago,  through  a  field,  for  raifiiig  a  bank,  they  met  whh  a  heap  of  an- 
cient bricks,  five  feet  deep.  From  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  the  loll  is,  to  all  appearance, 
the  richefl  I  ever  beheld  ;  deep,  friable,  and  with  that  degree  of  tenacity  which  marks 
great  fertility  ;  it  feems  to  be  entirely  a  depofition  of  waters,  that  have  brought  thofe 
tine  particles  which  are  held  fufpcnded,  and  which  render  that  lluid  turbid  :  thofe  al- 
moft  impalpable  particles  which  are  long  in  fubfiding. 

Tuscany. — All  I  faw  of  this  territory  is  a  rockey  flone  brafli,  or  gravel.  The 
loams  are  compounds  of  it,_  with  more  or  lefs  vegetable  mould  ;  I  faw  fcarcely  any 
trafts,  large  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning,  that  are  exceptions.  It  is,  upon  the 
whole,  though  improveable,  not  a  fertile  foil  ;  and,  if  olives  were  not  well  adapted  to 
it,  would  be  productive  of  little  befide  flieep-walk  ;  to  which  animal,  all  I  faw  of 
this  country,,  is  admirably  adapted,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  produce  as  fine  wool  as 
Spain  itfelf. 

MoDENA  AND  Parma. — A  rich  fandy  or  gravelly  loam  is  predominant  tlirough 
thefe  dutchies ;  in  many  trafts  it  is  deep,  moid,  and  friable,  as  I  faw  in  the  lands 
which  were  receiving,  their  autumnal  preparation  for  beans  in  the  fpring.  In  fome 
diflrifts  it  is  of  a  firm  texture,  but  not  clay.  Mucli  the  fame  foil,  but  not  equally 
deep,  is  found  in  the  ceded  provinces  of  Vogara,  Tortona,  and  Alexandria ;  but 
parts  of  the  lafl  more  tenacious,  and  to  be  ranked  among  the  fliffefl  I  met  with  in, 
Lombardy. 

Sect.  II. — Climate. 

ON  the  climate  of  Lombardy,  Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds  is  fo  full  and  fatisfaclory, 
that  the  reader  can  be  no  where  fo  vv^ell  inlf  rutled.  ' 

Piedmont. — The  great  complaint  in  Piedmont,  is  the  excelTive  heat  in  fummer  ; 
equal,  I  was  afTured,  to  almoft  any  that  is  felt  on  the  globe,  and  of  a  fuffocatiag  qua- 
lity ;  while  the  froils  in  winter  are  as  fevere,  in  the  contrary  extreme.  The  peftife- 
rous  climate  of  Sardinia  is  known  to  every  body  ;  though  between  39  and  41  degrees 
latitude ;  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  they  are  not  forwarder  than  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe  :  they  cut  their  corn  in  the  north  part  in  July  :  in  the  Milanefe  before  the  end 
of  June*.  _  _  , 

Milanese. — ^The  mod  remarkable  circumflance  in  the  climate  of  the  Milanefe,  is 
the  mildnefs  and  warmth  of  northern  and  mountainous  traits,  and  the  fevcrity  felt  in 
the  plain.  This  fadl  is  found  particularly  around  the  lake  of  Como  ;  upon  all  the 
weftern  coaft  of  that  lake,  which  is  about  forty  miles  long,  the  agrumi,  as  the  Italians  call 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  are  found,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  good  perfedion  ;  yet  the 
whole  of  the  lake  is  bounded  by  the  high  Alps,  which,  immediately  to  the  north,  are 
covered  with  eternal  fnows.  On  the  rich  plain  of  Milan,  and  thence  to  the  Appenines, 
no  fuch  plant  can  be  left  expofed  ;  olives  are  not  fcen,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  ber- 
gamots,  mud  be  covered  in  winter.  Thefe  agrunn  are  found  chiefly  on  the  wefl:  coaft 
of  the  lake,  but  fome  are  fcattered  on  the  ealtern.      It  is  the  fhelter  afforded  by  the 

*  Rijiorimen/o  Jel/a  Sartfegna,  Xo^.  i.  p.  155, 
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mountains,  in  peculiar  pofulons,  that  lias  this  effect.     The  fame  circumftance  is  found 
in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  the  famous  Borromean  Iflands  are  covered  with  agrumi. 
In  all  the  Milanefe,  dry  fummers  for  corn  (I  believe  it  is  the  fame  every  where  in 
Europe)  are  moft  produ£tive*. 

In  an  experiment  made  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian  State,  by  the  Academia  Agraria  ot 
this  city,  they  fo wed  wheat  October  iS,  1787  ;  came  up  the  28th}  the  ears  appeared 
May  2,  1788  ;  the  flowers  May  13  ;  reaped  June  19. 

'fuse ANY. — I  was  at  Florence  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  ice  was  four 
inches  tiiick  ;  a  feverity  never  yet  known  in  England.  The  Englilh  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  floating  at  Rome. 

One-fifth  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  calculated  to  be  deftroyed  by  hail 
and  other  accidents. 

Parma. — In  the  management  of  the  vines  in  the  Parmazan,  there  is  a  practice  which 
fliews  the  conftaiit  dread  of  fevere  frolls.  All  the  vines  are  now  (in  November)  turned 
down,  and  the  end  flioots  buried  t  in  the  earth  to  preferve  them  ;  yet  in  a  wet  feafon 
they  fufter  by  this  treatment,  as  well  as  in  all  feafons,  by  being  ftript  from  the  trees,  in 
order  to  undergo  this  operation. 

Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds,  in  the  excellent  paper  quoted  above,  removed  the  common 
erroneous  idea  of  the  fine  climate  of  Italy  ;  I  made  many  inquiries  concerning  the  lead- 
ing fa£ts,  and  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  point  of  health  and  agreeablenefs, 
one  of  the  worll  climates  in  the  world  :  with  the  views  of  a  farmer,  however,  it  mud:  be 
confefl'ed,  that  the  produdtions  which  the  whole  peninfula  owes  to  its  climate  are  very 
valuable  ;  to  omit  fpeaking  of  Sicily  or  Naples,  I  may  remark,  that  planting  the  poor 
brafhy  hills  of  Tufcany  with  olives  is  an  advantage  unequalled  by  any  thing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  that  the  produce  of  filk  throughout  Lombardy  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  firft  importance — That  rice  is  found  to  be  an  article  of  almoft  unrivalled 
profit — That  the  productive  ftate  of  the  meadows  is  indebted  almofl  as  much  to  the  heat 
of  the  fummers,  as  to  the  plenty  of  water  ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  admirable  quality  of  the  cheefe  alfo.  Thefe  are  all  objeds  of  great  magnitude,  and 
entirely  derived  from  climate. 

Sect.  Wl.—^Inclofurcs,  ,,^ 

Piedmont. — It  is  not  very  eafy,  in  many  parts  of  Piedmont,  to  pronounce,  on  a  fu- 
perficial  view,  whether  the  country  be  open  or  inclofed  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  infpeCtion,  the 

*  The  fame  remark  was  made  long  ago,  in  i  i;4.o  ; 

MDXL  Extruaum 
Annus  his  blfTextilis  fiiit,  et  luminare  majiis 
Fere  totum  eclypfavrt 
A  feptimo  idus  Novembris  ad  fcptimiim  iifque  Aprilis  idiis 
Nee  nix  nee  aqua  vifa  de  coclo  cadere 
Attamen,  prastcr  mortalium  opinionem,   Dei  clemcntia, 
Et  mcflis  ct  vindtmia  miilta. 
It  in  extraordinary,  tliat  in  1779  there  was  ;in  almo!!  total  cdlprc  of  the  fun,  followed  by  a  ^\iit  winter, 
the  fame  as  in  194c.      Theie  was  a  fmall  eclipfe  on  the  7th  ot  April,   1540,  but  an  alinoil  total  one  the 
15th  of  April,  15  ^9,  and  which,  for  qnantity  and  duration.,  was  very  much  like  that  the  24tli  of  Jnne,  1779. 
The  crop  was  abundant,  as  it  appears  by  the  [jriccs  of  the  year,  in  the  Ledger  of  the  Cifterfian  Monks. 
Wheat,   1537,  ihe  moggia,  5  livres.       In  154c,  ditto,  4  llvres.      In  1541,  ditto,  6  livrcs.      'i  he  ducat  of 
gold,  or  zecchin,  then  at  j  livres  15/!      Canipi  ( I/'ortti  di  Cremona,  anno  1540)  ipcaks  of  the  extraordinary 
dryn'.  Is  of  this  year,   the  abundance  of  crops,  and  fubjoins,  that  the  corn  was  cut  the  middle  of  May,  and 
the  vintage  the  beginning  of  Augnft,     Tliis  is  the  hatvell  near  forty  days  fooncr  than  at  prefent,   and  the 
vintage  twomonlhs.      Opii/c.  Seel.  torn.  ii.  p.  136. 
f  The  fame  praclicc  was  known  among  tlie  uiiiieuts.     Sec  Srabo,  lib,  vii.  and  ^int.  Curt,  lib.  vii.  c.  3. 
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greater  part  by  far  found  to  be  inclofcd  ;  generally  by  ditches,  and,  in  miiny  dif- 
ftrids,  with  hedges  alfo ;  which,  in  foma  places,  are  as  complete  as  in  the  bcit  EiHTliaj 
counties. 

Milanese. — Much  the  gi'eater  part  of  this  territory  is  inclofed,  either  with  hed^-cs  or 
by  ditches,  which  ferve  as  conduclors  of  the  water  ufed  in  irrigation.  Thel'e,  in  the 
Lodizan,  and  other  dillricls  to  the  fouthof  Milan,  arc  planted  fo  thickly  with  willow  and 
poplar  pollards,  that  the  country  looks  every  where  like  a  wood. 

Venetian  State. — Much  of  the  country  from  Bergamo  to  Brefcia,  is  very  thickly 
inclofed  with  hedges.  From  Brefcia  to  the  Lago  di  Guarda  it  is  the  fame  ;  but  from 
thence  to  Verona  not  equally  fo. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— Bologna. — The  whole  Bolognefe  is  inclofed.  They 
make  and  plafli  their  hedges  with  the  niceft  attention  :  made  with  dead  flakes,  about 
four  feet  high,  and  tied  in»crois  linos,  with  great  nealnefs  and  ftrength.  This  care 
is,  however,  exerted  for  the  boundary  of  the  farm  only  j  fubdivifions  of  this  kind  are 
rare. 

Tuscany. — There  are  no  rights  of  commonage  in  all  Tufcany  ;  thanks  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  Leopold  ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  indole  his  property  as  he  pleafes.  The  Ap- 
penines,  crolTed  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  are  however  moftly  uninclofed,  and  almoil 
wade. 

MoDENA. — ^From  the  city  of  Modena  to  Reggio,  the  inclofures  are  very  neatly  formed 
of  well  made  hedges  without  any  ugly  fprawling  ones  j  but  all  either  trimmed  or  made 
fo  often,  that  they  are  not  fullered  to  fpread. 

Parma. — To  Firenzuola  all  the  country  is  inclofed. 

Piedmont. — Tortonefe. — The  fences  from  the  Duchy  of  Modena  hither  are  greatly 
declined  ;  there  are  fome  hedges  every  where ;  but  many  large  fields  all  the  way,  with 
only  bad  ditches  or  banks. 

Lombardy,  upon  the  whole,  mufl  be  confidered  as  an  inclofed  country,  and  much  of 
It  clofely  fo.  It  would  indeed  be  a  glaring  abfurdity  to  keep  land  fo  extremely  valuable 
in  an  open  ftate.  The  importance  of  inclofmg  is  well  underflood,  and  where  not  prac- 
tifed  in  perfeftion,  it  arifes  from  caufes  that  form  exceptions  rather  than  effed  the  general 
rule. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  Farms  andTenantry. 

THE  predominant  feature  in  the  farms  of  Piedmont  is  metayers,  nearly  upon  the 
fame  fyflem  which  I  have  defcribed  and  condemned,  in  treating  of  the  hufbandry  of 
France.  The  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and  repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  te- 
nant provides  cattle,  implements,  and  feed  ;  they  divide  the  produce.  Wherever  this 
fyflem  prevails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  ufelefs  and  miferable  population  is 
found.  The  poverty  of  the  farmers  is  the  origin  of  it ;  they  cannot  Hock  the  farms, 
pay  taxes,  and  rent  in  money,  and  therefore  mull  divide  the  produce  in  order  to  divide 
the  burthen.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  was  entirely  the  fyflem  in  every  part 
of  Europe ;  it  is  gradually  going  out  every  where;  and  in  Piedmont  is  giving  way  to 
great  farms,  whofe  occupiers  pay  a  money  rent.  I  was  for  fome  time  deceived  in  going  "" 
from  Nice  to  Turin,  and  believed  that  more  of  the^  farms  were  larger  than  is  really 
the  cafe,  which  refulted  from  many  fmall  ones  being  collecled  into  one  home  flead. 
That  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Corignan,  at  Billia  Bruna,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  confiderable  j  but,  on  inquiry,  1  found  it  in  the  hands  of  feven  families  of  metayers, 
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In  the  mountains  from  Nice  to  Racconis,  however,  they  are  fmall ;  but  many  properties, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  Cava!,  de  Cnpra,  member  of  the  Agrarian  Society,  affured  me,  that  the  union  of 
farms  was  the  ruin  of  Piedmont,  and  the  effeft  of  luxury ;  that  the  metayers  were  dif- 
miffed  and  driven'  awav,  and  the  fields  every  where  depopuhited.  I  demanded  how 
the  country  came  to  have  the  appearance  of  immenfe  cuUivation.,  and  looked  rather 
like  a  garden  than  a  farm  all  the  way  from  Coni  ?  He  replied,  ihat  I  fliould  fee  things 
otherwife  in  paffmg  to  Milan  :  that  the  rice  culture  was  fupported  by  great  farms,  and 
that  laro-e  tracts  of  country  were  reduced  to  a  defert.  Are  they  then  uncultivated  f  No, 
they  are  very  well  cultivated,  but  the  people  all  gone,  or  become  miferable.  We  hear 
the  fame  If  ory  in  every  country  that  is  improving :  while  the  produce  is  eaten  up  by  a 
fuperfluity  of  idle  hands,  there  is  population  on  the  fpot  ;  but  it  is  ufelefs  population: 
the  improvement  banilhes  thefe  drones  to  towns,  where  they  become  ufeful  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  yield  a  market  to  that  land,  to  which  they  were  before  only  a  bur- 
then. No  country  can  be  really  flourifhing  unlefs  this  take  place  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
where  a  flourifliing  and  wealthy  race  of  farmers,  able  to  give  money  rents,  but  by  the 
deftruftion  of  metaying.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  England  would  be  more  rich  and 
more  populous  if  her  farmers  were  turned  into  metayers  ?  Ridiculous.  The  intendant 
of  Biffatti  added  another  argument  againit  great  farms  ;  namely,  that  of  their  being  laid 
to  grafs  more  than  fmall  ones ;  furely  this  is  a  leading  circutnltance  in  their  favour,  for 
grals  is  the  laft  and  greateft  improvement  of  Piedmont;  and  that  arrangement  of  the 
foil  which  occafions  molt  to  be  in  grafs,  is  the  moll  beneficial.  Their  meadows  are 
amongft  the  fined  and  moft  productive  in  the  world.  What  is  their  arable  ?  It  yields 
crops  of  five  or  fix  times  the  feed  only.  To  change  fuch  arable  to  fuch  grafs,  is  doubt- 
lefs  the  highefl  degree  of  improvement.  View  France  and  her  metayers — View  England 
and  her  farmers ;  and  then  draw  your  conclufions. 

The  Milanese. — Wherever  the  country  that  (I  faw)  is  poor  and  unwatered,  in 
the  Milanefe,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers.  At  Mozzata  the  Count  de  Caftiglioni 
fhewed  me  the  rent  book  his  intendant  (Iteward)  keeps,  and  it  is  a  curious  explanation 
of  the  fyftem  which  prevails.  In  fome  hundred  pages  I  faw  very -few  names  without  a 
large  balance  of  debt  due  to  him,  and  brought  ft-om  the  book  of  the  preceding  year  : 
they  pay  by  fo  many  moggii  of  all  the  ditfercnt  grains,  at  the  price  ot  the  year  :  fo  many 
heads  of  poultry,  fo  much  labour,  fo  much  hay,  and  fo  much  draw,  &c.  But  there  is, 
in  mod  of  their  accounts,  on  the  debtor's  fide,  a  variety  of  articlfs  befide  thofe  of  re- 
gular rent :  fo  much  corn  of  all  forts,  borrowed  of  the  landlord  tor  feed  or  food  when 
the  poor  man  has  none  :  the  fame  thing  is  common  in  France,  wherever  metaying  takes 
place.  All  this  proves  the  extreme  poverty  and  even  mifery  of  thefe  little  farmers  ;  and 
fhews  that  their  condition  is  more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day  labourer.  They  are  much 
too  numerous,  threebeingcalculated  to  live  in  one  hundred  pertichi,  and  all  fully  employed 
by  labouring,  and  cropping  the  land  inceffantly  with  the  fpade,  for  a  produce  unequal 
to  the  payment  of  any  thing  to  the  landlord,  after  feeding  thenifelves  and  their  cattle  as 
they  ought  to  be  fed  ;  hence  the  univerfal  didrefs  of  the  country.  Thofe  who  are  ad- 
vocates for  fmall  farms,  fhould  come  hither,  and  fee  how  they  infallibly  generate  poverty 
in  every  cottage.  The  furplus  ot  population  is  not  demanded  by  manufactures,  or  by 
towns ;  the  increafe  therefore  is  only  the  divifion  of  a  pittance  of  food  amongd  many 
mouths  indead  of  a  few.  It  is  impoffible  to  prohibit  procreation,  or  to  force  emigra- 
tion ;  but  it  is  in  a  landlord's  power  to  introduce  gradually  aiul  prudently,  a  different 
fyftem — to  occupy  a  large  farm  himfelf,  cultivated  accurately  by  day  labourers  of  all 
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ages  and  fexes,  well  paid,  and  if  this  be  not  fufficient,  to  cflablifh  a  manufacture  of  fome 
grofs  and  fimple  kind,  to  employ  the  population  already  cxilling  ;  and  by  a  gradual  al- 
teration in  his  farms,  to  proportion  the  food  to  the  mouths  that  are  to  eat  it  *.  There 
is  at  prefent  an  inducement  to  fuch  a  cliaugc,  that  ought  to  weigh  very  ferioufiy  :  the 
example  of  the  French  revolution  will  fprcad,  and  will  be  much  more  apt  to  take  effeft 
in  countries  where  there  is  nothing  but  tlie  great  land  owner  and  the  poor  cottager,  than 
in  others  where  there  are  intermediate  ranks  of  men  of  fubflance,  who  have  an  intercft 
in  preferving  public  order.  What  a  temptation  toconfufion  and  rebellion  ir  it,  to  have 
a  country  full  of  miferable  metayers,  all  deeply  indebted  to  the  feigncur  ?  Nine-tentlis 
of  the  people  in  fuch  a  cafe,  have  an  immediate  intereft  in  burning  his  callle  and  his  ac- 
count-books, for  he  ftands  fingle,  on  one  hand,  againfl:  all  the  people,  fwarmingon  the 
other:  but  in  the  watered  plain,  where  the  farms  are  large  and  not  populous,  from  fo 
much  being  in  grafs,  there  is  every  where  a  race  of  wealthy  farmers,  who  ha\e  an  in- 
tereft in  keeping  the  people  quiet,  —  who  are  united  with  the  landlord,  —  and  who, 
paying  their  men  in  money,  without  thefe  long  and  dangerous  accounts,  have  not  the 
temptation  to  revolt ;  or  even  if  they  were  tempted,  they  would  not  have  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  numbers  to  render  it  equally  dangerous.  The  great  object  of  men  who  have 
property,  is  at  prefent  to  fccure  it— and  they  can  have  no  fecurity,  while  they  fill  the 
country,  by  metaying,  with  fwarms  of  a  ilarving  and  indebted  pealantry.  It  fhould  be 
remembered  that  the  mifchievous  confufions,  plundering,  and  burnings,  in  France,  were 
not  in  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  nor  in  Picardic,  nor  in  Artois,  where  metayers  are  unknown, 
and  the  farms  large  ;  but  in  the  Ma9onnois,  in  Brefle,  in  Sologne,  where  all  are  in  the 
hands  of  poor  miferable  metayers  ;  an  inftance,  furely,  exprefs  to  the  purpofe,  and 
which  fliould  have  its  weight  with  Italian  landlords.  But  to  work  a  change  in  this  per- 
nicious fyftem,  demands  a  refidence  on  their  eftates  in  the  country,  inftead  of  abandon- 
ing them  to  the  rapacity  of  ftevvards ;  it  is  not  by  living  in  the  frippery  of  great  cities, 
that  their  landed  property  is  to  be  arranged  on  fafe  principles  f. 

In  the  watered  parts  of  the  Milanefe,  great  and  rich  farmers  are  found.  Here  are 
the  particulars  of  a  farm  I  viewed,  between  Milan  and  Pavia  ;  viz.  three  thoufand  one 
hundred  pcviichi ;  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  of  rice  ;  two  hundred  flax  ;  four  hundred 
and  fifty  perennial  grafs  ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  clover  ;  four  hundred  arable  crops, 
wheat,  rye,  maiz,  millet,  oats,  &:c. ;  twelve  horfes ;  eight  oxen;  fifty-five  cows,  two 
bulls ;  forty  labourers  ;  rent  20  livres  the  pertica  ;  the  whole  capable  of  being  watered. 
And  at  Codogno  the  following  are  the  particulars  of  one,  where  one  hundred  cows  are 
kept:  two  thoufand /if;V;r/'/ ;  one  hundred  cows  ;  one  cazaro  ;  one  fotte  cazaro  ;  fix 
others  ;  nine  for  corn  ;  one  agent ;  one  guard  againll  thieves,  and  thofe  who  ileal  water  ; 
one  waterman.  To  flock  fuch  a  farm  50,000  livres  neceftary.  By  means  of  fuch 
farms  they  have  rich  farmers  ;  fome  worth  100,000  livres.  The  general  idea  of  profit, 
in  thefe  dairy  diibicts,  is  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  fome  dairy  farms  are  occupied  by  pro- 
prietors, but  the  number  is  inconfiderable. 

Venetian  State. — All  the  lands  in  the  Bi'efcian  and  Veronefe  territory  are  let  at 
half  produce,  a  la  mcta  ;  even  vines  :  but  fome  meadows  are  ufually  referved,  and  alfo 
woods.  The  proprietor  pays  the  land-tax,  and  the  fanner  provides  live  flock,  and  pays 
the  taxes  on  it. 

*  But  I'nftead  of  the  number  of  farms  decreafing,  they  are  increafed,  as  we  learn  from  Sig.  Lavizari, 
Annot.  Jul  M'Uterpacher,  torn.  i.p.  22  1. 

f  This  whole  palTagc  is  left  as  originally  written  j  before  French  horrors  rendered  French  politics  objeds 
of  deteftation  rather  than  example. 

"•    4  B   2  Sig. 
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Sig.  Locatelli  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred  campi,  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  which 
yields  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  zecchini  nctt ;  this  is  fomething  more  than  3CS.  an 
acre.  He  has  alfo  another  farm  more  diftaiit,  of  fix  hundred  campi,  which  yields  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  zecchini  nett ;  on  which  there  are  eight  cows,  twenty-two  oxen,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flieep. 

In  the  Vicentine  t,  rent  when  calculated  in  money  two  and  a  half  zecchini  per  campo. 
They  have  farms  fo  large  as  two  thoufand  campi. 

In  the  Paduan,  one  hundred  campi  are  a  large  farm  ;  common  60  ;  fmall  40  ;  and 
they  reckon  fmall  ones  the  beft  cultivated  ;  if  this  be  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  opinion 
in  the  gentleman,  my  informant,  it  fliews  that  their  hufbandry  mud  certainly  be  efleemed 
bad  ;  it  is,  however,  queftionable,  for  the  reafon  added  was,  that  there  were  more  peo- 
ple on  fmall  farms  ;  a  fure  proof  that  the  progrefs  of  improvement  has  not  been  carried 
far.     To  ftock  a  farm  of  a  hundred  campi,  one  thoufand  ducats  are  neceifary,  reckon- 
ing the  ducat  at  3s.  which  is  not  exa£t ;  this  is  a  poor  ftock,  for  it  does  not  exceed  33s. 
the  Englifh  acre.     The  arrangement  of  the  farms  in  the  Paduan,  may  be  guefled  at,  in 
feme  mcafure,  from  the  following  particulars;   there  are  found,  in  the  whole  diftrift, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  fouls  ;  forty-nine  thoufand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-three  cows  and  fatting  cattle  ;   forty-one   thoufand  plough  oxen ; 
one  hundfcd  and  two  thoufand  fheep ;  fixteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
hogs  ;  feven  hundred  and  thirty-one  mules  ;  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  affes.     One  Profelfor  informed  me,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  great  mifchief  of  the 
country  is,  that 'of  great  land  proprietors  letting  their  eftates  to  undertakers  or  middle- 
men, who  will  hire  to  the  amount  ot  10,000  ducats  a  year;  and  in  re-letting  to  farmers 
will  fqueeze  them  fo  that  they  cannot  live,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  country.  Ano- 
ther profeflbr  laid,  that  the  diftrift  of  Padua  is  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  the  Vicentin,  by 
reafon  of  the  greater  poverty  of  the  farmers  and  peafants,  who  are  miferable,  and  have 
no  power  to  make  the  land  yield  well.     Indeed  I  learned,  from  very  good  authority, 
that  the  Paduan  is  not  equal  to  the  Vicentin,  except  in  the  mountains,  where  the  pea- 
fants arc  mucii  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  the  plain. 

EccLKsiASTiCAL  State. — BoLOGNA. — Eftates  here  are  very  generally  let  to  mid- 
dle men,  who  re  let  them  to  the  farmers  at  half  produce,  by  which  means  the  proprietor 
receives  little  more  than  one-half  what  he  might  do  on  a  better  fyftem,  with  a  peafan- 
try  in  a  better  fituation.  The  whole  country  is  at  half  produce  ;  the  farmer  fupplies 
implements,  cattle,  and  ftieep,  and  half  the  feed  :  the  proprietor  repairs.  Silk,  and  even 
wine  on  the  fame  tenure. 

Particulars  of  a  farm  (Sig  Bignami's)  of  fix  hundred  tornature;  three  hundred  and 
fixty  on  the  hills  ;  the  reft  on  the  plain  :  fix  metayers  ;  thirty-fix  working  oxen  ; 
twelve  cows  ;  twenty  young  cattle  ;  one  hundred  fheep.  Produce,  two  thoufand  corbi  of 
wine  ;  three  to  four  hundred  corbi  wheat. 

Tuscan V. — Letting  lands  at  monty  rent,  is  but  new  in  Tufcany;  and  it  is  ftrange 
to  fay,  that  Sig.  Paoleiti,  ^very  pratlcal  writer,  declares  againft  it  f.  A  farm  in  Tuf- 
cany is  called  ■dpoderc :  and  fuch  a  number  of  them  as  are  placed  under  the  management 
of  a  fa£tor,  is  cAl^iA  fattoria.  His  bufincfs  is  to  fee  that  the  lands  are  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  1(  afe,  and  that  the  landlord  has  his  fair  half.  Thefc  farms  are  not  often 
larger  than  for  a  pair  ot  oxen,  and  eight  to  twelve  people  in  one  houfe  j  fome  one  hun- 

*  Particulars  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  csnipi  :  twenty  of  meadow,  not  watered  ;  ninety  of 
forn  ;  ten  of  clover  ;  fifteen  oxen  and  younfr  cattle  ;  thitc  cows  ;  two  horfes  j  four  hogs ;  levtn  men  ^  tour 
iittii   with  ■■x<  n  ;    (<)\ir  women  ,   two  children. 

\   tcnfiai,  kc.  p.  162.  16^. 
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dred  pertlchi  (this  meafure  is  to  the  acre,  as  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-cight),  and  two 
pair  of  oxen,  with  twenty  people,  I  was  afTurcd  that  thefe  metayers  are  (efpecially  near 
Florence)  much  at  their  eafe;  that  on  holydays  they  are  dreffed  remarkably  well,  and  not 
without  objeds  of  luxury,  as  filver,  gold,  and  filk;  and  live  well,  on  plenty  of  bread,  wine, 
and  legumes.  In  fome  inrtances  this  may  poflibly  be  the  cafe,  but  the  general  faft  is  con- 
trary. It  is  abfurd  to  think  that  metayers,  upon  fuch  a  farm  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair 
of  oxen,  can  be  at  their  eafe  ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord 
who  provides  half  the  live  ftock,  is  often  obliged  to  lend  the  peafant  money  to  enable 
him  to  procure  his  half;  but  they  hire  farms  with  very  little  money,  which  is  the  old 
flory  of  France,  Sec.  ;  and  indeed  poverty  and  miferable  agriculture  are  the  fure  attend- 
ants upon  this  way  of  letting  land.  The  metayers,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  fo 
poor,  that  landlords  even  lend  them  corn  to  eat  :  their  food  is  black  bread,  made  of  a 
mixture  with  vetches  :  and  their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixed  with  water,  and  called 
aquarelle  ;  meat  on  Sundays  only  ;  their  drefs  very  ordinary.  Yet  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars they  were  in  a  worfe  fituation  before  the  free  corn-trade.  The  richert;  peafants  are 
in  the  Valdichiano.  The  mofl:  common  agreement  is,  for  the  landlord  to  furnifli  all 
the  cattle  and  flieep,  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  except  the  capitation  on  the  peafants*  fandly 
of  3  livres  for  all  above  three  years  old.  In  a  confiderableT^/Zor/a  of  eighteen  poderi, 
at  Caftello  Villa  Bali  Martelh,  the  largefl  is  two  hundred  ftiori  (thirty-fix  acres,  at  ci  ; 
281,  at  7),  and  70  the  fmallefl:.  Particulars  of  one  of  one  hsndred  and  ninety  ftiori ;  one 
pair  of  oxen;  two  calves;  one  horfe  ;  one  mule  ;  no  cows,  ftieep,  or  hogs  ;  fourteen 
people,  of  all  ages  and  fexes  ;  taxes  before  the  grand  Duke's  redemption,  80  pauls, 
now  15  ;  tithes  15  pauls,  half  paid  by  landlord,  half  by  peafant ;  this  is  6s.  8d.  in  the 
wholefor  about  thirty  acres.  Produce  corn,  one  hundred  and  eighty  fcudi ;  filk,  fix 
and  a  half;  wine,  fifty-eight ;  oil,  fixty  ;  in  all  85I.  ;  the  half,  or  44I.  is  the  landlord's 
receipt  for  thefe  articles,  or  above  1 1.  5s.  per  acre,  at  five  ftiori  and  a  half  to  the  Englifii 
acre,  and  il.  i  is.  if  at  feven.     Nofmall  proprietor. 

Villamagna. — Sig.  Paoletti,  redtor  of  this  parifh,  and  author  of  fome  valuable  works  on 
agriculture,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  quote,  was  io  obliging  as  to  give  the  following 
detail  of  the  three  poderi  belonging  to  his  living,  from  which  the  arable  oeconomy  of 
this  part  of  lufcany  will  be  well  underftood. 

Three  Poderi;  three  Families. 

Seed/own. — 48  ftaji  of  wheat  —  \6%  Jiioti  of  land. 

3  ditto     vetches  —  7 J 

24  ditto     beans  —  28 

6  ditto     oats  — •  10 
Artificial  grafles  ;  viz.  clover, 
great    millet,    vetch,    and 

oats,  all  for  forage       —  —  24 

Wood,             —                 —  283 

The  ftajo  of  wheat,  of  forty  pounds  Englifli  (fifty-two  pounds  to  fifty-five  pounds  Tuf- 
can  ,  fows  three  ftiori  and  a  half,  and  yields  eight  or  nine  times  as  much  ;  vetches  four 
times  the  feed  ;  beans  three  times;  oats  feven  times  ;  the  wheat  is  a  tolerable  crop  ;  all 
the  reft  miferabie.  If  the  farms,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  this  able  writer,  yield  no 
more  in  this  meta  fyftem,  we  may  fuppofe  the  poverty  of  the  common  produds;  we  have 
on  the  worll  lands  in  England  no  idea  of  fuch  crops  as  thefe  of  vetches,  beans,  and 

1 1  oats. 
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oats.  There  are  further  on  the  three  poderi,  thirty-fix  (heep  ;  one  mule  ;  fix  oxen  ; 
and  four  cows  ;  alfo  fifty  barrels  of  oil,  at  five  fcudi ;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  bar- 
rels of  wine,  at  lo  livres  the  barrel,  vintage  price,  but  at  a  year  old  15  livres  or  16 
livres  ;  in  filk  25  fcudi ;  and  in  wood  10  fcudi,  for  three-fourths  of  the  woods  are  in  a 
ftate  of  deflruftion.  Thirfe  poderi  are  let  a  la  meta  ;  repairs  are  done  by  the  proprie- 
tor- live  ftock  belong  to  the  incumbent,  and  neither  to  the  church  nor  to  the  peafants  ; 
iinp'lements  belong  to  the  tenants ;  fsed-wheat,  three  fourths  to  them,  and  one-founh 
to  the  owntr ;  of  fpring-corn,  all  to  the  latter ;  alfo  all  forts  that  are  put  in  with  the 
vanga  Cfpade  ,  as  the  land  isfo  much  the' better  laboured.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the'fpade  being  preferred  to  the  plough,  is  the  moft  decifive  proof  that  tillage  is  in  a 
ftate  of  mediocrity,  if  not  barbarihn. 

MoDENA. — In  the  mountains  there  are  many  peafant  proprietors,  but  not  in  the  plain. 
A  great  evil  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  is  the  praclice  of  the  great  lords,  and 
the  pofleflbrs  of  lands  in  mortmain  letting  to  middle-men,  who  re-let  to  metayers  ;  un- 
der which  tenure  are  all  the  lands  of  the  duchy.  The  tenant  furnilTies  one-half  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  landlord  one-half.  To  Reggio  the  number  of  fcattered  houfes  very  great ; 
p-ood  ;  and  with  neatly  hedged  home-ftalls  :  apparently  there  is  not  a  labourer's  houfe 
in  all  the  country  ;   all  metaying  farmers. 

Parma. — Appearances  from  Reggio  to  this  place  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  from 
Modena  to  Reggio ;  the  fences  not  fo  neat ;  nor  the  houfes  fo  well  built,  white,  or 
clean.  All  here  metayers  ;  the  proprietor  fupplies  the  cattle,  half  the  feed,  and  pays 
the  taxes ;  the  peafant  provides  the  utenfils.  In  the  whole  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
cenza,  and  indeed  ahnoft  every  where  elfe,  the  farms  muft  be  very  fmail ;  the  praSice 
I  have  elfewhere  noted,  of  the  digging  the  land  for  beans,  and  working  it  up  with  a  fu- 
perfluity  of  labour,  evidently  fliew  it :  the  fwarms  of  people  in  all  the  markets  announce 
the  fame  fad  ;  at  Placenza,  I  faw  men  whofe  only  bufinefs  was  to  bring  a  fmall  bag  of 
apples,  about  a  peck  ;  one  man  brought  a  turkey,  and  not  a  fine  one.  What  a  wafte 
of  time  and  labour,  for  a  flout  fellow  to  be  thus  employed. 

Savov. — All  the  peafants  are  proprietors.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  897,  lands  were 
let  on  leafe  for  twenty-two  years,  and  not  only  for  a  payment  of  fruits  or  fervice,  as  in 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  partly  at  a  money-rent.  This  fhews  how  vaftly 
niore  forward  Italy  was  in  thofe  early  periods,  than  the  reft  of  Europe  *. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  1464  began  the  cuftom  of  letting  lands  on  a  three  years  leafe  f. 

Sect.  V. Rent  and  Price  of  Land. 

This,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  already,  in  the  cafe  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  inquiries  in  rural  ceconomy.  The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  nothing  railes 
the  value  of  land,  but  trade  or  manufafture.  If  the  relult  of  my  travels  were  only  to 
produce  fads  fufficient  to  overturn  fo  falfe  a  theory,  my  time  vvould  not  be  altogether 
loft. 

Piedmont. — Chentale.—Lznd  in  general  is  fold  at  800  livres,  or  900  livres  the^^wr- 
?mta,  which  is  to  the  Englifh  acre  as  7440  is  to  7929.  (Pdu&on  J  At  a  diftance  from 

Uticerto  Donno,  the  cerca  da  P.  Abate  d'l  S   Ambrng'w  a  noma  di  livil/o,  per  venlJdue  aiini,  alcunt 


trrre  iiel  Contajo  di  BivJ'ci:!,    ch'cruno  del  monij/ero  d'Orcna  ;  pvotiieltando  di pngnrc  aJiHo  cioi per Jijii  amiuale 
perilione  tanta  auanlitd  i!i  gcneri,  t  di  denato.     Secala  modia  decern,  Sc'i^inejla^  ia  duodecem,  jabti,  .Sec.  &c.     Gitt- 
lint  goCT  on  ;  "  ^li  ihiaramente  si  comprendc,  die  s'ingunno  il  Mnitioli  il  quale credelle,  chc  la  Jegale fojfc  lajili^ine 
degli  anticIA,"      Menwrie  dcl'ut  Ciltii  e  della  Camp,  di  Miljno.      Guiliiii  parte  ii.  p.  62. 
t   CaronclliJopral'JnJlituaione  Agrariadclla  Ciovcntu.  4I0.    17 ''9.  P- 5^. 
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fowns,  600  livres  to  850  livres.      Some  at   looo   livres  (53I.  6s.  per  Englifli  acre). 
Good  water,  d  meads,  1 000  livres  to  1 200  livres. 

Turin, — The  price  of  land  in  the  environs  of  Turin,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  is  very  high. 
Four  miles  from  the  town  fonie  is  fold  without  water,  at  i  200  livres  ihe  gioniata  :  with 
water,  it  depends  on  quantity,  and  the  value  is  immenfe.  -Land  that  has  one  hour 
a  week  of  fuch  a  ftream  as  will  water  five  giornata  in  that  hour,  fells  at  1500  livres 
(79I.  19s.  per  Englifli  acre)  ;  if  it  vvaters  two  gii)rnata,  1000  livres  ;  and  if  three,  1  200 
livres.  And  fuch  watering  adds  at  lead  one  third  to  the  value  of  the  land.  At  Cam- 
biano,  five  miles  from  Turin,  arable  land  fells  at  3000  livres,  but  this  is  uncommon. 
Near  the  town  fuch  prices  as  3000  livres  and  4000  livres  are  known.  But  in  general, 
arable  watered,  near  Turin,  fells  at  1000  livres;  at  a  didance  and  not  watered,  200 
livrcs  to  550  livres.  If  a  general  average  were  to  be  made  of  all  forts  of  land,  except 
the  very' fined:,  it  would  be  about  500  livrcs.  In  regard  to  rent,  but  little  is  let  for 
money,  chiefly  at  one  half  produce  ;  but  fuch  meadows  as  would  fell  at  1 000  livres  would 
let  at  70  livres  to  75  livres.  If  two-thirds  are  arable,  and  one  third  meadow,  40  livres 
will  be  about  the  rent  in  good  lands.     In  the  territory  of  Turin,  arable  lets  at  30  livres. 

Vercelli. — Rice  grounds,  500  livrcs;  good  wheat  land,  800  livres  ;  watered  meadow, 
600  livres  and  7^0  livres  per  giornata.  , 

Milanese. —iThe  price  varies  from  15  livres  for  the  poorefl:  wades,  to  1000  livres 
the  pertica  *  ;  but  from  6co  livres  to  1000  livres  more  common.  As  the  livre  is  ykd' 
Englifli,  1000  livres  is  98I.  19s.  2d.  per  acre.  It  is  ufually  bought  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  pay  2 1  to  3  per  cent,  for  the  purchafe  money. 

Between  Milan  and  Pavia,  land  rendered  good  by  water,  fonie  fells  at  300  livres  to 
^ooUvres  :  at  30c  livres  it  lets  at  12  livres. 

From  Milan  to  Mozzata,  when  you  have  pafled  the  watered  plain,  which  is  in  a  few 
miles,  the  rent  in  general  is  not  more  than  4  livres  or  5  livres  the  pertica.  In  every 
new  leafe  for  a  long  period,  fuch  as  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years,  there  is  always  an 

*  The  difficulty  I  have  met  with,  in  afcertaining  the  contents  of  a  Milanefe  pertica,  is  llrange.  Pauc- 
ton,  in  his  Metrolog'ie,  makes  it  to  the  Englilh  acre,  as  0.14727  is  to  0.7^29,  by  which  proportion,  it 
fhould  contain  Soyo  feet,  or  about  5!  perticas  in  an  acre.  Connt  Alexander  Cicogiio,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  fays,  that  if  feeds  are  plaiittiJ  at  fifteen  oncie  one  from 
another,  1479  will  plant  a  pertica.  As  the  oncia  is  two  inches  Englifli,  this  makes  9^43  Englilh  feet  in  a 
pertica. 

Monf.  de  la  Lande  fays,  that  it  takes  more  than  five  perticas  to  make  an  arpent  de  Paris  ;  now  as  that 
arpcnt  is  to  the  Englilh  acre,  0.6654  is  to  0.79:9,  there  are  confequently  36,775  Englilh  feet  in  that  arpirnt; 
at  five  perticas,  it  would  confillof  7355  Englifli  feet,  or  about  fi.v  to  an  acre. 

In  the  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  the  /Vn/;  G;orn^.'/;  of  Gallo  0775J>  this  pertica  is  faid  to  contain  6152 
French  feet,  which  will  not  differ  materially  from  De  la  Lande. 

Count  Carli,  who  was  prtfidcnt  of  the  fupreme  council  of  Finances  at  Milan,  and  has  written  intelligently 
on  the  cen/tmenlo  fays,  L'arpent  di  Franc'iajla  alia  perlka  Milanefe  come  1  \  ad  uno  pni/fimamente.  (  'elle  opere 
del  S.  Conte  Carli.  bvo.  17  ■4,  tom  i.  p.  2Z3  )  Ttie  arpent  of  France  being  to  the  arpcnt  de  Paris  as  48 
to  32,  there  are  55,162  Englilh  feet  in  it,  and  in  the  pertica  (at  I5  to  1 )  3  1,500  feet.  But  the  fame  au- 
tlior  (ays  (p.  320. ),  there  are  4868  pertichi  in  a  fquare  Italian  mile  ;  if  fo,  fthere  are  3628  in  a  fquare  Eng- 
lifh  mile  ;   this  makes  5  J  and  i-6th  pertichi  to  an  Englilh  acre. 

Finding  fo  many  contradiiftions,  I  judged  it  ncccffary  to  recur  to  different  authority.  The  omia  of  Mi- 
lan is  two  Englilh  inches,  and  the  meafures  thus  arrange  themfelves: 

One  pertica  24  tavoli. 
One  tavoli     12  piedi. 

One  piede     12  oncie.  ' 

Of  thefe  the  tavola  and  pertici  are  fquare  meafures,  the  former  containing  12  piedl7ju.7rf  ;  this  makes  576 
Englilh  feet,  which  multiplied  by  24,  the  refult  Is  13,824  feet  for  a  pertica,  or  about  ^y  to  an  acre; 
and  by  this  eflimatc  I  ihall  calculate. 
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augmentation  of  rent  In  every  part  of  the  Mllanefe,  and  generally  to  a  pretty  confiderable 
amount.  There  is  alfo  an  undoubted  augmentation  in  the  fpecie  current  in  the  country, 
and  the  prices  of  every  thing  have  rifen  at  the  lame  time  that  money  has  increafed.  It 
highly  deferves  noting  by  the  politician,  that  as  the  Mllanefe  fubfiils  entirely  by  land  pro- 
duce,\vitiiout  trade  f  other  than  the  fale  of  that  produce)  and  without  manufafture,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  has  experienced  an  advance  in  its  profperity,  as  well  as  countries  that 
feem  to  engrofs  both  trade  and  manufacture  ;  even  at  a  period  long  after  it  had  attained 
a  height  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  to  which  thofe  trading  countries  have  little  to 
oppofe. 

Lodi. — The  befl:  land  near  this  place,  6oo  livres  the  pertica  (59I.  8s.  per  Englifli 
acre)  ;  but  farther  off,  300  livres  to  350  liyres.  The  Spina,  a  farm  I  viewed,  belong- 
ing to  the  Caval.  Don  Bafliamo  Bona  Noma,  lets  at  30  livres,  others  at  25  livres  ; 
but  the  common  price  12  livres  to  15  livi-es.  The  befl  land  and  highefl;  rent  is  all  for 
<:ovvs. 

Codogno. — "Watered  lands  fell  at  300  livres  the  pertica;  and  let  at  10  livres  (19I.  9s. 
per  Englifh  acre)  nettrent,  tenant  paying  cenfanento,  Sec. 

Rent  nett. 

Water  tax  for  diftributlon, 

Cenfimento, 

Total  rent, 

Venetian  State. — Bcrga?no. — Price  of  land  near  Bergamo,  80  ducats  the  pertica. 
The  ducat  is  8  livres,  and  50  livres  the  pound  fterling ;  and  if  the  editors  of  Agoftino 
Gallo  be  not  mldaken,  there  are  6194  French  feet  in  a  pertica;  on  thefe  proportions, 
land  fells  at  78I.  8s.  per  Englifli  acre.  ' 

Brcfcia. — The  bed  fells  at  800  fcudi ;  commonly  from  300  to  500  fcudi  the  jugero. 
This  meafure  containing  four  pertichi,  and  the  Englifh  acre  4^ ,  makes  400  fcudi  to  equal 
59I.  per  Englifh  acre,  at  7  livres  the  fcudo.  The  befl  land  of  Soo  fcudi,  amounts  con- 
fequently  to  1 18I.  Rents,  per  jugero,  5  to  10  fcudi;  the  mean,  7I  fcudi,  equals  22s. 
Englifh  acre. 

Verona. — Land  here  commonly  fells  at  70  zecchini  the  campo  (44I.  6s.  per  Englifh 
acre),  and  yields  to  the  proprietor  3  to  4  per  cent.  I  viewed  an  arable  field  clofe  to  the 
city,  yet  fowing  v\ith  wheat,  that  would  fell  for  100  zecchini  per  campo  :  and  fome  other 
lands  jufl  out  of  the  Porta  Nouva,  that  are  excefTively  gravelly,  would  fell  for  1  5  zec- 
chini ;  fuch  poor  land,  at  a  diflance,  would  not  fell  for  more  than  8  or  9  zecchini  (5I. 
per  Englifh  acre) :  it  is  however  not  fo  bad,  but  that  good  mulben-y-trees  are  on  it. 

Vicenza.^YY^^  befl:  watered  meadows  fell  at  2400  livres  to  3000  livres  the  campo, 
which  is  about  65I.  per  Englifh  acre,  the  befl  arable  is  nearly  as  valuable.  The  worfl 
arable  300  livres  ;  in  the  befl  there  are  neither  mulberries  nor  vines.  Common  price 
900  livres  to  1000  livres,  and  the  produce  1 10  livres  per  campo,  about  55s.  the  acre. 
The  highefl  rent  In  money  Is  3  zecchini  the  campo,  common  1,  i|,  or  2  zecchini.  But 
in  general  land  is  let  at  half  produce. 

To  Padua. — The  befl  lands  fells  at  45  zecchini  the  campo  :  rice-grounds  are  at  that 
price. 

Padua. — The  befl  arable  land  fells  at  200  ducats,  of  6  livres  a/.  The  campo  is  840 
pertichc  quadrate,  each  of  fix  feet,  confcqucntly  30j24o  feet  j  but  the  foot  is  one  Inch 

longer 
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lonpter  than  the  Paris  foot :  it  is  therefore  equal  to  about  35,280  Paris  feet  *,  or  about 
-r*6th  under  an  Englifh  acre.  Middling  land  95  ducats  ;  bad  50  ducats  ;  rice  ground?, 
and  confequently  irrigated,  200  ducats  ;  the  fame  land  before  rice  being  planted,  100 
ducats;  watered  meadows,  200  ducats  j  woods,  too  ducats;  gardens,  400  ducats. 
Eftates  pay  5  per  cent. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — Landlords  are  paid  by  half  produce,  which 
affords  them  about  il.  6s.  5d.  per  tornatura,  of  half  an  Englifh  acre,  and  as  much  is  left 
for  the  farmer :  this  is  about  5I.  5s.  an  acre,  grofs  produce,  on  an  average  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  rich  plain  only.  'I'hrough  all  the  country,  and  including  good,  bad,  and  indiifer- 
ent,  it  varies  from  8s.  pd.  to  26s.  jd.  the  tornatura,  for  the  landlord's  fliare.  The  price 
for  fuch  land  as  yields  the  latter  fum,  is  2  il.  1 7s.  6d.  Englifli,  the  tornatura :  in  general 
from  81.  13s.  to  13I.  2s.  6d.  The  return  for  the  value  of  land  is  4  to  5  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  but  in  farms  on  the  mountains,  7  per  cent. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — The  landlord's  half  of  the  produce,  for  all  farms  are  let  a  la 
Tucfa,  is  about  3  livres  nett  (2s.  ifd.)  per  ftiora  on  the  plain  (iis.  8.';d.  per  I'.ng- 
lifli  acref):  it  is  2  livres  on  the  hills  (-s.  Sid.  per  acre),  and  i  livre  on  the  moun- 
tains. No  other  proof  is  wanted  of  the  poor  ftate  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  arif- 
ing,  doubtlefs,  from  fo  wretched  a  mode  of  letting  land.  What  muil  it  have  been 
before  the  time  of  Leopold,  who  has  done  fo  much  towards  the  annihilation  of  its  old 
(hackles  ? 

Villaiiiagna. — Three  poderi,  containing  200  ftiori  cultivated,  and  283  of  mountain 
wood,  would  fell  at  12,000  fcudi  (3400I.) ;  and  per  fliora  for  the  whole,  7I.  each  :  it 
alfo  yields  a  rent  by  metaying  of  500  fcudi ;  and  land  is  commonly  fold  to  pay  3I  per 
cent,  interefl: ;  but  more  commonly  in  other  parts  only  3. 

DuTCHY  OF  MoDENA. — Modc7ia. — The  biolca,  which  is  here  the  meafure  of  land, 
is  twenty  nine  French  toifes  by  twenty-fix,  or  feven  hundred  and  fifty  four;  or  to  the 
Englifh  acre  as  27,144  is  to  38,300;  or  as  15  to  2 1.  This  meafure  of  arable  fells  from 
500  livres  to  1200  livres — the  livre  half  that  of  Milan,  or  about  4d. ;  800  would  be 
1 81.  an  acre.  Watered  meadow  fells  at  1200  Hvres  to  3000  livres  ;  the  latter  equals 
70I.  an  acre.  Such  are  mown  thrice ;  the  firfl  cutting  yields  one  carro  of  100  poid,  or 
25001b.  (the  pound  about  Jths  of  an  Englifh  pound  J ;  and  the  price  of  hay  3  to  4 
zecchini  per  carro. 

Parma. — The  beft  land  fells  commonly  at  50  zecchini  the  biolca  (31I.  7s.  per  acre). 
To  Firenzuola,  the  beft  fells  at  25  to  40  zecchini. 

Piedmont. — Vogara. — From  St.  Giovanni  to  Vogara,  the  price  of  the  beft  is  500 
.  livres  the  journal.  After  that  town,  24  fcudi  di  Milano  pertavola  (about  20I.  to  25I. 
per  acre).  From  Vogara,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Turin,  the  average  value  of  land  is 
500  hvres  (26I.  13s.  per  Englifh  acre). 

Savoy. — At  Montmelian,  vineyards  fet  at  icoo  livres  to  1200  livres  the  journal, 
which  about  equals  a  French  arpent.  On  the  mountain  fides  to  Chamberry,  on  a  foil, 
to  appearance  abfolutely  flones,  that  yield  good  wine,  and  fell  as  high  as  meadow.  Cul- 
tivated land  at  Modena,  in  the  Haut-Savoy,  at  icoo  livres.  Improved  mountain  fpots, 
300  livres  to  500  hvres. 

Themoftcarelefs  examination  of  the  preceding  prices  will  be  fufficlent  to  fhew,that  land 
is  fold  at  prefent  in  Lombardy,  fome  ages  after  it  has  loft  both  its  commerce  and  its  ma- 

*  Mr.  Ps'jcton  makes  it  more  than  an  arpent  of  France,  1.0866.  How  he  proves  this,  I  am  not  arith- 
Sietician  enough  to  know. 

"t-  This  at  the  ratio  of  5I  ftiori  per  acre. 

vol..  IV.  4  c  nufaftures. 
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nufa£lures  *,  at  prices  that  ought  to  mark  the  direct  influence  of  immenfe  induftry ;  for 
it  rifes  from  30I.  to  lool.  an  acre,  through  a  territory  not  comparable  for  foil  naturally 
to  many  others.  I  will  venture  to  affert,  that  the  fame  land  in  England,  would  not  fell 
for  half,  perhaps  not  for  one  third  of  the  money.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
cities  which  poffefs  moft  trade  at  prefent,  as  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  have  little 
influence  on  the  lands  which  fell  at  the  prices  here  noted.  It  is  not  the  competition  of 
Venetian  merchants  that  raifes  the  prices  on  the  terra  firna  ;  and  v/hat  have  thofe  of 
Leghorn  and  Genoa  to  do  with  the  Milanefe  and  Piedmont?  If  Leghorn  has  not  cul- 
tivated the  Maremma,  how  was  it  to  water  the  Lodizan  ?  Bologna  is  perhaps  the  mofl 
manufafturing  town  in  Lombardy ;  but  has  it  drained  the  Commachio  ?  If  you  recur 
not  to  prefent,  but  to  ancient  wealth,  you  mufl  turn  to  Florence  f,  Pifa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice  ;  the  two  firit  are  in  one  of  the  worft  cultivated  countries  in  Italy  :  of  Genoa  I 
know  nothing  but  by  reading  ;  but  I  have  read  no  author  that  fpeaks  of  great  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Ligurian  ferritory,  free  from  fmall  prefent  proprietors  :  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, becaufe  it  is  a  circumitance  that  merits  it,  that  great  commerce  and  fabrics, 
efpecially  when  depending  on  a  city  that  governs  a  territory .,  have  a  direct  tendency  not 
to  eftablifli,  but  to  annihilate  fuch  properties. 

The  efifeft  of  great  wealth  flowing  from  Induftry,  is  to  extirpate  little  properties  by  the 
profits  from  trade  being  invefted  in  their  purchafe  ;  one  country  gentleman,  with  half  a 
I'core  farmers,  and  a  hundred  labourers,  takes  the  place  in  countries,  where  the  progrefs 
of  wealth  is  in  its  natural  courfe,  of  a  number  of  little  proprietors,  who  eat  up  all  their 
produce,  and  yet  are  half  ftarving  for  want.  Is  this  the  cafe  in  the  Genoefe  territory  ? 
I  am  fure  it  is  not  at  Venice. 

The  furefl:  proof  of  the  want  of  dlfTeminatlng  wealth  in  the  country,  is  the  almoft  uni- 
verfal  practice  of  cultivating  the  land  by  metayers ;  if  trade  and  commerce  did  much 
for  Italy,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  you  muft  look  for  their  effefts,  not  in  the  country, 
but  in  towns.  Thofe  cities  that  pofl'efled  much  induftry  (which  I  have  named),  carry 
fure  proofs  of  former  profperity :  go  out  of  their  gates,  and  you  meet  with  none — from 
what  did  this  arife  ?  Probably  from  thofe  cities  being  fovereign  ones,  and  fliackling  the 
country  with  every  fpecies  of  monopoly,  in  favour  of  themfelves.  What  is  it  therefore 
that  will  diffufe  wealth  through  all  the  clafles,  and  give  verdure  to  the  fields,  as  well  as 
lulh'e  to  the  towns  ?  An  equitable  government.  Whatever  we  poflefs  in  England,  we 
owe  to  this  origin  ;  and  it  highly  deferves  notice,  that  it  is  not  a  cultivation  fuperior  to 
that  of  other  countries,  which  diftinguifhes  cur  illand  fo  much,  as  the  eftablifliment  of 
a  race  of  men  generally  found  no  where  elfe ;  a  fubftantial  and  wealthy  race  of  tenantry  ; 
a  race  found  in  every  corner  of  England  :  in  Lombardy,  you  mufl;  go  for  fuch,  not  to 
Florence  and  Genoa,  but  to  the  Lodizan. 

*  Every  one  knows,  that,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  there  are  both  trade  and  manufaftures  in  all  parts  of  Lom- 
batdy  ;  convening  raw  to  organized  filk,  is  certainly  a  manufaflure  ;  and  making  a  few  velvets  at  Genoa, 
cr  glafs  beads  at  Venice,  are  manufaftutes  ;  but,  for  all  the  puipofes  of  argument,  Lombardy,  when  com- 
pared to  fuch  countries  as  England  and  France,  muft  be  faid  to  be  alnnoft  deftitute  of  them. 

f  1  or  the  immenfe  manufadures  and  wealth  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century,  fee  Giovanni  Villani, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  93.  "  In  Firenze  le  Botleghe  (anno  I,'33o)  dtll'arte  delta  land  emtio  dugento  e  p'lu  e  facevano  da  Jet' 
laiita  in  ottanta  mi/a  panm'-jti  "valuta  dl  piu  di  mtlle  dugento  vugYuija  lii  Jiorini  d'cro  (fono  a  fcudi  fiorentini 
22,860, coo)  che  lene  it  lerzo  e p'tii  rimaneva  nella  terra  per  ovrciggio  fen%a  il guadogno  de'lanajuuli.  Del  dctto 
ii;r, ggia  riievano  piu  tli  30,000  perfoiwe  te  per  tutti  i  prodotti  e  manifatturc  deH'intera  Tofcana  pre- 
fenttmtntc  non  enira  pli'i  di  un  milione  due  centomila  fcudi  ;  chiaro  c,  che  tempo  fa  la  fola  arte  della  lana 
in  Fircn/c  produceva  venti  volte  piu  utile  di  quello,  che  prefcntcmente  ne  faccia  tutto  lo  ilato.  Carli  Saggio 
iofra  la  Tofcana,  op.  i.  p.  348. 

A  moft  fingular  law  pafTcd  during  the  republic  of  Florence,  that  no  man  fliould  make  proof  of  nobility, 
■who  was  not  able  to  deduce  it  from  the  manufaiSlure  of  wool  or  filk.  Carli,  tomo  v.  p.  335.  A  more 
commercial  idea  couldno'^vliere  root  itfclf. 

2  ^  Chap. 
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Chap.  XXXII. — Of  the  Management  of  Grafs  Lands. 

CATTLE  and  grafs  lands  are  fo  connefted,  that,  I  truft,  it  will  not  be  deemed  an 
impropriety  to  treat  of  them  in  the  fame  chapter,  and  as  parts  of  the  fame  fubject. 
The  obfervations  I  have  made  in  Italy  will  be  divided  eafily  into  i,  irrigation — 2,  live 
(lock. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Irrigation. 

IF  there  be  one  circumftance  which  gives  a  fuperiority  to  Lombardy,  over  all  the 
other  countries  I  have  feen,  it  is  this,  and  therefore  merits  the  moft  particular  detail. 

Piedmont. — Nice. — Such  is  the  confequence  of  water  here,  that  a  garden  of  four 
feftaradi  (afquare  of  twelve  trebucchi,  i.  c.  144  is  a  feftarada,  and  400  trebucchi  a  gior-. 
nata,  which  is  to  the  Englifh  acre  as  0.7440  is  to  0.7929)  with  a  fmall  houfe,  lets  at  20 
louis  d'or  per  annum,  or  about  15I.  an  acre. 

Coni. — For  the  laft  ten  miles  from  Nice  to  Coni,  the  country  improves  continually. 
The  foil  near  the  mountains  is  ftoney,  but  is  a  good  fandy  loam  lower  in  the  vale.  It  is 
perfeftly  level,  and  watered  with  the  utmoft  attention,  in  a  manner  I  had  not  noticed 
before ;  not  as  in  Spain,  in  beds,  but  the  field  is  ploughed  flat,  fown  with  wheat,  the 
clods  broken  with  hoes  and  bufli-harrowed,  and  then  great  deep  trenches  (truck  with 
the  plough,  for  letting  in  the  water ;  thefe  are  eight  to  twelve  yards  afunder.  They 
are  now  (September)  watering  clover  eight  inches  high,  by  letting  the  water  into  thefe 
trenches,  and  conducing  it  in  a  fingular  manner.  A  man  walking  backwards,  draws 
by  a  line  a  bunch  of  flraw  and  weeds,  jufl  large  enough  to  flop  the  water  in  the  trench, 
and  force  it  to  overflow  on  each  fide.  This  is  an  expenfive  and  operofe  method,  and 
inferior  to  the  Spanifli.  The  crops  now  on  the  ground  are  maiz,  good,  but  not  extra- 
ordinary ;  millet ;  and  a  little  hemp,  the  male  plants  picked.  A  great  deal  of  clover, 
but  not  much  that  is  clean.  But  meadow  abounds,  which  is  the  glory  of  Piedmont ; 
and  the  conducing  of  the  water  in  multiplying  conduits,  feems  well  underftood,  and 
praftifed  in  great  perfe<5lion. 

Coni  to  Chentalc. — In  the  watered  meadows,  much  chicorium  intybus  and  plantago 
lanceolate.  Watered  meadows  are  cut  thrice  commonly  j  but  in  fome  feafons  four 
times. 

Racconh. — The  watered  meadows  are  now  mowing  for  a  third  time  ;  the  predomi- 
nant plants — the  chicorium  intybus .^  plantago  lanceolata,'-acchillea  millefolium,  and  trifoliiim 
pratenfe. 

To  Turin.— Trom  Coni  to  Turin,  fomething  more  than  half  the  country  appears  to  be 
watered,  pofllbly  two-thirds,  and  wherever  the  water  is  carried,  it  is  apparently  with 
great  flcill.  It  is  however  rather  fingular,  that  more  trenches  are  not  cut  for  taking  the 
water  off"  the  land  ;  the  attention  is  chiefly  paid  to  bringing  it  on  ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude,  either  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  fuch  drains  lefs  neceifary  than  in 
England — or  that  water  is  too  valuable  from  every  one  underllanding  its  ufe,  to  be 
brought  on  in  the  leafl;  fuperfluous  quantity.  The  contrivance  towards  Turin,  for  car- 
rying the  aquedufts  of  irrigation  acrofs  the  roads,  are  beautifully  executed  :  for  conve- 
nience of  difliribution,  the  water-courfe  is  raifed  three  or  four  feet,  or  more,  above  the 
general  level :  thefe  aquedu£ls  are  brought  to  the  fide  of  the  road,  and  feemingly  finifh 
in  a  wall,  but  really  fink  in  a  fyphon  of  mafonry  under  the  road,  and  rife  on  the  other 
fide  behind  another  fimilar  wall.     Seeing  thefe  buttrefles  of  mafonry,  without  perceiving 
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firfl  any  water,  I  wondered  for  a  moment  to  what  ufe  they  could  be  afligned  ;  but  when 
I  mounted  the  foot-way,  this  beautiful  contrivance  was  at  once  apparent.  Thefe  are 
noble  exertions. 

Turin. — The  irrigation  in  all  this  vicinity  is  extenfive,  and  carried  to  great  perfe£l:ion- 
Water  is  meafured  with  as  much  accuracy  as  wine.  An  hour  per  week  is  fold,  and 
the  fee  fimple  of  the  water  is  attended  to  with  the  fame  folicitude,  as  that  of  the  land. 
Rich  meadows  without  water  fell  for  1000  livres  and  1 100  livres  a  giornata ;  and  arable 
worth  5C0  livres  without  water,  is  in  many  inftances  worth  2000  livres  with  it.  Such  a 
meadov^'  as  will  fell  for  1 100  livres  or  1 200  livres  per  giornata,  will  yield  the  firfl:  mow- 
Hig  1 15  rubbii  of  hay,  worth  97^  to  lof.  the  rubbio,  the  fecond  90  rubbii,  at  "jf.  to  8/1 
and  the  third,  80  rubbii,  at  6/1  to  7/  ;  the  fourth  growth  is  fold  to  be  eaten  by  (heep, 
at  5  livres.  This  produce  amounts  to  120  livres,  or  61.  Englifh  per  giornata,  which  is 
under  an  acre.  The  intereft  of  1 1 00  livres  being  at  40  livres  or  50  livres,  there  remains 
a  fufficient  profit,  after  all  expences  are  paid.  During  the  winter,  as  the  meadows  are 
commonly  fed  with  flieep,  ihey  do  not  water  at  all.  Some  experienced  cultivators 
avoid  water  in  the  fpring,  till  the  frofts  are  over,  which  happen  here  as  late  as  the  loth, 
and  even  the  15th  of  May,  as  a  (Irong  frefli  vegitation  is  in  fuch  cafes  entirely  cut  off; 
but  in  general  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  circumitance,  and  watering  goes  on  at  ali 
times  except  when  (heep  are  on  the  ground.  Thofe  who  have  water  enough,  let  it  on 
to  their  land  once  a  week  during  the  whole  fammcr ;  but  if  the  weather  is  wet,  once  a 
fortnight ;  and  a  day  or  two  before  cutting,  if  the  water  is  perfeftly  clear.  In  regard  to 
the  quality  of  water,  they  make  no  other  dillindion  than  that  from  mountains  being  cold, 
and  that  of  the  Dora,  near  Turin,  being  charged  with  fo  much  fand  as  to  be  bad.  They 
attend  to  the  cutting  of  weeds  in  the  canals  that  they  may  rot;  and  fome  good  managers 
harrow  the  bottoms  in  the  fpring  to  foul  the  water,  which  then  afts  more  powerfully  as 
a  manure.  Another  praftice,  which  tends  alfo  to  prove  what  excellent  farmers  they 
are  in  all  that  refpecls  meadow  grounds,  is  that  of  paring  and  burning,  which  they  per- 
form on  pieces  that  have  a  bad  herbage,  or  want  of  improvement ;  but  do  not  fow  them 
with  corn  or  any  other  plant,  except  hay-feeds,  in  order  to  renew  the  grafs,  with  no 
other  interruption.  It  is  impoflible  to  praife  fuch  pradices  too  much.  They  call  this 
hufbandry  motara. 

The  power  of  effecting  the  great  works  in  irrigation,  which  are  vifible  over  this  whole 
country,  depends  very  much  on  the  law,  which  fuppofes  the  right  and  property  of  ail 
rivers  to  be  veiled  in  the  king ;  confequently  all  canals  taken  from  them,  are  bought  of 
him,  and  this  enfurcs  another  regulation,  which  is  the  power  of  carrying  the  water, 
^vhen  bought,  at  the  pleafure  of  thofe  who  buy  it,  where  they  think  fit  ;  they  cannot 
however  cut  acrofs  any  man's  ground  without  paying  him  for  the  land  and  the  damage ; 
but  the  law  does  this  by  regulations  known  to  every  one,  and  no  individual  is  allowed  a 
negative  upon  a  meafure  which  is  for  the  general  good.  The  purchafers  of  water  from 
the  king,  are  ufually  confiderable  land  owners,  or  communities  that  have  lands  wanting 
water,  and  it  is  of  no  confequence  at  what  diflance  thefe  lands  may  be  from  the  river 
•whence  the  water  is  taken,  as  they  have  a  right  to  conduifl  it  where  they  choofe,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  cut  through  a  garden  or  pleafure  ground.  Nor  can  they  carry  the 
water  under  that  of  others,  whofe  canals  are  already  made,  as  they  might  in  that  cafe 
deprive  them  of  part  of  their  water  ;  they  are  obliged  to  throw  aqueduds  over  fuch 
canals,  'ihe  benefit  of  water  is  fo  great  and  well  underftood,  that  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  making  objections  ;  and  in  cafe  their  l;mds  are  not  already  watered,  it  is  no  fmall  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  new  canal  brought  through  them,  as  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
buying  water  of  the  proprietors.     It  is  fold  per  hour  per  week,  and  even  half  an  hour, 
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and  down  to  a  quarter.  The  common  price  of  an  hour  per  week  for  ever,  is  i  yoo 
Hvres.  At  Gruliafcho,  four  miles  from  Turin,  there  are  many  Perlian  wheels  that'lift 
up  the  water  by  buckets  ;  the  wheels  are  double,  with  waflicrs  between  for  the  ftrcani 
turning  them  ;  the  buckets  or  boxes  on  one  outfide  only  ;  they  raife  the  water  eic^ht  or 
ten  feet,  and  about  two  and  a  half  fliort  of  the  full  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  I  could 
not  perceive  that  they  lofe  a  drop  ;  none  falls  except  what  adheres  to  the  wheel  itfelf. 
To  fave  the  expence  of  multiplying  fluices,  for  the  occafional  floppage  of  water,  in  car- 
rier trenches,  to  force  it  over  the  land  they  have  a  moveable  board  that  fus  the  trench, 
which  is  placed  occafionally  where  wanted,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  well.  They  have 
none  of  the  ramifications  of  carrier  trenches  common  amongus  ;  and  not  I'o  many  drains- 
for  taking  the  water  oft"  as  with  us;  and,  on  the  whole,  do  not  fliew  any  thing  like  our 
attention  in  the  ufe  of  the  water,  though  twenty,  or  rather  a  hundred  times  more  in 
bringing  it  from  rivers,  and  diftributing  it  about  the  country ;  and  I  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve  that  their  meadows  have  much  bad  herbage,  and  many  places  damaged  by  the  wa- 
ter refting  too  long ;  this  is  more  the  cafe  here  than  it  feemed  to  be  from  Coni  to  Rac- 
conls,  where  the  meadows  carried  a  better  countenance. 

Turin  to  Cbivafco. — Not  one-third  of  this  country  is  watered.  At  Chivafco  but  little 
alfo.  After  croffing  the  Dora  Belta,  there  are  foon  two  confideratle  canals  of  irri- 
gation ;  one  made  two  years  ago  only,  which  is  as  great  a  work  as  a  navigation  in 
England. 

Ciglione. — Little  land  watered  in  this  country ;  but  I  obferved  here  fome  meadows, 
with  oft'-channels  from  the  principal  ones,  for  conducing  the  water,  which  I  did  not 
notice  before  ;  but  very  few  drains.  The  new  canal  crofles  a  gravelly  wafte,  but  none  of 
it  watered. 

Trcuchan. — A  very  rich  country  much  watered  ;  and  many  mulberries. 

St.  Germano. — Mowing  the  third  crop  of  grafs,  and  very  poor;  not  more  than  fifteen 
cwt.  an  acre,  and  yet  watered.  The  glory  of  Piedmont  is  from  Coni  to  Turin.  Thofc 
who  pafs  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  and  Turin  to  Milan,  fee,  on  comparifon,  nothing. 

Vercelli. — The  new  canal  now  making,  for  taking  water  from  the  Dora  Belta,  and 
conducling  it  to  the  rice  grounds  of  Vercelli,  is  done  by  the  king,  and  will  cod  three 
millions  ;  the  water  is  fold  to  communities.  The  other  I  crofted  near  the  Dora,  at  the 
fame  time,  was  made  long  ago,  and  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  Bourg. 

Milanese. — Biiffalora. — After  crofting  the  Tefmo,  in  feveral  branches,  and  enter- 
ing the  Milanefe,  we  find  a  great  fyftem  of  watering  meadows  to  Buftalora,  where  that 
magnificent  canal,  theNavillio  Grande  is  twenty  yards  broad,  and  though  navigable,  was 
originally  made  for  irrigation  alone. 

St.  Pietro  Olmo. — Hence,  for  fome  dillance,  there  is  no  watering  ;  but  then  there  is 
fomething  in  our  Berkfliire  method  ;  the  lands  are  arched  up,  and  juit  in  the  centre,  on 
their  crown,  are  the  carrier  trenches  for  conducting  the  water,  and  on  each  fide  a  row 
of  low  fallows ;  fome  of  thefe  lands  are  two  rods  broad,  and  two  feet  higher  in  the 
ridge  than  in  the  furrow ;  the  land  firm  and  the  herbage  good  :  wherever  the  mea- 
dows feem  good,  there  is  abundance  of  chicorium  intybiis,  plantageo  lanceoluta,  and  trifu' 
Hum  pratciife, 

Milan. — As  the  irrigation  of  the  Milanefe  is  perhaps  the  greatefi:  exertion  of  the  kind 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the  firft  that  was  undertaken  in  Europe,  after 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  it  merits  every  attention  tliat  a  farming  traveller  can 
give  ;  for  it  will  be  found,  by  very  briefly  recurring  to  records,  which  have  been  fearch- 
ed,  that  great  exertions  (perhaps  as  great  as  ever  known)  were  made  in  this  country, 
at  a  period  when  all  the  north  of  Europe  was  in  a  ftaie  of  barbarifm.     In  the  year  1 037, 
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mention  is  made  of  the  canal  Vecchiabbia.  In  1067,  watered  meadows  were  common, 
called //-^/j  roco,  by  Landolfo  *.  In  1077,  there  are  notes  of  many  dreams  ufed.  In  1138, 
the  monks  of  Chiarevalle  bought  of  Giovanni  Villano  fome  commons,  woods,  and  mea- 
dows for  8 1  livres  under  the  contraft  (a  parchment  yet  remaining)  "  nt  monajlerium 
pojjit  ex  Vcdabia  trahere  ledum  iibi  ipfum  motiqjicrhan  valuer  it  et  fifuerit  opus  liccat  faceri 
eidem  monajlcrio  foffatafuper  terram  ipftus  Jobannis  ab  una  parte  via  et  ab  alia — "isfc.  poJJit 
fir  mare  et  habere  clufam  in  prato  ipfius  Jobannis,  Iffc."  There  is  a  fimilar  contraft  of  the 
following  year,  and  various  others,  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  from 
which,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  Vecchiabbia  was  the  entire  property  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  and  confirmed  in  1276  by  the  diploma  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  me- 
rit of  thefe  monks  appears  to  have  been  great,  for  they  gained  fuch  a  reputation  for 
their  (kill  and  induftry,  that  they  had  many  applications  for  affiilance  in  diredling  works 
fimilar  to  their  own  upon  uncultivated  lands ;  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Rinaldo,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  being  appointed  archbifhop  of  Cologne,  found  the 
pofieflions  of  his  fee  in  fuch  a  deplorable  Itate,  that  he  applied  for,  and  found  the  fame 
afllftance  as  reported  by  Cefarior  Eifterbacenfe.  Their  greateft  exertions  were  in  irriga- 
tion, which  was  fo  well  known,  that  they  fold  their  fuperfluous  water,  transferring  the 
ufe  and  property  of  fome  by  the  hour,  day,  and  week.  In  two  centuries  they  came  to 
be  poffefted  of  fixty  thoufand  pertiche,  moflly  watered  :  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  pradlice  in  the  thirteenth  century  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  prefent  modes  j 
becaufe,  in  the  papers  of  the  archives  of  the  abbey  of  that  period,  mention  is  made  of 
chiufe,  iricajlri,  bocbilli,foratoi\,  and  other  works,  to  diftribute  the  water,  and  regulate 
the  irrigation  \.  In  1 164,  the  Emperor  Frederic  gave  various  rights,  in  certain  rivers, 
to  the  people  of  Pavia,  for  the  purpofes  of  irrigation  §.  In  1 177,  the  people  of  Milan 
enlarged  and  continued  the  Naviliio  Grande,  from  Abbiate  Grailo  to  Milan,  being  four- 
teen miles ;  it  was  brought  from  the  Tefino,  near  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  Abbiate  Graf- 
fo,  twenty  miles,  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  long  before  the  date  of  any  records  now  known 
to  remain  ||.  In  1271,  it  was  made  navigable.  It  is  thirty-two  Italian  miles  long,  and 
twenty-five  bracchi  wide,  or  forty-nine  Englifh  feet  ^. 

The  fecond  great  work,  was  the  canal  called  Muzza,  which  takes  the  waters  of  the 
Adda,  at  Caflano,  and  carries  them  to  Marignano,  there  dividing  and  watering  much  of 
the  Lodizan.  It  was  executed  in  1220  **,  and  done  in  fo  admirable  a  flyle,  that  Padre 
Frifi,  in  the  preface  to  Modo  di  rcgolare  ijiwni,  Iffc.  fays, — "  il  meccanifmo  d'irrigar  le 
campagne  ejlato  ridotto  all' ultimo grado  di  maejlria  e  di  perfezione  nel  canale  di  MuzzaW'* 
And  Padre  Antonio  Lecchi,  another  great  engineer  and  mathematician,  remarks, — . 
"  De'nojlri  ir^  celebri  canali  di  Muzza,  e  de'due  navigli  qual  altra  niemoria  ci  rimane  ora, 
fe  nonfe  quella  del  tempo  della  loro  conjtruzione,  e  d' altre poche  notizie,  riientc  concernenti  at 
maravigliofo  artijizio  della  loro  condotta  ||." 

In  1305,  the  canal  of  Treviglio  was  made,  which  takes  the  water  from  the  Brembo, 
and  carries  it  for  feveral  miles,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  about  three  deep  j  it  ir- 

•    Guilini,  torn.  iv.  p.  122.  224,  225. 

f  Chiufe,  arc  fluiccs  ;  incajiri,  are  water  f;atcs  that  are  moved  perpendiciilatly  ;  lochiUi,  openings 
in  ihc  banks  to  dlfliibuie  water  ;  foratoi,  JIfcliargts  for  carrying  off  fuperfluous  water  j  the  fame  afca- 
r'uiitori. 

\  Memoire  Slorica  ed  Ecommka  Ji.U' Irriga^ione  de  Prati.  Don.  /ing.  Fumagalit  Atti  di  Milano,   torn.  ii. 

§   Guihiii,  torn.  VI.  p.  33c. 

II   Nuova  Raccolla  d' /uloriche  trntlano  del  moto  dcWj^cqiie.  Parma.    1 768.   4to.   Tom.  vii.  p.  Prifi.  p.  97. 
\   Ibid.  p.  98.  ••   Verri,  Storiadi  M.  t.i.  p.  240.  ft"   Nuova   llaccolta,  torn.  vii. 

%X  lb.  Piano,  i^e.de  trt  torrenti,  p.  141. 
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rigates  the  territory  of  Triviglio  and  the  Ghiara  d'AdcIa.  And,  within  four  or  five 
miles,  there  are  five  canals,  taken  from  the  Adda  and  the  Brembo,  all  of  great  antiquity. 
In  1460,  the  canal  de  Martefano  was  begun,  under  Duke  Francis  Sforza  I.  ;  it  was 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  eighteen  braccia  (thirty-five  F.nglilh  feet)  wide ;  fince  length- 
ened feven  or  eight  miles  more.  It  takes  the  waters  of  the  Adda,  a  little  before  'I'rezzo, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  wear  (chiufe)  founded  upon  the  living  rock  ;  it  is  then  fupport- 
ed  for  five  miles  by  a  folid  wall  of  ftone,  forty  braccia  (eighty  feet_)  above  the  bottom  of 
the  Adda,  and  parallel  with  it.  At  Gorgonzola,  it  paifes  over  the  torrent  Molgora,  by 
a  bridge  of  three  flone  arches.  At  Carfenzago,  it  is  crofled  by  the  river  Lambro,  which 
enters  and  quits  the  canal  with  all  its  floods.  And  in  order  to  prevent  the  furplus  ol" 
water,  which  this  circumflance  occafions,  from  breaking  the  banks  of  the  canal,  or  over- 
flowing them,  there  are  nineteen  fcaricatori  in  the  canal,  above,  below,  and  facing  the 
jundlion,  which  are  fo  calculated  that  they  have  not  only  powers  fufEcient  to  take  ofl: 
the  waters  of  that  river,  but  alfo  half  of  thofe  of  the  canal  itfelf.  Thefe  fcaricatori  are 
canals  which  take  the  water,  when  fluice-gates  are  opened  for  that  purpofe,  and  convey 
it  at  various  diftances  to  the  Lambro  again ;  the  fall  in  its  courfe  being  confiderable 
enough  to  free  the  canal  from  all  I'uperfluity  of  water.  Near  Milan,  this  Navillio  re- 
ceives the  torrent  Sevefo ;  and,  after  furrounding  the  city,  unites  with  the  Navillio 
Grande  and  the  Olona.  The  fluices  which  Bellidor  fuppofed  to  be  invented  by  the 
Dutch  were  ufed  for  the  firft  time  near  Padua,  in  1481,  by  two  engineers  of  Viterbo, 
Dionifius  and  Peter  Domenico,  brothers  *.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  profited  immediately  of 
this  great  invention,  for  the  union  of  the  two  canals  of  Milan;  and  finding  between  them 
the  difference  of  the  levels  to  be  eighteen  braccia  f,  he  with  fix  iluices,  in  the  year  1497, 
under  Ludovico  il  Moro,  opened  and  facilitated  the  navigation  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  greatefl;  fcaricatori  |  of  the  waters  united  at  Milan,  is  the  canal  of  Vecchiabbia, 
which,  after  having  ferved  fome  mills  and  irrigation,  falls  into  the  Lambro  near  Mari<T- 
nano  ;  and  if  this  canal  were  made  ftraight,  and  fupported  by  fome  fluices,  the  naviga- 
tion might  be  continued  to  the  Lambro,  and  thence  to  the  Po  and  the  fea.  Both  thefe 
canals,  the  Grande  and  the  Martefano,  are  fo  contrived  as  to  be  completely  emptied  - 
once  a  year,  for  cleaning  and  repairing  whatever  accidents  may  have  happened  to  any  of 
the  works. 

I  have  entered  into  this  digreflion  upon  a  very  curious  fubjeft,  little  known  in  Eng- 
lifh  literature  §,  in  order  to  fliew  how  well  irrigation  was  underfliood,  and  how  admirably 
it  was  praftifed,  when  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps  were  barbarous.  At  the 
fame  time,  however,  that  juftice  is  thus  done  to  thefe  great  exertions,  we  mufl;  bear  in 
mind  that  few  diftrids  in  Europe  are  better,  or  fo  well  fituated  for  irrigation.  The 
lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Como,  nearly  upon  the  fame  level,  are  three  hundred  feet  (one 

*  Moto  deW /Icque,  vol.  v.  Parma,  17661  p.  549.  Mentioned  by  Zendrini  in  the  tenth  chapter,  Sobra 
VAcqua  Corrente.  This  is  the  common  fuppofition  in  Lombardy,  and  is  thus  recorded  ;  but  it  appears  to 
be  an  error,  byapaflage  in  Guih'ni,  torn.  xii.  p.  332,  where,  anno  1 1) 20,  mention  is  exprefsly  made  of  them, 
machinarum  quas  conchas  appellant,  isfc. 

t  P.  98.  F,i/l. 

%  Thifiaiicalori  are  what  I  believe  we  call  wears  in  England  ;  they  are  difcliarges  of  fuperfluous  waters. 
Mr.  Brindley  made  them  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgeivater's  canal,  circular,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  to 
convey  the  water  as  into  a  well ;  but  in  Italy  they  are  cuts  or  openings  in  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  places 
that  allow  a  quick  conveyance  of  the  water;  for  inftance,  where  a  canal  crofles  the  bed  of  a  river;  their 
powers  arc  calculated  with  fuch  a  mathematical  exaftnefs,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  brought 
into  the  canals  by  the  rivers  joining  them,  that  no  floods  ever  effeft  the  furface,  which  is  of  an  equal  height. 

§  One  would  naturally  look  for  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  fails  in  "  Anderfon's  Dediidion  of  Commerce;"' 
but  we  (Iiall  look  ia  vain. 
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hundred  and  fifty  braccia)  higher  than  Milan,  — and  that  of  Lugano  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  thofe,  with  a  nearly  regular  declivity  to  the  Po  *. 

There  are  authors  who  have  aiTerted,  that  agriculture  is  improved  in  confequence  of 
great  trade  or  manfadures  only  ;  but  the  inllance  of  the  immenfe  irrigation  in  the  Mi- 
laaefe,  effefled  by  thefe  and  many  other  canals,  too  numerous  to  mention,  will  not  allow 
of  fuch  a  conclufion  being  general ;  and  to  (hew  that  my  opinion  is  not  without  foun- 
dation, a  very  brief  review  of  the  ftate  of  Milan,  fo  far  as  it  refpecls  thefe  periods,  will 
not  be  difpleafing  to  a  refleding  reader. 

In  I J  77,  when  the  canal  de  NavIUlo  Grande  was  made,  the  republic  of  Milan  had 
been  gradually  forming  for  about  two  hundred  years  t ;  but  thefe  dominions  were  ex- 
ceedingly confined  ; — Lodi,  Pavia,  Mantua,  Verona,  Crema,  Tortona,  Como,  Ber- 
gamo, Brefcia,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Genova,  Afti,  Vercelli,  No  vara,  Cremona,  Ivrea, 
Padua,  Alba,  Trevifo,  Aquileia,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  Modena,  Bologna,  Imola,  Cefe- 
na,  Forli,  Rimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona, — were  at  that  time  independent  republics +; 
which  united  againft  Milan,  in  1 162,  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  and  befieged  and 
deftroyed  it.  This  fingular  h&.  that  in  fifteen  years  after  one  of  the  moft  fignal  deflruc- 
tions  that  could  be  brought  upon  a  city,  there  ihould  be  found  energy  enough  in  a  petty 
republic,  to  undertake  a  work  which  is  in  the  prefent  age  regarded  as  an  honour  to 
Lombardy  mud  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  the  trade  and  manufadures  of  that  period 
could  have  been  but  very  inconfiderable. 

Milan,  however,  unqueftionably  arofe  to  great  power  and  profperity  ;  and  our  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  inquire  into  that  period,  whence  we  may  judge  how  much  its  commerce  might 
influence  the  perfection  to  which  flie  has  carried  agriculture. 
1042,  Civil  war;  the  nobility  driven  out  by  the  people. 

The  government  changed. 

Meadows  watered.  Gui/int,\v.  122. 

War  with  Pavia, 

Lodi  deftroyed  by  Milan. 

Como  deftroyed  by  Milan. 

Frederick  Barbaroflfa  interpofes. 
1162,  Milan  taken  and  deftroyed. 
5167,  The  people  of  Milan  living  in  tents  and  cabins.     To, 

War  with  Frederick. 

Navillio  Grande  continued  to  Milan. 

Grant  of  waters  to  Pavia,  for  irrigation,  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VL 

The  nobility  expelled. 

The  archbifliop's  revenue  80,000  fiorini  d'oro,  equal  to  ten  millions  of  livres 
now. 

A  woollen  manufaflure. 

The  canal  of  the  Muzza  made. 

The  archbifhop  and  nobles  expelled. 

War  againft  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL 

Government  reduced  to  pay  in  paper  money  ;  the  origin  of  all  that  has  paflcd 
fince  in  Europe. 

The  nobility  expelled. 

The  Navillio  Grande  begun  to  be  made  navigable. 


1056, 
1067, 
]  ic8, 
nil, 

1127' 


1177' 

1204, 

12  10, 

J  216, 

1220, 
I22I, 
1237, 
1240, 

1257' 


•    Verri,  Sloriadi  MHano.   I;83.  torn.  i.  p.  5. 

\  Storia  di  Milano.  p.  Vcrri.  410.   1783.  torn.  i.  p. 


[42. 


X  Verri,  tomo  1.  p.  175. 
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2263,  Fadlons  of  the  Guclphs  and  Ghlbellines  now  in  full  adivlty  at  Milan. 

1271,  The  Naviljio  Grande  navigable. 

1277,  Civil  war; — Toriani  and  Vifconti. 

1281,  Ditto. 

1288,  Milan  buys  wool  from  France,  Flanders,  and  England. 

1 296,  Decree,  that  gave  to  every  one  the  power  of  condu(5ting  water  acrofs  all  great 
roads,  provided  flone  bridges  were  eredted. 

1302,  Revolution  ; — the  Toriani  get  the  better  of  the  Vifconti. 

1305,  Canal  of  Treviglio  made. 

1310,  Revolution;  the  Vifconti  prevail. 

1327,  Violent  factions  of  the  Guclphs  and  Ghlbellines. 

1332,  Grant  of  water  for  irrigation  to  the  people  of  Treviglio. 

1350 — 1385,  Tyranny  of  the  Vifconti  drives  away  the  manufadtures. 

1395,  Great  power  of  Milan  over  the  cities  of  Lombardy  *. 

Through  every  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  pafTages  in  the  Annals  are 
numerous,  which  prove  how  well  irrigation  was  underilood,  and  how  high- 
ly canals  of  water  were  valued. 

1421,  Milan  exports  cloths  to  Venice  f. 

1457,  Moft  of  the  conquefts  of  Milan  loft. 

1460,  Canal  de  Martefano  made. 

148 1,  Sluices  invented  at  Padua. 

1497,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  joins  the  canals  at  Milan. 

It  fliould  feem  from  this  detail  that  the  exertions  in  irrigation  were  alnioft  purely 
agricultural ;  the  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  from  the  Navlllio  Grande, 
was  a  conftant  proof  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fimilar  canals  ;  and  they 
were  executed  at  moments  which  will  not  allovy  us  to  attribute  them  to  the  influence  of 
manufafturing  or  commercial  wealth. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries|,  Italy  was  the  perpetual 
fcene  of  bloody  wars;  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  the  Venetians  and  the  Milanefe,  and,  in 
their  turns,  the  other  republics  feem  to  have  had  no  other  bufmefs  than  that  of  cutting  each 
other's  throats.     A  perpetual  ftate  of  warfare,  and  fo  many  revolutions  as  were  taking 

•  In  1378,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vifconti  Conte  di  Virtu  was  declared  Duke  of  Milan,  his  dominion* 
then  comprifing  Arezzo,  Reggio,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Crema,  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Feltroj  BeUuno,  Baffano,  Bormio,  Como,  Novara,  Aleflandria,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  Pontremoli, 
Bobbio,  Sarzana,  Pavia,  Valenza,  Cafah",  Padua,  Alba,  Afli,  Bologna,  Pifa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Nocera,  Spo- 
leto,  and  Affifi.  Verii.  p.  417. 

f  Astliis  woollen  manuFafliire  is  faid  to  have  been  in  tbe  hands  of  an  order  of  friars,  tVt  fratl  umlllatt, 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofc  it  an  objeft  of  great  confequence  ;  the  expreflioiis  feeming  to  imply  its  magni- 
tude being  applicable  to  a  comparifon  vvitli  poorer  neighbours.  Count  Guilini  lays,  on  occafion  of  its 
being  carried  from  Milan  to  Sicily,  "  che  tantojiorivafra  not,"  (torn  viii,  p.  585  ;)  but  records  do  not  ex- 
plain the  extent ;  though  we  are  t»v'd  that  they  worked  up  wool  from  Fiance,  Flanders,  and  England,  in 
1288  (torn.  viii.  p.  399  ;)  vihich  trade  had  exilled  to  fome  degree  of  confideration  in  1216.  Count  Verri 
ulcs  the  exprefiion ■"'  lauoro  de pannilan't  la  quale formo  la  ricchezza  cofpkua  Ji  Milano.'^  (Storia  dl  Mi- 
lam, torn.  i.  p.  357.)  But  it  was  Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa,  Anaalfi,  and  Ancona  ihat  had  the  empire  of  the 
fea,  which  gave  that  author  reafon  to  fay,  "che  tutio  il  commcrcio  dell' Etiropa  era  prejfo  gl' Italiani."    (tom.  i. 

P-  +^-5-)  ...  .  ,       -  . 

J   In  the  preceding  periods  it  was  probably  worfe.     Count  Verri  obferves,  "  Delojlatodella  populazlone 

tiel  dec'tmo  Jecoh — mi  pare  verofimile  che  dovejfe  effere  mediae  reviertte  popolato  MHano.     Le  terre  erano  colllvate parte 

daferi'lepartedallberti.     Molte parii  del  ducato  erabofco.     In  qualche  luogo,  cht  orajt  coltlvaforfe,  ancora 

v'erano  delle  acqueJlagnantlP     Storia  dl  Milano,  torn."  i.  p.  76. 

VOL.  IV.  4.  D  place 
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place  in  the  governments  of  the  Italian  cities,  were  little  adapted  to  give  a  fecurlty  of 
pofieffion  effentially  ncceffary  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  manufaftures  and  commerce, 
as  fhall  by  the  overflowing  of  their  furplus,  ameliorate  the  agriculture  of  a  country. 

It  was  but  fifteen  years  after  the  deilrudion  of  Milan,  that  the  Navillio  Grande  was 
maile  ;  and  within  three  years  after  the  lofs  of  all  her  conqueds,  that  the  canal  de  Mar- 
tcfano  was  digged  :  thefe  great  undertakings  were,  therefore,  executed  at  periods  when 
commercial  profperity  could  leaft  of  all  efteft  them.  There  was  no  liability  in  that  prof- 
perity.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  throughout  this  period  of  Milanefe  hiftory, 
that  people,  even  at  the  height  of  their  power,  were  never  mailers  of  a  commercial  fea- 
port.  It  is  true  that  they  twice  took  Genoa  ;  Hrfl  in  1353,  but  kept  it  for  a  very  fliort 
time  ;  and  again  in  1421,  when  they  were  in  poffefiion  of  it  but  fourteen  years;  and 
amonf^Il  all  the  dominions  of  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  Sarzano  was  the  only  port,  and 
that  never  a  commercial  one  ;  thus  the  fabrics  of  Milan  were  obliged  to  be  exported 
through  the  Venetian  or  the  Genoefe,  who  laid  duties  on  the  tranfport  of  their  com- 
modities. 

'1  he  conclufion  of  the  whole  feems  fairly  to  be,  that  we  are  not  to  attribute  the  irri- 
gation of  the  country  to  wealth  derived  from  foreign  commerce  ;  the  fertility  and  excel- 
lent management  of  the  lands  fupported  a  great  population,  which  proved  as  induftri- 
ous  as  public  calamities  and  confufions  would  allow ;    but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
induftry  was  ever  continued  through  a  long  feries  of  peace  and  happinefs. 

Another  idea  has  been  darted,  that  Lombardy  owed  her  irrigations  to  the  effefl  of 
the  crufades  :  that  the  mad  enthufiafls  who  went  upon  thofe  expeditions,  brought  home 
with  them  the  art  of  cutting  canals,  for  this  mod  beneficial  purpofe  j  but  hidory  does 
not  give  fufficient  lights  to  allow  of  this  conclufion.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
Navillio  Grande  was  made  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  long  before  thofe  of  IMilan  made  tha 
cut  to  that  city  ;  and  fo  long  before,  that  no  records  in  the  archives  were  found  of  it  by 
that  mod  indudrious  fearcher  into  antiquity.  Count  Guilini.  This  facl  feems  nearly  de- 
cifive,  for  the  fird  crufade  did  not  commence  till  1096,  nor  terminate  till  1 100,  before 
which  period  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  canal  in  quedion  was  cut,  as  the  re- 
fearchesof  Guilini  go  fo  far  back  as  773.  The  crufades  ended  in  1291  ;  and  had  the 
effefts  been  as  great  as  poffible,  yet  they  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  taken  place  imme- 
diatelv  ;  it  mud  be,  after  much  confultation  and  long  reafoning,  that  whole  towns  could 
be  brought  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  fuch  plans  tor  the  common  good,  from.; 
mere  reports  of  the  effe£l  in  didant  countries  and  different  climates.  Another  circum- 
ftance,  tending  to  prove  that  irrigation  in  Lombardy  was  much  more  antient  than  the 
crufades,  is  that  Theodoric,  who  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  anno  493,  publicly  rewarded 
an  African  who  had  come  thither  in  order  to  indruQ  the  Italians  in  the  art  of  irrigating 
lands,  as  Mr.  Profeflbr  Symonds  has  explained,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  in  his  moft 
agreeable  paper  on  the  effed  of  water  in  the  agriculture  of  Italy  *.  Nowif  this  art  had 
been  thus  introduced,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  revived  in  Italy  above  fix  hundred 
vears  before  the  crufades  were  thought  of,  there  cannot  be  much  reafon  for  attributing 
that  improvement  to  the  oblervations  of  thofe  frantic  enthufiads.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Count  Verri,  in  his  Hidory  of  Milan,  fays,  he  had  long  conceived  that  their  irriga? 
tions  were  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Crufades  ;  but  from  paying  more  attention  to  the  aur 
thorities  quoted  by  Count  Guilini,  he  gave  up  that  opinion,  and  concurrtxl  in  the  idea 

•  Annakof  Agriculture,  vol.  1'.  p.  421. 
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of  a  greater  antiquity  * :  for  which  alfo  P.  Frifi  feenis  to  contend,  when  he  fays  exprcfsly 
that  the  canal  made  by  the  people  of  Pavia  was  more  antient  than  1 177  f. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  Pavia  was  the  capital  and  refidcnce  of 
Theodoric,  whence  there  refults,  at  leafl,  a,  prefumption,  if  he  fcnt  to  Africa  for  a  per- 
fon  to  inflruft  the  Italians  in  irrigation,  that  here  was  the  field  of  his  exertions,  and  tliat 
this  very  canal  was  the  work  of  that  fovereign,  not  the  lefs  celebrated  for  thus  laudably 
applying  himfelf  in  a  barbarous  age  to  works  that  would  do  honour  to  the  politeft.  But 
to  return  from  this  long  digrelTion. 

The  fame  law  that  has  been  fo  efFedual  in  watering  Piedmont,  operates  here  alfo, 
and  has  done  even  greater  things.  He  who  difcovers  a  fpring,  conducts  it  where  he 
pleafes,  paying  a  fixed  compenfation  \  for  cutting  through  the  properties  of  others.  All 
rivers  belong,  as  in  Piedmont,  to  the  fovereign,  who  fells  the  waters  to  fpeculators  for 
this  moft  beneficial  purpofe  of  irrigation.  In  the  diftribution  of  it  by  fale,  they  do  not 
meafure  by  the  hour,  as  in  Piedmont,  but  by  the  ounce ;  twelve  ounces  are  a  braccio, 
or  twenty-two  inches  :  an  ounce  of  water  is  a  ftream  that  runs  one  braccio  long  and  one 
ounce  deep  ;  and  the  farther  the  water  has  run,  the  higher  is  the  "price  as  being  more 
charged  with  manure. 

As  an  example  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  law,  I  was  fliewn  between  Milan  and 
Pavia,  a  fpring  that  was  difcovered  two  miles  from  the  lands  of  the  difcoverer,  the  pro- 
perties of  many  perfons  lying  between  him  and  the  fpring.  He  firft  bought  the  pro- 
perty of  the  perfon  in'.whofe  land  it  was  fituated,  which  was  eafily  done,  as  it  was  too 
low  to  be  there  of  any  ufe ;  then  he  conducted  it  by  a  trench  at  pleafure  the  two  miles, 
paying  the  fixed  price  for  cutting  through  his  neighbours  lands;  and,  having  gained  it 
upon  his  own,  prefently  changed  poor  hungry  arable  gravel  into  a  very  fine  watered 
meadow. 

Near  Milan  a  watered  meadow  fells  at  800  livres  the  pertica  (32I.  15s.  the  Englifii 
acre ; )  and  the  rent  of  fuch  is  about  30  Uvres  (il.  5s.  the  Englifh  acre.)  This  muft  not, 
however,  be  clafled  high  ;  for  there  are  lands  that  rife  to  4000  livres,  (1 63I.  the  Eng- 
lifh acre.)  In  land  at  800 livres  or  1009  livi'es,  water  often  makes  half  of  the  value ; 
that  is,  the  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  land  will  be  15.  livres  to  20  livres,  and  as  much  to 
fome  other  perfon  for  the  water. 

In  viewing  a  great  farm  fix  or  feven  miles  from  Milan,  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  I  found 
that  all  the  watered  meadow  was  mown  four  times  ;  and  that  what  was  watered  in  win- 
ter, prati  dimercita,  five  times.  Such  is  the  value  of  water  here,  that  this  farm,  which 
watered  is  rented  at  20  livres  the  pertica,  would  not  let  at  more  than  6  livres  without 
water,  the  foil  being  gravel.  The  irrigation  of  the  mercita  begins  in  Odlober,  and  lafls 
till  March,  when  it  is  regulated  like  all  other  meadows.  All  in  general  begin  in  April, 
and  laft  till  September ;    and  if  there  be  no  rain  once  in  feven  to  fifteen  days.     An 

*  Stork  di  M'tlano,  tbmo  i.  p.  354. 

■j"  Con  tutte  qucjio  pero,fc  impartial  mentejl  •vorra  avere  riguarJt  a!  tempo,  aUe  circon/latize,  alia  maejlria  del 
Invoro,  II  navlgUo  di  MUano  che  forma  la  communicazione  del  Te/ino,  e  diW  Adda,  potra  pnjfare per  il  capo  d' opera, 
che  abliamo  in  quejlo  genere.  Per  quanta  dice  il  Sigonio  nel  lilro  1  4  del  regno  d' Italia  all' anno  1 1  79,  pare  che 
il  prima  tronco  dellojiejfo  Naviglio,  del  Tefna  ild  Abbiale  Grajfo,  Jojfe  gia  dai  tempi  piu  antic  hi  incominciato  e  fini- 
to  dai  pave/t  per  irrigare  le  vicine  loro  cumpagne.  Fu  nell'anno  1 1 76  che  i  Milaneji  condujfero  lojiejfo  cava  da 
Abbiate  a  Corfico,  e  a  Milano.     Nuoi'a  Raccolla,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

%  Thefe  laws,  relative  to  the  condiifl  of  irrigation,  are  as  old  as  tlie  republic  of  Milan  ;    firft  compiled 
intoa  colleftion  of  (latutes  and  cuftomsin  12 16.  {  ^'errj  p.  239.)     They  were  revited  and  collefled  by  order 
of  Charles  V.  and  are  in  full  force  to  this  day.      Con/litutiones  Dominii  Mediolanenfis  Dtcretis  et  Senatus  Con- 
fultii.     Gab.  Verri,   Folio,  1747.     De  aqiiis  etjluminibu),-p.  ifi^ 
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ounce  of  water  runiung  continually  from  the  24th  of  M.u'ch  to  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, is  worth,  and  will  fell  for  1000  livres.  When  arable  crops  want  water,  it  is  always 
given. 

Milan  to  Mnzzato. — Every  confiderable  fpring  that  is  found  becomes  the  origin  of  a 
new  canal.  They  clear  out  the  head  for  a  bafon,  and  hnk  cafks  by  way  of  tuiuiels  for  the 
water  to  rife  freely,  and  without  impediment  from  mud  or  weeds.  There  are  ufually 
three,  four,  or  five  of  thefe  tuimels  at  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

Mi/a?!  to  Lcdi.~  Of  all  the  exertions  that  I  have  any  where  feen  in  irrigation,  they  are 
here  by  far  the  greateft.  The  canals  are  not  only  more  numerous,  more  inceffant,  and 
without  interruption,  but  are  conducted  with  the  mod  attentionj  fliill,  and  expence. 
There  is,  for  moft  of  the  way,  one  canal  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  and  fometimes  two. 
Crofs  ones  are  thrown  over  thefe  on  arches,  and  pafs  in  trunks  of  brick  or  ftone  unde  r 
the  road.  A  very  confiderable  one,  after  paffing  for  feveral  miles  by  the  fide  of  the 
highway,  finks  under  it,  and  alfo  under  two  other  canals,  carried  in  ftone  troughs  eight 
feet  wide ;  and  at  the  fame  place  under  a  fmaller  that  is  conducted  in  wood.  The  va- 
riety of  direftions  in  which  the  water  is  carried,  the  eafe  with  which  it  flows  in  contrary 
direftions,  the  obftacles  which  are  overcome  are  objects  of  admiration.  The  expence 
thus  employed,  in  the  twenty  miles  from  Milan  to  Lodi,  is  immenfe.  There  is  but 
little  rice,  and  fome  arable,  which  does  not  feem  under  the  beft  management ;  but  the 
grafs  and  clover  rich  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  fome  great  herds  of  cows  to  which 
all  this  country  ought  to  be  applied.  I  cannot  but  efteem  the  twenty  miles  as  affording 
one  of  the  moft  curious  and  valuable  profpedls  in  the  power  of  a  farmer  to  view.;  we 
have  fome  undertakings  in  England  that  are  meritorious,  but  they  fink  to  nothing  in 
comparifon  with  thefe  great  and  truly  noble  works.  It  is  one  of  the  rides  which  I  wifh 
thofe  to  take,  who  think  that  every  thing  is  to  be  feen  in  England. 

Lodi. — Examining  fome  watered  meadows  in  high  eftimation,  I  found  the  following 
plants  moft  predominant,  and  in  the  order  in  which  I  note  them  : — i.  Ranunculus  re- 
pens  ;  2,  Trifolii'.m  pratenfe  ;  3,  Chicorium  intybus  ;  4,  Plant  a  go  lanceolata  ;  5,  Achillea 
millefolium  *  /  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  herbage  at  bottom  feems  v. hat  are  pro- 
perly called  graffes.  Thefe  rich  meadows  about  Lodi  are  all  interfered  by  ditches, 
without  hedges,  but  a  double  row  of  pollard  poplars  ;  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  no  drains 
to  be  feen.  They  are  now  (Odober)  cutting  the  grafs  and  weeds  in  the  ditches,  to  cart 
home  for  making  dung.  The  meadows  are  commonly  cut  thrice  ;  but  the  beft  four 
times.  The  produce  of  hay  per  pertica,  fix  faffi  of  one  hundred  pounds,  of  twenty- 
eight  ounces  at  the  three  cuts.  Price  of  the  firft,  8  livres  per  fafs  ;  of  the  fecond,  5 
livres  ;  of  the  third,  4^  livres.  They  water  immediately  after  clearing  if  there  be  no 
rain.  Without  irrigation,  the  rent  of  the  country  in  general  would  be  only  one-third  of 
of  what  it  is  at  prefent.  In  forming  thefe  watered  meadows  they  have  very  fingular 
cuftoms  : — all  are  broken  up  in  rotation  ;  flax  fown  for  the  firlt  crop,  and  their  way  of 
laying  clown  is  to  leave  a  wheat  ftubble  to  clothe  itfelf ;  clover  is  prohibited  by  leafe, 
from  an  abfurd  notion  that  it  exhaufts  the  land  ;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  good  as  what 
the  nature  of  the  ground  givesj  but  on  worfe  land,  the  other  fide  of  the  Adda,  they  low 
clover. 

•  There  appeared  but  few  figns  of  ray-fjrafs,  yet  it  certainly  abounds  in  fome  of  their  fields;  opinions 
in  Lonnbardy  differ  concerning  it;  iig.  Scannagatta  praifes  it  highly  {yitii  di  Milaiio,  torn.  ii.  p  114;) 
but  one  of  the  bell  writers  in  their  language,  Sig.  Lavezari  (torn.  i.  p.  8z.)  wonders  ratlier  at  the  commen- 
dations given  of  it  in  other  countries,  he  millakcs  the  Frcncli  name,  it  is  not  famfoin  ;  the  /ojtp/li  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  ray-grajs  of  England,  is  the  Mtum  perenne  ;   the   French  fainfoin  is  the  hedyfarum  onobntchis. 
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Lodl  to  Codogno. — All  this  country  the  fame  as  about  Lodi,  a  dead  level,  cut  into  bits 
of  from  three  to  ten  acres,  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  and  planted  with  double  rows 
of  poplars  and  willows,  all  young,  for  they  are  cut  as  foon  as  the  fize  is  that  of  a  thin 
man :  here  and  there  one  is  left  to  run  up  to  timber.  I  remarked,  in  the  meadows 
fed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  avoided  by  tlie  cows  as  much  as  poffible.  I  expecled  in 
one  meadow  to  find  it  the  acris,  but  much  of  it  was  the  repens.  All  this  country  is  al- 
ternately in  tillage  ;  ridge  and  furrow  every  where  :  no  permanent  meadow.  After 
feven  miles,  the  road  being  natural,  fliews  the  foil  to  be  a  loamy  fand,  binding  with 
rains  *. 

Codogno. — Thhteen  pertiche  of  watered  land  neceffary  for  a  cow,  the  hay  of  which  is 
cut  thrice  and  it  is  fed  once;  fuch  land  fells  at  300  livres,  and  lets  at  10  livres,  free 
from  tax.  The  whole  country  is  ploughed  by  turns,  being  down  to  clover  for  the  cows 
four  years. — i.  Flax,  and  then  millet ;  2.  maize;  3.  wheat  and  clover  ;  and  refts  then 
for  feeding  cows ;  v/hite  clover  comes,  but  it  is  bad  for  cheefe.  The  reader  will  note, 
that  this  opinion  differs  from  that  near  Milan. 

Codogno  I0  Crema. — Croffing  the  Adda,  from  the  Lodizan,  there  is  more  arable,  and 
much  fewer  cows. 

Milan  to  Vaprio. — In  this  line  there  are  fome  dairies,  but  not  many.  Near  the  city 
there  is  much  grafs,  all  cut  into  patch-work  of  divifions,  and  planted  fo  as  to  feem  a 
wood  of  willows  ;  after  that  much  tillage,  though  all  is  flat,  and  there  are  no  great  ex- 
ertions in  watering.  But  the  road  pafies  by  that  fine  navigable  canal  de  Martefano  from 
Milan,  which  at  Vapprio  is  fufpended  as  it  were  againd  the  hill,  twenty  feet  above  the 
Adda — a  noble  fpeftacle. 

Before  we  quit  the  Milanefe,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  general  remark  on  the  con- 
dufl:  of  their  irrigation,  that  fome  evils  are  obferved  to  attend  the  pra£l:ice  for  want  of 
a  better  forefight  and  more  attention  ;  particularly  from  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
carrier  canals  and  ditches  ;  they  clean  them  with  fo  much  care,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining 
the  mud,  as  a  manure,  that  thefe  are  every  where  become  too  wide  for  the  quantity  of 
water  they  convey.  Sig.  Bignami  has  written  upon  this  point  very  rationally,  in  his 
differtation  Sull'  abufo  difcavare  i  canali  delle  roggie  edifojji  nel  Lodigiano  ;  where  he  af- 
ferts  that  one  tenth  part  of  their  lands  is  occupied  by  canals  and  ditches.  The  evils 
are  numerous,  it  is  not  only  a  confiderable  lofs  of  land,  but  it  is  an  equal  lofs  of  water, 
for  when  an  oncio  of  a  given  run  of  water  is  purchafed,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween its  firll  fitting  a  great  or  a  fmall  channel,  as  in  proportion  to  the  fize  wilt  be  the 
quantity  of  ufelefs  fluid.  The  atmofphere  is  alfo  proportionably  contaminated,  for  this 
great  breadth  either  of  flagnant  water,  when  irrigation  is  not  actually  going  on,  or,  what 
is  worfe,  of  mud,  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  muff  be  peftiferous;  and  to  this  have  been  at- 
tributed the  diftempers  which  have  frequently  made  fuch  havoc  among  their  cattle. 
Another  inconvenience  is,  the  great  expence  of  all  ereftions,  bridges,  fluices,  &c.  &c. 
which  are  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  channels.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  it  is  to 
forbear  all  cleanfmg  for  the  fake  of  mud  ;  to  let  all  aquatic  weeds,  and  other  plants, 

*  As  well  watered  as  this  country  is,  yet  in  the  fpring  1779  the  feafon  was  fo  dry,  that  where  the 
Lambro  enters  tlie  Po,  men  and  women  crolTed  the  Po  itfelf  on  foot,  as  if  merely  a  rivulet  ;  the  reftor  of 
Albcroni  liimfelf  pafFed  it,  and  the  water  reached  only  to  his  middle.  The  damage  was  great  every  where, 
but  fatal  in  the  LodixaPj  where  herds  of  cows  were  obliged  to  be  fent  out  of  the  country  to  be  pailured; 
the  mifchief  the  greater,  as  from  1774  to  1779  they  had  augmented  their  cows  5000.  [Opufcoli  Scelti, 
tpm.vi  p.  36.)  The  climate  has,  however,  in  all  ages,  been  fubjeft  to  great  drourhts.  From  May  1 158,  to 
May  1159,  there  fell  no  rain  in  Lombardy  ;  wells  and  fprings  all  dried  up.  The  E-nperor  paffed  the  Adige, 
■witli  his  army,  near  Verona,  without  boats  ;  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  Bavaria  piffed  thus  the  Po,  below 
Ferrara.     Giul'ml,  torn.  vi.  p.  175. 
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grow  freely  on  the  hanks,  edges,  and  fides  of  the  canals,  and  to  clear  them  in  the  middle 
only.  Such  a  conduct  would  in  time  quite  choak  them  up,  and  enable  the  farmer  to 
keep  his  canals  exaftly  to  their  right  width.  All  thefe  plants  covering  the  fpaces,  which 
in  canals  often  cleaned,  are  hire  earth  or  mud,  would  be  very  beneficial  towards  pre- 
venting and  decompofing  that  noxious,  and  mephitic,  and  inflammable  gas,  always  iffu- 
ing  from  fuch  mud,  which  is  fo  peflilential  to  animals,  yet  fo  falutiferous  to  plants;  for 
mud  covered  with  plants  that  arc  ready  to  feed  on  its  exhalations,  is  much  lefs  mifchie- 
vous  than  that  which  is  expofed  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  fun.  Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  of 
Brefcia*,  has  praftifed  a  method  which  afts  on  fimilar  principles;  namely,  that  of 
burying  or  fixing  willows  or  poplars  to  the  fides  of  the  rivers  whofe  banks  he  wanted 
to  prelerve,  with  the  precaution  only  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  branches  out  of  water; 
he  finds  that  they  grow  vigouroufly  in  this  fituation,  and  by  flopping  the  mud  of  the 
current,  form  a  folid  bank  ;  this,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  might  certainly  be  executed  :  alfo  in 
the  canals  of  irrigation,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  by  the  author  already  quoted,  in  the 
Jltti  di  Mi!a?w. 

Venetian  State. — Vaprioto  Bergamo. — There  is  a  mixture  of  watered  meadow  in 
this  line,  but  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable.  In  fome  which  are  old,  I  found  a  good 
fprinkling  of  trifolium  repens,  cbkorhan  intybus,  and  plantago  laneeolata  ;  but  alfo  much 
ratiunciilus  and  rubbifh.  In  the  plain  clofe  to  Bergamo,  they  clean  the  irrigation- 
ditches  at  the  end  of  Novetnber,  and  harrowing  them  with  a  faggot,  to  thicken  the 
water,  let  it  immediately  on  to  their  meadows,  which  is  faid  to  enrich  them  much. 

To  Brefcia. — The  Venetian  State,  thus  far,  is  a  confiderable  falling  off  from  the  Mila- 
nefe,  in  refpeft  to  irrigation  ;  the  country  is  not  without  canals,  but  neither  the  number 
nor  the  importance  of  them  is  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  Milan.  From  Coquillio  to 
Brefcia  there  are  many  channels,  yet  the  lands  are  not  half  watered. 

Brefcia  to  Verona. — The  road  paffes  for  fome  diftance  by  a  very  fine  canal,  yet  the 
quantity  of  watered  land  in  this  route  is  but  inconfiderable.  Before  we  arrive  at  Lago 
di  Guarda,  there  are  a  few  meadows  never  ploughed,  that  have  a  good  appearance,  but 
none  from  the  lake  to  Verona.  On  the  whole,  thefe  forty  miles,  for  want  of  more  irri- 
gation, are  not  comparable  to  the  Milanefe  or  to  Piedmont.  This  route  fo  much  to  the 
north,  gives  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  chain  of  confiderable  cities,  and  of 
obferving  the  effefts  of  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  governments  that  has  exifted  j  but  a 
better  direftion  by  me  would  havebeen  by  Cremona  and  Mantua. 

Verona. — The  meadows  here  are  cut  thrice,  and  fed  once ;  are  never  ploughed,  if 
good  and  well  watered.  Water  for  irrigation  here,  as  in  all  Lombardy,  is  meafured 
with  great  care  and  attention,  by  what  is  called  the  quadrata,  which  is  a  fquare  foot 
(the  Veronefe  foot  is  to  the  Englifh  about  as  twenty  are  to  twelve).  Twelve  quadrate 
are  fufficient  to  water  five  hundred  campi  of  rice  grounds  (about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  Englifli  acres),  and  the  price  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  is  commonly  about 
3C00  zecchini  ( 1425I.  Rerling).  The  wheels  in  this  city  for  raifing  water  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  are  very  complete ;  they  receive  the  water  as  in  Spain,  into  hollow  fellies. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Daniele  monaftry  for  watering  about  four  campi,  which 
are  faid  to  yield  a  revenue  of  300  zecchini ;  which  is  100  zecchini,  of  9s.  6d.  per  Eng- 
lifh acre.  The  wheel  raifes  the  water  about  twenty-five  feet,  receiving  its  motion  by 
the  ftream ;  a  low  wall,  crolTmg  the  garden,  conveys  the  water  in  a  trench  of  mafonry 
on  its  tops ;  and  a  walk  pafTmg  along  the  centre  of  the  garden,  the  wall  there  is  open  to 
admit  the  path,  the  water  finking  in  a  fyphon,  and  rifing  on  the  other  fide  to  the  fame 

*  Htnficrl  ful  Govern,  de  Fium'u     Brefcia,  1783. 
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height,  pafles  again  along  the  wall,  in  the  fame  mniiner  as  canals  ave  carrrieJ  under 
roads  in  Piedmont,  &c.  The  wheel  has  double  fellies,  for  giving  water  on  both  tides 
into  troughs,  which  unite  in  the  fame  receiver,  and  the  walliers  for  giving  the  motion 
are  placed  between  the  fellies.  The  whole  apparatus  complete,  coft  three  hundred 
zecchini. 

To  Vicenza, — There  are  in  this  trafl:  of  country  fome  perennial  meadows  watered, 
quite  upon  a  level,  which  have  a  very  good  afped  :  the  exiftencc  of  fuch  fliould  make  '^ 
queftion  the  propriety  of  the  Lodizan  fyllem  of  ploughing,  where  water  is  fo  regularly 
at  command. 

Padua. — The  country  from  Vicenza  to  this  city,  is  not  watered  like  many  otli^r  dif- 
tridls  of  Lombardy.  The  praftice  is  very  well  known  ;  and  there  are  rice-groundvS 
about  Padua,  but  not  nearly  the  ufe  made  of  water  which  is  found  in  the  Milanefe ;  yet 
the  rivers  in  the  Venetian  ftate  belong  to  the  prince,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  water  is  confequently  to  be  bought:  but  there  is  not  the  fame  right  to  condiicl  it  at 
will,  and  confequently  the  water  itfelf  might  almoft  as  well  not  exift. 

To  Venice. — In  this  trad  I  faw  no  irrigation,  though  the  whole  is  very  low,  and  quite 
level. 

Venice.'^The  fame  admirable  law  that  takes  place  in  the  Milanefe,  for  enabling  every 
man  to  conduct  water  where  he  pleafes,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  ftate  alfo,  contrary  to 
my  information  at  Padua  ;  but  fo  many  forms  are  neceflary,  and  the  perfon  who  at- 
tempts it  muft  fight  his  way  through  fo  much  expenfive  litigation,  that  it  is  a  dead  letter, 
and  nothing  done  in  confequence.  I  was  farther  told,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Ve- 
netian code,  that  not  only  all  rivers,  but  even  fprings,  and  rain  itfelf,  belongs  to  the 
Prince  r  an  idea  worthy  of  this  ftern  and  tyrannical  government. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologfia. — I  faw  no  watered  lands; 

Tuscany. — I  faw  no  irrigation  in  Tufcany  ;  and  from  the  intelligence  I  received, 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable  ;  fome  meadows,  however, 
are  watered  after  mowing.  The  beft  methods  I  heard  of,  are  about  Poggio,  Caiana, 
Villa  Sovrana,  ten  miles  from  Florence. 

DuTCHY  OF  Modena. — The  quantity  of  irrigated  land  in  the  Modenefe,  is  but 
fmall ;  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  fix  biolche  in  eighty,  nor  have  they  more  than 
fifteen  perpetual  water-mills  in  the  whole  territory.  From  Modena  to  Reggio,  there  is 
a  fprinkling  of  thefe  meadows,  the  canals  for  which,  taken  from  the  Lecchia,  are  not 
large ;  all,  whether  watered  or  not,  are  manuring  with  black  well  rotttd  compoft,  and 
have  a  very  neat  countenance. 

DuTCHY  OF  Parma. — The  country  from  Reggio  to  Parma  is  not  without  watering, 
but  the  quantity  is  inconfiderable;  there  is,  in  this  line  of  country,  a  great  inferiority  to 
that  from  Modena  to  Reggio,  not  the  fame  neatnefs  nor  attention  in  any  rel'ped  ;  there 
are  mole-cafls  in  the  meadows,  a  thing  unfeen  before ;  and  though  there  are  much  cattle 
and  (heep,  yet  the  features  of  the  hufbandry  are  vvorfe.  From  Parma  to  Firenzuola,  . 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  the  country  irrigated,  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grafs,  and  in  - 
fome  places  in  large  pieces. 

Piedmont. — Pa-vefe,  ^c. — For  fome  miles  in  the  Sardinian  territories,  there  are  a 
good  many  meadows,  but  very  few  watered.  I  paffed  two  fmall  channels  of  irrigation, 
but  the  quantity  was  inconfiderable.  If  a  map  of  thefe  countries  be  examined,  there  is 
the  appearance  of  many  rivers  defcending  from  the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Po, 
but  the  ufe  made  of  them  is  fmall.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  way  by  Tortona,  Alex- 
andria, &c.  to  Turin,  the  quantity  of  irrigation,  till  almoft  clofe  to  the  laft  mentioned  • 
city,  is  quite  inconfiderable,  not  one  acre  perhaps  in  a  thoufand.     AVhat  an  idea  can  be 
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framed  of  Piedmont,  by  thofe  who  pafs  through  it  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  quit  it  for 
Milan  or  Tortona,  without  feeing  it  from  Turin  to  Coni  ? 

Savoy. — In  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  by  Lanefburgh,  &c.  they  mow  their  watered 
meadows  once  only,  but  in  the  plain  twice. 

From  this  detail  of  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  for  want  of 
laws  fimilar  to  thofe  which  take  place  fully  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe,  and  partially 
in  the  republic  of  Venice,  no  fuch  exertions  are  ever  likely  to  be  made  in  a  free  coun- 
tiy.  We  can  in  England  form  no  navigation,  or  road,  or  make  any  trefpafs  on  private 
property,  without  the  horrible  expenfive  form  of  an  att  of  parliament ;  we  cannot  even 
inclofe  our  own  property,  without  the  fame  ceremony.  Nor  is  it  only  the  expence  of 
fuch  applications,  but  the  neceffity  of  them  generates  oppofition  at  every  ftep,  and  a  man 
mufl  fight  his  way  through  country-meetings,  through  attorneys,  agents,  counfel,  wit- 
neffes,  and  litigation, —in  a  manner  odious  to  every  liberal  feeling,  and  at  a  ruinous  ex- 
pence,  before  he  is  at  liberty  to  improve  his  own  eftate,  without  any  detriment  to  others; 
every  idea  of  fuch  works,  therefore  in  England,  as  we  have  feen  common  in  Lombardy, 
IS  vifionary  and  imprafticable  ;  and  we  mufl:  continue  to  view,  with  eyes  of  envy  and 
admiration,  the  noble  exertions  which  have  been  made  and  perfected  in  that  country, 
and  which,  in  truth,  very  much  exceed  any  thing  we  have  to  exhibit  in  any  walk  of  agri- 
culture in  this  ifland  : — an  example  to  hold  up  for  imitation,  and  an  ample  field  of  prac- 
tical ftudy. 

Sect.  l\.— Of  Cattle. 

Piedmont. — Nice  to  Coni. — In  this  part  of  the  Alps,  the  breed  of  cows  refembles  the 
Alderney,  in  horn,  colour,  and  fize.  They  are  ufually  cream-coloured,  or  pale  yel- 
low, but  with  black  around  their  eyes,  black  tail,  and  fome  of  them  legs  alfo,  like  the 
Poitou  breed  in  France. 

Turin. — Price  of  a  plough  ox,  150  livres  to  300  livres.     A  good  cow,  1 10  livres. 

The  method  of  fattening  in  the  plain,  the  cattle  called  moggie,  from  the  mountains  of 
Suza  and  BuflbHno,  as  given  by  the  Agrarian  Society,  deferves  attention.  They  begin 
by  putting  them  in  airy  ftables,  healthy,  and  well  lighted,  bleed  once  or  twice,  anoint 
the  bodies  of  the  cattle,  drefs  them  well  at  leaft  twice  a  day,  give  water  mixed  with  rye- 
flour,  in  the  evening  feed  with  a  certain  mixture  called  condut,  compofed  of  elm  leaves, 
with  fome  hay  of  the  fecond  or  third  cut,  or  clover-hay,  to  which  they  join  a  mefs  of 
well  pulverized  walnut-oil-cake,  on  this  mixture  they  pour  fome  boiling  water,  well 
faked,  and  fl:ir  up  the  whole  together,  and  mixing  at  the  fame  time  an  eymena  of  bran, 
according  to  the  number  of  moggie  ;  the  pap,  thus  prepared,  is  turned  into  a  tub,  and 
fome  hi  urs  after  it  is  given  to  the  cattle,  who  eat  it  with  an  avidity  that  marks  a  delici- 
ous food  ;  continuing  this  method  fome  time,  they  cad  their  hair,  growfmooth,  round, 
fat,  and  fo  improved,  as  to  fell  frequently  at  double  the  price  *. 

Milanese. — Milan. — Examining  the  ox -flails  of  a  farmer  near  the  city,  I  found  his 
{landings  6|  feet  wide,  and  made  almofl;  Hke  my  own  at  Bradfield,  except  that  inllead 
of  a  ftep  and  gutter,  he  has  a  trench  at  their  heels,  in  the  Dutch  method.  I  thought 
the  houfe  too  clofe  and  hot,  yet  there  were  air-holes,  but  all  llopped,  the  farmer  faying 
that  a  cow  gives  more  milk  for  being  kept  hot,  but  in  fummer  the  flieds  are  open  and 
quite  cool.  They  begin  to  work  their  oxen  at  four  years  old,  and  continue  till  ten, 
fonietimes  till  twelve,  but  after  ten  they  do  not  fatten  fo  kindly.     They  all  draw,  as  m 

•  Memorie  delta  Sociela  Jgrarla,  vol,  i,  p.  73. 
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Piedmont,  by  the  withers  ;  fine  ones  fell  at  30  louis  the  pair.  A  y  'r  will  draw  four 
thoufand  poiuids  of  hay,  each  pound  twenty-eight  ounces,  on  a  waggon  that  weighs  one 
thoufand  pounds  more,  with  wheels  not  three  feet  high,  and  wooden  axles.  Four  thou- 
fand pounds  at  twenty-eight  ounces  Milancfe,  are  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  pounds,  at  fixteen  ounces  Englifh  ;  and  three  tons  being  only  fix  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  this  is  a  confiderable  load  in  fuch  a  vehicle,  and  fliould 
imply  no  bad  method  of  drawing,  yet  I  cannot  like  it  fo  well  as  by  the  fliouldcrs.  They 
•are  never  fhod,  except  on  fioney  hills. 

This  farmer  fattens  his  oxen  in  winter  with  lintfeed  cake,  giving  five  pounds  or  fix 
pounds  a  day  to  each  bealf,  and  as  much  hay  as  they  will  eat ;  the  bed  for  them,  that 
of  meadows  not  watered.  When  it  is  fcarce,  they  fubltitute  forage  of  maiz,  fown  thick 
for  mowing,  and  this  hay  they  cut  in  a  chalF-box,  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches. 

But  the  great  objeft  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  as  well  as  in  the  Lodizan,  &c.  is  a  dairy; 
1  viewed  feveral  confiderable  ones,  from  four  to  feven  miles  from  the  city,  and  had  my 
inquiries  very  fatisfaftorily  anfwered.  Some  of  the  particulars  deferve  noting,  for  I 
Ihould  remark,  that  all  the  dairies  of  the  Milanefe  are  very  famous,  and  few  produce 
cheefe  that  is  not  fold  under  the  general  name  of  Parmefan.  They  buy  in  about  the 
end  of  Oftober,  Swifs  heifers,  with  calf,  generally  at  two  years  and  a  half  old,  under 
contraft,  that  if  they  do  not  calve,  or  do  not  give  milk  from  four  teats,  the  bargain  is 
void  :  the  price  on  an  average,  1  3I  louis.  They  keep  fo  long  as  till  fifteen  years  old, 
or  fo  long  as  they  breed.  Till  the  age  of  fix  years,  the  milk  augments  annually,  but 
afterwards  diminiflies.  They  are  fold  lean  at  15  to  36  crowns  each,  6  livrcs.  (at  8d.) 
The  befl  two  or  three  cows  in  a  dairy  of  forty  or  fifty,  will  give  thirty-two  bocali  of  milk 
per  diem  ;  but  in  common,  twenty-four,  or  eighteen  Englifh  quarts.  The  cows  are 
mofily  of  a  dark  brindled  red  colour,  with  fmall  horns  *  ;  ancj  it  deferves  noting,  that 
the  bed  made  cow  in  fifty-five,  quafi  fattening,  was  the  bell;  milker. 

In  refpeft  to  cheefe,  a  dairy  of  fifty-five,  which  I  viewed,  make  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  year,  at  forty  pounds  on  an  average,  or  twelve  thoufand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  per  cow  (three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  Englifli),  at  90  livres  per  one  hundred  pound  ;  in  all  per  cow  in  cheefe,  7I.  i  os. 
Englifh,  The  butter  amounts  to  twelve  pounds  to  every  cheefe  of  forty  pounds,  at  26/. 
per  pound  :  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  which  at  26/".  are  4993 
livres  (166I.  8s.  Englifh,  or  per  cow,  3I.)  The  calf,  at  eight  or  fifteen  days,  fells  at  72 
livres  per  one  hundred  pounds  nett,  and  being  weighed  alive,  twenty-eight  pounds  per 
one  hundred  pounds  is  the  dedudion.  I  do  not  clearly  underftand  this  note,  on  re- 
vifion,  but  as  veal  at  Milan  is  about  the  fame  price  as  in  England,  I  fhall  call  the  calf 
10s.  To  fifty.five  cows,  feven  fows  and  a  boar  are  kept,  which  breed  forty  hogs  that 
are  reared  ;  twenty  fold  in  fpring,and  twenty  in  autumn,  average  i|  louis  each  ;  in  all 
for  hogs,  60I.  Englifli. 

/}.        s.  d. 

Recapitulation,  per  cow. — Cheefe,  -  -  -  7     10       o 

Butter,  -  -  -  -300 

Calf,  -       ,     -  -  -  o     10       o 


Hogs, 


120 


12       2       o 


•  It  is  remarked  by  an  Italian  writer,  that  in  cliufing  cattle,  the  horns  niuft  not  be  overlooked;  the  larger 
thefe  are,  the  worfe.  The  S\v\U  cows  that  are  reputed  the  beft,  have  fmall  liorns  ;  and  on  the  contrar)^ 
thofe  of  Sardinia,  that  are  poor  milkers,  have  very  long  ones.  Ekmentt  D^/grkollura  di  MUlcrpachcr,  tomo  ii. 
p.  257,  notes. 
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The  account  of  a  dairy  taken  next  door  to  me,  in  Suffolk,  is  complex,  and  fuch  as 
not  one  man  in  twenty  keeps  accounts  particular  enough  to  afcertain  ;  it  may  therefore 
be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  greater  difficulties  occur  in  a  foreign  country,  through  the  me- 
dium, not  only  of  a  different  language,  but  of  different  manners  and  cutloms.  This 
account  was  given  partly  as  an  aftual  one  of  fifty-five  cows,  and  partly  by  calculation ; 
but  in  fuch  a  number  of  cows,  there  will  be  fome  dry  ;  there  will  not  be  fifty-five  calves 
fold  from  fifty-five  cows  ;  hogs  mud,  for  fuch  a  produce,  have  fome  corn  given  them, 
though  not  much  ;  and  I  fliould  confider  this  eftimate  rather  as  what  a  good  cow  ought 
to  do,  barring  accidents  and  exceptions,  than  as  a  fair  average  of  a  large  number. 

The  expences,  however,  arc  high,  as  well  as  the  produce  j  among  others,  there  are 
the  following  to  this  dairy  of  fifty-five : 

liv. 

Chief  dairy-man,  the  f^;:rtr(7.— Wages,             -                 -                 -  -      130 

Five  moggii  of  maize,  at  20  livres,  -              100 

One  ditto  wheat,  at  34  livres,               »  -       34 

Half  ditto  rye,  at  18  livres,              -  -             -     9 

One  ditto  of  white  rice,              -               -  *      44 

One  hog,  of  1 2olb.  at  i5yi              -  '           90 
Lodging,  fuel,  fait,  and  butter. 

The  under  dairy-man,yc//o  cazaro. — Wages,                -                  -  -127 

Board  in  the  farmer's  houfc. 

Three  men,  at  70  livres  each,  -             210 

3f  moggii  maiz,  at  io\  livres,  -             210 

i  ditto  rye,  at  3^  hvres,                  -  "63 

I  ditto  rice,  at  a|  livres,         -  "99 

f  ditto  mullet,  i  ^  livres  at  18  livres,  -         27 

Towards  board,  20  livres,         -  -             60 
Land  enough  for  their  flax, 

I'wo  children,  for  the  hogs,  at  30  livres,  60 

Five  faggots  per  diem,  at  5  livres  the  100, 

4  livres  if  large,                 -  -             60 

1323 


Here  are  above  44I.  Englifh,  without  knowing  at  what  to  calculate  the  three  other  arti- 
cles ;  probably  they  would  raife  it  to  above  20s.  a  cow.  There  is  likewife  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  dairy  implements,  fait,  oil,  and  many  fmall  articles ;  befides  hazard,  and  the 
lofs  by  difference  between  the  fale  of  old  cows  and  the  purchafe  of  young.  In  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  cows,  they  eat  in  winter,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  end  of  March,  nothing  but  hay,  and  the  allowance  is  twenty  one  pounds  of 
twenty-eight  ounces,  each  cow  per  diem  ;  this  is  2 1 84  pounds  of  Milan,  or  3559  pounds 
Englifh,  or  about  i|  ton.  This  fingle  article  of  expence,  without  any  other  confider- 
ation,  would  make  a  very  great  produce  necelfary,  or  the  farmer  could  not  live.  They 
milk  at  break  of  day,  and  fometimes  before  it ;  in  the  evening,  two  hours  before  fun- 
fet :  the  quantity  mod  in  the  morning.  The  beft  cheefe  is  made  when  the  cows  feed 
on  white  clover,  which  comes  of  itfelf  the  fecond  year,  where  red  clover  was  fown, 
which  occafions  a  vulgar  notion  here,  that  red  clover  changes  into  white.  This  fecond 
year's  white  clover  is  better  than  perennial  meadows  for  cheefe.  For  one  fortnight  in 
a  year,  they  foil  their  cows, — the  laft  half  of  March, — and  the  grafs  goes  thrice  as  far 
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ns  when  eaten  in  the  field ;  yet  they  never  do  it  at  any  other  fcafon.  Themoft  fingular  cir-' 
cumftance  is  that  of  their  Hailing  their  cows  to  empty  racks  molt  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
night ;  they  are  turned  out  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  all 
the  red:  of  the  twenty-four  they  have  nothing.  I  inquired  particularly  into  the  motives 
for  this  very  extraordinary  prafticc,  and  was  aflurcd  it  was  neceffary  to  make  good  chcefe, 
as  without  it  the  milk  would  not  have  the  requifite  richnefs.  During  fome  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  in  very  wet  or  bad  times,  they  give  them  during  this  fafl,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
hay,  but  the  pradice  is  confined  to  fuch  times,  and  is  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule,  which  is  decidedly  that  the  cows  mufl:  not  cat  grafs  at  pleafure.  It  is  fo  very  fin- 
gular a  praiflice,  as  certainly  to  defeive  experiment  in  England.  The  French  practice  " 
of  milking  thiice  a  day,  is  quite  unknown. 

The  method  of  making  the  cheefe  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Parmefan,  be- 
caufe  the  city  of  Parma  was  once  the  entrepot  *  for  it,  was  an  objeft  I  wilhed  to  under- 
Hand  as  well  as  poflible.  The  idea  is,  that  all  depends  on  foil,  climate,  and  irrigation ; 
and  the  boafled  account  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  in  order  to  make  fimilar 
cheefe  in  their  territories,  at  leafl  for  their  own  tables,  had  procured  men  of  Ikill  from 
the  Milanefe  for  this  purpofe, — contribute  to  give  a  readinefs  every  where  in  anfwering 
queflions,  as  they  are  all  very  well  perfuaded,  that  fuch  cheefe  can  be  made  no  where 
elfe. 

In  order  that  I  might  view  the  procefs  to  the  bed  advantage,  the  Abbate  Amoretti 
conduced  me  to  the  dairy  in  quefiion,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Lcti.  It  is,  in  the  firft 
place,  necelTitry  to  obferve,  that  the  cheefes  are  made  entirely  of  fkimmed  milk  ;  thatof 
the  preceding  evening  mixed  with  the  morning's  milk  ;  the  former  Iiiid  flood  fixteen  or 
feventeen  hours,  the  latter  about  fix  hours.  The  rennet  is  formed  into  balls,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  hand  in  the  milk  ;  the  preparation  is  made  a  fecret  of,  but  it  is  generally. 
known  that  the  ftomach  of  the  calf  is  drefled  with  fpices  and  fait.  The  rennet  was  put 
to  the  milk  at  twelve  o'clock,  not  in  a  tub,  but  in  the  cauldron  or  boiler,  turned  from 
off  the  fire-place  at  ten  o'clock;  the  heat  22  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  and 
common  to  24  degrees  (8i|  Fahrenheit's),  the  atmofphere  being  at  the  fame  time  i6-^- 
C70  Fahrenheit's).  In  fummer,  the  whole  operation  is  finiflied  by  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  heat  fours  the  milk  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  one  o'clock  thecazaro 
examined  the  coagulation,  and  finding  it  complete,  he  ordered  his  fotto  cazaro  to  work 
it,  vi'hich  he  did,  with  a  flick  armed  with  crofs  wires,  as  defcribed  in  Annals  of  Agricid- 
ti're  ;  this  operation  is,  inftead  of  cutting  and  breaking  the  curd,  in  the  manner  it  is 
done  in  England,  free  from  the  whey.  When  he  has  reduced  it  to  fuch  a  firmnefs  of 
grain  as  fatisfies  the  cazaro,  it  is  left  to  fubfide,  till  the  curd  being  quite  funk,  the  whey 
is  nearly  clear  on  the  furface  ;  then  the  cauldron  which  contains  it,  is  turned  back  again 
over  the  fire-hearth,  and  a  quick  fire  made,  to  give  it  the  fcald  rapidly  ;  a  fmall  quantity 
of  finely  powdered  faffron  added,  the  fotto  cazaro  flirring  it  all  the  time  with  a  wired 
inachin«,  to  keep  it  from  burning  ;  the  cazaro  examined  it  from  time  to  time,  between 
his  fingers  and  thumb,  to  mark  the  moment  when  the  right  degree  of  folidity  and  firm- 
nefs of  grain  is  attained.  The  heat  was  41  degrees  (124I  Fahrenheit),  but  it  is  often 
44  (13  1 4  Fahrenheit).  V/hen  the  cazaro  finds  it  well  granulated  by  the  fcalding,  ho 
6rders  his  deputy  to  turn  it  off  the  fire,  and  as  foon  as  a  certain  degree  of  fubfidence 
b;:s  taken  place,  empties  about  three-fourths  of  the  whey,  in  order  the  better  to  com- 
mand the  curd.     He  then  pours  three  or  four  gallons  of  cold  water  around  the  bottom 

*  This  is  the  general  opirion,  but  a  l.Ue  writer  has  {hewn  that  it  is  an  error,  and  that  Psrma  and  PU- 
•cenza  were  cnce  the  country  in  which  the  bell  was  made. 
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of  the  cauldron,  to  cool  it  enough  for  handling  the  curd  ;  then  he  bends  himfelf  mto 
the  veffel  in  a  formidable  manner  to  view  it,  refting  his  feet  againfl:  the  tub  of  whey, 
and  with  his  hands  loofens  the  curd  at  bottom,  and  works  it  into  one  mafs,  Ihould  it 
not  be  fo  already,  that  it  may  lie  conveniently  for  him  to  Aide  the  cloth  under  it,  which 
he  does  with  much  apparent  dexterity,  fo  as  to  ir.clofe  the  whole  in  one  mafs;  to  enable 
himfelf  to  hoilt  it  out  the  eafier,  he  returns  in  the  whey,  and  taking  out  the  curd,  rells 
it  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  tub  to  drain.  The  vat,  in  the  mean 
time,  is  prepared  in  a  broad  hoop  of  willow,  with  a  cord  round  to  tighten  it,  and  widens 
or  contracts  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  iize  of  the  cheefe.  Into  this  vat  the  curd  i& 
fixed,  and  the  cloth  folded  over  it  at  top,  and  tucked  in  around.  This  is  placed  on  a 
table,  nightly  inclining,  to  carry  oft'  the  whey  that  drains  from  the  cheefe ;  a  round 
plank,  three  inches  thick,  fliod  v\ith  iron  like  the  block-wheel  of  a  barrow,  is  laid  on  the 
cheefe,  and  a  (lone  about  thrice  the  fize  of  a  man's  head  on  that,  which  is  all  the  prefs 
ufed,  and  there  ends  the  operation.  The  cheefe  of  the  preceding  day  was  in  a  hoop 
without  any  cloth,  and  many  others  faking  in  different  hoops,  for  thirty  or  forty  days, 
according  to  the  feafon, — thirty  in  fummer,  and  forty  in  winter.  "When  done,  they  are 
fcraped  clean,  and  after  that  rubbed  and  turned  in  the  magazine  every  day,  and  rubbed 
with  a  little  iintfeedoil  on  the  coats,  to  be  preferved  from  infects  of  all  forts.  They  are 
never  fold  till  fix  months  old,  and  the  price  90  livres  the  one  hundred  pounds  of  twenty- 
eight  ounces. 

The  morning's  butter- milk  is  then  added  to  the  whey,  and  heated,  and  a  flronger  acid 
ufed,  for  a  frefh  coagulation  to  make  whey-cheefe,  called  here  mafco-pino.  Little  ones 
are  kept  in  wooden  cafes,  in  the  fmoke  of  the  chimney. 

Upon  this  detail,  I  am  to  remark,  that  the  rules  that  govern  the  operation  of  making 
cheefe  in  the  Milanefe  feem  to  be  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  attended  to  ia 
England.     Thefe  are  marked  diffiaftions. 

I.  Starving  the  cows  during  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  day. 
11.  Breaking  and  fcalding  the  curd. 
III.  Light  preffing. 
The  niode  of  feeding  which  thefe  farmers  purfue,  they  think  eflential  to  good  cheefe  j 
and  that  if  the  cows  were  allowed  to  pafture  all  day  long,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impoffible,  to  make  cheefe  of  equal  goodncfs.     It  would  be  idle  to  reafon  upon  a  pro- 
pofition,  which  demands  in  other  countries  experimient  alone. 

The  breaking  of  the  curd  and  fcalding  is  abfolutely  different  from  ours,  and  appa- 
rently a  method  infinitely  fuperior;  our  breaking  by  the  hand,  and  cutting  into  cubes 
and  other  ways,  are  grofs,  and  render  it  dillicult  for  the  fcalding  whey  to  operate  equally; 
but  in  the  Italian  method  it  is  broken  minutely,  and  by  keeping  the  heating  whey  con- 
ftantly  flirring,  the  fcald  is  equal  throughout,  and  operating  on  the  minutely  divided 
curd,  mufl  take  a  more  regular  and  a  greater  eilcdf.  I  defcribed  to  the  cazaro  the 
method  ufed  in  England,  and  alkcd  his  opinion,  on  which  he  replied — II  vojlro  farmag' 
giQ  in  quel  modo  non  poid'cffcre  troppo  biioim  :  come  e  la  grana  ?  By  referring  to  the 
grain  of  the  cheefe,  it  is  plain  he  thought  that  the  texture  of  it  demanded  this  way  of 
operating. 

In  regard  to  prefling,  all  with  whom  I  convcrfed  were  much  againfl  any  very  heavy 
"Weights,  and  fcemcd  of  opinion,  that  a  good  cheefe  might  be  prelled  into  a  bad  one. 
Firmncfs,  wi'ight,  and  folidity,  they  contended,  Ihould  arife  from  the  right  fabric  of  the 
cheefe,  and  from  adapting  the  fabric  to  the  lanil  and  to  the  feafon,  but  never  from  much 
preffing,  which  would  be  a  bad  way  of  remedying  cither  evils  or  miltakes.  Moved 
cheefos  are  very  rare  with  them,  which  may  poflibly  proceed  not  only  from  the  granu- 
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lation  given  by  their  method  of  fcalding,  but  alfo  from  their  moJer?tc  prcfTing.  How- 
ever it  .'uufl  not  be  imagined  that  the  exceUency  and  peculiarity  ol  Parmelan  cheefe  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  fabrication  ;  their  own  idea  is  probably  veryjuft,  that  foil,  cli- 
mate, and  irrigation  come  in  for  their  Ihare ;  and  that  the  abundance  of  certain  plants 
has  an  influence ;  but  this  lafl  caufe  will  not  have  much  llrefs  laid  on  if,  fince  clovers 
are  found  to  be  the  chief  plants. 

I  fliall  not  quit  this  molt  interefting  diftrift,  without  recommending  it  Rrenuoufly  to 
thofe  who  would  widi  to  give  thtmlelves  a  cc^mpletely  good  farming  education.  For 
fuch  a  purpofe  Codogno  would  be  a  proper  ftation  ;  for  it  is  furrouuded  by  great  dai- 
ries, and  contains  the  largeil  magazines  of  cheefe  of  any  town  in  Lombardy  ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is  a  regular  intercourfe  with  all  thc^dairy  mafters  of  the  Lcdi^an. 
Much  ufeful  knowledge  might  here  be  gained  in  irrigation,  and  in  making  cheefe. 

The  oxen  of  this  dairy  farm  begin  to  work  at  four  years  old  ;  and  are  fold  at  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old,  from  9  to  12  louis  each.  A  pair  will  plow  eight  pcrtiche  a 
day  ;  and  draw,  waggon  included,  three  thoufand  pounds,  of  twenty-eight  ounces, 
twenty  miles. 

Mozzafa. — They  pradife  a  fmgular  method  of  fattening  oxen  here.  They  put  chop- 
ped flraw,  a  little  hay,  the  leaves  of  maiz,  and  alfo  fome  flour  of  it,  into  a  tub,  and 
pour  in  hot  (not  boiling)  water;  and  as  they  give  this  foup  to  the  bcafl,  they  add  for 
each  a  handful  of  oil-cake  in  powder,  or  for  want  of  that,  of  elm  leaves  in  powder;  oak 
leaves  they  give  green.  Another  food  in  ufe  is  powdered  acorns,  which  is  given  inftead 
of  oil-cake,  and  with  good  fuccefs. 

Lodi. — The  cows  here  are  generally  of  a  blood  red  colour,  long,  lank,  and  ill  made. 
In  a  dairy  of  ninety,  they  make  for  one  hundred  and  fixty  days,  one  cheefe  a  day,  of 
fixty  pounds  ;  but  in  April  and  May  it  is  of  feventy  pounds.  After  St.  Martin,  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  greater,  but  not  every  day  ;  in  feven  months,  one  Hundred  and 
ninety  cheefes  ;  and  in  the  reft  of  the  year  one  hundred  and  feventy  ;  in  all,  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  ;  this  is  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  cow.  In  feeding,  they  give 
the  cows  nothing  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  the  next  morning,  unlefs  the  vvea- 
ther  be  very  bad,  and  then  a  little  hay.  In  making  the  cheefe  1  found  very  little  varia- 
tion in  the  pradice  from  that  already  defcribed.  For  the  coagulation,  or  what  our  dairy 
wives  call  fetting,  they  heat  the  milk  gradually,  and  take  care  not  to  do  it  too  much  at 
once.  In  the  great  heats  of  fummer  theyfet  it  without  heating  and  even  put  ice  or  fnovv 
(with  which  every  dairy  is  provided)  to  cool  it ;  but  they  do  nor  confider  the  heat  at  fet- 
ting to  be  a  point  of  much  confequence,  as  a  little  more  or  lefs  heat  makes  no  difference. 
The  cm-d  is  broken  exactly  as  defcribed  before,  with  two  machines,  one  of  wood  only, 
the  other  armed  with  fine  wires,  and  the  falfron  added  during  that  operation.  Scald  it 
as  at  Milan,  and,  upon  doing  this  with  (kill,  they  affert,  that  much  depends;  as  by  more 
or  lefs  fcalding  they  can  remedy  certain  deficiencies  in  foils  and  plants.  The  rell;  of  the 
operation  is  jufl:  as  already  defcribed,  and  all  the  utenfils  the  fame  ;  the  weight  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  at  Milan  ;  and  here  as  great  enemies  to  much  prefTing.  The  cheefe 
made  yefterday  is  all  honey-combed  in  the  coat,  and  as  yellow  as  wax,  a  pale  yellow  : 
whereas  at  Milan  the  new  cheefes  are  quite  white.  Thefe  honey-combs  wear  out  by 
fcraping  after  faking,  which  is  for  thirty-fix  or  forty  days ;  they  are  then  coloured,  and 
there  is  given  to  them  an  appearance  of  a  whitifh  crulf ,  or  efflorefcence  artificially. 
They  are  preferved  by  oiling,  as  at  Milan.  Good  cows  give  about  fixe  gallons  of 
milk  per  diem  ;  the  bell  of  all,  fix.  Sixty  cows  rec^uire  one  hundred  pert  che  for  fix 
months  in  fummer.  ^ 
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Codogno. — The  produce  per  cow  is  here  reckoned  at  one  hundred  pounds  of  cheefe', 
at  twenty-eight  ounces,  at  22lf.  per  pound,  and  eighty  pounds  of  butter  at  24./.  The 
calf  fells  at  20  livres,  at  fifteen  days  old  ;  and  the  produce  of  hogs,  twelve  fows  to  one 
hundred  cows,  which  pay  about  lo  livres  per  cow, 

Mllanefe.     ■  Sterling. 

100  lb.  cheefe,  at  2i{/.     - 
80  lb.  butter,  at  24/. 
Calf,  .... 

Hogs,         -         -     .    - 


Thirteen  pertiche  of  land  are  neceffary  to  carry  a  cow  through  the  year,  which  they 
cut  for  hay  thrice,  and  feed  once.  Such  land  bought,  fells  at  300  livres,  and  lets  at 
10  livres.  The  greateft  dairy  in  the  country,  one  hundred  and  ten  cows,  and  the  price 
10  louis  each.  In  fummer  they  milk  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  fun-fet. 
]\Iake  the  cheefe  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon;  in  winter  at  any  time.  Skim  all  the  milk, 
and  never  fet  it  for  coagulation  without  heating  it  by  fire.  In  other  refpects,  the  ma- 
mifadure  is  conducted  as  already  defcribed.  They  colour  the  coats  with  earth,  and  the 
whitiih  cfflorefcence  is  given  with  rye-meal.  When  the  grafs  is  oldeft,  it  always  gives 
the  befl:  cheefe,  but  the  produce,  after  being  down  four  years,  declines  fo  much,  that 
thealmofl:  general  practice  is  to  plough  it. 

View  ihe  magazine  of  cheefe  at  Codogno,  of  Sig.  Bignami,  and  of  Sig.  Stabilini;^ 
the  latter  are  immenfe.  Mod  of  it  is  fold  in  Italy,  much  in  Spain,  and  lead  of  all  in 
France  ;  there  is  not  a  folid  cheefe  in  that  kingdom  that  is  eatable,  and  yet  they  confume 
httle  Parmefan ! 

Codogno  io  Crema.  —  Meffrs.  Bignami  had  the  goodnefs  to  conduct  me  to  a  great  farm, 
two  miles  from  Codogno,  in  the  way  to  Crema ; — here  I  found  that  coagulation  takes, 
according  to  the  feafon,  from  one  to  four  hours  ;  in  fome  parts  of  the  Milanefc  the  ca- 
zaro  informed  me  thrt  they  fet  the  milk  without  warming  :  here  never  ;  always  heat  ic 
by  fire.  The  caggio  (rennet)  is  in  balls  about  twice  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  put  m 
a  linen  coarfe  cloth,  and  rubbed,  holding  it  in  the  milk,  till  it  is  diflblved.  In  this  dairy 
after  three  hours  coagulation,  the  milk  was  as  hot  as  if  frefli  from  the  cow.  Quantity 
of  fafiron,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  cheefe  of  fixty  pounds — 945  pounds  of  milk,  of 
twenty-eight  ounces,  make  a  cheefe  of  fixty  pounds  weighed  fix  months  after.  The 
fame  quantity  of  milk  in  fpring  and  in  autumn,  makes  more  cheefe  than  in  fummer. 
Befl  and  moll  from  old  grafs,  but  a  cazaro  who  really  underdands  his  bufinefs,  will 
make  all  alike;  and  the  idea  here  is  that  fabrication  is  all  in  all.  A  cheefe  of  thirty 
pounds  will  be  as  good  as  one  ol  a  hundred  pounds.     The  fcalding  in  their  manner  is 

•  Tills  is  the  general  idea  ;  but  let  it  be  noteil,  that  the  particulars  of  two  dairies  I  took,  one  of  which 
\V3S  near  Milan,  were  different  ;  one  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  per  cow  ;  the  otliir  near  Lodi, 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  cow,  ytt  there  ia,  near  Milan,  a  notion,  that  tlie  produce  is  one  hundred 
pounds  per  cow.  The  difference,  probably,  is  tliis,  that  upon  a  general  calculation  of  all  the  cows  of  a  dif- 
trift,  good,  bad,  and  iiidifferentj  dry,  and  giving  milk,  the  <|nnntity  is  one  bundled  pounds  ;  but  in  certain 
capital  dairies,  ami  reckoning  only  tiic  cows  ia  milk,  it  is  mOre  than  double, 

to 
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to  granulate  tlie  curd,  and,  united  with  fo  fmall  a  prefTure,  leaves  cavities  in  the  texture 
of  the  chcefe,  that  fill  with  an  oleaginous  liquid,  and  form  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
Parmcfan  chcefe.  With  the  methods  ufed  in  England,  fuch  cavities  fpoil  a  cheefe.  I 
muR,  however,  remark  that  fuch  Parmefan  as  was  common  many  years  ago,  in  which 
thcfe  cavities,  and  their  contents  were  of  a  texture  that  would  allow  of  drawing  out  like 
a  thread  of  glue,  is  not  fo  common  now.  The  folid  cheefe,  without  cavities,  common 
at  prefent,  is  not  much  better  than  our  North  Wiltfhire,  and  is  apt  to  dry  much 
fooner,  if  equally  kept.  Ouarc,  if  this  dcclcnfion  of  quality  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their 
ploughing  all  the  country  ?  When  their  cheefe  gained  its  great  reputation,  it  was  made 
from  old  meadows;  now  all  is  from  arable  land.  Here  it  is  kept  five  or  fix  years — 
never  till  ten.  Walking  with  the  farmer,  the  mafter  of  eighty  cows,  into  his  fields 
(1750  pertiche),  1  begged  him  to  pick  the  plants  in  the  order  of  his  cRimation  for 
cheefe,  which  he  did  ; — firO:,  trifoliiim  rcpens  ;  fecond,  IrifoUum  pratcnfe  zn^  plantago 
/anrcolata  equ^l;  third,  chicor'tuin  intybus.  'I  hefe  he  efleemed  capital.  The  ranuncu- 
lus rcpens  bad  ;  all  the  grades,  properly  fo  called,  bad,  on  comparifon  with  thofe  above  ; 
but /<)//?/?;; />fr^«w  the  beft,  if  it  come  naturally  ;  bad,  if  fown.  Gallcga  officinalis  bad. 
They  fometimes  do  not  fow  any  thing  to  make  a  meadow,  leaving  the  wheat-ftubble  to 
cover  itfelf ;  a  barbarous  pradice,  fince  they  confefs  that  in  the  firfl:  year  it  yields  little. 
There  were  dung-hills  in  moft  of  the  fields,  well  mixed  and  rotten,  to  be  fpread  in  win- 
ter. Feed  the  cows,  in  winter,  only  with  hay,  and  twenty  pounds,  of  twenty-eight 
ounces,  the  daily  allowance  ;  the  price  now  7I  livrcs  per  one  hundred  pounds.  I  forgot 
to  remark,  that  all  the  milk- trays  are  of  copper  ;  and  that  ice  is  in  every  dairy,  to  put 
into  the  churns  with  the  cream.  The  cows  are  here  fed,  as  evei'y  where  elfe  in  the  Mi- 
ianefe,  but  a  few  hours  in  twenty-four  ;  yet  longer  than  in  fome  diilri£ls,  for  they  are 
abroad  feven  hours ;  they  eat  nothing  while  tied  up  in  the  llieds. 

In  1733,  there  were  in  the  Lodizan  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  dairies  :  in  1767 
there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix,  each  of  which  liad  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cows,  on  an  average,  making  two  hundred  and  ninety  cheefes  each  dairy  per  ann. ;  ia 
thirty-four  years  increafe  —  thirty-nine  dairies,  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  cows, 
eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ten  cheefes,  and  value  848,210  Uvres  *.  This  is 
Count  Carli's  account,  but  I  fufpeft  an  error  f,  as  I  heard  no  hints  of  any  decline;  and 
at  Codogno,  the  dairies  were  calculated,  apparently  with  attention,  at  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  each,  making  three  hundred  and  ten  cheefes  in  a  year,  or  fixty-fix  thoufand 
and  thirty  cheel'es,  of  fifty  pounds  each,  or  3,301,500  pounds,  of  twenty-eight  ounces, 
at  one  livre  a  pound  ;  this  makes  1 10,0471.  and  the  account  I  received  was,  that,  of  this 
quantity,  two-thirds  were  exported. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  cheefe,  it  deferves  notice,  that  it  is  not  three  centuries 
fince  this  great  advantage  of  irrigated  meadows  has  been  here  known  ;  and  1  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Cifterfian  monk  who  has  written  fo  vjcW  —  Sull' Irrigazior.i  de  Prati,  in  the 
Aiti  della  Societa  Pat,  di  Milano,  feems  to  admit,  that  the  original  manufactures  of  Par- 
mefan cheefe  was  in  the  territory  of  Parma  ;  and  refers  to  original  papers  for  fhewing  that 
Milan  was  fuppHed  three  centuries  ago  with  this  cheefe  from  Parma.  A  clearer  proof 
of  this  cannot  be  produced,  than  that  in  the  ledgers  of  the  monaflery  of  Chiaravalle, 
there  are  entries  of  the  purchafe  of  cheefe  from  Parma,  which,  moft  affuredly,  could  not 
have  taken  place,  if  fuch  cheefes  had  been  made  at  home.     And  this  feems  to  be  con- 

•  Carli,  torn,  i  p.  117. 

f  It  mud  be  a  gtofs  error  to  calculate  the  dairies  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows,  on  an  average  ;  for 
in  all  toy  inquiries  I  heard  but  of  one  that  reached  one  hundred  and  ten, 
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firmed  by  the  account  of  the  entry  of  Louis  Xll.  into  I'avia,  in  1499,  given  by  Fran- 
cefco  Muralto,  juris  confulto  of  Como,  who  fays, — "  Multa  ftiere per  Pabioifes  dcnorcgi 
tradita  ct  inter  altera  fornix  centum  caJeiFlaccntlnx  civitatis.'"  It  is  alfo  worth  oblcrviii,u, 
that  though  they  did  not  make  good  cheefeatthis  period,-  (as  wc  may  judge,  from  their 
buying  it  elfewhere,)  yet  fome  cheefe  was  made  at  Tecchione,  a  farm  belonging  to 
them,  of  the  weight  of  fourteen  pounds  per  cheefe,  as  it  appears  by  their  ledgers  for  the 
year  1494.  * 

Venice. — This  city  is  fupplied  with  beef  from  Bofnia,  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Hungary: 
at  prefent  the  export  from  thofe  countries  is  prohibited,  on  account  of  fupplying  the 
Emperor's  armies  in  Hungary.     Mutton  from  Dalmatia,  and  Bofnia. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — In  their  cow-houfes  they  have  the  fame  flep 
at  the  heels  of  the  beads  as  I  have  in  my  own,  and  wliich  I  copied  fi-om  ]\'Ir.  Bakevi'eU 
many  years  ago  ;  but  they  have  applied  it  to  iheir  horfe-ftables  alfo,  which  I  never  met 
with  before ;  yet  it  is  an  obvious  improvement,  which  well  deferves  imitation.  The 
floors  of  their  ftalls  are  level. 

Tuscany." — Though  the  quantity  of  cattle  of  every  kind  in  this  country  is  much  in- 
ferior to  what  it  ought  to  be,  yet  is  the  art  of  fattening  an  ox  well  underftood.  In  fum- 
mer  they  feed  on  mown  clover  andy}z^^/««  (the  great  millet,  holcus  forgtvn) ;  alfo  on 
maiz,  and  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfe,  called y^rr<7w«.  Price  of  an  ox,  45 
fcudi  (at  5s.  8d.)5   a  cow,  30  ;  a  fheep,  i  ;  a  horfe,  20 ;  a  hog,  7. 

Account  of  a  Dairy  of  Eight  Cows.,  at  Vilaniagna,  ifi  Tufas ny,  beloNging  to  Conte  Orlandt 

del  Benino. 

Eight  cows  cofl  -  -  .  -  - 

Produce,  firft  year,  in  butter  and  milk. 

Second  year,  value  of  the  cows  and  three  calves. 

Produce. — Calves.  -  -  - 

Milk  and  butter, 


Cheefe, 
Value  of  the  cows. 


Expences. 


Value  of  the  cows. 

Dairy  man. 

Bran  and  Bull, 

Saggina  and  clover  fown  for  them, 

Profit, 


Scud,  liv 

/: 
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Scttd.  liv.  f. 
Which,  on  eight  cows,  is  per  cow,  -  .         1 2'  i  o     8 

At  5  livres,  15/.  the  dollar,  and  471!.  a  dollar  ftcrling  J_^i     3     6 

Which  is  per  week,  -  -  -  013 

am  -■    —         !■■■  i«^ 

In  which  experiment  alniofl  the  whole  of  this  was  profit,  becaufe  no  fewer  cattle  of  any 
other  fort  were  kept ;  but  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  is.  3d.  a  week  is,  according  to-our 
ideas,  a  very  poor  return  for  keeping  a  cow  *.  I  copy  this  account  from  Sig.  Paoletti, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  conferring  perfonally  on  agriculture,  and  wlio  informed 
me,  that  at  Villamagna  they  begin  to  work  their  oxen  at  two  years  and  a  half  old  ;  they 
change  fome  every  year ;  and  gain  by  their  improvement,  while  worked,  about  6  fcudi 
(of  5s.  8d.)  the  pair,  on  an  average,  per  annum;  buy  at  70  fcudi,  and  fell  at  76.  Cows 
give  two  fiafce  of  milk  per  diem,  during  eight  months  ;  price  47.  each. 

MoDENA. — Regiftcr  of  all  the  iive-Tlock  in  the  Dutchy  of  Modena,  taken  in  June 
177 1  :  — Oxen,  forty-two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ni^teen  ;  cows  fixty-one  thoui'and 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  ;  calves  of  one  year,  twenty- four  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
and  feventy-two  ;  calves,  tvventy-ono  thouiand  three  hundred  and  twtnty-fix  ;  horfes, 
eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  mules,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-fix  ;  alTes, 
eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-three;  hogs,  one  hundred  and  thirty -fevea 
thoui'and  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix ;  flicep,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
fand and  fifteen ;  goats,  thirty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  Augmentation 
m  the  reft  of  the  year ;  great  cattle,  twelve  thoufand  ;  fmall,  thirty- eight  thoufand. 

Parma. — Many  and  great  dairies  in  the  Parmefa ;  fome  to  fixty  cows,  and  num- 
bers from  twenty  to  thirty;  and  thofe  who  have  a  few  cows,  carry  their  milk  to  fome 
neighbouring  dairy,  and  receive  cheefes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ;  but  this  cheefe 
has  not  the  reputation  at  prefent  of  being  fo  good  as  that  of  the  Lodizan.  As  this  coun- 
try gave  its  name  to  the  beft  cheefe  in  Europe,  and  once  certainly  made  the  belt,  I  was 
defirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  mode  purfued  in  the  manufadure  differed  here  from 
that  of  the  Lodizan  :  in  the  dairy  of  a  farmer  of  the  Count  de  Schaffianatti,  1  had  this 
opportunity.  The  apparatus  is  nearly  the  fame,  except  that  the  ftick  with  which  the 
curd  is  broken,  and  which  in  the  Lodizan  is  armed  with  crofs  wires,  is  here  only  a  bulh, 
the  branches  of  which  are  drawn  a  little  together  by  a  firing  ;  this  is  not  fo  effedive  as 
.  fine  wire,  and  is  a  variation  in  a  point  of  importance  in  giving  a  fine  grain.  I  have  re- 
marked already,  that  the  board  which  in  prefling  is  laid  on  the  vat,  is  in  the  Lodizan 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick ;  here  it  is  five  or  fix  inches,  and  heavy ;  and  the 
flone  ufed  to  prefd  it  four  or  five  times  larger,  yet  the  cheefes  here  are  not  often  more 
than  half  the  fize  of  the  others  ;  this  variation  in  a  circumftance  that  cannot  be  uneffential 
certainly  deferves  notice  ;  if  fo  very  light  a  preffure  in  the  Lodizan  is  given,  the  cheefe  of 
which  is  fuperior  to  all  others,  it  undoubtedly  fiiould  lead  the  farmers  of  Parma  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  inferiority  of  their  cheefe  does  not  arife  wholly  or  in  part  from  thefe 
variations  ;  the  country,  it  is  true,  is  not  watered  to  one-tenth  of  what  the  Lodizan  is, 
and  the  cows  feed  in  perennial  meadows,  inflead  of  the  pafturage  of  arable  land.  The 
trays  here  are  of  wood,  inftead  of  copper  for  the  milk  ;  and  it  is  Ikimmed,  as  at  Lodi, 
before  making  the  cheefe.     The  coagulation  is  made  ufually  in  three  quarters  of  an 

«  PenfieH,  p.  233,  236. 
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hour,  if  the  milk  be  what  they  call  wholefoine,  that  is,  if  it  have  no  particular  quality 
that  demands  a  variation,  in  which  cafe  it  is  coagulated  in  half  an  hour  :  they  vary  the 
fcalding  alfo  ;  for  bad  milk  they  fcald  with  a  fierce  quick  fire,  but  good  is  done  more 
gently.  In  managing  the  lump  of  curd,  when  fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  they 
vary  alfo  ;  they  prefs"it  with  a  circular  board,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftick  or  handle,  and 
then  get  a  milk  tray  under  it,  and  when  they  have  hoiiled  it  out,  they  leave  it  to  drain 
in  that  tray  about  half  an  hour  ;  at  Lodi,  ten  minutes,  or  at  mofta  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  common  price  of  thecheefe  30  livres,  (2|d.)  the  pelb  (tweniy-tfto  pounds  Englilh). 
I  tailed  it  at  the  table  of 'the  Count  de  Schaffianatti,  and  alfo  at  Tarma,  and  the  inferiority 
to  the  Lodizan  is  great. 

The  attention  of  giving  fait  to  cattle  and  flacep  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Italy, 
h  regular;  they  even  confider  a  plenty  of  fa't  as  fomewhat  eflenrial  to  having  proper 
flocks  of  thofe  animals,  and  gave  m.e  an  inftance  which  is  remarkable.  In  the  Courfi 
di  Monchio,  a  valley  in  which  the  bifliop  is  the  fovereign,  there  is  no  gabelle  on  fait, 
and  therefore  given  much  more  plentifully  to  cattle  ancl«iheep,  the  confequence  is,  that 
the  numbers  of  both  are  much  greater,  proportionably  to  all  other  circumftances  thaa 
in  anv  other  difcridt. 

Savoy. — They  reckon  at  Lanefburgh,  that  three  goats  are  equal  to  one  cow; 
the  price  here  is  11  livres  to  12  livres.  At  Ifle,  in  ALace,  a  good  goat  fells  from 
12  livres  to  30  livres  French,  in  common  20  livres.  Some  there  are  fo  good  that  two 
equal  a  cow,  but  at  Tour  d'Aigues,  in  Provence,  it  takes  four  to  equal  a  cow,  the  prico 
10  livres  or  12  livres  French. 

Sept.  III.— 0/  Sheep. 

Nice. — I  here  obfeived  what  appeared  very  fingular,  a  flock  of  flieep  brought  dowa 
from  the  mountains  to  drink  the  fea-water,  which  is  I  fuppofe  to  fave  fait.  The  gar- 
deners near  the  town  generally  keep  a  few  flieep,  confined  in  flies,  jufl  as  hogs  in  Eng- 
land, and  fed  with  the  offal  of  the  garden.  I  took  a  fpccimen  of  the  wool  of  one  of 
thefe  flie-fed  fheep,  more  hke  goat's  hair  than  wool,  it  fells  at  6/.  the  pound. 

Turin. — The  price  of  flieep  from  10  livres  to  15  livres.  The  fleece  is  eight  pounds,, 
at  5/1  unv/aflied. 

Milanese. — Throughout  this  country  I  fcarcely  faw  any  flieep,  and  thofe  few  bad. 

Venetian  State. — Bergamo. — Here  I  met  a  flock,  an  ugly  breed,  large,  long^ 
and  ill  made,  without  horns,  the  wool  coarfe  and  hairy,  large  hanging  ears,  and  their 
throats  fwollen  almolt  like  wens.  They  have  a  fabric  of  woollen  cloth  here,  but  the- 
wool  comes  from  Apulia. 

Brefcia. — The  fleeces  here  are  four  and  a  half  pounds,  (about  two  and  three  quarters, 
pounds  Englifli),  and  fell  at  25  livres  to  30  livres  per  peze,  not  wafhed,  which  is  about 
IS.  Englifli  the  pound. 

Verona. —  Price  30/.  the  pound  of  twelve  ounces  (is.  the  pound  Englifli). 

To  Viccnza. — Meet  feveral  flocks ;  all  are  clipped  twice  a  year,  the  breed  polled,  and 
much  like  thofe,  but  not  fo  large,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  Verona. 

Vicenza. — The  forts  of  flieep  known  here,  are  Gent  Hi,  which  live  only  in  the  plain, 
not  being  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  mountain  cold  ;  their  wool  is  longer  than  of  the 
other  forts.  Tofetti,  thefe  refill  the  cold  well  ;  have  fliort  wool,  clipped  twice.  Monte 
PaJouana,  are  of  a  much  greater  fizc ;  the  llefli  excellent ;  are  clipped  twice.  Price  of 
wool,  2i  livres  per  pound  unwafhcd  (the  ounce  of  Vicenza,  twelve  to  the  pound  is  to  the 
Englifli  ounce  as  690  is  to  4S0,  as  I  found,  by  buying  an  ounce  weight  there) ;  this 
price  is  equal  to  about  i  id.  the  Englifli  pound.     It  is  remarkable,  that  they  here  feed, 

thar- 
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jheir  flieep  in  winter,  tvith  a  mixture,  made  in  a  liole  in  the  ground,  trodden  well  in  of 
•zMcca  (gourdr,)  cut  in  llices  ;  the  mark  of  grapes,  vine-leaves,  and  greun  grafs.  Price  of 
wool  here  :  — Gcntili  preparata,  6  livrcs;  Gentili  non  preparata,  5  livres  5/  ;  Tofi  rta, 
5  livres  to  6  livres;  Tefmo,  3  livres  10/.  ;  Padouana,  4  livres;  all  by  the  pound  of 
twelve  ounces.  The  ounce  is  to  that  of  England,  as  690  to  480  ;  the  pound  therefore 
equals  feventeen  ounces  Englifli ;  jf  livres  is  above  2s.  6d.  Englifh. 

Padua, — Price  of  Iheep  about  2  ducats.  In  common  they  clip  but  once  a  year-  fleece 
three  pounds. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — Price  of  a  good  flieep,  14  pauls  (7s.')  Pro- 
duce, per  flieep,  of  a  flock  ;  — lamb,  4  pauls  ;  wool,  3I  ;  cheefe,  4;  in  all  1 1  i  (js.  9d.) 
per  annum ;  half  to  the  proprietor,  half  to  the  peafant.  The  wool  three  pounds  at 
twice  flicaring,  and  at  13  baiocchi  the  pound  (lo  baiocchi  to  the  paul,  of  6d.  lels  a 
IVaftion).  It  is  -u-afhed  on  the  back  before  ftiearing.  There  are  25,000  to  30,000 
flieep  in  the  Ferrarefe. 

Tuscany. — Bologna  to  Florence. — Some  flocks  of  flieep  are  fcattcred  on  the  Appe- 
nines,  of  a  fmall  and  rather  pretty  hornlefs  breed.  Near  Florence,  they  cut  tiie  lambs 
in  June,  and  fell  them  in  September,  to  thole  who  keep  them  till  March.  Price,  in 
September,  10  livres,  (7s.  id.)  and  in  March,  for  18  livrcs  (12s.  gd.);  there  are  few 
or  none,  of  two  or  three  years  old.  They  clip  but  once  ;  weight  of  the  fleece  four 
pounds,  at  i^  paul  per  pound;  waflied  before  clipping  (Englifli  weight  and  money,  the 
fleece  is  three  pounds,  at  is.  id.  per  pound).  Wethers  are  in  fome places  fattened  on 
oats,  barley,  and  hay,  and  fometimes  with  a  few  raves. 

Vilhmogna. — Thirty-fix  flieep  kept  on  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  ftiori  of  land, 
each  giving  three  pounds  of  wool  (equal  to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  Englifli),  at  this 
year,  i|  paul  and  laft,  14  (the  paul  $-A.)i  clipped  but  once  a  year,  in  May,  and  waflied 
before.  Each  flieep  5  of  a  paul  in  cheefe.  Thirty-fix  bring,  on  an  average,  twenty 
lambs,  which  fell,  at  five  or  fix  weeks,  at  4f  pauls ;  at  fix  months,  7  or  8  pauls. 

Two  hundred  flieep  from  the  mountains,  that  pafs  the  winter  in  the  Marcmma,  the 
expence  157  fcudi,  compofed  of  twenty  rams,  fifty  ewe  hoggits,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
breeding  ewes ;  fifty  lambs  kept  for  flock.  Scmi.    Liv. 

fifty  lambs  for  flock,  — -  —  —  __  59  2 

Eighty  lambs  fold,  —  —  ■—  —  120 

Wool,  7  lb.  the  pair,  at  10  fcudi  the  100  lb,  —  —  —       70         3 

Cheefe,  2^  lb.  to  each  flieep,  at  6/.  per  lb.  —  ■    —  11         o 

Half  to  the  proprietor,  —  —.-«■,— 

Expence. 
Winter  food  in  the  Maremma,  —.—.-_ 

Two  hundred  flieep  to  a  fliepherd  ;  24  ftarl  of  corn  for  the  winter, 
Pafles,  charges,  duties  regulated  at  6  fcudi  the  100  flieep,  — 

Expences  of  travelling,  utenfils,  fees,  &c.  —  — 

Pafturing  in  fumnier  in  I  he  mountains,         __  —  — 

Half  to  the  proprietor,  _  •—  — 

Nett  profit  to  proprietor,  ■«»_—. 

Which  profit,  being  on  a  capital  of  i  ^y  fcudi,  is  1 S  per  cent.  * 

•  Iramontani  Dei  Jccrh/cimento  Del  BeJIiam  e  Tofcano,  8vo.  p.  96. 
4   F   2 
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It  is  nn  obfei'vatlon  of  Sig.  Paoletti  *,  that  draining  the  Maremma,  and  cultivating  if, 
have  leflened  the  number  of  flieep  in  Tufcany  conliderably  :  great  flocks,  before  that 
period,  were  kept  in  feme  mountainous  diilrifts  in  fummer,  and  paftured  in  the  Ma- 
remma in  winter ;  but  cultivation  has  changed  this.  He  does  not  fay  that  the  people 
of  the  Maremma  have  Aeep  of  their  own,  but  obferves,  that  it  is  a  diminution  in  num- 
ber. This  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  improvements  in  the  Maremma  have  been  on 
falfe  and  vicious  principles ;  for  if  they  had  been  on  juft  one?,  flieep  would  have  been 
increafed  infl:ead  of  leflTened. 

Sig.  Paoletti  recommends  that  all  flieep  fiiould  have  one  pound  of  fait  in  March,  and 
one  in  Odober,  which  makes  them  healthy,  and  to  yield  more  wool  f. 

MoDENA.— Wool  here  fells  from  2  livres  to  3  livrcs  per  pound,  waflied  ;  equal  to 
is^d.  per  pound  Englifli.  There  are  many  flieep  in  the  mountains,  but  milerable 
things ;  chpped  twice  a  year. 

Parma. — In  going  to  Firenzuola,  I  examined  the  wool  of  a  flock,  and  found  it  more 
like  the  hair  of  a  dog  than  wool ;  and  all  I  fee,  which  are  but  few,  are  alike  hairy ;  mofl: 
of  them  polled,  but  fome  with  horns  ;  Rot  badly  made,  but  feel  worfe.  Thefe  are  the 
flocks  whofe  wool,  Monf.  de  la  Lande  fays,  is  ineflimable  ! 

Piedmont. — Pave/e.'^On  entering  the  King  of  Sardinia's  country,  and  for  many 
miles,  fee  little  parcels,  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  of  poor  dirty  houfed  flieep,  feeding 
on  the  young  wheat.  Afti  was  formerly  famous  for  wool  ; — 7ie/li  antichi  tempi  famofa 
fier  lafua  lane\;  but  the  country  contains  none  at  prefent  to  fupport  that  character. 

Savoy. — Unwaflied  wool,  10/.  the  pound  of  twelve  ounces  ;  fleece  three  pounds  to 
fix  pounds;  it  goes  to  France  or  Piedmont.  Sheep,  9  livrcs  to  1 2  livres  each.  Though 
cattle  and  flieep  are  the  great  riches  of  all  Savoy,  yet  no  care  taken  of  the  breed,  and 
the  wool  all  bad  §. 

The  price  of  wool,  regard  being  had  to  that  only  which  is  long,  coarfe,  and  bad,  (but. 
not  the  worfl:,)  may  be  flated  in  Lombardy  at  is.  Englifli,  the  Englifli  pound;  fuch: 
\yould  fell  in  England,  I  calculate,  at  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 

Chap.  XXXIII.— 0///j£'  Management  of  Arable  Land. 

THE  minutes  I  took,  concerning  the  conduft  of  arable  land,  may,  for  the  fake  of 
clearnefs,  be  thus  divided  : — i.  Of  thecom-fes  of  crops.  2.  Of  feed  and  produfl:.  3.  Of 
the  culture  of  certain  plants.     4.  Of  implements.     5.  Of  manures. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Coiirfes  of  Crops. 

Piedmont. — Chentale. — A  year  of  fallow  common  in  five  or  fix  years,  during  which 
year  the  land  is  never  watered,  only  expofed  to  the  fun.  Wheat  is  fown  on  fallow;  on 
clover  land  ;  always  after  hemp,  becaufe  the  land  is  in  high  order;  the  fame  after  maize, 
if  well  manured ;  in  which  cafe  alfo  after  millet  fown  in  June,  otherwife  meflin  or  rye. 
The  fallow  for  wheat,  commonly  follows  buck-wheat,  called  here  fromentin,  or  millet. 
Clover  is  fown  among  rye  in  March,  never  among  wheat.  Millet  de  cottura  is  fown  in 
June ;  millet  de  reftuba  the  end  of  July,  after  wheat ;  and  then  dung  well  for  hemp.. 

•  Perficr't,  p.  207.     He  mentions  their  being  prodigiojamenteptunumtrofe,  a  century  before,  p.  221. 

f  Penfier'i,  p-  208.  ,  ;  .jili  i:i'.'l   -.'  ' 

\.   Giulini.iom.  xii.  p.  19. 

^  I  may  liere  add  a  miuutc  on  goats;  Marqui'g  Ginori  introduced  tlie  Anpora  ^oats.intd  Tnfoany,'for 
making  cambltts,  which  mauufafture  has  fuccccdtd  fo  well,  as  to  bt  termed  rifpellnlUe  nian;ftilliira  by  Pac- 
Ittti.  Ptttfurt.  p.  220.  And  it  is  obfcrved  by  another  writer,  that  if  thcy*arc  not  fupcrior  to  the  aniitiit 
tambkts  of  Eruffds,  they  vc  at  kaft  equal  to  them.     Ra^knameiitc  fopra  TofcanQ,  p.  JO7. 

JQ  Turin, 
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Turin. — In  fomc  arable  land  I  viewed,  a  few  miles  from  this  capital,  the  following 
moft  extraordinary  courfe  was  purfiied,  and  was  mentioned  to  me  as  being  not  uncom- 
mon ;  I .  maize  ;  2.  wheat ;  3.  wheat ;  4.  wheat ;  5.  maiz ;  6.  wheat ;  7.  wheat  j 
8.  wheat. 

The  year  of  maize  being  confidered  as  fuch  a  preparation,  as  to  allow  of  three  fuc- 
ceflive  crops  of  wheat.  The  praftice  however  is^barbarous.  Upon  the  farm  of  Sig. 
Briolo,  the  following  is  the  courfe  ; — 1 .  maize  ;  2.  wheat ;  3.  rye  ,  and  when  the  laisd 
wants  repofe,  clover  is  fown  upon  a  fmall  part. 

Vcrcclli. — Upon  good  wheat  land  ; — 1.  maize  ;  2.  wheat ;  ^.  wheat ;  4.  rye.  And 
in  the  rice  grounds  •, —  t.  fallow  ;  2.  rice  ;  3.  rice  ;  4.  rice.  They  have  here  an  excel- 
lent praftice,  and  it  extends,  more  or  lefs,  over  all  Piedmont,  which  is  to  v:\o\v  clover 
by  the  10th  of  May,  and  to  plow  the  land  and  plant  maize,  which  fucceeds  greatly  after 
clover. 

Milanese  — Milan. — The  arable  lands  never  repofe ;  but  a  quick  fucceffion  is 
reaped.  Two  crops  of  bread  corn  are  gained  in  one  year,  by  fowing  maize  in  July,  after 
wheat. 

Milan  to  Pavia.— The  courfe  common  in  the  rice  grounds  is, —  i.  rice;    2.  rice; 

3.  rice  ;  4.  fallow,  and  dung  ;  5.  wheat,  clover  fown,  either  vi'ith  it  In  autumn,  or  upon 
itinfpring;  the  former  beft  j  6.  clover;  7.  clover  ;  8.  clover;  9.  flax,  and  then  millet 
the  fame  year :  and  then  rice  again  as  above. 

Alfo, — I.  wheat;  2,  clover;  3.  clover;  4.  clover ;  5.  clover ;  6.  flax,  and  then 
maize;  7.  wheat,  and  clover  again.  Sometimes  after  flax,  colefeed  for  oil.  Another 
courfe, — I,  2,  3.  clover;  4.  maize;  5.  rice;  6.  rice  ;  7.  rice;  8.  fallow^ ;  9.  corn  and 
clover. 

In  the  Pavefe. —  i.  Rye,  and  then  fallowed  for,  2.  wheat,  fown  with  clover  in  Febru- 
ary, mown  with  the  ftubble,  and  then  fed  ;  3.  clover  ;  4-  clover;  5.  clover;  6.  flax, 
and  then  millet;  or  inflead  of  both  maize  ;  7.  wheat;  8.  wheat,  and  left  then  fome- 
times  to  pailurage  under  clover. 

Mos:::(2/£2. —A  courfe  common  here,  — I.  clover;  2.  winter  flax;  3.  lupines;  4.  maize, 
for  forage;  5.  colefeed  ;  6.  cabbages  ;  7.  panic  ;  8.  hemp  ;  9.  beans.  This  courfe  will 
be  found  to  occupy  about  twelve  pertichein  one  hundred,  and  to  pafs  in  fuccefllon  over 
the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  variation.  Another, —  \.  wheat,  and  millet  after ;  2.  com- 
mon maize;  3.  wheat  and  millet ;  4.  common  maize  ;  5.  rye  and  quarantine;  6.  com- 
,  mon  maize;  7.  rye  and  quarantino;  8.  common  maize.  The  ailiduity  with  which 
they  avoid  a  fallow,  deferves  attention,  and  it  is  here  eifected,  as  in  the'fduth  of  France, 
by  means  of  a  plant  that  isafferted  by  many  to  exhauft. 

Lodizan. —  i .  Wheat,  fown  in  October  and  reaped  in  June,  and  the  land  ploughed 
thrice  and  manured  for  2.  wheat  again,  and  clover,  czWed  fpianata  ttgojidho,  v;h\ch  is 
fed  till  the  following  fpring,  but  fometimes  ploughed  the  end  ofautunin;    3.  flax; 

4.  millet.     Another  courfe,  called  coltura  maggenga, —  i.  break  up  the  layer  for  flax  ^ 

2.  millet ;   3.  maize  ;  4.  wheit,  the  fliubble  of  which  rera'SLms'in/pianatoagq/lano. 
Crcmonefc. —  '• .  Wheat,  fown  in  Oftober,  and  reaped  in  June,  the  flubble  ploughed 

thrice  for  2.  wheat,  upon  which  fow  clover  the  end  of  February ;  3.  clover,  ploughed 
in  November  for,  4.  flax,  and  then  millet ;  5.  maize  ;  6.  wheat. 

Carpiancfc. —  i.  Maize;  2.  wheat  fown  in  the  fpring  with  clover,  which  is  mown  with 
the  ftubble,  and  iemdinsfpia?icia  agojlana;  3.  clover  ;  4,  flax,  and  then  millet ;  5.  rice; 
6.  rice  ;   7.  rice. 

Venetian  State. — Bergamo. — The  land  here  is  confl;antly  cropped, — i.  wheat; 

3.  clover,  mown  in  the  fpring  once,  in  time  for  maize ;  3.  wheat ;  4.  clover.     Alfo, — 

I.  clover. 
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1.  clover,  or  millet ;  2.  maize;  3.  wheat.  By  which  courfes  they  have  half  or  a  third 
of  their  land  in  wheat  every  year. 

Brefcia. — i.  Wheat,  and  twenty  pounds  of  clover-feed  in  March,  per  jugero, — the 
clover  cut  in  Augufl:  with  the  wheat-Rubble,  and  then  paftured,  in  winter  dunged  :  — 

2.  clover,  called  this  year  prato  grafjb,  cut  thrice  j  firft  in  May,  called  //  maggiatico  ; 
fecond  in  Auguil,  called  Vofiano ;  third  in  September,  //  navarolo : — 3.  in  March  fo\v 
flax,  which  is  gathered  in  June,  then  f)lough  and  few  quarantine,  amongft  which,  at  the 
fecond  hoeing,  fow  lupines  for  manure : — 4.  plough  in  the  lupines,  and  fow  v/heat  in 
November,  which  is  reaped  in  June  ;  cut  the  Itubble  immediately,  and  fow  lupines  or 
colefeed  for  manure : — 5.  plough  in  October,  and  fow  wheat  mixed  with  rye,  reaped  in 
June,  and  then  fow  part  with  quarantine  and  part  with  panic  : — 6.  if  a  crop  of  colefeed 
is  taken,  it  is  fown  amongft  the  tnaize  whilft  growing,  which  cole  is  ripe  in  fpring,  in 
time  to  clear  the  ground  for  manuring  and  fowing  the  common  maize;  if  cole  not  fown, 
remains  fallow  in  winter,  and  fow  7ncHca  in  fpring, — the  great  millet. 

Verona. — Here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  the  land  is  never  fallowed, — 
I.  maize,  called  grano  turco  :  —  2.  wheat,  and  when  reaped,  millet  or  cinquantino  ;  this 
is  the  quarintino  of  the  Milanefe: — 3.  barley  or  oats,  and  when  reaped,  fome  other  fe- 
cond crop.  Wheat  is  always  fown  after  maize,  and  that  after  barley  or  oats.  No  clover 
ufed  here,  except  in  rice-lands.  In  the  rice-grounJs, —  i.  wheat,  reaped  time  enough 
for  a  crop  of  cinquantino;  2.  maize;  3.  clover;  4.  rice,  &c.  &c.  Beans  are  alfo  fown 
inftead  of  maize,  and  wheat  after  them,  and  prepare  for  wheat  much  better.  On  the  dry 
lands,  fuch  as  about  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  &c.  no  clover,  as  the  land  is  not  good  enough. 
To  Vice.'iza. — No  fallow,any  where.  There  is  a  little  clover,  and  very  fine,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  fmall :  all  wheat  and  maize,  and  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe. 

Vicer.za. — Wheat  is  always   fown  after  clover,  and  cinquantino  after  wheat ;  but 
nothing  prepares  fo  well  for  that  crop  as  beans,  fo  that  they  are  called  the  mother  of 
wheat,  7nadre  dellaformento.     This  idea,  in  Lombardy,  is  as  old  as  Oallo,  who  remarks, 
that  wheat  fucceeds  after  nothing  better  than  beans,  which  in  grajfano  maggiormente  la 
terra,  che  no7i  Ja  ogni  altro  legume* ;  and  this  he  refers  to  as  a  cullom  of  the  Cremonefe 
and  the  Mantuans.     It  is  equally  true  in  England  ;  and  fuch  a  cotnbination  of  authority 
ought  to  convince  fuch  as  yet  want  conviction,  of  the  utility  of  beans  as  a  preparation  for 
wheat ;  more,  perhaps,  to  be  depended  on  than  any  other  preparation  whatever.     A 
common  courfe  near  this  city  introduced  as  a  variety  is, —  i.  maize  ;   2.  wheat  and  cin- 
quantino.    A  farmer  cultivated  a   field   during  foine  years  in  this  courfe,   i.  maize  ; 
2.  Vvheat ;    3.  clover :    and  to    preclude   the    necelTity  of   dung,  he   ufed  only  the 
■vanga  (fpade) :    for  five  years  his  crops  were  good,   but  afterwards  declined  greatly 
till  he  could  not  get  even  clover.     They  fow  wheat  in  Odtober,  and  the  clover-feed  over 
it  in  March,  if  there  is  rain  ;  the  end  of  June  the  wheat  is  cut,  the  end  of  Auguft  the 
clover  is  mown  for  hay,  and  another  fmall  crop  again  in  October  ;  here  is,  therefore, 
within  a  year,  one  crop  of  wheat  and  two  of  clover.     The  grafs  is  cut  again  in  May,  or 
beginning  of  the  following  June  ;  a  fecond  time  in  Auguft,  and  a  third  growth  plowed 
in  for  wheat,  which  is  ufually  a  very  great  crop  in  this  hufbandry. 

Padua. — On  all  forts  of  land  the  moft  ufual  huftjandry  is,—  i.  dung  for  maize;  2. 
wheat ;  3.  wheat,  and  then  cinquantino  or  millet,  &c.  Clover  is  fown  both  in  autumn 
and  in  fpring ;  if  the  froil  is  not  very  fevere,  autumn  is  bcft,  but  fpring  the  moft  le» 
cure.     It  is  cut  once  after  the  wheat  is  reaped. 

Venice. —  Sig.  Arduino  afl'ures  me,  there  is  no  fallow  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Venetian  territory  ;  they  have  not  even  a  word  to  exprefs  the  idea  -  I' anno  di  ripofo,  is 

*  Le  Fcnli  CiarnatcJeW  jigrkohuia.     Brefc'idy  1775.     410,  p.  59. 

a  different 
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a  diOerent  thing,  and  always  means  clover,  or  a  Ante  of  reft,  without  any  tillage.  That 
gentleman's  cxpreflion  pleafed  me  much, — La  jacbere  c  ttnafaocca  pratica  in  agricoltura. 
The  two  great  points  011  which  the  belt  agriculture  of  the  Venetian  ftate  turns,  are 
maize  on  clover,  and  wheat  on  beans.  All  tlicfe  plants  are  equally  neccffary  upon  a 
farm ;  and  there  is  a  pecuharity  in  clover  as  a  preparation  for  maize,  and  equally  in 
beans  as  preparatory  for  wheat. 

Bologna. — In  a  very  rich  field  near  this  city,  which  I  viewed,  the  courfe  has  been,  in 
1787,  wheat,  which  produced  one  hundred  corbi,  or  twenty  times  the  feed.  In  1781^, 
hemp,  five  thoufand  pounds.  In  1789,  it  is  now  wheat,  and  perfcclly  clean.  This 
courfe  of — i.  hemp  ;  2.  wheat,  is  perhaps  the  molt  profitable  in  the  world,  and  brings 
to  mind  the  noble  vale  of  the  Gai-onne,  under  the  fame  management.  If  land  will  do 
for  hemp  they  never  fallow,  but  have  fome  fields  in  the  courfe, —  i.  fallow  ;  2.  wheat, 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  difgrace  to  Lombardy.  i.  Maize;  2.  wheat,  is  a 
courfe  not  uncommon.  On  the  fallowed  lands  they  fow  beans,  provided  they  have 
dung.  Very  little  clover,  preferring  fenugreek,  which  is  fucceeded  by  wheat.  Vetches 
they  fow  in  autumn,  and  beans  alfo,  both  for  a  crop,  and  alfo  to  plough  in,  in  the 
fpring,  as  a  manure  for  hemp.  With  equal  quantities  of  manure,  beans  give  better  wheat 
than  hemp.  Beans  on  Sig.  Bignami's  farm  are  now  (November)  fix  inches  high  on 
the  tops  of  narrow  ridges,  but  none  in  the  furrows  ;  thefe  are  for  a  crop,  and  infinitely 
too  thick,  I  fhould  apprehend.     Lupines  alfo  for  ploughing  in. 

Tuscany.-  In  the  Va'darno  di  Sura,  Colini,  Sienifi,  Pifani,  Volterrana,  they  fallow, 
and  their  courfe  is, —  1 .  fallow  ;  2.  wheat.  After  travelling  fo  long  in  Lombardy  with- 
out a  fallow,  it  hurt  me  to  find  them  common  here.  Clover  is  ufually  made  a  prepara- 
tion for  maize  inmiofl:  parts  of  this  country  ;  and  beans,  where  fown,  are  reckoned  the 
belt  for  wheat.  At  Martelli,  &c  the  courfe  is, —  1.  beans,  French  beans,  or  maize; 
2.  wheat;  3.  wheat;  4.  wheat  and  rye,  and  no  after-crop.  In  the  Valdichiana,  the 
following  courfe,  I  am  informed,  is  purfued, —  i.  maize  and  French  beans  ;  2.  wheat, 
and  nothing  after  it ;  3.  wheat  and  then  raves,  and,  in  fome  places,  clover  added. 
At  Villamagna,  the  courfe  is,— -i.  biadc,  vetches,  beans,  &c.  ;  2.  wheat;  3.  wheat; 
4.  wheat.  The  firlf  wheat  produces  nine  or  ten  times  the  feed,  if  after  beans  ;  the  fecond 
iix  or  feven  ;  the  third  three  or  four  :  a  degradation  that  ought  to  explain  fully  the 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fyftem.  In  fome  difirifls  the  following  is  the  courfe  ;  — firft  year, 
biadi,  viz.  beans,  peafe,  chick-peafe,  French  beans,  tares,  lentils,  oats,  maize,  the  great 
millet,  fmall  millet,  panic  in  part  clover,  and  oats,  and,  after  cutting  for  forage,  plough 
for  fome  of  the  above.  Second  year,  upon  the  land  thus  prepared,  wheat  is  fown,  called 
grojfo  and  arijiata  mucked  ;  or  with  half  grojj'o  and  half  gait'di  (white  wheat).  Third, 
year  gentili  wheat. 

MoDENA. — The  bad  farmers  in  the  Modenefe  are  fallowifls,  and  their  courfe  is,— 
I.  fallow,  ploughed  firft  in  May  or  June,  in  Auguft  the  fecond  time,  and  the  third  in 
Oftober,  for  fowing,  2.  wheat.  But  the  better  farms  fubftitute  beans,  French  beans, 
vetches,  fpelr,  maize,  particularly  the  laft  inftead  of  a  fallow.  Upon  foils  that  are  very 
good,  and  manured,  they  have  an  execrable  cuftom  of  taking  three  crops  of  wheat  in 
fucceflion  ;  fometimes  throwing  in  clover  with  the  whear,  which  is  plowed  up  in  June 
for  wheat  again.  When  beans  are  fown  in  autumn  and  ftand  the  froft,  they  yield  much 
more  than  fpring  fown. 

The  huflsandry  praftifed  by  Sig.  Bertolini,  which  is  the  beft  of  the  country  is,— • 
I.  beans,  fown  in  0£tober,  and  harvefted  in  May  :  then  French  beans,  or  formen- 
toni,,  for  forage,  or  thick-peafe,  or  lentils;  2.  wheat,  the  ftubble  ploughed  thrice  for,, 

3.  wheats, 
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3.  wheat ;  4.  maize,  fown  in  March.  To  Reggio  they  fallow  fome  of  their  land  every 
third  year  j  but  more  commonly  fubftitute  maize,  beans  or  fomething  eil'e  in  lieu. 

Parma. — In  the  country  about  Vicoraero,  the  common  courfe  is,  i.  beans  ;  2.  wheat; 
3.  maize;  4.  wheat. 

Piedmont. — Tortonefe, — A  common  courfe  here  is, —  i.  beans;  2.  wheat.  Alfo» 
—  I.  melga  (great  millet) ;   2.  wheat.     But  they  have  fome  lands  in  fallow  courfes. 

Savoy. — At  Lanefborough,  the  common  hufbandry  is  that  of  a  crop  and  a  fallow  : 
they  plough  in  May  or  June,  and  again  for  the  feed  in  Augufl:,  when  they  fow  the  rye ; 
and  tiiey  have  no  wheat. 

From  thefe  notes  it  appears,  that  there  is  fomething  both  to  commend  and  to  con- 
demn in  thefe  Italian  courfes.  The  rejedion  of  fallows  is  pretty  general ;  this  is  a  good 
feature,  and  the  great  ilrefs  they  lay  on  beans  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  cannot  be 
praifed  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  there  feems  to  bs  no  idea  of  fo  proportioning 
the  crops  of  a  farm,  as  to  make  cattle  and  fheep  (kept  on  arable  land)  the  preparation 
for  corn  :  the  culture  of  clover  is  not  unknown,  but  fcarcely  extends  further  than  to 
produce  fome  hay.  I  no  where  met  with  artificial  graffes  introduced  on  fo  large  a 
fcale  as  to  fupport  a  good  flock  of  flieep.  In  fome  diitritls,  the  great  plenty  of  watered 
meadow  explains  this  deficiency  ;  but  there  are  more  where  it  will  not  afford  an  apology. 
This  objeftion,  however,  does  not  hold  good  in  the  Lodizan,  where  their  immenfe 
dairies  are  fupported  on  arable  land,  and  certainly  form  one  of  the  mod  curious  fy Items 
of  hulbandry  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

Sect.  II.— 0/"  Seed  and  Product. 

That  reader  who  thinks  flightly  of  the  ufe  of  colledting  a  great  mafs  of  fa£l:s  in  thefe 
inquiries  has  not,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  reflected  fufficiently  on  the  great  importance,  in 
every  fcience,  of  combining  circumftanccs  apparently  unconnected,  in  order  for  mutual 
illuitration.  He  who  collects  fuch  facts,  infulated  for  a  time  only,  may  not  live  to  fee 
the  effeft  of  fuch  comparifons;  but  the  gradation  of  knowledge  is  preferved  without 
interruption,  and  the  ufes  will  undoubtedly  be  difcovered.  _ 

Sa-vig/iano. — They  reckon  here  that  a  farm  of  one  hundred  giornati,  one  third  wa- 
tered meadow  fiiould  yield  2  00  livres  clear  of  taxes,  landlord's  half. 

Piedmont. — Turin. — Produdls  of  Sig.  Briolo's  farm: — wood,  eight  giornata  ; 
meadow,  four  ;  wheat,  five  ;  rye,  five  ;  maize,  five.  Yields  to  the  proprietor  for  his  half. 

Ninety  mines  of  wheat,  at  3  liv.  lojl 

One  hundred  and  five  do.  of  rye,  at  2  liv.  \  ^/. 

One  hundred  and  forty  do.  of  maize,  at  2  liv. 

Wood  cut  at  feven  years'  growth 

Vines  planted  about  the  farm,  45  brenta  of  wine,  at  5I  liv. 

For  landlord's  half        -         1149 

Total,     2298  liv.  

Wood,        7  i 


2221  livres,  produft  of  nineteen  giornata  of  arable  meadow,  or  116  livres  per 
giornata  (about  6l.  per  Englifh  acre) ;  which  is  a  very  large  produce.  Tiie.-e  are  alfo 
mulberries  enough  to  pay  taxes  ;  this  land  coft  "/^o  livres  the  giornata,  and  the  wood 
S50  livres. 

Milanese. 
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Milanese. — Milan  io  Pavta,-— The  crops  are — Wheat,  feven  or  eight  feeds.~Rye, 
eleven  feeds. — Maize,  forty  feeds. — Ditto  quarantino,  twenty  feeds. — Millet,  fifty 
feeds. 

Wbeat. 

Piedmont. — Chentale. — A  country  proverb  in  this  country  is,  tiiat  a  good  peafant 
fhould  finifli  his  wheat  fovving  by  the  1 9th  of  October.  After  hemp,  clover,  or  fallow, 
Xvheat  yields  forty  to  forty- five  mina  per  giornata,  each  mina  forty-live  pounds  to  fifty- 
two  pounds,  average  forty-feven  pounds,  and  the  common  price  3  livres  to  3  livrcs  10 f, 
but  at  prefent  3  livres  15/.  But,  including  good  and  bad  farmers,  and  all  foils,  the 
produce  is  not  more  than  twenty-four  mina:  that  is,  twelve  for  the  landlord  and  twelve 
for  the  tenant.  They  fow  four  to  four  and  a  half;  the  common  produce  is,  therefore, 
fix  times  the  feed,  which  is  miferable;  the  better  crops  between  ten  and  eleven  feeds. 
Allowing  for  the  Piedmont  pound,  being  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  the  Englifti 
(though  only  of  twelve  ounces),  and  that  the  giornata  is  not  equal  to  an  acre,  their 
belt  crops,  at  forty  two  or  forty-three  mina,  will  be  near  five  quarters  per  Englifh  acre ; 
and  their  average  near  three  ;  which  are  not  greater  than  might  be  expefted.  Their 
quantity  of  feed  appears,  however,  to  be  immenfe,  for  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pounds  per  giornata,  which  is  extravagant :  and  makes  it  fufpicious,  that 
the  giornata  here  is  larger  that  the  legal  giornata  of  the  principality. 

Savigliano. — They  low  here,  of  wheat,  three  and  a  half  eymena,  and  i*eap  eight  times 
as  much,  in  a  good  crop. 

Turin. — They  fow  five  mina,  or  nine  rabbii,  and  ten  pounds  to  the  giornata ;  of  rye 
and  oats,  the  fame  quantity ;  of  hemp,  three  mina ;  maize,  one-half ;  millet,  one- 
half.  "Wheat  produces  twenty-five  mina  ;  or  five  times  the  feed  ;  rye,  thirty  ;  maize, 
fifty  to  feventy ;  millet,  twenty.  The  mina  at  forty-five  pounds  the  crop  of  wheat  is 
about  five  and  a  half  coombs  per  Englifli  acre.  For  their  land  and  climate,  a  mifer- 
able  crop ;  but  as  good,  or  better,  than  they  deferve,  when  their  courfe  of  crops  is 
confidered. 

Milanese. — Mozzata. — Produce  of  wheat,  eight  ftajo  per  pertlcaon  the  bell  land  ; 
five  on  middling  ;  and  three  on  the  word. 

There  is  a  fingular  negleft  in  keeping  wheat  in  this  country :  being  fiiewed  the  grana- 
ries at  two  houfes,  in  which  the  quantity  was  confiderable,  I  was  furprized  to  find  that, 
where  fome  of  the  windows  were  open,  the  room  dunk  very  much  ;  the  fcent  particu- 
lar ;  and  examining  the  wheat,  I  found  the  furface  all  either  covered,  even  to  fliining, 
with  the  webs  of  the  wevils,  or  elfe  in  ropes,  hanging  together  by  it,  and  the  flies 
bufy ;  the  wheat  was  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  had  not  been  ftirred.  In  a  third 
granary,  to  which  I  went  f  jr  fatisfying  my  curiofity,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  (for 
the  other  two  belonged  to  noblemen,  and  were  managed  by  intendants,)  I  found  in  the 
fame  condition  ;  and  all  agreed,  that  to  ftir  the  wheat  is  bad,  as  it  makes  the  whob 
heap  alike ;  whereas,  by  not  moving  it,  the  furface  only  fuffers.  On  this,  I  thrutt  my 
arm  into  the  heap,  to  examine  the  interior,  which  all  ftunk  dreadfully.  Perhaps  nei- 
ther the  wevil,  nor  any  other  infect,  may  live  deep  in  the  heap ;  but,  for  want  of  air- 
ing, the  v/heat  (links;  not  to  mention  the  furface,  which  is  a  iofs  of  five  or  fix  per 
cent.  A  molt  barbarous  fyftem  of  management.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  oaly 
good  way  of  keeping  n-heat  is  in  the  llraw  :  (tacks  Ihould  be  built  on  capt  ftoiies,  to 
keep  vermin  out,  and  the  corn  thrafhed  as  wanted. 

iW,  s3:.7/i7. —The  produfl;  here,  on  three  divifions  of  foil,  are,  perpjrtica,  the  mea- 
fure  trie  Itajo,— - 
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Wheat 
Rye 
Millet 

Common  maize. 

Ditto  Quarantino, 

Lupines, 

Panic, 

Clover  hay,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

of  twenty- eight  ounces  per  pertica,   at  3 

mowings ;  one  three- fourths  ton  per  acre. 

In  money  by  corn,  without  mulberries  or 

vines,  -  -  -  24  liv  -      15I     -       9I 

For  the  landlord's  fhare,  I  fuppofe.  And,  in  refpect  to  the  country  in  general,  if  four 
fquare  miles  be  taken  around  Mozzata,  of  fix  parts,  three  are  good,  two  middling,  and 
one  bad.  Average  corn  produce,  iS^-Hvres.  The  common  notion  is,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  grofs  produce  go  towards  maintaining  the  farmer,  fupporting  the  cattle,  wear  and 
tear,  taxes,  &c.  and  that  one-third  is  nett  to  the  proprietor. 

Livres. 
Produce  of  one  hundred  pertiche,  at  1 8 1  livres  -  -  1850 

Vines,  proprietor  -  •  -  -         150 

— —   tenant  -  -  -  .  i^o 

Mulberries,  two  thoufand  pounds,  leaves,  at  4  livres  per  hundred  80 

2230 
Seduft  one  tenth  of  com  produft,  damaged  by  vines  .  185 

2045 
Deduft  one  eighth  of  corn  for  damage  by  hail  j  the  produce  of  vines  is  nett, 

this  is  allowed  for  -  -  -  .^09 

Total  nett  produce         -         i8j6 
Hence,  therefore,  it  does  not  quite  reach  1 8 1  on  the  average.  — — 

Proprietor,  one  third  of  corn  -  -  555 

,  vines  -  -  -  150 

■  ,  mulberries  -  -  -  80 


Or,  per  pertica,  7I  lIv.  (31s.  per  EngUfh  acre  *.) 
Such  land  would  fell  for  145  liv.  per  pertica  (28I.  16s.  per  Englilh  acre). 
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Codogno. — The  feed  and  produce  of  the  crops  here,  are, — wheat,  fow  one  ftara  and 
reap  fix  times  as  much  ;  maize,  fow  one  fourth  of  a  ftara,  and  get  twenty  for  one  ; 
millet,  fow  oHe-eighth  ftara,  and  reap  fix  ftara  ;  rye,  fow  one-half  ftara,  the  produce 
eight  ftara  ;  rice  fow  one  ftajo,  gain  fixteen  rough,  or  quite  white. 

*  The  (i\-  pertica  per  acre  Englifhj  correfted  from  fome  of  the  preceding  proportions,  from  intelligence 
very  lately  received. 
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A  Berganiafque  writer  obferves,  that  wheat  cultivated  with  the  plough  commonly 
yields  four,  five,  and  fix  times  the  feed  ;  but  cultivated  with  the  fpade,  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  fixteen  times  that  quantity  *,  and  this  of  greater  weight ;  a  fure  proof  of  their  mifer- 
able  tillage. 

Brefcia. — Arable  produdls  in  this  vicinity,  are, — wheat,  three  facchi,  of  fourteen 
peze  each  peze  twenty-five  pounds  being  about  fix  feeds.  The  pezc  of  twenty-five 
pounds  Brefcian,  being  equal  to  14I  French,  makes  two  hundred  and  fix  pounds 
French  per  fack,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  Englifh :  the  three  facks, 
therefore,  are  fix  hundred  and  feventy-two  pounds  Englifh,  on  a  jugero  of  four  per- 
tiche ;  this  is  fcarcely  twelve  bufhels  the  Englifli  acre,  reckoning  four  one-fourth  per- 
tiche  in  that  acre  f.  Maize  fown  in  March,  produces  fix,  eight,  ten  facchi,  each 
twelve  peze  of  twenty-five  pounds.  This  is  about  twenty-eight  bufhels  to  the  Englifli 
acre,  fuppofing  a  bufliel  of  maize  to  be  fifty  pounds  ;  but  quarantine  does  not  yield 
more  than  five  fuch  facks.  Melico  (the  great  millet,)  fifteen  facchi,  of  ten  or  eleven 
fuch  peze.  Flax,  fix  to  nine  peze,  at  20  livres  to  25  livres  the  peze  ;  this  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  the  Englifli  acre,  and  170  livres  at  6d.  Englifh,  4I.  5s. 
and  per  Englifli  acre  4I.  Millet  gives  three  facchi,  of  eleven  peze.  Clover,  three 
hundred  peze  of  hay,  at  three  cuts  ;  meadows  yield  the  fame  as  clover,  but  are  paf- 
tured  in  autumn.  Price  of  hay  70  livres  the  carro,  of  one  hundred  peze.  Three 
hundred  pezc  equal  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-feven  pounds  Englifh,  and 
per  Englifh  acre,  four  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  which  we  may 
call  grofsly  two  tons ;  a  very  poor  crop  for  three  mowings. 

To  Verona. — In  this  line  of  country,  the  Lombardy  fyltem,  of  planting  all  the  arable 
lands  with  rows  of  pollards,  for  training  vines,  is  at  its  height.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  it  from  Bergamo  to  Brefcia;  and  fome  are  feen  in  paffing  from  Vaprio  to  Bergamo, 
but  not  fo  univerfally  as  here.  It  is  a  mofi:  fingular  fyftem ;  rows  of  maple,  afli,  or 
poplar,  are  planted  from  four  to  feven  yards  afunder,  and  rows  x)f  vines  at  their  feet, 
which  are  trained  up  thofe  trees,  and  in  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree  ;  the  fpace  is  cultivated 
for  corn.  They  do  not  feem  to  approve  of  a  fingle  flem  for  thefe  pollards  fo  much  as 
feveraI,for  they  have  three  or  four,  about  fix  feet  high  ;  cropped  every  fecond  year,  to 
prevent  too  great  a  fhade.  In  fome  places,  mulberries  are  mixed  with  thefe  common 
forefl  trees :  one  mulberry,  and  then  two  afli  or  maple.  In  fome  rows,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  vines  are  trained  equally  on  the  mulberries  as  on  the  other  trees ;  but  not 
generally,  being  falteiied  only  to  the  ftems  of  the  mulberries.  The  better  the  land,  the 
farther  afunder  are  thefe  rows,  even  to  fixty  or  fcventy  feet ;  but,  in  worfe  land,  much 
■nearer.  All  the  way,  the  foil  is  a  ff  oney  gravel,  of  a  different  appearance  in  quality,  but 
where  holes  are  dug  for  trees,  it  looks  better. 

Verona.— \N\\Q7\x.  here  yields  five  or  fix  times  the  feed.  They  fow  one  hundred 
Veronefe  pounds  upon  a  campo  of  land,  and  reap  "live  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is 
about  two  bufliels  of  feed  per  Englifli  acre,  and  the  produce  eleven  bufliels.'  We  have 
not,  upon  the  poorefl;  lands  in  England,  fo  wretched  a  crop  :  to  what  are  we  to  attri. 

*    Caiituiii,  Injlruzioiii  Pratiche  hilonio  al  yJgikuhura.     8vo.    17R3,  Bergamo,  p.  16, 

f  In  the  new  Klitioii  of  -' u,o(Hno  Gallo,  the  editors  give  a  line  for  the  length  of  a  Brefcian  inch  ( oticia) 
^ammm^i^mmma^Bmmami^am  which  is  the  Iciigtli  of  1  ?,th  iiicli  Engh'fli.  Twelve  of  thofe  oncia  make  one 
braccio,  and  iix  braccia  make  one  cavezzo  ;  confeqiiently  there  are  9|  feet  in  a  cavezzo  A  perlica  is  an 
obloi?g  fquare,  twenty  cavezzi  long  and  five  wide  ;  now  multiply  y?  by  20  =:  195  ;  and  multiply  9J  by  r, 
rr  48  *  ;  and  the  one  produa  by  the  other,  =:  5506^  fquare  feet  for  a  pertica  ;  and  4I  pcrtiche  eq'uals  an 
Englifli  acre  ;  perhaps  the  editors  of  that  new  edition  have  made  an  error,  in  Hating  30,709  French  feet  in 
their  jugero  of  4  pcrliche. 
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bute  it,  if  not  to  general  bad  management,  united  with  the  execrable  fyftem  of  hicum« 
berin^  their  fields  with  pollards  and  vines.  They  fteep  their  wheat  feed  in  lime-water 
twelve  hours,  to  prevent  the  fmut. 

V:c:nza. — The  thirty-two  miles  from  Verona  hither  are  all,  except  a  finall  quantity 
cf  irrigated  land,  lined  into  the  fame  rows  as  already  defcribcd,  tiom  twenty-five  to 
thirty  yards  afunJer.  Wheat  is  fown  clofe  under  them  ;  but  with  maize  fix  yards  are 
K'ft  on  each  fide  not  cropped  ;  and,  in  fome  pieces,  thofe  twelve  yards  are  fown  thiclc 
for  forage,  as  not  equally  wanting  fun  ;  a  fure  proof  that  they  admit  the  damage  61  the 
trees,  and  provide  againit  it  as  well  as  they  can.  In  fome  grounds  preparing  for  wheats 
manure  is  fpread  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  extend,  but  no  further.  What  a 
fyftem,  to  give  dung  to  elms  and    maples,  and   to  force  wheat  to  grow  under  their 

fliade! 

Wheat  has  now  fOtSlober  23.)  been  fown  a  month  or  fix  weeks;  it  is'  high,  and. 
thick  enough  to  hide  a  hare.  The  borders  of  thefe  fown  lands  are  dug  clean  away,  as. 
deeply  as  in  Effex. 

Maize  produces  about  nine  one-half  facchi  the  campo.  Inquiring  here  into  the  efii- 
mated  damage  refulting  to  corn  from  the  plantations  of  trees  in  arable  land,  I  was  told, 
that  the  lofs  in  one-tenth  of  wheat,  and  one-half  of  maize,  but  to  clover  none.  The 
trees  here  are  all  walnuts,  for  training  vines  to,  the  damage  done  by  them,  agreed  to  be 
very  confiderable.  Of  wheat  they  fow  three  ftari,  and  the  produce  eighteen  to  twenty  ; 
of  maize  one,  and  the  crop  thirty  to  thirty-five  ;  of  cinquantino,  half  a  ftara,  produce 
fixteen  ;  of  buck-v»'heat  one-fourth,  the  return  fix.  In  the  farms  around  the  celebrated 
Rotunda,  maize  produces  five  facks,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  :  a  fack  is  four 
ftari,  and  the  ftara  about  three  pecks ;  this  is  fifteen  buihels,  and  not  fixteen,  the  acre. 
They  are  fometimes  troubled  with  the  fmut ;  Sig.  de  Boning,  Prefident  of  the  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  has  tried  liming  and  hm.e  water,  as  a  prevention,  but  without  any  fuc- 
cefs.  Of  maize  they  have  a  new  fort,  that  carries  a  male  flower  on  the  top  of  the  cone,, 
and  this  fort  always  fills  with  grain  to  the  very  point,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  other 
kinds. 

In  refped  to  tlie  exhaufting  quality  of  crops,  they  reckon  that  the  maize  which 
carries  the  flower  at  top  takes  molt  from  the  land:  2.  millet:  3.  common  maize : 
4.  wheat.  It  fecms  remarkable,  that  they  fliould  confider  the  crops  which  are  prepa- 
ratory to  wheat  as  exhaufting,  more  than  the  wheat  itfelf. 

Padua* — Of  wheat  they  fow  three  ftaji  in  middling  land,  two  in  fertile  foils,  and  four 
in  bad  ones,  per  campo  :    as  the  ftajo  is  equal   to  forty-one  French  pounds,    and  the 
campo  about  one-tenth  lefs  than  an  Englifii  acre,  it  makes  three  ftaji  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  bufhels  per  acre,  which  is  pretty  exaQly  the  quantity  we  ufe  in  England.      The 
crop  is  two  mozzi  on  the  beft  land,  and  one  and  a  half  on  a  medium :  each  mozzo 
twelve  ftaji :  this  is  about  fifteen  and  a  half  bufliels  the  acre  or  under  feven  times  the 
feed.      Thus  thefe  wretched  products  purfue  mc  through  all  Lombardy.      Of  maize 
they  fow  three  quarti,  or  three-fourths  of  a  ftajo,  but  if  planted  two  :  the  produce,  good 
five  mozzi,  middling  three,  bad  one.  Of  lucern  (the  quantity  very  inconfiderable)  and  of 
clover  they  fow  twelve  pounds  gro/Ji.  This  pound  is  to  the  French  one  as  9 1 50  is  to  9  2 1 9 ; . 
this  is  between  fourteen  pounds  and  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.   Clover  gives  three  carri,, 
each  one  thoufand  pounds  at  three  cuts.  Lucern  four  carri,  at  four  or  five  cuts.   Almoft 
he  whole  country  is  lined  into  rows  of  pollards,  as  already  defcribed ;  yet  they  admit  that 
every  fort  of  tree  docs  very  greajL  dan)«ge  to  all  arable  crops  5  but  to  grafs  the  mifchief 
is  not  great. 
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To  Venice. — Tiie  fame  level  at  ihis  city  tliat  i-eip;ns  about  Padua,  equally  Giiclofed 
and  planted  ;  much  of  it  arable,  and  almoll  the  whole  cut  into  little  fcr;ips  of  fi'.-lds, 
with  many  gardens.     Near  the  Adriatic,  a  dead  level  marfli,  covered  with  marfh  gralTes, 

Ecclesiastical  Statk. — Boh^/m. — In  a  famous  field  near  the  city,  remarkable 
for  yielding  great  crops  of  hemp,  wheat  yields  one  hundred  corbes  for  five  of  feed. 
In  general,  they  fow  two  and  a  half  tornature  of  land,  or  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  wi'h 
a  corba  of  feed,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  poun(.!s  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds 
(fomething  under  the  Eii^lifli  pound) ;  and  in  ail  the  Bologncfe,  on  an  average,  the 
produce  is  about  five  feeds,  fome  only  three  ;  but  on  the  befl  hemp  lands  twelve  to 
lixteen,  on  a  medium  ;   bu;  twenty  for  one  are  fomeiimes  known. 

"I'uscANV. — -Flore7ic£, — In  the  plains,  the  general  produce  is  eight  times  the  feed  ; 
the  whole  dutchy  through,  not  more  than  five  or  fix  ;  in  the  depofits  of  rivers,  or  fpots 
remarkably  rich,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  eve;;  iw-nty.  All  thcf,^  are  wheat.  Beans  four 
and  a  half  and  five.  On  one  ftioro  of  land  they  fow  three-fourths  of  a  (tajo  of  wheat, 
which  weighs  fifty-two  pounds  to  fifty-five  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  (this  pound  is  equal 
to  ttiree  quarters  of  a  pound  EnglKh").  On  the  hills  they  fow  one-fourth  more.  Sup- 
pofing  the  ftiora  *  to  be,  according  to  De  la  Lando,  feven  thoufand  and  fifiy-fix 
French  feet,  about  five  and  a  half  make  an  Englilh  acre ;  three-fourths  (if  a  ftajo  there- 
fore per  ftiora  equals  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  pounds  per  acre,  or  very  near  three 
bufhels. 

But  I  found  at  Martelli,  near  Florence,  that  they  fowed  but  one  third  of  a  flajoper 
ftiora,  which  would  not  be  more  than  two  bufhels  per  acre.  Beans  would  be  much, 
more  cultivated,  but  for  the  pernicious  plant  the  ciifciita — a  parafite  that  feeds  on  and 
deftroys  the  crop,  fo  that  even  the  feed  again  is  not  reaped  ;  in  the  old  botany  called 
erobanchis  ramoja,  and  in  Tufcanyyi/cf^  inala,  andjiinuini.     Of  faggini  they  fow  one  and 

•  There  are  three  accounts  before  me  of  the  contents  of  a  Tufcan  ftiora.  Monf.  De  la  Lar.de,  torn.  ii. 
p.  31,5.  fays,  "  !e  ftiora  rz  196  toifts  quarres  en  fuperlicie  ;"  ihefe  are  French  toifi-s,  each  fix  feet  :  th'.s 
makes  about  5}  ftiori  to  an  Engh'di  acie;  tliat  is  to  fay,  7056  French  fqiiare  feet,  of  whicli  38,300  are  an 
acre.  In  La  Squadra  moliile  I'  Arilhmehca  e  V jlgruoltura,  r'tl  S  San^loiTinni.  4to.  Vicenza,  1759)  p-  I  I.  and 
132.  is  the  mcafi;re  of  the  ioldo  of  Florence,  which  equals  if  inch  Englilh  ;  the  braccio  Is  2C  foldi,  or  Z2\ 
inches  Englidi,  (by  another  account  23!);  6  braccia  make  a  caniia  :  and  S  canne  long,  by  6 broad,  make  a 
ftiora.  Hence  tliere  are  ^075  Englifli  feet  in  the  ftiora  ;  confcqucntly  there  are  fomething  above  7  Ulori  in 
an  acre.  Munf  Paufton,  in  his  Metrologie,  p,  7i.,4>  comparts  it  to  the  arpent  of  France  of  48,400  French 
feet,  and  makes  it  to  that  arpent  as  o.i  1461  to  i.ococ  ;  by  this  account  it  will  he  alout  27,800  French 
feet,  of  which  feet  38,300  are  an  acre,  or  above  i-j  ftiora.  In  the  Glornale  Fioientino  di  /l^rkoltura,  17S6, 
p.  253,  "  L'acre  alnollo  ftioro  fta  come  18,992  a  10,592  ;"  by  this  ratio,  an  acieis  about  1 5^  ftiora.  All 
thcfc  accounts  differ  therefore  greatly.  To  compare  other  circuntiftances. — At  Martelli,  they  fow  one- 
third  of  a  ilajo  of  wheat  feed  on  a  ftiora  ;  and  at  Villamagna  they  fow  3!  ftiori  with  I  ftajo,  which  quan- 
tities nearly  agree.  By  De  la  Lande's  account,  this  will  be  per  acre  Englifh  7^1b.  which  appears  to  be  a 
fmaller  quantity  than  any  where  uied.  By  Sangiovanni,  it  will  be  about  04lb.  ftill  under  the  common  qwan- 
tities.  By  Paufton,  it  will  be  about  171b.  ;  a  portion  not  to  be  named  as  the  fetd  of  an  acre.  And  by  the 
Florentine  author.,  231b.  which  is  almoll  equally  abfiird.  ijeed  wheat  will  agree  wilh  none  of  the  mea- 
fures  ;  fu|  pole  they  fow  2\  bufttels  per  acre,  then  there  are  ij  ftiori  in  an  acre.  If  2  bufhels  then,  there  are 
13  ftiori.     All  is  ccnfufion. 

At  Villamagna,  they  fow  24  ftaji  of  beans  on  28  ftiori  of  land  ;  this  is  about  3  buflicls  Englifh  per  jj  ftiori, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  an  acre  being  .i  :  they  fow  alfo  6  ilaji  of  oats  on  to  ftiori,  this  would  be  2 
buftiels  on  5  :  they  fow  oats  therefore  rather  thinner,  proportiouably  to  the  Englifh  praftice,  thatr  beans. 

Upon  my  getting  a  friend  to  write  to  Tufcany  fur  information,  I  received  fuch  as  'proved  of  no  ufe  ; 
fimply  this  table,  —  1  quadrato,  10  tavola;  1  lavola,  10  pertiche ;  1  pertica,  lO  deche  ;  I  deca,  10  l/niecia 
[quadra.  This  makes  the  quadrato  under  40,000  feet  Englifli.  But  what  is  xhijiiora  ?  Such  are  the 
endlefs  difBculties  in  every  thing  concerning  meafures. 

Where  authorities,  apparently  good,  differ  fo  greatly,  the  reader  will  of  courfe  receive  all  eftimations  with 
iTiany  doubts. 

a.  half 
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a  half  flajo  of  feed,  and  the  produce  fifty  to  fixty.     Of  formentono  (nia'ze)  they  fow 
half  a  Rajo,  and  reap  twenty  five. 

On  the  plains  in  'i'ufcany,  the  chief  produ£l  is  wheat,  the  fecond  wine,  and  the  third 
oil  ;  but  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  hills,  olives  on  fpots  bad  for  them,  and  wine. 
Silk  no  where  enough  to  be  a  chief  objeft. 

MoDENA. — The  country  from  Modena  to  Reggie  conffantly  improves  in  its  features, 
and  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  bell  cultivated  in  Lombardy  ;  the  fields  are  thrown 
into  arched  lands,  like  Flanders  about  twenty- five  yards  broad,  and  fmall  ridges  on  thofe  : 
a  row  of  trees  is  planted  on  the  crowns  of  fome,  and  along  the  furrows  of  others :  in 
feme  there  are  neat  great  trenches  ;  and  as  the  fences  are  equally  well  made,  and  the 
meadows  with  a  good  afpedl:,  the  country  carries  the  general  features  of  being  well  cul- 
tivated.  The  appearance  of  thefe  broad  ridges,  in  two  of  the  belt  cultivated  countries 
in  Europe,  Lombardy  and  Flanders,  jufily  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  pradice. 

Parma. — From  Reggio  to  Parma,  there  are  many  lands,  three  or  four  yards  broad, 
now  (November)  deep  ploughed,  and  the  furrows  cleaned  out  by  fpades,  laid  up  in  this 
manner,  for  planting  beans  in  the  fpring ;  excellent  management.  There  are  alfo  a 
good  many  autumn  fown  ones,  three  or  four  inches  high  :  produce  in  general,  about 
Vicomero,  wheat  four  or  five  times  the  feed,  and  .beans  five  or  fix.  To  Firenzula  this 
pradice  takes  place  yet  more,  and  is  better  done.  The  merit  of  their  hultandry  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  about  Parma  than  at  Piacenza ;  there  is  a  vifible  decline  as  you  ad- 
vance. 

Savov. — At  Lanefbourg,  they  fow  only  rye,  which  they  harveft  in  July,  the  produce 
about  fix  for  one. 

If  the  intelligence  concerning  the  produce  of  wheat  be  reviewed,  it  will  be  found,  on 
an  average,  varying  from  five  to  feven  and  a  half  times  the  feed ;  generally  between 
five  and  lix.  Suppofe  the  latter  number,  and  we  fhall,  with  reafon,  be  amazed  at  the 
miierable  produds  of  this  rich  plain,  in  every  thing  except  grafs  and  filk.  The  average 
loil  of  England  cannot  be  compared  with  the  average  foil  of  Lombardy,  yet  our  mean 
produce  is  eleven  times  the  feed,  perhaps  twelve.  Every  one  mud  be  curious  to  know 
the  caufe  of  fu'ch  wretched  crops  :  I  attribute  them  to  various  circumlfances— but  the 
predominant  caufe  mull  be  fought  for  in  the  fmall  farms  occupied  either  by  little  pea- 
lant  proprietors,  or,  v.hat  is  more  general,  by  metayers.  This  abominable  fyftem  of 
letting  land  is  the  origin  of  molt  of  the  evils  touud  in  agriculture,  wherever  the  method 
prevails.  Such  poor  farmers,  who,  in  every  part  of  Italy  where  I  have  been,  are  fo 
-  miferable,  that  they  are  forced  to  borrow  of  the  landlord  even  the  bread  they  eat  before 
the  harveft  comes  round,  are  utterly  unable  to  perform  any  operation  of  their  culture 
with  the  vigour  of  a  fubftantial  tenantry  ;  this  evil  pervades  every  thing  in  a  farm  ;  it 
dilTufes  itfelf,  imperceptibly  to  a  common  eye,  into  circumftances  where  none  would 
feek  it.  There  are  but  lew  diltrids  where  lands  are  let  to  the  cccupyhig  tenant  at  a  money 
rent ;  but  wherever  it  is  found,  there  crops  are  greater ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  imbecillity 
of  the  metaying  fyficm.  Yet  there  are  politicians,  il  they  deferve  the  name,  every  where 
to  be  found  who  are  violent  againft  changing  thefe  metayers  for  farmers  ;  an  apparent 
depopulation  is  faid  to  take  place  ;  and  the  fame  ftupid  arguments  are  heard,  that  we 
havi-  been  peftered  with  in  England,  againft  the  union  of  farms.  Men  reafon  againft 
that  improvement  of  their  lands,  which  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  wealth  and  profperiiy  ; 
and  are  fo  grofsly  abfurd  as  to  think,  that  doubling  the  produce  of  a  country  will  de- 
prive it  of  its  people. 


Sect.  m. 
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Sect.  III.— 0/ the  Culture  of  Plants. 

Gallega  Officinalis. — Commonly  fpontaneous  in  the  fields,  between  Milan  and  Pavia, 
and  wherever  cattle  have  admilTion  all  clofcly  eaten. 

Paliuriis. — I  know  no  plant  that  makes  a  better  hedge  than  this  in  the  north  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Sig.  Pilati,  near  Brefcia,  has  one  of  fix  years  growth,  as  good  as  an  excellent 
white  thorn  one  in  England  would  be  in  ten. 

Trigonella Fccnum  Gracum. — Cultivated  in  the  Bolognefe  in  preference  to  clover;  foil 
with  it ;  and  fow  wheat  on  the  land. 

Sainfoin. — In  Tufcany,  the  coline  de  Pifani  are  much  under  this  plant,  which  is  called 
lupinello;  particularly  about  Caftel  Fiorentino,  where  it  was  introduced  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Sig.  Neri ;  one  of  the  good  deeds  which  deferve  a  nation's  thanks,  better 
than  a  vidory,  or  the  taking  of  half  a  dozen  towns.  A  thoulimd  facks  of  the  feed  were 
fent  thence  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  Will  thofe  kingdoms  awaken  at  laft  ?  Sig.  Paoletti, 
at  Villamagna,  has  a  piece  of  good  fainfoin  on  a  fteep  Hope  ;  but  I  found  one-third  of 
it  burnet. 

Larch. — In  the  Milanefe,  at  Mozzata,  the  Count  de  Cafliglioni  having  two  hundred . 
perticheof  walte  heath,  and  a  community  two  hundred  more  adjoining,  he  took  a  leafe 
of  it  for  ever  ;  and  ploughing  the  whole,  fowed  acorns,  planting  alder,  larch,  and  other 
trees,  which  do  well  ;  but  the  fown  oak,  in  eight  years,  exceeded  every  thing,  and  are 
beautiful  trees  :  the  foil  a  poor  gravel.  We  have  in  England  fo  many  prejudices,  that  a 
man  who  does  not  travel  is  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  Englifli  is  better  than  the  fame 
things  in  other  countries;  and,  among  other  follies,  that  for  oak  England  is  fuperior  to 
all  the  world  :  but  timber  wants  fun  as  much  as  wheat ;  and  I  have  no  where  in  Eng- 
land feen  fuch  a  growth  of  timber,  as  in  many  places  abroad.  Larcli  abounds 
greatly  in  the  mountains,  and  is  reckoned  an  admirable  wood  for  water-works  ;  all  pofts 
are  of  larch.  I  have  read  in  fome  writer,  that  there  is  a  law  in  many  parts  of  Lombardy 
which  allows  a  land-proprietor,  whofe  eflate  is  entailed,  to  plant,  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  a  certain  number  of  Lombardy  poplars,  which  are  her  portion  on  coming  of 
age,  or  being  married,  in  fpite  of  any  entail.  I  enquired,  both  in  Piedmont  and  here, 
into  the  truth  of  this,  and  was  affured  there  is  no  fuch  law ;  nor  did  they  ever  hear  of 
the  cuftom,  even  when  eftates  have  not  been  entailed. 

In  the  arfenal  of  Venice  is  fome  quantity  of  larch,  kept  under  cover,  and  valued 
greatly  for  all  works  expofed  to  water.  They  are  not  very  large,  but  cofl  twenty-two 
ducats  each.  The  mads  are  very  fine  pine-trees,  from  the  upper  Trevifano  ;  I  mea- 
fured  one  thirty-eight  yards  long,  and  two  feet  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  one  foot  at  the 
other  end. 

Lucerne. — I  mention  this  plant,  for  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how  very  rarely  it  is 
cultivated  in  Italy  :  I  faw  a  little  near  Padua ;  and  there  is  an  inconfiderable  quantity 
in  the  Parmefan,  where  it  is  cut  five  or  fix  times  ;  they  find  that  cows  give  more  milk, 
on  it  than  on  any  other  grafs. 

Raves. — I  was  furprifed  to  find  turnips,  or  rather  the  French  raves  (for  I  fear  they 
are  not  the  genuine  turnip)  cultivated  in  Tufcany.  I  was  affured  that  in  the  Valdi- 
chiana  there  are  many,  fown  immediately  after  wheat,  but  never  hoed,  yet  come  gene- 
rally from  two  pounds  to  five  pounds  ;  fome  to  thirty  pounds  (twenty  pounds  Englifh), 
and  that  they  are  applied  to  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  oxen,  which  lell  at  \^ofcudi 
the  pair  (39I.  13s.  4d.  Englilli)  ;  nothing  befideis  given,  except  a  Uttle  hay. 

Cyprus  Tree. — At  Soma,  near  the  Lago  IMaggiore,  there  is  a  famous  cyprus  tree, 
which  Corio,  inhis  Storia  di  Milano,  fays,  was  the  place  where  the  people  allembled  in 

congrefs.- 
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congrefs  In  the  thirteenth  century  ;  it  was  then  the  moft  celebrated  tree  for  fize  and 
age  in  the  Milanele,  and  muft  therefore  be  immenfely  old  at  prefent.  It  is  now  in  good 
health,  except  a  few  branches  that  have  fuffered  a  little  towards  the  top  ;  it  is  nine 
braccia  in  circumference. 

Culture  of  Silk. 

Nice. — Eight  roups  of  cocoons,  or  eighty-four  pounds,  make  twenty-four  pounds  of 
filk  (eleven  ounces  and  a  half),  which  ftlls  at  lo  livres  5/;  the  pound  ;  a  roup  of  leaves 
fells  at  2of.  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  roup  are  neceflary  for  eight  ounces  of  grain 

(2(,pl, — The  whole  countrv,  after  afcending  the  Alps,  is  planted  with  mulberries 
around  eveiy  field,  and  if  large,  in  lines  acrofs.  I  remarked  great  numbers  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  old. 

To  Chentale,  one  ounce  of  grain  requires  three  hundred  and  fixty  roup  of  leaves ; 
each  roup  twenty-five  pounds,  and  yields  four  or  five  roups  of  bozz-oli  or  cacata  (cocoons), 
and  one  roup  of  cockoons  makes  three  pounds  of  filk.  The  price  of  organzine  20 
livres  to  24  livres  per  pound  ;  the  offal  pays  the  fpinning.  Gathering  the  leaves  colls 
af.  to  3y.  the  roup, 

Chentale. — The  feed  of  the  mulberry  is  fown  in  nurferies,  and  the  trees  commonly 
planted  out  at  four  years  old.  The  firfl,  fecond,  and  third  year,  they  are  pruned,  for 
giving  the  branches  the  right  form  ;  the  fourth,  they  begin  to  gather  leaves.  Some 
'■;\hich  were  {hewn  me  by  the  Count  de  Bonaventa,  of  eighteen  years  old,  give  fix,  feven, 
and  to  eight  rubbii  of  leaves  each.  One  old  tree,  a  very  extraordinary  one,  has  given 
fifty-three  roups.  A  large  tree,  of  fifty  or  fixty  years,  commonly  yields  twenty-five 
rubbii.  They  never  dig  around  them,  nor  wafli  the  ftems,  as  in  Dauphine  ;  but  they 
have  a  practice,  not  of  equal  merit,  which  is  to  twift  ftraw-bands  around  the  ftems,  to 
defend  them  agalnft  the  fun.  For  one  ounce  of  grain  fixty-five  to  eighty  rubbii  of 
leaves  are  neceffary,  which  give  two  and  a  half  nibbii  of  cocoons,  and  fometimes  fo 
far  as  four.  One  rubbio  of  cocoons  yields  twenty  to  twenty- one  ounces  of  filk  organ- 
zine, of  the  price  of  18  livres  per  pound.  For  gathering  the  leaves,  from  \f.  8  den, 
to  2/.  the  rubbio  is  given.  The  offal  (jnorefca  and  chocaia)  pays  the  winding  and  fpin- 
riing.  They  never  hatch  the  worms  by  artificial  heat,  ufing  that  of  the  fun,  or  of  the 
human  body.  The  common  method  of  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  is  to  provide,  as  in 
France,  grain  and  mulberries,  and  to  receive  half  the  cocoons.  The  cultivation  is  fo 
profitable,  that  there  are  many  lands  to  which  mulberries  add  a  value  of  200  livres, 
or  300  livres,  more  than  th?y  w  ould  fell  for  if  they  contained  none  ;  and  it  is  farther 
thought,  that  they  are  little  injurious  to  corn,  the  fhade  not  being  fo  prejudicial  as  that 
of  the  walnut,  and  of  fome  other  trees.  The  common  edimatlon  6t  profit  is,  that  trees 
of  all  ages  yield  from  the  time  of  beginning  to  bear,  from  3oy;  to  4  livres  each,  nctt  to 
the  lanulord  for  his  half  produce. 

Turin. —  One  ounce  of  grain  gives  two  to  four  rubbii  o^  cocoons,  and  demands  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rubbii  of  leaves;  one  rubbio  of  cocoons  will  give  twenty-two  ounces  of 
c<  mmonly  well  ipun  filk.  The  price  of  grain  1  2  livres  the  ounce  when  very  fcarce,  but 
in  common  3o_/ ;  that  q\  leaves  7  or  %f.  per  rubbio.  C'ocoons,  2 1  livres  per  ruobio.  When 
I  c;fi;"U  the  price  of  the  filk,  the  anfwer  was.  Oh!  for  that,  it  is  the  price  the  Englifli  choote"" 
to  pay  lor  it.  'l"hc  common  price  of  organzine,  16  to  20  livres, firlt  quality;  raw,  2  Uvres. 
For  gathering  the  leaves,  2/.  per  rubbio  is  given.  Of  the  different  forts  of  mulbi  rry,  the 
wild  IS  the  belt,  m  point  oi  quality  ot  filk.     A  tree  of  twenty  years  will  ^ive  tvvcnty-iour 
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or  twenty-five  rubbii  of  leaves ;  fome  to  thirty-five  riibbit.  The  trees  are  grafted  in  the 
nurfery,  and  planted  out  at  four  years,  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  price,  20/.  to  choofe 
out  of  many  ;  and  in  four  years  after  begin  to  gather.  When  planted  in  watered  mea- 
dows,  the  gathering  damages  the  hay  ahnofl  to  the  value  of  the  leaves,  yet  many  are  fo 
planted  ;  and  many  peafants  think  they  lofe  in  corn  by  the  fiiade  of  the  trees,  as  much 
as  they  get  by  them.  From  the  22d  to  the  26th  of  April  is  the  feafon  for  hatching ; 
never  by  fire  ;  nor  have  they  any  method  of  retarding  the  hatching,  in  cafe  of  a  want 
of  leaves.  Endive,  lettuce,  and  elm  leaves,  have  been  often  tried  as  a  fuccedaneum, 
but  always  killed  the  worms ;  fuch  things  mud  never  be  depended  on.  The  pea- 
fants generally  fell  the  cocoons,  not  one  in  a  hundred  fpinning.  A  chamber  of  twenty 
feet  by  twelve  feet  is  necefTary  for  three  ounces  of  grain ;  and  fix  tables,  one  trebucco 
long  and  two-thirds  wide. 

iVsiwr^.— Pafied  this  place  towards  Milan,  which  is  a  great  traft  of  mulberries  for 
fjveral  miles, 

MiLA^iESE.—BuJli/ora  to  Manienta.—Mimy  mulberry  hedges,  but  they  are  bad  and 
ragged  ;  fome  new  planted  in  the  quincunx  pofition.  For  feveral  miles  the  country  is 
all  planted  in  rows  of  vines,  at  twelve,  fixteen,  and  twenty  feet,  and  fruit  trees  among 
them,  for  their  fupport ;  among  which  are  many  mulberries,  and  the  vines  running  up 
them.  This  mufl  be  a  moft  profitable  hulbandry  indeed,  to  have  filk  and  wine  not 
only  from  the  fame  ground,  but  in  a  manner  from  the  fame  tree.  Between  the  rows 
the  ground  is  cultivated  ;  millet,  maiz  (cut),  bolcus  forgum,  the  great  millet,  lupines, 
\vith  dung  amongft  them,  to  be  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  with  young  maiz,  fown  thick, 
as  if  for  fodder. 

Citricho.—A  beautiful  mulberry  hedge,  and  in  good  order;  fix  to  eight  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  and  cropt  at  fixteen  or  eighteen  from  the  ground.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  the  plant  will  do,  with  care,  for  a  good  hedge.  Towards  Milan,  mulberries  de- 
cline, oak  and  other  pollards  being  found  in  their  (lead. 

Mozzata. — The  culture  of  mulberries  and  making  filk,  being  here  much  attended  to, 
•were  principal  objedls  in  my  inquiries.  The  fruit  is  well  wafhed,  the  end  of  June,  to 
make  the  feed  fink  ;  it  is  then  fown  in  rows,  in  a  bed  of  earth  well  manured,  and  finely 
laboured,  in  the  rich  nurferies  near  Milan  ;  covered  very  lightly,  and  thefurface  lightly 
flattened  ;  draw  is  fpread  to  defend  it  from  the  fun,  and  much  water  given.  When 
'the  young  plants  appear,  they  are  weeded  by  hand.  The  fecond  year,  they  grow  to 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  hoed  and  thiimed.  The  third  year,  they  are  cut  to  the 
ground  above  the  buds  that  are  to  pufli,  and  tranfplanted  from  thofe  nurferies,  in  the  ^ 
vicinity  of  the  city,  to  others  that  are  fcattered  all  over  the  country,  in  ground  well  dug 
and  manured,  and  at  two  feet  fquare ;  here  they  are  kept  clean  by  hoeing.  The  fifth 
year,  in  the  fpring,  they  are  cut  again  to  the  ground  ;  they  then  (hoot  very  powerfully, 
and  attention  muft  be  given,  to  keep  but  one  good  fhoot,  and  the  ground  is  dug  or 
hoed  deeper  than  common,  and  alfo  dunged.  The  fixth  year,  thofe  that  are  high 
enough  are  grafted,  and  the  reft  the  year  following.  Thofe  that  took  the  fixth  year, 
ought  to  reft  in  the  nurfery  three  years,  including  the  year  of  grafting,  that  is,  the 
-feventh  and  eighth  year.     They  do  not  like  to  plant  large  trees,  and  have  a  proverb, 

Se  vuoi  far  torto  al  tuo  vicino, 

Pianta  il  nioro  grofTo  e  il  fico  piccolino. 

As  to  plant  fmall  fig  trees  is  as  bad  as  large  mulberries. 

The  holes  are  made  in  winter  for  receiving  them  where  they  are  to  remain ;  thefe 
are  nine  feet  fquare  and  two  feet  deep,  and  have  at  the  bottom  a  bed  of  broom,  bark 
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of  trees,  or  other  rubbifli ;  then  the  bed  earth  that  can  be  had,  and  on  that  dung,  one 
load  of  fixteen  feet  to  four  trees ;  this  is  covered  with  more  good  earth,  and  this  levels 
the  hole  with  the  reft  of  the  field  ;  then  prune  the  roots  and  plant,  fetting  a  pole  by  the 
young  tree  to  the  north,  and  a  fpur  poft  on  the  other  fide,  to  guard  it  from  the  plough. 
Twine  no  ftraw  the  firft  year,  becaufe  of  the  infe£t  forficula  auricularia,  L, ;  but  in 
November  bind  ftraw  around  them  againft  the  cold,  or,  as  ftraw  is  dear,  the  poa  rubrOy 
which  abounds.  Never,  or  very  rarely,  watci".  Much  attention  to  remove  all  buds 
not  tending  in  the  right  direftion. 

The  fourth  fpring  after  planting,  their  heads  are  pollarded  in  March,  leaving  the 
jfhoots  nine  inches  long  of  new  wood,  and  feeking  to  give  them  the  hollow  form  of  a 
cup,  and  that  the  new  buds  may  afterwards  divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  but  not 
more.  The  next  year  they  begin  to  pluck  the  leaves.  They  are  attentive  in  pruning, 
which  is  done  every  fecond  year,  to  preferve  as  much  as  they  can  the  cup  form,  as  the 
leaves  are  gathered  the  more  eafily.  Thus  it  is  about  fourteen  years  from  the  feed  be- 
fore the  return  begins. 

After  gathering  the  leaves,  a  man  examines  and  cuts  away  all  wounded  flioots ;  and 
if  hail  damage  them,  they  are  cut,  let  it  be  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  may.  Old  trees 
are  pruned  after  gathering,  but  young  ones  in  March.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  are  never 
taken  for  cattle  before  the  i  ith  of  November,  as  the  trees  after  that  time  do  not  fuffer. 
The  third  year  after  planting  young  trees,  they  fow  about  a  hat-full  of  lupines  around 
the  ftem,  and  when  about  ten  inches  high,  dig  them  in  for  manure.  The  opinion  here 
is,  that  the  mulberry  does  very  little  harm  to  rye  or  wheat,  except  that  when  cut  the 
falling  of  branches  and  trampling  are  fomewhat  injurious.  Maiz,  millet,  and  panic  are 
much  more  hurt.  A  tree,  five  years  after  tranfplanting,  gives  ten  pounds  of  leaves, 
each  twenty-eight  ounces.  At  ten  years,  eighteen  pounds.  At  fifteen  years,  twenty-five 
pounds.  At  twsnty  years,  thirty  pounds.  At  thirty  years,  fifty  pounds.  At  fifty  to 
feventy  years,  feventy  pounds.  There  are  trees  that  give  eighty  pounds,  and  even  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  price  of  leaves  is  commonly  4  livres  per  one  hundred  pounds 
(twenty-eight  ounces).  For  one  ounce  of  grain  five  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  are 
necefl'ary,  and  yield  feventeen  pounds  of  cocoons  ;  but  among  the  rifings  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Brianza,  twenty-five  pounds.  To  make  a  pound  of  filk,  of  twelve  ounces,  five 
pounds  or  fix  pounds  of  cocoons,  of  twenty-eight  ounces,  are  required.  Price  of  co- 
coons, in  the  low  watered  country,  2  livres  per  pound  (twenty-eight  ounces).  At 
Mozzata,  2 1  livres.  At  Brianza,  3  livres.  The  grain  is  hatched  in  a  chamber,  heated 
by  a  chinmey,  and  not  a  ftove,  to  feventeen  degrees  of  Reaumur  (feventy  and  a  half 
Far.) ;  but  before  being  placed  in  this  chamber,  they  are  kept  eight  days  under  a  bed, 
with  a  coverlet  upon  them,  in  boxes  covered  with  paper  pierced  ;  and  when  hatched  lay 
the  young  leailets  of  the  mulberries  on  the  paper,  to  entice  them  out.  The  method  of 
conducing  the  bufinefs  here  is  the  fame  as  in  France,  the  landlord  furnifties  half  the 
grain,  and  the  pcafants  half,  and  they  divide  the  cocoons.  Price  of  grain,  2  livres  the 
ounce.  Mulberries,  of  all  ages,  are  pollarded  every  fecond  year ;  a  mifchievous  cuf- 
tom,  which  makes  the  trees  decay,  and  leffens  their  produce  j  it  is  never  done  in  Dau- 
phine,  where  the  culture  is  fo  well  underftood. 

Milan. — Sig.  Felice  Soave  made  fome  interefting  trials  on  filk  worms. 

At  Lambrate,  near  Milan,  two  ounces  of  feed  in  rooms  kept  to  the  heat  of  twenty- three 
and  twenty-four  degrees  of  Reaumur,  hatched  well,  and  kept  healthy  :  the  28th  of  April 
the  feed  was  placed  in  the  rooms,  and  hatched  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  day  :  the 
2ift  of  May  the  firft  cocoon  fecn,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  all  were  at  work.  The 
produdt  gathered  the  3d  of  June ;  the  produd  ninety-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  co- 
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coons  (twenty-eight  ounces);  eighty-four  of  tliein  liaving  been  fpiin  from  four  and  five 
cocoons,  gave  twenty  pounds  and  one-third  (twelve  ounces)  of  lilk,  Ihonger  and  more 
fhining  than  common  :  the  confuniption  of  leaves,  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
of  twenty-eight  ounces.  AVood  uild  for  fire,  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds;  but  the 
two  rooms  would  have  ferved  for  four  ounces  of  i'^cd.  In  the  common  method,  with- 
out (loves,  the  confuniption  of  leaves  is  five  hundred  pounds  for  an  ounce  of  feed,  and 
the  medium  product  is  not  above  fifteen  pounds  of  cocoons  ;  and  by  this  new  method, 
the  confumption  of  leaves  has  been  feven  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each  ounce,  and  the 
produce  forty-fix  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  cocoons.  Sixteen  or  feventeen  cocoons 
weigh  an  ounce  in  the  common  method,  but  in  this  only  thirleen  or  fourteen.  The 
filk.  cannot  commonly  be  fpun  from  five  or  fix  cocoons  ;  thefe  were  fpun  eafily  fi'om 
four  or  five,  and  might  have  been  done  from  three  or  four.  To  gain  a  pound  of  filk, 
in  common,  five  pounds  of  cocoons  are  neceifary ;  but  here  the  fame  quantity  has  been 
gained  from  four  pounds. 

Lodi  to  Codogno. — In  this  dead  level  and  watered  diftrift  ther.e  are  very  few  mulber- 
ries; none  except  near  the  villages;  many  of  them,  not  all,  appear  unhealthy,  perhaps 
by  reafon  of  their  not  exerting  the  fame  attention  as  in  Dauphine,  where  there  are,  in 
irrigated  meadows,  mounds  made  to  keep  the  water  from  thefe  trees. 

Codogno  to  Crema. — Mulberry  trees  here  have  large  heads,  as  in  Dauphine,  inftead  of 
being  pollarded  inceflantly,  as  to  the  north  of  Milan. 

Ihere  is  an  idea  in  the  Milanefe,  that  filk  was  introduced  by  Ludovico  il  Moro. 
Francefco  Muralto  reports,  "  Prtzdia  Inculta  infn'tta  duobus fiumhiibus  ad  novalia  {Ludo- 
iiicus),  reduxit  irifinitas  plantas  Moronum  ad  conjiciendas  fetas,  feu /ericas  plantari  fccerat 
et  illius  artis  hi  ducatu,  primus  fuit  auBor  *."  It  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  fome  Bafilian  monks  from  Sirinda,  a  city  of  Indoftan,  to  Conftantinople, 
under  the  Emperor  Juflinian,  in  the  year  550,  by  one  account  f ;  and  by  another,  in 
525  |.  In  1315,  the  manufadlory  of  filk  was  brought  in  Florence  to  great  perfeftion, 
by  the  refugees  of  Lucca  §  ;  but  during  the  fifteenth  century  no  filk  was  made  in  Tuf- 
cany  ;  for  all  ufed  in  that  period  was  foreign,  filk  worms  being  then  unknown  |j.  In 
1474,  they  had  eighty-four  fliops  that  wrought  gold  and  filver  brocaded  filks,  which 
wei-e  exported  to  Lyons,  Geneva,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Turkey,  Barbary,  Afia, 
&c.  ^  Roger  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1 146  **,  having  conquered  fome  Gre- 
cian cities,  brought  the  filk-weavers  from  thence  into  Palermo ;  and  the  manufaflure 
was  foon  imitated  by  the  people  of  Lucca,  who  took  a  bale  of  filk  for  their  arms,  with 
the  infcription — Deimunus  diligenter  curatidum pro  i-i/a  rnu/torumH.  In  1525,  the  filk 
manufacture  at  Milan  employed  twenty-five  thoufand  people  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  aug- 
mented till  1558  J|.  In  1423,  the  republic  of  Florence  took  off  the  duty  of  £-«/m' upon 
mulberry  leaves,  and  prohibited  the  exportation ;  and  fome  communities  of  Tufcany 
have  records  concerning  filk  anterior  to  that  period  §§. 

In  almolt  all  the  diflrids  of  the  Milanefe  mulberry  trees  are  met  with,  very  old,  with 
towering  branches ;  among  which  are  thofe  of  Sforzefca,  planted  under  Ludovico  il 
Moro  jllj,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  yilti  Societa  Patr'totlca,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  f  Sagg'to  fapra^a  RepUcata  Raccolta  della  Foglia  ilel  Gtlfo, 

i;?7y.  p.  I.  \  Dixionario  del  Filugello,  1 2  mo.  1771,  p.  43.  ^    Ragionamente  fupra  Tofcana  p- 49- 

11   Decima,  torn.  ii.  fez.  5.  cap.  4.  ^   Benedetto  Dei.  **  Giamwiie  Storia  Civ.  Y.  ii.   lib.  i  1.  cap.  7. 

p.  219.      Giulini,  torn.  v.  p.  461.  f  f  Saggio,  &c.  p.  56.  %%  Opufc.  Sce/te,  vol.  vii.  p.  12.    Bariolozzi. 

§^  Cor/o  di  JJgricoltura  Pratica.     Lajlri,  torn.  i.  p.  285.  |1||   Element]  d^ /IgricohvirU.     Mittcrpacher, 

torn.  ii.  p.  jij, 
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Venetian  State. — Vaprio  to  Bergamo.— There  are  many  mulberries,  mixed  with 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  vines,  in  this  trad  of  country. 

Bergamo. — Four  ounces  of  feed  are  here  given  to  each  poor  family,  which  yield  four 
pefi  of  cocoons. 

Brefcia. — One  hundred  peft  of  leaves  are  neceffary  to  one  ounce  of  feed  ;  and  four 
pefi  of  bozzoli,  or  cocoons,  are  the  produce  of  one  ounce ;  and  thepe/o  of  cocoons  gives 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  ounces  of  fdk.  Cocoons  fell  at  45  livres  per /c/o.  Leaves  at 
I  Hvre  ;  and  fdk  at  22  livres  to  24  livres  per  pound.  The  trees  are  lopped  every  three 
years  ;  yet  fome  are  known  that  give  twenty  pc/I  of  leaves.  Small  ones  half  a/ii?/o  and 
one  pe/o. 

Verona. — One  ounce  of  feed  deninnds  feventeen  or  eighteen y^^rr/j/ of  leaves,  each  one 
hundred  Veronefe  pounds  (or  feventy-four  pounds  Englifh).  Twelve  ounces  of  feed 
are  given  to  each  family  ;  and  each  ounce  returns  fixty  pounds  of  cocoons,  at  twelve 
ounces  the  pound  ;  the  price  24.  f.  the  pound.  To  each  ounce  of  feed  fixteen  to  eigh- 
teen/^rr/!'/  of  leaves,  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  are  neceflary.  The 
fixty  pounds  cocoons,  at  24/".  are  72  livres,  or  36s. ;  which  is  the  produce  of  eight  trees,  or 
4s.  6d.  a  tree,  the  half  of  which  is  2S.  3d.  It  mull  howeverbe  remarked,  that  thefepricesof 
cocoons  vary  fo  much,  that  no  rule  can  be  drawn  from  them  :  this  price  of  24/  the 
pound  is  very  low,  and  mull:  arife  from  fome  local  circumftance.  One  ounce  of  fdk  to 
one  pound  of  cocoons.  They  are  here,  as  in  the  preceding  diftrifls,  in  the  cuftom  of 
finding  the  trees  and  half  the  feed,  and  the  pcafants  the  reft  ;  and  they  divide  the  co- 
coons. A  tree  of  forty  years  old  will  give  ionrfaecfn  ;  and  if  a  plantation  confift  of 
one  thoufand  trees,  they  will,  one  with  another,  give  two/aechi.  They  make  filk  in 
the  Veronefe  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  pounds  of  twelve  ounces.  There  are,  near 
the  city,  fome  trees  in  a  rich  arable  field  feventy  years  old,  that  yield  from  four  to  fix 
facks  of  leaves  each  ;  this  is  about  los.  a  tree  at  the  lowed  price  of  cocoons. 

To  Vicenza. — There  are  many  rows  of  mulberries  in  the  meadows,  that  are  never  dug 
around,  and  yet  quite  healthy,  which  proves  that  they  might  be  fcattered  fuccefsfully  ' 
about  grafs  lands,  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  fo  undoubted  a  fad.     In  the  arable  lands, 
the  foil  all  gravel,  they  are  planted  twelve  ridges  apart.     Some  of  the  trees  are  pld, 
that  fpread  feven  or  eight  yards  acrofs. 

Vicenza. — The  produce  of  filk  amounts  here  to  about  6  livres  the  campo,  over  a  whole 
farm  ;  this  is  about  35.  an  acre.  The  facco  of  leaves  weighs  feventy-five  pounds,  and 
forty  facchi  are  neceffary  for  one  ounce  of  feed  ;  which  gives  one  hundred  pounds  of 
cocoons,  and  ten  pounds  of  filk.  One  hundred  trees,  of  twenty  years  old,  yield 
forty  facchi ;  price  3  livres  to  1 1  livres ;  commonly  3  livres.  Price  of  cocoons  ^of.  to 
^of.  the  pound. 

I  was  glad  here  to  meet  with  fome  intelligence  concerning  the  new  filk-worm,  faid  to 
have  come  from  Perfia,  which  they  have  had  here  eight  years,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  fo 
few  perfons,  that  I  could  get  none  of  the  feed ;  and  I  fufped  that  it  is  loft,  for,  on  re- 
peated inquiries,  I  was  referred  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  While  they  had  this  worm,  they 
had  four  crops  of  cocoons  a  year:  —  1.  In  the  beginning  of  June.  2.  The  end  of  the 
fame  month.  3.  The  middle  of  Auguft.  4.  In  Odober.  This  worm  is  eftentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  ones  in  the  circumftance  of  hatching  :  no  art  will  hatch  the 
eggs  of  the  common  fort  the  firft  year,  that  is  the  year  of  the  flies  dropping  them  ;  they 
can  be  hatched  the  year  following  only;  but  of  this  new  fort,  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  fifteen 
days  the  fame  year,  if  they  be  in  the  proper  heat.  But  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  they 
ufe  this  fort  of  worm  not  really  to  command  fevcral  crops  in  the  fame  year,  for  mulberry 
trees  will  not  bear  it  without  deftrudion,  but  merely  as  a  fuccedancum  to  the  common 
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fort  of  worms,  if  by  frofts  in  the  fprlng  they  be  loft  for  want  of  food  ;  this  new  fort  is 
in  referve  to  apply  the  leaves  to  profit  once  in  the  yeai-.  Theoretically  the  plan  is  good  ; 
but  there  inuft  have  been  fomething  in  practice  againft  it,  or  we  may  conjecture  that  after 
many  years  thfe  ufe  of  them  would  iiave  been  generally  introduced. 

This  will  not  be  an  improper  place  to  introduce  fome  remarks  on  this  fubjeft,  by  an 
author  much  efteemed,  but  quite  unknown  in  England.  It  appears  from  the  work  of 
Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  of  Brefcia,  that  the  difco very  of  the  new  fi Ik  worm  arofe  from 
experiments  made  with  a  view  of  finding  out  a  cure  for  the  ficknefs  of  mulberry-trees, 
called  moria  ;  this  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  dripping  the  leaves  in  thefpring  annually; 
it  was  thought  that  if  fome  means  could  be  difcovered  of  poftponing  the  gathering  much 
later  in  the  year,  it  would  greatly  favour  the  vegetation  and  health  of  the  trees ;  an  effect 
that  could  only  take  place  by  means  of  a  worm  that  would  hatch  much  later  than  the 
common  one.  In  1765,  a  fecond  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  the  common  worm  is  faid,  by 
the  fame  author,  to  have  been  made ;  part  of  which  were  fed  with  the  fecond  growth  of 
leaves,  and  part  with  the  leaves  of  trees  that  had  not  been  gathered  in  the  fpring.  Thofe 
fed  with  the  old  leaves  gave  a  greater  number  of  cocoons,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  others.  Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  by  many  perfons  ;  and  it  was  found,  that 
in  the  heats  of  July  and  Auguft  the  worms  would  not  do  well ;  but  in  September  much 
better,  and  that  the  trees  did  not  fuffer  from  having  their  leaves  gathered  in  September. 
The  fame  author  fays  that  the  new  worms  (which  he  c^Ws  forejiierr)  will  hatch  three 
times  a  year,  and  that  no  art  will  prevent  it ;  no  cellars,  no  cold  will  keep  them  from 
it,  though  it  may  retard  theril  fome  time,  as  he  tried  in  an  ice-houfe,  by  which  means  he 
kept  them  inert  till  Auguft.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  common  fort  cannot  in  general 
be  hatched  a  fecond  time  the  fame  year,  even  with  any  heat  that  can  be  given  ;  yet  he 
admits,  that  they  were  hatched  by  certain  perfons  in  1765.  The  new  ones  fleep  four 
times,  like  the  common  ones,  but  begin  to  fpin  their  cocoons  five  or  fix  days  fooner : 
they  eat  lefs  in  quantity,  but  give  lefs  filk  ;  and  as  this  defe£l  is  balanced  by  the  advan- 
tage in  food,  they  ought  not,  fays  the  Count,  to  be  profcribed.  Their  cocoons  are  fmall, 
but  the  confiftency  is  good  and  fine  ;  and  their  filk  is  fine  andfofter  than  the  common  : 
he  fold  it  for  4  livres  or  5  livres  a  pound  more  than  common  filk.  There  is,  however, 
an  evil  attends  them,  which  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  hatching  the  fecond  and  third 
time  ;  fometimes  all  the  feed  will  hatch,  but  at  others  only  a  part ;  even  only  the  fe- 
venth  and  tenth  of  the  quantity  :  but  the  firft  hatching  is  regular,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon worms.  A  circumilance  in  the  courfe  of  his  trials  deferves  noting,  that  he  found 
the  worms  of  both  the  old  and  new  forts  would  drink  water  when  offered  to  them,  and 
that  the  cocoons  were  the  larger  for  their  having  had  the  water. 

They  have  had  a  fort  in  Tufcany  that  hatches  twice  a  year  ;  and  the  Count  writing 
thither  for  information  concerning  them,  found  that  their  filk  was  coarfer  than  the  com- 
mon, and  of  lefs  value  ;  and  he  judges  them  to  be  a  different  kind  from  his  own,  which 
hatches  three  times.  The  Count  concludes  nothing  determinate  concerning  them;  but 
refolves  to  continue  his  numerous  experiments  and  obfervations.  As  there  may  be  per- 
fons who  think,  as  I  did  at  firft,  when  I  heard  of  this  fort  of  worm,  that  if  any  fucceed  in 
England  it  would  probably  be  this ;  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  Count  Bettoni  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  difeafes  of  the  mulberry  trees,  and  does  not  feem  to  have  had  at 
all  in  contemplation  the  evils  atteading  late  frofts,  depriving  the  worms  of  their  ufual 
food ;  and  if  the  common  fort  may  be  retarded  in  hatching  (w  hich  he  fliews)  till  Auguft, 
equally  with  the  new  fort,  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  extraordinary  advantage  in  this 
fort,  for  a  northerly  climate,  more  than  in  the  others.  The  Count's  book  *  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1778. 

•  Pro^eito perprcjcrvare  I  Gel/t,  kc.     Co.  Carlo  Bettoni.  8vo.  Various  paflages. 

Big. 
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Sig.  Pieropan  has  made  an  obfervation, which  deferves  noting;  mulberries,  and  like- 
wife  other  trets,  are  generally  found  to  fucceed  much  better  when  grafted  a  little  before 
fun-fet  than  at  any  other  time  :  the  reafon  he  attributes  to  the  heat  of  the  earth  after 
fun-fet ;  he  kept  a  journal  fome  years  of  the  comparative  heat  of  the  atmofphere  and  the 
earth,  at  the  depths  of  four,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  inches  ;  and  has  found,  that 
immediately  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun  the  mercury  in  thofe  thermometers  under  ground 
had  always  rifen  fome  degrees  gradually  till  the  rifmg  of  the  fun,  when  it  as  regularly 
falls. 

The  following  is  the  Account  of  the  Profit  andhofs  of  Six  Ounces  of  Seed,  for  Three  T'earsyi 

at  Vicenza,  by  Sig.  Carlo  Modetia. 

1778. 

Expences.  !>'"■  /•    <''■'»• 

Semenza — feed,  fix  ounces,                      -                     -                   '-  36     o     o 

Fog/ia — leaves,  26,475  lb.             -                 -                 -               -  1545     4     o 

iS/>ij/2z— gathering  leaves  and  attendance,                  -                   -  868   16     o 

Fi/are — Ipinning  9921b.  cocoons,  which  give  159  lb.  5  oz.  filk,  -         557  18     o 

3C07    i8     o 

Produce.  ■ 

1591b.  5  oz.  of  filk,                 .                 .  -             -                 ■+'44  15  o 

Refufe  ditto,  41  lb.                      •                     -  -                          102  10  o 

Seed,  55  oz,                         »                         -  -            -               330  o  o 

43"7     5     o 
Expence,  -  .  -  3007    »8     o 


Profit,  -  -  1569     7     o 

1779. 

Expences. 

Seed,  fix  ounces,  half  given  to  the  peafants,  three  ounces,                 -  18  o  o 

Leaves,  15,607  lb.                 -                      ...  7^3  ^  o 
Spinning — the  produce  446  lb.  cocoons,  half  of  which,  223  lb.  to.  the 

proprietor,  29  lb.  of  filk,                -                    -                    -  loi  lo  o 


Preducc. 

291b.  of  filk,  .  .  ■  -  -  754     o     o 

Keiufeditio,  •  -  ...  21     2     o 


8/2   19     o 


775     2     o 

Lofs,  -  -  .  97  17    o 

— * 

1780. 
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1780. — Upon  his  own  account. 
Expences. 


Seed,  6  oz.  -  _  . 

Leaves,  370  facks, 

Gathering  and  attendance, 

Spinning  910  lb.  of  cocoons, 

Reducing  1 18  lb.  6  oz.  of  filk  into  organzine, 


Produce. 
Refufefilk, 

1 1 8  lb.  6  oz.  of  organzine. 
Leaves  fold. 
Silk  kept  for  own  ufe,  2  lb.  3  oz. 


Hv. 

/■■ 

</fn. 

36 

0 

0 

957 

13 

0 

^Z°?> 

12 

0 

265 

0 

0 

451 

10 

0 

3013 

15 

0 

116 

4 

0 

4325 

5 

0 

28 

0 

0 

49 

10 

0 

4518 

19 

0 

3013 

15 

0 

1505 

4 

0 

Expences, 
Profit, 


This  year  the  profit  would  have  been  much  greater  ;  but  through  the  negligence  of 
the  women  in  the  night,  not  attending  to  the  degrees  of  heat  (from  25  to  27  degrees 
Reaumur),  many  were  fuffocated  * . 

To  Padua. — One  ounce  of  feed  gives  fixty  pounds  of  galetta  (cocoons),  and  eight 
pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  galetta  one  pound  of  filk  :  the  ounce  of  feed  requires  fixteen 
facks  of  leaves,  of  four  peji^  each  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  twelve  fmall  trees  yield  one 
fack,  but  one  great  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  fix  facks.  Price  of  gathering,  %of. 
the  fack.  Expence  of  making  fixty  pounds  of  filk,  250  livres.  Spinning,  30/".  the 
pound.     Cocoons  fellat3oy".  to  36/.     Silk  this  year,  25  livres  the  -^o\^nA,fotile. 

Padua. — One  ounce  of  feed  gives  in  common  thirty  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  eight 
pounds  of  cocoons  one  pound  of  filk  :  twenty  facks,  of  eighty  pounds  of  leaves,  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  feed  the  worms  of  an  ounce  of  feed.  Price  of  gathering,  10  J.  the  fack.  The 
greatefl;  trees  give  ten  facks  of  leaves  each  ;  a  tree  of  twenty  years  four  or  five  facks. 
It  is  not  the  general  cuftom  to  divide  this  bufinefs  with  the  peafants.  The  common  fort 
of  filk  worm  is  hatched  about  the  25th  of  April ;  the  others  the  middle  of  June  ;  but 
filk  demands  a  more  expenfive  operation  in  the  latter  feafon. 

Venice. — There  are  three  forts  of  filk  worms : — i.  The  common  one,  which  cads  its 
epiderm,  or  lleep  as  it  is  called,  four  times.  2.  A  fort  known  at  Verona,  that  cafts  only 
three  times ;  the  cocoons  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort.  3.  The  new  fort  men- 
tioned by  Count  Carlo  Bettoni,  the  feed  of  which  hatch  two  or  three  times  a  year  ;  but 
the  others  only  once.     The  feed  of  the  two  firfl;  forts  cannot  be  hatched  the  fame  year 

*  Opufcttli  Scelti,  torn.  iii.  p.  33. 

it 
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it  is  dropped  j  but  that  of  the  third  will  hatch  of  itfelf,  if  it  be  not  carefully  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

Bologna. — One  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  are  made  from  one  ounce  of  feed,  and 
yield  feven  pounds  and  a  half  to  eight  pounds  and  a  half  of  filk,  of  twelve  ounces.  Price 
of  cocoons,  twenty  to  twenty-five  baiocca.     Silk,  thirty-four /j^k/j,  at  6d.  the  pound. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — Making  inquiries  here  concerning  the  new  fort  of  filk  worm, 
1  found  that  they  were  not,  as  I  had  been  before  told,  a  new  difcovery  in  Italy,  but  known 
long  ago  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is  prohibited  by  law,  in  order  to  preferve  the  mul- 
berry trees  from  being  ftripped  more  than  once.  The  filk  made  from  them  is  not  more 
than  half  as  good  as  the  common,  and  very  inferior  in  quantity  alfo.  They  alTert  here, 
that  by  means  of  heat  they  can  hatch  the  e^gs  of  the  common  fort  when  they  pleafe,  but 
not  for  any  ufe,  as  they  die  diredly ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  \vith  the  new  fpecies,  or  that 
as  it  is  called  di  tre  volte. 

Their  contrivance  for  winding  filk  is  very  convenient,  and  well  adapted  to  fave  labour; 
one  man  turns  for  a  whole  row  of  coppers,  the  fires  for  which  are  without  the  wall ;  and 
the  cloftts  with  fmal!  boilers  of  water,  for  killing  the  animal  in  its  cocoon  by  fleam,  are 
equally  well  adapted. 

At  Martelli,  near  Florence,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ninety Jliori  (thirty-four 
acres)  there  are  forty  or  fifty  mulberries,  enough  for  one  ounce  of  grain,  which  gives 
fifty  pounds  or  fixty  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  fix  pounds  or  feven  pounds  of  filk.  Price 
of  cocoons  this  year,  2  patils  the  pound  ;  lall  year  2f  ;  and  in  1787  it  was  T^pauls.  In 
the  culture  of  the  trees  they  do  not  pradlice  fuch  attentions  as  the  French  in  Dauphine; 
they  never  dig  about  them,  except  when  young  ;  never  wa(h  the  Hems  ;  they  prune  the 
trees  when  neceflary,  but  not  by  any  rule  of  years.  The  bell  fort  is  the  wild  mulberry, 
but  it  yields  the  lead  quantity  ;  next,  the  white  fruit. 

In  1782,  Sig.  Don.  Gio.  agemi  dj  Giun,  prelate  of  the  Greek  Catholic  chiirch,  on 
Mount  Libanus,  exhibited  to  the  academicians  Georgofih  of  Florence,  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, fome  filk  worms,  in  number  thirty  eight,  part  of  which  had  already  made  their 
cocoons,  and  part  ready  to  make  thi.  m,  as  accuflomed  to  do  in  his  own  country,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry.  1  he  feed  was  hatched  in  Oftober  :  the  worms  fed  with 
leaves,  procured  from  warm  gardens;  cocoons  were  made  in  November;  mallow  leaves 
were  ufed  alfo  *. 

MoDEN'A — The  export  of  filk  from  the  city  forty-fix  thoufand  pounds,  at  38  livres 
(4d.  each)  ;  from  the  whole  territory,  fixty  thoufand  zecchini. 

Piedmont. — Pavefe — Immediately  on  entering  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, within  two  miles  of  St.  Giovanne,  mulberries  are  found  regularly  every  where, 
and  continue  to  Turin.  Seven-eighths  of  them  are  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
old ;  fome  however  are  amongft  the  largefl  I  have  feen. 

Lombardy  Poplars. 

They  are  very  fcarce  throughout  Lombardy  ;  there  is  a  fcattering  between  Modena 
and  Reggio  ;  and  Count  I'ocoli,  five  or  fix  miles  from  Parma,  planted  feveral  thoufands 
along  a  canal,  on  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  for  her  portion,  but  there  is  not  in  any  part 
of  Lombardy,  any  law  which  in  fuch  cafes  fccurcs  the  gropcrty  of  the  trees  thus  planted, 
to  the  child  they  are  intended  for ;  it  is  mei'ely  private  confidence. 

♦   Corfo,  vol.  iii.  p,  12 J. 

5  Clover. 
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\  Clover. 

Pir.DMONT. — Chentak. — Such  is  the  power  of  clniiate  united  with  the  advantages  of 
irrigation,  that  clover  is  here  mown  for  hay  once  after  harvefting  the  corn  itgrcw  witii; 
the  hay  is  not  of  the  bed  quahty,  but  ufefui. 

Milanese. — Milan  to  Pavia. — On  the  rich  dairy  farms,  the  cows  are  fed  much  on 
clover.  The  red  fort  is  fown,  which  wearing  out,  white  clover  comes  fo  regularly,  that 
the  country  people  think  the  one  fort  degenerates  into  the  other. 

Vicenza. — They  fow  twelve  pounds  of  feed  per  campo  with  wheat ;  it  is  cut  twice  the 
firft  year,  yielding  one  carro  each  cut;  the  fecond  year  it  is  mown  thrice  :  per  44  livrei 
the  carro,  which  is  one  hundred/)^/?",  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

Padua. — Sow  twelve  pounds  groffo  per  campo  (fourteen  pounds  or  fifteen  pounds  per 
Englifh  acre)  it  gives  three  carri,  each  one  thoufand  pounds,  at  three  cuts  (one  ton  and 
a  half  the  acre  Englifli  j)  but  they  have  crops  that  go  much  beyond  this. 

Figs. 

Piedmont. — Nice  to  Coni. — On  this  range  of  the  Alps,  there  are,  ia  favourable  fitu- 
ations,  a  great  quantity  of  fig  trees  ;  and  the  extreme  cheapnefs  of  the  fruit  mufl  be  of 
no  trivial  importance  in  fupporting  the  people,  not  only  while  ripe  but  dried. 

Hemp  and  Flax. 

Piedmont. — Chentak. — A  giornata  (to  an  acre  as  7440  to  7929)  produces  two  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  proprietor, and  as  much  for  the  farmer;  and  fome  crops  rife  to  fix  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  They  gather  the  female  hemp  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  4th  of 
Auguft:  the  male  the  beginning  of  September.  Of  fome  pieces  I  was  informed  that  a  pro- 
duce not  uncommon  was  thirty  rubbii  of  female,  and  feventeen  of  male,  worth  4I  livres  to 
K,  livres  the  rubbio,  both  of  the  fame  price  ;  and  alfo  twenty-five  to  thirty  ;?;/>.v  of  feed, 
if  well  cultivated  ;  but  if  not,  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  ?«/«<?  thirty-five  pounds,  and  the 
price  4I  livres  to  5  livres  the  mine.  The  common  calculation  is,  ih^X'a.  giornata  is  worth 
150  livres  to  aoo  livres,  which  may  be  called  lol.  per  Englifli  acre.  Their  contrivance 
for  ft eeping  is  very  fimple  and  effeftual :  there  are  many  fquare  and  oblong  pits  with 
polls  in  them,  with  open  mortifes  for  fixing  poles  to  keep  down  the  hempi  which  is 
,  vaftly  preferable  to  our  fods  and  ftones. 

Turin. — They  fow  three  mine  (forty-five  pounds  of  wheat)  and  get  thirty  rubbii,  at 
4  livres  10 f.  to  4  livres  the  rubbio  grofs ;  but  ready  for  fpinning  12  livres  10 f.  the 
finefl:  ;  the  fecond  quality  is  7  livres  10/^  ;  and  the  third  5  livres  ;  befides  three  7nins 
of  feed,  at  2  livres  each.     This  produd:  is  above  81.  the  Englifli  acre. 

Milanese. — Mozzata. — "Winter  flax  is  here  efteemed  the  properer  for  land  that  is 
not  watered  ;  they  fow  it  in  the  middle  of  September  ;  they  have  had  it  in  this  country 
two  years  only,  and  call  it  lino  ravagno.  It  gives  a  coarfer  thread  than  fpring  flax,  but 
a  greater  quantity,  and  much  more  feed.  The  price  of  the  oil  22/.  the  pound,  of  twen- 
ty eight  ounces  ;  of  the  flax  ready  for  fpinning,  25/.  or  26/. ;  of  the  thread,  4  livres 
and  4§  livres.  A  quartaro  of  feed  is  neceflary  for  a  periica,  for  which  it  returns  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  feed,  and  twenty  pounds  of  flax  ready  for  fpinning,  at  257;  the 
pound. 

VOL.  IV.  4  I  CoJognt. 
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Codogno. — "When 


n  they  break  up  their  clover  lands  they  fow  flax  on  one  ploughinn-,, 
which  is  worth  rent  20  livres  and  crop'*4o  livres  per  pertica,  being  twenty-four  pounds 
of  twenty-eight  ounces  and  feed  three  times  more  than  fown.  Much  winter  flax  now 
green. 

Venetian: .STATir.,TT^^;-^,-?«(?. — Winter  flax  green  In  Odobcr, 
Ecclesiastical  State. —  Bologm. — The  territory  of  Bologna  produces  from 
twelve  to iJoua-teen/ million  poujids  of  hemp.  They  manure  for  it  highly  with  dung, 
feathers,  the  hoi-ns  of  animals,  and  illk-worms'  refufe.  The  befl:  hemp-land  is  always 
dug  ;  the  difterence  between  digging  and  ploughing  is  found  to  be  very  great.  If 
ploughed,  three  earths  are  given  ;  when  the  fpade  is  ufed,  the  land  is  firil  ploughed 
and  then  dug.  For  this  crop  five  or  fix  yards  are  left  unfown  under  the  rows  of  trees. 
The  foil  agrees  fo  well  with  this  plant  that  the  crop  rifes  ten  feet  high ;  they  gather  it 
all  at  once,  leaving  only  a  few  ftands  for  feed.  It  is  watered  in  flagnant  pools.  A  good 
produft  is  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  per  tor- 
•iiaiura,  or  half  an  acre.  The  price  of  the  befl  is  from  20  livres  to  27  livres  the  hun- 
dred pounds.  At  prefent  25  Hvres  (the  Englifli  pound  one-fifth  larger  than  the  Bo« 
lognefe,  and  the  livre  of  the  Pope's  dominions  is  ten  to  the  ■x.eccbin,  of  9s.  6d.)  ready 
for  combing.  When  ready  for  fpinning,  the  price  of  the  befl  is  12/  the  pound  ;  and 
they  pay  for  fpinning  fuch  6/.  to  157;  the  pound.  Near  the  city  1  viewed  a  field  fa- 
mous for  yielding  hemp  :  no  trees  are  planted  acrofs  it,  which  is  fo  common  in  the 
country  in  general ;  a  fure  proof  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  fytlem  ;  fince  in 
very  valuable  fields  thefe  people  themfelves  rejeft  the  method.  Little  or  no  hemp  oa 
the  hills  near  Bologna,  but  fome  autum.nal  flax  for  family  ufe. 

Maize. 

Piedmont. —  Chentale. —Ma.\ze  produces  here  twenty-five  to  thirtj  mine,  which  holds 
forty-feven  pounds  of  wheat,  and  the  price  2  livres  each.  It  is  fown  on  three  feet: 
ridges. 

Savigliam. — Maize,  in  a  good  year,  will  yield  three  hundred  fold,  but  in  a  dry  one 
fometimes  fcarcely  any  thing. 

Turin.— M-d-d^e  every  where  the  fallow,  which  prepares  for  wheat. 

CIn-vafco  io  Verceil. — A  great  deal  of  maize  through  all  this  country,  and  all  foul 
with  grafs  and  weeds,  even  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 

Milanese. — Milan. — They  fow  much  maize,  of  the  fort  called  quarantino,  from  its 
ripening  in  forty  days  (which  however  it  docs  not).  They  fow  it  the  middle  of  July, 
after  wheat,  which  they  cut  the  firfl  week  of  that  month.  If  the  common  maize  were 
fown  at  this  time,  they  aflTert  that  it  would  yield  no  ripe  feed  :  this  is  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumfl;ance.  The  culture  has  been  often  recommended  to  England ;  if  ever  any 
thing  were  done,  it  mufl:  afluredly  be  with  this  fort  j  but  even  with  this  I  fliould  put 
no  faith  in  the  power  of  an  Englifh  climate. 

Mozzata. — They  cultivate  three  forts:  —  i.  Formmfone 7naggengo,  fown  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  reaped  in  0£lober.  2.  Formentone  agojlano  0  formentone  de  ravcttone,  be- 
caufe  fown  after  taking  off  the  rave  or  colefeed  for  oil,  the  end  of  May,  and  harvefled 
the  end  of  September.  3.  Formentone  quarantino,  fown  after  wheat  or  rye,  and  cut 
the  end  of  October. 

Venice. — This  plant  was  cultivated  in  the  Polefine  de  Rovigo,  towards  1560 ;  and 
fpread  through  Lombardy  the  beginning  of  the  fcventeenth  century  *. 

•  J^ijl.  Callo.     Notes,  p.  554. 
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Olives, 

State  of  Venice.— On  ihe  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda  are  the  only  olives  I  have 
feen  fince  1  left  the  country  of  Nice  ;  but  the  number  is  not  coandcrable,  and  moft  of 
them  are  dead  or  nearly  fo,  by  the  froft-of  iafl  winter,  which  made  fuch  deflrudlion  like- 
wife  in  Fance.  .    , 

Ttifcany. — Near  Florence,  at  Martellf,  the  produi3:  of  a  farm  of  i<)o  /iion  was  as 
follows:  in  17B65  thirty  barrih.  In  1787,  it  was  no  more  than  three.  In  1788,  it 
yielded  eight.  In  1789,  it  was  twenty-fivc  but  on  an  average  ten;  for  which  produce 
there  are  two  hundred  trees.  They  are  dunged  every  two  or  three  years,  and  dug  about 
once  in  three  years.  They  are  reckoned  to  leflen  the  produd  of  corn  one  fifth ;  this  is 
a  notion  of  the  country,  but  I  believe  very  far  from  accurate.  The  average  price  of  oil 
is  5  fcudi  per  barril,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ( 1 1.  8s.  4d.) ;  ten  barrih  amount 
to  14I.  3s,  4d. ;  and  as  there  are  about  thirty-four  acres  in  one  hundred  and  ninetyy^/or/, 
the  produd  of  oil  is  8s.  to  9s.  per  acre  :  a  fum  that  yields  no  very  favourable  impreflion 
of  the  culture : — and,  divided  amongft  two  hundred  trees,  it  does  not  amount  to  is.  6d. 
a  tree.  j  ■  v; 

The  plain  of  Florence  is  all  lined  into  rows  of  thefe  trees,  with  vines  between  and 
upon  them ;  in  fome  places,  an  efpalier  of  vines  between  the  rows  of  olives ;  and  when 
all  are  well  cultivated,  the  olives  yield  the  greatefb  produce,  next  the  wine,  and  then 
the  corn.  I  viewed,  near  Florence,  fome  fields,  in  which  I  found  twenty  olives  on  a 
Jl'wra  of  land,  but  this  is  not  common  :  and  on  a  very  bad  ftony  foil,  though  in  the  plain, 
I  found  that  it  took  twenty  trees  of  twenty-fivc  years  growth  to  yield  a  barril  of  oil. 
But  in  a  fine  foil,  and  v,/ith  very  old  trees,  a  barril  a  tree  has  been  known.  Vines  are 
fuffered  here  alfo  to  run  up  the  trees,  but  they  reckon  it  a  bad  cuftom.  The  price  of 
oil  is  more  than  doubled  in  forty  years.  Very  few  olives  were  loft  by  the  laft  hard 
froft,  but  great  numbers  by  that- of  1709.  Landlord's  half  produce  of  fome  fields  I 
viewed-r-oil,  10  pauls  ;  grain,  7  ;  wine,  i  5  in  all  iS  Pauls  perjiiora  (2I.  5s.  per  Eng- 
lifh  acre.) 

This  year,  1789,  the  Grand  Duke,  for  the  firft  time,  has  given  a  gold  medal,  of  the 
value  of  25  zecchmi,  for  the  greateft  number  of  olives  planted  ;  no  claimant  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  lefs  than  five  thoufand  :  in  confequence  of  this  premium  above  forty  thou- 
fand  trees  have  been  planted.     It  will  be  continued  annually. 

There  is,  in  the  Maremma,  fome  remarkable  inftances  of  the  vail;  age  to  which  olives 
will  attain :  Sig.  Zucchino,  profeflbr  of  agriculture  at  Floi-ence,  informed  me  that, 
upon  examinirjg  the  hills  in  the  middle  of  that  tract,  he  found  in  the  midft  of  woods," 
and  almoft  over-run  v.'ith  rubbifli,  olives  of  fo  immenfe  an  age  and  magnitude  that  he 
conjeftures  them  to  have  been  planted  by  the  ancient  Hetrufcans,  before  the  Romans 
were  in  polTeffion  of  the  country  ;  there  muft,  of  courfe,  be  much  uncertainty  in  any" 
conjedlures  of  this  kind,  but  a  great  antiquity  of  thefe  trees  is  undoubted. 

Rice. 

Piedmont. — Cig/io?2e  to  Verccil. — They  are  now  threfliing  rice  with  horfcs,  5s  wheat. 
in  Languedoc  ; — threfli  as  much  in  the  qight  as  in  the  day  : — meet  alio  gleaners  goino- 
home  loaded  with  it.  About  five  miles  before  Verceil-.-,the;  rice-:grounds  are  in  great 
quantities  :  their  culture,  however,  of  this  crop  feems  to  want  explanations.  Here  is,, 
for  inftance,  a  great  field,  which  was  under  rice  Iafl  year,  now  left  to  weeds,  with  hogs, 
feeding. — Why  not  fown  with  clover  among  or  after  , the.  rice  ?     They ,  n^yer  .pljairgjij 
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but  once  for  rice.  The  peafants  are  unhealthy  from  the  culture,  yet  their  pay  not 
niore  than  i.\f.  to  3oy;  a  day.  The  foil  of  the  rice-grounds  here  is  that  of  a  fine  loamy 
turnip  faiid;  there  is  a  mound  raifed  around  them,  for  the  convenience  of  flooding 
at  will. 

VercelU. —  Rice  is  here  reckoned  the  mod  profitable  of  all  the  cultivation  of  Pied- 
mont ;  for  it  yields  a  greater  value  than  wheat,  and  at  a  lefs  expence.  It  demands  only 
one  ploughing,  inftead  of  feveral.  Seed  only  four  mine,  at  i  livre.  Watering  at 
2  livres  ^f.  Cutting,  the  end  of  July,  \of.  The  produft  is  fixty  mine  rough,  or 
twenty-one  white ;  the  latter  at  4  livres,  or  84  livres  ;  and  four  mine  of  a  fort  of  bran, 
at  15^.  or  3  livres,  in  all  87  livres  (fomething  under  5I.  an  acre).  It  is  fown  three 
years  in  fuccefllon,  and  the  fourth  a  fallow,  during  which  the  land  is  dunged.  The 
price  of  thele  lands  500  livres  or  600  livres  the  gioniata.  As  rice  can  be  fown  only  on 
land  that  admits  watering  at  pleafure,  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  this  account.  Why, 
for  inflance,  is  not  the  land  laid  down  for  meadow,  which  evidently  pays  much  better, 
and  fells  at  a  higher  price  ?  I  fuppofc  rice  is  ready  money  on  demand,  and  meadows 
mufl:  be  converted  to  cafh  circuitoufly.     Good  wheat  land  fells  at  800  livres. 

To  Novara. — Faffing  the  Sefia,  which  exhibits  a  bed  of  five  times  as  much  gravel  as 
water,  in  three  or  four  miles  the  quantity  of  rice  is  confiderabJe :  the  ftubble  is  green, 
and  in  wet  mud  ;  the  (lieaves  thin.  It  extends  on  both  fides  the  road  for  fome  diflance  ; 
the  whole  inclofed  by  ditches,  and  rows  of  willow  poplar  pollards,  as  bad  to  the  eye  as  it 
can  be  to  the  health.  One  or  two  fields  are  not  yet  cut ;  it  looks  like  a  good  crop  of 
barley,  being  bearded.     After  Novara,  fee  no  more  of  it. 

Mii.ANESE. — Milan  to  Pavia. — The  rice-grounds  receive  but  one  ploughing,  which  is 
given  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  feeds  fown  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  water 
to  the  feedfman's  knees,  which  is  left  on  the  ground  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 
ci"op  is  weeded  by  hand,  by  w'omen  half  naked,  with  their  petticoats  tucked  to  their 
waiils  wading  in  the  water  ;  and  they  make  fo  droll  a  figure,  that  parties  in  pleafantry, 
at  that  feafon,  view  the  rice  grounds.  When  the  weeding  is  finifhcd,  the  water  is  drawn 
off'  for  eight  days ;  and  it  is  again  drawn  off  when  the  ear  begins  to  form,  till  formed  j 
after  which  it  is  let  in  again  till  the  rice  is  nearly  ripe,  which  is  about  the  end  of  Auguft, 
when  it  is  reaped,  or  in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  by  the  end  of  that  month,  all 
is  finiOied.  Quantity  of  feed,  the  eighth  of  a  moggio  per  perlica,  produce  twenty-five 
to  thirty  moggio  rough,  or  eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve  white.  Price  37}  livres  the 
vioggio,  ( 17I.  8s.  per  Englifli  acre,)  which  produce  is  fo  large,  that  this  minute  I  fufpeft 
the  higheft  crop  gained,  and  not  an  average  one.  The  moggio  of  rice  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  pounds  of  twenty-eight  ounces.  The  draw  is  of  ufe  only  for  littering 
cows;  and  the  chaiF,  like  that  of  all  other  grain,  from  a  notion  of  its  being  unwholc- 
fome,  is  thrown  on  to  the  dunghill.  They  fowrice  three  years  in  fucccflion,  and  then 
a  courfe  of  fomething  elfe.  See  Courfes  of  Crops.  The  rice  is  l^endered  merchantable 
by  being  pounded  In  a  mill  by  Hampers,  turned  by  a  water-wheel. 

In  the  great  road  there  is  a  flone,  at  five  miles  from  Milan,  nearer  than  which  it  is 
prohibited  to  fow  rice. 

State  ok  Venice. — Verona. — Of  the  produce  of  the  rice-groimds  in  the  Veronefe, 
they  reckon  one-third  for  expences,  one-third  for  water,  and  one-third  profit. 

Parma. — Count  Schaffienatti  has  fown  rice,  at  Vicomero,  eighteen  years  in  fuccefiion 
on  the  fame  land,  without  any  red  or  manure.  Sow  on  fifty-four  biolcchi  ninety  /?<■///  ;  and 
tlie  produce  eighteen  for  one.  lie  digs  the  ground,  as  it  is  too  marlhy  to  plough  it  well  ; 
this  cods  3000  livres  (each  2^d.)  'I'he  draw  fells  at  80  livres  the  load,  of  eighty  pefi, 
of  twenty-five  pounds  (three-fourths  of  a  pound  Englifli).     Oxen  alfo  eat  it.     Rice  is 
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reckoned  to  yield  four  times  over  more  nett  profit  than  any  other  hufbandry,  more  even 
than  watered  meadows. 

^  Fines. 

Piedmont. — Antibes  to  Nice. — A  fingular  cultivation  of  this  plant  furrounding  very 
fniall  pieces  from  fix  to  twenty  perches,  trained  up  willow  trees  ;  and  the  fcraps  of  land 
within  them  cultivated.  What  a  fun  mult  fliine  in  a  country  where  thick  inclofures  are 
counted  by  perches  and  not  by  acres, 

Chentale  to  Raccoms. — In  rows  at  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  appear  like  thofe  of  hops 
in  Kent,  fupportcd  on  willow  poles,  twelve  feet  high,  fome  of  which  take  root,  but  are 
afterwards  pulled  up. 

Chlvafco. — Vines  faftened  from  mulberry  to  mulberry,  but  not  running  up  thefe  trees, 
only  up  willows,  &:c.  that  are  between  them. 

MiLANESi:. — Mozzata. — Half  this  country  is  lined  with  vines,  and  it  is  reckoned 
that  they  will  damage  to  the  amount  of  one  tenth  of  the  produce  :  each  pcrtica  of  vines, 
in  a  common  year,  will  give  fifty  pounds  of  grapes,  worth  6  livres  the  one  hundred 
pounds  of  twenty  eight  ounces,  hail  allowed  for;  and  of  this  half  is  the  peafant's 
fhare  for  the  expence  of  culture.  At  Lcinate  I  viewed  fome  wine-prelfes,  which  are 
enormous  machines ;  the  beam  of  one  is  forty-five  feet  long  and  four  feet  fquare,  and 
at  the  end  where  the  fcrew  is,  a  flone  of  vafl;  weight,  for  which  there  is  a  paved  hole 
•in  the  pavement,  that  it  may  keep  fufpended  ;  the  cuves,  cafks,  and  all  the  apparatus 
great :  the  quantity  ot  vines  one  thouiand  pertica.  The  feeds  of  the  prelled  graphs  are 
kept  lill  dry,  and  then  prelfed  for  oil  ;  the  feed  of  the  grapes  that  yielded  feventy 
brenta  of  wine  will  give  ten  pounds  of  oil  :  it  is  ufed  for  lamps.  The  poor  people  who 
bring  their  grapes  to  be  prefled  pay  one-twelfth  of  the  wine.  Price  at  prefent  6  livres 
the  brenta,  but  only  3  livres  for  what  is  lalt  prefTed.  The  firll  flow  is  trod  out  by 
men's  feet.     Common  price  lO  livres  or  12  livres  the  brenta. 

ViiNETiAN  State.— jBtr^i-? wo. — From  entering  the  Venetian  territory,  nearVaprio, 
the  country  is  almofl  all  pi mted  in  lines  of  vines,  and  the  fpaces  between  tilled  for  corn. 
,  To  Brefcla. — This  country,  inclofed  with  hedges,  befides  which  it  is  lined  in  ftripesof 
vines  that  are  trained  to  low  afn  and  maple  trees,  with  mulberries  at  the  end  of  every 
row ;  but  the  vines  are  not  trained  up  thefe  trees,  though  fafl:ened  to  their  trunks. 

Vicenza. — The  country,  for  thirty- two  miles  from  Verona  to  Vicenza,  except  the 
watered  parts,  which  are  not  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  is  lined  into  rows  of  pollards,  each 
with  three  or  four  fpreading  branches,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  two  vines,  many  of  them 
very  old,  with  flems  as  thick  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg  ;  and  many  of  the  elms,  maples, 
&c.  are  alfo  old.  'J'hey  ftand  about  a  rod  afunder,  and  the  rows  from  twenty  five  to 
thirty  yards,  and  around  the  whole  m^ulberries.  Where  the  vintage  is  not  finilhed, 
the  vines  hang  in  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree,  garniflied  with  an  aftonilliing  quantity  of 
bunches  of  grapes. 

Vines,  near  Vicenza,  produce  two  majlati,  each  of  two  hundred  and  forty  bottles,  per 
campo  ;  the  price  16  livres  the  majiato  ;  the  canipo  here  is  larger  than  at  Verona,  amount- 
ing to  near  an  EngHfli  acre  ;  this  is  about  17s.  an  acre,  a  produce  very  eafily  loit  in 
the  damage  done  to  the  corn. 

Padua. — The  fame  hufbandry  of  pollards  and  vines  continues  hither.  They  reckon 
that  vines  pay  better  than  mulberrries  ;  but  in  the  diftricls  of  Verona  and  Vicenza. 
mulberries  are  more  advantageous  th?n  vines.  This  does  not  correfpond  with  foil,  for 
that  of  Padua  is  deeper  and  richer,  for  the  moft  part,  than  the  other,  and  therefore  lefs 
adapted  to  vines.     In  converfation  with  Abbate  Fortis,  on  the  wine  of  the  Padu:;n,  Sec. 
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being  fo  bac^,  he  fays,  it  is  owing  merely  to  bad  management  in  making.  They  tread 
the  grapes  with  their  feet ;  and  will  keep  it  fermenting  there  even  fo  long  as  fifteen  days, 
adding  every  day  more  and  more,  till  the  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  and  the  wine  fpoiled ; 
no  cleanlincfs  in  any  part  of  the  operation,  nor  the  lead  attention  in  the  gathering,  or 
in  the  choice  of  the  grapes.  He  further  added,  that  Sig.  Modena,  a  Vicentino  culti- 
vator at  Vancimuglio  adjoining  the  rice-grounds,  and  confequently  as  little  adapted  as  pof- 
fible  to  vineyards,  provided  the  foil  and  trees  were  the  caufe  of  bad  wines,  makes  that 
which  is  excellent,  and  which  fell  for  fo  high  as  30/.  French  per  bottle :  that  Sig, 
Marzari,  and  Sig.  il  Conte  di  Porto,  in  the  high  Vicentino,  with  many  others,  as  well 
as  he  himfelf,  Abbate  Fortis,  has  done  the  fame  with  raifms  from  vines  that  run  up 
the  higheft  trees,  fuch  wine  as  fells  from  30/  to  35/  French  the  bottle  ;  and  that  fome 
of  thefe  wines  are  fo  good,  that  the  Venetian  ambafladors,  at  different  courts,  «fe 
them  inftead  of  Madeira,  &c. ;  and  the  wines  of  Friuli  as  thofe  of  Hungary,  which  they 
refemble  ;  yet  thefe  vines  are  all  on  trees.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  it  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  vines  in  thefe  rich  lands,  trained  near  the  ground,  as  in  France,  liavo 
yielded  raifms  and  wine  good  for  nothing ;  that  the  grapes  even  rot ;  that  the  land  is 
too  rich  for  the  vines  to  have  all  the  nouriOiment,  unrivalled  by  the  root  of  the  trees. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  queftioned,  if  the  experiments  here  alluded  to  have  been  made 
with  due  attention :  if  the  land  is  too  rich  for  vines,  plant  them  upon  foils  that  are  pro- 
per ;  and  keep  thefe  low  diftrifts  for  grafs  and  corn  ;  but  that  vines,  hidden  from  the 
fun  amongfl  the  branches  of  trees,  can  ripen  properly  to  give  a  well-concoded  juice,  ap- 
pears very  dubious ;  and  the  faft  of  all  the  wine,  commonly  met  with  in  this  country, 
being  bad,  feems  to  confirm  the  reafoning. 

Ecclesiastical  State.— Bo/ogtja. — All  this  country,  where  I  have  viewed  it,  is 
lined  into  rows  of  trees  for  vines,  ten  or  twelve  yards  afunder  on  the  mountain,  but  more 
in  the  plain.  But  Sig.  Bignami  has  his  vineyard  planted  with  echalats  (poles),  in  the 
French  way,  about  four  or  five  feet  fquare,  and  he  finds  that  thefe  always  give  better 
wine,  than  the  vines  trained  to  trees,  and  the  land  by  tornatura  gives  a  great  deal  more 
wine,  though  each  vine  feparately  on  trees  gives  more  than  each  in  this  method.  The 
object  in  this  infiance  was  the  goodnefs  of  wine ;  Sig.  Bignami  thinks  the  common  me- 
thod mod  profitable.  The  vines  are  now  (November)  trained  and  pruned,  and  turned 
down  five  or  fix  feet  and  tied;  if  allowed  to  mount,  they  yield  much  fewer  grapes.  Vines 
on  the  mountains  yield  thrice  the  value  of  the  wheat,  and  the  double  of  all  other  pro- 
ductions, wheat  included. 

Tuscany, — Bologna  to  Florence. — Vines  in  this  route  are  planted  differently  from  any 
I  have  yet  feen.  Some  are  in  cfpaliers,  drawn  thinly  acrofs  the  fields;  others  are  trained 
to  fmall  pods,  through  which  at  top  are  two  or  three  dicks  fixed  to  hold  them  up ; 
others  are  in  fquares  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  fix  or  feven  high,  without  fuch  pods  j  but 
all  in  the  arable  fields  are,  generally  Ipeaking,  in  lines. 

Florence. — I  here  met  with  a  cafe  abfolutely  in  point  to  prove  how  mifchievous  trees 
are  to  corn,  even  in  this  hot  climate.  A  field  under  olives,  which  yielded  in  corn  fix  and 
a  half  for  one  fown,  was  grubbed,  after  which  the  common  produce  was  fourteen  for 
one.  Now,  as  the  olive  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  word  trees  for  corn,  this  fliews  the 
great  lofs  that  accrues  from  the  pradices  I  have  noted  throughout  Lomtjardy,  Yet  in 
common  converfation  here  as  elfevvhere,  they  tell  you  the  injury  is  fmall,  except  from 
walnuts,  which  do  more  mifchicf  than  any  other. 

MoDENA. — It  appears  to  be  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  in  the  parts  of  this  territory, 
near  the  hills,  corn  pays  better  than  wine,  but  in  the  plain,  wine  better  than  corn  :  I 
fufped  that  lome  milmanagement  occafions  this  apparent  contradidion.     From  Modena 
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to  Repfgio  the  country  is  planted  in  rows,  as  in  the  Venetian  State,  &;c.  and  thic  trees 
that  fr-pport  the  vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  forefl. 

Parma. — From  Reggio  to  Parma,  the  fame  fyftem  holds,  but  executed  in  an  inferior 
manner.  And  from  Parma  to  Vicomcro,  the  trees  that  fupport  the  vines  are  pollards, 
with  old  heads,  like  many  we  have  in  England,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Venetian 
State,  where  they  arc  kept  young.  To  Fircnzuolo,  the  vines  are  all  buried  in  hke 
irranner ;  fome  here  are  planted  for  props,  and  the  poles  which  ferve  as  fuch  are  fet  in 
rows  :  in  both  methods  the  fhoots  are  equally  buried.  A  fcattering  of  golden  willow  in 
the  rows,  I  fuppofe  for  attaching  the  vines  to  the  props.  From  Borgo  St.  Domino  to 
Firenzuoia,  there  is  a  decline  both  of  vines  and  wood  ;  the  country  is  not  as  hitherto, 
regularly  lined,  and  many  large  fields  are  without  any  ;  this  is  the  more  to  be  remarked, 
as  here  begin  fome  inequalities  of  the  country,  the  gentle  ramifications  of  the  Appenines. 
To  Caftel  Giovanne,  mofl:  of  the  fields_;have  no  vines,  only  a  fcattering  ;  flioots  buried  as 
before,  but  the  inclofures  have  many  pollards  in  the  hedges,  like  the  woodlands  of  Suf- 
folk. From  Piacenza,  after  paffing  the  I'rebbia,  the  rows  of  vines  are  thirty  to  forty 
yards  afunder,  with  heaps  of  props  ten  feet  long,  fet  like  hop-poles  ;  very  few  or  no 
vines  trained  to  trees. 

PitDMONT. — Pavefc*. — The  country  is  all  the  way  hill  and  dale,  the  flat  of  Lom- 
bardy  finilhing  with  the  Dutchy  of  Piacenza.  It  is  about  half  inclofed,  and  half  with 
rows  of  vines.  There  are  alfo  vineyards  planted  in  a  new  method ;  fingle  row  of  vines, 
with  a  double  row  of  poles,  with  others  flat,  fo  as  to  occupy  four  ridges  and  then  four 
to  ten  of  corn.  Some  vine  ihoots  buried  for  a  fev/  miles,  but  afterwards  none.  Near 
Stradella  the  props  appear  Hke  a  wood  of  poles. 

Savoy. — The  vineyards  of  Montmelian  yield  one  and  a  half  tonneau  per  journal, 
which  fell  at  4I  louis  the  tonneau:  all,  not  in  the  hands  of  peafant  proprietors,  is  at  half 
produce. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  Implements  and  Tillage. 

Colli. — The  ploughs  have  a  fingle  handle,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long,  which  throws 
the  ploughman  to  fuch  a  diftance  behind,  that  his  goad  is  fixed  in  a  long  light  pole.  The 
oxen  are  yoked  in  the  fame  manner  as  ours,  but  the  bow  is  of  iron  under  the  neck,  and 
the  preffure  is  received  by  two  bits  of  wood.  Some  ploughs  drawn  by  a  yoke,  others 
by  two  yokes  of  oxen. 

Chentak. — The  names  which  are  given  to  the  parts  of  a  plough  here  are, — long  han- 
dle of  fourteen  feet,y?rt.'i7 ;  hQ'im,  bura  ;  hes.d,  caiinon/ia  ;  coulter  rivetted  to  the  fliare, 
alitor;  ftiare,  maffa  ;  ground-reft,  on  which  the  fliare  flieathes,  feven  feet  long,  dai^ 
tale  ;  earth-board,  five  feet  long,  or  alia. 

The  Count  de  Bonaventa,  in  explaining  to  me  their  tillage,  Ihewed  the  criterion,  as 
old  as  Columella,  of  good  ploughing,  by  thrufling  his  cane  acrofs  the  ridges,  to  fee  if 
reft-baulked.  They  plough  moftly  on  the  three  feet  ridge,  forming  and  rcverfing  at 
one  bout,  /.  e.  two  furrows,  the  work  flrait.  Ufe  no  reins,  and  have  no  driver,  though 
the  ploughman  is  above  twenty  feet  from  the  oxen.  Two  fmall  beads  cut  a  good  fur- 
row on  the  top  of  the  old  ridge,  feven  inches  deep,  and  thefe  ploughs,  long  as  they  arc 
in  the  ground,  certainly  do  not  draw  heavily. 

The  oxen,  whether  at  plough  or  in  the  waggons,  do  not  draw,  as  I  conceived  at  firfl 
fight,  by  the  fhouider,  but  in  a  method  I  never  faw  before,  nor  read  of;  they  draw  by 

*  Tlie  country  ceded  by  Auftrla  to  Sardinia,  part  of  the  dillrift  of  Pavia. 
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preffing  the  point  of  the  withers  againfl:  the  yoke,  and  not  at  all  by  the  bows  ;  and  m 
examining  tliem,  the  niafler  and  man  contended  that  the  ftrength  of  an  ox  lies  there, 
and  not  in  his  flioulders,  nor  in  his  head,  or  roots  6f  the  horns.  It  appears  a  ftrange 
praflice,  but  it  is  yet  ftranger,  that  yoke  a  beaft  how  you  will,  he  does  his  work,  and 
apparently  without  diilrefs. 

Cbsntalc  to  Racconis. — They  have  here  a  mcfl:  fingular  cuflom,  which  is  that  of  fho- 
veiling  all  the  moveable  foil  of  a  field  into  heaps  of  a  large  load,  earth,  ftubble,  and 
weeds  ;  they  fa-y,  per  mgra[farc  la  terra. 

To  Tiirin. — The  lands  fown  with  wheat,  on  three  feet  ridges,  is  worked  fine  witji  a 
machine  of  wood,  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  formed  nearly  like  a  hoe.  Wherever  one 
fees  thefe  opcrofe  niceties,  we  may  conclude  the  farms  are  very  fmall. 

Turin.  —  Plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  no  reins,  no  driver ;  go  to  work  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  hold  it  till  night,  except  one  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  that  is  twelve 
hours  work,  and  do  a  gioriiata  a  day,  fomething  under  an  acre,  one  bout  to  a  three  feet 
ridge,  reverfing. 

Vcrcclli, — Price  of  a  ploughing,  3I  livres  per  gioniata,  this  is  about  3s.  4d.  per 
Englifli  acre. 

Milanese. — Mihm  to  Pavia. — Hire  of  a  ploughman  and  pair  of  oxen,  4  livres  a  day, 
but  if  no  food  for  the  oxen,  6  livres.  The  ploughs  here  vary  from  thofe  of  Piedmont. 
The  handles  are  not  above  half  as  long,  and  are  called  Jiiva  ;  the  beam,  biiretto  ;  the 
coulter,  cohura  ■;  the  Ihare,  viaffii ;  the  earth-board,  orechio ;  the  land-board,  orechini. 
There  is  a  mod  grofs  and  abfurd  error  in  all  the  ploughs  I  faw,  which  is  the  pofition  of 
the  coulter,  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  too  much  to  the  land  ;  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  right  ftruflure  of  a  plough,  knows  that  it  fliouldjuft  clear  the  fhare  i 
this  great  variation  from  the  right  line,  mull  add  greatly  to  the  draft ;  and  in  difficult 
land  fatigue  the  cattle. 

Mozatta.  —  A  light  poor  plough,  the  (hare  with  a  double  fin,  but  fo  narrow  as  to  cut 
only  four  inches  of  the  furrow,  the  heel  of  the  plough  is  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  the 
work  it  performs  is  mere  fcratching,  and  the  land  they  were  fowing  with  wheat,  a  bed 
of  tritlcum  repcns  and  agrqftls  Jlolonifera.  They  have  here  a  great  opinion  of  digging  ; 
and  a  proverb  which  fays,  La  'uanga  ha  lafunta  (Toro. — The  fpade  has  the  point  of  gold. 
Codogno. — Mere  as  near  Milan,  the  coulters  are  many  degrees  out  of  the  Hne  of  the 
Ihare,  and  the  (hares  not  n  ore  than  four  inches  wide.     Shocking! 

Codogno  to  Crcma. —  The  harrows  in  this  country  have  handles  to  them  of  wood  ;  I 
am  amazed  that  this  practice  is  not  univerfal ;  yet  I  never  faw  it  before,  except  on  my 
©wn  farm. 

Venetian  State. — Bergamo. — In  pafTing  from  Vaprio  to  this  place,  they  ar« 
ploughing  with  a  pair  of  oxen  a  brcafl,  and  two  horfes  before  them  in  a  line ;  wheel- 
ploughs,  fliare  five  inches  wide,  and  wiih  a  double  fin.  Near  the  town  of  Bergamo,  I 
law  them  ploughing  a  maize  Hubble  for  wheat,  as  full  of  grafs  almofl  as  a  meadow  :  a 
lad  drives,  and  another  (lout  one  attends  to  clear  the  coulter  from  grafs,  &c.  the  plough 
lov^  on  the  carriage,  with  wheels,  the  bread  all  iron,  and  not  ill  formed,  the  fin  of  the 
fliare  double,  and  about  eight  inches  wide,  the  coulter  nearly  in  the  fame  dircdion  as 
the  (hare,  but  clearing  four  inches  to  the  land  fide,  two  (liort  handles.  The  furrow  full 
nine  inches  deep,  but  crooked,  irregular,  and  bad  work.  Notwithlfanding  this  depth, 
they  arc  great  fritnds  to  the  fpade.  From  four  to  fix  for  one,  are  common  crops  with 
the  plough,  but  twelve  to  fourteen  for  one  are  gained  by  the  Tpadc.  I'herc  mult  be  an 
inaccuracy  in  this,  the  diilcrcnce  cannot  be  owing  merely  to  digging.  We  may  be 
certain  that  the  hufbandry  in  other  refpeds  mud  be  much  belter. 
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Vlamz^.'—They  here  plough  with  four  oxen  in  hurnefs,  many  of  them  are  of  an  iron  • 
grey  colour,  with  upright  thick  ugly  horns.  Some  however  are  fine  large  beads. — ■ 
Their  plough  is  a  (trange  tool ;  it  is  two  feet  four  inches  of  Vicenza  wide  (their  loot  is 
above  one  and  a  half  Englifli)  :  the  fhare  has  a  double  lin  of  a  foot  wide,  confequently 
cuts  half  a  foot  in  the  furrow  of  more  than  two;  has  wheels,  but  no  coulter.  The  land- 
board  is  cMed  fonde/o  ;  the  Jliare,  voinero  ;  the  earth-board,  or  bread,  arfcdc?uan  ;  two 
ftiort  handles,  the  \ehfinijirale  ;  the  right  brancolc  ;  the  beam,  pertka. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — The  coulters  of  the  ploughs  here  Aand  fixteen 
degrees  from  the  right  line,  an  incredible  blunder,  had  I  not  before  met  with  it  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe.  The  beam,  pertka;  the  handles,  /?/u^z;  tiie  mould-board,  ajfa ;  the  fliare, 
gonnera  ;  the  ground-refl,  nervo  del focco  ;  the  cou\ter\coutre. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — Here  the  beam  is  cdWudJianga.,  and  hura  ;  the  fingle  handle, 
Jlagola  ;  the  body  of  the  plough,  ^/j;V(7/io  a'/ <7r^/ro  ;  the  fhare, 'c'a/2^/;t'_g-^/o/(7.  The  body 
is  hewn  out  of  one  large  piece  of  wood,  the  fin  double,  and  feven  or  eight  inches 
wide.  I  fee  no  ploughing  but  on  three  feet  ridge-work,  reverfing.  They  are  now 
fowing  wheat  among  tares,  about  fix  inches  high,  and  plough  both  in  together  at  one 
furrow,  fplitting  the  ridges  with  a  double-breafl  plough.  Oxen  are  ufed  that  draw  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck;  then  women  with  a  kind  of  half  pick,  called  niarona,  work  the  ridge 
fine.     No  drefling  of  the  feed  againft  finut,  &c. 

Parma. — The  plough  here  has  wheels,  a  finglebreafl  that  turns  to  the  right,  and 
pretty  well,  a  double  finned  fhare,  and  the  coulter  ftanding  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
right  line;  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  two  cows,  with  a  driver. 

Savoy. — The  oxen  in  the  vale  of  Chamberry,  draw  not  only  by  the  horns,  the 
yokes  bound  to  them  in  the  common  way  by  leathers,  but  they  have  a  double  bar,  one 
againft  the  flioulders,  as  if  the  beaft  might  be  able  to  draw  by  both  at  pleafure. 

Manures. 

Nke. — There  is  here  a  greater  attention  paid  to  faving  and  ufing  night  foil,  than  even 
in  Flanders  itfelf.  There  is  not  a  neceffary  in  the  town  which  is  not  made  an  objefl: 
of  revenue,  and  referved  or  granted  by  leafe.  In  all  the  paffages  between  the  walls  of 
gardens  in  the  environs,  are  neceffaries  made  for  paffengers.  The  contents  are  carried 
away  regularly  in  barrels,  on  affes  and  mules,  and  being  mixed  with  water,  is  given  re- 
gularly to  the  vegetables  of  the  gardens.  The  Lift  winter  having  damaged  many  orange 
trees,  they  pruned  oft'  the  damaged  branches,  and  to  encourage  them  to  flioot  again 
firongly,  the  roots  are  dug  around,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  tree  a  good  mefs  of  this 
invigorating  manure  is  buried. 

Milanese. — A//7j«.  —  Night  foil  is  greatly  valued,  it  is  bought  at  a  good  price,  and 
fpread  on  fowing  wheat. 

State  of  Venice. — Vicenza. — Sig.Giacomello  has  tried  gypfum  with  fuccefs,  broken 
fmall  and  calcined  in  an  oven,  alfo  in  a  lime  kiln,  pulvcrifes  it  finely  and  fifts  it.  He 
remarks  that  this  is  the  chief  ufe  of  calcination.  Ufes  it  for  clover,  lucern,  and  mea- 
dows; fows  it  as  a  top  drcffing  on  thofe  plants,  juft  as  they  rife;  never  buries  it;  mixes 
with  fand,  in  order  to  fpread  equally;  beft  to  fow  it  when  the  land  is  dry,  never  when  the 
plants  are  high  and  wet ;  quantity,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  grc^s,  upon  one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  fifty  iai'oli  of  Trevifo.  If  the  land  is  bad,  threj  hundred  pound?, 
and  on  middling,  two  hundred  pounds.  The  effect  on  perennial  clover,  upon  good  land, 
is  fuch,  that  any  greater  crops  would  rot  on  the  ground.     The  fame  quantity  of  meadow 
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that  gives  without  gypfum,  a  carro  of  hay,  will,  with  that  manure,  fpread  about  the  i  ith 
of  November,  produce  two  f^zrW  the  year  following;  three  ^^rr/  the  year  after  that;  and 
en  fome  meadows  even  to  four  carri.  On  old  poor  meadows,  full  of  hard  and  bad 
grafles,  this  manure  does  not  take  effecl  fo  foon,  and  requires  a  larger  quantity  of  gyp- 
fum. {Modi  di  aumentare  i  Befliami,  1777,  p.  9.) 

Sig.  Pieropan  informed  me  that  this  manure  has  been  ufed  here  for  eight  years  with 
much  fuccefs,  efpeciallyon  all  dry  lands,  but  is  good  for  nothing  on  wet  ones;  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  act  by  attrading  moifture;  four  hundred  pounds  of  twelve  ounces  are  fpread 
on  a  campo  ;  beft  for  clover,  wheat,  or  natural  grafs.  It  is  faid  to  force  land  fo  much, 
that  it  demands  more  dung  than  if  no  gypfum  had  been  fpread. 

Parma  to  Piacenza, — The  dunghills  in  this  country  are  neatly  fquared  heaps. 

Chap.  XXXIV. — Of  the  Encouragement  and  DepreJJion  of  Agriculture. 

IN  every  country  through  which  an  inquifitive  man  may  travel,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jefl:  of  his  inquiries  more  important  than  thefe — How  far  is  government,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  any  way  dependent  on  government,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  culture 
of  the  earth  ?  In  truth,  this  quellion  involves  the  whole  circle  of  the  political  fcience. 
In  fo  immenfe  a  range,  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  give  but  a  few  fketches, 
which  may  afterwards,  by  fome  mafterly  hands,  be  melted  into  one  harmonious  piece. 
All  the  writings  on  political  oeconomy  which  I  have  hitherto  read,  are  filled  too  much 
with  reafonings,  yet  experiment  ought  to  be  the  only  foundation.  The  fads  which  I 
have  coUeded  under  this  head,  may  be  thus  arranged:  —  i.  Government.  —  2.  Tax- 
ation  3.  Tythe.  —  4. Commerce.  —  5,  Population.  —  6.  Prohibitions.  —  7.  Prices  of 

commodities. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Government, 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  of  no  inconfiderable  magnitude,  to  imagine,  as  many  writers  ha\e 
done,  that  all  arbitrary  governments  are  the  fame.  Whoever  travels  into  countries 
under  various  forms  of  dominion,  will  find  from  innumerable  circumftances,  that  ftrong 
diflindions  are  to  be  made.  The  mildnefs  of  that  of  France  can  never  be  miftaken, 
which  was  fo  tempered  by  what  was  the  manners  of  the  people  as  to  be  free  in  com- 
parifon  with  fome  others.  Among  the  Italian  flates  the  difference  will  be  found  to  be 
confiderable. 

The  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  has  been  by  fome  confidered  as  hard,  harfh, 
and  unfeeling,  till  the  admirable  Leopold  retrieved,  by  the  wifdom  and  humanity  of  his 
government  in  Tufcany,  the  charader  of  his  Houfe.  By  the  conftitution  of  Milan,  no 
new  tax  could  be  afleffed  or  levied  without  theconfent  of  the  States,  but  Mary  Therefa, 
about  the  year  1755,  aboliflied  the  States  themfelves,  which  never  were  reftored  till 
Leopold  came  to  the  throne.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  defpotifni 
was  followed  by  meafures  that  partook  of  its  fpirit ;  the  general  farms,  by  which  I  mean 
the  farming  of  the  taxes,  which  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  prcfent  century  been 
grievous  to  the  people,  became  doubly  fo  about  the  year  1753,  when  new  ones  were 
ellablifted.  The  adminiftration  of  thefe  farms  was  cruel,  or  rather  infamous  ;  and  the 
ruin  brought  on  numbers  for  the  fmallcfl  infradion  of  the  regulations,  fpread  a  horror 
againll  the  government  through  every  corner  of  the  Milancfe,  and  tended  ftrongly  to 
occaiion  a  dcclenfion  in  every  fourcc  of  national  profperity.    The  abolition  of  thefe  farms 
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was  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  who  heard  fuch  a  reiteration  of  complaints  againft 
the  farmers,  whofe  great  wealth  *"  rendered  them  doubly  odious,  that  he  made  fuch  re- 
prefentations  to  his  mother  as  were  elTeftual,  and  they  were  aboliflied  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  The  prefent  Emperor  no  fooner  came  to  the  throne,  than  he  re-eftablifhcd 
that  conditution  of  which  his  mother  had  deprived  the  Milanefe ;  the  States  and  the 
Senate  were  reftored,  and  alfo  the  right  of  the  States  to  appoint  what  is  called  an  orator 
to  Vienna,  in  fact,  an  ambaflador  paid  by  themfelves,  to  lay  their  reprefentations  before 
the  court  without  the  intervention  of  a  governor,  a  right  which  cannot  be  deemed  unim- 
portant. So  that  at  prefent  the  government  of  MiLn,  though  by  no  means  fuch  as  can 
meet  our  ideas  of  freedom,  is  yet  a  kind  of  limited  monarchy  ;  for  affuredly  that  govern- 
ment which  does  not  poflTefs  the  power  of  taxation,  mud  be  efleemed  fuch. 

Count  Firmian,  while  prime  minifter  for  the  Milanefe,  was  the  author  of  a  law,  which, 
if  it  could  be  adopted  in  England,  would  be  worth  an  hundred  millions  to  us.  It  obliges 
all  communities,  &c.  that  poffefs  wafle  or  uncultivated  lands,  to  fell  them  to  any  one  that 
oifers  a  price,  in  order  to  cultivate  them,  but  they  have  the  neceifary  liberty  of  publilh- 
ing  the  price  offered,  and  receiving  propofals  of  a  better;  a  fair  auction  takes  place,  and 
the  lands  become  cultivated.  Such  poflefTors  of  wades  are  even  obliged  to  let  them  at 
an  annual  rent  for  ever  by  the  fame  procefs,  if  any  offer  of  rent  is  made  to  them,  be  it  as 
low  as  poffible.  And  the  eff"e£l  of  this  excellent  law  has  been  the  cultivation  of  many- 
wades,  but  not  all ;  for  on  returning  from  Mozzata  to  Milan,  I  pafled  a  very  extenfive 
one,  highly  capable  of  profitable  cultivation. 

Venice. — The  celebrated  government  of  this  republic,  is  certainly  the  mod  refpeft-- 
able  that  exids  in  the  world,  in  point  of  duration,  fmce  it  has  laded  without  any  material 
change,  and  without  its  capital  being  attacked  for  1 300  years,  while  all  the  red  of  Europe 
and  of  Afia  has  been  fubjedt  to  innumerable  revolutions,  and  the  bloodied  wars  and 
maflacres,  even  in  the  very  feat  of  empire.  That  duration  is  one  of  the  fird  objects  of  a 
government,  can  never  admit  a  doubt,  fmce  all  other  merit,  however  it  may  approach 
human  perfedion,  is  nothing  without  this.  A  well  organized  aridocracy,  in  which  the 
greated  mafsof  thewifdomof  thecommuniiydiallbefoundin  a  fenate,  feemsfrom  thevad 
and  important  experiment  of  this  celebrated  republic,  to  be  eflentially  neceffary  to  fecure 
the  duration  of  any  government.  But  the  duration  of  an  evil  becomes  a  mifchief  indead 
of  an  advantage ;  and  that  tyranny  which  is  fo  politically  organized  as  to  promife  an 
immenfe  duration,  is  but  the  more  judly  to  be  abominated.  The  knowledge  which  will 
refult  from  long  experience,  may  probably  teach  mankind  the  right  compofition  of  a 
mingled  form,  in  which  the  aridocratic  portion  will  give  duration  and  firmnefs  ;  the  de- 
mocracy, freedom  ;  and  the  conformation  of  executive  power,  energy  and  execution. 
Perhaps  the  Britifli  government  approaches  the  neared  to  fuch  a  defcription. 

The  reputation  of  the  Venetian  government  is  now  its  only  fupport,  a  reputation  which 
it  does  not  at  prefent  merit  in  the  fmalled  degree:  but  as  this  idea  is  diretlly  contrary 
to  theac-counts  given  by  many  travellers,  I  feel  it  neceffary  to  premife,  that  I  ffiould  think 
it  merely  trifling  with  the  reader  to  travel  to  Venice  in  order  to  write  differtations  in  my 
own  name,  on  the, government  of  that  republic  ;  I  do  no  more  than  hold  the  pen  to  re- 
port the  opinions  of  Itahans,  on  whofe  judgment  I  have  every  rcafon  to  rely,  and  as 
exaggerated  panegyrics  have  been  publiflied  of  the  government  of  this  State,  it  is  fair  to 
hear  what  may  be  urged  on  the  other  fide  of  the  quedion. 

*'One  of  them  now  living,  Count  |de  Ctepy  (what  a  plague  have  fuch  fellows  to  do  with  titles,  unlefs 
to  be  written  on  the  gallows  on  which  they  are  hanged  ?)  has  between  20  and  30,000  zrccliini  a  year  in 
land.  He  was  originally  a  poor  boy,  that  fold  clotli  on  a  mule  at  Bergamo  ;  one  of  his  commis  made 
•100,000  zeccluni. 
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For  twenty  years  pafl,  there  has  been  in  the  republic  little  more  than  a  multiplication 
of  abufes,  fo  that  almoil  every  circumftance  which  has  been  condemned  in  the  arbitrary 
governments  of  Europe,  is  now  to  be  found  in  that  of  Venice.  And  as  an  inftance  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  govern  their  provinces,  that  of  lllria  was  quoted,  i.  To 
preferve  the  woods  (which  belong  to  the  Prince),  they  prevent  the  people  from  tunyng 
any  cattle  into  them;  and  if  any  man  cut  a  tree,  he  is  infallibly  fent  to  the  gaUies,  which 
has  driven  numbers  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  woods  are  fituated. — 
2. There  are  great  opportunities  of  making  fait,  and  the  pans  might  be  numerous,  but  it  is 
a  monopoly  held  by  the  State  ;  the'y  purchafe  a  certain  quantity,  at  lof.  French,  per 
quintal,  and  if  more  than  the  fpecified  quantity  be  made,  it  is  lodged  in  their  magazines- 
on  credit,  and  it  may  be  two,  three,  or  four  years  before  the  maker  of  it  be  paid. — 
3.  Oil  is  a  monopoly  of  the  city  of  Venice  ;  none  can  be  fold  but  through  that  city,  by 
which  tranfit,  an  opportunity  is  taken  to  levy  two  ducats  (each  4  livres  of  France)  per 
barrel  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  five  more  entree  into  Venice. — 4.  The  coaft  abounds 
jemarkably  with  fidi,  which  are  taken  in  almofl:  any  quantity ;  fait  is  on  thefpot,  yet  no 
ufe  can  be  made  of  it  but  by  contraband,  except  for  Venice  fingly.  Thus  a  great  trade  iu 
barrelled  fifii  is  foregone,  in  order  to  make  a  whole  province  beafts  of  burthen  to  a  fmgle 
city. — 5.  The  heavy  tax  of  a  Jiajo  of  wheat,  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  is  laid  on 
each  head  of  a  family,  payable  to  the  Venetian  bailiif. 

The  praftical  reiult  of  fuch  principles  of  government,  confirms  whatever  condemna- 
tion theory  could  pronounce.  Evei-y  part  of  the  province,  except  a  diftricl  that  is  more 
favoured  than  the  reft  in  foil  and  climate,  is  depopulated  ;  and  ib  much  are  the  woods 
preferred  to  the  people,  that  parts  which  once  abounded  with  men,  are  become  deferts ;. 
and  the  fmall  population  remaining  in  other  parts,  is  every  day  dimiiiifliing.  Dalmatia 
is  in  a  yet  worfe  iiate  ;  for  the  greater  part  is  a  real  defert :  in  1781  and  17S2,  no  lefs 
than  twelve  thoufand  families  emigrated  from  the  province.  As  I  have  not  travelled  in 
thele  provinces,  I  do  no  more  than  report  the  account  given  by  well-informed  Italians, 
though  not  refiding  in  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Before  the  government  of  this  flern 
ariftocracy  is  made  the  fubjeft  of  exaggerated  praife,  let  fads  counter  to  thefe  be  made 
the  foundation. But  farther. 

In  the  immediate  operations  of  their  government  at  home,  the  fame  vveaknefs  is  found. 
Their  poverty  has  increafed  with  their  revenue;  they  have  raifed  the  leafes  of  the  farmers 
general  (for  that  odious  colleftion  is  the  mode  they  purfue)  confiderably ;  and  near 
twenty  years  ago  they  feized  many  of  the  poifeffions  of  the  monks — that  ai3:  for  which 
the  National  AlTembly  of  France  has  been  condemned;  but  v.hich,  in  the  hands  of  nu- 
merous other  governments,  has  either  paffed  without  animad/erfion,  or  has  been  com- 
mended. They  did  the  fame  with  the  eitates  of  fome  of  the  hofpitals,  but  though  fuch 
exertions  have  raifed  their  revenue  to  6,  ioo,odo  ducats,  (1,054,0001.)  yet  they  have 
found  their  affars  in  fuch  a  fituation,  from  bad  management,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  fell  the  offices,  which  were  in  better  times  granted  to  merit;  and  committed  a  fort  of 
bankruptcy,  by  reducing  the  in'.ereft  of  their  old  debts  from  5  to  3  per  cent.  Their 
credit  is  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  no  longer  ago  than  la(t  June,  they  opened  a  fubfcription 
to  fund  yocjcoo  ducats,  and  notvvithftanding  every  art,  could  procure  no  more  than 
about  300,000.  luftead  of  their  famous  chain-,  which  marked  the  wifdomof  their  oeco- 
nomy,  their  treafury  is  without  a  fol :  and  to  fhew  the  apprehenfions  they  have  of  pro- 
vinces under  their  dominion  throwing  off  their  yoke,  if  they  are  at  a  fmall  diflance froni 
the  feat  of  government,  the  State  makes  a  diftinftion  in  the  political  treatment  of  the 
Bergamafq'  e  and  Brelc'an  territories,  from  thoi'e  nearer  to  Venice,  in  refpecl  to  privi- 
leges, punif!  m  nts,  taxes,  &c.  No  favourable  feature  of  their  government  j  and  which 
fiitws  that  .hjy  think  the  people  made  for  their  city.  p    ,        » 
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Perhaps,  in  the  fyrtem  of  their  finances,  there  is  no  circumftance  that  fliews  a  decline 
of  the  real  principles  of  their  government,  more  ihan  that  of  putting  contraventions  of 
the  tohacco  farm  under  the  controul  of  the  State  inquifitors  ;  which  mufl:  have  been 
done  fince  M.  de  la  Lande's  fecond  edition,  as  he  mentions  exprefsly  their  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  finances  *.  A  conduft  utterly  ridiculous,  in  a  ftate  that  once  con- 
duded  itfelf  with  fo  much  dignity. 

Even  in  the  delicate  article  of  imparting  the  privileges  of  the  ariftocracy,  to  the  no- 
bility of  Terra  Firma,  by  whom  they  an:  in  general  dcteftcd,  they  have  exhibited  no 
doubtful  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  want  of  polity.  Reputation  has  been  for  many 
years  the  great  fupport  of  their  government ;  to  manifeit  theref^'e  fuch  a  want  of  po- 
licy, as  flrikts  the  nioft  carelefs  eye,  is  to  fulfer  in  the  tcndereft  point.  In  1774,  they 
offered  gratis,  a  feat  in  the  co>ifiglio  ?naggiore,  to  forty  families,  their  fubjefls,  who  poffefl'- 
ed  1200I,  a  year  in  land  ;  provided  there  were  four  degrees  of  nobility,  on  the  fide  of 
both  hu{band  and  wife.  Great  numbers  of  families  were  eligible,  but  not  ten  in  the 
whole  would  agree  to  the  propofal.  To  offer  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature  of  fo  celebrated 
a  republic,  which  in  pafl  periods  would  have  been  fought  for  with  fingular  avidity,  and 
to  fufter  the  mortification  of  a  refufal,  was  exhibiting  a  fign  of  internal  weaknefs,  and  of 
want  of  judgment,  adapted  to  reduce  the  reputation  of  their  policy  to  nothing.  The 
motives  for  the  refufal  are  obvious  :  thefe.families  muff  of  courfe  remove  to  Venice  ;  that 
is,  to  go  from  a  city  where  they  were  old  and  refpefled,  to  another  where  they  would 
be  new  and  defpifed.  Their  eifates  alfo  would  not  only  fufter  from  their  abfence,  but 
would  be  fubjed  to  new  entails,  and  held  by  other  tenures ;  no  mortgage  of  them  is  al- 
lowable ;  and  they  are  fubjeft  to  peculiar  laws  of  inheritance.  In  addition  to  thefe  dif- 
ad vantages,  they  are  cut  oft'  from  ierving  foreign  princes  ; '  whereas  the  nobility  ot  Terra 
Firma  engage  in  fuch  fervices.  The  Emperor's  ambaftador  at  Turin,  is  afubjeft  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  one  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  a  field  marftial  in  his  army.  Nor  did  the  noblemen 
of  Terra  Firma  refufe  the  favour  for  thefe  reafons  alone  ;  they  dreaded  the  power  which, 
the  State  exerts  over  the  noble  Venetians,  in  fending  them  upon  expenfive  embaifies, 
in  which  they  mufl  fpend  the  whole  of  their  income,  and,  if  that  be  not  fufficient,  con- 
tract debts  to  fupport  themfelves ;  for  thefe  reafons,  and  many  others  mentianed  to  me, 
which  I  did  not  equally  underftand,  the  government  might  have  known  before  they  made 
the  off'er,  that  it  would  fubjecl  them  to  the  difgrace  of  a  refufal.  Long  before  the  pe- 
riod in  queft.ion,  confiderable  additions  had  been  made  to  nobles  of  Venice,  from  the 
Terra  Firma,  but  thefe  honours  were  paid  for;  the  price  17,000!.  flerling ;  yoool.  in 
cafli,  and  io,oool.  lent  to  the  State  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  a  curious  circumftiance,  which  marks  undeceivingly  the  general  features  of  the 
Venetian  government,  that  about  forty  years  ago,  as  well  as  at  other  periods,  there  were 
negociations  between  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  Venetians,  relative  to  an  exchange 
of  territory  ;  the  diftrift  of  Crema  was  to  have  been  given  by  Venice,  for  apart  of  the 
Ghiara  d'Adda  ;  the  rumour  of  which  filled  the  people  of  the  latter  with  the  greateft  ap- 
prehenfions;  they  felt  even  a  terror,  at  the  idea  of  being  transferred  to  the  government 
of  Venice  -,  knowing,  certainly,  from  their  vicinity,  that  the  change  w^ uld  be  for  the 
^"worfe.  This  afcertains  the  comparative  merit  of  two  governments^  that  one  is  lefs  bad 
than  the  otner. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  Venetian  government 
flows  entirely  from  its  interior  organization,  which  is  admirably  framed;  but  abufes,  in 
fpite  of  this,  have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  the  firft  real  fhock  that  happens  will  overturu 

*  Voyage  en  Jtal'ic,  torn.  vii.  p.  7. 
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it.  The  fall  of  a  government,  however,  which  has  fubfifted  with  great  reputation  fo 
much  longer  than  any  other  exlfting  at  prefent,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  great  political  iofs, 
fince  the  eftablifliment  of  new  fyftems  is  not  at  prefent  wanted  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, fo  much  as  the  improvement  of  old  ones  ;  and  if  by  any  amelioration  of  the  Vene- 
tian ariflocracy,  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  could  be  better  fecured,  it  might  yet 
laftin  enlightened  ages,  as  well  as  through  thofe  of  darknefs  and  ignorance. 

Bologna. — The  government  of  the  church,  though  in  fo  many  refpects  confidercd 
as  one  of  the  word  in  Europe,  ought  not  to  be  condemned  too  generally,  for  fome  dif- 
crimination  fhould  be  ufed.  Thus  in  point  of  taxation,  there  are  few  countries  that 
have  lefs  to  complain  of  than  this,  as  I  have  (hewn  in  the  proper  place ;  and  another 
circumftance  was  mentioned  to  me  here,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  the  Pope's  fault 
that  it  is  not  better — His  Holinefs  was  ready  to  abolifhall  fetes,  confining  them  to  Sun- 
day ;  and  made  the  offer  to  the  Senate  of  Bologna,  if  they  would  apply  to  him  for  the 
purpofe  ;  great  debates  enfued  in  that  body,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  make  the  ap- 
plication. 

Tuscany. — The  government  of  the  Grand  Duke  is,  as  every  one  knows,  abfolute  ; 
it  admits  therefore  of  no  other  difcrimination,  than  what  refults  from  the  perfonal 
charafter  of  the  Prince.  The  circumftances  I  noted,  during  my  refidence  at  Florence, 
will  (hew  that  few  fovereigns  have  deferved  better  of  their  fubjedtsthan  Leopold  :  the 
details,  however,  which  I  (hall  enter  into,  will  be  very  flight,  not  that  the  fubjedt  wants 
importance,  but  becaufe  many  other  books  contain  large  accounts  of  this  period  ;  and 
efpecially  the  coUeftion  of  his  *  laws,  of  which  I  wifli  to  fee  a  complete  Englifli  tranfla- 
tion,  for  the  ufe  of  our  legiflators.  The  encouragements  which  this  wife  and  benevolent 
fovereign  has  given  to  his  fubjeds,  are  of  various  defcriptions  ;  to  clafs  them  with  any 
degree  of  regularity,  would  be  to  abridge  that  coUedion ;  a  few,  that  bear  more  or  lefs 
upon  agriculture,  I  (hall  mention. 

I.  He  has  abolifhed  tythes,  which  will  be  explained  more  at  large,  under  the  proper 
head. 

II.  He  has  eftablifhed  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  trade  of  corn. 

III.  He  has  for  many  years  contributed  one-fourth  part  of  the  expence  of  buildings, 
in  the  Val  de  Nievole,  and  the  lower  province  of  Siena. 

IV.  He  has  this  year  made  the  culture  of  tobacco  free,  and  engaged  to  buy  all  that  is 
ralfed  at  1 6/1  the  pound. 

V.  He  has  extinguifhed  the  national  debt  of  Tufcany,  which  had  exifted  from  the 
time  of  the  republic ;  for  it  deferves  noting  (in  order  for  fome  future  hiftorian  f  of  th6 
modern  ages,  to  mark  the  faft  that  the  richell  people  run  in  debt  the  moft)  that  there- 
public  of  Florence  was  one  of  the  mod  commercial  and  rich  in  Europe.  Two  evils  at- 
tended this  debt,  which  the  Grand  Duke  bent  his  operations  to  remove ;  firjl,  three  or 
four  millions  of  it  were  due  to  foreigners,  particularly  to  the  Geonefe,  which  carried 
much  money  out  of  Tufcany  ;  liVi^^fecondly,  there  were  difiindt  bureaus  of  colledion 
and  payment,  for  tranfading  the  bufinefs  of  thefc  debts.  To  remedy  this  double  mif- 
chief,  he  firft  bought  up  all  that  part  of  the  debt  due  to  ftrangcrs,  which  he  cfTeded  by 

•   Colkxione  di  Leggi,Svo.   I o  vols. — Siena. 

f  There  is  no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  more  wanted  than  a  Modern  Hiftory  of  Europe, 
written  philofophically  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  due  attention  to  the  projfpcfs  of  arts,  faiences,  and  government ; 
and  with  none  paid  to  wars,  battles,  fieges,  intrigues,  generals,  heroes,  and  cut  throats,  more  than  briefly  to 
condemn  them  :  in  fuch  a  work,  the  circumftance  of  the  richell  countries  in  Europe,  having  plunged  them- 
felves  the  deeped  and  moft;  ruinoufly  in  dcbw>  to  fupport  wars  of  commerce  and  ambition,  ftiould  be  particu- 
larly explained  and  condemnedt 
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the  operation  of  a  fteady  and  wife  occonomy  ;  he  then  called  on  the  Tufcan  creditors  to 
liquidate  their  debts,  in  the  ratio  of  3  per  cent,  j  thofe  who  had  money  did  it ;  and  to 
thofe  who  had  none,  he  lent  the  necefTary  fums :  by  this  method,  the  diftinct  receipt 
and  payment  were  aboliflied  ;  the  accounts  were  melted  into  the  land-tax  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  revenue  officers,  &c.  were  reformed  :  nine  or  ten  millions  of  crowns  were  thus 
extinguifhed. 

VI.  He  has  abolifhed  all  rights  of  commonage  throughout  his  dominions,  and  given 
the  powers  of  an  univerfal  inclofure. 

VII.  He  has  fold  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  eflates  belonging  to  the  fovereign, 
which  has  occafioned  a  great  increale  of  cultivation,  and  the  fettlement  in  his  dominions 
of  many  rich  foreigners  *. 

Vin.  In  levying  taxes,  he  has  abolifhed  all  the  difl:in£tions  of  noble,  ignoble,  and  cc- 
clefiaftical  tenures ;  and  all  exemptions  are  fet  afide.. 

IX.  He  has  built  a  magnificent  lazaretto  at  Leghorn,  and  fpent  three  millions  on 
roads  ;  but  it  would  be  entering  too  much  into  detail  to  fpecify  his  works  of  this  fort  j 
they  are  numerous. 

The  effeds  of  fuch  an  enlightened  fyflem  of  government  have  been  great ;  general 
affertions  will  not  defcribe  them  fo  fatisfadorily  to  a  reader  as  particular.inflances.  Sig. 
Paoletti,  who  has  been  cure  of  the  parifli  of  Villamagna  forty-three  years,  afTured  me, 
that  the  forty  farms,  of  which  it  confifts,  have  rifen  in  their  value  full  2000  faidi  each  in 
that  time,  which  is  about  cent  per  cent,  of  their  former  value ;  this  great  improvement 
has  been  chiefly  wrought  of  late  years,  and  efpecially  in  the  laft  ten.  It  highly  merits 
notice,  that  the  countries  in  Europe,  whofe  whole  attention  has  been  given  exclufively 
to  their  commerce  and  manufaftures,  and  particularly  England,  where  the  commercial 
fyftem  has  been  more  relied  on  than  in  any  other  country,  have  experienced  nothing 
equal  to  this  cafe  of  Tufcany,  the  government  of  which  has  proceeded  on  a  principle 
direftly  contrary,  and  given  its  encouragement  immediately  to  agriculture,  and  circuitoujlf 
to  manufactures.  In  the  tours  I  made  through  England,  twenty  years  ago,  I  found 
land  felling  on  an  average  at  thirty-two  and  a  half  years  purchafe ;  it  fells  at  prefcnt  at 
no  more  than  twenty-eight.  While  Tufcany  therefore  has  been  adding  immenfely  to 
the  money  value  of  her  foil,  without  trade  and  without  manufactures,  (comparatively 
fpeaking  to  thofe  of  England,)  we  have  in  the  fame  period,  with  an  immenfe  increafe  of 
trade,  been  lofing  in  our  land*  This  fa£t,  which  is  unqueftionably  true,  is  a  curious 
circumftance  for  political  analyfis  :  it  proves  fomething  wrong  in  our  fyftem.  Popula- 
tion in  Villamagna  has  augmented  about  a  feventh,  in  the  fame  period. 

I  fhall  not  quit  this  article,  without  giving  the  preference  decidedly  to  Leopold,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  as  the  wifeft  of  the  princes,  whofe  power  admits  a  comparifon  in  the 
ao-e  in  which  he  lives  :  thofe  are  mean  fpirits,  or  fomething  worfe,  that  will  hefitate  a 
moment  between  him  and  Frederic  of  Pruflia  :  a  fovereign  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
him,  than  the  deftroyers  and  tyrants  of  mankind  are  to  be  placed  in  competition  with 
their  greateft  benefadors  f. 

*  By  the  general  regulations  for  the  diftn'A  of  Florence,  May  23,  1774.  cap.  35.  it  is  ordered  that 
all  the  landed  property  of  the  communities,  kept  in  adminiftration,  or  let,  (hall  be  fold  or  let  on  long  leafe. 
Paoletti,  p.  ii5- 

-)■  The  conduft  of  this  Prince  in  his  new  fituation,  to  which  he  acceded  at  a  moft  critical  and  dangerous 
moment,  has  been  worthy  of  his  preceding  reputation,  and  has  fet  a  ftamp  on  the  rank  in  which  Iliavefup- 
pofed  him.  A  few  years  more  added  to  the  life  of  Jofeph,  would  have  (hivered  the  Auftrian  monarchy  to 
nothing;  Leopold  haSj  by  his  wife  and  prudent  management,  tvcry  where  prefcrved  it. 

MoDENA.— 
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MoDENA. — In  an  age  in  which  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  are  incumbered,  and  feme 
of  them  ruined  by  debts,  a  contrary  conduct  deferves  confiderable  attention.  The 
Duke  of  Modena,  for  ten  years  pali,  has  pra£lifed  a  very  wife  oeconomy  :  he  is  fup- 
pofed,  on  good  authority,  to  have  faved  about  a  million  oi  zecchins,  (475,000!.)  and  he 
continues  to  fave  in  the  fame  proportion.  This  is  a  very  fingular  circumftance,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  obfervable ;  for  I  was  affured  at  Modena,  that  this  treafure  was  much 
greater  than  the  whole  circulating  currency  of  the  Dutchy  ;  and  they  fpoke  of  it  as  a 
very  mifchievous  thing,  to  withdraw  from  circulation  and  life,  io  confiderable  a  fum,  oc- 
cafioning  prices  generally  to  rife,  and  every  thing  to  be  dear.  By  repeated  inquiries,  I 
found  this  dearnefs  was  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the  States  around,  which 
have  all  experienced,  more  or  lefs,  a  confiderable  rife  of  prices  in  ten  years.  But  how 
could  withdrawing  money  from  circulation  raife  prices  ?  It  ought  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
country  that  has  no  paper-money,  to  lower  them.  That  this  effect  did  not  follow,  we 
may  eafily  conclude  from  thefe  complaints.  But  the  very  perfons  who  complained  of 
this  treafure  could  not  affert  that  money  was  more  wanted  in  the  Dutchy  than  before  it 
was  begun  to  be  faved.  They  even  gave  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  by  affirming  the  rate 
of  intereft  to  be  at  prefent  4'  per  cent.  only.  Upon  the  whole,  the  effect  is  evidently 
Itarmlefs  ;  and  it  is  a  mofl  curious  fad  in  politics,  that  a  government  can  gradually 
draw  from  circulation  a  fum  that  in  ten  years  exceeded  the  current  coin  of  the  State, 
without  caufing  an  apparent  deficiency  in  the  currency,  or  any  incbnveniency  whatever. 
Conclufions  of  infinite  importance  are  to  be  drawn  from  fuch  a  faft  ;  it  feems  to  prove, 
that  the  general  modern  policy  of  contracting  public  debts,  is  abfurd  and  ruinous  in  the 
extreme  j  as  faving  in  the  time  of  peace  is  clearly  without  any  of  thofe  incoveniences 
which  were  once  fuppofed  to  attend  it ;  and  by  means  of  forming  a  treafure,  a  nation^ 
doubles  her  nominal  wealth,  that  fort  of  wealth  which  is  real  or  imaginary,  according 
to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it.  The  reputation,  preventing  attacks,  is  perhaps  the  greateft 
of  all.  How  contrary  to  the  funding  fyftem,  which  carries  in  its  nature,  fuch  a  proba- 
bility of  prefent  weaknefs,  and  fuch  a  certainty  of  future  ruin  ! 

Parma. — The  river  from  Parma  to  the  Po  has  been  furveyed,  and  might  be  made 
navigable  for  about  25,0001.  fterling  ;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  government  which  has 
been  diffufed  through  fo  many  countries  by  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  no  fuch  underta- 
king can  here  be  thought  of.  Don  Philip's  hiltory,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  written  by 
fome  pen  that  can  teach  mankind,  from  fuch  an  inltance,  of  what  (tuff  men  are  fome- 
times  made,  whom  birth  elevates  to  power.  The  prefent  Duke  fpends  loo  much 
money  upon  monks,  to  have  any  to  fpare  for  navigations. 

Piedmont. — The  Houfe  of  Savoy  has,  for  fome  centuries,  poffeffed  the' reputation  of 
governing  their  dominions  with  fingular  ability  ;  and  of  making  fo  dexterous  a  ufe  of 
events,  as  to  have  been  continually  aggrandizing  their  territory.  The  late  King  was 
amoni-  the  wifefl  princes  of  hi?  family,  and  fliewed  his  talents  for  government  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  enlightened  and  fteady  rcconomy  :  it  deferves  no  flight  attention  among  the 
princes  of  Europe,  in  the  prefent  ferment  of  men's  minds,  whether  there  be  any  other 
critL-rion  of  a  wife  government.  The  late  King  of  Sardinia  faved  12,000,000  livres  ; 
paid  off  a  great  debt  ;  repaired  all  his  fortrcffes  ;  adorned  his  palaces  ;  and  built  one  of 
the  mod  fplendid  theatres  in  Europe;  all  by  the  force  of  oeconomy.  The  contraft  of 
the  prefent  reign  is  linking;  His  prefent  Majedy  found  himfelfin  poffeffion  of  the  trea- 
fure of  his  prcdeccffor.  He  fold  the  property  of  the  jefults,  to  the  amount  of 
20jOoo,ooo  livres  ;  he  has  raifed  7  or  S,coo,ooo  livres  by  the  creation  of  paper-money  ; 
thus,  without  noticing  the  portions  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  of  Piedmont,  he  has 
jectived  40,000,000  livres  extraordinary  (2,000,0001.  fterling):  all  of  which  has  been 

7  lavifiicd, 
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lavlflied,  and  a  debt  contrafted  and  increafing  ;  the  fortifications  net  in  good  repair  ; 
and  report  fays,  that  his  army  is  neither  well  paid,  nor  well  difciplincd.  Thefe  features 
are  not  to  be  miftakcn ;  the  King,  though  free  from  the  vices  which  degrade  fo  many- 
princes,  and  poflefling  many  amiable  virtues,  is  of  too  eafy  a  difpofition,  which  expofes 
him  to  fituations,  in  which  occonomy  is  facrificed  to  feelings  — amiable  for  private  life, 
but  inconfiftent  with  the  feverity  of  a  monarch's  duty- 
It  is  a  mod  curious  circumftance  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  government,  that  there  is 
in  this  court  a  great  defire  to  fell  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  A  treaty  was  opened  with  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia  for  that  purpofe,  after  fhe  was  difappointed  in  her  negotiation  with 
the  Genoefe,  in  the  projected  acquifition  of  Spazzie,  and  of  Malta :  but  in  all  thefe 
fchemes  of  a  Mediterranean  eflablifliment,  flie  was  difappointed  by  the  vigorous  and  de- 
cifive  interference  of  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid.  One  cannot  have  any  hefi- 
tation  in  the  opinion,  that  to  improve  this  ifland,  by  means  of  a  good  government,  would 
be  more  political  than  fo  ftrange  a  meafure  as  its  fale  *. 

I  {hall 

•  It  may  not  here  be  unufeful  to  the  reader,  if  I  note  feme  minutes  taken  at  Turin  concerning  that 
Ifland,  one  of  the  mod  negledted  fpota  in  Europe,  and  which,  of  courfe,  betrays  the  cffcftsof  a  vicious  fyf- 
tem  of  government  fufhciently,  for  couchifions  of  fome  importance  to  be  drawn.  The  marflies  are  fo  nume- 
rous and  extenfive,  that  the  iiitemperia  is  every  where  found;  the  mountains  numerous  and  high  ;  and  walies 
found  fo  generally,  that  the  whole  ifle  may  be  confidered  as  fuch,  with  fpots  only  cultivated.  Eftates  in 
the  h?.nds  of  abfentees  are  large,  the  rents  confequently  fent  away,  and  the  people  left  to  the  mercy  of  ra- 
pacious managers.  The  Duke  of  Aflinaria  has  300,000  livres  a  year  :  the  Duke  of  St.  Piera  160,000 
livres  :  the  Marquis  of  Palcha  as  much  ;  and  many  live  in  Spain.  M.  de  Girah,  a  grandee,  has  an  eftate 
of  two  days  journey,  from  Poula  to  Oleaftre.  The  peafantsin  a  miferable  fituation  ;  their  cabins  wretched 
hovels,  without  either  windows  or  chimnies  ;  their  cattle  have  nothing  to  eat  in  winter,  but  browzing  in 
woods,  for  there  are  no  wolves.  The  number  of  wild  ducks  incredible.  Shooting  them  was  the  chief 
amufement  of  an  officer,  who  was  nine  years  in  the  ifland,  and  who  gave  me  this  account.  Provifions 
cheap  ;  bread,  if.  the  pound  ;  beef,  2/.  ;  mutton,  z\f.  ;  a  load  of  wood,  of  ten  quintals,  4s.  gd.  fterling^ 
Wheat  is  the  only  export  ;  in  this  grain  the  lands  are  naturally  fertile,  yielding  commonly  feven  or  eight 
for  one,  and  fome  even  forty.  No  filk  ;  and  oil,  worfe  than  eafy  to  conceive.  They  have  fome  wine  almoft 
as  good  as  Malaga,  and  not  unlike  it.  The  great  want  of  the  ifland  is  that  of  water;  fprings  are  fcarce, 
and  the  few  rivers  are  in  low  bottoms.     To  thefe  particulars  I  fliall  add  a  few  from  Gemelli. 

Sardinia  is  a  real  dcfert,  for  the  moll  part ;  and  where  cultivated,  it  is  in  the  moil  wretched  manner  :  every 
thing  confumed  in  the  ifland  (except  the  immediate  food  of  the  day)  is  imported,  even  their  flax  **  and 
wood,  from  Corfica  and  Tufcany  ;  the  miferable  inhabitants  know  not  even  the  art  of  making  hay  ;  their 
crops  are  deftroyed  by  wild  animals,  for  the  very  notion  of  an  inclofure  is  unknown.  Leafes  are  annual -(■. 
The  tunny  fifliery  produces  from  abroad  60,000 fcudiX- 

They  have  no  mules ;  and  the  cities,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  fupplied  with  corn  from  abroad ;  with 
plenty  in  the  ifland,  whicli  could  not  be  brought  for  want  of  mules  to  convey  it  ;  infomuch  that  a  fourth   ■ 
part  of  the  corn  has  been  offered  as  a  payment,  for  carrying  the  other  three  parts  to  the  towns,  and  not 
accepted  j. 

In  1750,  there  were  about  360,000  fouls  in  Sardinia  ;  in  1773,  they  were  42  1,597 ;  fo  that  in  twenty- 
three  years  the  increafe  was  61,597  ;  occafioned  by  an  inft;itution  called  Monti  Frumenlarli,  which  furniflies 
feed  on  credit  to  the  poor  farmers,  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy  it  || .  Cattle  in  the  ifland,  in  1771  ;  cows,  Sec. 
!, 710,259  ;  oxen  for  work,  horfes,  mares,  and  calves  bred  for  work,  185,266  ^. 

Working  oxen,  -  ...  97»753 

Cows  in  calf,  -  -  -  -  -  13,099 

Calves,  ammatifite,  _  .  .  .  8,080 

Horfes  and  mares,  -  -  .      -  -  66,334 

Hogs,  -       _  -  -  -  -  15^-471 

Oxen  and  calves,  rw^/,  -  -  -  -  5^;77o 

Carried  over,         -        396,507 

**   Rifiorimetite  Delia  SarJegna  GemcUi,  4tO.  vol.  i.  p.  50.  f   Ibid.  p.  2.  :j:  Ibid.  p.  54. 

J   Ibid.  p.  J.  II   Ibid.  p.  46.  f   Ibid.  p.  35O. 

TOL.  IV.  4  L  Cows 
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I  fhall  not  quit  the  fubjeft  of  Italian  governments  without  remarking,  that  fuch  deferts 
as  Sardinia,  under  a  defpotic  monarch,  and  Iftria  under  a  defpotic  ariilocracy,  are  to  be 
clafled  among  political  leflbns.  The  tendency  and  refult  of  fuch  cafes  are  fufficient  to 
fiiew  the  principles  of  government :  the  leaders  fhould  fpeedily  correct  the  negleft  of 
fuch  fyftems.  When  people  are  well  governed,  things  cannot  be  thus.  The  wifdom 
applicable  to  the  prefent  moment  is  to  watch  the  colour  and  fpirit  of  the  age  ;  to  com- 
pound, and  to  yield,  where  yielding  is  rational. 

Academies. — There  is  an  agrarian  fociety  at  Turin,  which  has  publifhed  four  vo- 
lumes of  papers :  a  patriotic  fociety  at  Milan,  which  has  publiihed  two  volumes ;  neither 
of  thefe  focieties  hath  any  land  for  trying  experiments.  At  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and 
Verona,  there  are  alfo  focieties  without  land.  At  Vicenza,  the  republic  has  given  four 
campi  for  the  purpofe  of  experiments.  At  Padua,  I  viewed  the  experimental  garden, 
of  about  a  dozen  acres,  under  the  direftion  of  Sig.  Pietro  Arduino  ;  the  expence  of 
which  is  alfo  paid  by  the  ftate.  At  Florence,  a  fimilar  one,  under  the  condud  of  Sig. 
Zucchino  ;  this  was  in  good  order. 

Venice. — Perhaps  no  country  ever  had  a  wifer  plan  of  conduft  than  the  Venetians,  in 
appointing  a  gentleman  fuppofed,  from  his  writings,  to  be  well  fkilled  in  agriculture 
(Sig.  Arduino),  to  travel  over  all  their  dominions,  to  make  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of 
agriculture,  its  deficiencies,  and  prafticable  improvements  ;  and  the  idea  was,  that  the 
academies  of  agriculture,  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  republic,  would  have  orders  to 
take  fuch  fteps  to  effeft  the  improvements  as  would  moft  conduce  to  national  profperity. 
The  plan  was  admirable;  all,  however,  depends  on  the  execution;  as  far  as  the  aca- 
demies are  concerned,  I  fhould  expeft  it  to  fail,  for  none  of  them  are  eftablifhed  upon 
principles  that  will  allow  us  to  fuppofe  their  members  fkilled  in  practical  hufbandry  j 
and  without  this,  their  ideas  and  their  experiments  would  of  courfe  be  vifionary. 

Brought  over,  -       59^,507 

Cows  and  cow-calves,  rui//,                 .                 _                  -  166,468 

Goats,                 .....  378,201 

He-goats,            .....  42.597 

Sheep,                .....  768,250 

Rams  and  wethers  *.               -                 -              -               «  143,502 

1,89;, 52; 


The  miferable  ftate  of  this  iHand  will  bell  appear  from  calculating  the  number  of  acres.  Templeman 
tells  us,  that  it  contains  6,600  fquare  miles.  England  he  makes  49,450  ;  the  real  contents  of  whicli,  in 
acres,  are  46,915,933  ;  Sardinia,  in  tiie  fame  ratio,  contains  6,261 ,782  :  the  number  of  goats  and  fheep  iii 
the  ifland  is  1,332,550;  there  is,  therefore,  about  one  fheep  or  gjat  to  every  five  acres.  Without  viewing 
the  ifland,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  that  it  would,  without  cultivation,  fupport  a  (heep  per  acre  ;  above 
6x  millions  ;  and  reckoning  the  fleeces  at  3s.  4d.  encli,  the  wool  only  would  produce  one  million  llerling 
a-year.  It  is  faid,  the  King  of  Sardinia  off'ered  to  fell  the  ifland  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  for  a  million  ller- 
ling. The  purchafer  of  it  would  have  a  noble  ellate  at  twice  that  price,  feeing  the  immenfe  improvements 
of  which  it  is  capable.  The  fee-fimple  of  moft  of  the  eftates  are  to  be  purchafed  at  a  very  eafy  rate,  as 
well  as  the  fovereignty.  The  climate  would  admit  of  wool,  as  fine  as  the  Spanilh  ;  if  it  were  made  into  an 
immenfe  flieep-walk,  with  culture  only  proportioned  to  their  winter  fupport,  it  would  yield  an  exportable 
produce  of  full  two  millions  fterling  annually. 

Gemelli  mentions  the  ifland  being  capable  of  producing  as  fine  wool  as  Spain  ;  they  rear  them  only  for 
fiipplying  their  tables  with  lambs  and  cliecfe  ;  and  to  have  Ikins  for  drefiing  the  people  ;  and  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  the  Sardinian  ferges. 

*  Cemelli,  torn.  ii.  p.  148. 
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It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  remark,  under  this  head,  that  there  is  at  Venice 
an  inftitution  appointed  by  tlie  ftate,  which,  though  not  an  academy,  has  much  the  fame 
objedt,  but  with  more  authority,  called  the  Beni  Inculti.  Their  origin  was  about  1556, 
and  in  1768  they  added  the  Depuiati  di  Agrkoltura.  I  was  informed,  that  they  had 
once  great  power,  and  did  much  good,  but  that  now  there  lies  an  appeal  from  their 
tribunal  to  the  council  of  forty,  which  is  attended  with  a  confiderable  expence,  and  has 
done  mifchief. 

Sect.  II.        Of  Taxation. 

Piedmont. — Chcntale. — The  land-tax  near  the  town  is  6  livres,  or  7  Iivres  per  glor- 
nata  per  annum,  on  fuch  land  as  fells  at  800  livres  to  1000  livres  ;  which  may  be  called 
about  one-fixth  of  the  rent,  fuppofmg  land  to  pay  five  per  cent.  The  landlord,  of 
courfe,  pays  his  own  capitation  of  i  livre  for  himfelf,  and  every  one  in  family  ;  and  the 
tenant  pays  as  much  for  his  family,  being  more  than  feven  years  old.  But  what  is 
abundantly  woife,  he  pays  2^f.  a  head  for  each  cow,  and  50/.  for  each  ox.  Salt  is  a 
monopoly  :  the  ratio  per  head  is  eight  pounds  for  every  one  in  family,  after  five  years 
old  ;  four  pounds  for  each  ox  and  cow  ;  and  one  pound  for  each  fheep  and  goat ;  and 
one  pound  more  per  cow  for  thofe  that  give  milk  :  the  price,  ^f.  the  pound. 

Turin. — No  capitation  in  Turin.  The  entrees  are  8/.  the  brenta,  fifty  bottles  of  wine ; 
4  de7i.  per  pound  meat.  Salt,  ^J.  the  pound.  Hay,  \f.  the  rubbio,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  for  lighting  the  city.  No  taxes  except  the  entrees.  The  land-tax  in  common  is 
4  livres  the  giornaia.  Salt,  eight  pounds  each  ox  or  cow,  and  four  pounds  each  goat, 
Iheep,  or  calf,  at  4/. ;  and  if  they  want  more,  the  reft  2/.  the  pound  ;  alfo  eight  pounds 
per  head  of  the  family.  Capitation  in  the  country,  1  livre  per  head,  for  all  above 
feven  years. 

T/jc  following  is  a  corred  Detail  of  the  Revenue  of  the  King  of  Sardinia^  which  in  1675 
amounted  only  to  7,000,000  livfes.  (306,250!.) 

Livret. 

Cufloms — excife  and  fait,             .             .             .             -             .  14,000,009 

Land-tax,  which  is  between  feven  and  eight  per  cent.         -         -         -  6,000,000 

Since  178 1,  the  clergy  their  thirds  of  the  land-tax,         -             -         -  500,000 

Addition  to  the  land-tax,  for  the  Nice  road,             ...  100,000 

Contribution  of  the  Jews,         -         .         -         .             -           -           .  15,700 

Saleofdemefne  lands  falling  into  the  crown,             ...  8oo,ooa 

Fees  in  the  courts  of  juftice,              ...              -             -  110,000 

Salt  in  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Novara,           -             .           -  65,460 

Enrollment  of  all  public  afl:s  and  contrads,         ...             -  276,100 

Poft-office,             -             -             --.-.             -  300,000 

Lotteries,  royal  powder  works,  glafs-houfes,  mines,  falines,  &c.  about  3,000,000 


Total,  exclufive  of  the  laft  article,  .  -         -         *  22,167,260 


Sterling        -         I  1,158,813 


*  The  following  is  another  account :- Sale,  -  -  3>5°4>233  livres. 

Tobacco,  -  -  2,415,297 

Dogana  -  -         2,377,673 


Carried  forward     -     8,297,203 
4  L  r  Came, 
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Expenditure. 

Intereft  of  the  public  debt,                ...  -             *  4,738,840 

Army,             -                 .             «                 ,                 .  >           1 1^5700,000 

Ordnance,                 .....  -                   359,044 

Fortifications,  royal  houfes,  and  public  buildings,        -    '  -               1,458,998 

Houfhold,         -                 -                 -                 -                 -  -             2,500,000 

CoUeftion  of  the  revenue,                 -                •                 -  -            35572,398 

King's  privy  purfe,                 «                .                  ,  -                 711,425 

24,040,705 


Sterling,        -        £  1,202,035 

If,  as  calculated,  there  are  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  elghty-two  fquare  French 
leagues  in  the  King's  continental  dominions,  the  revenue  amounts  to  10,930  livresper, 
league ;  and  as  the  population  is  three  millions,  it  is  8  livres  2^f.  per  head.     Savoy 
produces  2,432,137  livres;  Piedmont,  11,444,578  Hvres;  and  the  provinces  acquired 
by  the  treaties  of  Worms  and  Vienna,  1,972,735  livres. 

Milanese. — Milan. — One  livre  on  the  manufadure  of  each  hat ;  duty  of  jlf.  per 
pound  on  the  export  of  filk.  There  are  entrees  at  the  gates  of  Milan  upon  moft  com- 
modities. Wine  pays  a-^/.  the  brenta,  of  ninety-fix  bocali,  of  twenty-eight  ounces,  or 
fomething  under  a  common  bottle.  Salt  in  the  city  is  j2yl  the  pound,  and  ii\f.  in 
the  country.     No  perfon  is  obliged  to  take  more  than  they  think  proper.  , 


Brought  forward, 

• 

8,297,203 

Carne, 

- 

1, 240,230 

Carta  boUata, 

- 

249,10? 

Polveri, 

. 

215,788 

Contra  venzioni 

. 

22,^40 

Gabella  giaochi. 

. 

137.389 

Reggio  lotto  del  ferainE 

irio. 

388,487 

Gran  cancellaria. 

- 

162,537 

Dritti  infinuarione. 

- 

44,647 

Regie  pofte, 

- 

394,214 

Donianiali, 

- 

442.834- 

Cafuali, 

- 

1,4^9,548 

•3.044.370 

Sardinia,  in  I783,  produced  1,318,^19  livres;  the  population  450,000  fouls. 
•  The  debt  amounts  to  58,000,000  livres,  originally  at  four,  now  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the 
fund  is  above  par.     There  are  17,^00,000  of  bank  notes,  which  at  firll  bore  four  per  cent.,  then  two,  and 


now  none. 


f  Guards,             -                -  .                -  1-397 

Fifteen  regiments  of  the  h'ne,  -                  -  I7>784 

Twelve  regiments  of  militia,  -                 -  7,200 

Legion,                 -                .  -               -  1,718 

28,099 

Invalids,                 .                -  •             -  2,400 

Sundries,             -                  .  .                .  1,141 

Infantry,                   -                   -  .              -  Si/h** 

Cavalry  and  dragoons,  ...  3.289 


Of  which  forelgntrj,  i  • 

Mozzata^ 
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Mozzata. — The  land-tax  throughout  the  Milanefe  is  hiid  by  a  cadnjlre,  called  here 
the  cenfimento  ;  there  was  a  map  and  an   adual  furvey  of  every  man's  property  taken 
parochially,  and  a  copy  of  the  map  left  with  the  community  of  every  parifli.     It  was 
finilhed  in  176c,  after  forty  years  labour,  under   the  Emprefs  Maria 'J  herefa.     Tiie 
lands  were  all  valued,  and  the  fax  laid  at  26  deniers  ;    \f.  6  dcniers  ^f^r  ecu,  of  the  fee 
fimple.     There  is  at  Milan  itfelf,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  travellers,  flrange  contra- 
dicElions  and  errors  about  this  tax  ;  as  foon  as  I  arrived  I  was  told,  even  by  very  fenfible 
men,  that  it  amounted  to  full  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  produce.     Monf.  de  la  Landc,  in 
his  Voyage  en  Italie,  torn.  i.  p.  291,   fecond  edition,  fays,  that  it  is  one-third  of  the  re- 
venue, or  half  the />rofl'i//V  net;  this  is  the  confufion  of  the  economijies,  with  that  jaro-on 
which  feems  to  have  enveloped  the  plained  objefts  in  a  mill ;  for  one-third  of  the  re- 
venue is  not  half  the  produit  net.     Monf.  Roland  de  la  Piaterie  afferts,  that  it  exceeds 
the  half  of  the  remnii  net ;  but  all  thefe  accounts  are  grofs  errors.     The  inflrudion  of 
the  commiffaries  originally,  who  valued  the  country,  was  to  eftimate  it  below  the  truth  ; 
of  which  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  have  known  nothing.     Nor  do  they  take  into  their 
confideration  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  near  thirty  years ;  for  the 
cenfimento  remains  as  it  was,  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  valuation ;  when 
they  talk  therefore  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  a  third,  or  any  other  proportion,  they  mud:  of 
neceffity  be  incorreft,  for  no  one  knows  the  value  of  the  whole  dutchy  at  prefent ;  nor 
can  tell  whether  the  tax  be  the  fifth  or  the  tenth,   or  what  real  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  inconie.     When  I  found  the  fubjeiEl  involved  in  fuch  confufion  by  precediu"-  tra- 
vellers, I  faw  clearly  that  the  way  to  come  at  truth  was  to  enquii-e  in  the  country,  and 
not  depend  on  the  general  aflertions  fo  common  in  great  cities.     At  this  pbce  (Moz- 
zata), therefore,  I  analyzed  the  tax,  and  by  gaining  a  clear  comprehenfion  of  the  value, 
rent,  produce,  and  tax  of  one  hundred  perticbe,  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  fair  notion 
of  the  fubjeft.     Under  the  chapter  of  arable  prodnds,  I  have  ftated  that  one  hundred 
fertiehe  yield  a  grofs  produce,  in  corn,  wine,  and  filk,  of  1836  livres  ;   of  which  the 
proprietor  receives  for  his  fhare  785  livres.     This  land  would  fell  for  128^  livres  per 
pertica  ;  or  12,833  li^i'^s  for  the  hundred.     Now  this  hundred  perticbe,  of  fuch  a  rent 
and  value,  pays  cenfimento  151/-  per  pertica,  or  77  livres.     This  tax  is  paid  by  the  far- 
mer in  the  above-mentioned  divifion  j  but  if  there  were  no  tax,  the  landlord  would  re- 
ceive fo  much  more  as  his  portion  ;  add  therefore  the  tax,  yy  livres,  to  his  receipt, 
785  livres,  and  you  have  862  livres  for  the  fum  which  pays  77  livres  ;   which  is  8s-|t, 
or  81.  1 8s.  per  cent,,  or  is.  gd.  in  the  pound.     So  utterly  miftaken  are  the  people  of 
Milan,  and  the  French  travellers,  when  they  talk  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  one-third,  and 
one-half,  the  produit  net  and  revenu  net  !   And  it  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  only 
half  this  payment  of  yy  livres  goes  to  the  fovereign  ;  for  half  is  retained  by  the  commu- 
nities for  roads,  bridges,   and  other  parochial  charges  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,   the  partial 
fupport  of  curees  is  included.     When  this  happens,  the  payment  of  is.  gd.  in  the  pound 
is  in  lieu  of  our  land-tax,  tithe,  and  poor-rate ;  three  articles,  which  in  England  amount 
to  8s.  or  10s.  in  the  pound.     But  though  the  burthen  is  nothing,  compared  with  thofe 
which  crufhusin  England,  yet  is.  pd.  is  too  heavy  a  land-tax;  it  is  throwing  too  great 
a  burthen  upon  the  landed  property,  and  leflening  too  much  the  profit  which  Ihould 
arife  from  invefling  capitals  in  it ;  for  it  mud  be  remarked,  that  this  proportion  is  that 
of  the  improvements  included;   this  is.  gd.  might  probably,  twenty-five  years  ago,  be 
3s.  or  3s.  6d.  :  it  is  improvements  which  have  lovvered  it  to  is.  gd.  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment ;  thofe  filent  and   gradual   improvements,  which  take  place  from  what  mav  be 
termed  external  caufes,  from  the  growing  profperity,  and  rife  of  prices  in  Europe  in 
general.     Were  8|  per  cent,  to  be  laid  on  new  inve(i:ments,not  one  livre  would  be  in- 
verted.    Lands  belonging  to  ecclefiaftics  and  hofpitals  are  exempted. 
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It  mufl  be  fufficiently  apparent,  that  this  cenjimento  mufl:  vary  in  every  parifh  In  the 
dukedom  ;  it  varies  proportionably  to  the  variation  in  the  accuracy  of)  the  original  va- 
luation, and  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  and  to  many  other  circum- 
ftances.  As  it  is  at  prefent,  the  land-owners  are  well  fatisfied,  for  the  tax,  though  too 
heavy,  is  certainly  not  enormous  ;  and  it  gives  an  accuracy  and  fecurity  to  property 
that  is  of  no  flight  value,  as  all  mutations  are  made  in  reference  to  the  parochial  map 
of  the  cenfvncnto.  They  very  properly  confider  any  alteration  in  it  as  a  certain  ftep  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Milanefe.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Emperor  has  entertained 
thoughts  of  having  a  new  valuation ;  but  the  confufion  and  mifchief  that  would  flow 
from  fuch  a  fcheme  might  go  much  farther  than  the  court  could  imagine,  and  might 
be  attended  with  unforefeen  confequences.  In  thefe  opinions  they  are  certainly  right  j 
for  of  all  the  curfes  that  a  country  can  experience,  a  variable  land-tax  is  perhaps  the 
heavieft. 

Befide  the  dire£l  land-tax  of  the  cenjimento  there  is  a  capitation  that  is  included  in  the 
roll,  like  the  cuftom  in  England,  of  putting  feveral  taxes  into  one  duplicate  or  aflTeflhient. 
On  fifteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-three  pertiche  of  land,  at  Mozzata,  there 
are  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  heads  payable,  and  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
fouls.  It  may  be  calculated,  that  one  hundred  pertiche  pay  the  capitation  of  three  per- 
fons,  or  22^  livres. 

Codogno. — The  watered  dairy  lands.^  taken  in  general,  fell  here  at  300  livres  the 
pertica  ;  and  lets,  net  rent,  at  10  livres,  the  tenant  paying  all  the  taxes.  The  account 
is  thus  : 

Rent  to  landlord,  -  -  -  -  10  livres  of. 

Water-tax  for  dilfrlbution,  -  -  -10 

Cenjimento  to  the  prince  and  the  community,         -  -  2  5 

13    <       5 


The  I  llvre  we  mufl  throw  out,  being  local,  and  then  1 2  livres  z,f.  pays  2  livres  c,f.y 
which  is  18  /-/-J-  per  cent.,  or  3s.  8d.  in  the  pound  ;  this  is  therefore  doubly  higher  than 
in  the  poor  country  of  Mozzata  ;  one  would  fuppofe  beforehand  that  the  cafe  would  be 
fo.  The  improvements  in  the  Lodizan  are  not  modern ;  probably  there  are  no  other 
but  fuch  as  are  common  to  the  whole  dutchy,  and  which  arife  from  the  general  profpe- 
rity  of  Europe,  rather  than  from  any  local  eflbrts  in  this  dilfrift  ;  but  in  much  poorer 
countries,  the  improvement  of  v/afte  fpots,  and^i  hufbandry  gradually  better,  are  more 
likely  to  have  this  eftedt ;  the  fatt,  however,  is  fo  ;  there  was  no  fuch  difference  as  this, 
when  the  cenjimento  was  laid,  which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  hufbandry  of  the  poor 
dillrltSs  has  advanced  much  more  in  thirty  years,  than  that  of  the  rich  ones,  which 
once  well  watered  admitted  of  Httle  more.  We  may  remark,  that  even  here  the  ac- 
counts which  Meflis.  de  la  Lande  and  Roland  de  la  Platerie  have  given,  are  grofs  exag- 
gerations. 

Treviglio. — Upon  four  hundred /i£'r//V/&^  of  land  and  fix  houfes,  the  ff7zy^;7/fK/o  amounts 
to  430  livres.  Rent,  7,  9,  and  1 2  livres  the  pertica,  average  8  livres,  or  3440  livres, 
about  12  percent,  or  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound. 

Upon  the  land-tax  in  general  in  the  Milanefe,  I  ffiould  obferve,  before  I  quit  that 
country,  that  in  1765  it  was  calculated  *  that  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  contained  fourteen 

*  Bilanclo  della  Slalo  di  Milano  prefcntato  a  S.  E.  Coiile  Ji  Firmlan,  izmo. 

millions 
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millions  0^ pcftiche,  and  that  lakes,  roads,  &c.  deduced,  there  remained  eleven  millions 
three  hundred  and  fixty-feven  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feven,  of  which,  five 
millions  ninety-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  arable.  It  has  been 
further  (lated  *,  that  the  cenfimento  of  the  Dutchy,  raifcd, 

li-v.  f.    dint 

For  the  Emperor,  -  -  -  -  5,106,004  11  9 

Suppofe  as  much  more  for  the  communities,  -  5,106,004  11   9 

10,212,009  3  6 


Eleven  millions  of  pertkhe,  paying  ten  millions  of  livres,  is  about  1 8  foldi  per 
pert  tea  f. 

In  the  Epi/ogo  del/a  ScritturaCcnfitaria  dclla  Lomhardia  Aujlriaca,  MS.  fent  by  Count 
Wilizek,  prime  minifter  of  the  Milanefe,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  London,  the 
general  valuation  of  the  territory,  in  the  cenfimento^  is  thus  ftated : 

Milano,  -  -  -  40, 1 3  9,042  y^K^/ 

Mantova,  -  -  -  14,487,423 

Pavia,  .  -  -  6,173,740 

Cremona,  ...  15,112,042 

Lodi,  •  _  -  11,014,562 

Como,  -  -  '  2,153,626 

Value  of  the  fee  fimple,         -    89,081,337 

If  therefore  the  tax  produces  but  about  ten  millions  of  livres,  it  is  not  more  than  2 
per  cent,  on  the  above  capital. 

State  of  Venice. — Brefcia. — The  land-tax  amounts  to  i|  livre  per yz/^^ro,  about 
7d.  the  Englifh  acre  ;  but  there  is  a  tax  on  all  produfts,  viz.  wheat  and  rye  pays  the 
foma  or facco,  equal  to  i-viojiara  of  Venice,  or  eighty-eight  pounds ;  1 1 1  foldi  equal  to 
i^ foldi  correnti ;  this  tax  (fenza  portatain  Villa)  is  about  5d.  Englilh  the  bufhel.  Mil- 
let, maize,  &c.  pays  12  foldi  the  facco,  of  or  about  3|d.  the  Englifh  bufhel.  Hay,  the 
carro  o{  one  hundred /t^s^,  pays  laf.  3^  den.  or  about  6d.  a  ton  Enghfli. 

Verona. — Meadows,  throughout  the  Veronefe  State,  pay  a  tax  of  hay  to  the  cavalry  ; 
furnifliing  it  at  a  lower  price  than  the  common  one.  The  land. tax  here,  24. f  for  each 
campo,  or  about  rod.  the  Englifh  acre  ;  befides  which,  there  are  entrees  (dazio)  for  mu- 
nicipal charges  on  all  produfts,  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  value ;  alfo  others 
papable  to  the  State.  Hay  pays  24y^  the  carro  :  the  fack  of  wheat,  loy^  :  of  maize, 
ijf.  There  is  a  mofl:  mifchievous  tax  on  cattle  ;  a  pair  of  oxen  pays  half  a  zecchin  per 
annum  ;  cows  fomething  lefs ;  and  fheep  alfo  pay  a  certain  tax  per  head. 

Vicenza. — Salt  is  6f  the  pound  ;  flefh,  3/.  entree  {dazio .-)  a  fack  of  wheat,  /^\f.  '. 
of  flour,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  3  livres  2/. :  and  every  thing  that  comes 

*  Delle  Opere  del  Conte  Carli,  torn.  i.  p.  2^2. 

■}■  Upon  the  taxts  of  tlie  Milanef'e,  it  fhoiild  in  general  be  noted,  that  every  father  with  twelve  children 
living,  or  eleven  living  and  his  wife  with  cliild  of  a  tvvelftli,  is  exempted  from  all  perfoiial  taxes  ;  and  npon 
all  others  favoured  45  per  cent,  that  is  to  lay,  on  all  royal,  provincial,  and  municipal  impofts,  Delle  Opere 
ie  S.  Conte  Carli,  Svo.  torn,  i.  p.  254. 
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in  pays.    Land-tax,  2  llvres  the  campo  :  and  a  poll-tax  of  two  Uvres  a  head,  on  all  above 
feven  years  old. 

Padua. — The  land-tax,  20/  the  campo;  and  10/  or  15/.  for  the  expences  on  rl. 
vers  ;  but  this  tax  uncertain. 

Venice.— 1^0  tax  on  cattle  in  the  Polefine.  The  land-tax  on  all  the  Terra  Firma  ; 
arable,  2  livres  lheca7?ipo:  meadow,  1  livre  lo/i;  woods,  loy^  The  fale  of  meat  in 
the  city  is  a  monopoly,  no  other  perfons  but  thofe  appointed  being  allowed  to  fell.  En- 
trees  are  paid  on  every  thing  that  comes  in;  on  wine  it  is  heavy.  Tobacco  is  a  monopoly, 
at  a  heavy  price,  referved  by  the  State  throughout  all  the  Venetian  territory,  producing 
50,000  ducats  a  month,  and  guarded  by  the  fame  infamous  feverities,  that  are  found  in 
other  defpotic  countries.  Salt  the  fame.  Inheritances,  except  from  a  father,  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital ;  a  woman  pays  this  cruel  impofition,  even  upon  her  receipt  from  a 
father,  or  a  hufband.  Infamous  tyranny  !  The  city  of  Venice  pays  about  one-fixth  of 
the  whole  revenue. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — Taxation  at  Bologna  is  one  of  the  mofl;  re- 
markable circumftances  I  met  in  Italy.  I  had  often  read,  and  had  been  generally  given 
to  underftand,  that  the  government  of  the  church  was  the  word  to  be  found  in  Italy ; 
what  it  may  be  in  the  Roman  State  I  know  not,  but  in  the  Bolognefe  it  is  amongfl  the 
lighteft  to  be  found  in  Europe.  There  are  four  objefts  of  taxation  :  —  i.  The  Pope. 
2^  The  municipal  government  of  the  city.  3.  The  fchools  in  the  univerfity.  4.  The 
banks,  &c.  of  the  rivers,  againft  inundations.  Of  all  thefe,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Pope  receives  the  leaft  fhare.  The  common  land-tax  is  only  2  baiocchi 
the  tornatura  ;  this  is  about  2d.  the  Englilh  acre.  Lands  fubjefl:  to  inundations,  pay  5 
baiocchi  more.  Among  the  imports  levied  in  the  city,  wine  only,  and  a  few  trifles,  belong 
to  his  Holinefs.  Salt,  hfli,  meat,  cocoons  (for  there  is  a  fmall  duty  upon  them,)  and 
grinding  corn,  thefe  are  municipal ;  and  among  the  heaviefl:  articles  of  the  cities  ex- 
pence,  is  the  intercft  of  about  a  million  fterhng  of  debt.  In  general,  the  revenue  of  the 
dogana,  or  cuftom-houfe,  is  applied  towards  fupporting  the  leftures  in  the  public  fchools, 
-and  the  botanical  garden.  There  is  a  light  capitation,  which  is  paid  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  city.  Upon  the  whole  the  amount  of  the  taxes  of  every  kind  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  the  weight  is  felt  by  nobody,  and  was  efteemed  to  be  exceedingly  light  by 
every  perfon  I  converfed  with. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — Every  circumftance  concerning  taxation,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  moft  enlightened  Prince  in  Europe,  muft  neceffarily  be  interefting.  If  the  reader  is 
at  all  converfant  with  the  works  of  the  aconomijlcs,  with  which  France  was  fo  deluged 
fome  years  ago,  he  will  know,  that  when  they  were  refuted  in  argument,  upon  the  theory 
of  a  univerfal  land-tax  to  abforb  all  others,  they  appealed  to  practice,  and  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  Tufcany,  in  which  dominion  their  plan  was  executed.  I  was  eager  to  know 
the  refult ;  the  detail  I  fliall  give,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  (hew  on  what  fort  of  foundations 
thofe  gentlemen  built,  when  they  quitted  the  fields  of  fpeculation  and  idea.  I  was  not 
idle  in  making  inquiries  ;  but  the  Grand  Duke  has  made  fo  many  changes,  no  year 
pafling  without  fome,  and  all  of  them  wife  and  benevolent,  that  to  attain  an  accurate 
knowledge  is  not  fo  eafy  a  bufinefs  as  fome  perfons  may  be  inclined  to  think.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  I  offer,  as  little  more  than  hints  to  infligate  other  travellers,  whofe 
longer  refidence  gives  them  better  opportunities,  to  examine  a  fubje(5l  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  the  bottom. 

The  eftimation  on  which  the  prefent  land-tax  is  collected  is  fo  old  as  1394;  ofcourfe 
it  can  bear  no  proportion  with  the  value  or  wiih  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  whatever  im- 
provements are  made,  the  tax  remains  the  fame ;   much  of  it  has  been  bought  off  in 
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payments  made  by  proprietors,  v/ho  have  paid  at  different  periods  certain  fums,  to  be 
exempted  for  ever  from  this  tax  ;  a  fingular  circumftance,  and  which  marks  no  incon- 
fiderable  degree  of  confidence  in  the  government.     'J'hat  part  of  this  tax  which  is  paid 
to  the  coinmunities  for  roads,  &c.  is  not  thus  redeemable ;  and,  without  any  breach  oi 
faith,  the  tax  has  received  additions ;  it  amounts  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  net  rent. 
A  capitation  from  if  livre  to  4livres  per  head  (the  livre  is  8jd.  Englifh).     Every  body 
pays  this  tax  in  the  country,  except  children  under  three  years  of  age ;  and  all  towns, 
except  Florence,  Pifa,  Siena,  and  Leghorn,    vv'hich  are  exempted,   becaufe  they  pay 
entrees.    Nothing  is  paid  on  cattle.    Butchers  in  the  country  pay  a  tax  of  if.  per  pound 
(fomething  under  |d.  per  pound  Englifli);  in  a  diftrict  of  feven  miles  long  by  four  or 
five  broad,  the  butcher  pays  ^cofcitdi  per  annum  to  the  prince;  as  this  tax  implies  a 
monopoly,  it  is  fo  far  a  mifchievous  one;  and  even  a  countryman  cannot  kill  his  own  hog 
without  paying  5  livres  or  6  livrcs  if  fold.     Bakers  pay  none.     Cuftoms  on  imports, 
and  fome  on  exports,  are  paid  at  all  the  ports  and  frontiers  ;    and  the  entrees  at  the 
above-mentioned  towns  are  on  moll  kinds  of  merchandize  and  objefts  of  confumption. 
Houfes  pay  a  dixme  on  their  rents.     Stamped  paper  is  neceffary  for  many  tranfadtions. 
The  transfer  of  land  and  houfes,  by  fale  or  collateral  fuccelTion,  pays  7  per  cent,  and  le- 
gacies of  money  and  marriage  portions  the  fame — a  very  heavy  and  impolitic  tax.  There 
is  a  gabclle  upon  fair,  which  however  the  Grand  Duke  funk  fix  months  ago  from  4  to 
2  gras  ;  he  at  the  fame  time  made  Empoly  the  only  emporium,  but  as  that  occafioned 
much  expence  of  carriage,  he  augmented  the  land-tax  enough  to  pay  the  lofs,  by  felling 
it  to  the  poor  only  at  2  gras  5  the  rich  pay  the  fame,  but  with  the  addition  of  carriage. 
Tobacco  was  alfo  a  revenue,  and  with  fait,  paid  i  livre  per  head  on  all  the  population  of 
the  Dutchy,  or  one  million.     The  entrees  above-mentioned  are  not  inconfiderable ;  a 
calf  pays  6  livres ;  a  hog,  5  livres  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  grain  nothing  ;  flour,  i  o 
foldi  (there  are  2ofoldi  in  i  livre)  ;  beans,  %f,\  aloadofhay,  of  three  thoufand  pounds, 
4  livres ;  of  ftraw,  under  two  thoufand  pounds,  2  livres.     Houfes  are  alfo  fubjecled  to 
an  annual  tax ;  Florence  pays  21,000  fcudi  a-year  to  it :  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  levied 
pretty  {tri£tly,  as  the  Grand  Duke  ordered  all  his  palaces,  the  famous  gallery,  &c.  to  be 
valued,  and  he  pays  for  them  to  the  communities.  What  a  wife  and  refined  policy  ;  and 
how  contrary  to  the  exemptions  known  in  England  !  When  the  capitation  was  increafed 
in  France,  in  a  bad  period,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  the  Dauphin  himfelf,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood  to  be  rated  to  it,  that  the  nobility  might  not  claim  exemptions.     Lotteries, 
to  my  great  furprife,  I  found  eftabliflied  here.     The  domains  of  the  fovereign  were  con- 
fiderable.     It  was  always  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Leopold,  to  fell  all  the  farms  that  could 
be  difpofed  of  advantageoully  ;  he  fold  many  ;  but  there  are  yet  many  not  difpofed  of; 
I  found  it  a  queftion  at  Florence,  whether  this  were  good  policy  or  not  ?    A  gentleman 
of  confiderable  ability  contended  againfl:  thefe  fales,  judging  the  pofleffion  of  land  to  be 
a  good  mode  of  raifing  a  public  revenue.     The  opinion  I  think  ill  founded  ;  if  it  be  car- 
ried to  any  extent  (and  if  capable  of  being  fo,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion),  the  lofs 
by  fuch  polTeffions  mufl  be  great :  every  eftate  is  ill  managed,  and  unprofitably,  and 
ulually  badly  cultivated,  in  proportion  to  the  extent.  —  And  when  this  evil  extends  to  fuch 
immenfe  poffeffions,  as  are  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  public  revenue,  the  inquiry  is  de- 
cided in  a  moment ;  and  it  muff  on  all  hands  be  agreed,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  exi- 
penfive  mode  of  fupporting  the  fovereign. 

From  the  preceding  catalogue  of  taxes,  which  is  very  far  from  being  complete,  \l  may  ea- 
fily  be  concluded,  that  Monf.  de  laLande was  not  perfedly accurate  in  faying,  '■'■Leprojet  dii 
gouvernement  eji  de  reduire  toutes  les  taxes  dans  la  Tofcane  a  un  impot  unique,  quife  per- 
cevra  fur  le  produit  net  des  terres."     This  is  the  old  affertion  of  the  csconomijies ;  but  if 
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it  be  the  projeft  of  government,  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  not  at  all  analogous  to  fuch 
a  fyftem  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  tax  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Tufcany.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  formed  an  opinion,  thaf 
fuch  a  fcheme  would  be  beneficial  if  executed ;  but  from  his  conduft,  after  a  reign  o 
twenty  years,  it  is  evident  that  his  good  fenfe  convinced  him  that  fuch  a  plan,  whether 
good  or  bad  in  theory,  is  abfolutely  impracticable.  He  may  have  made  it  a  fubjeft  of 
converfation  ;  but  he  was  abundantly  too  prudent  to  venture  on  fo  dangerous,  and  what 
would  prove  fo  mifchievous  an  experiment. 

The  Grand  Duke  gave  to  all  the  communities,  thepower  of  taxation  for  roads,  bridges, 
public  fchools,  reparations  of  public  buildings,  falaries  of  fchool-mafters,  &c.  Among 
the  long  lift  of  taxes,  however,  there  are  no  excifes  on  manufadures,  fuch  as  leather, 
paper,  &c. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  Grand  Duke  may  be  efUmated  at  one  million  of  fcudi^ 
(5s.  8d.  each,)  paid  by  about  a  million  of  fouls,  fpread  over  a  thoufand  fquare  miles  of 
territory,  or  283,3331. :  this  is  the  received  opinion  at  Florence ;  but  there  arereafons 
for  believing  it  under  the  truth,  and  thaf,  if  every  kind  of  revenue  whatever  were  fairly 
brought  to  account,  it  would  amount  to  4oo,oocl.  a  year.  At  this  fum  the  Tufcans 
muft  be  confidered  amongft  the  lighteft  taxed  people  in  Europe ;  for  they  pay  but  8s. 
a  head.     The  people  of  England  pay  fix  times  as  much. 

MoDENA. — The  common  calculation  in  the  Modenefe  is,,that  all  taxes  whatever  equal 
one-fifth  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  land  ;  as  the  duties  are  various,  fuch  calculations 
muft  neceflarily  be  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  error.  In  the  cenfimento  or  cadajlre  of  the 
Dutchy,  eflates  are  valued  at  the  half  of  their  real  worth,  and  the  tax  is  laid  at  i  per 
cent,  annual  payment  of  their  fee  fimple  ;  this  amounts  to  6s.  in  the  pound  land-tax ; 
but  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  real  payment  does  not  amount  to  any  thing  fo  enormous 
as  this.  It  appears  by  the  cenfimento^  that  in  the  plain  there  are  fixty-feven  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  feventy-eight  pieces  of  land,  and  feven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine  biolca.  The  total  revenue  of  Modena  at  prefent 
amounts  to  300,000  zecchini,  (142,000!.)  200,000  of  which  go  to  the  Duke's  trea- 
fure,  and  100.000  for  rivers,  roads,  bridges,  communities,  &c.  Among  the  taxes, 
many  are  heavy,  and  complained  of;  befide  the  land-tax  above-mentioned,  the  general 
farms  amount  to  55,000  zecchini :  all  corn  muft  be  ground  at  the  Duke's  mills,  and  3 
pads  paid  for  each  lack  of  three  hundred  pounds,  of  twelve  ounces.  There  is  ugabe/le 
on  fait ;  it  fells  white  at  22  bol.  the  pound  ;  black  8  bol.  Snuff  is  i  paid  the  pound. 
They  have  ftamped  paper  for  many  tranfactions.  Every  horfe  pays  20  bol.  ;  each  ox, 
ID  bol.  Sheep  and  hogs,  4  bol. :  and  if  any  perfon  be  abfent  from  the  ftate  for  the  term 
of  a  year,  he  pays  an  abfentee  tax.  Entrees  are  paid  by  every  thing  that  comes  into  the 
city  ;  a  load  of  wood,  20  bol. ;  a  fack  of  wheat,  3  bol. ;  a  load  of  hay,  20  bol. ;  of  fag- 
gots, 20  bol.  All  meat,  4  bol.  the  pound.  Wine,  1 4  livres  the  meafure,  of  twelve poids, 
each  twenty-five  pounds,  of  twelve  ounces.  Coffee,  ^  paid  per  pound.  The  fale,  &c. 
of  land,  pays  5  per  cent. 

Parma. — The  revenues  of  this  dukedom  are  two-thirds  of  thofe  of  Modena.  The 
land-tax  is  50/.  the  biolca  (about  gd.  an  acre).  The  peafants  pay  a  capitation ;  this 
varies  if  they  are  enrolled  or  not  as  foldiers.  A  man  pays  18  livres  (each  2^d.)  per 
annum,  if  not  a  foldier,  but  3I  livres  or  4  livres  if  enrolled.  A  woman,  not  the  wife 
of  a  foldier,  1 5  livres.  Thefe  foldiers,  or  rather  militia-men,  pay  alfo  24yi  a  month,  as 
an  exemption  from  fervice.  He  is  enrolled  for  twenty- five  years,  after  which  he  has 
the  fame  advantage.  He  pays  alfo  but  half  for  his  fait,  6/  only  the  pound  j  others  1 2/. 
A  metayer,  who  is  a  foldier,  pays  all  forts  of  taxes,  about  60  livres. 
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Sect.  IW.'^Of  Tithe  and  Church  Lands. 

Piedmont.— Throughout  this  principality  tithe  Is  an  objcfl:  of  no  account.  I  made 
inquiries  concerning  it  every  where :  the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  pay  none  ;  and  upon 
the  reft  It  Is  fo  light,  as  not  to  amount  to  more  than  from  a  twentieth  to  a  fiftieth  of  the 
produce  *. 

Milanese. — In  the  country  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  no  tithe  of  any  kind,  but  the 
ciirees  are  fupported  by  foundations.  In  the  village  where  I  made  inquiries  Into  the 
dairy  management, — the  ciiree  has  2 1  Jiara  of  rice,  1  ijlara  of  rye,  4  Jlara  of  wheat ; 
three  hundred  pounds  of  the  beft  hay  from  one  large  farm;  and  he  has  fome  other  little 
ftlpends  in  nature  ;  the  amount  fmall,  and  never  paid  as  a  tithe. 

At  Mozzata,  the  tithes,  as  ever)^  where  elfe,  are  fo  low  as  to  be  no  object ;  grain  pays, 
but  not  on  all  land  ;  It  is  confined  to  the  lands  antiently  In  culture  t,  for  even  the  ancef- 
tors  of  thele  people  were  much  too  wife,  to  alloyv  the  church  to  tax  them  in  fuch  a  fpirit, 
as  to  take  tithes  of  new  improvements.  Never  did  fuch  a  meafure  enter  their  heads  or 
hearts  !  The  titheable  lands  are  fmall  diftridls  ;  are  near  to  the  villages  that  have  been  in 
cultivation  many  centuries  ;  and  In  fome  of  thefe,  tithe  is  not  taken  on  all  forts  of  corn  ; 
only  on  thofe  forts  antiently  cultivated.  The  variations  in  this  refpeft  are  many ;  but 
but  on  whatever  it  is  taken,  It  never  exceeds  a  fixteenth,  ufually  from  one-feventeent-h 
to  one-twentieth  ;  and  of  fuch  as  are  levied,  the  whole  does  not  belong  to  the  curee,  not 
more  perhaps  than  one-fourth  ;  one-half  to  the  canons  of  fome  diftant  church,  to  which 
the  whole  probably  once  belonged  ;  and  one-fourth  fold  off  to  fome  lay-lord,  with  a  fti- 
pulation  to  repair  the  church.  The  variations  are  fo  great,  that  no  general  rule  holds  j 
but  they  are  every  where  fo  light,  that  no  complaints  are  heard  of  them. 

The  church  lands  feized  by  the  late  Emperor  in  the  Milanefe,  were  of  Immenfe  value. 
From  Pavia  to  Plaifance,  all  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  ;  and  the  Count  de  Belgiofa 
has  hired  thirty.fix  dairy  farms  of  the  Emperor,  by  which  he  makes  a  profit  of  50,000 
livres  a  year.  The  revenue  that  was  feized,  in  the  city  of  Milan  only,  amounted  to 
above  5,000,000  livres ;  and  they  fay  in  that  city,  that  in  the  whole  Auftrian  monarchy, 
it  amounted  to  20,000,000  florins. 

At  Codogno,  and  through  moft  of  the  Lodlzan,  tithe  Is  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that 
it  is  not  worth  mentioning  ;  the  exprefTion  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  my  Informants. 
State  of  Venice. — In  the  diftrid  of  Verona,  mulberries  pay  no  tithe;  wheat  one- 
twelfth  in  fome  places,  in  others  lefs ;  maize,  millet,  &c.  from  one-fifteenth  to  one- 
thirtieth  ;  but  if  for  forage  only,  they  pay  none,  no  more  than  vetches,  chick-peafe, 
,  millet,  &c.  as  It  appears  by  a  late  memoir  printed  at  Venice  \.  Meadows  pay  a  light 
tithe,  becaufe  they  are  taxed  to  find  hay  for  the  cavalry  at  an  under  price.  In  the  dif- 
tria  of  VIcenza,  tithe  varies  from  the  one-tenth  to  the  forty-firft.  About  Padua,  wheat 
alone  pays  the  tenth  :  vines  a  trifle,  at  the  will  of  the  farmer  :  mulberries,  fheep,  and 
cows,  nothing. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — Tithes  are  fo  low  throughout  all  the  Bolog- 
nefe,  that  I  could  get  no  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  very  fmall  payments  that  are  yet 

*  Tithe  in  Sardinia  is  heavy.  They  pay  one-tenth  of  the  corn,  and  one-ninth  of  that  one-tenth  for 
thrcftiing,  and  one-fifth  of  the  one-tenth  for  carriage. — Rifiortmcnte  delta  Sardegna,  torn.  i.  p.  146. 

f  A  remarkable  pafTage  in  Cjiulini  deferves  noting  here  ;  under  the  year  1147,  he  g^i^iJualcmcBte  ft  pro- 
tj'ibifce  a  c'lafcheduno  ejjigere  le  decima  dai  ierrent  di  nuovo  co/livatl,  torn.  v.  p.  459. 

X  Racc(jIto  di  Memorie  Dell:  Pubbllehe  Accademk,  8vo.  1789,  torn,  i.  p.  1/57. 
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made  to  the  church  ;  every  one  affured  me  that  they  were  next  to  nothhig  ;  but  that  in 
the  Ferrarefe  they  are  high. 

Tuscany. — In  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  feizure  of  eflates  and  efFe£ts  of 
the  jefuits  was  a  rapacious  aft,  to  the  profit  of  the  Prince  or  State  ;  in  Tufcany  it  was 
converted  to  a  more  ufeful  purpofe.  The  Grand  Duke  fet  afiJe  thefe  revenues  for 
forming  a  fund  called  the  "  Ecclefiaftical  Patrimony,"  under  the  management  of  a  new 
tribunal,  that  fliould  enable  him  gradually  to  abolifh  tithes.  This  great  reform,  equally 
beneficial  to  every  clafs  of  the  people,  has  been  in  execution  for  many  years:  as  fad  as 
the  prefent  incumbents  of  the  livings  die,  tithes  are  abolifhed  for  ever ;  their  fucceffors 
enter  into  poffeffion  of  moderate  falaries,  payable  out  of  thofe  funds,  or  raifed  by  an 
addition  to  the  land-tax  ;  and  thus  an  impoif,  of  all  others  the  moft  mifchievous,  is 
fpeedily  extinguifhing,  and  the  agriculture  of  Tufcany  improving  in  confequence  ;  pro- 
portionably  to  fuch  extinftion  of  its  former  burthens.  Many  monafteries  have  been  alfo 
fupprefl'ed,  and  their  revenues  applied,  in  fome  cafes,  to  the  fame  ufe ;  but  this  has 
not  been  attended  with  effefts  equally  good :  the  lands  are  not  equally  well  cuhivated  ; 
nor  do  they  yield  the  fame  revenue  as  formerly  ;  for  the  farms  of  the  monks  were  in 
the  beft  order,  adminiftered  by  themfelves,  and  every  thing  carefully  attended  to.  This 
was  not  the  cafe,  however,  with  convents  of  women,  who  being  obliged  to  employ  de- 
puties, their  eftates  were  not  equally  well  managed. 

A  propofition  was  lately  made  by  the  court  to  fell  all  the  glebes  belonging  to  the  liv- 
ings, and  to  add  to  the  falaries  of  the  curies  in  lieu  of  them ;  but  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Academia  di  Georgofili,  Sig.  Paoletti,  a  cure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  a  practi- 
cal farmer,  and  author  of  fome  excellent  treatifes  on  the  art,  made  a  fpeech  fo  pointedly 
againfl  the  fcheme,  fraught  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  and  delivered  with  fo  much  elo- 
quence, that  the  plan  was  immediately  dropped,  and  refumed  no  more ;  this  was  equally 
to  the  honour  of  Paoletti  and  of  Leopold.  When  good  fenfe  is  on  the  throne,  fubjefts 
need  not  fear  to  fpeak  it. 

The  lightnefsof  the  old  tithes  may  be  edimated  by  the  payment  which  forty  farms  at 
Villamagna  yield  to  the  fame  Sig.  Paoletti,  the  cure,  which  is  40  fcudi  (each  5s.  8d.),  and 
this  is  only  for  his  life,  to  his  fucceffor  nothing  in  this  kind  will  be  paid.  Having  men- 
tioned Sig.  Paoletti,  and  much  to  his  honour,  I  mufl:  give  another  anecdote  of  him,  not 
lefs  to  his  credit ;  after  his  Sunday's  fermon,  it  has  long  been  his  practice  to  offer  to  his 
audience  fome  inflruftions  in  agriculture,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  liften  to  or  abfent 
themfelves,  as  they  pleafe.  For  this  practice,  which  deferved  every  commendation,  his 
archbifhop  reproved  him.  He  replied,  that  he  neglefted  no  duty  by  offering  fuch  in- 
flruQion,  and  his  congregaiion  could  not  fuffer,  but  might  profit,  and  innocently  too,  by 
what  they  heard.  A  fovereign  that  receives  fo  much  merited  praife  as  the  great  Leo- 
pold, can  well  afford  to  hear  of  his  faults;  firfl,  why  did  he  not  reprove  this  prelate  for  his 
conduft,  and  by  fo  doing  encourage  an  attention  to  agriculture  in  the  clergy  ?  Secondly, 
why  did  he  not  reward  a  good  farmer,  and  worthy  prieft,  and  excellent  writer,  with 
fomething  better  than  this  little  reftory  ^.  Talents  and  merit  in  an  inferior  fituation, 
which  might  be  better  exerted,  are  a  reproach,  not  to  the  pofTefTor,  but  to  the  prince. 

The  Grand  Duke  took  the  adminiftration  of  the  lands  belonging  to  hofpitals  and  the 

})Oor,  into  his  own  hands  alfo  ;  but  the  effeft  of  this  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  per- 
bns,  been  equally  beneficial ;  the  poor  remain  as  they  were,  but  the  revenue  gone ;  this, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Florence  only,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  three  or  four  millions  oifcud'r. 
if  this  be  true,  the  mifchief  attending  fuch  revenues  mufl  be  enormous;  and  taking  them 
away,  provided  the  really  ttfeful  hofpitals  be  fupported,  which  is  the  cafe,  mufl  be  bene- 
ficial.   Too  many  and  great  eftablifliments  of  this  nature  nurfe  up  idlenefs,  and  create, 
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by  dependency  and  expedation,  the  evils  they  are  dufigned  to  cure.  Poverty  always 
abounds  in  proportion  to  fuch  funds ;  fo  that  if  the  fund  were  doubled,  the  mifery  it  is 
meant  to  prevent  would  be  doubled  alfo.  No  poor  in  the  world  are  found  at  their  cafe 
by  means  of  hofpiials  and  gratuitous  charities;  it  is  an  induftry  fo  ftcady  and  regular  as 
to  preclude  all  other  dependence,  that  can  alone  place  them  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fhew  in  my  remarks  on  France. 

1  he  patrimony  of  almolt  all  the  parifhes  in  Tufcany,  confifls  in  lands afilgned  them  : 
the  rector  is  adminiilrator  and  guardian  of  them;  and  both  by  law  and  his  oath  on  in- 
duction, he  is  ftridly  obliged  to  maintain  and  fupport  them,  and  alfo  to  manure  them, 
and  to  increafe  the  produce  *. 

DuTCKY  OF  MoDENA. — No  tithe  here;  a  voluntary  gift  only  to  ihefiib-cure.  The 
ecclefiaftical  lands  have  been  largely  feized  here,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe  in  Italy ;  but 
the  Duke  gave  them  to  the  towns,  to  aflllt  them  in  the  expence  of  the  municipal  ad- 
miniftration. 

DuTCHY  OF  Parma. — No  real  tithe  ;  the  payments  in  lieu  very  fmall,  and  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  crop  ;  a  farm  pays  a  ftajo  of  wheat  (about  eighty-eight  pounds  Eng- 
lifli),  two  parcels  of  raifms,  and  twenty  faggots,  between  the  two  ciirees. 

Upon  this  detail  of  the  tithe  paid  in  Lombardy,  &c.  one  obfervation  ftrongly  im- 
preffes  itfelf,  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  is,  under  every  government  in  Italy,  con- 
fidered  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and  feized  or  afligned  accordingly.  It  highly  merits 
attention,  that  in  the  free  countries  of  Holland'  and  Switzerland,  (exempt  at  leaft  from 
the  defpotifm  of  a  fingle  perfon,)  the  fame  principal  has  been  adopted  ;  with  what  reafon 
therefore  can  the  firft  National  Aifembly  of  France  be  reproached  as  guilty  of  a  fmgular 
outrage,  for  doing  that  which  every  neighbour  they  have  (England  and  Spain  only  ex- 
cepted) had  done  before  them  ;  and  which  may  pofTibly,  in  a  better  mode,  be  followed  in 
every  country  in  Europe  ?  They  have  in  Italy  rid  themfelves  of  tithes,  though  not  half, 
perhaps  not  upon  an  average  a  third  of  the  burthen  they  amount  to  in  England,  where 
their  levy  has  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  height.  If  the  legiflature  of  that  kingdom 
would  give  a  due  encouragement,  they  will  remove  fuch  burthens  gradually,  and  with 
wifdom.  All  I  converfed  with  in  Italy  on  the  fubjeft  of  tithes,  exprefled  amazement 
at  the  tithes  we  are  fubjed;  to,  and  fcarcely  believed  that  there  was  a  people  left  in 
Europe  who  paid  fo  much,  obferving  that  nothing  like  it  was  to  be  found  even  in  Spaia 
itfelf. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  Manufadures  and  Commerce. 

Piedmont. — Two-thirds  of  the  rice  raifed  is  exported:  I  met  carts  loaded  with  filk 
and  rice  on  the  great  road  to  France;  and  demanding  afterwards  concerning  this  trade, 
I  was  informed  that  the  coft  of  carriage  was  30/]  per  r'ubbio,  to  Lyons  or  Geneva  and 
3  livres  to  Paris.     The  following  are  the  principal  exports  : 

Livres. 

Unwrought  filk,  —                     —                  17,000,000 

Damaik,&c.              —  —                  —             500,000 

Rice,             —  —                   —                     3j50o,ooo 

Hemp,                   — .  _                     ».         1,500,000 

Cattlcj        ^-  .—                     — .                 2,000,000 


24,500,000 


*  PatiUttt  Penfieri  Jopral' Jgr'mltura,  8vo.  Firenze,  1789.  p.  jo.  2d  edit. 
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Oil  and  wine  from  Nice,  walnut-oil,  cobalt,  lead,  and  copper  ore,  add  fomething, 
France  commonly  takes  10,000,000  livresin  filk,  and  England  5,000,000  livres  of  the 
finefl:  fort.  The  balance  of  trade  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  about  500,000  livres 
againft  Piedmont;  but  all  fuppofitions  of  this  fort  are  very  conjedtural;  fuch  a  country 
could  not  long  continue  to  pay  fuch  a  balance,  and  confequently  there  cannot  be  any 
fuch.  By  another  account,  wheat  exported  is  200,000  facks  at  5  eymena  /  5000  facks 
of  rice,  at  3  eymena;  hemp,  5000  quintals;  and  10,000  head  of  oxen. 

Turin. — The  Englifh  woollen  manufacturers  having  fworn  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  that  the  French  camblets  made  of  Englifli  wool,  rivalled  the  Englifh  camblets  in 
the  Italian  markets,  and  even  underfold  them,  I  had  previoufly  determined  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  I  was  at  Turin  introduced  to  Sig.  Vina'tier,  a  con- 
fiderable  fhopkeeper,  who  fold  both.  His  account  of  the  French  and  Englifh  camblets 
was  this;  that  the  Englifh  are  much  better  executed,  better  wrought,  and  more  beauti- 
ful, but  that  the  French  are  flrongefl.  I  defired  to  know  which  were  the  cheapefl. 
The  Englifh  he  faid,  being  much  the  narrower,  it  was  a  matter  of  calculation,  but  he  fup- 
pofed the  confumers  thought  the  Englifh  cheapefl,  as  where  he  fold  one  French,  he  fold 
at  leafl  twenty  five  Englifh.  He  fhewed  me  various  pieces  of  both,  and  faid,  that  the 
above  circumflances  were  applicable  both  to  fluffs  mixed  of  wool  and  filk,  and  alfo  thofe 
of  wool  only.  I  afked  him  tlien  concerning  cloths:  he  faid,  the  Englifh  ordinary  cloths 
were  much  better  than  the  French,  but  that  the  French  fine  cloths  were  better  than  the 
Englifh.  Thefe  inquiries  brought  me  acquainted  with  an  Italian  dealer,  or  merchant,  as 
he  is  called,  in  hardware,  who  informed  me,  that  he  was  at  Birmingham  in  1786  and 
1789,  and  that  he  found  a  fenfible  diminution  of  price;  and  that  the  prices  of  Englifh 
hardware  have  fallen  for  fome  years  pafl;  and  that,  for  thefe  laft  three  or  four  years,  the 
trade  in  them  to  Italy  has  increafed  confiderably.  He  has  not  only  bought,  but  ex- 
amined with  care,  the  fine  works  in  Reel  at  Paris,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  theEnglifhj 
that  the  French  have  not  the  art  of  hardening  their  fleel,  or,  if  hardened,  of  not  working 
it ;  for  the  Englifh  goods  are  much  harder  and  better  poliihed,  confequently  are  not 
equally  fubjeft  to  rufl. 

Milanese. — In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  trade  of  this  country  was  confiderable.  In 
1423,  the  territory  of  Milan  paid  to  the  Venetians: 


Milan, 

Monza, 

Como, 

Aleffandria, 

Tortona  and  Novara, 

Pavia, 

Cremona, 

Bergamo, 

Parma, 

Piacenza, 


Ducats. 
900,000 

52,000 
104,000 

52,000 
104,000 
104,000 
104,000 

78,000 
104,400 

52,000 

1,654,400 
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And  they  fent  to  Venice,  at  the  fame  time,  cloths  to  the  following  amount : 

Cloths. 

AlcfTandria,  Tortona,  and  Novara,  at  15  ducats,    6,000     — 

Pavia,  at  15  ducats, 

Milan,  at  30  ditto, 

Como,  at  15  ditto, 

Monza,  at  15  ditto, 

Brefcia,  at  15  ditto, 

Bergamo,  at  7  ditto, 

Cremona,  at  40 1  ditto, 

Parma,  at  1 5  ditto, 
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Cloths. 

Ducats. 

6,000 

— 

90,000 

3,000 

— 

45,000 

4,000 

— 

120,000 

12,000 

— 

180,000 

6,000 

90,000 

5,000 

75,000 

10,000 

— 

70,000 

40,000 

— 

170,000 

4,000 

— 

60,000 

90,000 


Duties  and  warehoufes,  »  - 

Canvas,  .  -  _ 

And  at  the  fame  time  the  Milanefe  took  from  Venice  annually  : 


900,000 

200,000 
100,000 


250,000  ducats. 
30,000 

120,000 
J  20,000 
250,000 
300,000 
250,000 

64,000 

80,000 

30,000 

95,000 

30,000 
120,000 

50,000  * 


Cotton  raw,  5000  miliari. 

Cotton  fpun. 

Wool  of  Catalonia,  4000  miliariy 

French  wool,         -  .  - 

Gold  and  filk  fabrics. 

Pepper,  -  -  - 

Soap,  -  .  . 

Cinnamon,  -     ' 

Ginger,  -  -  - 

Slaves,  -  -  .       - 

Sugar, 

Materials  for  embroidery, 

Dying  woods. 

Indigo,  &c. 

The  produce  of  filk  amounts  to  9,000,000  livres ;  nineteen-twentieths  of  which,  at 
leaft,  are  exported. 

Count  Verri,  in  his  Sioria  di  Milano,  mentions  that  the  Milanefe,  only  fixty  miles  by 
fifty,  feeds  1,130,000  inhabitants  ;  and  exports  to  the  amount  of  1,350,000  zecc/jinif, 
viz.  filk,  1,000,000  ;  cheefe  and  flax,  more  than  200,000  ;  corn,  150,000.  (the  zec- 
chir.i  being  9s.  6d.  the  fum  of  1,350,000  equals  641,2001.)  But  this  is  changed  muchj 
for  the  export  of  cheefe  alone  is  calculated  now  at  9,200,000  livres,  which  is  above 
306,0001.  fterling. 

Bergamo. — The  woollen  manufafture  at  this  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  It  is  yet 
confiderable.  Its  trade  in  filk  is  great ;  they  buy  from  Crema,  Monti,  Brianza,  Ghiara 
d'Adda,  and  in  general  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe ;  this  has  given  their  filk  trade  a 
greater  reputation  than  it  deferves,  for  their  commerce  is  more  extenfive  than  their 
produft.  They  have  been  known  to  export  filk  to  the  amount  of  near  300,0001.  fter- 
ling a  year.  Here  alfo  is  a  fabric  of  iron  and  fteel,  of  fome  confideration  in  Italy  ;  but 
none  of  thefe  objedls  are  in  a  ftile  to  be  interefting  to  thofe  who  have  been  at  all  conver- 


Ciulini,  vol.  xii.  fp.  362. 


f  Ferri,  torn.  f.  p.  236, 
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fant  with  the  fabrics  of  England.     If  however  the  manufactures  of  Bergamo  are  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  the  Milanefe,  they  will  be  found  confiderable. 

Brefcia. — This  is  a  very  bufy  place ;  the  city  and  the  vicinity  for  fome  miles  abound 
with  many  fabrics,  particularly  of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  and  other  works  of  iron.  They 
have  many  filk  and  oil-mills,  and  fome  paper  fabrics  that  fucceed  well.  But  their  com- 
merce of  all  forts  has  declined  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  compared  at  prefent  to  what  it  has 
been  in  former  times. 

Verona. — Here  is  a  woollen  fabric  that  ftill  maintains  fome  little  ground,  though  the 
declenfion  it  has  fufFered  is  very  great.  I  was  affured,  that  twenty  thoufand  manufac- 
turers were  once  found  in  a  fingle  ftreet ;  this  I  fuppofe  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
at  leafl:  marks  that  it  was  once  very  great ;  now  there  are  not  one  thoufand  in  the  whole 
city ;  in  the  time  of  its  profperity  they  ufed  chiefly  their  own  wool,  at  prefent  it  is 
imported. 

In  the  Veronefe,  they  make  one  million  of  pounds  of  filk,  of  twelve  ounces,  and  rice 
nearly  to  as  great  an  amount. 

State  of  Venice. — F^roK^.  — Many  years  pafl:  the  only  great  import  of  camblets 
was  from  Saxony,  but  after  the  war  of  1758,  the  Englifli  ones  eftabliflied  themfelves, 
and  there  is  now  no  comparifon  between  the  quantity  of  Englifli  and  French  ;  of  the 
latter  very  few,  but  the  import  of  the  former  is  confiderable. 

Vicenza. — They  fell  nine  pieces  of  Englifli  camblets  to  one  of  French.  A  woollen 
manufafture  was  efl;abliflied  here  three  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Mont- 
fort,  an  Englifliman.  It  works  up  their  own  wool,  and  alfo  Spanifti.  Spinning  a  pound 
of  fine  wool  joy",  and  the  women  earn  1 5/".  a  day ;  weavers  a  livres.  Count  Vicen- 
tino  has  eflabliflied  a  fabric  of  earthen  ware  with  a  capital  of  9000  ducats  ;  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's forms  (originally  however  from  Italy)  are  imitated  throughout.  A  good  plate, 
plain,  1 2/.;  ewer  and  bafon  1 2  livres  ;  fmall  tea  cup  and  faucer,  quite  plain  i  ^f. ;  tea- 
pot 4  livres ;  vafe,  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  fefloon  and  openings  for  flowers,  60 
livers.     It  meets  with  no  great  fuccefs,  and  no  encouragement  from  the  government. 

Venice, — In  the  fifteenth  century  Venice  employed  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  fliips,  great  and  fmall,  and  forty-three  thoufand  failors  *.  The  chief  export 
at  prefent  is  filk ;  the  fecond,  corn  of  all  forts ;  the  third,  raifins,  currants,  and  wine. 
Glafs  is  yet  a  manufafture  of  fome  confequence,  though  greatly  fallen,  even  of  late 
years.  Tuyan  for  beads  is,  however,  yet  unrivalled.  The  glafs  of  Bohemia  underfells 
from  the  great  cheapnefs  of  wood,  and  pofllbly  from  that  of  provifions,  (my  informant 
fpeaks,)  not  only  the  glafs  of  Venice,  but  that  of  Carniola  alfo.  The  chief  export  from 
Venice  of  fabrics,  is  to  the  Levant ;  velvets  and  filks  go  thei'e  to  fome  amount.  The 
trade  of  the  whole  Venetian  territory  does  not  employ  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fliips  of  national  bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — All  the  filk  of  the  Bolognefe  is  here  made  into 
crape  and  gauze;  the  crapes  are,  perhaps,  the  fineft  in  the  world,  price  confidered. 
The  gauzes  alfo  are  very  beautiful  :  they  mcafure  by  the  braccto  of  forty  inches ;  they 
fell  at  26  to  36  baiocchi  the  braccio  (10  baiocchi  equal  6d.  Englifli).  White  handker- 
chiefs are  alfo  made  for  7  livres  each.  Crapes  and  gau:aes  employ  feven  or  eight  thou- 
fand people. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — The  woollen  manufadure  was  amongft;  the  grcateft  refources 
of  the  Florentines  in  the  time  of  their  republic. 


•  Raglmamente ful  Commenio,  tsfc.  de'.la  Tofcaua,  8vo.  1 78 1,  p.  zi. —  Marino  Sami(}otra  gli  Scr'uioii  Ilal'ici 
y  Miiratorl,  torn,  ii, — Conte  Carli  ddle  Mutiete,  loin.  iii.  dif,  i^.  —  Mchesun  Tableau  deVEijt.  Modcr.  torn.  ii. 
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111  1239  the  friars  umiliate  came  to  Florence  to  improve  the  manufactory  of  woollen 
cloth.  They  made  the  fined  cloths  of  the  age ;  the  beft,  of  the  wool  of  Spain  and 
}'ortuga! ;  the  fecomis,  of  that  of  England,  France,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Sardinia,  I3arbary, 
Apulia,  Romana,  and  Tufcany  *.  In  1336  there  were  at  Florence  more  than  two 
hundred  Ihops,  in  which  woollens  were  maimfaftured,  which  made  from  feventy  to 
eighty  thoufand  pieces  of  cloth  y^jarly,  of  the  value  of  1,200,000  ■:^£cch!ni ;  of  which 
the  third  part  remained  in  the  country  for  labour  ;  and  employed  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  fouls  ;  and  thirty  years  before  that  the  number  was  much  greater,  even  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  pieces,  but  coarler,  and  of  only  half  the  value,  becaufe  they  did 
not  receive,  nor  know  how  to  work  the  wools  of  England.  In  1 460  they  were  aug- 
mented to  two  hundred  and  feventy-three,  but  the  quality  and  quantity  unknown  f. 
From  1407  to  1485  was  the  period  of  its  greatefl  profperity.  In  1450  Cofmo  of 
Medicis  was  the  greateft  merchant  in  Europe.  From  the  year  1365  to  1406  the  Re- 
public of  Florence,  in  wars  only,  expended  1 1,500,000  %cc.cbini\. 

I  was  affured  at  Florence,  but  I  know  not  the  authority,  that  \  f.  a  week,  on  the 
"wages  of  the  woollen  manufadures  only,  built  the  cathedral ;  and  that  at  a  fingle  fair, 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  of  crowna 
have  been  fold. 

Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  fent  into  England  Florentine  manufafturers  of 
wool,  to  exercife  their  trade,  for  the  account  of  thofe  princes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cheapnefs  of  wool  on  the  fpot  ;  from  which  circumftance  the  Florentine  writer  infers, 
that  the  Englifii  thus  gained  the  art  of  making  cloth  §. 

Thefe  particulars,  it  muft  be  confelled,  are  curious,  but  I  mud  draw  one  conclufion 
from  them,  which  will  militate  confiderably  with  the  ideas  of  thofe  perfons,  who  infill 
that  the  only  way  of  encouraging  agriculture  is  to  eftablilh  great  manufiifturcs.  Here 
■were,  for  three  centuries,  fome  of  the  greateil  fabrics,  perhaps  the  greatefl  in  Europe  ; 
and  Pifa  flouriflied  equally;  and  yet  the  eflablifliment  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  vaft  com- 
inerce,  which  gave  the  city  immenfe  riches,  the  figns  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  at 
this  day  in  every  part  of  it,  had  fo  little  effeft  on  the  agriculture  of  Tufcany,  that  no 
perfon  fkilled  in  hulljandry  can  admit  it  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  yet  the  improve- 
ments in  the  laft  twenty  years  are,  1  am  affured,  very  great.  Here  then  is  a  ftriking 
proof,  that  the  prodigious  trade  of  the  Tufcan  towns  had  little  or  no  effeci:  in  fecuring 
a  flourifliing  agriculture  to  the  country.  Thefe  great  political  queftions  are  not  to  be 
decided  by  eternal  reafonings— it  is  by  recurring  to  fads  alone  that  fatisfadion  can  be 
gained.  No  wonder  that  the  rich  deep  foils  of  Lombardy  and  Flanders  have  been  Well 
applied  ;  but  the  more  ungrateful  and  fteril  hills  of  Tufcany  (at  leafl  what  I  have  feen 
of  them)  wild  and  unimproved. 

There  is  yet  a  woollen  manufacture  of  fome  confederation,  and  they  make  fme  cloths 
of  Vigonia  wool ;  alfo  hats,  and  various  fabrics  of  filk. 

The  export  of  woollens  from  Tufcany  in  1757,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand pounds;  and  in  176;,  it  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds  |j. 

Among  the  filk  manufaftures,  here  are  fome  good,  and  pretty  fatins,  18  pauh  (the 
paid  5=;d.)  the  braccio  (about  two  feet  Englifli),  the  widih  one  braccio  four  inches. 

The  filk  fpun  in  Tufcany  in  ten  years,  from  1-60  to  1709  inclufive,  amounts  to 
1.6765/45  pounds;  or  per  annum  167,674  ;  and  in  the  firft  fum  is  comprized  twohun- 

*   Ragionamcnte  Sopra  Tcfcnnn,  p.  39. 

•\   lb    p.  ^Q,  from  Giovanni  Villani,  Fiaiicefco  Baldiicci,  Giovanni  da  Ux.zano  Benedetto  Dei. 

J   CriJiofano  Land'mo  Apologia  di  DatiU.  §  Rugiinanifule  Sopra  Tofcaiw,  ■^.  61.  \\  Ib.p.  \9,i. 
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dred  and  fixty-ei'ght  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy-nine  pounds  of  cocoons,  bought 
of  foreigners  *.  The  fdk  manufafture  amounts  to  a  million  of  crowns  (7  livres  10/  of 
Tufcanyt).  Of  oil  the  export  is  about  100,000  ^^^r/v'/j.  The  year  following  the  edicl 
of  the  free  commerce  of  oil  and  grain,  the  export  amounted  to  600,000  fat di\.  Next  to 
oil,  hogs  are  the  greateft  export,  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  in 
a  year. 

The  average  of  the  quantity  of  fdk  made  in  Tufcany,  and  regiftered  in  the  tribunal 
of  Florence,  from  1769  to  1778,  was  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-eight  pounds ;  and  the  import  of  foreign  fdk,  forty-eight  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feventy  pounds ;  together,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand  fix  hundred, 
and  forty-nine  pounds  yearly  § . 

MoDENA. — In  1771,  the  following  were  the  exports  of  the  Modenefe: 

Livres. 

Brandy  50,000 /lo/^j,                .                 -                -  593,280 

Wine,    150,000  ditto,             -                 -             -  428,222 

Oxen,  5,232  head,             ...  1,569,600 

,    Cows,  3,068  ditto,                 -                 -                 .  613,400 

Calves,  one  year,  500  ditto,             -             .             -  69,150 

Wethers  and  goats,  23,500  ditto,             -                 -  141,048 

Hogs,  11,580  ditto,                 ...  347,280 

Pigs,  2  r, 900  ditto,                  ...  329,145 

Linen,  hemp,  facks,  &c.   1,800,000  bracdoy           -  1,442,327 

Hogs  faked,  1,900  poids,                 -                 -         -  '^AA79 

Poultry,                 ....  24,342 

Hats  of  ftraw  and  chip,                 -                 -            -  145,308 

Ditto  of  woollen,                 -                 -             -             .  23,205 

Grofs  fabrics  of  wool,                -                -            •  83,362 

Butter,                 -             -             .                -            .  106,240 

Hemp,  fpun  or  prepared,  1 2,goo  poids,            -        -  348,000 

Wax,                  -                 *•                 ...  74,400 

Silk,  77,6501b.                  ....  3,897,313 

Honey,                 -                -                -            -        -  ^5^35° 

Cheefe,                 -             -                 -             .             -  98,556 

Chefnuts,                 _                -                -                -  17,440 

Fruit,                 -                -                -            -            -  81,320 

10,472,766 

All  thefe  are  by  the  regifters  of  the  farms  j  the  contraband  is  to  be  added. — Ex- 
portation is  now  greater  than  in  177 1. 

Parma. — The  firfl  tr^de  and  export  of  the  country  is  fdk ;  the  next  cattle  and 
hogs.  . 

There  is  but  one  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  this  detail  of  the  commerce  of  Lom- 
bardy,  namely,  that  eighteen-twentieths  of  it  confift  in  the  export  of  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  efteenied  a  branch  of  that  art,  than  of 
commerce,  according  to  modern  ideas ;  and  it  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  thus 

*   Paijicrl  Ap.  Apol.  p.  56.  f  Ih  p.  57.  :|:  Ih.  p.  59. 

$  Ra^tonamcnte  Sopra  Tofcano,  p.  l6i. 
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fubfiding  by  agriculture,  and  importing  manufaftures,  thefe  countries  mufl:  be  ranked 
among  the  nioTt  flourifliing  in  the  world,  abounding  with  large  and  magnificent  towns, 
decorated  in  a  manner  that  fcts  all  companion  at  defiance  ;  the  country  every  where 
cut  by  canals  of  navigation  or  irl-igation  ;  many  of  the  roads  fplcndid  ;  an  jmmenfe 
population ;  and  fuch  public  revenues,  that  if  Italy  were  united  under  one  head,  fhe 
would  be  claffed  among  the  firfl  powers  in  Europe. 

When  it  is  confidered  that  all  this  has  been  effeilited  generally  under  governments 
not  the  befl  in  Europe ;  when  we  farther  reflect,  that  England  has  for  a  century- 
enjoyed  the  bed  government  that  exilts,  we  fliall  be  forced  to  conlefs,  perhaps  with 
aftonifliment,  that  Great  Britain  has  not  made  confiderable  advances  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  territory.  The  wafles  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  enormous, 
and  far  exceeding  in  proportional  extent  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  ;  while,  of 
our  cultivated  diftrids,  there  are  but  a  few  provinces  remarkable  for  their  improve- 
ments. Whoever  has  viewed  Italy  with  any  degree  of  attention  mufl  admit,  that  if  a 
proportion  of  her  territory,  containing  as  many  people  as  the  three  Britifli  kingdoms, 
had  for  a  century  enjoyed  as  free  a  government,  giving  attention  to  what  has  been  a 
principal  obje£t,  viz.  agriculture,  inftead  of  trade  and  manufadure,  they  would  at  this 
time  have  made  almoll  every  acre  of  their  country  a  fertile  garden  ;  and  would  have 
been  in  every  refpedl  a  greater,  richer,  and  more  flourifliing  people  than  we  can  pof- 
fibly  pretend  to  be.  What  they  have  done  under  their  prefent  governments  juflifies 
this  aflTertion  :  we,  blefled  with  liberty,  have  little  to  exhibit  of  fuperiority. 

What  a  wafte  of  time  to  have  fquandered  a  century  of  freedom,  and  laviflied  a  thou- 
fand  millions  fl;erling  of  public  money  *,  in  quefl:ions  of  commerce  !  He  who  confiders 
the  rich  inheritance  of  a  hundred  years  of  liberty,  and  the  magnitude  of  thofe  national 
improvements,  which  fuch  immenfe  fums  would  have  efl:e£i:ed,  will  be  inclined  to  do 
more  than  quefl;ion  the  propriety  of  the  political  fyflem  which  has  been  adopted  bv  the 
legiflature  of  this  kingdom,  that  in  the  bofom  of  freedom,  and  commanding  fuch  fums, 
has  not,  in  the  agriculture  of  any  part  of  her  dominions,  any  thing  to  prefent  which 
marks  fuch  expence,  or  fuch  -exertion,  as  the  irrigation  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanefe. 

Sect.  V. — Of  Pop  idaiion . 

Milanese. — In  all  Aufl:rian  Lombardy  there  are  1,300,000  fouls. 

In  1748  the  population  was  about  800,000 ;  and  in  1771  it  was  1,130,000.  The 
Milanefe  contains  30CO  fquare  miles f.  Iii  1732  there  were  Soo,ooo  pcrticbe  unculti- 
vated ;  in  1767  only  2c8,ooc.  In  a  fquare  mile,  of  fixty  tea  degree,  there  are  in  the 
Milanefe,  354  fouls.  There  are  in  the  Dutchy  11,385,121  pcrtiche^  Sit  4S68  pcrticbe 
in  a  fquare  mile  ;  and  there  are  in  the  fi:ate,  exclufive  of  roads,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  2338 
fquare  miles  |,  and  377  perfons  per  fquare  mile,  which  is  certainly  very  confiderable  j 
and  that  my  readers  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  this  degree  of  population,  1  Ihall  remark, 
that  to  equal  it,  England  fliould  contain  27,636,362  fouls  §. 

Venetian  State. — Padonan. — In  the  whole  diftridi:  of  Padouan  there  were,  in 
1760,  240,336  fouls:  in  1781,  there  were  288,300;  increale  47,914.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  corner  of  Europe,  barbarous  Turkey  alone  excepted,  in  which  the  people  .do 

*  Sir  yohn  Sinclair's^  Hi/lory  of  fhe  Public  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

f  Defle  Opere  del  S.  Conle  Carli,  1784,  torn.  i.   p.  132.  |.   Ii.  p.  JI9, 

^  At  73,306  fquare  miles  each  of  O^jO  acres. 
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not  increafe  confiderably  ;  we  ought  not  therefore  in  England  to  take  too  much  credit 
for  that  rapid  augmentation  which  we  experience.  It  is  found  under  the  worft  govern- 
ments as  well  as  under  the  beft,  but  not  equally. 

Venice. — The  population  of  the  whole  territory  2,500,000  :  of  the  city,  between 
143  and  149,000,  the  Zuedecca  included. 

In  Friuli,  in  1581,  there  were  196,541  ;  and  in  the  city  of  Udine  14,579.  In  1755, 
in  Friuli  342,158,  and  in  Udine  14,729  *.  The  population  of  all  the  States  of  Venice, 
by  another  authority,  is  made  2,830,000 ;  that  is  600,000  in  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  &c. ; 
in  the  reft  of  the  Terra  Firma  1,860,000  :  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania  253,000  :  in  the 
Greek  iflands  120,000  f.  In  the  time  of  Gallo,  who  died  in  1570,  there  were  faid  to 
be  in  the  Brefcian  about  700,000  fouls  ;  in  1764,  there  were  310,388  |. 

Tuscany. — The  progreffive  population  of  Florence  is  thus  fliewn,  by  Sig.  Laftri ; 

1470  §,  -  -  -  40,32^ 

1622,  -  .-  -  76,023 

1660,  -  -  -  56,671 

1738,  -  -  -  77^^35 

1767,  -  -  -  78,63511 

The  total  population  of  the  Dukedom,  is  calculated  at  about  1,000,000**.  Two 
centuries  ago,  the  population  of  the  fields  in  the  mountains,  and  on  the  fea-coaft,  was 
little  lefs  than- double  what  it  is  at  prefent.  And  there  is  faid  to  have  been  the'  fame  pro- 
portion in  the  cultivation  and  cattle  if. 

Mo0£NA. — State  of  the  Diitcby  in  1 78 1  : 

Ecclefiaftics,             _             -             .  8,306 

Infants,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  -  50,291 

Girls,  ditto,                 _             -  _  49,5 1 6 

Men,             .             _               _  .  115,464 

Women,                 «                -  -  124,822 

Total         348,399 

Marriages,  2,901;  births,  12,930;  deaths,  10,933.  Multiplying  the  births  there- 
fore by  27,  gives  nearly  the  population;  or  the  deaths  by 41. — Of  this  total,  the  fol- 
lowing are  in  the  mountain  dillricts : 

Carrara,  -  .  .         8,865 

Mafia,  -  -  -       I  i  ,070 

Garfagnana,  -  -  -       22,242 


Carry  over  42,177 


» 


Gcmclli,  vol.  ii.  p^  l6.-         \   Delia  Put'  utile  Riparthione  iW  Tirnni,  (Jc.  San  Marthia,  410.  p.  13. 

X    Galio  Vinll  Gkrnala,  Brefcia,   '77,^  p   413-  §   Decinui, torn.  i.   p.  232. 

II  Ricerche  full'  j-tntira  c  Moclerna  Popi)Ia%wi\e' ileHa  CitLi  ill  Fhrtizc,  410.  1775,  p.  I  z  I .  Sii:;-  Paolettiisa 
fcrCble  writer,  and  a  good  farmer,  but  he  is  of  Dr.  Price's  fchool, — "  L'antica  popolazione  della  Tofcaiia 
era  ccrtameiite  di  gran  lunga  fupcriore  a  quella  de'  nollri  tempi ;"—  from  Boccacio,  lie  makes  100,000  to 
die  in  Florence  of  the  plague  in  1348  ;  yet,  in  little  more  than  a  century  after,  there  was  not  half  the  num- 
ber in  the  city  ;  he  admits,  however,  that  this  is  ejagerato,     Pcnjlcri  Sopra  I'  AgrkoUura,  p.  18. 

**   Ii'ere  Jltz-ri  Piwklli,  p.  $H. 

■\\  Differlazimicfulla  la  Molliplicazione  del  Bejliame  Tofcano.     Andreucci,  8vo.  1773,  p.  14- 
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Brought  forward,        42jT77 
Varano,  -  -  -  629 

Caftel  Nuovo,  -  -  -       14,576 

Frignano,  -  -  .19,526 

Montefiorino,  -  «  -       I5j72t 

Montefe,  -  -  -       19,694 


Total       112,323 
The  refl:  in  the  plain,  • ■ 

Piedmont.— Subje(El:s  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  territories,  3,000,000.  In  Savoy, 
400,000.  In  Sardinia,  450,000.  In  Turin,  in  1765,  78,807.  In  1785,  it  was  8^,135. 
In  1785,  births  3394;  deaths  3537. 

0/  i/jc  Poor. 

Milanese. — Milan. — Charitable  foundations,  in  the  city  only,  amount  to  3,000,000 
livres  (87,5001.  fterling).  In  the  great  hofpital  there  are  commonly  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  fick :  the  effed  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  mifchievous,  for  there  are 
many  that  will  not  work,  depending  on  thefe  edablifhments. 

Mozzata. — The  labourers  here  work  in  fummer  thirteen  hours.  Breakfafl  one  hour, 
dinner  two  hours,  merenda  one  hour,  fupper  one  hour,  fleep  fix  hours.  They  are  not 
in  a  good  fituation.  I  was  not  contented  to  take  the  general  defcription,  but  went  early 
in  a  morning  with  the  Marquis  Vifconti  and  Sig.  Amoretti  into  feveral  cabins,  to  fee 
and  converfe  with  them.  In  this  village  they  are  all  little  farmers  ;  I  afked  if  there  were 
a  family  in  the  parifh  without  a  cow,  and  was  anfwered  exprefsly  there  was  not  one, 
for  all  have  land.  The  poorefl:  we  faw  had  two  cows  and  twenty  pertiche  ;  for  which 
fpace  he  paid  five  moggio  of  grain,  one-third  wheat,  one-third  rye,  and  one-third  maize. 
Another  for  one  hundred  and  forty  pertlche  paid  35  ?noggio,  in  thirds  alfo.  The  poor 
never  drink  any  thing  but  water,  and  are  well  contented  if  they  can  manage  always  to 
have  bread  or  polenta  ;  on  Sunday  they  make  a  foup  into  which  goes  perhaps,  but  not 
always,  a  little  lard  ;  their  children  would  not  be  reared  if  it  were  not  for  the  cow. 
They  are  miferably  clad,  have  in  general  no  fhoes  or  flocldngs,  even  in  this  rainy  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  when  their  feet  are  never  dry  ;  the  other  parts  of  their  drefs  very  bad. 
Their  furniture  but  ordinary,  and  looks  much  worfe  from  the  hideous  darknefs  from 
fmoke  that  reigns  .throughout,  yet  every  cabin  has  a  chimney.  They  have  tolerable 
kettles,  and  a  little  pewter,  but  the  general  afpefl:  miferable.  Fuel,  in  a  country  that 
has  neither  forefts  nor  coal-pits,  mult  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  though  not  in  the 
mountains.  They  were  heating  their  kettles  with  the  ears  of  maize,  with  fome  heath 
and  broom.  In  the  cold  weather,  during  winter,  they  always  live  in  the  ilable  with 
their  cattle  for  warmth,  till  midnight  or  bed  time.  For  day-labour  they  are  paid  loyl 
a  day  in  winter,  and  12  f,  in  fummer.  For  a  houfe  of  two  rooms,  one  over  the 
other,  the  farmer  of  20  pertiche  pays  24  livres  a  year;  that  is  to  fay,  he  works 
fo  much  out  with  his  landlord,  keeping  the  account,  as  in  Ireland,  with  a  tally,  a  fplit 
fiick  notched.  They  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fituation  that  would  allow  any 
to  approve  of  the  fyftem  of  the  poor  being  occupiers  of  land  ;  and  are  apparently  in 
much  m.ore  uneafy  circumftances,  than  the  day  labourers  in  the  rich  watered  plain, 
where  all  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  dairy  farmers.  I  drew  the  fame^on- 
clufion  from  the  ftate  of  the  poor  in  FrMice  ;    thefe  in  the  Milanefe  flrongly  confirm 
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the  doctrine,  and  unite  In  forming  a  perfeft  contrail  with  the  fituatlon  of  the  poor  m 
England,  without  land,  but  with  great  comforts. 

State  of  Venice. — The  people  appear  in  the  diflrids  of  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  Ve- 
rona, and  Vicenza,  to  be  in  better  circumftances  than  in  the  Padouan.  And  from 
thence  to  Venice  there  are  (till  greater  appearances  of  poverty  :  many  very  poor  cot-' 
tages,  with  the  fmoke  iffuing  frojn  holes  in  the  walls. 

Villamagna. — The  peafantry,  a  term  which  in  all  countries  where  tlie  landlord  is  paid 
by  a  fliare  of  the  produce,  and  not  a  money  rent,  includes  the  farmers,  who  are  confe- 
quently  poor,  live  here  better  than  in  diflriciis  more  diftant  from  the  capital ;  they  eat 
flefli  once  a  week  ;  the  common  beverage  is  the  fecond  mafh,  or  wort  of  the  wine  j 
eat  wheaten-bread,  and  are  cloathed  pretty  well. 

Sect.  Y\.— Of  Prohibitions. 

Piedmont. — The  exportation  of  the  cocoons  of  filk  is  prohibited  ;  and  the  effeft 
highly  merits  the  attention  of  the  politician  who  would  be  well  informed,  from  prac- 
tice, of  the  principles  of  political  ceconomy.  It  is  a  perifhable  commodity,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  if  the  trade  were  free,  the  quantity  fent  out  would  be 
any  thing  .confiderable  ;  yet,  fuch  is  the  pernicious  effedt  of  every  fpecies  of  monopoly 
upon  the  fale  of  the  earth's  produiEls,  that  this  prohibition  finks  the  price  •^o  per  cent. 
While  the  cocoons  fell  in  Piedmont  at  24  livres  the  riibbio,  they  are  fmuggled  to  the 
Genoefe  at  30  livres ;  which  export  takes  place  in  confequence  of  the  monopoly  having 
funk  the  price.  The  obje£l  of  the  law  is  to  preferve  to  the  filk-mills  the  profit  of  con- 
verting the  filk  to  organzine  ;  and  for  thisobjefl:,  fo  paltry  on  comparifon  with  the  mif- 
chief  flowing  from  it,  theland-owners  are  cheated  in  the  price  of  their  filk  30  per  cent,  j 
the  State  gains  nothing ;  the  country  gains  nothing  ;  for  not  a  fingle  pound  would  be 
exported  if  the  trade  were  free,  as  the  motive  for  the  export  would  then  ceafe,  by 
the  price  rifing  :  the  only  poffible  effed  is  that  of  taking  30  per  cent,  on  all  the  filk 
produced  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  grower,  a<id  putting  it  into  thofe  of  the  manufac- 
turer. A  real  and  unequivocal  infamy,  which  reflects  a  fcandal  on  the  government, 
for  its  ignorance  in  miftaking  the  means  of  effefting  its  defign,  and  for  its  injuftice  in 
fleecing  one  clafs  of  men  for  the  profit  of  another.  I  demanded  why  the  Piedmontefe 
merchants  could  not  give  as  good  a  price  as  the  Genoefe.  "  They  certainly  could  give 
as  good  a  price,  but  as  they  know  they  have  the  monopoly,  and  the  fcltcr  no  refoiirce  in  an  eX' 
fort,  they  will  have  it-  at  their  own  price  ;  and  if  we  do  not  give  them  this  profit  of  30  per 
cent,  we  cannot  fell  it  at  all."  What  an  cxaft  Iranfcript  of  the  wool  laws  in  England  ! 

Another  prohibition  here  not  equally  mifchievous,  but  equally  contrary  to  juft  princi- 
ples, is  that  of  keecping  flieep  in  fummer  any  where  in  or  near  the  plain  of  Piedmont ; 
it  is  not  cafy  to  undcrlland,  whether  the  objeft  of  this  law  is  that  the  flieep  at  that  fea- 
{onfi^all  be  kept  in  the  mountains,  or  that  they  fliall  not  be  kept  in  the  plain.  In 
winter  they  are  allowed  every  where.  The  fhepherds  buy  the  laft  growth  of  the  mea- 
dows at  5  livres  or  6  livres  per  giornala  for  them,  and  pay  for  fuch  hay,  as  may  be 
wanted  in  froR  or  fnow. 

Corn  from  Sardinia  is  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
and  then  paying  a  heavy  duty,  yet  this  is  the  only  commodity  of  the  ifland  ;  and  the 
execrable  policy  that  governs  it  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  moll  wretched  deferts  that  is 
to  be  found  in  Europe  *.  On  account  of  this  duty  they  pay  no  land-tax  f.  No  wonder 
that  the  authors  of  fuch  a  policy  want  to  fell  their  inheritance  ! 

*  Rlfiaramenle  della  Sanlegna,  torn,  «.  p.  3.  +  Il/'td.  p-  I47» 

8  Milanese. 
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Milanese. — The  export  of  cocoons  are  here  alfo  prohibited;  and  as  it  is  rather 
more  fevercly  fo  than  in  Piedmont,  the  price  is  of  courfe  fomcthing  lower.  The  duty 
on  the  export  of  filk  is  ']\f.  per  pound. 

Keeping  fneep  in  the  vale  of  the  Milanefe,  every  where  prohibited  by  government, - 
from  the  notion  that  their  bite  is  venomous  to  rich  meadows.     The  fame  in  the  Vero- 
nefe ;  and  there  is  a  defertation  in  the  Verona  Memoirs  in  favour  of  them. 

State  of  Vknice. — Brcfcia. — The  cultivation  of  the  mountains  is  every  where 
prohibited  in  this  republic,  leil:  the  turbid  waters  falling  into  the  Lugunes,  fliould  fill 
up  thofe  channels,  and  unite  Venice  with  the  Terra  Firma;  Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds 
has  remarked  the  ill  cffefts  of  cutting  woods  on  the  mountains,  relative  to  the  mifchief 
which  rivers  in  that  cafe  do  to  the  plains;  it  is  fufpeded  in  ^taly,  that  there  are  other 
reafons  alfo;  and  they  have  obferved  in  the  territory  of  Aqui,  in  Piedmont,  that  hail 
has  done  more  mifchief  fince  the  woods  have  been  cut  down  in  certain  diftrifts  of  the 
mountains,  between  the  Gcnoefe  territory  and  Monteferat  *. 

Verona. — The  export  of  wheat  is  prohibited  when  the  price  exceeds  24  livres  the  fack, . 
of  eleven  ^f/?,  of  twenty  five  pound;  eleven  peft  are  two  hundred  and  five  pound  En- 
glifli;  and  therefore  24  livres  equals  26s.  6d.  per  quarter  Englifh  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  pounds;  apparently  a  regulation  that  is  meant  as  an  abfolute  prohibition.  The 
export  of  maize  alfo  prohibited,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  price,  proportioned  to  that 
of  wheat.     The  export  of  cocoons  and  unfpun  filk  prohibited. 

Vicenza  and  Padoua. — The  export  of  cocoons  prohibited. 

Venice. — The  export  of  wool,  from  the  Venetian  territory,  has  been  always  prohibited. 
The  export  of  wheat  is  prohibited,  when  the  price  arrives  at  22  livres  ihefaccho;  but 
fo  much  depends  on  the  magiftrate,  that  there  is  no  certainty,  and  confequently  the 
trade  crippled.  The  Jlajo,  or  Jlaro  Vcneziano  of  wheat,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  groffo ;  iour  Jlari  one  mozzo.  The  fack  of  flour  is  tv/o  hundred  and 
four  pounds  to  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds -f-.  The  fack  of  wheat  one'hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds  grojfo  |.  As  the  Venetian  pound  is  about  one  twentieth  heavier  than 
the  Englifh,  22  livres  the  fack  about  equals,  not  exadly,  36s.  the  Englifli  quarter,  but 
the  ratio  of  the  price  is  of  little  confequence,  in  laws,  the  execution  of  which  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  magiftrate  §.  Another  prohibition,  which  marks  the  fliort  and  fal- 
lacious views  of  this  government,  on  every  objeft  but  that  of  their  own  power,  is  in  the 
duration  of  leafes ;  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  give  a  longer  one  than  for  three  years ; 
which  is  in  faft  to  declare  by  law  that  no  renter  fhall  cultivate  his  farm  well. 

Ecclesiastical  State. — Bologna. — The  government  of  this  country,  in  refpeft 
to  taxes,  is  the  mildeft  perhaps  in  Europe  ;  but  it  lofes  much  of  its  merit  by  many  pro- 
hibitions and  reilridtions,  which  have  taken  place  more  or  lefs  throughout  Italy.  Silk 
cannot  be  fold  in  the  country ;  it  muft  all  be  brought  to  the  city.  All  wood,  within 
eight  miles  of  the  fame  place,  is  a  fimilar  monopoly ;  it  can  be  carried  no  where  elfe. 
The  export  of  corn  is  always  prohibited,  and  the  regulation  ftrifHy  adhered  to  ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  price  is  never  low  ;  the  natural,  and  probably  the  univerfal 
effeft  of  fuch  a  policy,  mufl:  be  a  high  price  inftead  of  that  low  one,  which  is  the  objeft 
of  the  State. 

Tuscany. — In  the  ftatesl  have  hitherto  mentioned,  to  name  prohibitions  is  to  ex- 
emplify their  mifchief  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  governmentSj  throuirh'  whofe  territories 

•  Memo'ire  della  Soe.  ^grar'ia,  vol.  I'v.  p.  3. 

-J-  Tratto  tklla  Pralica  d'l  Geometria  Perini,  410.   Verona,  1751. 

j  De  la  Lands' s  Voyage  en  Italic,  torn.  vii.  p.  81. 

§  On  this  point  fee  Mr.  Profeffor  Symonds'  excellent  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Agrlcuhure, 

I  have 
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I  have  yet  paffed ;  but  in  Tufcany  the  taflc  is  more  agreeable — to  give  an  account  of 
prohibitions  there,  is  to  fliew  the  benefit  of  their  reverfal,  and  of  that  fyftem  of  free- 
dom, which  the  late  beneficent  fovereign  introduced. 

In  1775  ^^^  unlimited  freedom  in  the  export  and  import  of  corn  was  eftabliflied. 
The  efFeil:  of  this  freedom  in  the  commerce  of  corn  has  been  very  great  ;  in  the  firfl 
place,  the  price  of  corn  has  rifen  confiderably,  and  has  never  for  a  moment  been  low ; 
the  rife  has  been  fteady  ;  famines  and  any  great  fcarcity  have  been  abfolutely  avoided, 
but  the  augmentation  of  price  on  an  average  has  been  great.  I  was  affured,  on  very 
refpeclable  authority,  that  landlords,  upon  a  medium  of  the  territory,  have  .doubled 
their  incomes,  which  is  a  prodigious  increafe.  This  vafl;  efiecl  has  not  flowed  imme- 
diately from  the  rife  in  the  price  of  corn,  but  partly  from  an  increafed  cuUivation  in 
confequence  of  that  price,  and  which  would  never  have  taken  place  without  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  confumers  feel  a  very  great  rife  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  their 
confumption  ;  and  many  of  them  have  complained  of  this  as  a  moft  mifciiievous  effeftr. 
I  v/as  affured  that  thefe  prices  have  been  doubled.  Such  Complaints  can  be  juft  only 
with  refpecb  to  idle  confumers  at  fixed  incomes ;  a  penfion  or  an  annuity  is  undoubtedly 
not  fo  valuable  now  as  it  was  before  the  free  corn  trade  ;  this  is  clear  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  landlords,  and  all  the  mercantile  and  induitrious  claffes  profit  greatly  by 
the  general  rife  :  this  faft  ia  admitted,  nor  would  the  improvement  of  all  the  arts  of 
induftry,  the  fituaticn  of  the  poor  moft  highly  ameliorated,  and  the  increafe  of  popu- 
lation allow  it  to  be  quelfioned.  Before  the  free  trade  the  average  price  was  5^  pauls 
(each  5|d.)  per  Jiajo,  of  fifty-four  pounds  ;  now  the  average  is  9  pauls.  Here  is  a  rife 
in  the  price  of  40  per  cent.  Thofe  whofe  interefis,  or  whofe  theories  point  that  way, 
will  contend  that  this  mull  be  a  molt  pernicious  evil,  and  that  the  confumers  of  corn 
mufl  fuller  greatly  ;  it  however  happens,  and  well  it  deferves  to  be  noted,  that  every 
branch  ot  induftry,  commercial  and  manufacturing,  has  flourifhed  more  decidedly  fince 
that  period,  than  in  any  preceding  one,  fince  the  extinction  of  the  Medici.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatefl:  political  experiments  that  has  been  made  in  Europe  ;  it  is  an  an  - 
fwer  to  a  thoufand  theories  ;  and  ought  to  meet  with  the  moil  ftudious  attention,  from 
every  legifiator  that  would  be  thought  enlightened. 

No  body  can  exprefs  himfelf  better  againll  the  regulations  in  the  corn  trade,  than 
Paoletti : — '•  Uno  dci  piu  gravi  e  deipiufoknni  atteniati,  che  in  quejio  genere  fifia  fatto^  e 
chc  aurora,  da  una  gran  parte  del  politici  go-verni  Jifa  aW  or  dine  naturale  e  certamente 
quelle,  delle  rcjlrizioni  e  del  divieti  nel  commercio  de"" grant.  Non  ban  conofciv.to  mojiro  i  I  pi  it 
trribile,  il piii  funejle  quelle s fortunate  nazioni  che  ne  fcnojlate  inftjlate.  Le pejii,  Ic  guerre, 
lejlragi,  le  profcrizioiii  dovunque  aprirono  il  teatro  alle  loro  tragcdie  non  arrecarono  mai 
tanti  danni  al gencre  umano,  quanta  quejla  arbitraria politica  *." 

It  is  remarked,  by  a  very  intelligent  writer,  that  the  early  declenfion  of  Tufcan  agri- 
culture, was  caufed  by  the  ill-digeiled  and  injurious  laws  of  reltriction  and  prohibition, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  :  the  price  of  provifions  was  regulated,  in  or- 
der to  feed  manufafturers  cheaply,  not  perceiving  that  the  earth  gave  fcanty  fruits  to  poor 
cultivators;  that  exalting  the  arts  by  the  deprcflion  of  agriculture,  is  preferring  the 
fliadow  to  the  body.  Wool  was  wanted  for  the  fabrics,  yet  no  encouragement  given  to 
breeding  (heep.  Merchants  and  manufadturers  compofmg  the  Icgiflative  body,  whofe  in- 
teretts  were  concentrated  in  Florence;  all  the  other  towns,  and  generally  the  country, 
were  facrificcd  at  the  (hrine  of  the  capital :  they  made  a  monopoly  of  the  Levant  trade, 
and  even  ot  fliipbuilding  ;  which  had  fuch  pernicious  confequL'nces,  that  in  1480,  they 

*  Jviri  Mfzzi,   oic.  ytj>.  ^Ipol,  I772,  8vo.  p   19. 

were 
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were  obliged  to  lay  open  the  rtmnants  of  trades  once  flourifliing  *.  They  /liewed  the 
grcated  eagernefs  to  encourage  the  planting  of  niulberry-trccs  ;  yet  know  fo  little  of 
the  means  of  doing  it,  that  they  fubjecled  the  fale  of  cocoons  to  a  multitude  of  reflrictive 
regulations,  and  even  fixed  the  price,  and  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  purchafef  ;  and  even 
the  power  of  fixing  the  price  of  filk  was,  by  the  government,  given  to  four  dealers  ;  and 
in  1698,  the  whole  trade  was  fubje<Jled  to  the  price  of  one  man;  and  fuch  was  the 
effeO.  of  thefe  fine  meafures,  that  a  law  was  pTiffcd  forcing  plantations  of  mulberries  ; 
four  trees  to  every  pair  of  oxen  employed  J.  So  utterly  fubverfive  of  the  intention  will 
the  prohibitory  fyltem  always  prove ! 

By  the  edifts  of  1775,  1779,  and  1780,  of  the  Grand  Duke,  a  multitude  of  reflric- 
tions,  on  the  fale  of  cocoons  and  wool,  and  on  the  fabric  of  both  filks  and  woollens, 
were  abolifhed.  A  free  trade  in  corn,  oil,  cattle,  and  wool,  was  given  §  about  the  fame 
time;  as  well  as  the  rights  of  commonage  deltroyed  ||.  By  theedift  ofMarch  18,  1789, 
the  plantation  and  manufafture  of  tobacco  was  made  free  ;  and,  that  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  might  not  be  injured,  the  benevolent  fovereign  declares  he  will  buy  all  culti- 
vated on  the  ufual  terms,  till  the  expiration  of  the  farmer's  leafe  ^. 

I  am  very  forry  to  add  to  the  recital  of  fuch  an  enlightened  fyftera,  a  conduft  in  other 
refpeds  borrowed  entirely  from  the  oldfchool :  the  export  of  cocoons  has  been  long  pro- 
hibited ;  and  even  that  of  fpun  filk  is  not  allowed.  But  what  is  much  worfe  than  this, 
the  export  of  wool,  about  fix  months  ago,  was  forbidden,  under  the  fhallow  pretence 
of  encouraging  manufactures.  Such  a  monopoly,  againft  the  agriculture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  is  diredlly  contrary  to  the  general  fpirit  of  the  Grand  Duke's  laws. 
The  fame  arguments  which  plead  in  its  favour,  would  prove  equally  in  favour  of  prohi- 
bitions,  and  fliackles  on  the  corn  trade ;  he  has  broken  many  monopolies  :  Why  give 
anew  one  ?  The  moft  plaufible  plea  for  this  is  the  example  of  England  ;  but  does  he 
know  that  of  all  the  fabrics  of  that  kingdom,  this  of  wool  is  the  leaft  flourilhing  ;  and  pre- 
cifely  by  reafon  of  the  manufadurers  having  the  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  and 
thereby  being  enabled  to  fink  the  price  60,  and  even  to  70  per  cent,  below  the  com- 
mon rates  of  Europe  ?  The  total  failure  of  this  policy  in  England,  which  cheats  the  land  of 
four  millions  a  year,  in  order  not  to  increafe,  but  to  hurt  the  fabric,  fhould  plead  power- 
fully againfl:  fo  pernicious  an  example.  They  fliould  know  that  the  raw  materials  of 
our  mofl;  flourifliing  fabrics  are  exportable ;  fome  free,  and  others  under  low  duties  ; 
and  that  wool  is  an  exception  to  all  the  reft ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  manufadure 
that  has  made  the  leaft  progrefs  **. 

MoDENA. — The  export  of  wool  is  prohibited  -,  wherever  this  Is  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  exertions  can  be  made  in  improving  the  quality  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  all  the  Modenefe  is  miferably  bad.  The  meafure  is  intended  as  a  gratifica- 
tion to  the  nianufadture  ;  and  when  that  pofTeffes  the  monopoly,  the  wool  is  fure  to  be 

*   Raglonamente  Sopra  Tofcano,  68. 

\  Cofmo  I.  firft  allowed  the  expoit  of  cocoons,  February  22,  1J4;  ;  fubjeft  to  a  duty  of  i8/.  the  pound, 
«f  one  fort,  and  3/.  the  other  ;  augmented  fucceffively,  and  at  laft  fixed  to  2  livres. 

J  Ragionamenle-,  p-  83. 

§  LeggiJei,  Sep.  14,  1 774;  Dec.  28.     Alfo,  Aug.  24,  and  Dec.  11,  1775. 

II   March  7,  and  Apr.  u,  1778. 

fy  Delia  Coltivazione  del  Tobacco,     Lajlrl.     Firenze,  8vo.  I7?9,  p.  40. 

**  See  this  point  particularly  explained  in  Annals  of  Jgrkulture,  vol.  x.  p.  235,  and  in  many  other  papers 
©f  that  work.  Some  of  thefe  memoirs  were  traiiflated  and  publiflied  in  French,  under  the  title  ol Filature, 
commerce  et  prix  des  Lames  en  ylngleterre,  8vo.  1790;  but  fosne  of  the  beft  papers,  for  iaftance  that  above 
alluded  to,  and  others,  were  left  out  of  the  coUedion. 

VOL.  IV.  40  ,  '  worthlefsj 
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worthlefs  ;  which  is  the  cafe  here.     They  make  in  thennountains,  fome  coarfe    things 
for  the  wear  of  the  common  people. 

Parma. — There  [is  a  fabric  of  earthen-ware  at  the  city  of  Parma,  to  encourage  which 
the  import  of  ail  foreign  ware  is  prohibited  ;  the  effeO.  is,  that  the  manufacture  is  con- 
temptible, without  an  effort  of  improvement;  it  has  the  monopoly  of  the  home  con- 
fumption,  which  yields  a  great  profit,  and  further  nobody  looks.  It  was  juftly  obferved 
to  me,  that  with  fuch  a  favour  no  flourifhing  manufafture  could  ever  arife  at  Parma,  as 
the  advantage  of  the  monopoly  was  greater.  The  policy  of  prohibitions  has  eveny 
where  the  fame  refult. 

Sect.  VII. — Ofibe  Prices  of  Provifwns,  1789. 

Kite. — Bread,  2,/'  (the  Piedmontefeyo/  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  livre,  or  afhilling,. 
and  the  pound  is  about  one-tenth  heavier  than  the  Englifli.)     Beef,  3^.  8  den.     Mut- 
ton, 4f.     Veal,  5/     Butter,  1 2/.     Cheefe,  i  \f.     Bread,  la(t  winter,   i  piccoHn  (one- 
fixth  of  Tifol')  cheaper.     At  thefe  prices  of  meat,  weighing-meat  added. 

Coni. — Bread  if.  3  den.  ;  for  the  poor,  ilf     Beef,  3/!  2  den. 

Turin. — Bread,  3/  Veal,  5/  Butter,  9/  Cheefe,  9/  Brown  bread,  ilf;  for 
the  poor,  \f  8  den.     Nobody  but  the  poor  eats  beef  or  mutton. 

Milan.— Beef,  13/.  Cow  ditto,  lof  (theyo/ the  twentieth  of  the  livre,  which  is  7 Id.; 
the  pound  ^ro//o  is  to  that  of  England,  by  Paudon,  as  1.559  is  to  0.9264).  Mut- 
ton, 10;/.     Veal,  15/.     Pork,  18/.     Butter,  35/.     Cheefe,  Lodizan,  42/ 

Codogno. — Bread,  4  oz.   if     Beef,  1 2/;  per  lb.     Veal,  12/     Butter,  22/. 

Verona. — Bread,  5/  per  lb.  of  12  oz.  (equal  to  |  lb.  Englifh).  20  Venetian yo/r 
equal  to  6d.  Englifli.  * 

Viccn%a. — Beef,  14/.  per  lb.  of  12  oz.  groffo  ;  this  ounce  is  to  the  Englifh,  as  690  is 
10480.  Mutton,  13/  Veal,  16/  Pork,  17/  Butter,  3 o/^  Cheefe,  32/ ;  dittoof 
Lodi,  44/".  Hams,  447^  Bread,  by  the  ounce  fotile  (which  is  to  the  groffo,  as  i  is 
to  \\),  6f 

Padua. — Beef,  14/;  per  lb.  of  12  oz.  groffo  (which  is  to  the  Englifh  pound,  as  9966 
is  to  9264.    Paucton).    Mutton,  12/    Veal  16/.    Pork,  16/;  Butter,  32/  Cheefe,  2^ 

Venice. — Beef,  iK,f.  per  lb.  groffo  (to  that  of  Englifh,  as  9758  is  to  9264.  Paufton.) 
Mutton,  13/     Veal  and  pork,  1 8/ 

Fcrrara.  —  '&ed,  3'  baioccbi  (10  to  a/Wof  6d.)  per  lb.  of  i  2  oz.  Mutton,  3  baioc. 
Veal,  4  baioc.     Butter,  9  b^iioc.     Cheefe,  8  baioc. 

Bologna. — Bread,  2  baioccbi  per  lb.  (to  the  pound  Enghfii,  as  7360  is  to  9264, 
Paudon).  Beef,  4  baioc.  2  quatrini.  Mutton,  3  baioc.  4  qiuit.  Veal,  5  baioc.  2  quat. 
Pork,  6  baioc.     Butter,  1  o  baioc. ;  and  in  winter,  from  1 5  baioc.  to  i  o  baioc. 

Florence.— Ihe  livre  (of  Sid.)  is  12  grazic,  or  20  foldi,  thefol  is  3  quatrini  ;  and  the 
pound  is  three-quarters  Englifli.  Bread,  8  quatrini  per  lb.  Meat  in  general,  7 ?/I 
Butter,  if /^e// (the/>^2// 5|d.  Englifli.)     Cheefe,  iq/". 

MoDtNA. — Bread,  the  beit  white,  4  paul  per  lb.  (the  paul  is  fld.  Englifh;  and  the 
pound  is  to  ours,  as  6513  is  to  9264,  or  lomething  under  twelve  of  our  ounces).     For 
the  poor  it  is  cheaper.     Bread  is  thus  dear,  owing  to  the  entrees  znd  gabelle  ;  a  fack  of 
flour,  of  70  livres  fells  at  100  livrcs.     Beef,  12   bolognini  per  lb.     Mutton, -^  of  a /)(?«, 
oriobol.     Veal,  13  M.     Vork,  14  bol.     Butter,  1  paid.     Cheefe,  40  ^0/. 

LaneJloUrg. — Bread,  4/.  for  18  oz.  Meat  of  all  forts,  from  3/  to  lif  for  13  oz. 
Cheefe,  from  4/  to  5'/    Butter,  6/  for  12  oz. 

Car» 
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Corn,   i/S'^' 

Piedmont.  — Co«/. — Rye,  ths  cymena  of  2  rubbio,  or  50  lb.  3  liv. 

Cbcntalc. — Wheat,  the  eymena  of  451b.  aver.  47,  3  livres  15/.  In  common,  3  llvrcs 
157".     Maize,  2  livres. 

'Turin. — Maize,  2  livres.     Wheat,  3  livres  iq/I  the  cymena  of  50  lb.      Rye,  2  livres 
10/  '' 

Milan. — Wheat,  34  livres  the  wzo^g^g-Zo  of  140  lb.  28  oz.  Oats,  15  livres.  Maize, 
20  livres.     Miglio,  18  livres.     Rice,  44  livres. 

Codogno. — Rice  5  livres  thejtara.  Willow  wood,  14  livres  6  braccio  long  and  3  brae- 
cio  broad.     Flax,  ^--f.  for  5  oz.  ready  for  combing  ;   $of.  per  lb. 

Vcro7ia. — Wheat,  the  export  prohibited  when  it  exceeds  24  livres  the  fack  (26s.  6d. 
Englifh  quarter).  Maize,  now  24  livi-es  the  fack,  of  1 1  pefi,  of  25  lb. ;  common  price, 
from  20  livers  to  22  livres  ;  has  been  fo  low  as  6  livres. 

Venice. — Wheat  flour,  82/."  per  lb.  Bergamafque  maize,  24^^  the  qunrterole,  of  6  lb. 
Common  maize,  22/I 

Bologna. — Wheat,  the  corZ't?,  24pauls.  Mdi'ize,  18  pauls.  Oats,  \2  panls.  Barley, 
16  pauls.     Beans,  18  pauls. 

Florence. — Wheat,  g pauls  the Jiajo,  which  may  in  a  rough  way  be  called  id.  per  lb. : 
this  is  4s.  9d.  per  Englifh  bufliel,  ot  ^y  lb. ;  and  5s.  per  bufliel,  of  good  wheat.  Before 
the  free  com  trade,  it  was  on  an  average,  at  5*  pai/ls.  Beans,  now  5i  pauls  to  7  pauls. 
Saggina  (great  millet),  4  pauls  the  Jiajo.  Maize,  from  4  pauls  to  5  pauls.  Barley, 
£  pauls.     Odits,  4  paiils.     Frenchhenns,  y  pauls. 

Wine,  Fuel,  Hay,  Straw,  &'c. 

INice. — ^Wine,  yf.  the  bottle.     Charcoal,  14/  per  100  lb.     Wood,  15/  per  100  lb. 

Chentak. — Hay,  from  5/i  to  8f.  the  rubbio,  of  25  lb. 

Turin. — Hay,  \cf.  the  rubbio,  Straw,  the  fame.  Wine  of  Brenta,  7  livres  icyC  ths 
36  pints,  each  4  lb. ;  for  the  poor,  4  livres.  Wood,  12  Hvres  the  load,  of  200  pieces, 
3  feet  long.  Charcoal,  12'/.  the  rubbio.  Candles,  from  gf.  to  lof.  Soap,  yf. 
Lime,  5|/i  the  rubbio.     Bricks,  22  livres  per  thoufand. 

Milan. — Iron,  the  pound  of  ■  2  oz.  5/]  Charcoal,  1 00  lb.  of  28  oz.  3  livres.  Bricks, 
30  livres  per  thoufand. 

Mozzata. — Wine,  common  price,  10  livres  or  12  livres  the  brerita,  now  6  livres. 

Milan. — Hemp,  ready  for  fpinning,  1  livre  per  lb.  of  28  oz.  Flax,  ditto,  3  2 1/", 
Oil,  hnfeed,  per  lb.  of  28  oz.  26/I     Walnuts,  1  livre. 

Verona. — Wood,  5/.  the  pefo,  of  25  lb.  (18  lb.  Eiighdi.) 

Vicenza. — Candles,  lolf.  Soap,  20/".  Dutch  herrings,  n^f.  each.  Iron,  i  if.  groffo. 
Charcoal,  from  5  livres  to  8  livres  the  100  lb.  Coals,  from  Venice,  41  livres  the  100  lb. 
Wood,  the  carrc,oi  108  cubical  feet,  22  livres  ;  of  oppio,  walnut,  &c.  the  pieces  the 
fize  of  a  man's  arm.  Sugar,  from  25^.  to  35^.  fotile.  Coffee,  3  livres  6f.  Choco- 
late, 3i  livres  or  4  livres  ;  with  vanilla,  6  livres  or  7  livres.  By  the  ounce  ^rc^,  which 
is  to  the  ounce  Englifh,  as  690  is  to  480,  is  weighed  flefli,  butter,  cheefe,  candle,  foap;, 
&c.     By  the  ounce  fctile,  is  weighed  fugar,  coffee,  drugs,  rice,  bread,  filk.  Sec.  ;  it  is  as  i 

is  to  It. 

Ferara. — Wine,  i  baiocca  the  bocali. 
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Bologna.  —Wood,  ihe  load,  ^I'^prnds.  Faggots,  24  livres  per  two  hundred.  No  coal. 
Charcoal,  i  i  paul  the  corba.  Bottle  of  common  wine,*from  3  baioc.  to  5  baioc. :  com- 
mon price  of  wine,  from  20  pauls  to  30  pauls  the  corba  of  fixty  bocali.  Sugar,  2  pauls 
I  baioc.  the  pound.  Coffee,  2  pauls  2  ^^/oc.  Of  Moka,  3  pauls  5  Z'^/or.  Candles, 
8  baioc.  Wax  ditto,  8  /)^7//j.  A  footman  with  a  hvery,  c^o  pauls  a  month.  A  man 
cook,  from  20  to  40  zecchins.  AnEngUfh  gentleman's  table  isferved,  nine  in  the  par- 
lour and  five  in  the  kitchen,  by  contraft,  for  20  pauls  a  day. 

Florence. — To  plough  a  ftiora  of  land,  3  livres.  Hay,  a, pauls  the  one  hundred  pounds 
(about  2I.  15s.  a  ton).  Straw,  3 />az</j- per  one  hundred  pounds.  Wine,  8  ^ras/V  the 
bottle.  Charcoal,  one  hundred  pounds,  4  pauls.  Wood,  the  catafter  of  fix  braccia 
long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  high,  28  livres.  Rent  of  a  poor  man's  houfe, 
1 8  pauls. 

MoDENA. — Wood,  A,^  livres  the  load,  of  three  braccia  long,  three  high,  and  three 
broad.     Wine,  40  livres  the  twelve /i^.     Candles,  20  bol.     Soap,  15  bol. 

Parma. — Hay,  eighty  pefi.,  150  livres  (thepefi  twenty-five  pou.nds,  each  three  fourths 
©f  a  pound  Englifh,  and  the  livre  a^d.  about  il.  9s.  per  ton). 

Labour. 

Nice. — Summer,  30/^  (is.  6d.)     Carpenter  and  mafon,  40/!  (2s.) 

Coni. — Summer,  14/     Winter,  10/C  (6d.)     Mafon,  25/ 

Savigliano. — Summer,  12/;  Winter,  10/  Farm  fervants  wages,  about  100  livres, 
(5I.)  a  year,  bcfide  their  food,  which  confilts  of  three  pounds  or  four  pounds  of  bread, 
according  to  the  feafon,  a  foup  maigre,  a  polenta  (a  maize  pudding),  &c.  &c.  During 
the  fummer,  they  add  cheefe  and  a  little  fmall  wine,  with  a  fallad  ;  and  in  harveft  time 
a  foup  of  good  wine,  which  they  call  mcrendon^  but  they  then  work  twelve  hours  a 
day. 

Tz^r/w— Summer,  11/.     Mafon,  25/     Carpenter,  27/. 

Milan  to  Prtwa.— Summer,  22!/  (8d.)  Winter,  \of.  (3ld.)  Manufacturers,  40/I 
Labourers  pay  7  livres  (at  yd.  Englilh)  for  a  cottage,  and  a  very  little  garden. 

Mozatta. — Summer,  12/     Winter,  icf. 

Loc//.— Summer,  20/:  Winter,  i2yC  Harveft,  3 o/I  Mowing,  ao/I  a  day  j  a  good 
band  mows  five  pertiche  a  day. 

Codogno. — Weavers,  lof. 

Verona. — Summer,  30/".  (9d.)     Winter,  lof.  (6d.) 

Vicenza. — Summer,  16/^     Winter,  14/)     Mowing,  30/". 

Padoua.— Summer,  25/  and  wine.  Mowing,  2  livres  (is.)  a  day:  wheat,  3  livres 
ditto.     Winter,  16/. 

Venice.— Smnmer,  from  30/!  to  40/*.  Mafon,  4  livres  :  the  loweft  in  the  arfenal, 
3  livres  a  day. 

Ferrara. — Summer,  25  baiocchi  (is.  3d.)     Winter,  12  baioc, 

Bologna. — Summer,  12  baioc.  and  2  bocali  of  wine,  each  three  pounds  four  ounces. 
Winter,  10  baioc.  (6d.)  In  harveft,  to  20  baioc.  Half  a  day,  of  four  oxen  and  two 
men,  5  paoH  (as.  6d.)  Manufacturers  earn  from  5  to  20  J^aioc.  a  day.  The  women 
that  fpin  hemp,  3  or  4  baioc. 

Florence. — In  the  filk  mills  of  Florence,  they  are  now  (November)  working  by  hand, 
for  want  of  water.  The  men  earn  3  pauls  (is.  4id.)  A  girl  of  fifteen,  i  paul  1  5  !d.) 
In  the  porcelaine  fabrics  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  common  labour,  2  or  3  pauls.  l^ainters, 
4|  pauls.    In  fummer,  if  paul  and  food.    In  winter,  i  paul  and  ditto.    To  plough  a 
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Jihra  of  land,  -5  llvres.     Threflung  corn  by  the  day,  1  livre  and  food.     Cutting  corn, 
18  grazie  and  food. 
MoDENA.— Common  labour,  i  paul  and  wine.     Carpenter  and  mafon,  2  pauls. 
Parma.  — Printer's  men,  3  pauls  a  day,  ( i6(d.) 
Lanejbourg. — Winter,  \of.  and  food.     Summer,  lof.  and  food. 

Poiiliry. 

Nice. — Turkey,  7  llvres.     Fowl,  lof.     Pigeon,  icf.     Eggs,  12/  the  dozen. 

Turin. — Turkey,  3 cy;  Fowl,  15/  Duck,  25/  Goofe,  15/  Pigeon,  10/.  Eggs, 
the  dozen,  8/! 

Milan. — Turkey,  T 1/ per  pound.  Fowl,  20/^  Duck,  32/.  Eggs,  the  dozen,  26/I 
Capon,  i^f.  per  pound. 

Bologna.— Txirkey  of  about  four  pounds  3!  paids.  Pair  of  capons,  30  baiocchi.  Eggs, 
I  baioc.  each  ;  in  winter,  r  I  baioc.  Tame  large  pigeons,  24.  baioc.  the  pair.  Wild  fmall 
pigeons,  12  baioc.  Eels  from  12  to  14  baioc.  per  pound.  Tench,  10  baioc.  per  pound. 
Pike,  from  12  to  15  baioc.     Sturgeon,  5  or  6 pauls  per  pound. 

MoDENA. — Capon,  j  paul.  Fowl,  40  bol.  Turkey,  4  livres.  Duck,  4  livres. 
Twenty  eggs,  25  bol.     Pigeons,  1  paul  the  pair. 

Rife  of  Prices, 

Milan. — In  794,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  and  Diet  of  Frankfort,  canon  four,  that  corn 
Jhould  fell  at  the  following  prices,  no  regard  to  fcarcity  and  abundance:— Mo^^/o  of 
oats  I  denaro  ;  one  of  barley,  2  denari ;  one  of  rye,  3  denari ;  one  of  wheat,  ^denarif 
proportion  to8o  to  i. 

In  835,  hogs,  20  denari. 

In  857,  one  pound  of  filver,  lira,  lofoldi  of  12  denari ;  one  denaro,  now  at  Milan, 
on  comparifon  of  an  antient  denaro  of  hzlf  a.  paolo,  was  as  i  to  90  ;  for  90  denari  make 
half  a  paol.  The  value  of  filver  now  to  that  of  antient  times,  as  i  to  1 2;  therefore  it  is 
I  to  1080  *. 

In  975,  unftajo  di  vino,  i  denajo  ;  un  moggio  difrumento,  4  denaji ;  un  carro  di  kgna, 
I  denajo,  equal  to  18  livres,  at  i  to  ic8o  f. 

In  1152,  rye  and  panic,  3  Hvres  the  ?noggio  ;  1  denaro  equal  to  130;  confequently 
■3  livres  is  equal  to  13  livres  lof  \o  den.  \ 

In  1 165,  500  hogs,  each  6  foldi ;  which  now  we  muftcall  6^  livres  each  ||.  Cart 
load  of  wood  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  1 2  denari ;  equal  now  to  6  ^  livres. 

In  1272,  I  moggio  of  wheat,  the  common  price  iC) foldi.  Millet,  12  foldi ;  and  this 
to  the  money  of  the  prefent  time,  is  as  a  livre  for  a  fol;  that  is,  wheat  19  livres  and 
millet  12  livres  §. 

In  1315,  1  foldo  for  a  mafs,  equal  to  twenty  now ;  \  fiorino  d'oro,  30/;  now  60  livres, 
as  I  to  40  ;  theforino  d'oro  ancient,  and  the  prefent  zecchino  the  fame  thing.  Prom  this 
time  to  the  prefent,  the  proportion  of  the  money  of  thofe  times  to  the  prefent,  is  as 
J  to  4.^ 

In  1402,  the  forino  0  ducato  d'oro,  worth  42  foldi,  equal  to  i6  livres  8/1  at  prefent  **. 

Bologna. — The  prices  of  every  thing  are  now  at  Bologna  from  'O  to  15  per  cent, 
dearer  than  ten  years  ago  ;  here  attributed  to  the  increafed  plenty  of  money  from  a  rife  of 

*  Giulini,  Storiadi  Milano,\o\.  J.  p.  268.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii    p.  380.  J   Ihld.  vol.  v.p.  ■527. 

11  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  3J2.         ^  Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  '254.         f  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  87.         **  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.  p.  63. 
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■.the  price  of  "the  products  of  the  country,  hemp  and  filk  felling  much  higher.  Twenty 
years  ago  hemp  was  at  n^o  paiils,  new  at  50.  And  inTufcany  the  prices  of  every  thing 
douWed  fince  the  free  corn  trade.  -f 

It  is  worthy  of  the  reader's  obfervation,  that  the  general  prices  of  provifions  and  of 

■  living,  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  have  rifen  perhaps  as  much  in  Italy  as  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  ;  certainly  more  than  in  England,  as  I  could  iliew  by  many  details  if  they 
were  confiftent  with  the  brevity  of  a  traveller.  A  fad  of  fo  much  importance  would 
admit  of  many  reflexions ;  but  I  fliall  obferve  only,  that  ihis  fign  of  national  profperity 
(and  I  believe  it  to  be  one),  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  countries  in  the  poffeflion  of 
extenfive  manufactures  and  a  great  trade,  fince  we  find  it  in  thofe  that  have  none. 
.  I  fliall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  barely  hint  that  the  poffeflbr  of  a  landed  eftate  in 
Lorabardy  has]  raifed  his  rents  to  the  full  as  much  in  the  laft  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years,  as  his  brother  landlord  has  in  England,  who  has  bleffed  himfelf  with  the 
notion  that  manufaQures  and  commerce  have  done  more  for  him,  than  for  any  other 
fimilar  clafs  in  Europe.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Engiifli  parliament,  to  hear  the  de- 
puties of  our  tradefmen  expatiate  on  what  the  immenfe  manufaftures  and  commerce  of 
England  have  done  for  the  landed  intereft.  One  fafl;  is  worth  an  hundred  aflertions": 
go  to  the  countries  that  poffefs  neither  fabrics  nor  commerce,  and  you  will  find  as  grea? 

: a  rife  perhaps  in  the  fame  period. 
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Cultivation,    iffc. 


'^THE  vale  of  Aran  *  is  richly  cultivated,  and  without  any  fallows.  Follow  the  Gaf- 
"I'onnc,  which  is  already  a  fine  river,  but  very  rapid  :  on  it  they  float  many  trees  to  theif 
faw-mills,  to  cut  into  boards  ;  we  faw  feveral  at  work.  The  vale  is  narrow,  but  the 
hills  to  the  left  are  cultivated  high  up.  No  fallows.  They  have  little  wheat,  but  a 
great  deal  of  rye ;  and  much  better  barley  than  in  the  French  mountains.  Inflead  of 
fallows,  they  have  maize  and  millet;  and  many  more  potatoes  than  in  the  French 
mountains.  Haricots  (French  beans)  alfo,  and  a  little  hemp.  Saw  two  fields  of 
vetches  and  fquare  peafei  The  fmall  potatoes  they  give  to  their  pigs,  which  do  very 
well  on  them ;  and  the  leaves  to  thoir  cows  ;  but  aflert  that  they  refufe  the  roots. 
Buck-wheat  alfo  takes  the  place  of  fallow,  many  crops  of  it  were  good,  and  fome  as  fine 
as  pofllble. 

The  whole  valley  of  Aran  is  highly  peopled  ;  it  is  eight  hours  long,  or  about  forty 
miles  Engiifli,  and  has  in  it  thirty-two  villages.  Every  one  cultivates  his  own  land.  A 
journal  of  meadow  fells  in  the  valley  for  800  livres  irrigated,  but  by  no  means  fo  well 
as  in  the  French  mountains,  nearly  an  arpent  of  Paris,  which  is  foniething  more  than  an 
Engiifli  acre.  The  lower  arable  lands  are  fold  for  500  livres  or  600  livres ;  the  fides 
of  the  fhills  proportionably  ;  and  the  higher  lands 'not  more  than  100  livres.  Their 
crops  of  all  forts  vary  from  two  'and  a  half  to  three  quarters  Engiifli  the  acre.  Hay 
liarvefl:  no  where  bejjun. 


"o"- 


•  The  route  in  v,!iii:h  thcfe  obfervatioiis  Were  made,  is  marked  in  thejounval  ir.feitcd  in  the  firK  voluittc; 
alfo  the  dates. 
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The  mountains  belong  as  in  <fie  French  Pyrennees,  to  the  pariflies  ;  each  inhabitant 
has  a  right  to  cut  what  wood  he  pleafes  for  fuel  and  repairs,  in  the  woods  afligned  for 
that  purpofe ;  others  are  let  by  leafe  at  public  audlion  for  the  benefit  of  the  parifh,  the 
trees  to  be  cut  being  marked  ;  and  in  general  the  police  of  their  woods  is  better  than 
on  the  French  fide  ;  when  woods  are  cut  they  are  preferved  for  the  next  growth. 

Have  fcarce  any  oxen  ;  what  few  they  kill  they  fait  for  winter.  Taxes  are  light ;  the 
whole  which  a  confiderable  town  is  affeficd  at  being  only  2700  livres,  which  they  pay- 
by  the  rent  of  their  woods  and  paflurcs  let :  but  if  calculated  by  tallies,  houfes,  &c.  and 
including  every  thing,  the  amount  would  be  about  3  livres  a-year,  on  a  journal  of  60a 
livres  value.  This  is  the  proportion  of  an  acre  of  land  worth  30I.  paying  3s.  a  year  in  - 
lieu  of  land  and  all  other  taxes. 

Coming  out  of  Veille,  fee  to  the  right  fome  of  the  mofl:  floney  land  I  have  ever  be- 
held, yet  good  hemp  and  buck  wheat  were  growing  on  it.  In  the  hedges  many  of  the  ■ 
plants  common  to  them  in  England.  The  paftures  on  the  mountains  good  quite  to  the 
fnow  ;  but  the  low  meadows  not  watered  with  the  attention  given  them  by  the  French 
in  their  Pyrennees.  Pafs  feveral  of  thethirty-tvvo  villages  of  the  valley  of  Aran  ;  popu- 
lation very  great  for  they  croud  on  each  other ;  and  this  r^fults  here  from  the  divifion. 
of  property,  and  not  from  manufatlures,  which  have  more  than  once  been  fuppoftd  the-- 
only  origin  of  great  population. 

Much  millefolium  here,  and  other  plants  common  with  us.  Plough  with  bullocks ; 
all  we  faw  pale  reddifli  or  cream-coloured,  and  with  horns. 

No  wood  at  the  top,  but  pafturage  and  rocks  of  micaceous  fchillus;  met  a  great  herd 
of  dry  cows  and  oxen  cream-coloured.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  pale  reddilh  cream-colour 
holds  from  Calais  quite  acrofs  France  hither,  with  very  little  variation. 

Flocks  of  fheep  and  a  penn  for  oxen  and  cows — the  latter  milked  for  cheefe.  Plough 
with  oxen  in  yokes  and  bows  as  inEngland,  and  not  yoked  by  the  horns  as  in  the  fouth 
of  France.  Come  to  fallows  (which  is  a  point  of  worfe  hufbandry  than  we  have  feen  for 
fome  time),  manuring  by  alTes  loaded  with  balkets.  The  trees  here  (pines)  are  finer 
than  on  the  French  fide  ;  they  are  all  cut  for  the  Touloufe  market,  being  carried  over 
the  mountains  and  floated  down  the  Garronne ;  from  whence  we  may  draw  conclufions 
on  the  comparative  demand  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Land  fells  here  from  400  livres  to 
500  livres  the  journal. 

Come  to  the  valley  d'Efteredano,  where  wheat  and  r)'e  are  cut.  Every  fcrap  on  the 
defcent  is  cultivated ;  an  extenfive  favage  view  of  mountain,  with  patches  of  culture 
fcattered  about  the  declivities  :  but  fallows  are  found  here. 

Pafs  Rudafe,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  mountain,  come  prefently  to  vines,  figs,  and 
fruit  trees  ;  fnow  in  fight.  As  we  defcend  to  the  vale,  every  fpot  is  cultivated  that  is 
capable  of  being  fo. 

Crofs  the  river  to  Realp  ;  about  which  place  is  much  cultivation,  as  the  mountains 
flope  more  gently  than  hitherto.  Hedges  of  pomegranates  in  bloflbm.  The  town  is 
long  and  has  many  lliops.  Hemp  is  the  great  objeft  in  it ;  of  this  they  make  ropes, 
twine  of  all  forts,  bags,  and  have  fome  looms  for  converting  it  into  cloth.  Corn  and 
hay  ail  carried  on  panniers. 

Pafs  Sort,  a  vale  fpoiled  by  the  river,  which  exhibited  the  depredations  of  the  Italian.  ■ 
rivers,  fo  excellently  defcribed  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Prof.  Symonds. 

Hitherto,  in  Catalonia,  we  have  feen  nothing  to  confirm  the  charafter  that  has  been 
given  of  it ;  fcarcely  any  thing  has  a  tolerable  appearance.     Ic  is  much  to  be  queftioned-, 
from  the  intelligence,  whether  they  have  any  fuch  a  thing  as  a  farmer  who  rents  land :    • 
only  patches  of  property  j  no  maize,  and  French  beans  very  poor  5  fallows  every  where  " 
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on  the  hills,  and  yet  the  rye  after  them  miferable.  Old  vineyards  of  late  quite  neg- 
lefted,  over-run  ^A'ith  weeds,  yet  the  grapes  of  a  fize  that  fhew  what  the  climate  is ; 
they  are  now  as  big  as  peafe.     In  the  towns  every  thing  as  bad  ;  all  poor  and  miferable. 

Rifing  up  the  mountain,  which  is  all  of  pudding  (lone,  we  find  it  is  all  cut  into  ter- 
races, fupported  by  many  walls,  with  rows  of  vines  on  them  for  raifins,  not  wine,  mul- 
berries, and  olives  :  but  here  are  fallows,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  traces  of  thefe  hills 
having  been  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at  prefent. 

Pafs  Colagefe.  Come  to  a  regular  vineyard,  the  rows  twelve  feet  afunder,  the  inter- 
vals alternate  fallow  and  corn.  The  features  of  the  country  now  begin  to  relax,  the 
mountains  are  not  fo  high,  and  the  vales  are  wider.  The  leaves  of  a  good  mulberry- 
tree  fell  for  44/.  or  22d.  Englilh. 

Many  walnut-trees  full  of  fruit.  Much  is  tithed  by  the  church :  fee  much  corn, 
threfhing  every  where. 

Crofs  two  pieces  that  had  rye  laft  year,  left  now  to  weeds,  and  will  be  under  rye  again 
next  year  ;  an  extraordinary  courfe.  Mulberry  leaves  never  fold,  but  if  fo,  the  price 
would  be  about  4I  livres  a  tree.  Cows  all  red.  Land  in  the  vale  fells  from  20I.  to 
23I.  Englilh  the  journal.  The  road  leads  up  Monte  Schia,  the  whole  of  which  confifls 
of  a  white  (tone,  and  argilaceous  marl.     Snow  on  the  diftant  mountains. 

Look  back  over  a  great  profpect,  but  totally  to  the  eye  without  wood.  Crofs  a  hill 
to  another  great  vale,  where  is  much,  and  fome  rich  cultivation,  as  the  hills  are  not 
fteep,  but  floping. 

Pafs  in  fight  of  St.  Roma,  near  it  the  road  leads  by  a  fmall  round  lake,  but  it  is  on  very 
high  ground,  no  hills  near  it ;  it  is  faid  to  be  very  deep.  Here  they  were  hoeing  a  bar- 
ley  ftubble,  jufl;  ploughed,  to  form  ridges,  on  which  they  fow  French  beans.  This 
dillrifl:  is  called  that  of  Ihells  :  millet  juft  up  ;  pafs  a  large  wafte  almolt  entirely  covered 
with  lavender  ;  corn  on  a  part  of  it ;  but  after  a  crop,  they  leave  it  to  weeds  to  recover 
again.  Here  alfo  they  pradife  the  alternate  hufbandry  of  one  bed,  or  broad-ridge, 
corn,  and  another  fallow.  Plow  with  cream-coloured  oxen.  In  breaking  up  the 
waftes  here,  they  cut  the  fpontaneous  growth  to  dry,  then  pile  it  into  heaps  with  the 
earth  pared  and  placed  on  it ;  this  is  all  burned  ;  we  faw  heaps  ready  to  be  burned  to 
the  quantity  of  five  hundred  loads  an  acre :  but  the  crops  are  wretched  for  many  miles, 
fcarcely  the  feed  again. 

In  our  inquiries,  meet  with  fome  traces  of  what  in  France  are  called  ??ietayers,  that  is, 
a  fort  of  farmers  who  cultivate  the  land  for  half  the  produce ;  the  landlord  taking  one 
half,  and  the  tenant  the  other. 

For  two  hours  and  a  half,  pafs  a  wafte  mountain  covered  with  fhrubs,  and  fcattered 
with  ever-green  oaks,  and  lower  down  the  evident  remains  of  old  terraces,  which  have 
once  been  cultivated,  but  now  over-run  with  weeds.  To  Fulca ;  the  ploughs  here  have 
all  long  beams,  as  in  the  fouth  of  France,  which  reach  to  the  yokes  of  the  oxen,  and 
confequently  they  have  no  traices ;  two  fmall  flicks  form  the  mould-board  j  they 
plough  all  flat. 

In  this  diftrift  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  cultivated,  all  rocks,  fhrubs,  and  weeds, 
with  patches  of  wretched  oats  on  the  mountain  fides.  The  road  leads  up  one  which  is 
all  of  flone,  covered  with  rofemary,  box,  brambles,  &c.  At  the  top  break  at  once  on 
the  view  of  a  deep  vale,  or  rather  glen,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  muddy  river  has 
fpoiled  the  little  land  which  might  have  been  cultivated.  The  hills  are  fteep,  and  all 
is  cultivated  there  that  could  be  fo,  but  the  quantity  very  fmall. 

Defcend  into  a  very  rich  vale,  and  to  the  town  of  Paous.  There  we  faw  many  per- 
fons  winding  filk,  the  cocoons  were  in  warm  water,  and  wound  off  by  a  well-contrived 
reel,  fomething  different  from  thofe  ufed  in  France. 

5  Prices. 
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Prices,' — Bread,  ^f.  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounces. 

Mutton,  6/.  per  pound,  of  forty-eight  ounce,?. 
Pork,  i^f.  per  pound,  of  forty-eight  ounces. 
Bottle  of  fvvect  white  wine,  §/. 
Bottle  of  fweet  red  wine,  2  f. 
Here  they  wore  threfhing,  by  driving  mules  around  on  a  circular  floor  of  earth,  in 
the  open  air;  a  girl  drove  three  mules  round,  and  four  men  attended  for  turning,  mov- 
ing away  the  ftraw,  and  fupplying  the   iloor  with  corn.     Their  crops  are  all  brought 
home  by  mules  or  alVes  with  panniers  ;  met  I'everal ;  they  each  carried  fix  flieaves,  equal 
to  twenty  common  I'Inglilh  ones  ;  where  roads  are  bad,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done. 

Pafs  a  great  wafle  of  argiDaceous  marl,  in  which  are  (Irata  of  talc  :  much  of  it  a  foft 
white  rock ;  the  (Irata  in  fome  places  clear  and  ti-anfparent,  fliining,  break  in  thin  flakes ; 
the  country  for  many  miles  wafl:e,  fo  that  there  are  not  more,  I  guefs,  than  one  acre  in 
two  hundred  cultivated. 

More  deferts  for  feveral  miles.  Some  alternate  fallow  hufbandry  between  vines,  and 
tlie  crops  fo  contemptible,  that  they  produce  not  more  than  the  feed.  Pafs  fome  vine- 
yards furrounded  on  every  fide  by  delerts ;  no  water,  and  yet  the  vines  and  grapes  are 
of  the  mofl:  beautiful  luxuriance ;  from  which  I  conclude,  that  immenfe  tradts  of  thefe 
wafle  lands  might  be  applied  with  equal  profit,  if  there  were  men  and  capitals  enough 
in  the  country. 

Meet  a  farmer,  who  pointed  out  to  us  a  piece  of  land,  containing  exadly  a  Catalonia 
journal,  from  which  it  appeared  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  fame  meafure  as  an  Englifli  acre. 
They  fl:ack  their  corn  by  the  threfliing  floor,  drive  mules,  &c.  around  upon  it,  and  draw 
the  llraw,  when  cleared,  with  ropes  by  a  mule  to  the  fliack,  in  which  it  is  depofited  for 
winter  ufe. 

To  Beofca,  mofl:ly  defert  hills,  but  fome  broad  viles,  which  are  cultivated ;  about  that 
place  many  mulberries,  vines,  and  corn,  but  all  the  lafl;  gained  by  fallow.  A  farmer 
here  pays  a  feigneur,  who  lives  at  Barcelona,  2000  livres  a  year  for  his  farm,  which  is 
reckoned  a  large  one.  Through  all  this  country,  they  colleft  from  every  wade  fpot 
amongil  their  cultivated  lands  flirubby  wood  and  weeds,  with  which  they  burn  heaps  of 
clods  and  earth,  and  fpread  the  aflies  on  the  fallow  as  a  manure  for  corn. 

There  feems  every  where  to  be  inclofures  fufficient  for  afcertaining  diflind  properties, 
but  not  for  fecurity  againfl;  any  fort  of  cattle.  No  where  any  wood  to  be  feen,  except 
fruit  trees,  olives,  or  ever-green  oaks>  which  are  almoft  as  fad  as  the  olive  ;  altogether 
nothing  for  beauty  of  landfcape.  The  hills  all  rocks,  and  the  vales  vines,  fcattered  with 
thofc  trees.  Sonic  new  plantations  of  vines.  Towards  Toora,  the  country  is  niuch 
more  cultivated  ;  the  fides  of  the  hills  covered  with  olives.  The  vale  has  many  mulber- 
ries, and  much  tillage  ;  and  for  fome  miles  paft  there  are  many  fcattered  houfes,  which 
has  not  been  any  where  the  cafe  before  :  remarked  one  great  improvement,  which  was 
a  vineyard,  with  vetches  fown  in  the  alternate  hufbandry  between  the  rows,  inflead  of  a 
fallow,  fo  be  followed  by  corn. 

Leave  Calaft". — Crop  and  a  fallow  ;  fome  vetches  ;  much  cultivation  ;  and  better  corn 
than  we  have  in  general  met  with  ;  fome  fown  in  fquares,  as  if  in  clufters,  but  could 
not  learn  the  faft.  In  fome  parts  many  vetches,  inlfead  of  being  fallow ;  they  are 
planted  by  hand,  and  wheat  fown  after.  The  foil,  a  good  adhefive  loam,  brown  with 
a  reddifh  hue,  better  than  the  white  land,  which  travelled  with  us  fo  long  )  ederday : 
mod:  of  the  corn  cut, 
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Great  wafte,  and  mount  a  hill,  from  whence  an  extenfive  view  ;  all  the  country  alike, 
no  wood  ;  and  not  one  acre  in  ten  cultivated.  Pafs  four  or  five  cream-coloured  bul- 
locks, and  one  or  two  blood-coloured.  I  note  them,  having  feen  fo  few  in  fo  many 
miles. 

French  beans,  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  ;  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  ;  but  vaft  wafles, 
and  country  of  a  rocky,  favage  afpecl;  many  pines,  but  poor  ones.  Within  four  hours 
of  Montferrat,  vines  at  fix  feet  afunder,.the  firfl  we  have  feen  planted  in  that  manner, 
which  fhews  the  proprietor  content  with  having  one  produd  only  on  the  ground. 

Waftes  continue  ;  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  cultivated.  All  broken  country,  and 
fcarcely  any  vales  of  breadth. 

At  the  bottom  we  came  again  to  olives.  Meet  two  very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen, 
which  the  owner  fays  would  fell  for  about  eighteen  guineas ;  feeds  them  with  flraw, 
but  gives  oats  or  barley  when  they  are  worked  ;  they  are  in  fuch  good  order,  that  the 
flraw  muft  either  be  much  more  nourifliing  than  ours,  or  their  work  very  light  indeed. 
From  the  marks  in  the  pine-trees,  conjeflure  that  they  draw  refm  from  them. 

Pafs  Orevoteau,  where  is  a  hedge  of  aloes  about  four  feet  high.  A  gradual  defcent 
-for  fome  time  on  a  wretched  ftoney  defert,  of  nothing  but  aromatic  plants,  thin,  and 
fcattered  with  the  difmal  ever-green  oaks,  more  dull  and  difagreeable,  if  poffible,  thaa 
the  olives.        ,  _  ' 

Near  Efparagara,  vines  at  five  or  fix  feet,  which  cover  the  ground ;  red  loam,  mixed 
with  {tones.  This  town  is  the  firfl  manufafluring  one  we  have  met  with,  or  which 
feemed  to  be  animated  with  any  other  induftry  than  that  of  cultivation.  The  fabric  is 
woollen  cloths  and  fluffs.  Spinners  earn  6f.  a  day,  and  food.  Carders,  1 1/.  They 
have  alfo  many  lace-makers,  who  earn  gf.  a  day.  Thefe  are  Spanilh  money  ;  their fol 
is  fomething  higher  than  the  French,  which  is  our  halfpenny. 

Fallow  every  where,  yet  many  of  the  flubbles  full  of  weeds.  Corn  yet  in  the  field, 
and  poor.  Some  vines  promifcuous,  at  four  feet ;  fome  in  rows,  at  fix  feet.  Country 
difagreeable ;  many  beds  of  torrents,  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  fhocking  to  the  eye. 
Apricots,  plumbs,  m.elons,  &c.  ripe,  fold  in  the  flreets,  from  the  open  ground.  A  pair 
of  very  fine  cream-coloured  oxen,  24I.  Englifh  :  the  amazement  is,  how  they  can  be 
kept  in  fuch  order,  in  a  country  fo  arid  and  defert,  and  that  has  not  a  pound  of  hay 
in  it. 

The  country  now  is  far  more  populous  and  better  built :  many  vines  and  great  culti- 
vation, but  with  fallows.  The  foil  all  a  ftrong  red  loam;  a  way  cut  through  a 
vineyard  of  this  foil,  which  fhewed  it  to  be  feven  feet  deep ;  at  the  bottom  was  a  crop 
of  fine  hemp  ;  indeed  the  foil  to  the  eye  was  as  good  at  the  bottom  as  on  the  furface. 

They  plough  with  mules  abreaft,  without  a  driver,  having  a  line  for  reins,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  beam  of  the  plough  is  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  circular  iron,  about  nine 
inches  under  the  yoke,  to  which  the  mules  are  collared.  The  yokes  are  like  thofe  in 
which  oxen  are  worked,  only  with  collars  inflead  of  bows.  This  method,  which  is  very 
common  in  France  alfo,  has  both  its  advantages  and  difadvantages ;  it  will  be  a  light 
draught,  when  the  pitch  of  the  beam  is  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  mules,  but 
if  the  (hare  muH  be  raifed  or  lowered  according  to  their  height,  it  will  be  bad  both  for 
the  land  and  the  animals.  To  have  the  line  of  traftion,  from  the  draught  to  the 
body  of  the  plough,  is  not  quite  corred,  but  it  is  much  better  than  the  common  plough 
beams,  made  either  too  long  or  too  fhort :  in  this  cafe  the  length  of  the  beams  is  afcer- 
tained  j  but  the  chief  origin  and  intention  of  it  is  cheapnefs.  The  mould-board  of  the 
plough  here  has  no  iron  on  it,  and  is  fixed  to  the  left  fide  ;  the  fhare  is  double,  as  if  to 
work  with  a  mould-board  oa  either  fide ;  this  is  a  great  fault ;  only  one  handle.     It 
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-did  its  work  tolci'ably.  The  wheat  in  flieaves  is  yet  in  the  field,  but  the  flubbles  all 
ploughed,  a  narrow  flip  only  left,  on  which  the  wiieat  remained  :  this  flievvs  good  utten- 
tion  to  the  fucccflion  of  crops. 

Prices  ofProvifions,  If^c.  at  Barcelona. 
Bread,  4/  and  a  iVaftion  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounce?. 
Mutton,  '2.^\f.  per  pound,  of  thirty-fix  ounces. 
Pork,  45yi  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounces. 

That  of  the  poor  people  very  little  lefs  ;  but  they  buy  the  foldiers'  bread,  which  comes 
cheaper  ;  they  live  very  much  on  flock-fifli,  &c. 

Hams  fometimes  3  or  ^pefetlos,  or  fliillings,  per  pound,  of  twelve  ounces.  Wine,  aT, 
or  !;/.  the  bottle. 

Common  day  wages  are  25/  French  ;  fometimes  rife  to  Z?>f->  the  very  loweft,  22\f. 
Stocking  weavers  earn  33y! 

Cream-coloured  oxen  in  carts,  their  horns  fawn  off  to  the  length  of  fix  inches,  two 
yoked  abreaft,  and  one  mule  before.  A  pair  of  good  oxen  fell  at  25I.  Englifli.  Vale 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad. 

All  the  corn  in  the  country  is  left  in  the  field  till  it  is  threflred,  and  they  fay  it  never 
takes  hurt.  A  hill  cut  through,  thi:ty  feet  deep,  for  the  road,  and  Vi'alled  on  each  fide. 
The  fea  clofe  to  us  on  the  right  all  the  way  ;  and  the  vale  I  fpeak  of  is  between  that  and 
the  hills  :  fome  of  them  are  fandy,  and  planted  with  vines,  which  yield  per  journal  fouf 
charges,  the  charge  felling  at  13  or  i^pejattos,  and  a  journal  for  300  Spanifli  livres  ;  this 
is  the  journal,  felling  for  35I.  8s.  gd.,  and  producing  about  2I.  14s.,  very  inadequate  to 
the  value  of  the  land  ;  there  are  great  quantities  of  fruit  trees  of  all  forts. 

At  Gremata ;  after  which  a  vale  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  the  foil  fandy, 
and  much  cultivation.  On  the  hills  many  vines.  Some  corn  without  fallows  ;  it  is  all 
cut,  but  not  carried,  and  the  land  all  ploughed. — Vines. 

A  wheat  ftubble  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  fown  with  buck-wheat,  which  is  now  up. 

Part  of  a  valehighly  cultivated,  but  a  great  part  wafte,  though  on  the  fame  level  to 
the  eye,  but  much  fpoiled  by  a  torrent,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  it  is  entirely 
ruined,  yet  there  is  no  water  now,  nor  any  channel,  all  being  level  ;  in  fuch  cafes  as 
thefe,  and  indeed  in  moft  others,  induflry,  united  with  good  capitals,  would  remedy  the 
evil.  Eight  men  working  a  fandy  field,  by  way  of  digging  with  an  inftrument  very 
common  here,  a  fort  of  hoe,  fixteen  inches  long,  and  nine  broad,  with  a  handle  fo  fhorf, 
that  the  body  is  bent  very  much  in  ufingit.  Vale  two  or  three  miles  broad,  ;'nd  unites 
with  an  opening  in  the  mountains.  French  beans  often  under  maiz,  but  that  crop 
much  thinner,  and  nothing  gotten  by  it.  Some  very  fine  orange-trees,  near  twenty  feet 
high,  large  fiems,  and  thick  round  umbrageous  heads.  All  this  vale  before  Maturo  is 
under  a  very  fine  cultivation.  They  have  much  lucern  ;  and  an  article  of  attention  I 
had  Hot  before  obferved,  was,  tubs  made  on  purpofe  for  carrying  the  riddance  of  privies 
and  urine  to  their  fields. 

Hemp  yields  ten  quintals  the  journal.  Vineyards  give  three,  four,  and  five  charges 
of  wine  per  journal,  and  fell  for  200  or  300  Spanifli  Hvres  the  journal :  other  lands,  not 
irrigated,  from  100  to  1 50  livres.  For  above  a  league  vines  on  fand  ;  very  little  other 
cultivation  ;  the  vale  is  two  miles  broad  ;  fells  at  150  livres  Spanifli  the  journal ;  -on  the 
hills,  and  near  the  fea,  vines  ;  mountains  cultivated  imperfeftly  almoft  to  the  top;  but 
there  is  much  w^fte.     Houfes  fcattered  every  where. 

The  cultivators  are  metayers,  that  is,  they  pay  a  poi»rion  of  the  crop  inftead  of  rent : 

the  produce  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  two  for  the  farmer,  and  one  for  the  landlord, 

'in  which  cafe  the  farmer  is  at  every  cxpence  whatever.     Some  vineyards  are  let  at-from 
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1 5  to  40  pefctios ;  1  have  not  met  any  where  in  France  with  vineyards  let,  for  they  are 
all  in  the  hand:;  of  the  proprietors.     I/and  in  general  lets  from  1  5  livres  to  35  livres. 

Come  to  a  great  cultivated  vale,  but  no  water,  or  but  little  ;  maiz,  fix  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  in  fquares,  on  land  from  which  the  corn  has  been  cleared  ;  the  account  we 
received.  1  fufpeft  the  highed  to  be  previoufly  fown  in  a  bed,  and  tranfplanted  as  foon 
as  the  land  u  as  ready  to  receive  it ;  millet  alfo  after  corn  ;  the  foil  a  rich  black  loam. 

Pais  Malgra.  Vale  two  or  three  miles  broad  ;  vines  and  cultivation.  A  great  deal 
of  fine  maiz,  called  all  over  Catalonia  Milia.  I  found  the  fame  name  for  it  afterwards 
In  Languedoc,  where  they  fpeak  the  fame  language  as  the  Catalans.  Lets  for  15  livres, 
one  with  another.  Maiz  is  fown,  grain  by  grain,  after  corn-,  the  foil  a  granite  fand. 
A  thick  woodland,  all  inclofed.  Pomegranates  make  very  fine  thick  hedges.  Much 
wood  and  vines — no  watering  nor  fallows — houfes  fcattered  every  where — foil  fandy, 
but  good.  Very  bad  ploughing — cream-coloured  oxen.  Indofures  become  ftili  thicker. 
Poplars  planted  over  fome  fields,  and  vines  trained  to  them,  and  from  one  to  another : 
reading  accounts  of  this  hufbandry  in  books,  I  had  formed  an  idea  that  it  mud  be  An- 
gularly beautiful  to  fee  feftoons  of  vines  hanging  fron*  tree  to  tree,  but  there  is  nothing 
either  p'eafing  or  ftriking  in  it,  and  the  wine  is  never  good  for  want  of  fun,  and  owing 
to  its  being  dripped  on  by  another  plant,  which  robs  it  alfo  of  its  nourifhment  j  corn  is 
fown  under  them,  which  is  damaged  flill  more.  Broad  flat  vale,  formed  of  the  ruins  of 
granite. 

Pafs  for  feveral  miles  in  a  vale,  where  the  country  has  difterent  features.  It  is  all 
inclofed — much  oak — afew  vines,  trained  up  tr^es.  Soil  bad.  Two  poor  bits  of  mea- 
dow I  noted,  for  they  were  the  firft  I  had  feen  bad  in  Spain.  Many  fields  over-run  with 
fpontaneous  rubbifli.  Maiz  and  haricots  cultivated  here  together,  as  in  many  other 
quarters.  Some  fcattered  houfes.  Much  wafte  on  gentle  hills  that  have  vineyards  on 
them,  and  would  all  yield  that  produ6tion,  if  planted.  A  floping  hill  of  granite  fand, 
well  cultivated.  Vines,  trained  to  oaks  and  poplars,  with  many  fruit  trees.  The  price 
of  wheat  here  is  15  or  i6pefettos,  for  the  3^  qtiarterons,  weighing  five  and  a  half  quarters, 
and  each  quarter  twenty-fix  pounds  ;  this  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  of 
wheat,  coding  15' /t/('«w,  which  will  be  50s.  the  Engliih  quarter.  Barley  half  the 
price. 

Come  to  a  great  wade,  fpreading  over  many  hills,  for  feveral  miles ;  to  northern 
eyes  a  mod  extraordinary  fcene.  It  is  a  thicket  of  aromatic  and  beautiful  flowering 
flirubs,  with  very  little  mixture  of  any  that  are  common  with  us.  Large  fpreading 
myrtles,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  covered  with  their  fweet-fcented  flowers,  jefia- 
mincs,  bays,  and  other  flirubs,  with  which  we  crowd  our  fln-ubberies,  are  here  worfe 
nuifances  than  heath  with  us,  for  we  law  neither  flicep  nor  goats.  View  after  this  a 
large  plain,  bounded  by  mountains,  and  fcattered  every  where  with  houfes — a  good 
deal  of  cultivated  inclofure  ;  but  on  entering  find  much  wade  in  this  plain.  Vines 
now  form  hedges,  and  furround  the  fields.  Come  now  to  cattle,  of  which  we  have  hi- 
therto feen  very  little ;  faw  feveral  fmall  flocks  of  flieep,  mod  of  tliciu  entirely  black, 
fome  without  horns,  others  with,  and  curling  round  the  cars.  All  the  oxen  cream- 
coloured,  except  two,  with  the  necks  and  end  of  their  tails  black  ;  all  well  made,  and 
in  fine  order.  Large  breadth  of  corn,  and  fome  fields  left  apparently  to  grafs.  I  fufpcdl 
fallows. 

The  country  dill  thickly  inclofed,  fome  pieces  of  grafs,  and  a  few  of  meadow,  which 
arc  not  burned,  hot  as  the  climate  is.  More  cattle  here  than  we  have  yet  feen.  They 
keep  their  fheep  and  hogs  (all  black)  together,  and  the  girls,  &c.  who  attend  them  fpiii 
hemp. 

Pafs 
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Pafs  Goronofa,  and  in;iny  wafl.es  for  fome  niflcs  on  gentle  Hopes;  the  foil  good", 
but  covereil  with  aromatic  Ihrubs  ;  no  cattle  fecn  in  any  of  them.  Level  vale  with 
much  culture,  and  much  palture  :  many  large  oaks  on  old  double  banks,  alfo  tall  po- 
plars ;  all  inclofcd,  and  like  many  parts  of  England,  as  maize  and  vines  are  not  here ; 
a  thick  woodland.  In  this  part  the  foil  is  a  deep,  i-ich,  brown,  adhefive  loam  ;  the  corn 
not  carried,  but  the  land  ploughed  and  fown  with  French  beans.  They  have  peafe, 
beans,  maiz,  hemp,  kc.  without  watering,  and,  that  circumftance  confidered,  the  crops 
are  good.  The  ploughs  are  drawn  by  cream-coloured  oxen,  guided  by  a  line,  and 
without  a  driver.  Some  meadows  without  water,  with  many  quails.  1  h(?y  are  metayers ^ 
paying  the  landlord  one-third  of  the  produce,  but  not  of  pbang,  which  is  for  oxen  ; 
phang  is  their  name  for  clover;  and  this  the  firfl  time  we  met  with  any  information  about 
it.  It  puzzled  us  much  to  difcover  what  phaiig  could  be  ;  but  I  found  by  accident  a 
plant  of  trifalium  alpcjlrc,  and,  flicwing  it  to  a  farmer,  found,  by  his  delcription,  that  it 
was  clover  {trifoliiim  pratcnfc)  beyond  all  doubt.  They  were  now  ploughing  a  wheat 
ftubble,  in  order  to  fow  it  direclly  with  phang.  '1  heir  culture  of  it  is  fingular,  and  very 
good  :  it  is  mown  for  hay  once  in  the  fpring,  yielding  a  fine  crop  ;  the  land  direftly 
ploughed  and  planted  with  mongct,  which  is  their  name  for  fallow-hoeing  crops,  fuch 
as  French  beans,  millet,  peafe,  he.  This  monget  is  kept  very  clean,  and  wheat  fown 
after  it,  which  is  off  foon  enough  for  a  fecond  crop  of  French  beans.  A  courfe  with, 
them  is, 

1.  Maiz. 

2.  Wheat,  and  fown  after  with  clover. 

3.  Clover  and  French  beans. 

4.  Hemp  and  French  beans. 

5.  Wheat  and  millet. 

Vines  are  here  planted  in  efpaliers  ;  fmall  poles  are  laid  on  pegs  driven  into  pofts, 
which  Hand  at  fix  or  eight  feet  afunder,  and  the  vines  trained  to  them  ;  corn  is  fown 
between  the  rows  ;  good  land,  yet  wafte  join  it.  Many  hedges  are  planted  with  the 
yellow-bloffomed  prickly  acacia,  which  anfwers  perfectly  well  for  that  purpofe. 

Within  four  miles  of  Gerona  hufbandry  continues  good.  Trees  have  vines  trained 
to  them.  Much  cattle,  mules,  horfes,  flieep,  and  hogs,  kept  in  the  ftubbles ;  fine 
cream-coloured  oxen  in  the  ploughs.  The  foil  fine  deep  reddifii  loam.  Now  reaping 
a  crop  of  Iquare  peafe,  three  feet  high,  fl:out  as  lupines,  with  pods  like  that  plant ;  all 
here  an  inclofed  woodland.  Hemp  fix  feet  high,  and  not  watered.  To  the  left  of 
Gerona  mountain  beyond  mountain,  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  very  high,  but 
feemingly  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  on  them.  Fine  rich  deep  foil  in  the  vale  before 
Gerona  ;  the  fame  hufbandry  :  crops  of  corn  very  fine,  not  carried,  though  all  the 
land  quite  green  with  young  millet :  this  extreme  confidence  in  the  climate  fhews  clearly 
what  it  n.ufl:  be. 

A  journal  of  the  vale  land  fells  for  two  hundred  Spanifli  livres,  or  23I.  12s.  6d.  and 
lets  at  8  hvres  to  10  livres,  that  is,  il  .s.  Englifh  ;  but  none  of  it  is  irrigated.  They 
do  not  tithe  either  lambs  or  other  live  flock.- 

Price  of  Proijifions  at  Gerona'  ; 

Bread,  3/  per  pound  of  twelve  ounces  ;  and  excellentr 
Beef,  10/. 
Mutton,  6/. 
>■  Poik,  8 /I  per  pound  of  fixteen  ounces. 

Cheefe,  20 f.  per  pound  of  twelve  ounces.  • 

They 
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■    They  have  no  mutton  or  beef,  except  what  conies  from  France. 

The  poor  live  chiefly  on  vegetables  and  a  little- pork  ;  their  labour  10/.  a  day. 

Leave  Gerona. — ^Fine  maiz,  planted  thin,  with  good  cabbages  under  it :  this  is  a 
fyfl:em  which  promifes  well,  but  cabbages  here  are  only  for  people,  and  not  for  cattle. 
Three  meafures  and  a  half  make  a  journal,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  plough  three  meafures 
a  day  ;  buy  their  oxen  in  the  French  mountains  at  a  year  old.  Their  hills  are  either 
wood  or  cultivation,  but  mixed  with  part  rocky  walle.  Crofs  fome  hills  which  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  wafte,  but  fee  a  broad  valley  to  the  right ;  all  inclofed  and  well 
cultivated  ;  to  the  eye  rich  ;  houfes  fcattered. 

At  Marenia,  iron  4/.  or  5/  per  pound  of  fixteen  ounces.  The  road  up  a  hill ; 
twenty  or  thirty  women  giving  it  a  winding  direttion,  by  levelling  earth  ;  on  inquiry, 
find  it  is  done  by  the  communities,  and  that  they  earn  nothing ;  hence  it  is  by  corvees. 
Enter  a  wood  of  cork-trees,  many  of  them  barked  half  way  up ;  the  texture  of  this  tree 
is  remarkable,  it  feems  formed  of  layers  of  bark,  one  under  another. 

The  country  now  generally  cultivated  ;  the  fields  ploughed,  but  have  had  a  crop. 
Some  well-planted  olives,  ploughed  under.  All  the  corn  we  feels  wheat ;  as  to  barley, 
it  was  cut  and  threfhed  the  firfl  week  in  June,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  fown  with 
fomething  elfe. 

From  Gerona  to  Calderoles,  three  hours  and  a  half,  generally  cultivated ;  but  wades 
fcattered,  and  mountains  every  where  in  fight.     The  courfe  here  is, 

I.  Barley,  left  to  weeds,  &;c.  for  catttle. 
1.  Wheat  and  millet,  or  French  beans. 
3.  Oats  or  barley,  and  maiz  for  cattle. 

No  fallow,  or  phang ;  French  beans  are  called  phnfols. 

Leaving  Calderoles,  the  country  all  cultivated  ;  many  olives,  and  under  them  vines  ; 
all  well  inclofed  ;  no  wafte. 

Pafs  Bafera :  a  torrent  has  here  deftroyed  a  vale  half  a  mile  broad  ;  pafs  it  by  a  ferry; 
Country  now  neither  fo  rich  nor  fo  well  cultivated,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  that  town. 
Maiz  planted  at  fix  feet,  and  two  rows ;  French  beans  in  the  intervals ;  olives  fcat- 
tered, but  the  maiz  very  poor  under  them.  Country  more  poor  and  ftoney,  yet  but 
few  uaftes.  Olives  and  many  tall  pines.  WaRes  with  pines  ;  the  fea  two  miles  to  the 
right,  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  front,  feems  to  end  abruptly  at  it.  Many 
vineyards,  and  planted  with  olives ;  all  under  culture,  and  well  inclofed  with  acacia 
hedges  J  feveral  with  ditches  to  them. 

The  vale  of  Figuera  bounded  finely  by  the  mountains ;  many  olives  and  vines,  and  a 
good  deal  of  corn,  but  neither  foil  nor  cultivation  equal  to  what  have  paffed  ;  the  for- 
mer is  more  of  a  ftone  brafii.     Reach  Figuera. 

The  21ft  left  Figuera,  and  breakfafted  at  Jonquieras.  Enter  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  very  foon  ;  pafs  through  many  olive  grounds  ;  the  trees  are  large,  and  (land 
about  fixteen  feet  afunder  ;  foil  good  red  loam,  but  fioney  ;  no  watering.  A  quart  of  oil, 
two  and  an  half  pounds  of  twelve  ounces,  fells,  retail,  for  -^pefetto.  Olives  bear  01  ly 
every  other  year.  Our  guide  fays,  he  knows  a  tree  in  Arragon,  which  yields  from 
fifty  pounds  to  eighty  pounds  for  a  crop.  In  thcfe  twelve  miles  to  Jonquieras,  vines 
fcattered  all  the  way  on  the  hills ;  fom.e  few  olives  ;  many  cork-trees,  latterly  :  much  cul- 
tivation, but  a  good  deal  of  wafte  alfo.  French  beans  in  rows,  and  ploughed  between 
with  oxen.     Soil  all  the  way  a  granite  fand. 

The  firft  leading  feature  of  the  minutes  is  the  immenfe  quantity  of  mountains  and 
other  waftes,  which  »i-e  found  in  every  part  of  Catalonia.     Wc  travelled  about  three 
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hundred  and  forty  miles  through  the  province,  and  may  conclude,  from  what  wc  faw, 
without  any  danger  of  being  deceived,  that  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  is  under  any 
fort  of  cultivation  ;  in  fuch  grofs  calculation  one  would  take  care  to  be  within  the  truth, 
and  if  I  faid  not  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty,  I  believe  I  fhould  ftill  be  on  the  fafe  fide  of 
the  affertion.  When  the  faft  is  connedted  with  the  reputation  which  the  province  has  of 
being,  next  to  Valentia,  the  beft  cultivated,  and,  without  exception,  the  mofl  induftrious 
in  Spain,  conclufions  very  unfavourable  to  the  ftate  and  policy  of  that  monarchy,  mud 
neceflarily  be  draw  n  by  every  reader.  The  advantage  of  poffefiing  the  fecond  city  of  the 
kingdom,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
fouls,  is  very  confiderable,  and  mufl:  have  done  much  to  bring  the  province  even  to  its 
prefent  fituation.  At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  boundlefs  v/aftes  were  oftending  the  eye 
in  every  quarter,  we  could,  in  no  part  of  Catalonia,  condemn  the  people  for  want  of 
induflry  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  feem  very  well  to  merit  the  charadter  they  have  gained  : 
the  aftivity  which  is  feen  through  all  the  towns  upon  the  coaft,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  very  populous,  can  hardly  be  greater  in  a  country  fubmitted  to  numerous 
feftival  days  by  its  religion  :  the  fifliery  in  all  thofe  places  is  confiderable,  and  attended 
to  with  an  unabating  fpirit.  The  women  and  children  make  lace ;  and  wherever  the 
foil  is  good,  or  water  conduced,  cultivation  is  in  a  high  ftate  of  perfeftion.  Even  in  the 
interior  country,  w£  faw  every  where  figns  of  much  induftry  ;  and,  amidft  a  poverty 
which  hurt  our  feelings,  we  generally  faw  fomething  to  convince  us,  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  poor  people  that  greater  exertions  were  not  made.  Thofe  interior  parts 
depend  entirely  on  their  agriculture ;  and  the  height  to  which  they  climb  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  find  a  fpot  tolerab'y  level  for  cultivation,  fhews  that  their  minds  and 
bodies  are  ready  for  laborious  exertions,  whenever  there  is  a  profpecl  of  enjoying  the 
reward.  With  fo  much  induftry  among  the  people  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  wafte 
ftate  of  their  country  ?  The  inquiries  neceffary  for  a  complete  inveftigation  of  fuch  a 
queftion  wei'e  not  to  be  made  by  travellers  :  a  longer  refidence  would  have  been  ne- 
ceffary, but  a  few  circumftances  fiiould  be  mentioned,  which  are  probably  connected 
intimately  with  it. 

Firft,  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  interior  country  is  ftriking ;  their  towns  old, 
ill  built,  dirty,  and  wretched ;  the  people  ill  dreffed,  and  generally  deficient  in  the 
wealth  befl:  adapted  to  fuch  a  country,  cattle :  in  the  higher  Pyrenees  this  is  not  fo 
much  the  cafe  ;  they  have  cattle,  and  are  in  every  refpecl  in  a  better  condition,  owing 
to  the  plenty  which  great  commons  give  in  a  country  of  good  pafturage,  and  where 
wood  is  in  profufion.  The  number  of  fheep  we  faw  in  general  was  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  the  waftes,  bad  as  they  are  for  that  animal,  would  maintain ;  and  that  of 
goats  fo  fmall  as  to  indicate  the  fame  thing  ftrongly.  This  poverty  not  being  the  effefl; 
of  a  want  of  induftry,  muft  refult  from  a  government  inattentive  to  their  interefts,  and, 
probably  oppreffive ;  and  from  a  total  want  of  the  higher  clafTes  refiding  amongft  them. 
Till  we  came  to  the  rich  country  near  Barcelona,  that  is  to  fay,  in  about  two  hundred 
miles,  we  faw  nothing  that  had  the  leaft  refemblance  to  a  gentleman's  country  feat  ; 
thofe  who  have  eftates  let  in  it  are  abfent ;  thofe  we  heard  ot  live  at  Barcelona  ;  and 
the  whole  country  is  thus  abandoned  to  the  very  loweft  claffes,  and  the  wealth  and  in- 
telligence which  might  contribute  to  its  improvement,  diverted  into  diftant  and  very 
different  channels  ;  this  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  people,  and  which  will  long  con- 
tribute to  keep  things  in  their  prefent  ftate.  To  the  fame  caufe  it  is  owing,  that  the 
roads,  fo  effential  in  the  improvement  of  a  country,  are  left  in  a  ftate  which  precludes 
the  ufe  of  wheel-carriages  ;  which,  with  the  unnavigable  ftate  of  all  the  rivers,  except  for 
rafters  of  timber  grofsly  put  together,  cuts  off  that  fvftem  of  reciprocal  purchafe  and 
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fale,  that  interior  commerce,  which  is  the  beft  a  country  can  pofTefs.  Thcfe  are  alfo 
evils  which  the  refidence  of  men  of  fortune  is  the  moft  likely  to  correft,  and  much 
above  the  power  of  peafants  and  mountaineers.  With  all  thefe  difadvantages  there  are 
{till  circumftances  which  make  it  furprifing  that  more  land  is  not  cultivated.  Vines  and 
olives  fucceed  very  well  on  the  pooreft  and  moft  arid  foils  ;  their  growth  and  luxuriance 

in  fpots  furrounded  on  every  fide  witii  waftes,  and  in  foils  not  better,  yield  a  conviction,  j 

which  leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  adjoining  lands  would,  if  planted,   give  a  fimilar  pro-  \ 

duce.     The  profit  of  doing  it  will  not  be  fufpecled,   if  the  revenue  and  value  of  culti-  I 

vated   lands  on   comparifon  with   the  waftes  be  confidered.     Two   points  here  force  j 

thcmfelvcs  on  our  notice ;    firll:,   the   want  of  capital  for   undertaking   the  work ;  j 
and,   fccondly,   the  wafte  being   in   all  probability  in   poffeflion  of  abfent  landlords, 
who  will  not  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  others  to  do  what  they  neglect  doing 

themfelves.  1 

Where  cultivation  climbs  up  the  mountain  fides,  it  is  by  fmall  proprietors,  who  pur- 
chafe  of  the  communities  of  the  parifhes  the  property  of  the  land  ;  wherever  the  foil  is  1 
i»  hands  that  will  fell  juft  the  portion  which  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  buy,  great  ex-  - 
ertions  are  fure  to  be  the  confequence.     There  is  no  fpur  to  induftry  fo  great  as  the  \ 
pofl'eflion  of  a  piece  of  land,  which,  in  a  country  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are 
contracted  for  want  of  more  dift'ufive  and  more  various  employments,  is  the  only  com-  , 
fortable  dependence  of  a  man,  v.ho  wilhes  to  be  the  father  of  a  family.     The  pariflt 
that  will  fell  a  wafte  at  a  moderate  price,  will  be  almoft  fure  to  fee  it  cultivated  ;  but  the  \ 
great  lord,  who  rarely,  ^r  never,  fells  any  of  his  property,  unlefs  ruin  forces  him  to 
fell  the  \\4iole,  is  equally  fure  of  perpetuating  the  deferts,  which  are  the  difgrace  of  his  . 
country.     He  would  let  them,  and  perhaps  upon  advantageous  terms  ;  but  it  demands  { 
confiderable  capitals,   and  a  very  enlightened  ftate  of  agriculture,    for  fpeculations  of  ! 
that  fort  to  take  place  ;  the  only  capitals,  which  can  be  found  in  Catalonia,  for  fuch  a  i 
purpofe,  are  the  hands  of  men  willing  to  work  ;  aided,  perhaps,  by  fome  little  favings,  | 
which  have  originated  from  the  view  of  waftes  that  are  to  be  purchafed.     All  that  has  ; 
been  done,  and  it  is  much  in  fome  diftrifts,  is  to  be  traced  clearly  to  its  origin.  ; 
That  thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  pi'ices  of  all  the  neceffaries  ; 
of  life  in  that  province  ;  tlicy  have  nothing  very  cheap  ;  every  article  of  confumption  is 
Ibmewhat  dearer  than  in  France  ;  and  it  is  more  than  once  noted,  tl-at  all  the  meat  they  ■ 
.cat  comes  from  that  kingdom.     Their  mules  are  bred  in  France,  and  great  imports  of  ] 
cattle  and  flieep  are  common.     This  is  a  direft  premium  upon  every  fpecies  of  rural  ' 
indufiry,  and  its  not  having  operated  gi'eater  improvements,  muft  be  owing  to  the 
cautes  on  which  1  have  touched. 

To  cultivate  their  waftes,  to  fpread  irrigation  wherever  it  is  poftible  to  carry  it,  are 

•the  two  firft  objects  in  Catalonian  improvement ;    all  others  are  inferior ;  they  have,  ■ 

however,  fome  which  ought  not  to  be  neglefted.     Their  wine  and  oil  are  objefts  of  ] 

the  greateft  importance ;   fin-  it  is  by  thefe,  probably,  that  all  the  lower  waftes  ftiould  ; 

be  improved,  which  are  r:^ct  capable  ot  irrigation;  to  improve  the  manufacfure of  thefe  i 

two  articles,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  iucrcafe  the  demand  for  them,  would  be  one  great  j 

means  of  accelerating  the  cultivation  wanted  ;  they  are  both  bad  ;  the  wine  is  thick,  ] 

muddv,   and  poifoned  by  the  borachio ;    and  the  oil  is  generally  rancid  ;  both  would  ' 

otherwife  be  excellent ;   to  remedy  thefe  detefts,  and  force  thofe  commodities,  by  their  ' 

merit,  into  commerce,  would  tend  powerfully  to  enrich  the  province;  and  to  enrich  it  ' 

in  the  very  belt  method,  by  one,  which  would,  at  every  ftep,  accelerate  its  improvement.  I 

Wool  is  another  commodity,  which  is  of  confiderable  value,  and  might  be  produced  in  j 

,xn  infinitely  greater  quantity  than  at  prefent.  ^ 
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The  reader  will  not  expeiEl:  from  a  traveller,  who  throws  his  ideas  on  paper  amid  ft 
the  movements  of  a  journey,  that  correft  attention  wl;ich  leaves  nothing  untouched  ; 
I  attempt  no  more  than  to  glance  at  fome  prominent  features,  and  to. delineate  them 
roughly  ;-to  draw  into  one  point  of  view,  the  conclufions  which  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  all  ufeful  travels,  it  v/ou!d  be  neceifary  to  fee  much  more,  to  refide  longer,  and  to 
travel  with  greater  advantages  than  I  poffeis.  This  little  journey  has  been  very  far  from 
aflbrding  fuch  materials,  but  it  has  not  to  me  been  barren  ;  it  has  removed  many  falfe 
ideas  from  my  mind,  which  the  writings  of  men,  who  have  either  beei\inattentive  to,  or 
Ignorant  of  agriculture,  hi'.d  placed  there,  relative  to  this  province;  and  I  know  better 
how  to  appreciate  the  praifes  or  condemnation  which  are  given  of  this  or  o.ther  countries, 
in  fimilar  climates. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  travel  for  enjoying  the  beauty  of  pr^fpect ;  and  there 
are  others,  who  feek  for  a  refidence  better  adapted  than  their  own,  to  their  health  or 
their  fortune  ;  to  fuch  I  will  add  a  few  words : — To  the  tafte  of  a  man  that  is  fond  of 
a  country  in  a  northern  climate,  there  are  few  objefts  more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  or 
more  refrefhing  to  the  imagination,  than  the  natural  landfcape  fcenes  of  a  vi'ell-cultivated 
and  well-peopled  country.  Thcfe  have,  in  England,  features  that  charm  and  inftruct. 
Inequalities  of  country,  not  too  abrupt ;  woods  that  prefent  rich  mafles  of  fhade ;  rivers 
that  offer  the  contraft  of  their  filver  bofoms,  gliding  gently  through  vales  of  conftant 
verdure,  which  are  neither  hurt  by  their  rapidity,  nor  rendered  marfhy  by  their  lluggifli- 
nefs ;  inclofures  which  mark  the  value  and  tiie  culture  of  the  foil ;  and  fcattered  habitations 
of  the  poor  clean  and  comfortable,  mixed  with  the  houfes  of  farmers,  in  a  Aate  of  eafe 
and  profperity  ;  and  with  the  feats  of  gentlemen,  who  find  fociety  and  liberal  pleafurcs, 
without  deferting  the  fields  which  give  them  their  fupport,  for  the  profufion  and  wade 
of  a  capital.  No  philofophical  eye  can  view  fuch  a  fcene  without  pleafure,  nor  con- 
template it  without  inlirudion.  Such  a  fcene  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Catalonia  ;  the 
latitude  which  fpreads  over  their  heads  a  clear  expanfe  of  blue,  which  lightens  up  in 
their  heavens  a  blazing  fun,  with  rays  of  which  we  have  no  feelings,  which  bids  the  per- 
fumes of  the  eaft  breathe  over  their  waftes,  and  gives  to  their  gardens  a  profufion  of  moft 
delicious  fruits,  forbids  it.  Infinitely  the  greater  part  of  the  province  is  rock  or  moun- 
tain, without  verdure,  and  without  other  wood,  than  ever-green  oaks,  olives,  or  pines  ; 
and  no  where,  except  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  any  maffes  of  fliade  that  give  effecl  to  the 
profpeft.  The  only  verdure  in  the  country,  tolerably  durable,  is  that  of  the  vineyards. 
Great  waftes  are  covered  with  flirubs,  which,  however  beautiful  when  detached,  have 
very  little  effefl  In  a  general  profpeft.  To  look  for  neat  cottages,  or  good  farm-houfes, 
is  ^o  look  in  vain  ;  and  to  find  the  landlords  of  the  country  you  muft  go  to  Barcelona 
and  JNIadrid.  The  deficiency  of  verdure  deftroys  half  the  idea  of  rural  beauty  ;  the  eye, 
dazzled  with  the  unvarying  Iplendor  of  the  folar  beams,  and  tired  with  wandering  over 
arid  heaths,  aches  for  cooler  and  more  quiet  fcenes,  and  languiflies  to  repofe  on  the  ver- 
dant mead.  When  watered,  where  alone  there  could  be  verdure,  all  is  a  crowded  fcene 
of  trees,  and  corn,  and  hemp  ;  of  glorious  fertility,  but  forming  the  good  feature  of  a 
landfcape  only  when  looked  down  upon  from  an  eminence  iirmiediately  above  it. 
Hence,  I  own,  that  in  refpeft  of  beauty  of  profpecl,  I  muft  prefer  many  parts  of  France, 
and  more  in  England,  infinitely  to  any  thing  1  faw  in  Catalonia,  a  country  whofe  moft 
ftriking  features  are  its  rocks. 

I  take  the  climate  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  that  is  known  in  the  world  ;  I,w-as  thei'e 
in  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  and  travelling  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  ye? 
bore  it  without  any  fuch  oppreinon  as  could  give  an  idea  of  its  ever  being  infupportable; 
and  both  men  and  women  ftood  their  field  bufinefs  through  the  day,  except  two  hours, 
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which  they  take  for  repofe.  Suppofing,  however,  that  July  and  Augufl  are  cfleemed 
much  too  hot,  ftill  the  reft  of  the  year  muft,  from  every  circuniftance  we  heard,  be  de- 
licious— they  fpoke  v/ith  rapture  of  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  month  of  May  ;  and  no  doubt 
but  the  winter  muft  be  a  charming  feafon,  where  fuch  vegetables  as  green  peafe  are 
gathered  through  every  month  of  it,  from  the  open  fields.  In  regard  to  wholefome- 
iiefs  for  invalids,  one  circumftance  fiiould  be  cbnfidered,  which  may  be  applied  equally 
to  all  watered  arable  lands  :  I  fliould  conceive,  that  they  tnuft  of  neceffity,  ia  fo  hot  a 
climate,  be  very  unwholefome  ;  and  little  better  than  I'ice-grounds,  v/hich  are  known 
every  where  to  be  peftiferous.  The  land  is  kept  conftantly  watered,  it  is  therefore 
little  better  than  an  earth  fponge,  or  mafs  of  mud  ;  innumerable  fibres  of  vegetables 
are  mixed  with  it ;  the  heat,  the  moifture,  and  the  rich  foil  form  a  putrid  fermentation, 
which  gives  health  and  luxuriance  to  vegetables,  but  muft  fill  the  air  with  phlogiftic 
effluvia,  I  fhould  apprehend  far  from  wholefome  to  the  human  body.  This  is  a  con- 
fideration  for  phyficians,  and  for  thofe  whom  they  fend  to  fouthern  climates. 

Irrigaticn. 

THE  profpe£ls  down  the  vale  of  Aran  beautiful ;  it  is  without  fallows,  fine  hemp 
inftead  of  them.  Look  down  on  the  town  of  Efteredano,  around  which  culture  riles 
pretty  high  up  the  mountains.  Ail  the  corn  cut  is  reaped  and  bound  in  flieaves. — 
Walnuts.  Defcend  into  the  vale. — Figs.  Watered  meadows.  Ray-grafs  predomi- 
nates J  much  common  clover,  white  clover,  trefoil,  vetches,  &c.  A  caufev^'ay  for  irri- 
gation acrofs  the  vale ;  the  meadows  are  uncut,  and  have  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre 
on  an  average  ;  the  corn  all  through  three  quarters  an  acre.  Pafs  a  rich  flat  common; 
part  of  this  vale  fed  by  horfes,  hogs,  mules,  affes,  and  a  few  oxen. 

Advancing,  what  meadows  there  are  are  well  watered  ;  as  are  French  beans,  hemp, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  lucern. 

Leave  Poeblar  ;  they  have  lucern,  but  not  good,  the  gardens  are  all  watered  ;  mul- 
berries ;  price  of  filk  this  year  18  livres  the  pound.  Cultivation  all  around  among  the 
olive-trees  ;  but  it  is  corn  one  year  and  fallow  another.  Crofs  the  river,  which  is  here 
fixty  yards  wide.  Wheels  for  raifing  the  water  of  it  into  the  gardens,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  ;  they  are  of  a  very  fimple  conftruftion,  fomething  like  the  common  water- 
wheels  of  a  mill,  but  made  very  light ;  the  fellies  of  the  wheel  are  hollow  in  divifions, 
taking  the  water  in  through  holes  at  equal  diltances,  and  as  the  ftream  turns  the  wheel 
it  delivers  the  water  out  of  the  fame  holes  at  the  top  of  its  revolution  into  a  trough, 
which  conduOs  it  where  wanted  ;  it  is  cheap,  fimple,  and  effeftual.  Many  peach- 
trees  fcattercd  about  the  gardens,  &c.  Mount  the  hills  ;  pafs  two  large  trafts  of  above 
one  hundred  acres,  deftroyed  by  the  torrents.  Great  quantity  of  pudding-ftones. 
The  mountains  around  are  of  interefting  and  bold  features.  The  country  in  general 
here  has  a  great  mixture  of  cultivation  and  wafte  ;  it  is  for  fome  fpacc  pleafing  enough 
to  the  eye,  but  the  produce  is,  I  believe,  very  low  ;  we  faw  many  oats,  and  fcarcely 
any  that  will  produce  more  than  a  quarter  an  acre.  They  have  no  meadows  ;  and  I 
ftould  obferve,  that  our  mules  have  not  found  fuch  a  thing  as  hay  ;  ftraW  and  barley 
are  the  food  ;  in  all  thofe  fpots  which  would  give  grafs,  corn  and  legumes  are  fown,  as 
more  ncccfiary  and  more  valuable  j  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  the  cafe  over  all  Spain, 
lucern  excepted. 

Near  Monte  Schia — they  have  here  poor  crops  of  flat  barley:  of  water,  they  know 
well  the  value,  a  fpring  of  any  account  being  carefully  condudcd  into  a  refervoir,  and 
let  out  at  feven  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  water. 

10  Advancing, 
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Advancing— there  is  fomegood  hemp,  watered  ;  and  I  fee  enough  ot  the  country  to 
find  that  the-.vater  is  all  in  all ;  where  that  is  to  be  condnaod,  they  get  crops  that  pay 
well;  but  where  no  water,  they  have  not  the  power  or  the  knowledge  to  turn  the  foil, 
however  good  it  may  be,  to  a  profitable  account ;  fallow  the  only  effort,  and  the  fuccefs 
every  where  miferable. 

Crofs  a  fine  ftream  with  many  acres  under  it,  yet  no  watering ;  tWe  roafon  I  cannot 
tell,  unlcfs  the  land  is  common  ;  if  fo,  it  is  cafily  explained. 

The  foil  flony  ;  the  large,  of  the  pudding  clafs ;  but  in  the  midfl  of  this  arid  wretch, 
ed  defert,  come  to  a  fpring,  which  rifes  out  of  the  earth  into  a  fmall  reservoir,  and  isitn- 
mediately  ufed  for  irrigation  ;  maiz,  hemp,  cabbages,  beans,  and  all  fine  ;  the  contrail 
fhews  the  aftonifhing  effe(X  of  water,  and  that  in  this  cliniatc  the  foil  is  the  lead  objed.  — 
the  fun  and  water  do  the  whole.  '  j 

PafTmg  Paous ;  every  thing  changes  the  features ;  the  vale,  on  companfon  with  thofe 
we  have  fcen,  is  wide,  and  alfo  fiat,  and  water  plentifully  conduQel  in  canals,  which  pafa 
every  quarter,  fo  as  to  let  into  the  field  of  every  proprietor ;  having  pafled  above  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  dreary  mountain,  this  vale,  fo  great  was  the  contrail,  had  the  appearance 
of  enchantment ;  the  care  and  attention  given  to  irrigation  cannot  be  excoieded.  The 
land  is  prepared  for  it,  by  levelling  with  a  nicety  as  curious  as  for  making  a  bowling- 
green,  and  this  (condufling  the  water  excepted,  which  is  common  to  every  one),  is  the 
only  expence  :  this  general  level  is  divided  into  oblong  beds,  from  fix  to  eight  feet  wide, 
by  little  ridges  of  fine  mould,  drawn  up  nicely  with  a  rake  every  time  the  ground  is 
fown,  in  order  that  the  water  may  not  fpread  over  too  much  at  once,  in  which  cafe,  the 
irrigation  would  be  unequal ;  there  would  be  too  much  of  a  current  at  the  part  where 
the  water  enters,  a  circumftance  of  no  great  importance  in  watering  grafs  land,  but 
which  would  be  mifchievous  in  arable  ;  fmall  trenches  take  the  water  from  the  carrier 
canals,  and  pafTing  by  the  ends  of  thofe  beds,  the  farmer  opens  them  at  pleafure  to  dif- 
tribute  the  water  where  wanted.  As  foon  as  the  land  is  fown  it  is  watered,  and  periodi- 
cally till  the  plants  are  up  ;  moderately  while  they  are  young  j  but  every  day,  and  fome- 
times  twice  a  day,  when  fuii  grown  ;  the  eilect  is  furprifing,  and  infinitely  exceeds  that 
of  the  richeft  manures  that  can  be  fpread  upon  any  land.  The  rapidity  of  vegeta- 
tion is  fo  great,  that  there  are  but  few  crops,  which  demand  all  the  futnmer  for  coming 
to  perfection  ;  I  believe  hemp  is  the  only  one  ;  that  plant  is  now  five  to  feven  feet  in 
height,  and  of  fo  thick  a  luxuriance,  th^t  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer.  The  rye  bub- 
bles are  ploughed  and  fown  with  French  beans,  which  are  up  and  watered.  After  hemp 
wheat  is  the  crop. 

Watered  maize  here,  feven  to  nine  feet  high.  Every  time  we  fee  any  irrigation,  we 
are  firuck  more  and  more  with  the  importance  of  water,  even  on  foils  which  are  appa- 
rently mere  rock,  and  on  the  molt  arid  defei'ts,  it  gives  at  once  the  utmofl;  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Vines  and'oiives,  however,  ftand  in  no  need  of  it,  but  thrive  admirably  on 
the  driefl  foils  without  it :  not  one  acre,  however,  in  twenty,  is  planted  with  them  that 
might  be. 

Come  to  more  watered  grounds  ;  gardening  and  hufbandry  mixed  ;  peaches  ;  ap- 
ples ;  ripe  jpears ;  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  as  large  now  as  walnuts  in  the  IheW ; 
onions  and^iettuces  in  great  plenty.  Some  watered  lands  have  been  fold  at  1300  iivres 
the  journal. 

Near  Martorelle  is  a  fine  irrigated  valley  ;  French  beans,  feven  feet  high.  Good  lu- 
cern,  cut  three  or  four  times  a  year  ;  onions,  cabbages,  and  lettuces  ;  but  the  hemp, 
every  where  a  principal  crop,  not  great.  The  land  all  formed  into  the  beds  for  water- 
ing ;  which  I  have  akeady  defcribed. 

4  Q  2  Exceedintr 
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Exceeding  fine  hemp,  watered.  Maiz  thick,  and  in  ear.  Many  fine  and  tall  pop- 
lars by  the  river. 

They  are  now  (July)  ploughing  their  flubbles  for  French  beans.     Their  courfe  is, 

I.  Hemp. 

2    Wheat ;  and  after  wheat,  French  beans. 

Three  crops  are  therefore  gained  in  two  years.  The  produ£ts  good.  Very  fine  mul- 
berries. A  journal,  which  is  here  alfo  about  an  Englifii  acre,  of  rich  land  m  the  vale, 
not  watered,  fells  for  300  Hvres  :  watered,  for  1000  livres. 

Leaving  Barcelona,  enter  immediately  an  extraordinary  fcene  of  watered  ciultivation, 
and  which  muft  have  given  the  general  reputation  to  the  province.  Nothing  can  well 
be  finer.  The  crops  in  perpetual  luccefiion  — and  the  attention  given  to  their  culture 
great.  Not  tho  idea  of  a  fallow  ;  but  the  moment  one  crop  is  off,  fome  other  imme- 
diately fown.  A  great  deal  of  lucern,  which  is  cut  four,  five,  fix,  and  even  feven  times 
in  a  year ;  all  broadcafl,  and  exceedingly  thick  and  fine,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high,  when  cut.  It  is  all  watered  every  eight  days.  We.  meet  many  mule  loads  of 
it  going  into  the  town,  each  four  hundred  and  fifty  poimds,  or  four  quintals  and  a  half, 
which  fells  for  4  pefettos,  or  near  4s.  Englifii  ;  fuppofe  it  4s.  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  produce  of  an  acre.  All  I  fiiw  would  yield  ten 
tons,  green,  per  acre,  at  each  cutting,  and  much  of  it  a  great  deal  more  ;  let  us  fuppofe 
five  cuttings,  or  fifty  tons  per  ^re,  at  1 6s.  a  ton,  this  is  40I.  fterling  per  acre.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  growjRi  wefaw  was  the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  and  that  the 
firll  and  fecond  are  in  all  probability  more  confiderable,  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought 
any  exaggeration  to  calculate  on  five  fuch.  I  by  no  means  alTert  that  lucern  yields  al- 
ways, or  generally  fo,  as  I  fpeak  only  of  what  I  fee.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  however, 
but  this  is  the  amonnt  of  that  portion,  which  is  thus  cut  and  fold  to  Barcelona  ;  poifibly 
one-third,  certainly  one-fourth  is  to  be  dedufted  for  the  expence  of  carriage  ;  this  is  the 
moft  difficult  part  of  the  calculation,  for  it  depends  on  how  many  times  the  mule  goes 
in  a  day,  which  mull  alfo  depend  on  the  readinefs  of  fale,  and  other  circiunftances.  The 
profit  is,  however,  amazingly  great.  All  the  other  lucern  I  have  anywhere  feen  finks, 
in  my  idea  to  nothing,  on  comparifon  with  the  vafl:  and  luxuriant  burthens  given  by  thefe 
watered  grounds.  The  finefi:  crops  I  have  known  in  England  are  drilled,  but  there  is 
a.  fallacy  to  the  eye  in  the  drilled  crops,  in  proportion  to  the  dillance  of  the  rows;  they 
appear  thick  while  they  are  really  thin,  but  in  broadcafl:  ones,  which  fatisfy  the  eye, 
there  is  no  deception  ;  and  thefe  immenfe  burthens,  through  which  the  fcythe  is  with 
difficulty  moved,  produce  more  at  one  cutting  than  two  feet  driiis  would  at  three,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  herbage  being  finer  and  fofter.  But  weeds  in  England  and  Cata- 
lonia are  two  very  different  things ;  it  well*  deferves,  however,  with  us,  a  better  trial 
than  it  has  yet  generally  received  ;  I  have  viewed  broadcaft  crops,  particularly  Rocque's, 
on  a  very  rich  garden  foil,  and  Dr.  Tanner's,  on  a  common  turnip  loam,  which,  though 
liot  to  be  named  with  the  Spanifli,  were  certainly  encouraging.    , 

Hemp,  through  all  thefe  watered  lands,  is  the  predominant  crop,  it  is  feven  feet  high, 
and  perfedly  fine  ;  fome  of  it  is  already  harvelted.  I  am  forry  to  fee  that  the  watered 
part  oT  the  vale  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad.  Indian  fig,  called  here  figua  de  maiira, 
grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  very  branching  and  crooked,  the  arms  at  bottom  as  thick 
as  the  thigh  of  a  common  man  ;  thofe  and  many  aloes  in  the  hedges.  Every  garden 
or  farm  has  a  fmall  houfe,  with  a  refcrvoir  for  watej:^  which  is  filled  in  molt  by, a  watei* 
wheel,  with  jars  around  the  circumference.  The  gardens  between  Barcelona  and  the 
fort,  and  alfo  within  the  walls,  arc  watered  in  the  fame  manner  j  the  water  is  let  into 
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every  little  bed,  in  the  fame  way  as  I  have  already  defcribed.  They  are  crowded  with 
crops,  and  kept  in  mod  beautiful  grder ;  thofe  in  and  clofe  to  the  town,  fcattered  with 
mulberry-trees.  But  in  the  diftritit  of  which  I  am  fpeaking  at  prefent,  among  the 
hemp  and  lucern,  neither  vine,  olive,  nor  mulberry.  Thefe  watered  lands  belong  ge- 
nerally to  proprietors  who  live  in  Barcelona,  and  are  let  at  30  to  40  Spanifh  livres  the 
journal. 

The  valley,  in  its  wideft  part  is  three  miles  broad.  Here  it  lets  at  34  Spanifh  livres 
a  year  the  journal,  and  fells  from  600  livres  to  1000  livres  ;  each  of  ihefe  livres  being 
about  54/.  :  (icoo  Spanifh  livres  makes  2700  French  ones.)  Taking  the  medium,  or 
800  livres,  and  the  French  livre  at  lold.  this  makes  the  price  of  a  journal  90I,  2s.  6d.  j 
and  the  nnt  of  it  4I.  The  grofs  rent  of  the  land,  therefore,  pays  nearly  4:  per  cent. ; 
but  whether  this  is  clear  rent,  tiie  tenant-  paying  all  taxes,  and  doing  the  fmall  repairs  of 
his  houfc,  &c.  or  whether  there  are  dedudions  on  thefe  accounts,  are  quedions  which 
were  neither  forgotten  nor  refolved.  To  fliew  the  quick.  fu-ccr^lTion  of  their  crops, 
they  have  corn  in  (locks  on  the  borders  of  fome  of  the  fields,  and  the  land  ploughed 
and  fown  with  millet,  which-is  already  nine  inches  high.    Many  bleaching  grounds. 

Advancing-  the  irrigated  land  lets  from  24  to  40  Spanifh  livres  :  that  not  irrigated, 
at  15  livres.  Water,  therefore,  here  more  than  doubles  the  rent  of  the  land  ;  and  ia 
other  places  we  have  found  the  difference  yet  greater.  The  foil  all  the  way  a  red  and 
brown  deep  friable  loam,  with  a  fufficient  adhefion  for  any  crops.  They  low  P'rench 
beans  after  hemp,  and  then  fow  wheat. 

At  Ballalo,  two  hours  from  Barcelona,  we  meet  with  the  firfl  vineyards,  but  the  hills 
here  come  down  to  the  fea ;  and  where  they  do  not,  the  vale  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide.  Lycium  in  the  hedges;  fbme  few  mulberry-trees.  Oranges  in  the  gardens, 
a  few  palm-trees,  with  vines  around  them. 

A  journal  of  watered  hemp  produces  from  10  to  12  quintals  ;  if  not  watered,  the  pro- 
dufl:  much  inferior;  the  price  14  to  17  Spanifh  livres  the  quintal,  or  35s.  Englifh, 
which  makes  igl.  5s.  an  acre.  This  is,  however,  to  be  underifood  of  a  very  fine  acre. 
The  mountains  are  at  half  a  mile  diftant,  and  partly  cultivated  to  the  top.  All  the  way 
inclofed,  and  the  men  mending  gaps  in  their  hedges. 

Every  fcrap  of  flat  land  well  watered,  from  wells  and  refervoirs;  the  hill  covered  with 
vines. 

Land,  near  Canet,  well  watered,  fells  for  500  Spanini  livres  the  journal ;  vine- 
yards for  300  livres.  They  give,  in  good  years,  to  twelve  charges.  Unwatered  land,. 
100  to  150  livres. 

Enter  a  flat  vale,  half  a  mile  broad,  not  watered.  Hemp,  verv  poor  ;  maiz,  feven 
feet  high.  Vineyards,  under  regular  plantations  of  olives  ;  corn  cut,  in  ilooks,  and  the 
land  ploughed.  A  journal  fells  for  200  livres,  and  further  Oi,  when  irrigated,  for  looa 
livres,  which  is  an  aflonifhing  difference. 

While  the  mountains  and  wafte  parts  of  the  province  prefent  an  unfavourable  profpeiEt, 
the  watered  diftrictsare,  on  the  contrary,  fcencs  of  moft  exuberant  fertility.  To  a  per- 
fon,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  ftriking  fjoeclacle  than  the 
effect  of  watering  in  thefe  fouthern  climates ;  it  converts  an  arid  flony  wafte,  which 
would  yield  nothing  but  vines  and  olives,  and  on  which  every  fort  of  grain  would  hardly 
return  the  feed,  at  once  into  fields,  pregnant  with  the  richefl  harvefts  ;  on  f iich  foils,  it 
gives  almofl  the  whole  value  of  the  land ;  and  on  the  richeft  it  raifes  it,  at  the  lea'if, 
double  ;  and  in  fbmeinttances,  five  times.  It  enables  the  cultivator  to  have  a  fucceihon 
•  of  crops,  more  important  than  any  thing  we  know  in  the  north.  The  reaping  one  crop 
is  but  the  fignal  for  immediately  putting  iu  another}  in  doing  which,  they  exert  them- 
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felves  with  the  utmofl:  a£tivity  ;  ploughing  uniyerfally  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  cut ;  and 
are  by  this  means  enabled  to  have  conltantly  two  crops  a  year.  I'he  extreme  fertility  of 
thefe  lands  has,  however,  led  many  travellers  into  great  or  ignorant  exaggerations ;  they 
have  aflerted  that  the  land  yields  many  crops  at  the  fame  time,  one  under  another,  vi'hich 
fe  boih  true  and  falfe.  It  is  fad,  that  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  filk,  are  produced  by  the  fame 
field,  in  fome  few  inftances ;  but  it  is  not  from  hence  to  be  concluded,  that  the  good- 
iiefs  of  the  land,  or  the  importance  of  irrigation  is  at  all  fhewn  by  that  circumftance. 
The  faft  is,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  raife  one  crop  under  another,  without  lofmg  in  ono 
nearly  as  much  as  you  gain  in  the  other;  the  olive,  being  a  large  tree,  cultivation  may  be 
carried  on  under  it,  but  the  crop  gained  is  poor,  and  fliews  that  exaQIy  in  proportion  to 
the  fliade  is  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  produce  which  is  fliaded.  If  the  trees  are  thick, 
the  corn  is  hardly  worih  reaping  ;  it  is  the  fame  in  other  cafes,  and  I  was  well  convinced, 
from  viewing  their  grounds  with  this  defign,  that  the  foil  can  carry,  profitably,  but  one 
crop  at  a  time;  feveral  may  be  crowded  on  it,  but  nothing  is  gained  ;  with  grafs  unde'f 
trees,  this  is  not  the  cafe  lo  much  in  a  hot  climate  ;  but  even  grafs  is  damaged,  and  it  is 
not  the  quelHon  at  prefent,  as  they  have  none,  A  country  to  be  fupported,  ^nd  in  a 
hot  climate,  vi'ithout  meadows  or  paftures,  founds  very  ftrange  to  F.ngiifli  ears,  and  it  is 
among  the  curious  circumftances  of  this  part,  and  I  am  told  of  the  reft  of  Spain.  If  they 
applied  to  grafs  the  land  that  is  proper  for  it,  they  could  not  pofiibly  have  bread  to  eat ; 
ftraw  here  is  given  inftead  of  hay,  and  entirely  fupplies  its  place,  and  the  oxen  and  mules, 
which  we  faw,  did  not  fliew  in  the  leaft,  by  their  looks,  any  deficiency  in  nourifhnient.  . 
Lucern  is  not  at  all  common  through  the  interior  part  of  the  province,  aiad  where  they 
cultivate  it,  it  is  ufed  green.  Maiz  is  fometimes  fown  merely  for  its  herbage,  as  it  might 
be,  1  believe,  profitably  in  England,  late  in  the  fpriug,  to  avoid  our  frolis ;  it  is  one  of 
the  moll:  nourifhing  plants  in  the  world. 

The  confequence  of  water  being  fo  apparent  in  the  province,  I  could  not  but  attend 
particularly  to  their  exertions  in  conducing  it,  and  I  concluded  that  not  one  acre  in 
twenty,  perhaps  in  fort}',  is  watered,  that  might  be.  In  the  flat  vales  where  canals  of  ir- 
rigation are  made,  at  a  fmall  expence,  a  very  good,  though  by  no  means  a  complete  ufa 
is  made  of  them  ;  but  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  it  is  neceifary  to  ereft  a  mound 
of  folid  mafonry  acrofs  the  river,  and  to  cut  the  canal  partly  out  of  rocks,  and  to  fupport 
it  by  walls  of  (lone,  as  I  have  feen  in  France  ;  and  having  thus  diverted  a  large  portion 
of  the  water  of  a  river,  to  carry  it  on  its  level,  along  the  fide  of  the  mountain  as  far  as 
it  will  go  ;  fuch  exertions  demand  a  much  greater  capital  than  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
lands  of  Catalonia :  it  could  be  done  only  by  a  great  lord,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
fuch  undertakings,  who  refidcd  on  his  efiate,  and  whofe  income  was  fpent  in  fomething 
elfe  than  the  talte  and  pleafures  of  a  capital.  But  leaving  fuch  exertions  to  individuals, 
who  either  have  not  the  money  or  not  the  w^ill  to  employ  ii,  is  to  perpetuate  waifes.  It 
is  the  King  only  who  can  make  thofe  eiforts ;  a  monarch  who  ihould  be  determined  to 
improve  his  kingdom  would  prefcntly  find  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  importance  of 
water  is  fo  well  known,  that  if  a  canal  is  made  to  conduct  it,  the  proprietors  or  farmers 
of  the  lands  below  would  readily  and  fpeedily  make  ufe  of  it,  paying  proportionably  for 
the  quantity  they  took  ;  this  is  the  fyftem  in  Lombardy,  and  the  effed  is  great.  It  would 
be  the  fimie  in  Catalonia,  but  the  capital  for  the  great  work  of  the  canal,  mud  probably 
fcefuppliedby  the  king,  if  not  the  whole,  at  leafl  a  confiderable  portion  Such  money 
ihould  be  lent  to  un?lcrtakers  at  a  moderate  intereft.  Exertions  of  fuch  a  nature,  with 
a  proper  general  attention  given  to  thefe  cbjedls,  would  make  them  fafliiooable  among 
the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  fertile  provinces  would  foon  be  created  out  of  barren 
and  defolate  wallcs.     Arbitrary  power  has  been  exerted  for  ages  in  efforts  of  barbarity, 
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r'gnorancp,  and  tyranny ;  It  is  time  to  fee  it  employed  in  works  that  have  the  good  of 
mankind  for  their  aim.  A  beginning,  and  a  very  good  one,  is  made  in  the  conflrudioii 
of  fome  great  roads,  on  a  fcale  of  true  magnificence,  which  is  never  exhibited  withfuch 
eft'ett  as  in  worivs  of  public  utility  ;  and  whenever  the  importance  of  cultivation  is  well 
underflood  in  Spain,  and  the  right  means  of  advancing  it  clearly  analyzed,  irrigation 
will  then  receive  an  attention  that  has  not  hitherto  been  given.  Such  is  the  neceflity  of 
water,  for  various  produftions  in  this  climate,  that  rivers  ought  to  be  no  more  than  in- 
finitely multiplied  channels,  and  collected  in  one  ftreain  only,  as  a  i-efervoir  for  frcfli  and 
repeated  deviations. 

On  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  bearing  to  the  wcIt  of  Bagnere  de  Luchon, 
are  the  pa'lures  of  the  Spanifli  flocks.  The  ridge  is  not,  iiowever,  the  whole  ;  there 
are  two  other  mountains  in  a  different  fituation,  and  the  fhcep  travel  from  one  to  ano- 
ther as  the  pafturage  is  fhort  or  plentiful.  I  examined  the  foil  of  thefe  mountain  pai- 
tures,  and  found  it  in  general  ilony  ;  what  in  the  weft  of  England  would  be  called  a 
flone  brafli,  with  fome  mixture  of  loam,  and  in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants 
are  many  of  them  untouched  by  the  flieep  :  many  ferns,  narciffus,  violets,  &c.  ;  but 
burnet  fpoteritimjanguiforb^t-)  and  the  narrovv-leaved  plantain  (plantago  lanceolataj  were 
eaten,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  clofe.  I  looked  for  trefoils,  but  found  fcarceiy  any  :  it  was 
very  apparent,  that  foil  and  peculiarity  of  herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering  thefe 
heights  proper  for  flieep.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  tops  of  mountains  half 
the  height  of  thefe,  for  we  were  above  fnow  in  July,  are  bogs  ;  all  are  fo  which  1  have 
feen  in  our  iflands,  or  at  leaft,  the  proportion  of  dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  i3 
extremely  wet ;  here  they  are  in  general  very  dry  ;  now  a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let 
the  plants  be  what  they  may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  fiieep.  The  flock  is  brought  every 
night  to  one  fpot,  w^ich  is  fituated  at  the  end  of  a  valley  on  a  river,  and  near  the  port  or 
palfage  of  Picada  :  it  is  a  levql  fpot  fheltered  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  of  old  diing;  not  a.t  all  inclofed,  and,  from  the  freedom  from  wood  all  around 
it,  feems  to  be  thofen  partly  for  fafety  againft  wolves  and  bears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large 
ftone,  or  rather  rock,  fallen- from  the  mountain.  This  the  fliepherds  have  taken  for  a 
flielter,  and  have  built  a  hut  againft  it;  their  beds  are  flieep-flvins,  and  their  doors  fo  fmall 
that  they  crawl  in.  I  faw  no  place  for  fire,  but  they  have  it,  fince  they  drefs  here  the 
flefh  of  their  fheep  ;  and  in  the  night  foractimes  keep  off  the  bears  by  whirling  fire- 
brands :  four  of  them  belonging  to  the  flock  mentioned  above,  lie  here.  Viewed  the 
fheep  very  carefully,  and  by  means  of  our  guide  and  interpreter,  made  fome  inquiries 
of  the  fliepherds,  which  they  anfwered  readily,  and  very  civilly. 

A  Spaniard,  at  Venafque,  a  city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  livres,  French,  (the  livre  is 
io|d.  Englifli,)  a  year,  for  the  palturage  of  this  flock  of  two  thoufand  flieep  :  in  the 
winter  he  fends  them  into  the  lower  parts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
days;  and  v/hen  the  fnow  is  melted  enough  in  the  fpring  they  are  condufted  back  again. 
They  are  the  whole  year  kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to  fpot,  which  is 
owing  to  the  gredt  range  they  every  where  have  of  palture.  They  are  always  in  the 
open  air,  never  houfed,  or  under  cover,  and  never  tafte  of  any  food  but  what  they  can 
find  on  the  hills. 

Four  fliepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifli  dogs,  have  the  care  of  this  flock ; 
the  latter  are  in  France  called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed  ;  they  are  black  and  white,  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  wolf;  a  large  head  and  neckj  armed  with  collars  ftuck  with  iron  fpikes; 
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no  wolf  can  fland  againft  them  ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  adverfaries ;  if  a  bear  can 
reach  a  tree  he  is  fafe,  he  rifes  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  back  to  the  tree,   and  fets  the 
dogs  at  defiance.  In  the  night  the  fhepherds  rely  entirely  on  their  dogs  ;  but  on  hearing 
them  bark,  are  ready  with  fire  arms,  as  the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  al  hand.     I 
was  furprifed  to  find  that  they  are  fed  only  with  bread  and  milk.     The  head  fhepherd 
is  paid  1 20  livres  a  year  wages,  and  bread  ;  the  others  80  livres  and  bread.     But  they 
are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which  they  have  many,  which  they  milk  every  day  ;  their 
food  is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  fleft  of  fuch  llieep  or  lambs  as  accidents  give  them. 
The  head  (hepherd  keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  from  whence  he  can 
the  better  fee  around,  while  the  flock  traverfes  the  declivities.   In  doing  this,  the  flieep  are 
expofed  to  great  danger  in  places  that  are  flony  ;  for  by  walking  among  the  focks,  and 
efpecialiy  the  goats,  they  move  the  (tones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills,  acquire  an  ac- 
celerated force  enough  to  knock  a  man  down,  and  fheep  are  often  killed  by  them.  Ex- 
amine the  fiicep  attentively.     They  are  in  general  polled,  but  fome  have  horns  ;  avhich 
in  the  rams  turn  backwards  behind  the  ears,  and  project  half  a  circle  forward;  the  ewes 
horns  turn  ailb  behind  the  ears,  but  do  not  project ;  the  legs  white  or  reddiih;  fpeckled 
faces,  fome  white,  fome  reddifii  ;   they  would  weigh  fat,  I  reckon,  on  an  average,  frojn 
fifteen  pounds  to  eighteen  pounds  a  quarter.     Some  tails  left  long.     A  few  black  flieep 
among  them  ;  fome  with  a  very  little  tuft  'of  wool  on  their  foreheads.     On  the  whole, 
they  refemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs  ;  their  legs  are  as  fliort  asthofeof  that  breed  ; 
a  point  which  merits  obfervation,   as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well.     Their  fliape  is 
very  good  ;  round  ribs,  and  fiat  llrait  backs  ;  and  would  with  us  be  reckoned  handibme 
flieep  ;   all  in  good  order  and  flefli.     In  order  to  be  ftill  better  acquainted  with  them,  I 
dehred  one  of  the  (liepherds  to  catch  a  ram  for  me  to  feel,  and  examine  the  wool,  which 
I  found  very  thick  and  good  of  the  carding  fort,  as  may  be  fuppofed.     I  took  a  fpecimen 
of  it,  and  alfo  of  a  hoggit,  or  lamb  of  lafl:  year.  In  regard  to  the  mellow  foftnefs  under 
the  fldn,  which  is  a  flrong  indication  of  a  good  breed,   v.'ith  a  difpofition  to  fatten,  he 
had  it  in  a  much  fuperior  degree  to  many  of  our  Engliih  breeds,  to  the  full  as  much  fo 
as  the  South  Downs,  which  are,  for  that  point,  the   bed  fliort-woolled  breed  which  I 
know  in  England  ;  the  fleece  was  on  his  back,   and  weighed,  as  I  guelfed,  about  eight 
pounds  Engliih  ;  but  the  average,  they  fay,   of  the  flock,  is  from  four  pounds  to  five 
pounds,  as  I  calculated  by  reducing  the  Catalonian  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  to  ours  of 
iixteen  ounces;  and  is  all  fold  to  the  French  at  ^o/-  per  pound  French.     This  ram  had 
the  wool  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck  tied  clofe,  and  the  upper  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot, 
by  way  of  ornament ;  nor  do  they  ever  ihear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for  that  reafon  ;  wa 
faw  feveral  in  the  flock  with  this  fpecies  of  decoration.     They  laid  that  this  ram  would 
fell  in  Catalonia  for  20  livres.     A  circumftance  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended 
and  deferves  univerfal  imitation,  is  the  extreme  docility  they  accuPiom  them  to  ;  when  I 
defired  the  fhephcrd  to  catch  one  of  his  rams,  I  fuppofed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crook, 
or  probably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all  ;  but  he  walked  into  the  flock^   and  fingling  out 
a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  them  follow  him,  which  they  did  immediately,  and  he  talked  to 
them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  cut  his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fomethin-g. 
By  this  method  he  brought  me  the  ram  which  I  caught  and  hold  without  difTiculty. 

The  mountain  pailures  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  not  ufed  by  themfeives,  they  let 
to  the  owners  of  large  flocks  who  bring  them  from  the  lower  part  of  Catalonia,  as  with 
the  French  mountains  ;  thefc  flocks  rife  to  four  thoufand  fheep ;  the  rent  in  general 
being  from  ^f.  to  yf.  a  head,  for  the  fummer  food.  Every  inhabitant  poireifes  cattle, 
which  he  keeps  in  the  common  mountains  in  what  quantity  he  pleafes ;  but  others,  who 
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do  not  belong  to  the  parifh,  pay  5/.  to  ■^f.  a  head  for  the  fheep,  and  \of.  for  a  cow  j 
which  dilproportion  they  explain  by  faying,  that  flieep  muft  have  a  much  greater  range. 

They  have  good  fheep  in  various  parts  of  Catalonia,  but  all  arc  fent  to  Saragofa  or 
Barcelona. 

The  mountains  and  wades  in  fome  parts  have  no  fheep  ;  only  goats. 

Crofs  great  vvafles,  which  in  other  countries  would  be  fheep-walks  ;  but  none  here  ; 
for  five-fixths  of  the  fpontaneous  growth  are  aromatic  .plants. 

See  two  fmall  flocks  of  fheep,  exadly  like  thofe  in  the  Pyrenees,  defcribed  the  firft 
day  of  this  journey. 

A  fmall  flock  of  fheep,  that  give  five  pounds  or  fix  pounds  of  wool  each. 

Several  fmall  fheep-fokls. Such  notes  as  thefe  fliew  how  few  they  are,  on  com- 

parifon  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

In  travelling  over  the  lower  mountains,  after  quitting  the  higher  Pyrenees  *,  the  de- 
ficiency of  flieep  (truck  me  very  much  ;  the  climate  is  too  dry  to  think  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  grafs  ;  but  if  the  rofemary,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  ufelefs  plants 
were  deflroyed,  and  the  land,  by  cultivation,  properly  adapted,  was  to  be  laid  down  to 
fuch  plants  as  would  feed  fheep,  fine  paftures  might  not  be  gained,  but  much  valuable 
fheep-vvalk  would  be  created,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  increafed  an  hundred  fold. 
Such  a  fyflem  would  unite  well  with  olives,  which  might  be  thinly  fcattered  over  fuch 
improvements.  To  import  immenfe  quantities  of  fheep  from  France,  and  to  take  no 
fteps  to  increafe  them  at  home,  is  a  blind  condud,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
in  a  proper  fyflem,  they  cannot  be  increafed  without  being  at  the  fame  time,  the  means 
of  improving  frefh  land. 


Produce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia  iti  1787. 


Silk,  2,000,000  lb.  at  60  reals. 
Hemp,  25,000  quintals,  at  1 60  reals. 
Flax,  30,000  quintals,  at  200  reals, 
"Wool,  23,000  quintals,  at  160  reals. 
Rice,    140,000  cargas,  at  150  reals, 
Oil,   10,000  quintals,  Sit  iSo  reals. 
Wine,  3,000,000  arrobas. 
Dry  raifins,  60,000  quintals,  at  40  reals. 
Figs,  60,000  quintals,  at  32  reals. 
Dates  and  palms. 


Reals  de  Fdlon. 

Englifti  Money. 

d. 

120,000,000 

4,ooc,coo 

6,000,000 

3,680,000 

21,000,000 

- 

2,000,000 

66,666 

ico,coo 

350,000 

0 

0 
6 

0 

0 

4 
0 
•6 

0 

i,8oo,ooe 

- 

30,000 

0 

0 

84,000,000 

- 

1,400,000 

0 

0 

2,400,000 
1,920,000 

^ 

40,000 
32,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1,200,000 

- 

20,000 

0 

0 

I 

4, 1 00,000 

0 

0 

*  There  is  no  line  of  boundary  to  be  fixed,  with  any  prcciiion,  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
th«t  all  the  mountains  we  faw,  Montfcrrai  perhaps  excepted,  are  branches  of  that  ftupendous  chain,  uniting 
in  fome  direitlon.  Tke  whole  mountainous  part  of  the  province,  that  n,  cightcen-twenticths  of  it,  isproa 
perly  the  Pyrenees., 
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Prices  at  Madrid,  1788. 

Beef,  1 4  to  15  quartos  per  ib. 

Veal,  24  to  30  quartos  per  lb.  -  -  • 

Mutton,  1 5  quartos  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Frefh  pork,  15,  17,  to  20  quartos  per  lb. 

Salted  pork,  17  to  20  quartos  per  lb. 

Ham,  18  to  22  quartos  per  lb.  -  - 

Tallow  Candles,  15  quartos  per  lb. 

Soap,  16  quartos  per  lb.  -  - 

Butter  (ManticadeFlandes),  8  r^^j/j  perlb. 

Goat's  milk,  6  to  7  quartos  per  el  quarto, 

Mancha  cheefe,  i  o  quartos  per  lb.  -  -  ■ 

Turkey,  1 2,  20,  to  45  reals  a  piece. 

Fowl,  8,  II,  to  \^reals'd.  piece, 

Hare,  5  to  9  reals  a  piece. 

Rabbit,  5  to  8  reals  a  piece. 

Partridge,  4  to  8  reals  a  piece,  -  •     - 

Pigeons,  5  to  6  reals  a  piece. 

Eggs,  21  to  42  quartos  a  dozen 

Potatoes,  4  to  6  quartos  per  lb. 

Garvanzos  (large  peafe),  10  to  12  quartos  per  lb. 

Wheat  flour,  13  ^«^r/w  per  lb.  -  .  - 

Rice,  II  to  12  quartos  per  lb.  -  - 

Brandy,  2  reals  per  el  quarto. 

Common  wine,  26  to  1%  r.  the  arroha  (about  18  bottles), 

Valdefunas  wine,  36  reals  per  el  quarto. 

Charcoal,  4  reals  and  5  quartos  the  arroha^ 

"^ooi,  n^  reals  \S\Q arroha. 

Common  bread,  6  quartos  per  lb.  /- 

Pan  candial  6  quartos  per  lb.  -  - 

Common  oil,  15  7«jr/oj  per  lb. 

Valencia  oil,  4  r^-ii/j  per  lb.  -  '     - 

French  oil,  7  reals  per  lb. 

Coftee,  34  quartos  per  lb.  -  - 

Sugar,  30  to  38  reals  per  lb.  -  .  . 

Chocolate,  6,  8,  to  10  reals  per  lb. 

Tea,  1 1  quart'is  per  oz,  .  -  - 

Hair-powder,  reals  per  lb.  -  ^      - 


Eng. 

Money, 

Average. 

J.     d. 

15  quartos. 

0    3* 

27 

0     6| 

15 

0     31 

17 

0     4| 

17 

0     4| 

20 

°     5 

15 

0     3l 

16 

0     4 

8  rf^/j. 

2     8 

7  quartos. 

0     i| 

18 

0     41 

25  r^^/j. 

»     4 

11 

3     8 

7 

2     8 

6 

2     » 

6 

2     0 

5 

I     S 

31  quartos. 

0    7f 

5 

0     li 

II 

0      2j 

13 

0    31 

11 

0      2| 

•— 

0     8 

■eals. 

9     0 

— 

12     0. 

— 

I     51 

,— 

I     0 

— 

0     li 

— 

0     li 

— 

0    31 

^■^ 

I      4 

— 

2     4 

— 

0     8| 

34 

»i     4 

8 

2      8 

^ — 

0      2j 

— 

0     8 

MAJORCA. 

SOME  circumflances  relating  to  this  ifland,  which  I  procured  from  good  authority  at 
Barcelona,  and  at  Bayonne,  from  Spaniards  who  had  refided  many  years  in  it,  I  think 
too  interefting  to  bo  omitted,  as  they  may  ferve,  if  for  no  other  purpofe,  at  leaft  to  poist 
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the  inquiries  of  fonie  future  traveller,  who  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  that 
ifland. 

Climate. — The  mofl  delicious  that  has  been  experienced  by  various  perfons  vv^ll  ac- 
quainted with  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  refulting  in  a  good  mcafure  from 
the  variety  of  the  face  of  the  country,  which  rifes  froni  fome  beautiful  plains  to  gentle 
flopes,  which,  after  many  undulations  of  furface,  iinilh  in  the  mountains.     In  the  great- 
eft  heats  of  July  and  Auguft,  the  hills  preferve  the  temperature  almoft  vernal :  nor  are 
the  heats  ever  fuilocating  in  any  part.     The  winters,  except  on  the  highcft  parts  of  the 
mountains,  are  mild  anil  plcafant,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumftances  of  vege- 
tation, almonds  bloflbm  in  December,  are  in  full  bloom  in  January  ;  and  many  wild 
flowers  are  in  all  their  beauty  quite  through  the  year.      Spinnage,  green  peafe,  beans, 
lettuce,  endive,  cellery,  &c.  are  in  perfetlion  fhe  year  round.     In  the  depth  of  winter, 
ice  is  feen  to  the  thicknefs  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  but  melts  before  the  day  is  much  ad- 
vanced.    No  fhai-p  cutting  winds  are  ever  felt,  either  in  winter  or  in  fpring  ;  and  a  per- 
fon  who  refided  there  fixteen  years,  never  faw  a  fog.      The  houfes  have  no  chimnies  ; 
but  when  artificial  warmth  is  wanted,  almond-fhells  are  burnt  in  hrafieres.     This  ex- 
tremely agreeable  temperature  ol  the  climate  was  confirmed  to  me  by  General  Murray 
and  his  Lady,  who  refided  there  many  years ;  and  the  former  mentioned  a  circumftance, 
which  (hews  how  erroneous  it  would  be  to  judge  of  any  climate  by  the  latitude ;  Leg- 
horn is  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel,  but  the  fevereft  cold  he  ever  felt,  in  March,  was  at 
that  place,  where,  in  walhing,  the  water  became  ice  before  a  towel  could  be  well  dipped 
in  it. 

Culture  and  Produ6ls. — The  hills  are  formed  in  terraces,  and  planted  and  cultivated 
with  great  attention.  Olives  are  planted,  and  under  them  wheat  fown  ;  in  the  flats, 
many  almonds  and  mulberries.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  in  fuch  quantities,  that  they 
export  many  to  France.  They  are  in  great  profufion,  and  the  molt  beautiful  to  be 
imagined.  The  mountains  of  Soleya  are  famous  for  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  fruit. 
Hedges  of  pomegranates  are  attended  with  medlar  and  quince  trees,  alternately  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other  mulberries ;  but  the  beft  fence  is  the  prickly  pear,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  ripe  in  July,  which  is  eaten,  both  leaf  and  fruit,  by  cattle,  and  are  fupported  oh 
it  in  fine  order,  when  other  ^things  fail  in  the  heat.  Mufk  and  water  melons  are  in 
great  perfedion. 

Sugar-canes  do  well ;  but  no  fuch  thing  as  rice,  as  neither  fwamp,  marfli,  nor  bog. 
Irrigation  is  well  underftood  and  much  praftifed. 
A  common  courfe  of  crops, 

1.  Wheat. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Peafe. 

Capers  (which  are  a  weed)  come  up  in  the  wheat  ftubbles,  which  give  a  crop;  then 
the  ftubble  and  caper-buflies  are  burnt,  and  the  barley  and  legumes  lucceed,  and  after 
thofe  artichokes. 

They  plough  with  a  pair  of  oxen  or  mules. 

The  proprietors  in  general  keep  the  land  in  their  own  hands. 

Living. 

This  ifland,  which  by  every  account  might  be  made  a  paradife,  is  one  of  the  cheapell 
fpots  in  Europe  to  live  in  ;  upon  an  income  of  1 50I.  a  year  fterling,  men  of  the  bettor 
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fort  live  comfortably  and  bring  up  a  family.  Every  vegjetable  production  for  the  table 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  are  not  only  in  uncommon  profufion  but  excellent  of  their  forts. 
Poultry  no  where  better  j  turkies  are  kept  in  great  droves,  and  driven  to  feed  on  berries 
as  regularly  as  fheep  to  pafture  ;  they  are  fattened  on  myrtle-berries,  and  are  not  only  of 
a  delicious  flavour  but  a  great  fize,  even  to  thirty-fix  pounds  weight.  Mutton  is  excel- 
lent ;  fome  fiieep  are  fo  fmall  from  the  ifland  of  Yuvica,  that  three  legs  are  fometimes 
ferved  up  in  one  difii. 

All  thefe  circumftances  united,  feem  to  point  out  this  ifland  as  an  excellent  winter 
refidence  for  thofe  who  can  no  longer  refort  to  Nice  or  Hyeres,  and  is  probably  a  better 
climate  than  either  of  them. 


Produce  of  the  IJland  of  Majorca  in  1786; 


152,880 
122,068 
102,037 

60,500 

i93i02o  arrobas 
1,665,660 

24,446 

5.038 

500,300 

175,000 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Pulfe, 

Almonds, 

Oil, 

"Wine, 

Hemp, 

Flax, 

Carobs, 

Cheefe, 

Wool,  472,795  lb.  -  '  - 

Straw  of  wheat  and  barley, 

Silk,  (;,347Jt).         -  -  - 

Sweet  oranges, 

Fruits  of  all  forts,     -  -  - 

Pimienta,  .  _  . 

Capers,         -  -  -  - 

Increafe  of  flieep  by  birth, 

■  of  goats,         -  - 

of  black  cattle, 

of  hogs,  -  - 

of  horfes,  mules,  and  afles. 

Many  articles  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
account,  and  are  reckoned  to  amount  (the 
fpecified  produce  comprifed)to 

The  extent  of  Majorca  is  1 231  fquare  leagues,  whereof  twenty 
to  one  degree. 

Majorca  is  reckoned  to  be  the  ttt  P**''^  ^^  ^^^  continent  of  Spain;  "J 
and  the  whole  of  Spain  does  not  amount  to  1^0,000,000  pefos  ( 
per  annum,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  well-informed  f 
Spaniards.  J 


Engli/h  money 

Pefo!. 

£■ 

s. 

J. 

,521,075 

342,241 

17 

6 

300,664 

— 

67,649 

8 

0 

134,274 

—  ■ 

30,211 

13 

® 

244,888 

— 

55,099 

i6 

0 

129,066 

— 

29,039 

17 

0 

47  6, '40 

— 

107,131 

10 

0 

322,819 

y2,6^6 

10 

6 

83,180 

— 

18,715 

10 

0 

15.367 

— 

3,457 

II 

6 

83.333 

— 

18,749 

18 

6 

62,000 

— 

^3,9So 

0 

0 

25,000 

— 

5^,250 

0 

0 

61,341 

— 

13,801 

H 

6 

125,045 

— 

28,135 

2 

6 

24,061 

— 

5,413 

14 

6 

45,000 

— 

10,125 

0 

0 

i7a,ooo 

— 

33,250 

0 

0 

13,000 

— 

2.925 

0 

0 

4,500 

— 

1,012 

10 

0 

126  942 

— 

28,561 

19 

0 

31,430 

— - 

7,071 

15 

0 

25,704 

5,7^3 

8 

0 

240,000 

54,000 

0 

0 

74,100 

16,672 

10 

0 

4,983,326      —     1,121,248    7    o 


Majorca. 


316,011     3     o 

Spain. 

55,933,988  17     O 
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A}^  Accouwr 

or 
THE   ATTEMPTS  THAT   HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

TO  ATTAIN  THE  SUMMIT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

Written    in    the    Year    1786, 
[From  Saussure  *.] 


WHEN  I  was  writing  the  preliminary  difcourfe  and  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  I 
looked  upon  the  fummit  of  Mont-blanc  as  abfolutely  unattainable.  In  my  firrt: 
excurfions  to  Chamouni  in  1760  and  1761,1  had  it  pubiiflied  in  all  the  parifhes  of  the 
valley,  that  I  would  give  a  confiderable  reconipence  to  whoever  fhould  find  a  pradlicable 
route.  I  had  even  promifcd  to  thofe  who  made  unfuccefsful  trials  to  pay  them  for  their 
labour :  thefe  promifes  were  of  no  avail.  Pierre  Simon  made  one  attempt  at  the 
Tacul  fide,  and  another  at  the  fide  of  the  glacier  of  Buiflbns,  but  returned  without  any 
hope  of  fuccefs. 

However  fifteen  years  after,  that  is  to  fay  in  1775,  four  of  the  Chamouni  guides  at- 
tempted to 'gain  it  by  the  mountain  de  la  C6te,  this  mountain  which  forms  a  ridge 
pretty  near  parallel  to  the  glacier  of  Buiflbns,  approaches  to  the  ices  and  fnows  which 
continue  without  interruption  to  the  top  of  Mont-blanc. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  to  overcome  before  entering  on  thefe  ices,  and  to  crofs  the 
firft  crevices  ;  but  thefe  firfl  obflacles  once  furmounted,  there  remains  no  more  than 
the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  difficulty  of  accompliffiing  in  one  day  the  afcent  and  de- 
fcent.  I  fay  in  one  day,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  country  think  it  not  fafe  to  run  the 
rifk  of  paffing  the  night  on  thefe  fnows. 

Thefe  four  travellers  got  very  well  over  the  firfi;  obftacles  ;  they  then  endeavoured 
to  follow  a  great  valley  of  fnow,  which  appeared  to  conduft  them  immediately  to  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  All  appeared  to  promife  them  the  mofl;  happy  fuccefs ;  they 
had  the  fined  weather  imaginable,  they  neither  met  with  openings  too  large,  nor  precis 
pices  too  rapid  :  but  the  reverberation  of  the  fun  on  the  fnow,  and  the  ftagnation  of  the 
air  in  this  valley  made  them  undergo  as  they  faid  a  fuffiDcating  heat,  and  gave  them  at 
the  fame  time  I'uch  a  diftafte  for  the  provifions  with  which  they  were  provided,  that  over- 
come by  inanition  and  wearinefs,  they  had  the  grief  to  be  forced  to  return  the  fame 
way  they  went,  without  having  met  any  vifible  infurmountable  obftacle.  It  however 
appears  that  the  efforts  they  had  made  were  very  great,  for  their  flrength  was  very 
much  tried  in  this  eiccurfion,  and  from  it  they  became  more  or  lefs  ill. 

This  difappointment  however  did  not  prevent  three  other  of  Chamouni  gufdes  from 
undertaking  the  fame  taft,  and  by  the  fame  road  in  1783,  They  paffed  the  night  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  de  la  Cote,  croffed  the  glacier,  and  followed  the  fame  valley  of 
fnow.  They  had  already  got  to  a  good  height,  and  were  proceeding  courageoufly  ; 
when  one  of  the  boldeft  and  mofl:  vigorous  of  the  three  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  in- 
furmountable propenfity  to  fleep  :  he  defired  the  other  two  to  leave  him  and  o-o  on 
without,  but  they  could  not  think  of  abandoning  him,  and  leaving  him  to  fleep  on  the 
fnow ;  perfuaded  as  they  were  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  would  kill  him  :  they  therefore 

*  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,  ii.  j jo. 
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renounced  the  undertaking  and  returned  back  together  to  Chamounl.  For  this  pro- 
penfity  to  fleep,  produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  left  him  asfoon  as  they  had  defcended 
low  enough  to  find  themfelves  in  a  thicker  atmofphere. 

It  is  very  likely  that  even  if  this  overpowering  propenfity  to  fleep  had  not  flopped 
thefe  brave  fellows,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  gained  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  for  in  effect  though  they  had  attained  a  great  height,  they  had  ftill  a  great 
way  to  go,  the  heat  incommoded  them  excefTively,  a  thing  furprifing  at  this  height ; 
they  had  no  appetite  ;  the  wine  and  provifions  that  they  took  with  them  had  no  charms 
for  them.  One  of  them  *  told  me  ferioufly  that  it  was  ufelefs  to  carry  any  provifions 
in  this  excurfion  ;  and  that  if  he  fliould  make  another  trial  by  the  fame  way,  he  would 
only  take  a  parafol  and  a  fmelling  bottle.  "When  I  figured  to  myfelf  this  tall  and  vigorous 
mountaineer  grapling  with  the  fnow,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  little  parafol,  and  in  the 
other  a  bottle  of  can  ferns  pareilk,  this  image  had  fomething  in  it  fo  ridiculous  and  ftrange, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  convincing  to  my  mind  than  the  idea  he  had  formed  to 
himfelf  of  the  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  and  of  confequence  of  its  abfolute  impof- 
iibility  for  people  who  have  neither  the  head  or  the  joints  of  a  good  guide  of  Chamouni. 

Yet  M.  Bourrit  would  again  make  another  trial  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  likewife 
flept  at  the  mountain  de  la  Cote,  but  an  unexpected  ftorm  coming  on  obliged  him  to 
turn  back  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  glacier. 

For  my  part,  after  the  informations  which  I  had  received  from  thofe  who  had  made 
the  attempt  at  this  fide,  I  looked  on  the  fuccefs  as  abfolutely  impoffible,  and  this  was 
tlie  opinion  of  all  the  intelligent  people  of  Chamouni. 

M.  Bourrit,  who  interefted  himfelf  more  than  I  did  in  the  conquefl:  of  Mont  Blanc, 
tliought  he  ought  to  try  it  by  fome  other  fide  ;  he  gained  from  all  parts  all  the  intelli- 
gence he  could ;  at  length  he  learned  that  two  hunters  in  following  fome  chamois  had 
got  on  fome  ridges  of  rocks  to  fo  very  great  a  height,  that  from  the  place  to  which 
they  were  come,  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  remained  no  more  than  four  or 
five  hundred  toifcs  to  get  up  by  the  declivities  of  fnow  which  were  not  very  rapid, 
and  in  fo  open  an  air  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  that  fort  of  fuffocation,  that 
had  been  found  in  the  valley  of  fnow  which  ends  at  the  mountain  de  la  Cote. 

Charmed  with  this  difcovery,  M.  Bourrit  ran  to  La  Grue,  the  village  where  thefe 
hunters  lived,  and  immediately  engaged  them  to  make  another  trial  with  him.  He  left 
the  village  the  fame  evening,  and  arrived  with  them  at  break  of  day  at  the  foot  of  fome 
fteep  rocks  which  it  was  neceffary  to  pais.  The  morning  air  was  of  an  extraordinary 
kecnnefs ;  M.  Bourrit  feized  by  the  cold  and  overpowered  by  fatigue  could  not  follow  his 
guides.  Two  of  thofe,  after  having  left  him  with  the  third  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
mounted  alone,  not  only  to  the  top  of  the  fame  rocks  but  very  far  on  the  fnow  :  they 
faid  that  thev  had  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  higheft  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  which 
they  were  icparated  only  by  a  ravine  of  ice,  in  which,  if  they  had  had  more  time  and 
help  they  could  have  made  flairs  by  which  they  might  eafily  have  got  to  the  top. 

As  foon  as  this  trial  had  permitted  me  to  believe  in  the  poflibility  of  fuccefs,  I  re- 
folvcd  to  make  the  attempt  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit ;  I  charged  two  men 
of  the  neighbourhood  f  to  watch  near  the  mountain,  and  to  give  me  notice  as  foon  as 
the  melting  of  the  fnows  would  render  it  poflible.  Unhappily  they  accumulated  during 
the  rigorous  winters  of  1784  and  1785,  and  thofe  which  have  frequently  fallen  during 
the  coid  and  rainy  fummer,  which  has  iuccceded  this  winter  have  retarded  my  depar- 
ture till  the  middle  of  September. 

•  Joraffc.  t  Pierre  Balme  and  Marie  Coutet. 
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I  always  prefer  making  tliefe  excurfions  with  my  f;u>dcs  only ;  but  M.  Bourrit,  wlio 
tvas  the  firlt  to  make  known  this  route,  having  dcfu'cd  that  we  Ihouki  make  this  attempt 
together,  I  confented  with  pleafure.  We  took  with  us  his  fon,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  whofe  talents  promifo  a  moft  happy  fuccefs,  and  whom  the  love  of 
botany,  and  the  grand  objects  of  contemplation  that  our  Alps  prelent,  has  often  con- 
duced on  the  traces  of  his  father. 

I  had  reckoned  on  fleeping  as  high  as  poffible  under  coverings  in  form  of  tents  :  but 
M.  Bourrit  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  fending  two  days  before  three  men  of 
Chamouni  to  conftruct  for  us  under  fhelter  of  a  rock,  near  the  bafe  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Goute,  a  fort  of  hut  or  hovel  of  dry  flones  ;  an  excellent  precaution  which  would  fe- 
cure  us  from  the  danger  of  a  llorm,  if  we  fliould  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  one. 

Thefe  difpofitions  made,  we  agreed  to  meet  on  Monday  the  twelfth  of  September  at 
the  village  of  Bionaflay,  fituated  about  a  league  to  the  north-ealt  above  that  ofBionnav, 
M.  Bourrit  and  his  fon  came  therefrom  the  Priory  of  Chamouni,  which  is  four  leagues 
to  the  north-eafl  of  this  village.  I  left  Geneva  the  eleventh  of  September,  and  came 
in  a  carriage  to  Sallenche  ;  and  the  next  morning  I  went  on  horfeback.to  BionalTy  pafling 
by  St.  Gervais  and  by  Bionnay. 

The  village  of  BionafTay  is  fituated  in  a  very  uneven  valley,  open  to  thefouth-cafl;,  and 
fhut  at  all  other  fides.  It  is  commanded  by  the  glacier  of  the  fame  name,  and  feparated, 
at  the  north-eafl;,  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni  by  a  fmall  chain  of  Hate  and  calcureoi;. 
mountains.    ■ 

I  obferved  between  Bionnay  and  Bionaflay  fome  remarkable  fliones,  but  I  mean  to 
give  the  lithological  account  of  this  little  journey  in  another  place  ;  thofe  details  would 
too  much  damp  the  intereft  of  which  it  is  lufceptible. 

I  arrived  the  firft  at  Bionaflay  with  Pierre  Balmc,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Sallenche  to 
meet  me  :  we  fhould  have  flept  at  this  village,  but  as  there  was  no  inn  there,  I  had 
aflced  at  Bionnay  which  of  the  peafants  of  the  place  v.'as  in  the  beft  fituation  to  entertain 
us,  they  directed  me  to  the  Confeiller  de  la  Commune  named  Batandier.  This  honelfc 
peafant  received  me  with  great  cordiality  ;  and  M.  Bourrit  coming  in  the  evening  from 
Chamouni,  our  hofl  gave  each  of  us  a  good  little  room,  with  a  bed  filled  with  frefii 
ftraw  on  which  I  pafled  a  very  good  night. 

The  next  morning  1  felt  fome  uneafmefs  for  the  weather,  the  barometer  not  having 
mounted  during  the  night  more  than  the  fixteenth  of  a  line  ;  which  is  much  under 
what  it  rifes  to  from  evening  to  morning,  when  fine  weather  is  perfeftly  fettled.  My  ob- 
fervation,  compared  with  that  which  M.  Pictet  made  at  Geneva,  gives  to  the  fituation  of 
Batandier's  houfe  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  toifes  above  our  lake,  and  of  confe- 
quence  fix  hundred  and  eighty  above  the  fea. 

We  had  then  fl;ill  to  mount  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  toifes  before  we  could  get  to 
the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  we  had  two  days  to  perform  it  in :  as  the  firfl  day  we 
were  only  to  go  as  far  as  our  hut.  As  its  fituation  had  been  left  to  the  choice  of  its 
GonftruQers,  we  were  ignorant  of  its  height,  but  wiflied  to  find  it  placed  as  high  as 
poflible. 

At  day-break  one  of  the  Chamouni  guides,  who  had  worked  at  the  conflruclion  of  the 
hut,  came  to  inform  us  it  was  almofl;  finiflied,  but  that  it  would  be  necelfary  to  take 
another  piece  of  fir,  to  make  the  roof  more  folid.  We  ordered  a  man  of  Bionaflay  to 
carry  one,  and  two  others  loaded  themfelves  with  fl:raw,  and  two  more  with  wood  for 
firing.  Others  cai-ried  provifions,  furs,  and  my  phyfical  inflruments,  and  thus  we 
formed  a  caravan  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  people. 

I  had 
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I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have  gone  near  two  leagues  on  our  mules,  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  make  ufe  of  them  even  for  one.  M.  Bourrit  the  father  even  wKhed 
to  go  the  whole  way  a  foot.    ' 

"We  immediately  mounted  an  eafy  flope  by  the  fide  of  a  profound  ravine,  in  which 
runs  the  torrent  which  iflues  from  the  glacier  of  Bionaflay.  Then  a  rapid  afcent  con- 
dueled  us  to  a  little  plain  below  the  glacier  :  we  traverfed  this  plain  in  its  whole  length  : 
we  then  coafted  the  glacier  for  fome  moments,  and  we  tiniflied  by  leaving  it  and  taking  a 
ftrait  north-eaft  diredlion  by  a  very  rough  but  not  too  fatiguing  flope,  and  without  any 
danger. 

All  the  upper  part  of  this  flope  is  called  Pierre-ronde,  without  the  origin  of  this  narhe 
being  known  ;  for  there  is  neither  rock  nor  flone  there  remarkable  for  its  roundnefs. 
This  flope  is  free  from  vi^ood,  bufhes;  and  almofl:  all  vegetation  is  covered  only  with  frag- 
ments, and  prefents  a  moft  favage  afpefl:.  At  the  left  are  feen  bare  rocks  which  conceal 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  to  the  right,  the  rocks  and  ices  of  the  bale  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 
for  as  for  its  head  and  fnoulders,  they  are  concealed  by  its  low  and  projecting  bafes. 

A  Ithough  this  afcent  was  long  enough,  I  was  always  afraid  to  fee  the  end  of  it  and  come 
to  the  hut,  becaufel  wifhed  to  get  as  high  as  poflible  the  firfl  day,  and  to  make  the  moft 
of  the  fecond,  which  would  be  the  mod  interefting,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  painful : 
thus,  always  counting  for  nothing  the  prefent  fatigue,  weafcended,  almoft  without  per- 
ceiving it,  the  feven  hundred  and  forty-one  toifes  which  our  hut  lay  above  the  village : 
we  got  to  it  about  half  an  hour  after  one,  although  we  had  not  fet  out  till  eight,  and 
divers  little  accidents  had  made  us  lofe  more  than  half  an  hour  of  the  time. 

The  fituation  of  this  hut  was  the  happieft  that  could  have  been  chofen  in  fo  wild  a 
fituation.  It  was  joined  to  a  rock  in  the  bottom  of  an  angle,  fheltered  from  the  north- 
eaft  and  north-weft  at  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  above  a  little  glacier  covered  with 
fnow,  from  which  iflTued  a  clear  and  frefti  ftream  which  anfwered  every  purpofe  wanting 
to  our  caravan. 

Oppofite  the  hut  was  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  by  which  we  were  to  attack  Mont  Blanc, 
Two  of  our  guides  *,  who  had  fcaled  the  Aiguille,  fhewed  us  the  ridge  which  we  fliould 
climb.  They  even  offered  to  take  advantage  of  what  remained  of  the  day  to  reconnoitre 
the  mountain,  chufe  the  eafieft  route  and  markftcps  in  the  hard  fnow  :  we  accepted  the 
offer  with  thanks.  To  the  right  of  thefe  rocks  we  admired  a  fummit  of  fnow  called  /a 
Rogne,  which  appeared  to  us  of  a  prodigious  height,  we  were  however  told  we  fliould 
fee  it  under  our  feet,  from  the  Dome  of  l' Aiguille.  All  the  lower  part  of  this  high 
fummit  was  covered  with  extremely  rugged  glaciers,  which  emptied  themfelves  into  that 
of  Bionaflay.  At  every  moment  vaft  mafles  of  ice  detached  themfelves  from  this  glacier, 
which  we  could  fee  fall,  and  precipitate  themfelves  with  a  horrid  ci"afli  and  diiiolve  in 
clouds  of  duft,  that  the  air  raifed  by  the  fall  of  ice  rofe  up  like  clouds  to  a  furprifing 
height. 

Behind  our  hut  was  a  fmall  chain  of  rocks  about  forty-feet  above  it.  I  made  hafte 
to  get  up  it,  my  travelling  companions  quickly  followed  me,  and  there  we  enjoyed  one 
of  the  fineft  views  I  ever  met  on  the  Alps. 

I'hcfe  rocks,  whofe  height  is  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  toifes  above 
the  lake,  and  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  above  the  fea,  are  at  the  north- 
weft  fide  quite  precipitous.  There  is  feen  under  the  feet  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  above  which  we  were  about  nine  hundred  toifes.  The  reft  of  this 
charming  valley  is  fhortened  in  the  view,  and  the  high  mountains  which  border  on  it 

*  Gervais  and  Coutet. 
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appear  to  form  a  circus  round  it.  Tlie  high  points  feen  in  profile  fubdlvide  themfelves 
in  a  foreit  of  pyramids  which  clofcs  the  bounds  of  this  circus,  and  feem  deftined  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  of  this  charming  retreat,  and  preforve  its  peace  and  innocence. 
From  that  fide,  the  view  extends  to  tlie  Gemmi,  which  is  known  by  its  double  fummit 
whicli  has  given  it  that  name.  But  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  give  a  detail  of  the  im- 
menfc  heap  of  mountains  which  isdifcovered  from  this  fummit,  let  it  fufiice  to  fay  that 
it  prefents  the  moil  ravifning  profpect  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  beauties. 

I  chofe  this  fummit  for  my  oblervatory,  I  fufpended  my  hygrometer  and  my  thermome- 
ter in  the  air  to  a  flick  which  kept  iheni  in  the  fliade,  whillt  1  (landing  on  the  moPc  pro- 
jciting  point  of  the  rock  meafured  with  my  eledlrometer  the  degree  of  <jErial  eleQricity. 
It  is  true  that  the  cold  north  wind  which  ti:eu  l)lew  did  not  permit  me  to  remain  long  in 
that  fituation,  it  was  neceffary  to  find  out  a  milder  temperature  under  cover  of  the  rocks 
which  furrounded  our  hut ;  but  as  foon  as  I  had  warmed  myfelf,  I  returned  again  to  en- 
joy the  profpe£l  and  continue  my  obfervations.  I  will  give  an  account  of  them  in  a 
chapter  apart. 

I  had  the  chagrin  of  not  being  able  to  make  an  experiment  from  which  I  had  pro- 
mifed  myfelf  much  pleafure  :  that  of  the  neceffary  heat  to  boil  water  at  different  heights. 
The  phyficians  know  the  profound  refearches  of  M.  De  Luc  on  this  fubjedl,  their  pre- 
cifion  and  their  exactitude  leave  no  doubt  of  the  refults  ;  neverthelefs  M.  le  Chevalier 
Shuckburgh  thinks  he  has  found  out  another  rule. 

It  was  interelling  to  repeat  thefc  experiments,  particularly  at  fuch  heights  as  no  na- 
turalift  had  ever  attempted.  For  eighteen  months  I  had  been  alking  of  M.  Paul,  a 
thermometer  armed  with  a  micrometer  and  adapted  to  a  portative  kettle  :  but  the  want 
of  proper  tubes,  and  the  multiplied  occupations  of  this  excellent  artifl,  had  fo  retarded 
the  execution  of  this  inflrument  that  it  was  not  ready  till  the  day  before  our  departure. 
However  it  appeared  to  be  in  very  good  order,  I  tried  it  the  fame  night  and  again  with 
fuccefs  at  Bionaifay  ;  and  I  hoped  it  will  fucceed  equally  well  every  where  eUe,  but  at 
the  height  of  the  hut  the  lanip  deftined  to  make  the  water  boil  would  not  burn  ;  it  was  a 
lamp  conftrufted  on  the  principles  of  thofe  that  M.  Argand  had  invented,  but  made  in 
a  hurry,  and  from  a  bad  model  :  the  tinder  which  ferved  it  as  a  wick  burned  at  urit  very 
well :  but  prefently  this  tinder  turned  into  coal  and  afterwards  went  out,  an  accident 
which  did  not  happen  in  a  thicker  air.  Unhappily  our  apparatus  was  difpofed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  was  impoflible  to  make  our  water  boil  on  a  wood  fire,  the  only  one 
here  in  our  power.  After  then  having  ufelefsly  tried  rhis  apparatus  a  thoufand  diffe- 
rent ways,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  experiment,  or  put  it  off  till  another  opportu- 
nity. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  fpeftacle,  which  the  fet- 
ting  fun  prefented  from  my  obfervatory,  confoled  me  for  this  difappointment.  The 
evening  vapour  which,  like  a  light  gaz,  tempered  the  fun's  brightnefs,  and  half  con- 
cealed' the  immenfe  extent  we  had  under  our  feet,  formed  the  fanelt  purple  belt,  which 
incircled  all  the  weRern  part  of  the  horizon,  whilft  to  the  call;  the  fnows  at  the  bafe  of 
Mont  Blanc  coloured  by  this  light  prefented  the  tineft  and  moft  magnificent  fpeftacle. 
In  proportion  as  the  vapour  defcended  and  became  more  denfe,  this  belt  became  nar- 
rower, and  of  a  deeper  colour  ;  and  appeared  at  laff  of  a  blood  red,  at  the  fame  inflant 
fmalfclouds  which  rove  above  this  chain,  darted  a  light  of  fuch  brightnefs,  that  they  rc- 
fembled  flaming  flars  or  meteors.  When  the  night  was  quite  fet  in  I  returned  there  ; 
the  {ky  was  then  perfectly  clear,  and  without  clouds,  the  vapours  were  only  obfervablc 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys:  the  ftars  fliining  but  v\ithout  an^  tinkling,  fpread  over 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  an  extreme  feeble  and  pale  light,  but  fuflicieat  however  to 
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diftinguidi  th'j  maiTos  and  the  diflancas.  The  repofe  and  profound  filoncs  which' 
reigned  in  this  vaft  extent,  flill  heightened  by  the  imagination,  in'pired  me  with  a  fort, 
of  terror  ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  had  o\itlived  the  univerfe,  and  that  I  faw  its  corpfe 
ftretched  at  my  feet.  Sorrowful  as  ideas  of  this  nature  are,  they  have  a  fort  of  charm: 
which  can  hai"dly  be  refifted.  I  turned  my  looks  oftener  towards  this  obfcure  folitude 
than  towards  Mont  Blanc,  whofe  fhining  and  phofphorical  fnows  ftill  gave  the  idea  of 
movement  and  life  ;  but  the  keenuefs  of  the  air  on  this  ifolated  point  prcfently  forced 
me  to  retire  to  the  hut. 

The  coldeft  part  of  the  evening  was  three  quartei's  of  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  the  ther- 
mofiieter  could  keep  no  higher  than  two  and  a  half  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
An  hour  after  it  got  a  degree  higher,  and  auotiier  in  the  night,  ilil!  the  fire  afforded  us 
great  fatisfaQion  ;  indeed  we  fcarcely  fliould  have  been  able  to  have  done  without  it. 

But  this  hut,  this  afylum  of  fuch  confequence  to  us,  defervcs  to  be  defcribed.  It  was 
about  feven  feet  by  eight,  and  four  in  height  :  it  was  inclofed  by  three  wal's,  and  the  , 
rock  which  it  was  attached  to  ferved  for  a  fourth  ;  flat  flones  placed  without  mortar 
formed  thefe  walls ;  and  the  fame  fort  of  flones,  fupported  by  three  or  four  bi'ancheS- 
cf  fir,  compofed  the  roof :  an  opening  of  three  feet  fquare,  left  in  the  wail,  ferved  for  an 
entrance.  Two  paillaffes  placed  on  the  ground  ferved  us  for  beds  ;  and  an  open  parafol 
placed  againfl;  the  entrance  ferved  us  at  the  fame  time  inftead  of  a  door  and  curtains. 
PI.  Bcurrit,  and  fllll  more  fo  his  fon,  were  incommoded  by  the  purity  of  the  air;  they 
did  not  digeft  their  dinner,  and  could  not  eat  any  fupper.  For  my  part,  whom  the  pure 
air  does  not  incommode,  if  I  ufe  no  violent  exercife,  1  paiTcd  an  excellent  night  in  a  light 
and  quiet  fleep. . 

When  the.  parafol  was  not  before  the  door,  I  could  fee  from  my  bed  the  fnows,  the 
ices,  and  the  rocks  fituated  below  our  hut ;  and  the  rifing  of  the  moon  gave  to  this- 
view  the  mofl;  fingular  appearance.  Our  guides  paffed  the  night,  fome  fqiiatted  in  the 
holes  of  rocks,  others  wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  blankets,  and  others  fat  up  and  watched 
by  a  little  fire,  which  they  kept  up  with  a  part  of  the  wood  we  brought  with  us. 

As  IvL  Bourrit  the  year  before,  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  in  the  fame  place,  fuffered 
feverely  from  infupportable  cold  at  fun-rife,  it  was  fettled  that  we  fliould  not  fet  out  till 
after  fix  o'clock.  But  as  foon  as  day  began  to  appear,  I  mounted  to  my  obfervatory 
and  there  waited  the  fun's  rifing.  I  found  the  vi.nv  fi;ill  very  fine,  lefs  fingular  however 
than  at  the  fun's  fetting  ;  the  vapours,  lefs  condenfed,  did  not  form  in  the  horizon  a 
cordon  fo  diilinfl  and  highly  coloured,  but  in  return  I  obferved  a  fingular  phenomenon. 
It  was  formed  of  rays  of  a  fine  purple,  which  parted  from  the  horizon  to  the  weft,  pre- 
cifely  oppofite  the  fun  ;  they  were  not  clouds,  but  a  fort  of  ihin  vapour  homogenous  fub- 
ftance  :  thefe  rays,  to  the  number  of  fix,  had  their  centre  a  little  below  the  horizon,  and 
extended  to  ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  this  centre. 

We  had  the  precaution  to  take  a  warm  mefs  of  foup  as  a  preventative  againfl-  the 
cold  ;  we  then  made  an  equal  divifion  amongfl  our  guides  of  provifions,  precautionary 
cloathing,  and  of  my  inflruments,  and  in  this  manner  fet  out  at  a  quarter  pall  fix  with 
the  greatefl  hope  of  fuccefs. 

Elevated  as  we  were  to  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  toifes  above  the 
fca,  we  had  flill  one  thouf:md  toifes  to  get  up  before  we  could  attain  the  fummit  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  in  effect,  the  mofl  cxadt  meafures  allow  this  fummit  to  be  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  toifes  above  the  Mediterranean.  Of  thefe  one  thoufand 
toifes,  we  had  to  go  about  fix  hundred  on  the  rocks  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  fnow. 
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This  Aiguille,  or  high  mountain,  fecn  from  the  environs  of  Geneva,  prefents  itfeU' 
under  a  round  form,  {(raiglit  before,  and  under  th^  liighefl  fiimmit  of  Mont  Bhnc. 
The  ridge  of  rocks  which  dcfcend  from  it  appear  like  blackifn  furrows.  From  our  hut 
we  could  dilUnguiin  this  Aiguilla  under  the  fame  afpecl  as  from  Geneva;  but  as  we 
were  very  near  it,  it  concealed  from  us  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  \vc  only  fawthe  fl-:y 
above  thefe  rocks. 

The  rapidity  of  the  (ri5?//o/'rj-,  or  hollows,  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  impoiubic  either  to  get  up 
or  down,  and  even  if  one  fhould  happen  to  fall,  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  re- 
tain one's  felf ;  one  mufl:  either  roll  or  Aide  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  ' 

This  flope,  by  which  we  were  to  get  up,  as  feen  from  Geneva,  and  alfo  from  our  hut, 
appeared  iharp  and  inacceffible ;  yet  our  guides  affured  us  that  on  a  near  approach  all 
thefe  feeming  difficulties  would  vanifli ;  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  afcent 
from  Bionaflay  to  the  hut  was  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  than  what  remained 
for  us  to  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  may  then  be  eafily  conceived  with  what 
courage  and  hopes  we  fet  out. 

We  began  by  traverfing  not  a  very  Hoping  glacier,  which  feparated  us  from  the  bafc 
of  the  Aiguille,  and  in  twenty  minutes  came  to  the  firil  rocks  of  the  ridge  by  which  v/e 
were  to  get  on  this  bafe,  I'his  ridge  is  rapid  enough,  and  the  broken  or  difunited 
rocks  of  which  it  is  compofed  do  not  offer  a  very  commodious  patch.  However,  we 
mounted  them  very  gaily  in  an  hour  and  fome  minutes :  the  temperature  was  fuch  as 
we  could  defire  :  the  air,  between  three  and  four  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  was 
no  colder  than  neceffary  not  to  heat  us  in  afcending  ;  we  enjoyed  the  lively  and  encou- 
raging pleafure  to  perceive  our  progrefs  by  the  gradual  decline  of  fumm.its  which  not 
long  before  had  appeared  above  us,  I  felt  q  mofl;  lively  joy,  and  vi-hich  perhaps  may 
appear  puerile,  when  after  having  afcended  twenty-five  mmutes  I  came  to  difcover  the 
lake  of  Geneva ;  it  was  the  firfl  time  I  had  found  myfeif  high  enough  on  the  bafes  of 
Mont  Blanc  to  be  able  to  perceive  it.  I  had  alio  the  pleafure  to  find  here  two  handfome 
plants,  areiia  Alpina,  and  arieta  Helvetica,  'i'his  lafl  is  extremely  rare  in  the  Alps  of 
Savoy,  When  we  had  attained  the  highefl  part  of  the  ridge,  it  was  neceffary  to  climb 
a  deep  flope  of  fnow  to  get  on  the  glacier  which  forms  the  plateau  of  the  bafe  of  the 
Aiguille,  and  there,  for  the  firfl  time,  we  were  affifted  by  the  hands  of  our  guides,  who 
were  always  anxious  to  offer  us  their  help.  It  was  near  three  quarters  after  feven  o'clock 
when  we  got  on  this  plateau:  we  had  flattered  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  getting  thei'c 
fooner;  and  as  v^^e  knew  .that  this  was  but  a  imall  part  of  the  whole  of  our  undertaking, 
I  thought  I  ought  not  to  ftop  to  obferve  the  barometer. 

We  then  paffed  right  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille,  and  were  upon  the  po'nt  of  getting 
to  it,  when  we  faw  with  much  furprife  a' man,  who  did  not  belong  to  our  caravan, 
afcending  before  us  at  the  glacier  of  Bionaffay.  But  this  furprife  changed  into  a  cry  of 
joy  of  all  the  cavalcade,  when  we  difcovered  him  to  be  Guidet,  the  brave  fellow  who 
the  year  before  bad  accompanied  M.  Bourrit,  and  had  gone  with  Marie  Coutet  almoH; 
to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  he  was  not  at  home  when  we  fent  for  him  ;  he  had  not 
begun  his  journey  till  late  in  the  preceding  evening,  had  got  up  the  mountain  in  the 
night,  ami  came  by  the  fliorteft  cut  into  the  track  that  he  knew  v/e  fhould  take.  The 
guides  the  mod  loaded  haftened  to  let  him  have  his  fhare  of  the  baggage,  and  he  gaily 
took  his  place  in  our  rank. 

The  glacier  that  we  were  traverfing  touches  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Aiguille  of 
Goute,  which  is  by  its  rapidity  impradicabie.  This  ridge  is  feparated  from  that  which 
we  were  to  follow  by  oTie  of  thofe  rapid  cculoirs  of  vihich  I  have  already  fpoken  :  it  was 
neceffary  to  travcrfe  this  ccukir :  the  fnow  which  covered  it  was  flill  frozen,  and  exccf- 
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fively  hard  ;  hrippily  Goutet  nnd  Gervais,  who  had  p-afled  lliere  the  dav  before  In  the 
afternoon,  had  lound  this  fnow  foftened  by  the  km,  and  had  marked  pl?.ces  in  which  we 
could  put  our  feet.  Thefe  traverfings  are  what  I  moft  fear  :  if  your  feet  fail,  you  have 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  up  ;  but  when  you  direaly  afccnd  or  dcfcend,  if  yoq 
fall  it  is  eafier  to  llop  yourfelf.  Guidet  wanted  to  pafs  below  us,  in  cafe  our  footing 
fhould  fait,  to  which  we  would  not  confent,  as  the  flope  by  which  he  had  to  paft.  in  fo 
doing  was  ftill  more  rapid  and  dangerous  than  where  we  w-crc  ;  and  we  followed  the 
method  I  had  ul'ed  in  defcending  the  glacier  of  the  Aiguille  du  P.lidi.  Each  of  us  placed  ' 
himfelf  between  two  guides,  who  firmly  held  the  two  extremities  of  one  of  their  long 
flicks  ;  this  ftick  formed  at  the  fide  ot  the  precipice  a  fort  of  barrier  on  which  we  fup- 
ported  ourfelves ;  this  barrier  moved  with  us,  made  our  walking  fecure,  and  prefervcd 
us  from  all  danger. 

After  having  traverfed  this  couloir,  we  attained  the  ridge  of  th=  rock  we  had  to  climb, 
and  here  it  was  that  our  talk  become  difficult.  We  found  this  ridge  incomparably  more 
fleep  than  that  which  had  conduced  us  on  the  bafe  of  the  Aiguille,  the  rocks  of  which  it 
is  formed  being  more  incoherent,  quite  difunited  by  the  injuries  of  the  air;  fometiaies 
they  rolled  from  under  our  feet ;  fometimes  pieces  came  away  in  our  hands  when  we 
laid  hold  of  them ;  often  not  knowing  where  to  lay  hold,  I  was  obliged  to  catch  at  the  leg 
of  the  guide  next  before  me.  The  afcent  in  fomc  places  was  fo  fleep,  that  fometimes 
this  leg  was  level  with  my  head  :  in  addition  to  our  troubles,  the  fnow  which  had  fallen 
two  days  before  filled  up  the  intervals  of  the  rocks,  and  concealed  the  hard  fnow  or  ice 
which  we  found  here  and  there  under  our  feet.  Often  the  middle  of  the  ridge  became 
abfolutely  impaflable,  in  which  cafe  we  were  obliged  to  go  by  the  fides  of  dangerous  coi(~ 
loirs  by  which  it  was  bounded  ;  at  other  times  we  met  interruptions  in  the  rocks,  and  it 
was  neceflary  to  crofs  fnow  which  covered  flopes  extremely  rapid.  All  thefe  obflacles 
augmented  gradually  in  our  approach  to  the  fummit  of  the  Aiguille.  At  length,  after 
five  hours  afcent,  three  of  which  paffed  on  this  fatiguing  ridge,  Pierre  Balmat,  who  pre- 
ceded me,  feeing  that  not  only  the  flope  continually  became  more  fteep,  but  that  we  ftill 
found,  as  we  advanced,  a  greater  quantity  of  frcfli  fiiow,  propofed  that  I  flwuld  rell  my- 
felf  while  he  went  before  a  little  to  examine  what  we  flioulddo.  I  conf'Uted  with  10 
much  the  more  willingnefs,  as  I  had  not  fat  down  fince  our  departure  in  the  morning  : 
I  had  fometimes  ftopped  to  take  breath,  but  akvays  flanding,  fupporting  myfelf  on  the 
ftick.  As  he  advanced  he  kept  calling  to  us  to  wait  for  him,  and  not  to  proceed  farther 
till  his  return.  After  an  hour's  abfence  he  returned,  and  informed  us  that  the  quantity 
of  frefh  fnow  higher  up  was  fo  great,  that  we  could  not  aitain  the  fummit  of  thefe  rocks 
without  extreme  danger  and  fatigue^  and  that  there  we  fiiould  be  obliged  to  flop,  becaufe 
the  top  of  the  niountain,  beyond  the  rocks,  was  covered  with  foft  ihow  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  through  which  it  was  impofhble  to  advance.  His  guctres,  covered 
as  high  as  his  knees,  attefled  the  truth  of  this  report,  and  the  quantity  of  fiiow  all  round 
us  wasalfo  a  fufficient  proof  of  it.  In  coni'equcnce  we  agreed,  though  with  regret,  to 
proceed  no  farther. 

The  barometer,  which  I  had  tried  during  this  halt,  only  fupported  itfelf  at  eighteen 
inches,  one  ligne,  fourteen  fixteenths,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  fliadc  at  two  and  a 
half.  At  this  time  the  barometer,  obferved  at  Geneva  by  M.  Piftet  at  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  above  the  lake,  fupported  itfelf  at  twenty-fix  inches,  eleven  lignes,  thirty- 
one  thirty-feconds  ;  and  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  at  fourteen  dein-ecs  de  Reau- 
mur. This  obfervation,  calculated  by  the  logarithms  without  regard  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  would  give  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  toifes  above  the  fea. 
If  we  regard  this  temperature,  in  following  the  formula  of  M.  Dc  Luc,  we  fhould  take 
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oil"  fevcnty-two  toifos  ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  principles  of  naturalifts,  who  have  Jabourcd 
lo  perfedl  M.  De  Luc's,  \vc  fliould  make  a  much  iefs  confid'.rablc  deduction.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chevalier  Shuckburgh,  we  ihould  retrench  but  thirty  toifes;  and  accor- 
ding to  JVI.  Trembiey,  but  twenty-eight ;  and  fo  the  heiglit  of  the  place  where  we  ftopt 
would  be  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  Icven  toifts  above  the  fca.  Although  I  could 
not  make  thefc  calculations  on  the  place  itfelf,  as  I  did  not  know  the  heighlh  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  the  plain,  I  well  faw  that  we  ought  to  be  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred 
toif«s,  and  I  told  my  fellow-traveller  fo  ;  and  in  the  ciiagrin  we  felt  for  not  having  been 
able  to  complete  our  enterprize,  it  was  fome  confolaiion  to  us  to  know  that  we  had 
been  higher  than  any  other  known  obferver  in  Europe  had  ever  been  before. 

I  cb''erved  the  hygrometer,  the  eleclrometer,  the  llrufture  of  the  rocks  which  fur- 
rounded  us  ;  I  collected  feveral  famples  of  thefe  rocks  ;  we  admired  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  the  profpcft  which  prefcnted  itfelf  to  our  view  :  to  the  fouth-weft  we  could  fee 
the  river  Ifere  much  beyond  Chambery,  and  our  view  to  the  mrth-cafl  extended  to 
Gemmi,  and  in  this  demi-circle,  whofe  diameter  is  about  fifty  leagues,  we  darted  above 
the  higheft  mountains  ;  we  could  fee  our  lake  at  the  left  of  the  mole,  and  on  the  right 
the  mountains  of  Aboudance.  The  Jura  alone  tcrminaied  our  horizon  to  the  north- 
weii,  for  we  faw  it  even  above  the  fummit  of  the  Buet,  which  was  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy  toifes  below  us. 

Meantivr.e  our  guides  prefled  us  to  return.  Although  the  thermometer  in  the  fnade 
fupported  iti'clf  ojily  at  two,  five,  and  that  the  immediate  action  cf  the  fun's  rays  made 
if  only  mount  to  four,  feven,  yet  this  fame  fun  appeared  to  us  extremely  ardent,  and 
when  we  ilood  flill  we  could  fcarcely  bear  it  without  the  help  of  a  parafol.  "J'his  made 
our  guides  fearful  that  the  iate  fnow,  half  melted  by  its  rays,  would  augment  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  defcent.  It  is  known  that  dangerous  ways  are  more  difficult  in  deicending 
than  mounting,  and  we  had  n^ilTed  fome  very  bad  in  getting  up.  However,  by  walking 
with  care,  and  the  help  of  our  guides,  whole  (trength  and  courage  were  equally  admir- 
able we  returned  without  any  accident  to  the  plateau  of  the  bafe  of  the  Aiguille  of 
Goute. 

As  I  was  no  longer  prefled  for  time,  I  obferved  the  barometer  at  the  border  of  the 
flope  tovvartls  the  lake,  and  its  height  compared,  according  to  M.De  Luc's  method, 
with  that  which  he  then  had,  gives  to  this  plateau  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten 
toifes  above  oiu*  lake,  or  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-feven  above  the  fea, 
which  makes  about  nineteen  toifes  more  than  the  fummit  of  Buet.  It  was  alfo  a  fatis- 
faction  to  rne  to  have  found  there  a  more  convenient  fituation  for  divers  experimenis, 
more  elevated  than  the  Buet,  and  of  an  cafier  acccfs  alfo.  This  fame  elevation,  calcu- 
lated according  to  M.  Trembley's  formula,  vi'ould  be  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  toifes  above  the  lake,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-feven  above 
the  fea. 

From  thence  I  re-defcended  to  the  hut  very  flowly,  and  in  obferving  at  leifure  the 
rocks  over  which  I  pafTcd.  On  my  arrival  there  I  found  M.  M.  Bourrit,  who  ha<i  gone 
before  us,  and  who  felt  fo  little  fatigued  from  the  journey,  that  they  were  getting  ready 
to  defcend  to  the  village  of  Bionaflfay.  This  was  the  more  furprifing,  as  IVL  Bourrit  the 
younger  had  been  ill  the  day  before,  and  indifpofed  all  the  night ;  M.  Bourrit  the  father, 
always  pre-occupied  by  the  dread  of  the  cold,  from  which  he  fuffered  fo  much  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  m.ounted  and  defcended  the  mountain  with  furred  fhoes,  in  which  his 
foot  had  no  liability,  and  which  rendered  this  excurfion  fo  much  the  more  tirefome 
for  him. 

For 
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T'or  niy  part,  from  having  found  myfelf  fo  \vell  the  preceding  night  in  the  huf ,  I  vo* 
folved  to  pafs  this  night  alio  In  it  j  either  to  continue  my  meteorological  obfervations, 
or  to  obferve  in  my  defcent  the  nature  and  (iyucture  of  the  mountains  which  I  could 
not  have  done  if  I  had  left  it  the  fame  duy  j  for  night  came  on  before  IVI,  M.  Bouriit 
had  got  half  way  down. 

Immediately  after  their  departure  I  went  and  placed  my  inftruments  on  the  rock 
which  1  called  my  obfervatory,  I  there  ftiU  enjoyed  the  magnificent  fpeftacle  of  the  fun'a 
fetting  ;  and  after  a  very  good  night  in  the  hut,  I  covitinued  in  the  morning  my  meteo- 
rological obfervations  ;  I  compared  with  great  ejsaftnefs,  by  means  of  a  level,  the  ele» 
vation  of  this  rock  with  that  of  the  mountains  which  appeared  to  ecjual  it  nearly  'h\ 
height.  I  then  defcended  floy/ly  in  picking  up  ftones,  and  (topped  a  good  v^hile  to  ob,. 
ferve  thofe  which  are  carried  down  by  the  glacier  of  Bionafl'ay,  Keve  are  found  all 
thofe  of  which  the  Aiguille  of  Gout^  is  compofed,  I  wept  to  dinner  at  Bionftflay,  and 
;from  thence  a  horfebfick  tq  fleep  at  Sallenche, 

If  this  attempt  fliould  be  made  again,!  think  it  woultj  be  neeeffary  to  erect  thehut,wher& 
one  iliould  fxeep,at  leaft  two  hundred  toifes  higher  than  ours, that  ;s  to  fayjat  the  very  foot 
of  the  rocks  of  the  /liguille  du  Goute  j  arid  thus  attack  thofe  fliarp  and  uneven  rocks 
v.'ith  all  the  vigour  that  a  night's  reft  giveSj  and  before  the  heat  commences,  I  likewifs 
think  that  if  foroe  guides  were  fent  two  or  three  days  beforehand  to  fprm  4  fprt  of  itairs 
in  the  moft  rapid  flopes,  or  at  leaft  chufe  the  eafieft  paffageg  $  for  our  guidesj  almoft  as 
great  flr9,ngers  as  we  in  thofe  delerts,  were  often  divided  in  their  opinions  in  the  rout 
we  fjiould  take  ;  yet  nothing  is  iefs  certain  than  that  \ve  had  ^ilways  taken  the  befl.  ]3ut 
whatever  means  may  be  imagined  to  facilitate  this  enterprige,  jt  (hould  not  be  hazarded 
In  a  year  of  great  fnoWj  but  at  a  time  perfeftly  fefe^  with  mufstilar  joints^ar-d  ah?3d 
«'e!l  accuftonied  to  the  fight  cf  prggipjcegj 
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FURTHER  ATTEMPTS  10  ASCE2^D  MONT  MLANC*. 


HAVE  given  in  the  fecontl  volume,  Chap.  52,  the  hiftory  of  the  ufelefs  attempts  that 
were  made,  to  the  year  1785,  to  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

To  complete  this  hillory,  I  ought  to  fay  a  word  of  an  excurfion  made  for  the  fame 
purpofe  in  1786.  This  excurfion  was  not  fuccefsful,  though  it  certainly  was  that  «.vhich 
determined  t)r.  Paccard  and  Jaques  Balmat  to  undertake  the  one  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fummer  of  the  fame  year. 

h  maybe  remembered  that  the  13th  of  September,  1785,  I  had  attempted  with  M. 
Bourrit,  to  fcale  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  but  that  we  met  with  new  fallen 
fnows  which  forced  us  to  flop  at  the  height  of  1935  toifes  above  the  fea. 

As  the  ubflacle  that  thefe  fnows  had  oppofed  tc4our  defign,  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
eSe£t  of  the  latenefs  of  the  fealbn,  I  refolved  to  repeat  the  attempt  the  following  year, 
at  a  time  vVhen  the  new  fnows  fhould  be  Icfs  formidable.  In  confeqiience,  and  to  leffen 
as  much  as  pofiible  the  fatigue  experienced  in  the  laft  journey,  I  ordered  Pierre  Balmat 
to  erect  a  hut  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  and  as  foon  as 
the  feafon  would  permit  to  majvc  fome  excurfions  on  that  fide,  in  order  to  chufe  the 
mod  convenient  route  for  me  to  take. 

To  execute  this  projedt,  Pierre  Balmat,  Marie  Coutet,  and  another  guide,*  went  the 
8th  of  June,  1786,  to  fleep  at  our  old  hut  at  Pierre  Ronde,  and  fet  out  for  it  at  break 
of  day  ;  they  got  up  the  fame  ridge  that  I  had  followed  the  preceding  year,  and  attained, 
although  with  great  difficulty,  the  fummit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  after  having  all 
fucceHively  fallen  ill  from  fatigue  and  the  rarity  of  the  air.  From  thence  by  proceedinf^ 
an  hour  on  the  fnows  in  the  lame  direciion,  they  came  to  the  height  of  the  Dome  du 
Gonte;  there  they  found  Fran9ois  Paccard  and  three  other  guides,  with  whom  they  had 
concerted  this  rendezvous,  and  who  had  paflTed  by  the  mountain  of  La  Cote  to  come  to 
the  fame  place,  always  believing  that  it  could  be  only  by  the  Aiguille  du  Gonte  that  the 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  to  be  attained;  and  they  had  divided  themfelves  in  two  parties - 
to  make  a  comparative  trial  of  the  two  routes  which  led  to  the  fummit  of  du  Goute. 
This  comparifon  was- entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  route  by  the  mountain  de  la 
Cote.  P'rancois  Paccard  and  his  companions  had  arrived  an  hour  and  a  half  fooner,. 
with  much  Icfs  fatigue  and_  danger  than  Pierre  Balmat,  who  had  palTed  by  the  Pierre 
Ronde. 

After  having  joined,  they  traverfed  a  great  plain  of  fnow,  and  came  to  a  ridge  which 
unites  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Dome  of  Goute  ;  but  this  ridge  was  found  to" 
be  fo  narrow  between  two  precipices,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  dangerous,  that  it  w-as  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  follow  it,  and  attain  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  They  then  exa- 
mined at  different  parts  the  approaches  to  this  fummit,  and  the  refult  of  this  fearch  was, 
that  it  was  abfolutely  inacceilible  at  leaft  by  the  Dome  of  Goute.  They  returned  from 
thence  to  Chamouni  by  the  mountain  de  la  Cote,  much  difcontented  with  their  expe- 
dition, and  haraflfed  by  a  ftorm  accompanied  with  fnow  and  hail. 

•  Sauir.  vi,  137,  4to. 

But 
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But  they  did  not  all  return  ;  one  of  thofe  who  had  followed  Fran9ois  Paccard  by  the 
ir.cuntala  of -la  Cote,  wis  Jaques  Balmat,  fince  become  famous  by  his  afcent  to  the  fum- 
iTiit  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  was  not  to  be  of  the  party  in  this  excurfion  ;  he  had  joined 
Paccard  and  his  party  alnioft  in  fpiteof  them.  In  returning  from  the  Dome  of  Goute, 
as  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  others  he  walked  by  himfelf,  and  kept  apart  from 
them  to  learch  for  chryftals  in  a  re  ck  at  fome  diilance.  When  ite  wifhcd  to  rejoin  them 
or  at  lead  follow  their  traces  on  the  fnow,  he  could  not  find  them  ;  mean  time  the  ftorni 
came,  and  being  fearful  to  venture  himfelf  alone  in  the  middle  of  ihefe  deferts  in  the 
ftorm  and  at  the  approach  of  night,  he  preferred  fquatting  himfelf  down  in  t!ie  fnow, 
and  there  patiently  wait  till  the  ftoi  m  fhould  ceafe  and  the  coming  of  day-light ;  he  there 
fuflered  much  from  the  hail  and  cold  ;  but  towards  morning  the  weather  cleared  up, 
and  as  he  had  the  whole  length  of  the  cay  to  return,  he  refolved  to  confecrate  part  of  it 
to  the  trying  if  he  could  not,  among  thefe  vafl;  and  unknown  folitudes,  find  out  a  way 
by  which  the  fummit  of  IVIont  Blanc  might  be  attained.  It  was  thus  that  he  difcovered 
that  which  has  been  followed,  and  which  is  certainly  the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be 
attained. 

He  did  not  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Chamounie  make  his  difcovery  known,  but 
as  he  fotmd  that  Dr.  Paccard  had  thoughts  of  making  a  fimilar  attempt,  he  communi- 
cated the  fecret  to  him,  and  oifered  to  ferve  him  as  a  guide.  The  fuccefs  of  this  enter- 
prize  has  been  made  known  to  the  public  by  the  relations  which  have  been  given  of  it 
by  Dr.  Paccard  and  M.  Bourrit. 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  difcovery  of  this  route  is,  that  it  is  the  fame  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf  the  molt  naturally  to  thofe  who  view  Mont  Blanc  from  Chamounie,  and  is 
alfo  that  which  thofe  who  made  the  firlf  attempt  tried,  but  of  which  they  became  dif- 
gufled  by  a  fingular  prejudice.  As  it  proceeded  by  a  fort  of  valley  between  great  heights,, 
it  was  imagined  too  warm,  and  that  it  excluded  the  air  too  much.  This  valley  is  never- 
thelefs  very  wide,  and  acceiTible  to  the  winds,  and  the  ices  which  form  the  bounds  are 
not  of  that  nature  to  heat  it.  But  fatigue  and  the  rarity  of  the  air  gave  to  thofe,  who 
made  the  firfh  attempts,  this  oppreiTion  of  which  I  have  fo  often  fpoken  ;  they  attributed 
this  oppreflion  to  the.heat  and  (lagnation  of  the  air,  and  they  no  longer  end'javoured  to 
attain  the  fummit  otherwife  than  by  the  known  and  ifolated  ridges,  fuch  as  that  of 
Goute. 

The  people  of  Chamounie  likewife  had  an  idea  that  fleeping  on  the  heights  would  be 
attended  with  death,  but  the  trial  made  by  Jaques  Balmat  in  paffing  the  night  on  them, 
banifhed  this  fear ;  and  the  impolTibihty  of  coming  to  it  by  the  ridges  forced  them  to 
take  the  moll  natural  and  aj)parent  route. 

JOURNEr  OF  SyiUSSURE  IN  AUGUST,    1787. 

DIVERS  periodical  works  have  informed  the  public,  that  laft  year  in  the  month  of 
Augud  two  inhabitants  of  Chomounic,  Mr.  Paccard  a  phyfician,  and  Jagiies  Balmat  the 
guide,  attained  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  till  then  had  been  deemed  im- 
poOible. 

It  was  made  known  to  mc  the  next  day,  and  I  immediately  fct  out  to  endeavour  to 

follow  their  traces;  but  there  fell  fo  much  rain  and  fnow  tiiat  I  was  forced  to  give  up 

the  projedt  for  this  feafon.     I  commiflioned  Jaques  Balmat  to  vifit  the  mountain  in  th^ 

beginning  of  June,  and  to  let  me  know  as  foon  as  the  fmking  of  the  winter  fnow  (hould 

render  it  pradicable.      In  the  interval  I  went  ii  to  Provence  to  make  experiments  by 

the  fea  fide,  with  a  dcfign  to  compare  them  with  thee  I  propofed  to  make  on  Mont 

Blanc. 

Jaques 
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Jaques  Balmat  in  the  month  of  June  made  two  ufclefs  attempts,  mean  time  he  wrote 
me  word  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  done  in  the  month  of  July.  I  then  let  out 
for  Chamounie.  At  Salenche  I  met  the  courageous  Balmat,  who  was  cominrr  to  Ge- 
neva to  inform  me  of  iiis  new  fuccefs  ;  the  fifth  of  July  he  had  attained  the  fummit  of  the 
mounlain  with  two  guidc-s,  John  Michel  Cachat  and  Alexis  Tournier,  It  rained  on  my 
arrival  at  Chamounie,  and  the  bad  weather  continued  three  weeks;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  the  end  ot  the  I'eafon,  rather  than  mifs  a  favourable  opportunity. 

This  opportunity  fo  mucii  defn-ed  came  at  lall,  I  took  my  departure  accompanied 
by  a  fervant,  and  eighteen  guides  who  carried  my  inftruraents  and  other  neccffary  ar. 
paratus. 

My  eldeft  fon  was  extremely  defirous  of  accompanying  me  ;  but  I  was  afraid  he  v/as 
neither  (trong  enough  nor  fufficicntly  accullomed  to  excurfions  of  this  nature,  therefore 
infilled  that  he  fliould  give  up  the  dcfign.  He  (laid  at  the  Priory,  where  he  made  with 
much  care,  obfervations  fimilar  to  thofe  I  made  on  the  top. 

Although  it  is  hardly  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  in  a  diredl  line  from  the  Priory  of 
Chamounie  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  it  takes  eighteen  hours  to  walk  it,  on  account 
of  the  bad  road,  the  turnings,  and  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  toifes 
to  get  up. 

To  be  perfeftly  at  liberty  in  the  choice  of  the  places  where  I  fhould  fleep,  I  had  a  tent 
carried,  and  the  firll  night  I  flept  under  it  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  of  Cote,  which 
is  fituated  on  the  fouth  of  the  Priory,  and  at  feven  hundred  and  feventy-nine  toifes  above 
this  village. 

This  journey  is  free  from  pain  and  danger,  the  afcent  is  always  on  the  grafs  or  on  the 
rock,  and  the  excurfion  is  eafily  made  in  five  or  fix  hours.  But  from  thence  to  the  top, 
there  is  nothing  but  ice  and  fnow  to  walk  on. 

The  fecond  journey  is  not  the  eafieft.  We  had  immediately  to  crofs  the  glacier  of 
the  Cote  to  get  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  rock  inclofed  by  the  fnows  of  Mont  Blanc.  This 
glacier  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  interfefted  by  large,  deep,  irregular  crevices ; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  pafs  them  except  over  bridges  of  fnow,  which  are  fometimes 
extremely  flight,  and  fufpended  over  abyfes.  One  of  my  guides  had  nearly  periffied 
here.  He  had  gone  the  day  before  with  two  others  to  reconnoitre  the  paflage,  happily 
they  had  had  the  precaution  to  faflen  themfelves  together  by  cords ;  the  fnow  gave  way 
under  him  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  and  deep  crevice,  and  he  condnued  fufpended  be- 
tween his  two  companions.  We  paflTed  by  the  opening  which  had  been  formed  under 
him,  and  I  trembled  at  the  fight  of  the  danger  he  had  run.  The  paflage  of  this  glacier 
is  fo  difficult  and  winding,  that  it  took  us  three  hours  to  go  from  the  top  of  the  Cote  to 
the  firfl:  rocks  of  this  ifolated  chain,  though  it  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league 
in  a  direiSt  line. 

After  having  attained  thefe  rocks,  we  foon  quitted  them  again  to  go  up  a  winding 
valley  full  of  fnow,  which  ft  retches  from  north  to  fouth  to  the  foot  of  the  higheft  fum- 
mit. This  fnow  is  interfecled  at  different  diftances  by  enormous  and  fuperb  crevices. 
Their  lively  and  neat  form  ffiews  the  fnow  difpofed  of  in  horizontal  beds,  and  each  of 
thefe  beds  anfv/er  to  a  year ;  be  the  largenefs  of  its  crevices  what  it  may,  the  bottom 
can  no  where  be  difcovered. 

My  guides  wiflied  we  fhould  pafs  the  night  near  fome  of  thofe  rocks  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  this  route,  but  as  the  higheft  are  fix  or  feven  hundred  toifes  lower  than  the 
fummit,  I  was  defirous  to  get  higher  up.  To  do  this,  it  was  necelTary  to  pitch  our  tent 
amid  the  fnows,  this  I  had  much  trouble  to  make  my  companions  confent  to.  They 
imagined  that  during  the  night  there  reigned  on  thefe  high  fnows  an  infupportable  cold, 
VOL  IV.  4  T  and 
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and  ferioufly  believed  they  fhould  perifli  there.  At  lad  I  told  them,  that  for  my  part  I 
was  determined  to  do  it  with  thofe  amongft  them  on  whom  I  could  depend  5  that  we 
would  dig  deep  in  the  fuow  and  cover  this  hollow  with  the  coverina;  of  the  tent,  and 
there  fhut  ourfelves  in  together,  and  in  this  manner  we  Ihould  not  fuffer  from  the  rigour 
of  the  cold.     Thefe  arrangements  having  encouraged  them,  we  purfued  our  courfe. 

At  four  in  the  evening  we  got  to  the  fecond  of  the  three  great  platforms  of  fnow  which 
we  had  to  pafs,  and  there  we  pitched  our  tent,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
toifes  above  the  Priory,  and  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  above  the  fea, 
ninety  toifes  above  the  pike  of  Teneriffe.  We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  laft  plat- 
form,  becaufe  there  we  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  fall  of  avalanches. 

The  firll  platform  by  which  we  had  lately  paft  is  not  exempt  from  them.  We  had 
pafTcd  over  two  of  thefe  avalanches,  which  had  fallen  fince  Balmat's  laft  journey,  the 
broken  remains  of  which  covered  the  whole  valley. 

My  guides  immediately  fet  about  excavating  a  place  where  we  might  pafs  the  night ; 
but  they  very  foon  felt  the  effefl:  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  *.  Thefe  robuft  men,  to  whom 
feven  or  eight  hours  walking  is  in  reality  nothing,  had  hardly  thrown  up  five  or  fix 
fhovels  of  fnow  when  they  found  it  abfolutely  impoihble  to  continue ;  they  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  conftautly  to  relieve  each  other.  One  of  them  who  had  turned  back  a  little  to 
fetch  fome  water  in  a  calk  from  a  hollow,  was  taken  ill  in  going,  returned  without  water, 
and  palfed  the  night  in  the  moft  agonifing  pain.  Myfelf  who  am  fo  accuftomed  to  the  air 
of  the  mountains,  and  who  feel  better  in  this  air  than  in  the  plain,  I  was  overcome  with 
wearinefs  in  obferving  my  meteorological  inftruments.  This  illnefs  caufed  in  us  an 
ardent  thirft,  and  we  could  not  procure  vi'ater  but  by  melting  the  fnow,  for  the  water 
we  had  feen  in  coming  up,  was  found  frozen  when  they  returned  to  fetch  fome,  and 
the  little  chaffing- difli  we  had  with  us  afforded  a  flow  fupply  for  twenty  thirfty  perfons. 

From  the  middle  of  (his  p/ateat!,  enclofed  between  the  laft  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  to 
the  fouth,  its  high  fteps  to  the  eafl,  and  the  Dome  du  Goute  to  the  weft,  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  to  be  feen  but  fnow ;  this  fnow  is  quite  pure,  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs,  and  on 
the  high  fummits  forms  the  moft  fingular  contrail  with  the  almoft  black  fky  of  thefe 
high  regions.  No  living  creature  to  be  feen,  no  appearance  of  vegetation ;  it  is  the 
dwelling  of  filcnce  and  cold.  When  I  reprefented  to  myfelf  Doctor  Paccard  and  Jaques 
Balmat  arriving  the  firft  at  the  clofe  of  day  in  thefe  deferts,  without  fhelter,  without  fuc- 
cour,  without  even  knowing  that  mankind  could  exift  in  thofe  places  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  to,  but  continuing  neverthelefs  boldly  their  career,  I  could  not  but  admire 
their  refolution  and  courage. 

My  guides  always  occupied  with  the  fear  of  cold,  fo  clofely  fliut  all  the  openings  of  the 
tent,  that  I  fuffered  much  from  the  heat  and  impurity  of  the  air,  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fpiration  of  fb  many  people.  I  was  obliged  to  get  out  in  the  night  for  the  fake  of  taking 
breath.  The  moon  fhone  with  the  greateft  luftrc  in  the  middle  of  the  fky  of  a  dark 
ebony  colour,  Jupiter  feemed  to  throw  out  ftrong  rays  of  light  from  behind  the  higheft 
fummit  to  the  ealt  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  reverberating  light  all  over  this  extent  of  Ihow 
was  fo  dazzling,  that  only  the  ftars  of  the  firft  and  fecond  magnitude  were  diftinguifh- 
able.  At  length  however  we  began  to  flocp,  when  we  were  awaked  by  the  noife  of  a 
great  avalanche,  which  covered  part  of  the  declivity  that  we  fhould  have  to  climb  the 
next  day. 

At  break  of  day  the  thermometer  was  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  It 
was  late  when  we  fet  out,  owing  to  the  neccfllty  we  were  under  of  melting  fnow  for 

*  Tke  barometer  flood  but  at  17  inches  lo^i  lines. 

8  breakfaft. 
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breakfadj  and  to  have  fome  to  carry  with  vs;  it  was  no  fooncr  mched  than  drank,  and 
thofe  people  who  rcligioufly  guarded  the  wine  I  had  brouglit  with  us,  continually  fto^' 
the  water  I  had  in  referve.     We  began  by  afcending  the  third  and  lafl  platform,  then 
took  to  the  left  to  get  on  the  higheft  rock  at  the  eaft  of  the  fuuimit.     The  declivity  ex- 
tremely flantcd,  thirty-nine  degrees  in  fome  places,  and  every  where  borders  on  preci- 
pices, and  the  furface  of  the  fnow  was  fo  hard,,that  thofe  who  went  firft  were  obliged  to 
break  it  with  a  hatchet  before  they  could  gain  a  footing.     It  took  us  two  hours  to  climb 
this  declivity,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  toifcs  high.      Coming  to  the  laft 
rock,  we  took  to  the  right  inclining  weflerly  to  climb  the  lafl:  declivity,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes.      This  declivity  inclines  only  to 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  degrees  and  is  not  dangerous  ;  but  the  air  is  fo  rarified  that 
our  flrength  vifibly  failed,  as  near  the  fummit  I  could  only  go  fifteen  or  fixteen  fleps 
without  taking  breath,  I  even  felt  now  and  then  a  fort  of  fainting  which  obliged  me  to  fit 
down,  but  in  proportion  as  I  recovered  my  refpiration,  I  felt  my  flrength  return  ;  when 
recovered  enough  to  proceed,  I  feemed  as  if  I  could  get  to  the  top  at  one  flretch.     All 
my  guides  in  proportion  to  their  flrength  were  in  the  fame  fituation.      It  took  us  two 
hours  from  the  lafl  rock  to  the  fummit,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  when  we  gained  it. 

My  firft  looks  were  fixt  on  Chamounie  where  I  knew  my  wife  and  her  two  fiflers 
were,  their  eyes  fixed  to  atelefcope  following  all  our  fteps  with  an  uneafinefs,  too  great 
without  doubt,  but  not  lefs  diflreffmg  to  them.  I  felt  a  very  plcafing  and  confoling  fen- 
timent  when  I  faw  the  flag  which  they  had  promifed  to  hoift  the  moment  they  obferved 
me  at  the  fummit,  when  their  apprehenfions  would  be  at  leaft  fufpendcd. 

I  could  now  enjoy  without  regret  the  grand  fpeftacle  I  had  under  my  eyes.  A  light 
vapour  fufpended  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air,  concealed  from  my  fight  the  lowefl 
and  mofl:  diflant  objeds,  fuch  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lombardy ;  but  I  did  not  much 
regret  this  lofs.  What  I  had  jufl  feen  and  what  I  faw  in  the  clearefl:  manner,  is  the 
whole  of  all  the  high  fummits  of  which  I  had  fo  long  defired  to  know  the  organization. 
I  could  hardly  beli"ve  my  eyes,  it  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream,  when  I  faw  placed  under 
my  eyes  thofe  majeflic  fummits,  thefe  redoubtable  Aiguilles,  the  Midi,  the  Argentiere, 
the  Geant,  whofe  bafes  even  had  been  for  me  of  fuch  difficult  and  dangerous  accefs.  I 
feized  their  relation  to  each  other,  their  connexion,  their  ftrufture,  and  a  fingle  glance 
cleared  up  doubts  that  years  of  labour  had  not  been  able  to  diflblve. 

During  this  time  my  guides  pitched  my  tent,  and  fet  out  the  little  table  on  which  I 
meant  to  make  the  experiment  of  the  ebullition  of  the  water.  But  when  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  me  to  difpofe  of  my  inftruments  and  obferve  them,  I  found  myfelf  every  mo- 
ment obliged  to  fufpend  my  work,  and  attend  only  to  my  refpiration. 

If  it  is  confidered  that  the  barometer  was  then  only  at  fixteen  inches  one  line,  and 
that  thus  the  air  had  litile  more  than  half  of  its  ordinary  denfity,  it  may  be  comorehend- 
ed  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fupply  it  by  the  frequency  of  infpirations.  When  I  was  per- 
feflily  quiet,  I  only  felt  a  flight  pain  at  my  breafl: ;  but  when  my  attention  was  fixed  for 
fome  moments  in  continuation,  and  particularly  when  in  ftooping,  I  leaned  on  my  flo- 
mach,  I  was  obliged  to  refi;  during  two  or  three  minutes,  to  recover  myfelf  again.  My 
guides  felt  the  fame  fenfations.  They  had  no  appetite  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  our  provi- 
sions, which  were  all  frozen,  were  not  in  that  ftate  calculated  to  excite  one  ;  neither  did 
they  care  for  wine,  or  brandy,  indeed  they  had  found  that  flrong  liquors  increafed  this 
indifpofition,  without  doubt  by  increafing  the  quicknefsof  the  circulation.  It  was  frefh 
water  only  that  did  them  good,  and  afforded  them  pleafure  ;  but  time  and  trouble  were 
wanting  to  make  a  fire,  without  which  we  could  not  have  any. 

4  T  2  I  never- 
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I  neverthelefs  remained  at  the  top  till  half  after  three,  and  although  I  lofl  not  a  fingle 
Element,  I  was  not  able  in  thcfe  four  hours  and  a  half,  to  make  all  the  experiments  I 
have  frequently  made  in  lefs  than  three  hours  at  the  fea  fide.  1  made  however  with  care 
the  moft  eflential  ones. 

I  got  down  eafier  than  I  ex,pc£l;ed.  As  the  motion  in  defceiuling  does  not  prefs  the 
diaphragm,  it  does  not  confme  the  refpiration,  and  one  is  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  ftop 
fo  often  to  take  breath.  The  defcent  trom  the  rock  to  the  firlf  platform  was  neverthe- 
lels  very  difficult  by  its  great  fleepnefs,  and  the  fun  fhined  with  fuch  brightnefs  on  the 
precipices  beneath  us,  that  it  needed  heads  well  accuftomed  to  fuch  fights  not  to  be  ter- 
rified. I  again  ilept  on  the  fnow  two  hundred  toifes  lower  than  the  preceding  night. 
There  it  was  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  air  which  incommoded  us 
on  the  fummit ;  for  if  it  had  been  from  vvearinefs  we  (hould  have  been  much  ficker 
after  this  long  and  dangerous  defcent ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fupped  with  a  very 
good  appetite,  and  I  made  my  obfervations  without  any  obfiru£\ion  from  indifpofition. 
1  even  believe  that  the  height  where  this  indifpofition  begins  is  fixed,  beyond  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  proceed  farther.  For  my  own  part  I  find  myfelf  very  well  at  one  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  toifes  above  the  fea,  but  as  foon  as  I  get  higher  I  feel  myfelf  in- 
difpofed. 

The  next  day  we  found  the  glacier  of  the  Cote  changed  by  the  heat  of  thefe  two  days, 
and  dill  more  difficult  to  pafs  than  it  was  getting  up.  We  were  obliged  to  defcend  a 
declivity  of  fnow,  inclined  to  fifty  degrees,  to  avoid  a  crevice  which  had  opened  during 
our  journey.  At  length  at  half  after  nine  we  found  ourfelves  approach  the  Cote  moun- 
tain, very  happy  to  find  ourfelves  again  in  a  place  where  we  were  not  afraid  of  it  finking 
ynder  our  feet. 

There  I  met  Bourrit  who  wanted  to  engage  fome  of  my  guides  to  go  up  again  with 
him  ;  but  they  found  themfelves  too  fatigued,  and  wiflied  to  reft  themfelvesat  Chamou- 
nie.  We  defcended  very  gaily  to  the  Priory,  where  we  got  to  dinner.  It  was  a  great 
pleafure  to  me  to  have  them  all  return  fafe,  and  well  with  their  eyes  and  face  in  the  beft 
poiTible  ftate.  The  black  crapes  with  which  we  had  provided  ourfelves,  and  with  which 
we  covered  our  faces,  had  pei^'^eftly  preferved  us  from  the  temporary  blindnefs,  and  chap- 
edand  burned  faces  often  occafioned  by  the  reverberation  of  the  fnow,  which  thcfe  who 
had  gone  there  before  us  had  felt. 

Details  oft  be  Journey. 

IN  going  from  the  Prioiy  to  Mont  Blanc,  by  the  Cote  Mountain,  you  muft  begin  by 
following  the  road  to  Geneva,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Buiflbns,  and  then  take  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  glacier  of  that  name.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  which  leads  to 
this  glacier,  you  turn  to  the  right  which  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  the  Mount. 

This  hamlet  is  fituated  on  a  hill  of  gypfum  ;  on  the  furface  of  this  hill  are  feen  hol- 
lows, fome  in  the  form  of  funnels,  others  on  the  contrary  have  only  a  narrow  orifice, 
and  widening  farther  in.  I  was  fhewn  one  in  a  field  fcattercd  over  with  bufhes,  the 
opening  of  which  was  but  a  foot  wide,  but  farther  in  its  diameter  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  a  fpherical  form.  Without  doubt,  thefe  hollows  are  made  by  the  waters  which  dif- 
folve,  and  draw  with  them  the  gvplum  which  forms  the  hill,  whiht  the  vegetable  earth, 
withheld  by  the  roots  of  grafs  and  bufhes,  rcfts  fufpcnded  above  thefe  cavitiis.  As  to 
the  fpherical  form  of  thefe  cavities,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  ;  neither  are  thole  geometers 
who  give  the  account. 

A  little 
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A  little  beyond  the  ]\Tount  we  began  to  afcend,  in  purfuing  the  borders  of  the  tor- 
rent which  ilFues  from  the  glacier  of  Taconay ;  there  inlte^id  of  fixed  rocks  vvc  only  find 
wrecks,  difplaced  rocks,  conipofed  of  quartz,  of  mica,  of  ihilta;  hornblende,  or  of  ferru- 
ginous horn  flone,  which  diflblves  in  the  air,  and  changes  into  oxide  of  iron  of  a  rully 
colour.     Thefe  fragments  have  frequently  a  rhomboidal  form. 

Soon  after  are  feen  to  our  left  ycllowifh  rocks,  which  decompofe,  and  whofe  nature  is 
the  fame  as  thofe  fragments.  As  to  their  ftruclure  and  fituation,  they  are,  in  general, 
conformable  to  the  other  works  of  Chamounie. 

in  proportion  as  we  got  higher  we  found  the  horn  rock  abound  more  in  thefe  frag- 
ments, neverthelefs  one  meets  fome  fine  knots  of  granite  of  felfpar,  of  an-  almoft  black 
grey,  mixed  with  white  quartz;  of  quartz  croffed  with  threads  of  amianth  and  others. 

This  afcent  is  extremely  wild,  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  with  the  glacier  of 
Taconay  in  front,  briftled  with  flakes  of  ice,  not  clear  and  white,  like  thofe  of  BuiiTons, 
but  foiled  by  a  black  mud,  and  interfered  with  rocks  of  the  fame  coJour:  but  in  gettin<T 
up  higher  we  difcovered  above  this  glacier,  clear  and  fharp-edged  fnows  of  the  Dome  of 
Goute. 

Till  within  half  a  league  beyond  the  hamlet  of  the  Mount,  you  may  go  on  mules  for 
about  two  fmall  leagues  from  the  Priory  ;  but  all  the  relt  on  foot. 

Soon  after  we  got  above  the  glacier  of  Taconay,  forae  part  of  the  way  became  diili- 
cult ;  we  then  met  with  a  clear  fountain  of  frefti  water,  where  the  guides  already  fatigued 
with  their  loads  took  fome  red- 
There  we  faced  the  glacier  of  Taconay,  remarkable  for  the  different  colours  of  its 
ices,  which  at  our  fide  on  the  right  bank  is  muddy  and  black,  whilft  on  the  oppofite 
bank  they  are  tranfparent  and  white. 

The  rocks  on  both  fides  are  the  fame  as  thofe  I  have  above  defcribed  ;  they  divide 
frequently  into  oblique  angled  parallepipeda ;  their  fituation  and  firudure  are  alfo  the 
fame. 

In  getting  up  higher  we  found  harder  grey  rocks,  refembling  veined  granites,  with 
lengthened  knots, and  veins  of  quartz,  parallel  to  their  beds  and  layers.  Afterwards 
we  got  nearer  the  glacier,  and  climbed  a  Hoping  declivity  to  the  Moraine,  whofe  rid^-e 
we  followed  for  fome  time  ;  we  foon  after  left  it  entirely  by  getting  higher  on  the  moun- 
tain to  the  left. 

Half  an  hour  after  having  quitted  the  glacier,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  pretty  high 
{harp  rock,  which  guards  a  narrow  and  deep  cavity,  from  which  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting but  by  fcaling  this  rock  ;  this  paffa;T[e  is  called  the  Mapas  or  bad  J}cp  :.  they  had 
placed  a  ladder  there  for  me,  on  a  fuppofition  I  fliould  want  it,  but  as  I  was  unwilling  to 
give  my  guides  a  bad  opinion  of  my  intrepidity,  I  palled  on  without  touching  it. 

Beyond  the  Mapas  we  were  obliged  to  pals  by  fome  narrow  corners  on  high  fharp 
ridges. 

We  then  followed  an  uneven  ridge,  with  the  precipice  to  the  right,  and  very  uneven 
fields  to  the  left  ;  after  that  we  climbed  a  fiope  to  a  cavern,  where  I  flept  the  20th  of 
Auguft  1786,  when,  immediately  after  DoftorPaccard's  journey,  I  endeavoured,  by  fol- 
lowing his  lleps,  to  attain  the  fuminit  of  Mont  Blanc.  But  in  the  night  there  happened 
fuch  a  llorm  of  rain  and  Ihow,  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  forrov/fully,  and  put  off  the 
attempt  till  the  following  year. 

Each  of  thefe  journeys  took  me  about  four  hours,  without  including  reft,  from  the 
Priory  of  Chamounie  to  this  cavern. 

The  fummit  of  this  rock,  to  the  north-weft  of  this  cavern,  prefents  a  very  fine  prof- 
ped  :  it  forms  one  of  the  heights  of  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Cote  mountain,  which  fe- 

12  paratcs 
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parates  the  gbcier  of  Taconay,  from  that  of  the  Buiflbns.  The  neck  by  which  it  is 
pafled  is  abo'ut  fix:  hundred  toifes  above  the  Priory  of  Charaounie.  From  this  ridge  is 
feen  the  two  glaciers  juft  mentioned,  and  which  hiy  immediately  under  our  feet,  all  the 
valley  of  Chamounie,  to  the  defile  de  Balme,  and  the  two  chains  which  border  this  de- 
file :  farther  on  is  feen  the  tower  d'Ai,  and  the  Aiguille  of  Midi,  which  over-tops  St. 
Maurice,  as  well  as  other  heights  at  a  greater  diftance.  From  the  oppofite  fide  is  feen 
the  mountain  beyond  the  glacier  of  Taconay,  which  bears  the  name  of  this  glacier,  and 
the  trenches  of  the  beds  of  this  mountain.  Thefe  beds  fhew  with  the  greateft  regularity 
their  pofition.  Finally,  in  the  fame  direftion  the  profile  of  the  Aiguille  of  Goute  alfo  of- 
fers the  fame  pofition  of  beds. 

But  the  moll  fingular  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  ridge  itfelf,  on  which  we  flood,  feen 
at  its  full  length  from  the  north-weft  fide.  Great  blocks  of  rocks  with  Iharp  angles, 
•boldly  and  fingularly  heaped  on  each  other,  crown  the  fummit  of  this  ridge,  and  prefent 
the  moft  wild  and  fanciful  afpeft ;  the  fmiling  and  beautiful  parifli  of  Ouches  appears 
divided  by  thefe  (terile  rocks,  and  forms  with  them  a  llriking  contraft. 

One  of  thefe  blocks,  which  is  fliarp  angled,  projefts  very  much  over  the  preci{)ice, 
and  is  called  from  its  fhape,  the  bird's  beck.  It  is  laid,  that  a  fhepherd,  who  laid  a  wa- 
ger to  go  and  feat  himfelf  on  the  point  of  this  beck,  actually  got  to  it,  and  fat  on  it, 
but  that  in  moving  to  come  away,  he  loft  his  equilibrium,  fell,  and  was  killed  upon  the 

pot. 

The  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  ridge  are  for  the  moft  part  of  fchiftus,  compofed  of  black 
hornblende,  and  white  felfpar  *.  There  is  frequently  found  in  the  crevices  of  thefe 
rocks,  tranflucid  little  cryftals,  of  felfpar  a  little  inclining  to  green. 

It  was  twelve  when  we  came  to  this  ridge  ;  I  ftopped  half  an  hour  to  give  my  guides 
time  to  dine.  During  this  time  I  amufed  myfelf  with  the  fight  of  fome  people  a  great 
way  beneath  me,  who  were  crolling  with  great  difficulty,  fupported  by  their  guides,  the 
lower  plateau  of  the  glacier  of  Buiffons,  and  who  very  probably  were  propofing  to  them- 
felves  at  their  return  to  make  a  pompous  recital  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  riiks  they 

had  run. 

I  looked,  but  looked  in  vain,  on  the  fecond  platform,  for  two  of  my  guides,  who  had 
flattered  themfclves  with  the  expeftation  of  getting  before  us  to  the  ridge,  where  we 
were,  in  paffing  by  this  platform  of  the  glacier,  which  in  effed  prefents  a  more  dired 
route  to  the  Priory.  But  as  fome  of  the  way  is  very  bad,  we  were  very  uneafy  at  not 
feeing  them.     They  however  rejoined  us,  but  very  late. 

After  having  crofled  this  ridge,  we  continued  to  afcend  obliquely,  between  the  glacier 
of  Builfons  and  the  top  of  this  fame  ridge,  the  rocks  of  which  are  always  of  veined  gra- 
nite, here  and  there  mixed  with  beds  o^fienite  fchicjle,  or  ot  a  foliated  rock,  compofed 
of  1  laded  hornblende,  and  felfpar.  The  beds  of  thefe  rocks  are  always  in  the  fame  fi- 
tuation. 

We  pafled  under  a  deep  cavern,  v/here  Jaques  Balmat,  in  his  preceding  journey,  had 
concealed  the  ladder  which  was  to  affift  us  in  crofling  the  crevices  of  the  glacier,  like- 
wife  a  pole  to  make  ufe  of  in  very  bad  places,  lie  found  the  ladder,  but  the  pole  was 
ftolen  ;  it  is  fingular  that  thieves  fliould  find  their  way  to  fuch  a  place  j  however,  it  can- 
not be  faid  they  were  highway  robbers. 

We  alfo  pafli-d  by  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  la  Tour,  which  is  the  higheft  point  "of 
this  ridge.  We  afterwards  climbed  fome  granite  veined  rocks,  always  fituated  in  the  fame 


*  Sknit fchitfcr  of  Werner, 
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manner  ;  and  we  arrive-^  at  three  quarters  after  one,  at  the  ftimmit  of  the  Cote  moun- 
tain, at  the  place  where  we  were  to  pafs  the  night. 

The  firft  journey  took  us  but  fix  hours  and  a  half  from  the  Priory  to  our  lleeping- 
place. 

This  fleeping.place  confifted  of  a  great  heap  of  blocks  of  granite,  among  which  my 
guides  hoped  to  find  fliel'-er,  and  where  Dr.  Paccard  and  Jaques  Balmat  had  flept  the 
firft  night  of  their  expedition.  Thefe  blocks  have  been  forced  there  by  the  glacier 
which  is  very  near,  and  whicli  is  to  be  crofled  to  make  a  way  to  the  furnmit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  And  there  it  is  we  quitted  the  firm  ground  to  embark  on  ice  and  fnow  to  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

The  croHing  of  the  glacier  in  the  morning  while  the  fnow  is  hard  is  to  be  preftrred,- 
as  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  has  foftened  the  fnow. 

This  is  what  Marie  Coutet  found  under  whom  the  fnow  gave  way,  when  he  went  to 
reconnoitre  the  way  we  fhould  go  the  next  day.  Happily,  as  I  have  faid  in  the  abridged 
relation,  he  refled  fufpended  by  the  cords  which  faftened  him  to  his  two  comrades,  who 
had  accompanied  him.  At  their  return  we  were  all  eager  to  have  an  account  of  the 
expedition;  as  foldiers  are  to  alk  the  fpies  of  an  army  news  of  the  enemy's  fitua- 
ation.  Marie  Coutet,  with  great  feeming  indifference  and  even  gaiety,  told  his  ftory ; 
notwithftanding  which,  his  recital  caft  a  ftiade  of  forrow  on  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers  ;  the  moft  heroic  fmiled  at  it,  but  the  reft  viewed  it  in  a  more  ferious  light. 
Mean  time  nobody  talked  of  returning  there,  but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  look  out 
for  a  place  of  fhelter  to  pafs  the  night :  fome  went  to  my  old  lodging,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  warmer ;  others  fixed  themfelves  between  the  blocks  of  granite,  for  my  part,  I 
flept  under  my  tent  with  my  fervant  and  two  or  three  of  my  ancient  guides. 

The  next  day,  2d  of  Auguft,  notwithftanding  the  intereft  we  all  had  in  fetting  off 
early,  there  arofe  fuch  difficulties  among  the  guides  in  the  arrangement  and  divifion  of 
their  loads,  that  it  was  half  after  fix  o'clock  before  we  fetout,  each  fearing  to  load  him- 
felf,  lefs  from  fear  of  the  hardfliip,  than  of  finking  in  the  fnow  by  the  weight  of  himfelf 
and  load,  and  by  this  means  fall  into  a  crevice. 

We  got  on  the  glacier,  oppofite  the  blocks  of  granite  under  which  we  flept ;  the  en- 
trance on  it  was  eafy  enough,  but  we  foon  found  ourielves  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks  of  ice  feparated  by  large  crevices,  in  fome  places  opening  very  wide,  in  others  co- 
vered either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  fnow,  which  fometimes  forms  a  fort  of  arches  under- 
neath, and  which  are  fometimes  the  only  refources  in  one's  power  to  get  over  thefe  cre- 
vices ;  in  other  refpeds  it  is  an  uneven  ridge  of  ice  which  ferves  as  a  brido-e  to  crofs 
over./  In  fome  places,  where  the  crevices  are  quite  empty,  we  had  to  go  down  to  the 
bottom  and  get  up  at  the  other  fide  by  ftairs  cut  with  a  hatchet  in  the  very  ice  :  but  in 
no  part  is  the  rock  found  or  feen  *;  and  fometimes  after  having  got  to  the  bottom  of 
thefe  abyifes,  furrounded  with  almoft  perpendicular  walls  of  ice,  you  can  hardly  conceive 
how  you  Ihali  get  out  again,  however  as  long  as  they  walked  on  the  ice,  though  ever 
fo  narrow  the  ridges,  and  flanting  the  declivities  of  it  are,  thefe  intrepid  Chamouniards, 
whofe  head  and  feet  are  equally  firm,  appear  neither  afraid  or  uneafy  ;  they  talk,  laugh, 
and  defy  each  other  in  jelt ;  but  when  they  pafs  over  thefe  flight  roofs  fufpended  over  deep 
abyffes,  they  walk  in  a  moft  profound  filence ;  the  three  firft  tied  together  by  cords,  about 
five  or  fix  feet  diftance  between  them  ;  the  others  two  by  two  holding  their  fticks  bv  the 
ends,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  feet,  each  endeavouring  to  place  exaQly  and  lightly  his' foot 
in  the  traces  of  the  one  before  him.  Above  all  it  was  after  we  had  feen  the  place  where 

*  Their  bottom  is  always  of  fnow  or  ice. 
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Mnrie  Coutet  h?d  fallen,  that  this  fort  of  fear  increafed  ;  the  fnowhr.d  quite  given  way 
fuddenly  under  his  feet  and  formed  round  him  an  empty  fpace  of  about  fix  or  feven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  difcovered  an  abyfs  to  which  was  fefen  neither  bottom  nor  fides ; 
and  that  in  a  place  where  no  exterior  danger  appeared.  When  after  having  got  cleat 
of  fome  ^f  thefe  fufpicious  fnows  we  found  ourfelves  on  a  rock  of  ice,  the  expreflions 
of  joy  and  fcrenity  iliined  on  all  our  countenances,  and  our  jokes  and  good  humour  re- 
returned.  We  then  held  a  council  on  which  way  we  fliould  take,  and  grown  bold  by 
fuccefs,  we  cxpofed  ourfelves  with  the  greateft  confidence  to  new  dangers.  It  took 
us  three  hours  to  crofs  this  redoutable  glacier,  although  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
breadth.  From  this  time  we  had  only  to  walk  on  fnow,  often  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult by  the  very  great  flants  of  the  declivities,  and  fometimes  dangerous  when  thefe  de- 
clivities bordered  on  precipices  :  but  in  this  cafe  at  leaft  we  had  no  dangers  to  encoun- 
ter but  what  we  faw,  and  where  we  ran  no  riik  of  being  fwallowed  up,  without  either 
ftj'ength  or  addrcfs  being  of  any  avail  to  us. 

In  going  from  this  glacier,  we  v/ere  obliged  to  climb  one  of  thofe  declivities  of  fnow 
extremely  floped,  after  which  we  had  to  pafs  to  the  foot  of  the  lowed  and  mod  nor- 
therly rock  of  a  fmall  chain  of  infulated  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  the  ices  of  Mont  Blanc 
This  chain  runs  pretty  near  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  entirely  compofed  of  primitive 
foliated  rocks,  the  elements  of  which  are  of  blackifli  or  greenifh  .plates  of  hornblende, 
of  felfpar,  oi  plombagiiie,  with  a  little  quartz  and  mica. 

There  is  found  there  alfo  a  greenifh  flone,  brilliant  enough,  tranflucld,  fibrous  and 
fchiftofe,  pretty  hard,  fufible  by  the  blow-pipe,  in  a  globule  of  0.3,  line  of  green  glafs, 
tranllucid,  of  a  greafy  luftre.  This  fubftance  agrees  much  with  the  Jiealite  aflxeftifoime 
of  St.  Gothard  ;  but  its  parts  are  finer,  it  is  more  brilliant,  harder,  more  fufible,  and 
produces  a  clearer  glafs.  But  except  another  fpecies  is  made,  I  cannot  compare  it  to 
any  other. 

As  to  the  reft,  the  felfpar,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  compofition  of  thefe  rocks, 
is  of  the  fort  which  1  call  fat,  becaufe  it  has  a  fat  and  oily  lufire.  All  the  rocks  of  this 
chain  have  their  beds  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  Cote  mountain,  according  to  the  general 
law  of  the  Chamounie  rocks,  but  are  inchned  low. 

This  chain  at  the  eaftern  fide  is  feparated  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  fome 
mountains,  which  join  this  Aiguille  with  Mont  Blanc  by  an  extremely  wild  glacier, 
almoft  wholly  compofed  oi  feracs. 

The  name  oi  ferae,  in  our  mountains,  is  given  to  a  fort  of  white  compaQ:  chccfe, 
taken  from  whey,  and  prefled  m  a  fort  of  rectangular  cafes,  where  it  takes  a  cubical 
form,  or  rather  reCfanguIar  parallelipidus.  The  fnows  at  a  great  height  frequently  take 
this  form  when  they  freeze,  after  having  in  part  imbibed  water.  They  then  become 
extremely  compacl  ;  in  tliis  fi:ate,  if  a  thick  bed  of  this  hardened  ice  comes  on  a  de- 
clivity, and  (hould,  as  it  often  happens,  flide  down  in  a  body  on  this  declivity  ;  and,  in  lb 
Hiding,  if  fome  parts  of  the  mafs  fhould  not  go  equally  with  the  rclt,  their  weight  forces 
them  to  break  in  pretty  near  rectangular  fragments,  fome  of  which  may  meafure  fifty 
feet,  and  which,  by  reafon  of  their  iiaving  ao  mixture,  are  as  regularly  formed  as  if  they 
had  beeij  chilfeled. 

On  the  faces  of  thofe  great  parallelipids  is  feen  one  of  thefe  beds  of  fnow  accumu- 
lated from  year  to  year,  and  palling  gradually  from  the  ftatc  of  fnow  to  that  of  ice,  by 
tjie  infiltration  and  iuccellivc  freezing  of  rain  and  otiier  waters  which  rclult  from  the 
fiiperior  beds  after  melting. 

We  had  alfo  at  our  right  great  heaps  of  fnow  into  this  form  of  feme,  and  we  fliould 
have  been  obliged  to  pals  between  tlu-ir  intervals  with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  had 

it 
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it  been  ever  fo  little  later  in  the  feafon,  but  a  bridge  of  fnow  which  v/ould  have  meheJ 
in  a  few  days,  ferved  us  to  crofs  an  enormous  opening,  and  faved  us  the  trouble  of 
pafling  amid  they^T^cj-, 

We  rcRcd  ourfelves  fome  moments  in  the  fhade  of  fome  rocks  of  the  ifolated  chain, 
of  which  I  have  fpoken  higher  up. 

We  then  went  to  the  weft,  after  which  we  again  approached  it  at  the  place  where 
the  year  before  I  had  the  hut  ereded  with  the  intention  of  fleeping  there,  but,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  bad  weather  prevented  me  from  getting  there.  In  other 
refpeds,  this  ftation  had  been  badly  chofen,  being  too  near  the  firfl: ;  as  it  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  toifes  above  the  top  of  the  Cote  mountain  ;  fo  that  we 
fhould  have  had  nine  hundred  toifes  to  afcend  the  third  day  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  neceflary  for  feveral  reafons  to  leave  the  fmallefl:  portion  for  the  laft. 

The  nature  of  the  rocks  which  compofe  this  part  of  the  infulated  chain  is  ftill  the 
fame  ;  and  there  is  befides  obfervable  fome  argillaceous  fchiflus  of  the  nature  of  fiate, 
and  fome  fchiftofe  granite  rocks  with  fome  knots  of  quartz  ;  the  fituation  of  their  beds 
is  always  the  fame,  but  approaches  nearer  to  the  vertical.  There,  and  higher  up,  this 
chain  is  frequently  interrupted  by  fnow"s ;  the  points  of  thefe  rocks  projeft  like  little 
iflands  or  flielves  from  the  fea  of  fnow  which  covers  this  vafl  region.  My  guides 
caufed  me  to  lofe  a  great  deal  of  time  here  under  the  pretext  of  breakfafting  and  reft- 
ing ;  their  intention  was  to  delay  our  journey,  that  we  fhould  not  be  able  before  night 
to  venture  ourfelves  on  that  part  of  our  way  where  we  fhould  meet  no  more  rocks, 
aiid  where  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  fleep  on  the  fnow.  We  did  not  fet  out  again  till 
eleven  o'clock,  although  we  arrived  about  nine. 

I  again  found  the  D'lfpenfia  Helvetica  in  flower  on  thefe  rocks. 

We  had  from  thence  a  glimpfe  of  the  lake  acrofs  the  valley  of  Abondance  from  the 
firfl  rocks ;  but  in  continuing  to  afcend  faw  it  flill  better,  we  could  even  very  well 
diftinguifh  the  town  of  Nyon.  The  mountains  of  Faucigni  appearing  lower  and  lower 
before  us,  Vaigitille  perch  of  Repofoir  was  that  which  kept  longefl  in  fight,  owing  to 
its  nearnefs  to  us,  and  its  projefting  fummit  in  a  diftant  horizon,  for  we  could  only 
call  the  view  of  thofe  completed  over  which  we  could  fee  the  Jura.  Every  victory  of 
this  fort  was  a  fubjedt  of  joy  to  the  whole  party  :  for  nothing  animated  and  encouraged 
us  more  than  a  ditlindt  view  of  the  progrefs  we  made. 

After  an  hour's  walk  we  came  to  an  immenfe  opening,  along  which  we  had  to  coafl. 
And  although  a  hundred  feet  wide,  we  could  perceive  no  bottom  to  it. 

I'he  moment  we  were  ftanding  on  its  edge  refling  ourfelvcs,  admiring  its  depth,  and 
obferving  its  beds  of  fnow,  my  fervant,  by  Ido  not  know  what  hcedleffnefs,  let  fall  the  fland 
of  my  barometer,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  it  Aided  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow 
on  the  flanted  wall  of  the  opening,  and  fixed  itfelf  at  an  immenfe  depth  at  the  oppofite 
fide,  where  it  continued  vibrating,  like  the  lance  of  Achilles  on  the  banks  of  the  Sca- 
mander.  I  felt  a  very  lively  movement  of  concern,  becaufe  it  not  only  ferved  as  a 
prop  to  the  barometer,  but  alfo  to  a  compafs,  a  telefcope,  and  many  other  inftruments 
which  faftened  on  it ;  in  a  moment  fome  of  my  guides,  fenfible  of  my  concern,  oflered 
to  go  for  it,  but  as  my  fear  of  expofing  them  to  too  much  danger  prevented  my  con- 
fenting  to  it,  they  protefted  there  was  no  danger,  and  immediately  one  of  them  pafTed  a 
cord  under  his  arm,  and  the  others  let  him  down  to  where  it  was,  he  drew  it  away  and 
brought  it  back  in  triumph.  I  had  'a  double  uneafinefs  during  this  operation  :  firft,  the 
danger  of  the  fufpended  guide ;  next,  as  we  were  within  view  of  Chamouni,  from 
whence  with  a  telefcope  all  our  movements  were  perceivable,  I  thought  that  if  at  this 
moment  our  friends  had  their  eyes  fixt  on  us,  they  would,  without  doubt,  thbk  one 
VOL.  I'v.  4  u  of 
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of  us  had  tumbled  into  the  abyfs,  and  that  the  others  were  getting  him  up.     I  have 
been  fince  informed,  that  happily  at  this  moment  they  were  not  looking  at  us. 

We  were  obliged  to  crofs  this  fame  opening  on  a  dangerous  bridge  of  fnow  ;  after 
which,  by  a  very  Hoping  declivity  of  fnow  we  came  to  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  iniulated 
chain,  where  I  flept  the  day  of  my  return  from  the  fummit,  and  for  that  reafon  I  called 
it  the  rock  of  Happy  return ;  its  height  is  one  thoufaad  feven  hundred  and  eighty 
toifes. 

We  arrived  there  at  half  after  one,  and  dined  in  the  fun  with  a  good  appetite,  but 
much  regretted  the  want  of  water,  when  one  of  the  guides  thought  of  a  very  ingenious 
method  to  procure  fome  :  they  threw  fome  balls  of  fnow  agaialt  the  rocks  expofed  to 
the  fun,  part  of  which  Ricking  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  rock,  and  we  faved  it  by  little 
and  little  as  it  fell ;  to  relieve  themfelves  they  threw  the  fnow-balls  by  turns,  and 
formed  a  fort  of  well,  which  fupplied  us  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted. 

This  rock,  as  well  as  that  which  is  more  to  the  fouth,  and  the  laft  of  this  infulated 
chain,  is  like  the  others  compofed  of  primitive  fchiftofe  rocks,  mixt  with  quartz,  horn- 
blend,  and  felfpar,  with  knots,  fome  of  pure  quartz,  others  of  granite  rocks.  The 
highefl  fhew  fome  veins,  fome  of  black  hornblende  pretty  near  pure  ;  others  of  white 
felfpar ;  but  an  oxide  of  iron  which  comes  from  the  hornblende  diflblved,  gives  to  all 
thefe  rocks  a  yellowilh  call.  The  beds  of  thefe  fchiftufes  are  alfo  fituated  according  to 
a  former  obfervation,  but  are  almott  vertical. 

This  infulated  rock,  in  the  midft  of  fnow,  appeared  to  my  guides  a  delightful  place, 
an  iHand  of  Calypfo  ;  they  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  quit  it,  and  feemed  de- 
termined to  pal's  the  night  there.  In  the  abridged  relation  has  been  feen  what  trouble 
I  had  to  make  them  leave  it. 

From  thence  in  an  afcent  of  about  thirty-five  minutes  we  attained  the  firfl:  great  plat- 
form of  fnow  which  prefents  itfelf  in  this  route.  The  declivity  of  this  platform  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  degrees,  but  it  is  a  plain  in  comparifom  of  the  declivities  we  had  climbed. 
At  our  left  lay  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  which  began  vifibly  to  lower  to  our  right ;  the 
Dome  of  Goute,  where  the  diffolved  hornblende  predominates.  The  fummit  of  this 
dome  cut  ahnoft  a  fliarp  point  on  our  fide,  covered  with  a  roof  of  fnow,  half  circular, 
like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and  crowned  by  a  continuation  of  thofe  enormous  blocks  of 
fnow  of  a  cubical  form  which  I  have  named  _/?mfj ,  prefented  the  mod  fmgular  and 
magnificent  view.  Before  us  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  objeft  of  our  undertaking, 
flill  appeared  to  us  of  a  prodigious  height;  at  its  left,  the  rocks  which  we  call  its  flairs, 
and  fome  very  fupcrb  pieces  of  fnow,  which  by  the  dazzling  of  the  fun  appeared  ftrik- 
ingly  fmgular  and  beautiful.  t 

It  took  us  twenty  minutes  to  traverfe  this  platform ;  and  this  time  appeared  long  to 
us,  for  fince  the  laif  voyage  of  Jaques  Balmat,  it  had  been  covered  by  two  enormous 
avalanchesofy^rafx,  which  fell  from  the  Dome  of  Goute;  we  were  obliged  to  crofs 
over  thefe  avalanches  under  the  continual  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  others.  I  had 
however  the  pleafure  of  obferving  thofe y2'r(7Ci  which  we  feldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  near  us.  I  meafured  fome  which  were  more  than  twelve  feet  every  way  ;  the 
bottom,  or  that  part  which  had  united  with  the  rock  was  formed  of  white,  tranflucid  ice, 
and  more  compafl:  than  ordinary  ice.  The  oppofite  fide  which  had  been  originally  the 
top,  was  flill  of  fnow,  though  a  little  hardened,  and  there  is  feen  in  the  fame  block  all 
the  fhadcs  between  thefe  two  extremes.  We  wci-e  furprifed  to  find  that  feveral  of  thefe 
blocks  had  arrived  there  without  being  disfigured,  and  even  that  they  had  ever  corner- 
there,  for  the  Dome  of  Goute,  from  which  they  were  detached  is  at  a  great  diflance, 
and  the  declivity  is  not  very  flanting  :  without  doubt  they  had  Aided  in  the  morning  on 
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the  fnow  which  had  been  frozen  and  hardened  by  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  their  own 
velocity  had  been  very  great. 

From  this  platform  we  were  an  hour  afcending  a  declivity  of  thirty-four  degrees, 
which  brought  us  to  the  fecond  platform  where  we  were  to  llccp. 

We  had  at  firft  long  and  ierious  deliberations  refpefting  the  choice  of  the  place  wc 
fliould  fix  the  tent  under  which  we  were  all  to  colled  to  encounter  the  cold  of  the 
night,  of  which  the  guides  had  formed  to  themfelves  fo  frightful  an  idea.  Befides  the 
cold  we  had  two  other  dangers  to  guard  aj^ainft,  the  one  from  above,  the  other  from 
beneath  :  the  bufinefs  was  to  choole  a  fituation  which  fhould  fcreen  us  from  the  danger 
of  the  avalanches  which  might  fall  from  above,  likewife  from  that  of  crevices  concealed 
by  fuperficial  fnow.  The  guides  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  this  fnow  loaded  with 
the  weight  of  twenty  men  collefted  in  a  fmall  fpace,  and  foftened  by  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  melting  and  giving  way  all  of  a  fudden  and  fwallowing  us  all  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  A  frightful  crevice  whofe  winding  we  had  traced  in  coming  to  this  plat- 
form,  and  which  might  have  extended,  for  what  we  knew,  to  the  place  immediately 
under  us,  proved  at  leait  the  poiTibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofition.  However,  we  found  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  entrance  Jof  the  platfoi'm  a  place  which 
appeared  to  us  fecure  from  all  thofe  dangers.  There  they  fet  about  fliovelling  the  fnow 
away,  and  fixing  the  tent  over  the  place  they  had  made  for  it.  In  the  abridged  account 
I  have  related  the  indifpofition  my  guides  felt  here  from  the  rarity  of  the  air. 

After  fome  moments  of  repofe  Marie  Goutet  and  two  others  went  on  the  Dome  of 
Goute  to  look  for  the  Hones  covered  with  glafs  bubbles,  that  I  have  defcribed  in  the 
fecond  volume,  and  brought  back  fome  very  fine  ones,  and  one  among  others  very  re- 
markable in  its  having  fprinkled  on  its  furface  the  bubbles  of  a  colour  analogous  to  the 
part  of  the  correfponding  ftone,  blackifii  or  greenifli  upon  the  hornblende,  and  whitifh  on 
the  felfpar  ;  which  proves  clearly  that  they  have  been  formed  by  a  fuperficial  fufion  of  the 
rock,  and  of  conlequence  that  thunder  has  produced  them  ;  in  faft,  by  what  other 
means  could  this  effeft  be  produced  on  the  furface  of  a  rock  furrounded  by  fnow  ?  The 
fame  guides  afterwards  went  to  examine  the  declivity  we  had  to  get  up  the  next  day. 
They  returned  fatisfied  with  having  found  covered  with  fnow  a  crevice,  which  in  the 
preceding  journey  had  given  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  over;  but  the  de- 
clivity by  which  we  were  to  afcend  appeared  to  them  extremely  abrupt,  and  formed  of 
very  hard  and  flippery  fnow,  and  I  faw  clearly  by  this  account  that  they  were  in  doubt 
of  my  being  able  to  get  up  it. 

On  mountains  free  from  fnow,  and  whofe  heights  does  not  exceed  one  thoufand  or 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  toifcs  it  is  very  pleafant  to  get  in  good  time  to  a  fleeping 
place  ;  the  coolnefs  of  the  evening  refrefhes  you  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  you 
fit  down  on  the  grafs  or  on  a  rock,  are  amufed  in  obferving  the  gradations  of  the  light, 
and  the  changes  which  almofl:  always  accompany  the  fetring  of  the  fun,  and  twilight. 

But  in  high  mountains  covered  with  fnow  the  clofe  of  the  day  is  extremely  painful, 
one  cannot  tell  where  to  place  one's  felf ;  if  you  fit  ftill  you  are  frozen,  and  fatigue  join- 
ed to  the  rarity  of  the  air  deprives  you  of  llrength  and  courage,  neccffary  to  warm  your- 
felf  by  exercife.  This  is  what  we  felt  in  the  fituation  we  were  now,  to  which  we  came 
about  four  o'clock.  We  were  all  frozen  with  cold  ;  and  waiting  with  the  greatelt  impa- 
tience till  the  tent  was  fixed  ;  as  foon  as  it  was,  we  all  got  into  it,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  the 
babbling  of  the  guides  and  the  naufea  of  thofe  who  where  fick,  forced  me  to  leave  it. 

I  haflened  fupper  as  much  as  pofTible.  Afterwards  they  had  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  might  be  able  to  pais  the  night ;  I  was  allowed  to 
itretch  myfelf  in  a  corner ;  but  as  for  the  reft  they  could  only  fit  down  on  the  flraw 
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between  each  other's  legs ;  and  the  air  corrupted  by  the  refpiration  of  twenty  perfons 
crowded  into  fo  fmall  a  fpace  occafioned  our  paffing  the  bad  night  of  which  I  have 
fpoken. ' 

The  next  day  we  foon  traverfed  the  fecond  platform,  at  the  entrance  of  which  we 
had  pafl'ed  the  night ;  from  thence  we  afcended  to  the  third,  which  we  likewife  foon 
croiled,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  the  great  declivity,  by  which  in  drawing  to  the 
eaft,  we  got  upon  the  rock  which  forms  the  left  flioulder  of  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  afcent  I  was  out  of  breath  by  the  rarity  of  the  air ;  however 
by  refting  a  moment  every  thirty  or  forty  paces,  but  without  fitting  down  fo  far  re- 
covered my  breath,  as  to  be  able  in  about  forty  minutes  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  ava- 
lanche which  had  fallen  the  preceding  night,  and  which  we  had  heard  from  our  tent. 

There  we  all  flopped  for  fome  minutes  in  hopes  that  after  having  reded  our  lungs  and 
legs,  we  fhould  be  able  to  get  over  the  avalanche  pretty  quick  and  without  refting  to 
take  breath,  but  in  that  we  deceived  ourfelves,  the  fort  of  wearinefs  which  proceeds 
from  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  abfolutely  infurmountable  j  when  it  is  at  its  height,  the  moll 
eminent  peril  will  not  make  you  move  a  ftep  falter.  But  I  infufed  frefli  courage  into 
my  guides  by  repeatedly  telling  them  that  this  place  was  i*eally  the  leaft  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  all  the  loofe  fnow  of  the  heights  above  us  had  already  come  away. 

Beyond  this  avalanche  the  declivity  became  continually  more  floping,  and  on  our  left 
bordered  on  a  frightful  precipice ;  it  was  neceifary  to  get  over  a  pretty  large  opening,  . 
the  paflage  of  which  was  incommoded  by  a  rock  of  ice,  which  forced  us  to  the  border 
of  the  declivity.  The  foremoft  guides  had  cut  fteps  here  and  there  on  the  hard  fnow 
as  they  went  on  ;  but  as  they  had  left  the  fpaces  too  long  it  was  neceflary  to  take  fuch 
long  fleps  that  one  ran  the  riik  of  miffing  ones  footing,  and  Aiding  without  remedy  to 
the  bottom.  At  laft,  towards  the  top  the  thawed  furface  became  thinner  ;  then  it 
broke  under  our  feet,  and  underneath  it  eight  or  nine  inches  of  crumbled  fnow,  which 
refted  on  a  fecond  cruft  of  hard  fnow,  into  which  we  funk  to  the  calves  of  our  legs, 
after  which  we  Aided  down  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  to  which  we  were  only  held  by  the 
upper  cruft,  which  thus  found  itfelf  loaded  with  a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  our 
bodies  ;  and  if  it  had  broken  we  Ihould  infallibly  have  Aided  to  the  bottom ;  but 
I  did  not  think  of  the  danger,  my  refolution  was  taken,  I  determined  to  go  on  as  long 
as  my  ftrength  would  enable  me,  and  I  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  advancing 
with  a  firm  Ilep. 

It  is  faid  when  you  walk  on  the  border  of  a  precipice  you  Aiould  not  look  at  it,  and 
is  true  to  a  certain  point ;  but  the  following  advice  is  the  refult  of  my  long  experience. 
Before  you  engage  in  a  dangerous  paflage  you  Aiould  begin  by  contemplating  the  pre- 
cipice, until  you  get  quite  familiar  to  it,  and  it  has  loft  its  force  on  the  imagination,  and 
you  can  look  at  it  with  a  fort  of  indifference  ;  meantime  you  Aiould  ftudy  the  way  you 
Aiould  go,  and  mark  as  you  may  fay  your  fteps  :  after  which  the  danger  is  no  more 
thought  of,  and  you  only  think  of  following  the  prefcribed  way.  But  if  you  cannot 
bear  the  fight  of  the  precipice  and  accuftom  yourfelf  to  it,  give  up  the  enterprize,  for  if 
the  path  be  narrow,  it  Is  impoffible  to  look  where  to  place  your  feet  without  looking  at 
the  precipice  at  the  fame  time  :  and  this  fight  if  taken  unawares  dazzles  you,  and  may 
prove  your  deftruftion  ;  this  rule  of  conduft  in  danger  appears  to  me  applicable  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  cafes. 

I  employed  there,  and  in  other  dangerous  fituations  the  manner  of  helping  one's- felf  by 
the  guides,  which  appears  to  me  the  fureft,  for  him  who  employs  them,  and  the  leafl  in- 
convenient for  thofe  who  help  him  ;  it  is  to  have  a  light  but  ftrong,  ftick,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long  f  two  guides  placed  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  keeping  the  ftick  by 
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the  fide  of  a  precipice,  the  one  guide  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other,  and  your- 
fclf  in  the  middle,  with  this  walking  fence  you  fupport  yourfclf  as  occafion  requires  ; 
this  neither  incommodes  nor  tires  the  guides,  and  may  fcrve  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
cafe  one  of  them  fliould  flip  or  fall  into  a  crevice.  It  is  in  this  attitude  that  the  Cheva- 
Ker  Mechel  has  reprefented  me  in  the  large  coloured  plate  that  he  had  engraved  from 
our  caravan  in  the  middle  of  the  furroundingices. 

At  length  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  reckoning  from  the  place  where  we  flcpt,  we  at- 
tained the  rock  that  I  call  the  left  flioulder  of  the  fecond  flairs  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  this 
place  there  opened  to  my  view  an  immenfe  horizon  and  quite  new,  for  the  fummit 
being  at  our  right,  nothing  concealed  from  our  view  the  whole  of  the  Alps  on  the  fide 
of  Italy,  which  I  had  never  before  feen  from  fuch  a  great  height ;  but  I  referve  this  de- 
tail for  the  follov\iing  chapter.  There  I  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  myfelf  certain  of  at- 
taining the  fummit,  fince  the  remaining  afcent  was  neither  very  floping  nor  dangerous. 
We  here  flopped  to  eat  a  bit,  feated  on  the  borders  of  this  magnificent  terrace ;  but 
the  bread  and  meat  we  brought  with  us  were  frozen  ;  yet  the  thermometer  had  never 
been  lower  than  three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  thefe  aliments,  fhut  in  and 
covered  in  a  dofler  carried  on  a  man's  back,  ought  to  have  been  a  little  preferved  from 
the  cold  by  the  heat  of  his  body.  I  am  perfuaded  that  on  the  plain  in  the  fame  degree 
of  cold  thcfe  aliments  v/ould  not  have  been  frozen,  and  very  likely  that  there  even  a 
thermometer  fhut  up  in  a  dofler  would  not  be  lower  than  o ;  but  in  this  rarified  and 
conflantly  renev/ed  air,  the  bodies  or  fubftances  impregnated  with  water  undergo  a  very 
great  evaporation,  and  on  that  account  imbibe  the  cold  more  than  the  dry  ball  of  a 
thermometer :  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  at  half  a  degree  above  o, 
and  my  hygrometer  at  fifty-nine.  'J'he  naked  rocks  that  we  met  there,  and  which 
form  two  forts  of  black  and  projeding  ridges,  which  are  very  well  feen  from  the  borders 
of  our  lake,  to  the  left  of  the  higheft  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  of  granite,  here  reduced 
to  fcattered  fragments  ;  there,  in  folid  rocks  divided  by  pretty  near  vertical  fifl'ures,  the 
direftion  of  which  is  conformable  to  that  which  generally  reigns  in  thefe  mountains, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  which  in  confequence  I  looked  upon  as  beds. 

The  felfpar  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  thefe  rocks  is  white  bordering  on 
grey,  or  on  green,  or  on  a  reddifh  colour ;  it  gives  by  the  blow-pipe  a  glafs,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  globules  of  o,  6,  tranfparent,  without  colour  but  full  of  bubbles. 

This  felfpar  is  fometimes  pure,  covered  or  even  mixed  with  a  grey  fubftance  verging 
on  fea  green  ;  without  brightnefs,  earthy,  brittle,  flripped  with  a  grey  whitenefs.  This 
fubftance  appears  to  be  of  an  earthy  fteatite ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  fragments  of  it  free 
from  felfpar  ;  thofe  which  I  have  been  able  to  feparate,  have  melted  by  the  tube  into 
green-glafsj  tranflucid  and  of  an  extremely  fat  afpect.  They  difcolour  on  the  fibres  of 
fappare,  and  diflblve  it  with  effervefcence. 

The  whitifh  half  tranfparent  quartz,  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  this  granite, 
appears  fattifh  on  breaking  ;  a  fragment  of  a  fifteenth  of  a  line  in  length,  by  a  thirtieth 
in  thicknefs  or  of  0,067,  on  0,033,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  extremity  of  a  loofe  thread  of  fappare, 
became  quite  round  at  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  in  loofing  a  little  of  its  tranfparence 
•which  under  this  volume  appeared  perfeft,  and  formed  in  itfelf  fome  bubbles  in  its  in- 
terior. This  quartz  is  then  more  fufible  than  rock  cryftal,  in  the  proportion  of  0,035 
to  0,014. 

Thefe  granites  are  frequently  mixed  with  hornblende,  fometimes  blackifn,  fometimes 
bordering  on  green. 

There  is  alio  feen  here  chlorite  often  of  a  green  colour,  fometimes  in  nefls,  and  even 
in  thick,  maflfes.     It  is  tender  but  not  crumbly  ;  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  its  fmall  parts 
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feen  through  a  microfcope,  appears  like  fmall  blades  very  trarflucid,  of  a  clear  green, 
but  they  have  not  the  regularity  of  thofe  of  ^t.  Gothard  which  I  have  defcribed.  This 
foffile,  as  well  as  the  hornblende,  appears  to  fupply  in  thefe  granites  the  place  of  mica, 
which  only  (hews  itfelf  in  very  fmall  and  fcarce  blades. 

Some  of  thefe  granites  appear  rotted,  there  are  obferved  in  them  fmall  cavities  of  an 
angular,  irregular  form  full  of  a  rufty  brownifli  dull.  In  breaking  thefe  granites  there 
is  found  in  their  interior  parts  fmall  brown  pyrites  tarniflied  on  the  outfide,  but  brilliant 
and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  infide,  and  whofe  fragments  are  attractable  by  the  loadltone.  It 
is  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  pyrites  that  thefe  cavities  are  formed.  My  guides  found  fome 
fragments  of  thefe  fame  granites,  in  which  are  feen  cubical  pyrites  of  three  or  four  lines 
in  ihicknefs,  which  on  breaking  appear  very  brilliant,  and  of  a  brafly  high  coloured 
yellow  ;   they  do  not  alter  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

On  thefe  rocks  are  alfo  found  fome  quartz  with  fome  veins  and  ntfts  of  delphinile  or 
green  fchorl  of  Dauphinc  ;  it  is  but  confufedly  cryffalized,  but  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  its 
fwelling  under  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  black  and  refraftory  fcorias  into  v/hich  it  changes. 

In  fome  places  thefe  granites  degenerate  into  irregular  fchiftofe  rocks,  formed  of 
quartz  and  felfpar,  without  any  mixture  of  mica,  and  whofe  beds  are  feparated  and 
covered  with  clay  of  a  nut-brown  ferruginous  colour,  and  melts  into  a  black  glafs. 

In  thefe  fame  granite  rocks  are  inclofed  a  layer  of  granitel,  almofl.  entirely  compofed 
of  black  and  fliining  lamellar  hornblende,  and  of  grey  felfpar  tranflucid,  of  the  colour  of 
rufly  iron  at  its  furface. 

To  conclude,  my  guides  found  in  thefe  rocks  a  palaiopetre  or  primitive  petrofilex  of  a 
grey  colour  bordering  on  green,  tranfiucid  at  a  line  thick  and  even  to  1,2;  fcaly  or 
flielly  on  breaking,  hard,  interiorly  mixed  with  fpots  of  a  deep  green,  which  are 
fcarcely  vifible  but  by  a  glafs,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  Ifeatile ;  and  alfo  with  fome 
fpots  of  pyrites,  which  in  diffolving  ftain  of  a  rufly  colour  the  placts  near  it.  This 
(tone  in  melting  turns  to  a  green  glafs  like  that  of  felfpar. 

After  having  reded  and  examined  thefe  rocks,  I  relumed  my  journey  about  nine 
o'clock.  As  I  had  meafured  from  Chamounie  the  heights  of  the  parts  of  the  mountain, 
I  knew  that  I  had  not  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes  to  go,  and  that  by 
a  declivity  of  not  more  than  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  degrees,  on  a  firm  and  not 
flippery  fnow,  free  from  crevices,  and  diflant  from  precipices,  I  therefore  hoped  to  at- 
tain the  fummit  in  lefs  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  the  rarity  of  the  air  prepared 
me  difficulties  greater  than  I  could  have  forefeen.  I  have  obferved  in  the  abridged  re- 
lation, that  towards  the  latter  end,  I  was  obliged  to  take  breath  every  fifteen  or  fixteen 
fleps;  moflly  (landing  fupported  on  my  ftick,  but  obliged  about  every  third  lime  to  fit 
down;  this  necefiity  of  refting  was  abfolutely  infurmountable :  I  endeavoured  to  over- 
come it,  my  legs  failed  me,  I  felt  a  fwooning,  and  I  was  feized  with  a  dazzling  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  power  of  the  light,  as  the  double  crape  which  covered  my  face  pcrfeftly 
fcrecned  my  eyes.  As  it  was  with  extreme  concern,  that  I  thus  faw  the  time  pafs 
that  I  had  hoped  to  dedicate  to  the  making  of  my  experiments  on  the  fummit,  I  made 
feveral  attempts  to  fhorten  my  relts  ;  I  endeavoured  for  example  not  to  exert  my  full 
flrength,  and  to  flop  at  evn-y  four  or  five  flops,  but  I  gained  nothing  by  it ;  I  was 
obliged  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  fixreen  (leps  to  refl  as  long  as  if  I  had  done  it  without 
intermiflion,  what  is  remarkable  is  that  I  did  not  feel  this  great  uneafincfs  till  eight  or 
ten  feconds  after  I  gave  over  walking.  I'he  only  thing  which  did  me  good  and  in- 
cre'afed  my  ftrength  was  the  air  of  the  north-wind  ;  when  in  afccndiiig  I  had  my  face 
t/jrned  to  that  fide,  and  flrongly  inhaled  the  air  coming  from  thence  ;  1  could  without 
iiopping  go  twenty- five  or  twcntv-fix  yards. 

The 
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The  generality  of  thefe  fenfations  felt  by  the  twenty  people  of  which  our  party  was 
formed,  and  the  details  which!  have  given  in  my  abridged  account,  cannot  leave  any 
doubt  refpecting  the  caufe  of  thefe  phenomena.  They  bcfide  perfectly  agree  with  what 
is  known  as  to  the  neceflity  of  the  air,  and  even  of  an  air  of  a  certain  degree  of  denfity, 
for  the  prefervation  of  animals  of  a  warm  nature. 

Pretty  near  the  middle  of  this  afcent  we  paffed  near  two  fmall  rocks,  projefling  over 
the  fnow.  The  higheft  of  them  had  been  lately  fhattered,  and  its  fragments  thrown 
over  the  frefli  fnow  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  feet.  And  as  affuredly  no  body  had  beea 
there  to  blow  up  this  rock  with  pov/der,  or  break  it  with  an  iron  bar,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  was  produced  by  thunder.  Yet  I  could  not  difcover  any  glaffy  bubble.  In 
the  abridged  account  I  have  faid  that  it  proceeded  from  its  conllituent  parts  being 
extremely  refractory  ;  but  this  is, an  error,  for  I  have  fince  then  feen  fragments  from 
the  rocks  of  ihe  Dome  of  Goute,  which  are  exadtly  of  the  fame  nature  of  the  one  now 
in  quettion,  and  which  are  covered  with  glafl'y  bubbles.  This  difference  proceeds  rather 
from  the  greater  or  lefs  violence  of  the  (Iroke  they  have  received,  or  of  the  lefs  or  greater 
moifture  then  contained  in  them.  Among  thefe  fcattered  fragments  were  feen  leaves 
of  granite  in  maffes  more  or  lefs  thick,  whofe  great  faces  were  pretty  near  parallel  to 
each  other. 

The  lower  rock  prefents  the  form  of  an  horizontal  fmooth  table,  its  length  from  north 
to  fouth  fix  feet  fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  four  feet  from  eafl  to  weft.  This  table  finks 
into  the  fnow  from  above  or  from  the  weft  ;  but  from  the  lower  fide  or  from  the  eaft: 
its  border  rifes  four  feet  eight  inches  fix  lines  above  the  fnow.  It  is  a  folid  block  with- 
out any  vifible  feparation.  I  carefully  took  its  dimenfions  that  it  might  be  known  here- 
after if  it  fhould  increafe  or  diminifli. 

Thefe  i-ocks,  fituated  near  two  thoufand  four  hundred  toifes  above  the  fea,  are  inte- 
refting  on  account  of  their  being  the  higheft  of  our  globe  examined  by  naturalifts ; 
Meffrs.  Bouguer  and  Condamine  had  been  on  the  Cordilleres  to  an  equal  and  evea 
fome  toifes  greater  height  than  our  rocks  (two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  toifes): 
they  did  not  underftand  ftones,  but  as  they  fay  they  have  fent  a  great  many  cafes  full 
of  fpecimens  from  the  mountains  on  which  their  trigonometrical  operations  had  conducted 
them,  I  fliould  have  been  very  dcfirous  to  have  thefe  fpecimens  examined  by  judges. 

The  deceafed  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  a  man  as  much  diftinguiflied  for  his  knowledge 
as  his  virtues,  and  who  has  been  the  innocent  viftim  to  the  troubles  of  a  country  for 
•which  he  had  made  and  would  ftijl  have  made  the  greateft  facrifices,  was  willing  at  mv 
requeil  to  examine  thefe  rocks  with  the  greateft  care  and  attention,  either  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  or  at  the  Academy  of  fciences,  of  which  he  was  a  meniber,  but  he  could  neither 
find  them  nor  gain  any  intelligence  of  what  was  become  of  them. 

The  fcarcity  of  fpecimens  of  rocks  fituated  fo  high,  and  the  confequences  that  might 
be  drawn  from  their  nature  in  different  fyftems  of  geology,  engage  me  to  give  a  particu- 
lar defcription. 

They  are  granite  in  mafs,  where  hornblende  and  fteatite  take  the  place  of  mica,  which 
is  there  rare,  a  bright  fun  and  a  magnifying  glafs  are  neceffary  to  be  able  to  diftinguifti 
fome  vt'hite  and  bright  fcalcs  ;  it  is  even  doubtful  if  thefe  brilliant  particles,  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  take  oif,  are  really  mica. 

Felfpar  is  the  prevailing  part  of  thefe  granites ;  it  evidently  forms  about  the  three 
fourths  of  their  mafs.  Their  cryftals,  pretty  near  parallelopepid,  vary  in  fize ;  fome  are 
feen  an  inch  in  length  and  fix  lines  broad.  They  are  of  a  dull  white,  feebly  tranflucid, 
of  little  luftre,  of  the  fort  I  call  dry  ;  they  yield  by  the  blow  pipe  a  tranfparent  glafs,  but 
with  bubbles,  of  which  may  be  formed  balls  of  o,  8i,  and  of  confequence  fufibleat  70 
degrees  of  Wedgwood.   On  the  filet  of  fappare  the  bubbles  diflipate,  and  there  remains  a 
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tranfparent  milky  glafs,  which  fubfides  without  penetrating  or  diflblving.  Thefe  cryftals 
of  felfpar  appear  here  and  there  of  a  tarnifhed  green,  caufed  by  a  flight  mixture  of  flea- 
tite  which  covers  them. 

The  quartz  which  forms  a  little  lefs  than  the  fourth  of  the  mafs,  is  grey  bordering  on 
violet ;  uneven  in  breaking,  brilliant  in  places,  not  fcaly  but  conchoid.  Its  fufibility  is 
pretty  near  the  fame  as  that  of  other  granitic  quartz. 

The  hornblende,  which  forms  too  fmall  a  portion  to  be  of  much  account^  is  black 
bordering  on  green  ;  it  (liews  fome  tendency  to  a  fcaly  and  brilliant  form,  but  is  ofteneft 
twinkling  and  almofl;  earthy.  It  fufes  into  a  black  bright  glafs,  cavernous  in  its  interior, 
and  which  on  the  thread  of  fappare  palTes  to  a  bottle  brownifh  green,  changes  colour 
afterwards,  and  diffolves  with  fome  effervefcence  which  proves  a  mixture  of  magnetical 
earth.  , 

The  earthy  fl;eatite  likewife  forms  a  very  fmall  part  of  thofe  granites. 
All  thefe  granites  have  their  natural  divifions  covered  with  a  green  or  black  cruft. 
This  is  an  earth  refembling  the  chlorite,  of  a  blackifli  green,  fhining  a  little  at  its  exterior 
furface,  but  of  a  clearer  and  more  earthy  green  in  the  fraftures,  brittle,  the  ftreak 
greyifli  green,  tui'ning  brown  under  the  blow-pipe,  then  giving  a  button  =  o,  3,  or 
fufible  at  the  189th  degree  of  Wedgwood.  This  button  has  a  metallic  afpeft,  a  little 
unequal,  and  of  a  little  tarnifheS  or  iron  melted  colour ;  and  not  only  this  button  but 
all  the  parts  that  the  power  of  the  flame  has  made  brown,  are  very  ftrongly  attractable 
by  the  loadfl:one.  A  fmall  fragment  tried  on  the  filet  of  fappare,  infiltrates  immediately 
like  ink  into  the  pores,  then  turns  to  a  tarniflied  brown,  and  at  length  entirely  lofes  its 
colour,  but  without  appearance  of  diflblution. 

The  green  cement  which  covers  other  parts  of  this  granite  in  their  fpontaneous  di- 
vifions is  lefs  obfcure,  fliining  enough,  tranflucid,  foft  and  a  little  greafy  to  the  touch, 
brittle  and  eafily  ftreaked  into  grey,  changing  by  the  blow  pipe  into  a  tranflucid  glafs, 
which  becomes  tranfparent  on  the  filet  of  fappare,  and  diiTolves  it,  but  without  ebullition. 
This  cement  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fteatite  ;  I  was  not  able  to  procure  any  pieces 
large  enough  to  meafure  its  fufibility. 

The  latter  part  of  the  afcent  between  thefe  little  rocks  and  the  fummit  was,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  the  mofl:  difficult  for  the  refpiration  ;  but  at  length  I  gained  the  long  wiflied 
for  point.  As  during  the  two  hours  this  painful  afcenfion  cofl  me,  I  always  had  under 
my  eyes  almofl:  every  thing  to  be  feen  from  the  fummit,  my  arrival  on  it  was  not  at- 
tended with  that  furprife  one  might  imagine.  The  greateft  pleafure  I  felt  was  that  of 
feeing  my  great  uneafinefs  at  an  end  ;  for  the  length  of  this  ftruggle,  the  recolleftion 
of  the  fl:ill  poignant  fenfations  the  difficulties  thisvidory  had  cofl;  me,  caufed  me  a  great 
deal  of  irritation.  The  moment  I  had  got  to  the  higheft  top  of  the  ihow  with  which  this 
funnnit  is  crowned,  I  trod  upon  it  with  a  fort  of  anger  rather  than  felt  a  fentiment  of  plea- 
fure. Bcfides  my  objeft  was  not  folely  the  getting  to  the  top  ;  I  wanted  there  to  make 
obfervations  and  experiments  which  would  make  this  undertaking  valuable  ;  and  I  was 
very  much  afraid  I  could  make  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  I  had  propofed  ;  fori  had 
already  found  even  on  the  platform  where  we  flept,  that  all  experiments  attended  with 
care,  caufed  fatigue  in  this  rarified  air,  and  that  bccaufe  without  thought  you  hold  your 
breath  ;  and  as  it  is  ncccflary  to  fupply  the  rarity  of  the  air  by  the  frequency  of  refpir- 
ation, this  fufpenfion  caufed  a  fcnfible  uneafinefs,  and  I  have  been  under  the  ncceflity  of 
rcfting  and  taking  breath  after  having  obferved  an  inflrument  of  any  fort,  as  one  fliould 
do  after  having  got  up  a  ftecp  hill.  Still  the  fight  of  the  mountains  gave  me  a  fenfible 
fatisfadion,  of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be  feen  in  the  following  chapter. 

But  before  the  contemplation  of  thofe  diflant  objeds  I  fliould  fay  a  word  of  the  form 
of  this  fummit,  and  finifli  the  defcription  of  the  rocks  nearcfl:  to  it. 

3  The 
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The  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  not  a  plain  but  a  fort  of  lengthened  ridge,  dirtcled  from 
cait  to  weft,  pretty  near  horizontal  in  its  highcft  part,  and  lowering  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties in  angles  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  degrees.  This  ridge  is  fo  uneven  towards 
its  fuinmit,  that  two  pL;rfons  cannot  walk  a  bread:  ;  but  it  widens  and  rounds'ia  defcend- 
ing  to  the  eaftcrn  fide,  and  takes  towards  the  well  the  form  of  a  projecliiig  roof,  di- 
rected to  the  north.  All  this  fiimmit  is  entirely  covered  with  fnow  ;  not  a  portion  of 
rock  to  be  feen  till  you  go  fovcnty  or  eighty  toiles  lower  down. 

Of  the  two  fronts  of  the  ridge,  that  to  the  north  is  of  the  moft  rapid  defcent,  and  be- 
comes afterwards  flill  more  fo,  and  terminates  by  joining  frightful  precipices.  To  the 
fouth  on  the  contrary  this  llant  is  gentle,  and  lower  down  forms  a  cradle,  rifmg  itfelf  in 
a  contrary  way  to  the  fouth,  where  it  forms  above  the  Alice  Blanche  a  pretty  high  point, 
under  which  is  a  projecting  roof  of  fnow,  and  under  this  roof  are  the  rocks  which  I  faw 
from  the  heights  of  Cramont,  and  took  for  the  fummit  becaufe  they  concealed  the  real  fum- 
mit  covered  wilh  fnow.  This  projection  to  the  fouth  is  the  caul'e  that  when  the  fummit 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  viewed  in  profile  from  the  eaflern  or  weftern  fide,  for  example,  from 
St.  Bernard  or  Lyons,  there  is  feen  beneath  it  a  fort  of  hook  turned  upwards  towards 
the  fouth  which  conceals  it. 

Whilft  I  was  employed  in  making  thefe  obfervations,  Jaques  Balmat  offered  to  look 
for  fome  bits  of  thofe  rocks  which  I  have  jufl  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  turned-up 
point  above  the  Allee  Blanche  is  formed.  1  eagerly  embraced  his  propofal.  As  he  had 
been  well  relied  and  felt  himfelf  hearty,  he  fet  out  very  eagerly  in  a  run,  but  he  foon 
found  his  breath  fail,  and  to  recover  it  was  obliged  to  extend  himfelf  at  full  length  on 
the  fnow,  however  he  recovered,  and  with  a  fteady  pace  refumed  his  intention  and 
brought  me  three  flones  of  the  following  fort. 

1.  Some  granites  perfedly  like  thofe  defore  defcribed. 

2.  Some  fienites  or  granitelles,  that  is  to  fay,  rocks  compofed  of  layers  of  black  horn- 
blende and  white  felfpar,  alfo  laminar,  but  both  in  fuch  fmall  quantities  that  I  may  as 
well  give  thefe  rocks  the  name  of  irapp,  after  the  definition  that  I  have  before  given. 

3.  A  primitive  petrofilex  ox  paldiopetre  of  a  grey  pearl  hue,  tranflucid  at  the  thicknefs 
of  two  thirds  of  a  line,  of  a  fcaly  fracture  in  great  and  fmall  fcales,  hard  enough  to  pro- 
duce fparks  of  fire,  but  yet  yielding  into  grey  ftrakes  by  a  flrong  point  of  fteel.  With 
the  blow  pipe  may  be  formed  globules  of  0.45  ;  which  indicates  the  fufibility  of  the 
grofs  matter  at  1 26  or  130  of  Wedgwood.  This  is  a  grey  half  tranfparent  glafs,  with 
bubbles,  which  on  the  filet  of  fappare  gains  in  tranfparency  and  fubfides,  but  without 
penetrating  or  diffolving,  and  even  without  freeing  itfelf  entirely  from  its  bubbles. 

This  paldiopetre  enclofes  veins  from  one  to  three  lines  in  breadth,  which  crofs  each 
other  under  diflerent  angles,  and  fmall  ne[ls  of  leek-green  hornblende,  confufedly  criflal- 
L'zed,  or  in  lamina  feldom  ftrait,  or  in  moderate  fized  fibres. 

The  higheft  accefTible  rocks  to  the  north  and  under  the  fummit,  are  thofe  which  are 
flrevved  with  glafs  bubbles,  and  of  which  I  have  for  the  firft  time  made  mention  in  ths 
fecond  volume  of  thefe  travels,  but  which  merit  a  more  exact  defcription. 

1.  Granitelle  {fyenit  of  Werner)  compofed  for  the  moif  part  of  white  felfpar,  almoft 
opaque,  of  a  laminar  frafture,  but  not  very  diftinct,  and  of  hornblende  of  a  greenifh 
black,  laminar  and  brilliant  in  criftals,  often  by  themfelves,  although  often  of  undeter- 
mined forms,  of  the  fize  of  from  one  to  two  lines.  The  fufibility  of  this  felfpar  is  the 
fame  as  that  I  have  defcribed  ;  and  that  of  this  hornblende  is  of  90  degrees  of  Wedg- 
wood, anfwering  to  a  ball  of  the  diameter  of  0.6. 

2.  The  fame  granitelle,  but  in  which  hornblende  predominates,  havin^r  but  very  little 
felfpar.     This  (lone  in  fome  places  takes  a  fchiltofe  texture. 

It  is  underltood  that  between  thefe  two  numbers  may  be  found  intermediate  varieties. 
VOL.  IV.  4  X  '  3.  Schiftus 
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3.  Schidus  of  a  grcenifli  grey,  tender,  compofed  of  corneenrie,  or  according  to  Wer- 
ner of  fchiftofe  hornblende,  in  iorne  places  {trait,  in  others  waving,  fomething  brilliant 
on  their  greatelt  faces  j  and  of  white  felfpar  in  very  fraall  blades  intermixed  with  the 
cornecnne. 

This  fchiilus  is  often  found  adhering  to  Nos.  i  and  2.  It  is  fufible  Into  globules  of  a 
clear  bottle  green  glafs  colour,  mixed  with  white  fpots  of  the  diameter  of  o.  7,  Vfhich 
indicates  the  8ifl  degree.  It  is  principally  on  this  fchiftus  that  the  giafly  bubbles  are 
feen  ;  fome  are  of  a  pretty  clear  green,  and  others  of  a  dark  bottle  green.  But  in  it  is 
alfo  found  pure  black  hornblende,  and  there  the  bubbles  are  black.  They  are  alfo 
found  though  more  rarely  in  the  white  felfpar,  and  there  they  are  whiter  and  a  little 
more  tranflucid  than  the  ftone  from  which  they  have  been  lifted  up,  by  the  caloric  de- 
tached by  the  thunder. 

Geological  Objervatiom. 

The  firfl  thing  that  flruck  me  in  the  view  of  the  whole  of  the  high  fummits  under  my 
eyes,  from  the  top  of  the  highell  among  them,  is  the  fort  of  diforder  which  reigns  in 
their  difpofal. 

When  from  our  plains,  or  even  from  the  tops  of  the  fummits  adjacent  to  Mont  Blanc, 
for  example,  from  Brevent  or  Cramont,  one  confiders  the  chain  of  which  Mont  Blanc 
forms  a  part,  it  appears  that  all  thefe  colofles  are  ranged  in  a  line ;  and  from  this  ap- 
pearance is  called  a  chain.  But  when  you  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  them,  the  illu- 
five  appearance  vanifhes  entirely.  In  fact,  the  mountains,  particularly  thofe  to  the 
north  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy  and  in  Swiflerland,  appear  fufTiciently  joined  to  form  a 
fort  of  chain.  But  the  primitive  ones  do  not  fliew  themfelves  under  that  appearance ; 
they  feem  diftributed  in  great  malTes  or  in  groupes  of  a  varied  and  fanciful  form  de- 
tached from  each  other,  or  at  leafl;  appear  to  be  only  joined  by  chance  without  any 
regularity. 

Thus  to  the  eaft  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  of  Courtes,  of  Tacul,  the  tops  of  which 
mixed  with  rocks  and  fnow,  and  feparated  by  glaciers,  offer  the  moft  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle,  form  a  triangular  group  almolt  detached  from  Mont  Blanc,  and  only  united  by  its 
bafe. 

In  like  manner  to  the  fouth-weft,  the  Mont  Zuc,  the  Rogne,  and  the  other  primitive 
mountains  on  the  North  of  the  top  of  the  AUee  Blanche,  form  alfo  a  fort  of  triangular 
group,  feparated  from  Mont  Blanc  by  the  valley  of  the  glacier  of  Miage ;  and  which  is 
likewife  united  only  to  Mont  Blanc  by  the  bafe  of  the  mountains  which  clofe  this  glacier 
to  the  north. 

And  laltly,  Mont  Blanc  itfclf  forms  an  almoft  infulated  mafs,  the  different  parts  of 
which  are  not  in  the  fame  line,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  any  agreement  in  fituation  with 
the  two  other  groups. 

In  taking  a  Itill  further  view,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  fame  obfervation;  the  primitive 
mountains  of  Italy  and  Swifferland  which  I  was  near  enough  to  view,  only  prefented  to 
iny  fight  groups  or  mafles  feparated  without  order  or  regular  form.  I  did  not  fee  the 
appearance  of  chains  except  in  thofe  whofc  diflance  was  too  great  for  the  fight  to 
take  in. 

This  obfervation  excludes  all  idea  of  a  regular  formation,  or  at  Icaft  it  muff  be  traced 
back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  which  has  given  them  their  prefent  form. 

Yet  notwithltaudiag  this  irregularity  in  the  forms  and  diftributions  of  the  great 
mafles,  I  obl'crved  fome  refemblances,  as  pofitive  as  important  in  the  ffrufturc  of  their 
parts.     All  that  1  could  diitindly  fee,  appeared  to  me  to  be  compofed  of  great  vertical 

leaves, 
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leaves,  and  the  generality  of  thefe  in  a  like  direftion,  pretty  nearly  from  north-eaft  to 
fouth-weft. 

I  had  above  all  a  great  pleafurc  in  obferving  this  flruiliire  in  the  Aiguille  du  Midi. 
In  Chapter  XVIII.  at  the  fecond  volume  is  fecn  with  what  trouble  and  danger  I  attempted 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  bafe  of  this  Aiguill.-,  to  ftudy  its  form  ;  and  with  v.hat  regret 
I  found  my  eager  curiofity  oppofed  by  inacceflible  walls  of  granite  which  furround  its 
bafe.     Here  I  faw  it  under  my  feet,  and  defcribed  at  my  eafc  all  its  parts. 

The  fecond  day  of  the  journey,  on  arriving  at  the  border  of  the  platform  on  which  I 
paffed  the  night,  I  faw  to  the  north-eafl  a  little  below  me  fome  broken  pinnacles ;  I 
afked  Pierre  Balmat  what  they  were  ;  and  when  he  informed  me  what  I  prefently  dif- 
covered  myfelf,  that  it  was  the  fummit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  I  felt  a  fatisfai^tion 
difficult  to  defcribe. 

In  continuing  to  afcend  I  did  not  lofe  fight  of  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  like  the  Ai- 
guilles of  Blaitiers  it  is  entirely  compofed  of  magnificent  plates  of  granite,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  and  in  a  direftion  from  north-eafl  to  fouth-weft.  Three  of  thefe  plates 
feparated  from  each  other  form  the  fummit,  and  fimilar  ones  gradually  leflening  as  they 
rife,  form  the  fouth  front  at  the  fide  of  the  Col  du  Geant. 

I  believe  then  it  was  an  illufion  when  in  obferving  from  bottom  to  top,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  compofed  of  plates  applied  round  an  axis  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  ; 
or  at  leaft  if  there  are  fome  leaves  difpofed  in  this  manner,  they  are  only  the  lowefl 
ones ;  for  in  diving  as  I  may  fay  into  its  interior,  I  faw  all  its  leaves  perfectly  parallel  to 
each  other. 

I  have  given  the  details  of  this  fummit  as  an  example  ;  all  thofe  which  I  could  fee 
diftindtly  appeared  to  me  pretty  near  in  the  fame  form  and  direction.  If  there  were 
fome  exceptions  the^  were  local  and  of  little  extent. 

This  great  phenomenon  explains  itfelf,  as  I  hope  to  Ihew  in  the  theory,  by  the  refou- 
lement  or  eruption  which  has  raifed  thofe  beds  originally  horizontal. 

But  another  queftion  which  I  ardently  defired  to  refolve,is  to  know  if  thefe  great  plates 
preferve  the  fame  nature  from  their  bafes,  which  I  had  long  known,  to  their  fummits, 
which  1  had  not  yet  feen  fo  near.  I  was  fully  fatisfied ;  I  found  that  the  fummit  of 
thefe  peeks,  as  well  thofe  which  we  laid  hold  of,  and  of  which  a  defcription  has  been 
given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  as  thofe  which  we  found  near  enough  to  examine  dif- 
tindly  the  fubllances  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  without  doubt  like  their  bafes,  of 
granite,  granitelle,  of  veined  granite,  and  other  ftones  of  the  fame  clafs. 

This  circumftance  is  fo  important  for  the  theory,  that  although  I  might  have  obferved 
it  on  mountains  lefs  high,  and  that  it  appeared  mod  probable  for  the  others,  it  gave  me 
extreme  fatisfadion  to  make  it  general  by  a  direft  obfervation. 

In  efFefl:  this  proves  the  remarkable  property  of  mountains  in  vertical  beds,  which  is 
that  their  nature  is  the  fame  from  their  bafe  to  their  fummit,  be  the  height  of  their  fum- 
mits what  it  may.  On  the  contrary,  in  thofe  whofe  beds  are  horizontal,  or  at  leaft 
nearly  fo,  the  nature  of  the  fame  vertical  part  of  the  mountain  is  feen  to  change  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  The  Buet,  for  example,  refts  on  a  primitive  bafe,  whilft  its  fummit 
is  fecondary.  The  Furela  del  Bofco  has  its  bottom  of  hard  veined  granite  with  the 
grain  large  ;  and  in  proportion  as  one  gets  higher  thefe  granites  are  feen  to  degenerate 
into  foliated  rocks,  of  a  quite  different  nature.  The  fame  obfervation  is  verified  as  we 
fliall  fee,  on  Mont  Rofe  and  Mont  Cervin. 

This  difference  holds  good  with  the  difference  of  the  caufe  which  has  given  to  thefe 
different  forts  of  mountains  the  fituation  and  form  they  now  have. 

4x2  In 
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In  thofe  which  have  vertical  trenches,  eacl^  trench  is  one  and  the  fame  bed,  in  the 
proper  fenfe  of  this  word,  and  not  the  produftion  of  any  accidental  fifTurcs,  as  fome 
naturalifls  have  pretended. 

Thefe  beds  were  originally  horizontal,  and  have  only  been  raifed  by  a  revolution  of  • 
onr  globe  :  it  is  then  very  natural  that  each  of  them  may  have  preferved  to  its  utmofl; 
height  the  fame  nature  it  had  from  its  firfl  formation. 

On  the  contrarv,  the  mountains  divided  into  horizontal  trenches  have  only  been  raifed 
by  an  accumulation  of  different  beds  or  layers,  compofed  of  crylfallizations,  or  depofits 
the  nature  of  which  varied  according  to  the  diverfity  of  matter  contained  in  the  waters 
where  they  have  been  formed. 

From  this  theory  it  follows,  that  the  central  rocks  of  a  mafs  dl  compofed  of  vertical 
beds,  fuch  as  iMont  Blanc,  ought  to  have  been  originally  buried  in  ground  of  a  very 
great  depth.  In  effeft,  if  it  is  fuppofed  either  by  a  rifl'ng  up,  as  I  think,  or  by  the 
rupture  of  the  cruftof  the  old  earth,  as  lYI.  De  Luc  believes,  that  thefe  beds,  horizontal 
in  the  beginning,  are  become  vertical  ;  more,  if  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley, that  of  Chamouni  for  inflance,  be  the  ancient  furface  of  the  coat,  it  will  follow  from 
hence  that  the  horizontal  diflance  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  to  a  part  which  anfwers  to 
the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  Ihould  be  pretty  near  the  meafui-e  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
crufl  which  has  been  ruffled  up  or  broken,  and  that  in  confequence  the  fummit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  whole  aftual  height  is  about  a  league  above  the  furface  of  our  globe,  had  been 
originally  buried  two  leagues  below  the  furface. 

It  fhould  not  be  then  in  the  fubterraneous  depths  of  the  mines  of  Poland  or  Northum- 
berland, but  on  the  fummits  of  mountains,  in  vertical  beds,  that  it  is  necefl'ary  to  ftudy 
the  nature  of  the  primitive  world,  at  lead  as  far  as  we  could  attain. 

This  idea  has  given,  in  my  mind,  a  great  interefl  to  the  fpecimens  that  I  have  taken 
from  the  higheft  rocks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  has  engaged  me  to  defcribe  them  with  great 
care  ;  I  always  regard  them  with  new  pleafure  ;  I  ftudy  them,  I  interrogate  them  ;  and 
methinks  that  if  they  could  anfwer  my  queftions,  they  would  unveil  to  me  all  the  myf- 
teries  of  the  formation  and  revolutions  of  our  globe. 

I  was  {till  more  confirmed  in  thofe  ideas  when,  in  confidering  the  rocks  neareft  to 
the  fummit,  I  recollecled  that  the  greateft  number  of  them  contained  no  mica,  and  that 
the  others  contained  only  fcales  of  it,  fo  fcarce  and  fmall,  that  by  none  that  I  broke  off 
could  I  determine  their  reality.  For  it  is  a  fad,  that  the  matter  torn  afunder  by  the 
fubterraneous  fires  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth  to  a  great  depth,  very  rarely  contains 
mica.  M.  de  Dolomieu  met  only  one  micaceous  rock  in  the  matter  vomited  by  Mount 
Etna,  and  I  have  not  feen  any  in  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  or  Brifgaw  ;  yet  I  have 
feen  fome  in  thofe  of  Vefuvius,  as  has  M.  Nofe  in  the  lavas  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  but  it. 
is  becaufe  the  fubterraneous  fires  do  not  always  take  at  the  fame  depth  the  fubftanccs 
they  throw  out :  it  is  fuflicient  for  my  obfervation,  that  the  mica  is  much  fcarcer  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  than  at  the  furface. 

It  would  have  been  natural  to  think  that  the  higheft  fummits  of  the  Alps  fhould  be 
found  near  their  centre,  or  at  Icaft  towards  the  middle  of  tlie  breadth  of  the  mafs  of 
primitive  mountains  ;  yet  it  is  not  fo.  From  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  feen  that  to 
the  fouth  ;  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  there  are  many  more  high  fummits  than  to  the  north, 
on  the  Savoy  fide;  fo  that  this  high  fummit  is  found  near  the  northern  border  of  the 
whole  of  the  primitive  mountains.  So  alfo  is  the  view  finer  and  more  interefting  on  the 
fide  of  Italy,  for  the  fecondary  mountains  to  the  north,  terminated  by  the  blue  and  mo- 
notonous line  of  the  Jura,  prefcnt  neither  variety  nor  grandeur  j  and  our  plains,  even 

our 
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our  lake,  feen  obliquely  tlirough  the  vapours  of  the  horizon,  prcfcnt  only  feeble  tints 
and  few  diftinft  objeds.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  foiithern  fide,  the  horizon  concealed 
by  the  high  fummits,  varied  in  their  groups  and  forms,  mixed  with  rocks  and  fnovvs, 
and  interfered  with  green  valleys,  prefents  a  whole  equally  fingular  and  magnificent. 
But  above  all,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  aiguilles  and  the  glaciers  of  all  the  environs  of 
Mont  Blanc,  formed  in  my  mind,  all  at  once,  the  mod  raviflung  and  inftruclive 
fpeflacle. 

In  fine,  from  this  fine  obfervatory  I  feized  at  one  glance,  or  at  leafl  without  changing 
fituation,  the  whole  of  the  grand  phenomenon  that  1  had  before  feen  in  detail,  that  of 
the  raifed  beds  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  high  fummits  of  its 
neighbourhood.  Such,  towards  the  north,  were  the  mountains  of  Repofoir,  thofe  of 
Paffy,  of  Servoz,  the  Buet ;  thofe  to  the  fouth,  the  Col-Ferret,  Great  St.  Bernard,  an'd 
then  the  chain  of  Cramont,  the  fummit  of  which  is  not  feen,  as  I  have  already  faid,  from 
the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  of  which  the  after-part  is  feen  to  border  the  Alice- 
Blanche,  and  then  to  join  itfelf  to  the  Tarentaife  mountains. 

Farther  on,  at  the  other  fide  of  thefe  (harp-pointed  chains  againfl:  Mont  Blanc,  are 
feen  fome  whofe  edges  are  turned  the  other  way,  according  to  the  law  I  have  made 
known  in  the  firft  volume,  and  all  thefe  phenomena  perfedly  agree  with  the  fvftem  of 
refoulement  or  eruption,  of  which  in  other  places  there  are  fo  many  proofs. 

I  hav'c  thus  happily  finifhed  thefe  obfervations.  I  began  with  them  under  the  appre- 
henfion  that  the  fudden  coming  of  a  cloud,  fo  frequent  in  thofe  high  places,  might  have 
envel6ped  me,  and  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  accompli/hing  what  I  had  mod  at 
heart. 
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I  HAD  convinced  niyfclf,  by  various  attempts  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu, 
that  it  was  only  by  its  eaftern  fide  that  it  could  be  accompliflied ;  and  I  was  per- 
fuaded  that  even  its  peak  might  be  afcended  by  the  way  of  the  defile  of  Fanio,  unlefs 
any  infurmountable  obltacle  lay  concealed  from  me,  in  the  fpace  which  feparates  the 
peak  from  the  defile. 

It  was  therefore  towards  this  doubtful  intervening  fpace  that  all  my  attention  and 
thoughts  were  direfted,  and  I  had  more  than  once  or  twice  urged  my  guides  to  explore  it; 
two  of  whom  at  length,  laft  fummer,  determined  to  gratify  me,  and  I  marked  their  route 
for  them  ;  but  having  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  thought  proper  to  go  from 
my  inftruftions,  and  to  truft  to  the  guidance  of  a  Spanifh  fhepherd,  leis  acquainted  than 
themfelves  with  Mont  Perdu ;  and  they  had  nearly  paid  very  dear  for  fo  doing.  This 
journey  was  indeed  perilous,  being  obliged  to  pafs  a  night  (fo  ill  had  they  contrived  for 
themfelves)  beneath  the  glacier  of  the  peak,  without  flielter,  without  fire,  and  almoll 
without  food.  The  fecond  day,  however,  they  conquered  the  lafl;  difficulties,  and 
reached  the  fummit,  but  fo  worn  out,  that  they  had  fcarcely  ability  to  explore  it ;  and 
fo  confufedly  did  the  man  who  came  to  me  with  the  tidings  of  their  fuccefs  defcribe  the 
places,  that  I  was  more  than  once,  in  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  apprehenfive  they  had 
totally  failed  in  their  objeft  :  one  circumflance  was  evident  enough,  which  was,  that  the 
path  they  took  was  not  the  proper  one. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  inftantly  determined  upon  my  departure,  refolving  to  follow  fcru- 

Suloufly  the  way  I  had  by  my  eye  traced  out  to  myfelf,  by  which  I  did  not  doubt  I 
lould  fteer  clear  of  thofe  dangers  to  which  my  guides  had  been  expofed  ;  nor  was  I 
difappointed :  I  had  conceived  the  true  rout,  and  found  myfelf  upon  the  fummit  of 
Mont  Perdu,  lefs  exhaufted  by  the  labour  of  the  journey  than  I  was  by  exploring  its 
bafe.  I  took  my  departure  from  Barege  the  9th  of  Auguft  j  802,  and  having  gained 
the  valley  of  Gidre  and  Eflaubc,  I  took  my  firfl:  flation  on  the  height  of  Port  Penide, 
the  exaft  elevation  of  which  it  was  very  defirable  to  afcertain,  and  by  the  obfervation  of 
the  barometer  I  found  it  to  be  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  toifes  ;  but  the 
Port  du  Penide  is  by  no  means  the  higheft  or  moft  difficult  paffage  of  this  portion  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

This  calculation  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  afcertaining  with  precifion  the  extent 
of  the  lefler  chain  of  permanent  fnows,  which  terminated  at  the  abfolute  elevation  of 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  toifes. 

I  had  a  good  fpirit-level,  which  furniflied  me  alfo  with  a  very  interefling  refult  :  I 
proved  by  it  that  the  defile  of  Pimeni,  from  which  I  was  feparated  by  the  valley  of 
Eftaube,  was  precifely  of  the  fame  elevation  with  the  Port  de  Penide,  and  likewife  with 
the  defile  of  Fanlo,  divided  from  me  by  the  valley  of  Beoufe.    This  conformity  of  e  eva- 
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tion  between  three  correfponding  and  alike  difpofed  points,  is  a  difcovery  by  no  means 
immaterial  to  a  geological  hiftory  of  Mont  Penide. 

But  in  vain  was  our  afcent  to  the  defile  of  Fenlo  :  it  was  indifpenfable  we  fliould  re- 
trograde; we  were  to  clefcend  confiderably  ere  we  could  re-afcend.  We  directed  our- 
felves  obliquely  towards  the  enormous  walls  which  bear  up  the  lake  of  Mont  Perdu  and 
its  terrace,  which  brought  us  to  the  point  from  whence  the  torrent  precipitates  itfclf,  in 
a  frightiul  cataraft,  to  the  bottom  or  the  valley  of  Beoufe. 

Here  we  found  ourfelves  upon  a  fmall  well  turfed,  but  very  inclining  platform  ;  and 
here  too  we  met  with  a  flock  of  (heep  under  the  guidance  of  a  fliephcrd,  a  fpecics  of  fa- 
vage,  unable  to  underfland  us  even  in  his  native  language.  Mont  Perdu  was  fufpended 
over  his  head,  yet  was  he  as  little  acquainted  with  it  as  if  it  had  conlfituteda  part  of  the 
Andes.  He  had,  howevei:^  a  knowledge  of  the  defile  of  Fanlo,  here  defigned  under 
the  name  of  Nifclc,  and  he  engaged  to  condud  us  to  it  the  next  day.  We,  in  confe- 
quence,  pafled  the  night  with  him  in  the  open  air,  amidft  the  vapour  of  the  cataracts, 
and  the  angry  portents  of  a  threatening  tempeft  on  every  fide.  I  took  the  height  of 
this  ftation,  and  found  the  mean  between  two  obfervations  to  be  one  thoufand  and  three 
toifes. 

Our  firfl  labour  in  the  morning  was  to  crofs  the  torrent  which  difcharges  itfelf  from 
the  lake;  its  depth,  its  rapidity,  and  particularly  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  rendered 
this  eifbrt  of  fome  difficulty.  I'he  water  caufed  a  rife  of  two  degrees  only  in  the  ther- 
mometer above  the  freezing  point. 

From  this  place  until  we  reached  the  fummit  of  the  defile  of  Nifcle,  we  experienced 
no  other  difficulty  than  what  was  occafioned  by  the  extreme  inclining  of  the  Hopes.  I 
afcertained  the  height  of  the  defile  to  be  exactly  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  Penide, 
as  it  is  alio  with  the  border  of  the  terrace  near  the  lake  of  Mont  Perdu  ;  the  lake  itfelf 
is  fomewhat  higher.  1  found,  on  trial,  its  abfolute  elevation  to  be  fomething  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  toifes.  Here  then  we  have  four  excavations  of  equal  form  and  height, 
viz.  the  valley  of  the  lake,  the  defile  of  Nifcle,  and  thofe  of  Pimene  and  Penide  ;  which 
I  confider  as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  valley,  hollowed  by  the  currents,  after  the  de- 
llruclicn  of  the  beds  of  Mcnt  Perdu,  and  poffibly  before  their  emerfion  ;  a  valley  which 
afterwards  may  have  been  tranfverfely  cut  by  the  great  rents  which  now  actually  form 
the  valliesof  Bc'oufe,  d'Eilaube,  and  Gavarmi.  Hitherto  I  had  proceeded  upon  allured 
grounds  ;  I  have  already  defcribed  what  is  fingular  upon  this  fecondary  foil,  compofed 
of  irregular  beds  thrown  up  by  the  accidents  of  nature,  the  receptacles  alternately  of 
marbles,  breccia,  hmellone  :  fome  compact,  and  mingled  with  flint ;  others  grofs,  and 
more  or  !e's  mixed  with  clay  and  fand,  and  all  fprinkled  w  th  zoophytes  and  teftaceous 
fragments.  1  now  found  myfelf  upon  the  continuations  which  conditute  the  fummits  of 
Mont  Perdu,  the  foil  of  which,  it  was  evident  to  me,  had  never  changed  either  its  po- 
fition  or  nature.  I  had  never  before  been  in  a  fituation  fo  convenient,  correttly  to  notice 
its  firufture.  The  fide  of  the  mountain  which  prefcjited  itfelf  to  me,  that  commands 
the  defile  to  the  eaft,  arofe  to  a  perfedt  peak,  fo  that  the  view  I  had  of  it  was  completely 
tranfverfal,  and  pcrfetiUy  chara6ten:iic  of  the  pofiiion  of  the  beds  which  formed  the 
ridges  oFthe  mountain  I  was  about  to  climb. 

The  whole  of  thele  beds,  allowance  btirg  made  for  their  wimlings,  incline  generally 
fo  much  to  the  north,  that  the  greatcd  pait  of  them  hrirdly  vary  from  a  vertical  fitua- 
tion, and  have  a  diredtion  very  vifibly  parallel  with  the  general  diredion  of  the  chain  ; 
a  circun;flaiice  not  otherwife  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for  than  from  fome  violent 
convuilion  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  irruption  has  taken  place 
under  the  very  waters,  w  hich  have  removed  thefe  beds,  lor  their  upper  trenches  are  co- 
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vered  with  thick  layers  of  flielly  frec-ftonc,  inclining  rather  to  the  northern  horizon,  and 
which  differs  in  nothing  befidcs  from  the  frec-ftone  found  in  the  beds. 

What  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  upon  the  mountain  of  Nifcle,  I  was  about  once 
more  to  explore  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu,  but  in  portions,  and  in  detail,  furrounded 
by  the  fnows  and  ice,  and  embofomcd  midfl:  the  diforder  and  rains  of  nature,  where  it 
is  hardly  poffible  to  difcern  the  order  and  ftruiSture  of  thefe  irregular  interwoven  flielves. 
The  firfl  flagcs  to  the  afccnt  of  Mont  Perdu  prefent  themfelves  to  us  to  the  weft  of 
the  defile  of  Nifcle,  and  they  prefent  themfelves  with  an  abruptnefs  and  grandeur 
which  announce  the  avenues  to  its  fummit.     Four  or  five  terraces  piled  one  upon  ano- 
ther  form  as  many  flights  of  fteps,  covered  in  part  either  with  fnow  or  fragments,  which 
tend  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  aecefs  to  thefe  otherwife  inacceffible  walls.      The  firft 
of  thefe  fragments  are  blocks  of  more  than  ordinary  fizc,  and  apparently  belong  to  the 
chain  of  theparafite  bed  of  free-flone  which  copes  the  mountain  of  Nifcle.     It  muft  be 
noticed,  1  apply  the  name  of  free-ftone  to  thofe  gravelly  calces,  of  which  fand  confti- 
tutes-  the  moft  apparent  part.     Teftaceous  fragments  are  found  in  thofe  free-ftonee  ; 
and  with  them  fragments  of  a  calcareous  fchiftus,  ftrongly  polluted  with  clay,  and  fpread 
over  with  a  fmall  extended  polypus,  moderafely  compreffed,   fometimes  ramified,  its 
furface  pierced  with  fimple  pores^  but  remarkable  for  a  fmall  projecting  belt  which  fur- 
rounds  them. 

I  very  fhortly  pafTed  beyond  thefe  blocks,  and  continued  my  roiit,  afcending  obliquely 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  direction  which  cut  nearly  in  a 
right  angle  the  general  diredion  of  the  ridges,  and  foon  reached  the  ruins  which  belong 
to  the  continuation  of  the  beds  of  which  even  the  mafs  or  body  of  the  mountain  of 
Nifcle  is  formed.  Here  I  recognized  the  compaft  ftone  of  Marbore,  black  or  grey 
within,  but  foon  whitening  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  fpreading  itfeU  in  a  fpontaneous 
manner  "in  fmall  irregularly  angled  fragments.  It  is  moft  generally  fetid,  but  in  no 
region  did  I  experience  it  fo  much  fo  as  in  this  ;  the  very  treading  it  was  fufficient  to 
infeCl  the  air  with  an  infuperable  fmell  and  a  naufea,  bearing  no  poffible  relation  to  that 
caufed  by  percuflion  in  the  common  hepatic  and  bituminous  ftones. 

It  took  us  near  an  hour  to  crofs  thefe  fragments,  or  rather  thefe  wrecks,  and  we  were 
much  overpowered  in  this  part  of  our  journey  by  the  efforts  required  as  well  to  climb 
the  exceffive  flanting  declivities,  as  to  ftruggle  inceffantly  againft  the  loofe  eai'th,  tending 
invariably  to  the  precipice.  At  length  we  found  ourfelves  upon  the  upper  terrace,  and 
on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  at  the  firft  forms  a  narrow  ridge,  but  widens  by  degrees,  and 
becoming  fafer,  brings  us  to  a  fort  of  valley  where  the  ices  begin  which  encircle  the 
peak. 

In  the  bare  and  uncovered  part  of  this  extended  ridge  I  noticed  fome  large  pieces  of 
a  compaft  calcareous  blackifh  ftone,  crouded  with  great  lumps  of  filex  of  the  fame  co» 
lour ;  they  flightly  inclined  from  the  vertical  to  the  fouth,  and  follow  the  fame  diredlion 
with  the  ridge  and  chain.  It  is  a  repetition  of  beds  of  the  fame  nature  I  have  noticed  in 
the  Porte  de  Pcnide,  Pimene,  and  elfewhere.  Here,  as  there,  they  appear  to  be  of  the 
number  of  thofe  whofe  direction  is  moft  evident.  They  were  diftinguifliable  by  me  on 
the  mountain  of  Nifcle,  yet  in  my  view,  v.'here  this  intrenchment  widens  itfelf  from  the 
bafe  to  the  fummit  of  its  wefterly  fide.  The  kidneys  of  filex  are  of  larger  volume  there 
than  at  Ports  dcPenide,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  exceedingly  irregular;  though  I  found 
one  figured  like  an  hexadrical  oblique  prifm,  which  fingular  fpecimen  I  have  depofited 
in  Mr.  Hauy's  colle£tion  ;  had  I  met  with  it  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rock,  I  fhould  have 
been  tempted  to  examine  the  direft  work  of  cryftallization,  but  it  was  of  the  number 
of  thofe  fragments  fpreail  over  the  furface  of  this  ground  5  and  as  all  the  kidneys  with 
VOL.  IV.  4  Y  which 
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which  thefe  ftones  abound,  are  fbattered  in  every  fenfe  by  ftraight  planes,  the  natural 
efFeft  of  retiring  waters  ;  I  am  warranted  in  the  conjedurc,  that  this  prifm  is  a  detached 
portion  of  a  more  confiderable  kidney,  in  which  the  fiflures  had  accidentally  met  under 
the  angles,  which  quartz  particles  have  an  inceiTant  tendency  to  form. 

At  Port  Penide  there  are  many  fhells  contained  in  this  ftone  ;  here  1  did  not  perceive 
anv,  but  it  is  probable  forae  may  be  found  ;  befides,  I  have  met  with  layers  of  a  calca- 
reous ftone  in  thefe  beds,  very  argillaceous,  and  much  mixed  with  fand,  which  contained 
fo  large  a  quantity  of  ni/mfnularia,  as  gave  it  an  appearance  of  having  been  almoll  en- 
tirely compofed  of  them.  Thefe  beds  foon  flip  under  the  ices,  and  beconii;  no  longer  vi- 
fible.  We  now  approached  the  borders  of  thefe  glaciers,  which  have  here  their  origin, 
and  confequently  but  of  very  gentle  declivity.  Neverthelefs,  we  found  the  croffing  of 
them  difagreeable  enough  ;  fometinies  we  found  the  furface  hard  and  flippery,  at  others 
we  funk  up  to  the  knees  in  the  recent  fnows,  fallen  upon  the  fummits  in  the  month  of 
June.  Beneath  this  fnow  too,  in  our  treadings,  we  were  fenfible  of  rents,  in  which 
we  i"an  the  rifli  every  inftant,  of  being  loft.  I'he  expofed  clefts  alfo  intercepted  our  paf- 
fage,  and  we  had  nearly  been  altogfther  ftopped,  at  two  hundred  metres  *  below  the 
fummit,  by  one  of  them,  which  extended  tranfverfly  from  the  origin  of  the  glacier,  to 
the  fteep  of  the  valley  of  Beoufle.  It  was  but  three  days  before,  that  my  guides  had  com- 
modicufly  pafled  this  cleft,  by  a  bridge  of  fnov/,  which  was  now  diffolved ;  and  which  it 
was  now  our  bufinefs  to  effeftuate  by  leaping,  which  we  fucceeded  in,  and  thereby  con- 
quered the  laft  obftacle.  I  meafured  the  depth  of  the  cleft,  and  found  it  forty  feet ;  and 
as  the  place  where  we  crofled,  correfponded  with  the  convexity  of  the  mountain  ;  it  muft 
evidently  have  been  the  place  v/here  the  ice  v/as  of  the  leaft  thicknefs. 

From  thence  I  beheld  the  fummit  which  had  hitherto  been  conftantly  concealed  from  me, 
by  the  pofition  of  the  declivities  over  which  I  had  pafied.  It  prefented  itfelf  in  the  form 
of  an  obtufe  cone,  clothed  in  fpotlefs,  refplendent  fnow ;  the  fun  fiione  with  uncommon 
purenefs  and  brilliancy  ;  but  its  dilk  was  fliorn  of  its  rays,  and  the  fliy  appeared  of  a  deep 
blue,  and  fo  ftrongly  fhaded  with  green,  that  even  the  guides  were  ftruck  with  theftrange- 
nefs  of  its  afpeft.  The  firft  tint  has  been  obferved  on  all  the  high  mountains;  but  there 
is  no  exauiple  of  the  fecond,  and  I  am  myfelf  totally  ignorant,  to  what  this  fmgular  op- 
tical illufion  may  be  attributed. 

At  a  quarter  paft  eleven,  I  reached  the  fummit,  and,  at  length,  had  the  gratification 
of  contemplating,  at  my  feet,  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  inftantly  let  to  work  with 
my  inftruments.  The  wind  blew  very  boifterous  from  the  W.SW. ;  which  threw  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  my  operation.  I  marked  the  Hate  of  both  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer  at  noon.  M.  Dangos  made  a  correfpondent  obfervation  at  Tarbes,  with  the 
inRruments  he  took  with  him  to  Mount  Etna  ;  which  have  been  carefully  compared 
with  mine.  My  barometer  placed  upon  the  creft  of  the  cap  of  fnow,  after  due  correction, 
ftood  at  i8i.  1 1.14I. — at  Tarbes  it  was  found  at  the  fame  time,  to  ftand  at  ayi.  1.4.7I. 
The  difference  of  logarithms  then  give  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  toifcs,  for 
the  vertical  height  of  the  meafured  column.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thermometer  at 
Tarbes  ftood  at  20°  5' — by  Reamur's  fcale,  and  at  the  fummit  of  the  Peak,  at  5^  5' 
by  the  fame  fcale ;  which  leaves  to  be  added,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Trcmbley's  formula, 
12.11  toifes,  and  determines  the  height  of  the  column  to  be  1562. 11  toifes — Now 
Vidal's  trigonometrical  operations  fix  the  elevation  of  Mont  Perdu  at  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  toifes  beyond  that  of  Tarbes  ;  which  makes  a  difference  of  at 
leaft  37  toifes,  or  -^jj-s  of  the  meafured  column.    Mr.  Laplace's  formula  augments  this 

•  A  metre  is  rather  more  than  a  yard. 
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difference,  more  than  double ;  and  fo  does  Mr.  Dcluc's,  but  Schuckburgh's  correc- 
tion of"  the  latter  brings  the  relult  very  exaft  to  the  formula  of  the  former. 

It  is  my  intention  to  examine  more  carefully  this  obfervation,  when  I  give  an  account 
of  the  whole  of  my  barometrical  r/'fervations  ;  at  prefent  I  fliall  content  inyfelf  with  ob- 
ferving  that  the  wind  was  exceedingly  tempeftuous,  and  blew  from  the  fouthern  region  ; 
and  the  fliy  around  me  very  portentous  of  ftorm  ;  and  that  all  my  obfervations,  made 
under  fimilar  ciicumflances,  have  ever  been  fliort  of  the  heights  of  the  places  I  would 
meafure.  I  fliail  further  obferve  that  the  corrcftion  of  temperature,  which  has  already 
been  fo  often  hazarded,  muft  not  here  be  confided  in.  Local  circumflanccs,  infinitely 
varied,  moft  certainly  varioufly  influenced  every  part  of  the  fame  column  of  air  it  was 
permitted  me  to  examine.  In  effedl,  if  the  thermometer,  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  ba- 
rometer, on  the  lap  of  fnow,  and  at  four  feet  above  the  furface,  announced  5"  c^  of  heat, 
the  fame  thermometer  brought  down  to  the  furface  of  the  fnow  fell  to  2°,  by  reafon  of 
the  ab/orbcnt  nature  of  the  heat,  which  occafioned  a  rapid  e\aporation  of  the  furface. 
At  the  fame  time  another  thermometer,  placed  like  wife  in  the  ihade,  at  four  feet  from 
the  furface,  but  upon  the  fouthern  face  of  the  peak,  which  the  fnovvs  had  left,  indi- 
cated +  10°,  and  this  fame  thermometer,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  furface,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun,  rofe  to  +  18.25.  Finally,  I  mufl  remark,  and  that  too  as  a  very  fmgular 
and  fortunate  circumftance,  that  Mont  Perdu,  and  the  Defile  of  the  Giant,  (Col  du  Ge- 
antj)  where  Sauffure  made  fuch  a  feries  of  valuable  obfervations,  we  found  to  be  precifely 
of  the  fame  height,  fince  the  trigonometrical  obfervations  give  to  each  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fixty-three  toifes,  of  aftual  elevation  ;  for  the  mercury  retained  its 
fituation  at  the  fame  point  in  both  thefe  elevated  fpots  ;  and  befides  the  barometrical 
calculation  of  heights  furnifhed  refults  to  Mr.  SauiTure  fo  far  below  his  geometrical 
proofs,  that  this  illuflrious  naturalifl  has  judged  it  proper  to  relinquifli  them  altogether, 
notwithftanding  they  were  grounded  upon  eighty-five  obfervations,  made  within  the 
courfe  of  fifteen  days. 

The  peak  is  covered  with  fnow  from  the  great  glacier  to  the  fummit,  but  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fnow  gradually  diminiflies,  and  becomes  very  inconfiderable  towards  the  top, 
by  reafon  that  its  trenched  form  does  not  admit  of  an  accumulation  of  them  ;  here  in- 
deed they  did  not  appear  to  me  more  than  three  metres  in  depth  ;  their  confiflence  is 
both  thin  and  light,  and  it  is  but  flightly  they  incorporate  themfelvcs  with  the  extremity 
of  the  ice ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  thaws  here  are  of  too  fliort  a  duration  to  im- 
pregnate them  with  water;  and  the  fmall  quantity  which  gathers  during  the  fine  days  of 
iummer  runs  quickly  off  by  two  outlets ;  but  on  the  northern  declivity  thefe  fnows 
take,  by  degrees,  an  extraordinary  confidence,  and  quickly  transform  themfelves  into  a 
vaft  glacier,  which  defcends  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  from  a  vertical  height  of  eight 
hundred  metres. 

Contrary  to  this,  on  the  fouth  of  the  peak  the  foil  was  diPiinguIfhable,  a  circumflance 
to  be  attributed  lefs  to  the  force  or  action  of  the  heat,  than  to  the  extreme  precipitancy 
of  its  fleep.  The  fnows  cannot  here  fupport  themfelves,  but  are  continually  falling 
from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  on  a  defcent  fituated  fix  or  feven  hundred  metres 
beneath,  and  thefe  form  an  ice  confiderable  enough  to  refill  the  diredt  and  z'everberated 
heat  to  which  this  fituation  expofes  it. 

The  uncovered  part  of  the  fummit  prefented  to  my  view  no  entire  rock,  no 
regular  bed  ;  it  appeared  only  a  mafs  of  ruins,  all  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  (tone 
viz.  a  compaft,  calcareous,  black,  and  fetid  ftone,  which  infinuates,  or  inter-twines  itfelf 
into  the  beds  of  fandftone  and  fliell  lime-ifone.     I  examined  it  here  with  an  attention, 
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proportioned  to  the  importance  its  fituation  gave  it.  It  is  of  a  fine  grain  ;  a  fpecies  of 
marble,  compofed  almoft  entirely  of  carbonated  lime,  without  any  mixture  of  argil,  yet 
you  may  difcover,  by  the  aid  of  a  microfcope,  in  the  refidue  left  by  the  nitrous  acid, 
after  the  diffolution  of  the  calcareous  part,  a  quantity  of  very  finequartzofe  land.  This 
ftone,  particularly  the  interior  of  it,  is  decidedly  black  ;  but  its  blacknefs  quickly  goes 
off,  when  expofed  either  to  the  fire  or  air,  though  it  will  refilf  acids.  I  had  fancied  I 
difcovered  in  it  the  fetid  principle:  it  totally  left  it  during  itsdiifolving,  without  the  car- 
bonic gaz  contrading  the  fmell  in  its  evaporation.  Mr.  Vauquelin  was  eager  to  afford 
me  his  ailiftance,  more  clofely  to  examine  the  properties  of  this  ftone.  He  difcovered 
in  it,  as  I  did,  not  only  a  naufeous  but  a  cadaverous  fmell,  unfolded  by  trituration  ;  he 
found  no  argil  in  it,  but  fome  filiceous  particles,  evidently  belonging  to  the  fand;  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  its  compofition.  The  black  refidue  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  fand,  carbon  and  iron  ;  the  two  latter  fubflances  have  the  appearance  of  being 
intimately  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  carbon  conftituted  not  more  than 
a  35th  part  of  the  portion  of  the  ftone  he  made  his  experiment  upon  :  with  refpect  to 
the  fetid  principle,  he  concludes  it  to  be  produced  by  a  fubftance  of  the  nature  of  gaz, 
which  evaporates  in  the  pulverifation  and  diffolution  of  the  ftone.  Perhaps  it  exids  in 
the  carbonic  acid,  but  it  marks  its  properties.  Further,  the  analogy  of  this  fmell  with 
that  is  diflinguifliable  in  certain  black  marbles,  in  which  he  has  afterwards  difcovered  a 
bitumen  inconteftably  of  animal  nature,  inclines  him  to  believe  that  it  has  here  no  other 
origin. 

This  laft  conjefture  is  affuredly  well  fupported  by  the  marvellous  deftrudion  of  marine 
animals,  which  took  place  at  the  firft  formation  of  thefe  mountains.  Neither  is  this  ca- 
daverous fetidity  peculiar  to  the  beds  of  marble  there  met  with  ;  it  is  every  where  at- 
tendant on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  difcoverable  by  breaking  the  free-ftone  itfelf,  of 
which  the  carbonate  principle  is  the  moft  inconfiderable  part ;  as  fand  is  difcovered  even 
in  marbles,  where  we  have  the  leaft  reafon  to  expeft  its  prefence.  All  the  maffes  are  a 
mixed  affemblage  of  materials,  of  a  correfpondent  nature ;  fand,  fetid  carbonated  lime» 
clay,  ffiells,  affociated  in  all  poffible  proportions,  the  fport  of  particular  accidents,  modi- 
fying throughout  the  influence  of  general  caufes;  fuch  are  the  elements  of  all  thefe  beds, 
and  veins,  which,  with  fo  much  feeming  caprice,  replace  and  fucceed  each  other  with  fo 
much  irregularity.  If,  in  the  various  fragments  that  I  have  collefled  on  the  fummit,  I 
have  not  obferved  organized  fragments,  their  prefence  is  not  lefs  attefted  by  the  fetidity 
refulting  from  the  mixture  of  their  fofter  parts,  than  in  the  neighbouring  beds  by  the 
confei-vation  of  their  flceletons.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  by  a  very  diligent  examination 
fome  veftiges  may  be  difcovered,  as  we  obferve  here  and  there  in  beds  of  the  fame  nature 
on  Mont  Pinede  :  but  ftone  of  this  compad  quality  ordinarily  contains  very  few  organic 
fragments ;  and  we  find  the  quantity  in  all  t'le  beds,  of  which  thefe  mountains  are  com- 
pofed, is  conftantly  proportioned  to  the  fand  or  clay  contained  in  them  ;  but  the  beds  of 
fhells  are  not  didant ;  they  encircle  every  where  the  veins  with  acompaft  calx  ;  I  have 
met  with  them  a  little  below  the  fummit ;  and  they  Ihew  themfelves  on  every  face  of  the 
peak.  Thefe  extendings  are  perceptible  in  all  the  mountains,  ranged  on  the  fame  mi- 
neralogical  parallel ;  and  if  among  all  thefe  collateral  beds,  vertically  arranged,  the  pre- 
eminence is  given  to  beds  of  coinpaft  calx,  which,  neverthelefs,  conftitute  the  fmalleil: 
portion  of  their  compofition,  it  is  becaufe  the  beds  of  this  order  are  fuperior  in  dura- 
bility to  brittle  free-ftone  and  decayed  marls. 

From  the  top  of  Mont  Perdu  the  eye  embraces  at  once  the  whole  fyftom  of  moun- 
tains, in  afpeft  refembling  each  other,  and  recognifes  the  i'ame  conftitution  in  ail  that 
rife  above  the  ordinary  heights.     The  iyfteni  is  an  extended  feries  of  fummits,  the  beds 
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of  which  arrange  thcmfelves  upon  one  and  the  fi\me  line,  in  a  parall','1  direftion  with  the 
chain,  dividing  the  iminenfe  horizon  in  two  parts,  as  dilFerent  in  their  levels,  as  ilie  moun- 
tains which  command  them  are  diftinft  in  form. 

To  the  north,  the  primitive  mountains,  which  conflitute  the  axis  of  the  chain,  lift  up 
their  heads.  Their  fluirp  and  rugged  fummits  clofcly  encircle  and  form  a  belt  of  more 
than  four  myriametres  (leagues)  of  tranfverfal  thicknefs,  whofe  elevation  totally  inter- 
cepts the  view  of  the  French  plains:  fo  infenfibly  progreflive  is  their  finking  on  this  fide, 
that  this  vaft  belt  compofts  itl'elf  of  feven  or  eight  gradations  of  heights,  gradually  lef- 
fening,  fo  that  the  fouth  peak  of  Bagneres,  whofe  Itation  is  in  the  lalt  vifible  range,  is 
only  five  hundred  metres  below  Mont  Perdu. 

To  the  fouth,  the  view  is  quite  different ;  here  they  appear  to  fink  on  a  fudden.  A 
precipice  prefents  itfelf  of  from  one  thoufand  to  one  thoufand  one  hundred  metres  j  the 
bottom  of  which  conflitutes  the  funimit  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Spain  ;  none  of 
which  attain  to  two  thoufand  live  hundred  metres  of  abfolute  elevation,  and  quickly  de- 
generates into  low  round  topped  hills,  beyond  which  opens  the  immenfe  perl'pedtive  of 
the  plains  of  Arragon. 

But  what  more  particularly  attraded  my  attention  was  this  meridional  belt  of  the  Py- 
renees, fo  nicely  divided  into  two  diftincl  parts.  The  neighbouring  plains  opened  tc^ 
my  view,  the  long  ridges,  and  opening  valleys  which  ordinarily  form  the  calcareous  fides- 
on  the  extremities  of  great  chains.  The  belt,  on  the  contrary,  attached  to  Mont 
Perdu,  and  which  is  evidently  an  appendant  of  it,  preferves  the  grotefque  appearance 
which  charafterizes  every  appendage  of  this  fingular  mountain.  It  is  a  vafl:  extended 
platform,  or  terrace,  the  furface  of  which,  viewed  from  this  elevation,  feems  nearly  leveL 
Some  fmall  protuberances  pifture  fo  many  little  and  gently  rifing  hills,  feparating  fome 
large,  but  not  deep  valleys  ;  but  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  fuperficial  inequalities,  four  or  five 
enormous  clefts  open  their  ponderous  jaws,  the  walls  of  which  are  extremely  vertical. 
They  diverge  in  their  openings,  from  the  bafe  of  the  peak,  and  extend  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  platform  5  the  protuberances  and  valleys  of  which  they  indifferently  divide, 
as  they  divide  themfelves  from  their  very  foundations.  They  abforb  alfo  the  waters, 
and  thick  forefls  lye  concealed  at  their  bottoms.  Thefe  clefts  are,  in  appearance,  fo  re- 
cently formed,  that  one  would  imagine  them  the  work  of  yeflerday,  and  have  fo  exaclly 
preferved  their  fharp  and  returning  angles,  their  projections,  and  indentings,  the  wind- 
ings of  their  divifions,  and  the  undulations  of  their  funimits,  as  to  induce  a  belief  they 
only  waited  a  new  effort  of  that  povifer  which  feparated  them  to  re-unite  them. 

It  was  defireable  more  minutely  to  examine  thefe  chafms,  but  we  could  not  refolve 
to  defcend  from  the  fummit ;  this  precipice  is  one  of  thofe  not  to  be  braved  with  impu- 
nity :  hence  we  decided  upon  a  circuitous  rout  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  to  endea- 
vour to  find  an  entrance  to  them,  either  in  the  Val  de-Broto,  or  in  that  of  Fanlo  ;  and 
retook  our  way  by  the  cataradls  of  Beoulfe,  to  be  certain  at  leaft  of  pafling  the  night  in 
a  place  where  it  might  be  pofTible  to  make  a  fire.  ^' 

It  was  at  one  o'clock  I  began  to  defcend  from  the  fummit,  after  having  made  a  fecond 
obfervation  with  the  barometer,  but  this  was  not  made  at  Tarbes.  Befide,  my  inftruments 
had  not  very  fenfibly  varied.  —  I  had  continued  near  two  hours  upon  this  fummit,  and 
during  all  this  time,  no  being  that  had  life  came  within  reach  of  my  fight,  excepting  an 
eagle  flying  w  ith  fuch  an  inconceivable  rapidity  againft  the  current  of  the  wind,  that  the 
fpace  of  a  minute  veiled  him  from  my  eyes. 

It  is  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  we  ourfelves  could  ffruggle  Vv'ith  the  impetuofity  of 
this  wind,  which  an  eagle  could  fo  triumphantly  encounter  ;  and  the  cold  00  we  expe- 
rienced from  it  was  almolt  infupportable.      No  wind  diminifhes  fo  quickly  the  fenfible 
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heat,  as  a  fouth  wind,  when  we  are  expofed  to  its  adion  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  st- 
mofphere.  It  derives  this  property  from  its  drynefs  and  velocity,  v/hich  entices  and  for- 
wards the  evaporation  of  bodies  fufcepdble  of  its  influence.  The  thermometer  was  not 
low,  yet  we  were  aimon:  frozen,  but  this  was  all  the  inconvenience  I  felt ;  we  breathed 
without  difficulty  in  this  rarified  air,  found  by  many  fo  infufficient  for  refpiration.  I 
have  been  myfelf  more  than  once  or  twice  witnefs  to  perfons  of  hale  vigorous  coadi- 
tutions  being  obliged  to  forego  proceeding  to  heights  much  beneath  this — even  Sauffure, 
upon  the  defile  of  the  Giant,  where  the  air  was  by  no  means  fo  rarified,  experienced 
an  oppreflion  in  breathing,  by  fomewhat  more  than  common  exertion,  but  here  we  fek 
nothing  of  the  Idnd.  The  pulfe  only  indicated  an  alteration,  which  was  iadependeat  of 
the  agitation  occafioned  by  the  labour  of  the  journey  —  reft  did  not  quiet  it — all  the  time 
we  were  upon  the  fummit,  it  was  low,  dry,  and  extended,  and  beat  at  a  rate  of  five  to 
four — the  fever  evidently  proved  the  unt-afinefs  we  fhould  have  experienced  at  a  greater 
height ;  but  in  the  manner  we  were  afiefted,  it  produced  an  effeft  very  different  to  what 
another  degree  of  elevation  would  have  done.  So  far  from  occafioning  any  weaknefs, 
it  feemed  rather  to  add  to  my  ftrength,  and  invigorate  my  fpirits.  Vegetation  prevailed 
.almoft  to  the  very  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu.  I  fiiall  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  the 
niofl  remarkable  ftations  of  it. 

Upon  its  fouthern  fide,  the  vegetation  or  growth  of  trees  ceafed  at  two  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  metres,  or  one  thouf^.nd  one  hundred  toifes — thefe  were  a  fpecies  of 
Scotch  pines — ftill  higher  fhrubs  feemed  to  thrive  with  much  vigour  ;  the  juniper  en- 
dures at  the  higheft,  and  leaves  K\ic  rhododendron  in  the  rear.  Among  thefe  fhrubs  I  no- 
ticed the  cijlus  rofeus,  of  Jacquin,  growing  a  little  below  the  defile  of  Nifele ;  and  to 
this  point  we  meet  with  a  very  vigorous  and  herbaceous  plant,  known  by  the  name  of 
cnicus  fpinofijjtmm  of  Villars,  which  has  an  appearance  different  from  that  of  Linnasus: 
I  fent  fome  of  the  feeds  of  it  to  Mr.  Cels. 

At  the  defile  of  Nifele,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  height  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixteen  m.etres,  or  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  toifes;  the  furface  is  co- 
vered with  verdure  ;  and  the  potenfilla  lupimides,  of  Willdenow,  and  the  ranunculus 
montanus,  of  the  fame  author,  are  both  found  in  abundance  here.  Thefe  two  plants  are 
conliantly  Alpine  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  firfl  particularly  fo  perhaps,  if  it  is  really  differ- 
ent from  the  potenti!/ a  valderia. 

At  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  metres  higher,  appeared  the  ranunculus 
parnajjfiafolius  ;  this  rare  fpecies  is  very  common  here.  I  remarked  that  I  met  with  it 
but  three  times  in  the  upper  Pyrenees,  and  then  always  in  fituations  of  precifely  the 
fame  elevation.  Above  this  ftation,  and  until  you  reach  the  upper  terrace,  all  is  per- 
rnanent  or  moveable  wrecks  of  fnows  ;  but  at  the  terrace  vegetation  re-appears  :  and 
there  are  even  fome  graffes,  and  commonfaxifra^^es  to  be  met  with, 

A  check  however  is  once  more  given  to  vegetation  by  the  great  glacier ;  yet  upon 
rocks  under  the  fhelter  of  the  peak,  hanl  and  naked  as  they  are,  you  difcover  a  fpecies 
of  imi oi faxifraga  grocntandica  et  androfacca,  and  fome  tufts  of  the  artcmifia  rupcjtrls  of 
La  Marck :  thefe  plants  are  fmall  but  vigorous  ;  after  all,  I  have  gathered  round  the 
peak  a  cerajlium,  confidered  by  many  botahills  as  the  alpinum  of  Linna:us,  and  the  arctia 
alpina  with  rofe  flowers,  drawn  by  Jacquin  ;  they  were  both  in  their  higheft  bloom,  and 
never  did  I  behold  the  latter  in  fo  much  vigour  and  beauty. 

Thefe  latter  plants  grew  fo  r.ear  the  funmiit,  that  i)ue  cannot  doubt  but  they  w^ould 
eftablifli  themfeives  tiicrc  but  for  the  moving  fragments,  which  invincibly,  as  it  were, 
repulfe  them  j  the  lichens  even  will  fcarcely  faften  to  thefe  fragments,  and  I  could  but 
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dJftifVguifh  a  few  of  thofe  of  the  nature  of  cruftaceous  lithophages,  which  every  where 
have  a  diipofuion  to  faften  on  ftoncs  of  this  fpecies. 

However  the  moft  perfed  plants  which  take  growth  at  the  greateft  height  and  under 
the  fame  latitude  are  thofe  v/hich  I  have  juft  particularized.  The  platform  and  its  im- 
menfe  clefts  were  now  what  remained  for  me  to  explore.  I  reached  Gavarnie  on  the 
2cth  Auguft,  and  on  the  following  day  paffed  the  port,  the  lefs  elevated,  the  eafiefl:  and 
mofl  frequcntetl  pafiage  over  this  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  notwithfbnding  it  is  found  to  be, 
by  the  meafurement  of  fome  engineers,  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  tgifes 
high,  and  the  mean  of  two  barometrical  obfervations,  varying  but  little  from  each  other, 
fixes  it  at  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  metres,  which  is  not  more  than 
feven  metres  lefs — hence  it  is  evident  this  defile  as  much  exceeds  St.  Gothard  in  eleva- 
tion, as  the  Port  de  Pinede  does  St.  Bernard  ;  and  in  fact  tli^  great  mafs  of  the  Upper 
Pyrenees,  exceed  in  height  that  of  the  higher  i'ilps,  although  the  el^ations  of  the  peaks 
which  command  them,  are  much  lefs. 

I  now  defcended  to  the  Spanifh  Flofpital  of  Boucharo,  in  elevation  correfponding  with 
that  of  Gavarnie,  viz.  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  metres  or  feven  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  toifes.  Here  I  fjund  the  platform  which  rofe  upon  my  left  abfo- 
lutely  inacceffible,  and  confequently  found  it  neceffary  to  range  the  valley  of  Broto,  to 
difcover  if  pofiible  an  entrance  into  fome  of  the  clefts;  in  our  fearch  we  arrived  at  Torla, 
a  confiderable  village  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  diflance  from  Boucharo  ;  here  I 
perceived  to  the  ealt  an  opening  into  a  large  valley,  which  penetrated  into  the  platform, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Val  d'Ordefa,  and  entirely  uninhabited,  I  made 
my  way  to  it  by  fording  the  Ara,  and  was  prefently  fatisfied  I  had  entered  one  of  the 
clefts  I  had  contemplated  from  Mont  Perdu.  Its  aperture  is  at  the  fummit  of  Torla, 
which  by  my  barometrical  obfervations  I  found  to  be  one  thoufand  and  eighty -one 
metres,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix  toifes.  I  rambled  in  tins  cleft  for  four  hours, 
always  under  the  fhade  of  a  thick  (lately  foreft,  and  inclofed  between  vertical  walls  of 
dreadful  elevation.  The  day  was  drawing  towards  its  clofe  when  we  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cleft ;  the  platform  was  ftill  above  our  heads,  furrounded  with  thofe  walls 
fo  impoffible  to  climb,  which  determined  us  to  pafsthe  night  under  the  flieller  of  a  rock 
overfpread  with  tufts  of  the  genijla  liifitanica  a  very  rare  flirub,  which  we  cut  to  light 
and  feed  our  fire.  We  found  the  height  of  this  ftation  to  be  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  toifes. 

At  the  break  of  the  following  day  we  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  walls,  which  after 
two  unfuccefsful  attempts  and  not  without  imminent  danger,  we  fcaled  with  our  hands 
and  feet.  Having  attained  the  platform,  the  face  of  every  thipg  feemed  changed  around 
us,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  hardly  knew  where  we  were.  Mont  Perdu,  the  Cy- 
linder, its  walls  and  clefts,  were  before  us,  but  we  were  enabled  to  fingle  them  out  from 
amidfl;  the  chaos  of  rocks  fo  piled  upon  each  other;  it  v/as  neceffary  then  I  fhould  traverfe 
the  platform  to  adjuft  my  obfervations  with  thofe  I  had  made  on  the  fummit. 

After  more  than  once  confulting  the  barometer  on  different  fituationsof  the  platform, 
its  mean  elevation  I  found  to  be  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty  metres,  or  fome- 
thing  more  than  one  thoufand  two  hundred  toifes.  This  height,  compared  with  thofe  I 
had  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  gives  an  advantage  over  its  upper  extremity  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-fix  metres,  and  is  one  thoufand  two  hiindred  and  fifty  feven 
metres  above  its  mouth,  fo  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  .cleft  will  be  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  metres,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  toifes. 

Having  now  ranged  in  two  directions  the  meridional  fide  of  this  fhell-conipofed  cliain, 
I  will  in  a  few  words  give  the  refult  of  my  obfervations.    With  refpeCt  to  the  general 
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difpofition  of  the  furface  or  ground,  it  is  certain  that  the  fteeps  are  much  more  precipi- 
tous on  the  fouth  than  north  ;  the  mountains  too  fmk  fafler,  and  the  valleys  are  deeper, 
though  at  the  fame  time  this  fide  of  the  chain  has  lefs  tranfverfal  breadth  than  the  other, 
and  the  furface  of  this  part  of  Spain  is  higher  than  the  correfponding  furface  of  France. 
As  to  the  nature  of  thefe  mountains,  they  are  all  fecondary  ;  the  laft  primitive  materials 
I  noticed  were  in  the  Port  of  Gavarnie  :  here  at  its  utmofl  elevation  we  find  granite, 
and  we  afterwards  leave  to  the  north  limeftone,  and  afterwards  large  very  inclining 
flielves  of  grauwakke,  alternating  with  flakes  of  grauivackcn-fchicffer,  the  latter  is  very 
much  intermixed  with  wrecks  of  aquatic  vionocotyledoncs  plants,  whofe  forms  are  fre- 
quently fpread  with  a  pyritous  varnifli ;  it  is,  we  know,  in  this  fpecies  of  rock  that  the 
nioft  ancient  remains  of  organifed  beings  are  to  be  met  with,  beyond  all  is  compofed  in 
fome  fort,  of  two  elements ;  gravel  more  or  lefs  coarfe,  and  fetid  limeftone,  more  or 
lefs  polluted  with  clay,  both  mixed  in  all  proportions,  from  the  pudding  and  the  free- 
ftone,  where  the  union  is  hardly  difcernible,  to  the  compact  limeftone  in  which  the  fand 
is  with  difficulty  recognifed ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  beds  wherein  flint  and 
fand  predominate  conftitute  the  greateft  portion  of  the  mountains,  and  compaft  lime- 
ftone is  feldom  found  there  but  in  finall,  irregular,  and  ftielving  beds  ;  finally  marine 
bodies  are  chiefly  difcovered  in  beds  compofed  of  fand  of  a  moderate  finenefs,  and  in 
mean  proportion,  few  are  met  vi'ith  in  freeftone  of  grofs  quality,  and  fewer  yet  in  mar- 
bles, and  among  the  number  of  folfils,  the  fpecies  in  which  they  mofl:  prevail  is  that  of 
the  lenticulares  niimifmales ,  and  here  they  are  fo  abundant  as  to  ftrike  minds  the  moll 
accuftomed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  deftruclion  of  nature.  I  have  met  with  them  of 
three  dimenfions,  and  they  appear  to  conftitute  as  many  diftinct  fpecies;  the  diameter  of 
the  fmalleft  rarely  exceeds  two  millimetres,  and  is  frequently  much  lefs  ;  the  firft  is 
found  upon  the  fummit  of  Mont  Perdu,  and  appears  to  have  fufl^ered  from  tranfporta- 
tion,  and  its  exterior  forms  are  greatly  defaced  ;  the  fecond  is  found  along  the  Val  de 
Broto  even  to  the  deepeft  part  of  the  Val  d'Ordefa,  it  takes  its  refidence  in  the  inferior 
or  lower  beds,  and  difcovers  itfelf  evidently  enough  by  the  tubercles  on  its  furface,  and 
internal  fpires :  its  diameter  attains  to  about  half  an  inch ;  the  third  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  is  found  in  the  loweft  beds,  below  Torla,  towards  the  plain. 

Further  refpefting  the  difpofition  of  all  their  materials,  it  is  too  wonderful  in  the  hiftory 
of  fecondary  mountains  to  be  pafl'ed  over,  particularly  the  range  of  Marbore  and  Mont 
Perdu,  the  beds  of  which  are  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  very  frequently  to  take  a  ver- 
tical fituation,  and  the  moft  elevated  fummits  of  this  mineralogical  parallel  are  formed  of 
beds  thus  difpofed  ;  but  we  fcarcely  find  ourfelves  in  the  Val  de  Broto,  when  the  beds 
become  horizontal,  without  a  pofllbility  of  difcovering  their  relative  pofitions,  or  where 
the  change  begins.  The  horizontal  beds  are  very  precipitous,  like  thofe  which  are 
vertical,  and  like  them  are  vertically  divided  by  fiilurcs  crofling  from  one  fide  to  the 
other.  We  might  in  more  than  one  place  be  eafily  deceived,  and  take  thefe  trenches 
for  beds,  if  we  were  not  particular  in  noticing  the  order  of  the  upper  pofition  of  their 
materials.  It  is  this  difpofition  to  divide  itfelf  vertically,  however  conilruded  its  beds, 
which  in  a  very  eminent  degree  characterizes  the  chain  of  Mont  Perdu  and  all  its  dc- 
pendances  ;  and  it  arifes  from  the  fpontaneous  divifion  of  its  beds  into  fmall  foIidvS,  the 
form  of  which  tends  more  or  lefs  to  a  rectangular  parallelopiped,  and  there  is  even  in  the 
fand  which  incorporates  itfelf  in  thefe  beds,  an  apparent  tendency  to  a  fimilar  divifion, 
which  has  been  remarked  frequently  in  the  frceftones  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  But 
what  in  other  places  would  be  confidered  a  phenomenon  of  no  magnitude,  and  compre- 
hended by  a  very  curfory  view,  takes  here  a  character  for  grandeur  fo  prodigious,  that 
even  the  acknowledged  proceedings  of  nature  appear  at  firft  incompetent  to  the  explana- 
tion 
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tl(.')n  of  fuch  uncommon  forms.  Further  in  no  part  wore  thefc  forms  fo  impofing  as  in 
tiiofe  great  cleft;;  I  had  jufl;  explored.  Their  furface  is  a  fuccefTion  of  iteps  perfectly 
horizontal,  and  formed  by  beds  of  freeftone,  with  which  wo  obfervcd  intermixed  the 
red  freeftone,  confidered  by  geologifls  as  the  mort:  ancient  of  the  globe.  Here  the  tor- 
rents are  fo  regular  in  their  fall,  that  the  whole  paffage  they  make  to  themfelves  feems  to 
be  the  work  of  man.  The  pofitions  too  of  thefe  iminerife  filTures,  difpofed  into  ftories 
of  prodigious  elevation,  and  on  every  fide  of  us  lolt  to  our  fight,  their  perpendicular 
materials,  colour,  and  joinings,  f)  much  rec-dl  to  our  minds  Itruclures  railed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  that  we  imagine  ourfelves  contemplating  the  ruins  of  fome  immenfe 
edifice. 

The  pudding  (tone  and  freeftone  conflitute  the  largefl  portion  of  thefc  walls;  but  the 
compad  limeftone  fepaiates  them  here  and  there  in  large  ftrata  ;  upon  the  higher  land- 
ings thefe  are  particularly  obferved  in  final!  beds,  not  difticult  to  be  diflinguifhed,  and 
always  horizontal  in  their  pofition. 

The  firft  beds  I  noticed  upon  the  platform  were  yet  horizontal,  and  are  compofed  of 
a  pudding  ftone,  in  which  the  flints  and  fand  form  in  the  calcareous  fand  very  irrc^'ul^ 
undulating  veins. 

But  at  the  approach  of  the  peak  the  position  of  the  beds  are  entirely  changed.  At 
the  bafe  of  Mont  Perdu  I  found  the  niell-compofed  beds  varying  themfelves  to  ■  he  fouth, 
and  dipping  to  the  north  on  an  ans;le  of  45".  an  inclination  the  very  oppofite  to  that  of 
finiilar  beds  which  conltitute  the  northern  bafe  of  the  fame  peak.  It  is  therefore  cer-' 
tain  that  the  beds  tTf  this  mountain  are,  as  it  were.,  an  open  fan,  the  vtrtical'rays  of  which 
conllitute  its  fummit  ;  a  very  fingular  difpofition,  and  an  inverlion  of  that  which  a  rife 
or  burft  *  could  have  produced.  It  is  further  certain,  that  the  beds  arranged  towards 
the  peaks  are  precifely  the  Ihorteft,  the  molt  irregular,  and  intertwined  ;  and  that  there 
is  a  coherency  and  regularity  in  thofe  beds  very  proportional  to  their  approach  to  a  per- 
fe£t  horizontal  pofition. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  latter  are  in  their  natural  and  original  pofition,  and  that 
they  owe  their  regularity  to  the  foil  upon  which  they  have  been  depofited. 

Befides  the  waters  by  which  they  were  collecled  being  turbulent,  have  by  turns  thrown 
up  calcareous  flime,  fands,  and  heavy  flints,  and  mixed  their  various  materials  with  an 
effort,  the  figns  oi  which  cannot  be  miftaken. 

I  have  already  in  another  place  attempted  to  eftablifli  the  faft,  that  the  courfe  of  thefe 
waters  was  rapidly  impelled  in  a  diredion  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft,  and  ' 
this  is  ftrongly  here  evinced  by  the  pofition  of  the  different  maffes  and  the  fituation  of  the 
fteeps.  The  force  then  of  thefe  currents,  upon  the  fouthern  face  of  the  primitive  chain, 
would  naturally  lodge  the  matter  they  accumulated  very  irregularly  upon  its  fides,  not  lefs 
on  account  ot  the  inclination  and  ruggednefs  of  the  furface  which  received  it,  as  by  reafon 
of  the  agitation,  whirlpools,  and  fwelling  of  the  waves,  by  which  it  was  impelled  along. 

The  irregular  beds  which  thefe  tumultuary  impulfions  occafioned,  being  at  nrll  un- 
ftably  lodged  upon  very  oblique  planes,  have  removed  from  them,  as  foon  as  they  had 
received  a  confiderable  addition  to  their  bulk  and  weight ;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  the  moft  inclined  of  thefe  beds  mult  have  fallen  upon  the  regular  depofits  beneath, 
and  that  feveral  of  them  have  maintained  an  hold  upon  the  lower  trenches.  A  move- 
ment of  this  nature  is  more  eafily  imagined  than  an  eruption,  the  caufes  of  which  muft 
be  looked  tor  in  fome  vague  hypothefis,  and  whofe  natural  cKeQ.  would  be  rather  to  lift  ■ 
up  the  beds  in  fnifts,  upon  each  other,  than  fpread  them  out  like  a  fan. 

*  Soulevement. 
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In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  greatefl  difficuhies  yet  remams  unaccounted  for ;  It  is  not 
eafy  to  comprehend  how  fuch  niaffes,  evidently  as  it  were,  turned  upfide  down,  have 
taken  their  ilations  feveral  hundred  metres  above  the  fummits  of  the  mountains,  from 
whence  we  might  believe  them  to  have  been  thrown  down.  Has  it  then  arifen  from  the 
fiakings  that  have  lowered,  as  there  are  many  circumftances  to  induce  a  belief,  the 
northern  mountains  ?  or  have  their  fummits  been  fubjefted  to  a  more  rapid  wafte,  as 
other  fafts  authorize  us  to  imagine  ?  Let  us  however  confefs,  there  is  nothing  clearly 
to  be  depended  upon,  excepting  that  fome  extraordinary  convulfion  of  nature  has  fub- 
jeded  the  higher  beds  of  Mont  Perdu  to  a  change  of  pofition. 

Another  circumftance  is  alio  clear,  and  that  is,  that  this  convulfion  has  originated 
beneath  the  waters,  as  is  evident  from  thofe  upper  difpofed  (helves,  on  the  fummit  of 
the  overturned  beds  ;  which  upper  depofites  may  have  occupied  many  vacuities,  enlarged 
many  ridges,  and  ftrongly  cemented  the  crumbling  mafles  with  the  compreffed  ones. 

The  hrft  valleys,  the  veftiges  of  which  are  fufHciently  diftinguifliable,  have  been  formed 
upon  thefe  mountains  by  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  and  thefe  waters,  having  once  found 
their  natural  level,  have  left  thefe  maffes  to  dificcation,  and  their  natural  weight ;  the 
general  or  partial  finkings  too  of  thefe  maffes,  have  occafioned  the  great  fouthern  clefts; 
and  probably  the  deep  valleys  to  the  north  and  weft,  which  divide  by  diverging,  having 
always  Mont  Perdu  for  their  centre. 

Doubtiefs  thefe  clefts  have  at  firft  been  no  other  than  narrow  fiffurcs,  and  by  de- 
grees, fmce  enlarged  by  the  fall  of  their  walls  ;  the  varied  pofition  of  the  beds  to  the 
north  of  Mont  Perdu,  and  the  diverfity  of  the  matter  feated  upon  them,  has  determined 
irregularly  this  enlargement ;  and  the  valleys  have  expanded  themfelves  from  their  bot- 
toms to  their  edges  in  a  multitude  of  different  angles  :  to  the  fouth  on  the  contrary,  the 
tendency  of  the  beds  in  every  way  vertically  to  divide  themfelves,  never  fails  to  leave  be- 
hind their  fallen  furfaces  perpendicular  craggs  ;  and  the  deftruttion  acting  always  in 
the  fame  manner,  upon  fubftances  always  fimilar,  has  increafed  the  fiffures  by  fediions 
parallel  to  their  firft  line,  infomuch  that  their  projefling  and  returning  angles  have 
every  where  retained  their  original  correfpondence. 

1  will  not  extend  thefe  refleftions  farther  ;  what  I  have  already  faid  is  fufficient  for  the 
fuigulariiies  of  one  mountain;  but  this  mountain  is  not  only  the  highell  of  the  Pyrenees, 
it  is  aho  the  moft  elevated  point  of  our  hemifphere  whereon  organic  wrecks  have  been 
difcovered  ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  known  mountains,  the  laft  labours  of  the  fea,  in 
its  volume  the  moft  confiderable,  and  the  moft  extraordinary  from  its  ftru£ture.  A 
ground  like  this  is  claftical  for  the  ftudy  of  fecondary  mountains,  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
laft  revolutions  of  the  globe.  It  will  afford  a  reiterated  exercife  to  the  fagacity  of  the 
interpreters  of  nature  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  myfclf  advanced  regarding  it,  it  will  be 
, evident  I  am  very  far  from  having  exhaufted  its  geology. 
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